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[  or  merely  a  bloodleiB  shadow  which  would 
j  bj-and-I^    disappear  into    the    miat  and 
rapani  out  of  which  it  had  emerged. 
Inaide  the  hall-door,  they  parted  with  a 
I  brief  "  Good  night," 


perhaps,  I'm  not  Bare — when  I  teemed  to  1 
hear  a  rastling  at  the  further  end  of  the  1 
room,  and,  looking  np,  I  saw  a  tall,  grey  i 
figure  glide,  yes — glide  is  the  word— across  J 
the    room   from   the  door  to   the  open  f 
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w,  where  it  seemed  to  disappear. 
wasn't  it  nncaimy  f " 
dl  and  grej  1 "  said  Lance.  "  Don't 
ean  little  and  grey  1  And  didn't  it 
back  again  so  soon  as  it  had  gone  oat, 
len  go  out  again  by  another  door  9 " 
if  to  verify  the  impromptu  sketch 
Lance  had  given  of  him,  the  study 
pened  at  this  moment  and  Sir  Peter 
brth. 

y  legs  ache  with  sitting  still  so  long. 
)en  dictating  letters  ever  since  din- 
nd  yet  my  table's  covered;  and 
I  is  still  hard  at  work!"  he  said 
vely,  as  he  opened  the  door  which 
>ppo8ite  the  study  door,  in  order  that 
ht  have  a  free  line  of  march, 
idden  thought  struck  Lance : 
icle  Peter,  can  you  give  me  three 
)s  9 "  he  asked,  **  I  want  to  speak  to 

Peter  was  delighted, 
mow,  I  know,"  he  said,  rubbing  his 
gleefully  and  shutting  the  door 
on  Lady  Judith's  portly  figure 
Ing  the  staircase.  '^My  dear  boy,  I 
)zactly  what  you're  going  to  tell  me. 
3ut  Madge.  You've  asked  her  again, 
le  has  said  '  Yes,'  and  you  want  to 
ried  at  once !  It  would  be  a  capital 
)  make  one  thing  of  my  birthday 
ies  and  your  wedding  festivities 
aonth,  ehf  My  dear  boy,  I'm  de- 
— delighted  1  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 

ill  setUe " 

wiBh  to  goodness  you'd  let  me  talk," 
pted  Lance  brusquely.  "  I  haven't 
Madee,  and  I  haven't  the  slightest 
)n  of  doing  so— that  is,  I  mean,"  he 
correcting  himself,  ''I  know  if  I 
0  ask  her  just  now  I  should  simply 
No '  for  my  pains.    Now,  will  yon 

0  what  I  have  to  say  1 " 

as  evident  that  he  had  quite  for- 

his  pleasant  meditation  over  his 

y  cigar  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 

r 
»• 

Peter  looked  towards  the  comer  of 

>m  where  Mr.  Stubbs  sat  at  a  table 

by  lamplight,  with  his  back  to 

'*Is  it  ai^thing  private— stiictly 

]" 

e  had  quite  overlooked  the  secre- 
But  then  he  was  just  the  sort  of 
)  be  overlooked— one  of  the  kind 
meet  every  day,  and  whom  we  may 
zen  times  over,  and  then  oome  away, 
)  of  us  will  assert  that  he's  tall,  and 
that  he's  short ;  a  third  that  he's 

1  a  fourth  that  he's  dark;  while,  as  | 


a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  most  likely  none  of 
these  things  and  oould  best  be  described 
by  a  series  of  negatives. 

''No,  not  exactly  private,"  answered 
Lance,  leading  the  way,  however,  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  voice.  *'But  I  know  you  delight  in 
doing  a  kind  action,  and  I  was  going  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  you." 

Sir  Peter  was  all  eag^r  attention  at  once. 

"  I  hope  it  covers  a  wide  area,"  he  said, 
describing  a  semicircle  in  the  air  with  his 
arms.  <<  I  dislike  wasting  time  and  strength 
over  microscopic  schemes." 

'<I  don't  think  my  suggestion  can  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  '  scheme,'  micro- 
scopic or  otherwise,"  said  Lance.  ''It's 
about  Miss  Shore." 

Then  he  hesitated. 

Sir  Peter  was  most  willing  to  help  him 
along.  "Fine  young  woman — very,"  he 
ejaculated.  "Good  figure,  well  dressed. 
Foreign  mother,  I  suppose — must  be.  Shore 
is  a  Sussex  name,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking,"  Lance  went  on,  *'  that 
it  might  be  kind  to  ask  her  to  prolong  her 
stay  here  for  a  day  or  two ;  she  seems  very 
desolate  and  friendless  I " 

"  £h  1  what,  desolate  and  friendless  9 " 
And  Sir  Peter's  eye  wandered  to  the  writing- 
table,  where  a  lockeddrawer  held  his  cheque- 
book. "  Did  she  tell  you  so  f  I  didn't  hear 
her  say  so  as  we  came  along,  and  I  think  I 
heard  all  your  conversation." 

Of  necessity  he  must  have  done  so, 
seeing  that  during  the  drive  home  he 
had  leaned  forward  with  folded  arms  on  the 
box  seat,  which  Lance  and  Miss  Shore 
occupied,  for  the  express  purpose  of  so 
doing. 

Lance  felt  discretion  was  needed.  "  I  can't 
say  that  she  told  me  so,  but  I  inferred  as 
much  from — from  the  fact  of  her  travelling 
alone,  and  from  the  very  melancholy 
look  on  her  face.  Yon  may  have  notioed 
it" 

"Ah,  yes,  now  yon  speak  of  it  I  did 
notice  that  she  had  a  peculiarly  sad  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  I'm  sure  I  shall 
be  delighted.  Ask  her  to  stay  aa  long 
as  she  feels  inclined." 

"  The  invitation  would  come  better  from 
the  ladies  of  the  family,"  suggested  Lanoe. 

*'  Ah,  yes,  of  course.  Well,  you  ask  Lady 
Judith  to  invite  her  to  stay  on  a  bit." 

*'  No ;  you  ask  Lady  Judith,"  said  Lanoe. 
"  The  suggestion  womd  oome  better  from 
you." 

Sir  Peter  rubbed  his  chin  thoughtfcdly. 
<*  £h  1  No ;  I  don't  thmk it  would.  Between 
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you  and  me,  Lance,  Lady  Judith  and  I 
don't  hit  it  off  altogether  as  I  could  wish 
sometimes.  I  don't  like  to  say  it,  but  I 
don't  think  she  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
giye  Miss  Shore  a  welcome,  if  she  looked 
npon  her  as  a  possible  prot^g^e  of  mine." 

Lance  began  a  vigorous  demur  to  this : 
"  Now  Uncle  Peter " 

Uncle  Peter  ga^e  a  little  jump.  "  IVe 
got  an  idea — capital  idea  1  You  ask  Madge 
to  invite  Miss  Shore  to  stay  on  a  day  or 
two,  and  we'll  tell  Lady  Judith  when  it's 
done." 

''Ah,  capitall"  echoed  Lance.  ''You 
ask  Madge,  and  it's  settled  at  once." 

"  No,  you  ask  Madge.  The  suggestion 
will  come  better  from  you,  my  dear  boy." 

Lance's  face  changed.  "No,  I  don't 
think  it  would.  Between  you  and  me, 
Uncle  Peter,  Madge  and  I  don't  hit  it  off 
altogether  as  I  could  wish  sometimes.  I 
don't  like  to  say  it,  but  I  don't  think  she 
would  be  at  all  likely  to  give  Miss  Shore  a 
welcome  if  she  looked  upon  her  as  a  possible 
prot^^e  of  mine." 

"  Eh,  what  1  Don't  hit  it  off,  you  two ) " 
cried  Sir  Peter.  "  Don't  believe  a  word  of 
it.  You  squabble,  do  you  say  1  Nonsense ; 
what  yon  call  squabbling  is  coquetry  on  her 
parti  nothing  more.  Don't  get  such  an 
idea  as  that  into  your  head  for  a  moment. 
Women  are  bom  flirts — bom  coquettes.  I 
ought  to  know,  I  have  had  twenty-five 
years'  experience  of  married  life." 

How  far  Lady  Judith  had  helped  him  in 
bis  experience  of  feminine  coquetry  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say.  One  might 
as  well  at  any  period  of  her  life  have 
attempted  a  flirtation  with  the  Marble  Arch 
in  Hyde  Park,  or  the  old  Cuddaw  Fell  itself, 
as  with  her. 

Lance  backed  out  of  the  study  before 
this  tirade.   . 

He  did  not  notice  that  Mr.  Stnbbs,  half- 
turning  his  head  as  he  sat,  watched  him 
out  of  the  room  with  a  curious  look  in  his 
narrow  eyes. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

As  a  rule,  the  moral  temperature  of  a 
household  can  be  more  easily  taken  at  the 
morning  than  at  the  evening  meal  At 
the  dinner  -  hour  conventionalities  are 
treated  with  greater  respect^  and  idiosyn- 
cracy  is  swamped. 

Breakfast  at  the  CasUe  on  the  morning 
after  Miss  Shore's  arrival  was  a  typical 
meaL 

Sir  Peter  ate  it  walking  from  room  to 
room. 


Lady  Judith  ate  it  talking  of  her  farm 
and  her  dairy. 

Madge  ate  it  reading  her  letters. 

Lance  was  accustomed  to  get  through 
breakfast  at  a  fairly  brisk  pace  and  then  be 
off  to  the  stables  or  kennels.  On  this  par- 
ticular morning,  however,  he  deviated  from 
his  usual  custom  for  he  ate  next  to  no- 
thing, and  then  sat  still  with  his  empty 
plate  before  him  watching  the  door. 

It  was  an  odd,  jerky  sort  of  breakfast. 
Food  seemed  eaten,  as  it  were,  in  paren- 
theses. Exercise  on  Sir  Peter'd  part,  con- 
versation on  Lady  Judith's,  letter-reading 
on  Madge's,  and  anything  you  please  on 
Lance's  part,  seemed  to  be  the  real  object 
of  their  assembling  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Lady  Judith  was  in  high  spirits  over  a 
new  patent  incubator  which  she  had  just 
introduced  into  use  at  her  home  farm. 
She  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  imagined 
that  every  one  at  table  was  addressing 
enquiries  to  her  respecting  it — which 
enquiries  she  answered  appropriately  or 
otherwise,  as  the  case  might  be. 

For  instance,  when  Madge  asked  how 
a  new  maid  engaged  a  day  or  two  previously 
was  doing  her  work  she  got  for  reply : 

"  Works  magnificently — ^inan  altogether 
superior  fashion.  I  shall  recommend  the 
thing  all  over  the  county." 

And  when  Lance  chanced  to  make  a 
remark  upon  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the 
previous  day,  the  lady  broke  in  with : 

"  It  hatched  over  ninety  chickens  yester- 
day, and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ten 
the  day  before." 

The  door  of  the  breakfast-room  immedi- 
ately faced  the  study  on  the  other  side  of 
the  halL  Both  these  doors  were  set  wide 
open;  and  Sir  Peter,  oscillating  like  a 
pendulum  between  the  two  rooms,  would 
be  one  moment  eating  a  morsel  of  chicken 
in  the  one,  and  the  next  dictating  a  line  to 
Mr.  Stubbs,  already  seated  in  the  study  at 
his  writing-tabla 

"I  hardly  know  which  way  to  turn,  my 
hands  are  so  fulJ,"  he  said  to  Madge, 
literally  in  passing. 

To  have  heard  him  speak  one  might 
have  thought  at  the  very  least  that  he  was 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  with  the  responsibility 
on  his  shoulders  of  keeping  even  the 
balance  of  Europa 

Madge,  looking  furtively  at  Lance  as  she 
got  through  her  correspondence,  seemed 
to  read, "  Is  she  coming  1 "  written  on  his 
face.  ''  I  sent  my  maid  to  call  Miss  Shore," 
she  said  coldly,  answering,  as  sh^  imagined, 
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ispoken  thoughts.  *^  Bat  she  tells  me 
aid  get  no  answer  to  her  knocking ;  so 
pose  the  young  lady  is  tired  with  her 
Dumey," 

the  had  spoken  out  all  her  thoughts 
oald  have  added :  '^  Really,  I  have  no 
Bt  in  the  matter  beyond  the  wish 
.he  young  lady  should  save  the  mid- 
ain  from  Lower  Upton.'' 
Lce  dawdled  about  the  morning  and 
fast  rooms  for  half-an-hour  or  so,  and 
lisappeared  into  the  gun-room.  Sir 
had  eyes  and  ears  only  for  his  corre- 
ence.  Lady  Judith  went  trailing 
rh  the  cornfields,  fan  in  one  hand  and 
white  umbrella  in  the  other,  down  to 
rm. 

dge,  feeling  that  the  responsibility  of 
Shore's  movements  rested  on  her 
lers,  despatched  her  maid  once  more 
>rd6rs  to  rap  louder  than  ever  at  the 
door,  and  not  to  come  away  till  she 
ed  an  assurance  that  she  was  heard, 
ten,  however,  the  maid  came  back 
the  same  report  as  before — that,  in 
of  twenty  minutes  of  rapping  at 
als,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard, 
e  made  her  inhospitable  wish  give 

0  a  kindlier  impulse.  It  might  be  as 
she  thought,  if  she  herself  went  up 

young  lady's  room,  in  case  illness  or 
accident  had  befallen  her. 
accordingly,  she  made  her  way  to  the 

quarters,  and  delivered  a  series  of 
•n  the  closed  door. 

the  same,  never  a  sound  broke  the 
ss  within. 

m  Madge  thought  it  was  high  time 
he  turned  the  handle  and  ascertained 
rself  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the 
side  of  the  door. 

\  made  as  much  noise  as  she  could  in 
ng.  There  was  Miss  Shore  lying  on 
)d,  dressed  in  her  grey  cloth  travel- 
ress  of  overnight.  Her  hat  was  on 
K>r  beside  the  bed,  as  if  it  had  been 
nly  tossed  off;  her  grey  cloak  was 
as  if  at  random,  over  the  face  of  the 
e-glass. 

i  was  it  at  random  %  This  was  the 
on  Madge  asked  herself;  for  there 
Jso  the  cheval  glass  pushed  into  a 
t  comer  of  the  room,  with  its  face 

1  to  the  wall. 

^h  an  odd  feeling  of  apprehension, 

9  approached  the  bed  and  looked 

into  the  sleeper's  face. 

\  head  was  thrown  back  on  the  pillow, 
the  white,  slender  pillar  of  a  throat 
view.    Her  face  was  dead  white ; 


the  bandeau  of  black  hair,  which  fitted  the 
head  like  a  crown,  had  slanted  forward, 
overlapping  the  eyebrows ;  her  lips  showed 
scarcely  so  coralred  as  they  had  in  the  sun- 
light on  the  lawn ;  her  breathing  was  low 
and  regular,  and  there  was  nothing  to  give 
Madge  the  impression  that  the  sleep  was 
an  unnatural  one. 

.  Nothing  except  a  glass  standing  on  a 
lifctle  table  beside  the  bed,  which  might-r 
so  Madge  conjectured — ^have  been  hastily 
drained  and  set  down  before  the  sleeper 
had  thrown  herself  back  on  her  piUows. 

Madge  debated  for  a  moment  in  her  own 
mind  what  she  should  do.  Ought  she  to 
endeavour  to  rouse  the  young  lady )  Or  was 
she  in  a  condition  that  required  medical 
aid! 

She  made  the  round  of  the  room.  She 
drew  up  the  blind,  letting  the  morning  sun 
fall  full  on  the  sleeper's  face.  It  trans- 
formed the  dull  black  hair  into  the  glossy 
black  of  a  raven's  wing,  marked  out  line 
by  line  every  blue  vein  in  all  its  delicate 
tracery  on  cheek  and  eyelid;  but  never  so 
much  as  a  fluttering  breath  showed  that 
the  girl  was  conscious  of  any  disturbing 
influence. 

Then  Madge  thought  it  would  be  as  well 
to  take  counsel  on  the  matter ;  so  to  the 
gun-room  accordingly  she  went,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  she  would  find  Lance 
there. 

He  was  just  coming  out  of  the  room  as 
she  reached  it  They  took  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  outside  gallery  while  she  detailed  to 
him  the  state  of  affairs. 

Lance  looked  disturbed  and  distressed, 
she  thought ;  but,  for  all  that«  he  treated 
the  matter  lightly. 

''  Depend  upon  it,  she's  worn  out  with 
travelling.  Didn't  she  say  that  she  had 
had  two  days  of  it  \ "  he  said.  "  Don't  you 
remember  once  how  I  slept  right  off  for 
sixteen  hours  after  a  heavy  day's  tramp  1 
Leave  her  to  have  her  sleep  out;  she'll 
wake  right  enough  later  on  in  the  day." 

'<  What  about  the  glass  beside  the  bed  1 " 
queried  Madge  suspiciously. 

'<  Oh,  I  shouldn't  think  any  more  of  that, 
if  I  were  you ;  don't  say  a  word  about  it 
to  Sir  Peter,  or  he'll  be  sending  off  for  a 
dozen  doctors,  and  as  many  nurses.  Take 
my  word  for  it»  there's  nothing  to  fuss 


over. 


II 


They  walked  up  and  down  the  long 
gallery  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence. 

|<  What  do  yon  think  about  the  looking- 
glasses  being  hidden  and  turned  to  the 
wall  t "  presently  Madge  asked. 
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Lance  langhed. 

"  Accident — ^pnre  accident  The  thing 
was  in  her  way;  she  pushed  it  in  a  comer; 
she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her  cloak,  and  by 
chance  threw  it  over  the  other.  You've 
made  a  mountain  out  of  a  moIe-hilL" 

"Have  II  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that," 
answered  Madge  slowly.  "Being  what 
she  M  " — ^here  she  eyed  Lance  narrowly — 
"it  M  difficult  to  understand  her  not 
wishing  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass. 
Now,  if  she  were  as  ugly  as  I  am,  the 
thing  could  easily  enough  be  understood." 

With  the  first  part  of  her  sentence  Lance 
seemed  to  be  entirely  in  accord ;  the  latter 
part  he  ignored. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  thoughtfully,  "  as  you  say, 
being  what  she  is,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  she  could  have  the  slightest 
objection  to  be  confronted  with  her  own 
face  in  a  mirror.'^ 

Then,  as  if  to  end  a  discussion  which  was 
distasteful  to  him,  he  made  a  slight 
excuse,  and  went  back  to  his  guns  once 
more. 

Madge,  suddenly  recollecting  that  she 
had  on  the  previous  day  left  her  work- 
basket  in  a  little  sitting-room  off  the 
gallery,  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
to  discover,  to  her  amazement,  Mr.  Stubbs 
just  within  the  room,  "  not  a  jsid  from 
the  key-hole,"  as  she  said  to  herself  in- 
dignantly. He  was  in  a  standing  posture, 
as  if  he  had  retreated  before  the  opening 
door. 

Madge's  face  showed  her  astonishment. 

"  I  came  here  to  find  Lady  Judith,"  he 
said,  a  little  hurriedly.  "  I  suppose  she  is 
down  at  the  home  farm ) " 

Then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he 
slipped  past  her  out  of  the  room. 

The  impression  left  on  Madge's  mind 
was  that  Mr.  Stubbs  had  been  an  inten- 
tional listener  to  her  conversation  with 
Lance. 


A    FEW   FLOWERS— WILD    AND 
CULTIVATED. 


In  an  old  game  of  Forfeits,  the  forfeited 
person  had  to  run  through  the  alphabet, 
from  A  to  Z,  in  search  of  initials  of  the 
epithets  most  applicable  to  the  object  of 
his  affections  :  thus,  '*  I  love  my  love  with 
an  A,  because  she  is  amiable;  with  a  B, 
because  she  is  beautiful ;  with  a  G,  because 
she  is  charming ; "  and  so  on,  to  the  end. 

Amateur,  and  perhaps  professional  horti- 


culturists entertain  fondness  for  their 
gardens  from  an  equal  diversity  of  motives. 
The  grand  seigneur  loves  his  garden  with 
an  S^  because  it  is  a  show ;  the  busy  man 
with  a  P  and  an  E,  because  it  is  his 
pleasure-ground  and  his  resting-place ;  the 
botanist  with  a  0,  because  it  contains  a 
choice  collection.  The  present  writer  likes 
his  garden  with  an  L,  when  it  is  a  lesson ; 
does  not  hate  it  with  a  P,  though  it  is 
sometimes  a  puzzle ;  but  is  greatly  attached 
to  it  by  an  E  and  an  S,  since  it  is  always  a 
reminder  and  a  souvenir. 

To  explain.  A  dear  friend  gives  you  a 
plant  you  have  wished  for.  You  keep  and 
cultivate  the  fern  or  the  flower  at  first  for 
its  own  intrinsic  merits.  But  the  friend 
passes  away.  You  then  cherish  the  plant 
all  the  more  affectionately,  in  memory  of 
pleasant  hours  and  kindly  acts,  now  floating 
away  further  and  further  in  the  past,  on 
the  ever-flowing  stream  of  time.  All  who 
have  attained  old  age,  and  not  a  few  who 
still  are  young,  will  perfectly  understand 
and  sympathise  with  such  a  case. 

Or  again :  In  the  Hautes  Pyr^n^es,  you 
are  crossing,  by  the  mountain  road,  the 
ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  Bagn^tes- 
de-Bigorre  from  that  of  Bagneres-de- 
Luchon.  As  you  mount,  your  eye  is 
caught  by  a  bright  pink  something  waving 
aloft.  You  alight,  and  reach  the  tempting 
object  On  the  flower-stem  you  are  delighted 
to  find  ripe  seeds,  which  you  gather. 

Sown  in  your  garden  at  home,  they 
vegetate,  thrive,  and  eventually  blossom. 
They  are  only  the  Musk  Mallow  (Malva 
moschata),  a  hardy  perennial  which  will 
make  itself  at  home  in  almost  any  open  situa- 
tion, and  the  leaves  of  which  are  entire  and 
rounded  near  the  ground,  and  curiously 
cut,  slashed,  or  divided  higher  up.  But 
the  sight  of  it,  when  you  take  your  walks, 
will  bring  before  your  mental  vision  the 
long  ascent  beside  a  brawling  stream ;  the 
moss-grown  fir  trees,  with  their  tops  en- 
tangled in  scraps  of  cloudy  mist ;  the  bare, 
open  upland  covered  with  stunted  grass, 
and  the  rich  descent  into  the  valley  of 
Luchon. 

And  thus  the  sight  of  a  plant  in  your 
garden  will  recall  a  scene,  a  landscape,  an 
event.  While  travelling  or  ezcursionising, 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  some  attrac- 
tive flower  by  the  way  is  an  incentive  to 
take  it  and  establish  it  at  home,  which 
sometimes  succeeds,  but  more  frequently 
fails. 

Out  on  the  ramble,  say  in  the  north  of 
France,  it  is  stlch  a  pleasure  to  behold  a 
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lovely  plant  enjoying  itself  in  the  pore 
Air  and  bright  sanSiine  of  its  native 
region — ^to  find,  for  instance,  a  Bee  Ophrys 
displaying  its  spike  of  insect-like  blooms 
above  the  short  crisp  grass  fringing  the 
border  of  a  wood.  Yon  hesitate  to  touch 
it,  lest  the  outspread  wings  should  enable 
the  blossom  to  fly  away  beyond  yonr  grasp. 
Nevertheless,  if  carefully  removed,  wi^ 
a  good  lump  of  turf  and  mould  around 
its  roots,  it  will  bear  transplantation  into 
well-drained  chalky  soil,  and  remind  you 
next  summer  of  the  spot  where  you 
found  it. 

More  than  one  of  these  terrestrial  orchids 
has  its  leaves  handsomely  mottled  with 
dark  brown  or  black  spots.  The  earliest, 
bearing  a  spike  oi  crimson-purple  flowers, 
which  last  a  considerable  time,  grows 
either  under  trees  or  in  the  open  where 
the  soil  retains  a  certain  amount  of  moisture. 
In  the  woods,  and  on  their  outskirts,  and 
on  uncultivated  chalky  slopes,  a  succession 
of  charming  ground-orchids  may  be  found 
nearly  all  summer  long,  each  in  its  own 
proper  habitat,  but  not  all  equally  easy 
to  cultivate. 

All  were  included  by  the  older  botanists 
in  the  genus  Orchia  More  recently,  those 
whose  flowers  are  without  a  spur-— com- 
prising the  insect-bearing  species^  apifera, 
aranifera,  myodes,  and  others — have  been 
separated  into  the  genus  Ophrys.  But  all 
have  double  fleshy  tuberculous  roots,  which 
must  be  left  intact  if  their  removal  is  to 
succeed. 

On  entering  this  forest  in  early  spring, 
you  will  find  the  ground  carpeted  with  the 
smaller  periwinkfe,  Yinca  minor,  whose 
pretty  blue  flowers  have  one  defect,  namely, 
that  by  candle-light  they  are  not  pretty  at 
all,  but  look  insipidly  dull,  of  a  slaty  grey, 
which  renders  them  ineligible  for  evening 
bouquets.  Ozlips  and  cowslips  are  there 
in  plenty,  but  they  seem  to  have  driven 
out  their  near  relative,  the  primrose,  for 
which  you  may  search  in  vain.  The  moss 
beneath  the  trees  will  be  almost  hidden  by 
the  wood-anemone's  starry  blossoms,  white, 
tinged  outside,  when  they  begin  to  go  off, 
with  slight  streaks  of  rosy  purple.  Their 
colour,  indeed,  normally  white,  is  apt  to 
be  somewhat  variable. 

So  thoroughly  do  its  creeping  roots 
permeate  the  soil — and  a  very  small  bit 
will  grow  and  spread — that  you  can  hardly 
transfer  any  plant  from  the  forest  in  the 
best  and  safest  way,  that  is  with  earth 
and  moss  attached  to  its  roots,  without 
bringing  with  it  a  wood-anemone.     You 


will  not  be  aware  of  its  presence  at  the 
time ;  but  the  following  spring  it  will  start 
up^  and  display  its  simple  flowers. 

Another  delicate  and  pleasing  spring 
flower,  often  introduced  from  the  woods  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  is  the  wood-sorrel 
(Ozalis  acetosella),  which  equally  deserves  a 
benevolent  tolerance.  Its  fragile  blosaoms 
are  white,  slightly  washed  with  lilac ;  its 
shamrock-like  leaves  are  as  acid  as  sorrel, 
and  might  be  used  in  cookery  or  salads, 
and,  indeed,  have  been  so  employed. 

There  exists  a  miniature  pure  white 
double  variety  of  the  wood-anemone,  a 
perfect  gem,  flowering  a  little  later  than 
the  parent  species,  which  everybody  does  not 
possess,  although  it  is  readily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  root  When  obtained — 
and  it  is  a  thing  to  have — ^it  is  often  lost 
by  the  di^bg  over  flower-beds  so  ruth- 
lessly performed  by  working  or  jobbing 
gardeners  when  '* cleaning  up"  in  autumn 
or  winter. 

Many  charmbg  and  interesting  plants 
which  naturally  take  their  season  of  rest 
and  disappear  underground  during  several 
months  of  the  year  are  thus  buried  beyond 
recovery  and  destroyed.  The  way  to  save 
them  is  either  to  mark  their  place  with 
permanent  stakes,  or,  better,  to  devote  to 
them  a  flower-bed  or  border  which  is  never, 
at  any  time,  allowed  to  be  dug,  but  only  to 
be  kept  dean,  weeded,  and  slightly 
stirred  on  its  surface  with  a  hand-fork  so 
small  as  to  disturb  or  eradicate  nothing 
without  its  being  perceived. 

French  children  who  employ  their 
Thursday's  holiday  by  rambling  in  the 
woods  bring  back,  in  spring,  bouquets  of 
cowslips  for  their  own  enjoyment,  and 
bunches  .  of  young  shoots  of  Asperula 
odorata,  which  they  ofi'er  as  gifts  to  persons 
who  they  think  will  give  them  a  sou  or  two 
in  return. 

These  bunches  are  intended  to  be  placed 
in  drawers  containing  linen,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  we  put  bunches  of  lavender. 
Their  perfume-^— resembling  that  of  new- 
made  hay — is  given  out  more  freely  after 
the  sprigs  have  begun  to  droop  and  fade. 

The  plant,  unobtrusive,  sends  up  slender, 
angular  stems,  round  which  the  oblons 
leaves  are  arranged  in  circles,  verticellated 
like  a  ruff,  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name  of 
Woodruff,  sometimes  however  written 
Woodroof.  Its  tufts  of  small  flowers  are 
white  and  sweet-smelling.  It  will  content 
itself  with  a  place  in  any  shady  comer,  or 
under  trees ;  and,  as  sixpence  will  purchase 
a  plant,  which  is  perennial — should  you 
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have  no  opportunity  of  finding  it  wild^it 
may  fairly  claim  yonr  hospitality,  if  only  for 
the  esteem  in  which  onr  German  cousins 
hold  it  as  the  soul  and  spirit  of  their  much- 
loved  May-drink. 

May-drink  is  limited  to  the  season  when 
the  shoots  of  the  woodrufif  are  fresh  and 
tender — say  from  the  middle  of  April  till 
the  middle  of  June,  according  to  climate 
and  situation.  For  earlier  use,  plants  may 
be  forced  in  a  hotbed ;  but  their  perfume 
will  be  inferior  to  that  of  those  grown 
naturally. 

For  those  who  know  it  not,  here  is  the 
formula  for  preparing  this  delicious 
beverage : 

Put  into  a  silver  tankard — or  into  a 
large  glass  jug  with  a  well-fitting  cover — a 
small  bunch  of  woodrufif,  a  few  lumps  of 
sugar,  and  two  or  three  slices  of  lemon  or 
orange,  or  both.  Then  fill  up  with  com- 
mon, weak,  white  wine ;  the  poorest  and 
thinnest  Ehine  wine — provided  it  be  not 
sour — is  the  proper  thing  to  use.  If  not 
to  be  had,  Sauterne,  Yin  de  Grave,  or  other 
French  white  wine,  should  be  substituted ; 
but  these  should  be  diluted  with  water  if  a 
hearty  draught  is  to  be  indulged  in.  In 
moderation  it  is  a  most  strengthening 
drink  for  convalescents.  Half  red  Bhine 
wine  and  half  white  may  be  employed. 

Cider,  with  a  glass  of  sherry  or  madeira 
in  it,  makes  not  a  bad  imitation. 

Let  all  steep,  in  a  very  cool  place,  a  few 
hours,  or  even  all  night,  with  the  cover 
down,  and  serve  with  the  things  floating 
in  it 

Sip  this  some  sunny  afternoon  in  a 
garden  overlooking  the  fast-flowing  Ehine, 
in  company  with  those  you  love,  while  a 
good  band  is  playing  one  of  Lanner's 
waltzes,  and  then,  if  you  like,  discuss  the 
question  whether  life  is  worth  living. 

While  taking  a  month's  inexpensive 
pleasure  in  early  summer  at  Port  Yendres, 
a  small  sea-side  town  on  the  French  Medi- 
terranean coast,  not  far  from  the  Spanish 
frontier,  a  native  fruit-seller  brought  us 
big  handfuls  of  superb  wild,  pure  white, 
singularly-shaped  flowers,  together  with 
the  bulbs  from  which  their  flower-stems 
started.  The  spot  where  they  grew  was 
not  divulged — for  fear,  perhaps,  that  we 
might  go  and  gather  them  ourselves.  They 
were  noble  specimens  of  Pancratium 
maritimum,  called  by  Mrs.  Loudon  '*the 
sea-daffodil" — a  flattering  compliment  to 
our  daffodil,  which,  however,  when  wild 
and  single,  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Afteiwards,    travelling    eastwards    and 


skirting  the  coast,  we  saw  the  pancratium 
flourishing  under  most  extraordinary  con- 
ditions. There  it  was,  bravely  rearing  its 
snow-white  head  of  flowers,  not  defying, 
but  enjoying,  the  blazing  sun  without 
flagging  or  fading,  and  rooted  in  pure  sand 
so  hot  at  the  time  that  we  were  not  sorry 
to  withdraw  the  hand  when  plunged  in  it 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  outspread  close 
^7i  suggested  an  idea  of  possible  coolness ; 
but  the  sea-breeze  was  so  faint  that  it 
hardly  rujQled  the  mirage  which  flickered 
over  the  heated  sand. 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  though  easy  to 
keep  alive  in  a  greenhouse,  or  even  at  the 
foot  of  a  sheltered  south  wall,  the  sea- 
daffodil  is  by  no  means  easy  to  bloom  in 
captivity.  To  indulge  its  own  particular 
tastes,  you  must  almost  bake  it  and  nearly 
starve  it  If  inclined  to  try  it,  you  may 
plant  it  rather  deep  in  a  good-sized  pc% 
containing  three  parts  of  sea  sand  and  one 
of  light  soil.  The  excellent  ''Bon  Jar- 
dinier  "  tells  you  not  to  disturb  the  bulbs 
oftener  than  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

Should  you  succeed  in  taming  this  wild 
beauty,  you  will  be  well  rewarded  for  your 
pains. 

Accidental  acquaintanceships,  like  the 
foregoing^  with  plants  in  their  native  home, 
often  give  instructive  lessons  as  to  the 
surest  method  of  cultivating  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  pedestrian  trudge  along 
the  now  famous  and  fashionable  Eiviera, 
I  was  confronted  by  a  tall  black  rock,  with 
a  smooth  perpendicular  face  which  was 
absorbing  the  full  rays  of  a  noontide  sun. 
The  rock  in  itself  was  nothing  wonderful 
thereabouta  But  what  did  look  wonderful 
was  a  narrow  bright-green  ribbon  stretching 
down  it  from  top  to  bottom.  What  could 
it  be? 

A  nearer  approach  explained  the  riddle. 
A  slight  fissure  ran  through  the  surface  of 
the  rock.  Along  the  fissure  there  trickled 
a  thread  of  water,  supplied  by  some 
source  or  drainage  above.  This  tiny  water- 
course was  followed  throughout  by  a 
continuous  growth  of  maidenhair  fern 
(Adiantum  Gapillus-Yeneris),  the  delicate 
fronds  of  which  were  put  into  high  relief 
by  the  dark  background  outspread  behind 
them. 

What  a  suggestive  hint  for  the  inexperi- 
enced cultivator  1  Previously,  in  Cornwall, 
I  had  been  presented,  as  ararity,  witha  plant 
of  this  same  fern,  found  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  a  seaside  cave.  Naturally,  I  supposed 
that  it  liked  obscurity  and  did  not  much 
care  for  drink.     Now,  I  found  that,  like 
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the  date-palm,  it  throve  admirably  with  its 
foot  in  the  water  and  its  head  in  the  fire. 

Few  lovers  of  plants  could  resist  the 
temptation  to  detach  a  specimen.  By 
wrapping  it  in  wet  rag  all  day  while  travel- 
ling, and  planging  its  root  in  water  all 
nighti  I  brought  it  home  safely  and  planted 
it  under  the  conditions  indicated,  where  it 
prospered,  increased,  and  multiplied.  In 
the  Oriental  Pyrenees,  I  have  since  found 
this  maidenhair  growing  among  the  stones 
surrounding  a  hot  spring  as  it  issued  from 
the  ground. 

THE  BISHOP'S  MISTAKE. 

A  STORT  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

DuLBOROUGH,  a  pretty  country  town  in 
Blank  shire,  bears  the  unenviable  reputation 
of  being  the  dullest  of  all  dull  English 
coun;^y  towns.  Once,  years  ago,  when 
Quak^  were  Quakers  indeed,  it  was  a 
great  i&troDghold  of  the  sect,  and  to  this 
fact  is  probably  owing  the  puritanical 
element  which  so  long  lingered,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  still  lingers  in  the  town. 
For,  although  the  Quakers  in  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats  and  square-toed  shoes  are 
dead  and  gone,  and  the  pretty  old  ladies 
in  their  coal-scuttle  bonnets  and  dainty 
white  or  lilac  shawls  no  longer  throng  the 
streets  on  ''  quarterly  meeting ''  days,  and 
exchange  greetings  in  their  quaint  phrase- 
ology, though  their  degenerate  descen- 
dants are  presented  at  Court  and  rido  after 
the  hounds  in  pink,  still  the  old  Qaaker 
influence  is  by  no  means  extinct,  and  to  it 
may  be  attributed  the  dearth  of  amuse- 
ments,  the  formality  and  stiffness,  and  the 
lack  of  geniality  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  town  and  people. 

Once,  indeed,  some  years  ago,  when  a 
great  wave  of  commercial  prosperity  swept 
over  the  North  of  England,  when  fortunes 
were  made  and  lost  so  rapidly  that  the 
small  tradesman  of  yesterday  was  the 
millionaire  of  to-day  and  the  beggar  of 
to-morrow,  there  seemed  a  prospect  of  a 
better  state  of  things  arising  for  Dul- 
bcrongb. 

Ironstone  was  discovered  in  the  adjacent 
hills ;  companies  were  formed ;  works  were 
built;  great  blast  furnaces  and  rows  of 
workmen's  cottages  sprang  up  as  if  by 
magic ;  and  Dulborough,  from  a  quiet 
town,  scarcely  larger  than  a  good  sized 
village,  seemed  likely  to  be  metamorphosed 
into  a  large  manufacturing  town.   But  this 


period  of  commercial  prosperity  was  ver 
brief  and  spasmodic.  The  <|  good  times 
soon  passed,  the  depression  in  trade — an< 
especially  in  that  branch  of  trade  whicl 
most  closely  affected  the  town — commence< 
and  continued,  and  Dulborough,  as  i 
exhausted  by  its  spasmodic  effort,  sanl 
back  into  its  old  drowsy  state  again.  No^ 
the  blast  furnaces  stand  grim,  and  black 
and  silent  amidst  the  rows  of  deserte( 
cottages,  the  crash  of  the  great  hammers  i 
heard  no  more,  and  the  sky  is  no  mor< 
reddened  by  the  lurid  glow  of  the  furnaces 
and  nothing  of  the  former  prosperity  of  th< 
town  remains  but  sad  memories. 

Now,  in  a  place  where  amusenients  ar< 
so  scanty  as  in  Dulborough — where  ther< 
is  no  theatre  or  music-hall,  and  where  thi 
people  are  split  up  into  innumerable  ]ittl( 
cliques;  where  the  rungs  of  the  socia 
ladder  are  so  numerous  and  so  closel] 
put  together,  that  it  is  difficult  and  indeec 
almost  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  discerz 
the  divisions — ^it  is  not  surprising  thai 
trivial  events  acquire  afictitious  importance 
and  it  may  be  easily  understood  what  ai 
excitement  an  important  event  such  as  th< 
resignation  of  the  Vicar  of  the  parisl 
church  would  occasion  in  Dulborough,  anc 
how  many  and  varied  would  be  the  specu 
lations  which  would  arise  as  to  his  sue 
cessor,  and  the  probable  changes  thai 
would  follow  the  appointment. 

The  old  Vicar  was  a  very  shy  and  un 
sociable  man.  He  was  esteemed,  but  little 
liked  or  indeed  known  personally  by  hit 
congregation.  His  wife,  who  might  have 
been  a  connecting  link  between  priest  and 
people,  was  unfortunately  an  invalid,  and 
could  take  very  little  part  in  the  work  oi 
the  parish.  Lately,  she  had  been  worse, 
and  the  doctors  had  recommended  her  tc 
try  a  warmer  climate;  and  as  the  Vicai 
was  a  man  of  large  private  means,  he  had 
resigned  his  living,  and  intended,  as  soon 
as  his  successor  was  appointed  by  the 
Bishop,  to  reside  in  the  South  of  England. 

Now,  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese  wa& 
the  most  pious  and  learned,  and  also  the 
most  liberal-minded  of  all  the  Bishops  on 
the  bench.  He  had  written  a  theological 
work,  which,  for  depth  of  knowledge  and 
profundity  of  learning,  exceeded  every 
other  book  written  before  or  since,  which 
had  gained  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
all  his  brother  Bishops,  and  had  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  the  brightest  light  and 
ornament  of  the  Church.  He  was  blame- 
less, vigilant,  given  to  hospitality,  and, 
indeed,  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  are 
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necessary  to  one  desiring  the  office  of  a 
Bishop.  All  bat  one.  He  was  not  only  un- 
married; bat  he  was  credited,  whether 
jastly  or  anjastly,  with  holding  very  strong 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  It  was  whispered,  but  this  was 
principally  among  discontented  curates, 
with  large  families  and  ridiculously  dis- 
proportionate incomes,  that  preferment  was 
more  commonly  bestowed  upon  young  un- 
married men  than  upon  those  who,  their 
qmrers  being  full  to  overflowing,  stood  in 
most  need  of  it. 

In  person,  the  Bishop  was  small  and  in- 
significant, with  a  plain,  clever  face,  and 
shortsighted  eyes,  whose  naturally  kind 
expression  was  hidden  behind  a  pair  of 
blue  spectacles,  which  midnight  study  and 
constant  poring  over  musty  tomes  had 
rendered  prematurely  necessary.  He  was 
much  esteemed  and  loved  in  his  diocese, 
for  though  childless  himself,  he  took  a 
fatherly  interest  in  all  his  jounger  clergy, 
and  won  from  them  in  re  tarn  an  almost 
reverential  affection  and  devotion. 

It  had  been  long  whispered  in  Dal- 
borough  that  the  Bishop  was  anxious  to 
see  a  younger  and  more  active  man  at 
Saint  Peter's.  Some  time  previously  he 
had  offered  the  Yicar  a  country  living,  and 
had  been  much  disappointed  when  it  was 
refused.  Consequently,  no  one  was  sur- 
prised when  it  became  known  that  the 
Sev.  Maurice  Ghetwjnd,  a  prot^g^  and 
distant  connection  of  the  Bishop's,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  living. 

All  sorts  of  rumours  were  rife,  and  the 
liveliest  excitement  prevailed  in  Dul- 
borough  respecting  the  new  Yicar.  He 
was  known  to  be  young,  handsome,  and 
unmarried;  and  when  the  news  spread 
abroad  that  he  intended  to  bring  with  him, 
as  his  coadjutors,  two  curates  also  young 
and  unmarried,  then  indeed  did  the  hearts 
of  all  the  marriageable  spinsters  in  Dul- 
boropgh  beat  high  with  hope  and  ex- 
pectatioa 

Autumn  was  waning  when  Maurice 
Chetwynd  first  came  to  Dulborough.  For 
the  last  five  years  his  work  had  lain  in  a 
crowded  parish  in  a  great  manufacturing 
town,  and  the  change  from  the  narrow, 
squalid  streets,  and  the  pale,  haggard 
people  who  herded  there,  to  the  pretty 
country  town,  with  its  wide  streets, 
and  well-dressed,  prosperous-looking  in- 
habitants, was  indeed  strange  and  delight- 
ful to  him. 

The  Vicarage  was  a  pretty,  old-fashioned 
house,  with  a  tennis  ground,  and  a  large 


garden,  where  the  finest  flowers  and  the 
earliest  fruit  in  the  neighbourhood  grew. 
This  garden  had  been  the  old  Vicar's  great 
delight  and  pride.  It  was  kept  in  perfect 
order ;  not  a  weed  dared  to  show  its  face ; 
and  the  tennis  ground  was  a  marvel  of 
beauty  and  verdure. 

Truly  the  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in 
pleasant  places,  Maurice  Chetwynd  thought, 
as  on  that  October  afternoon  he  drove  up 
the  garden  and  saw  the  sun  shining  on  the 
grey  stone  house,  and  the  sheltered,  trim 
garden  gay  still  with  autumn  flowers,  and 
on  the  purple  blossoms  of  a  clematis  which 
hung  over  the  porch,  and  waved  to  and  fro 
in  the  evening  breeze. 

Sarah,  one  of  the  late  Vicar's  servants, 
who  had  remained  behind  as  the  new 
Vicar's  housekeeper,  stood  waiting  to 
receive  him  in  the  hal],  and  took  him  into 
a  small  room,  which  had  formerly  been 
used  as  a  study,  and  where  she  had 
arranged  the  furniture  which  Chetwynd 
had  sent  from  his  old  lodgings. 

"  I  put  the  things  you  sent  in  here,  sir  ; 
they  looked  lost-like  in  the  dining-room," 
she  explained.  ''I  suppose  you  will  be 
getting  new  furniture  for  it  and  the  other 
rooms  1 " 

''All  in  good  time.  I  am  a  bachelor, 
you  know,  Sarah,"  Maurice  laughed  good- 
humouredly.  ''Anything  is  good  enough 
for  me.  As  long  as  I  have  a  chair  to  sit 
upon,  and  a  table  to  eat  and  write  at,  and 
a  bed  to  sleep  on,  I  am  content.  And  the 
room  looks  very  nice,"  he  added  com- 
placently. 

Sarah  inwardly  groaned  in  spirit.  She 
groaned  still  more  during  the  next  few 
months  over  the  changed  aspect  of  the 
Vicarage,  when  the  two  curates  arrived 
and  the  long  dining-room  —  only  used  in 
the  late  Vicar's  time  for  his  state  dinner- 
parties— was  turned  into  a  kind  of  club- 
room,  where  the  working  men  of  the 
parish,  in  company  with  the  Vicar  or  one 
of  his  curates,  might  smoke,  or  read,  or 
play  billiards  during  the  winter  evenings. 
The  mud  which  those  working  men 
deposited  on  the  mats  and  in  the  hall, 
their  loud  voices  and  laughter,  the  odour 
of  the  strong  tobacco  they  smoked,  used  to 
drive  Sirah — who  had  been  used,  in  the 
old  Vicar's  time,  to  better  things — almost 
desperate  sometimes.  She  was  often 
tempted  to  resign  her  post,  but  she  had 
grown  to  feel  a  motherly  affection  for  the 
pleasant^  cheery  young  Vicar,  and  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  abandon  him  tu 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  strange  housekeeper. 
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It  was  not  loDg  before  the  coDgre- 
gation  of  the  parish  church,  which  in 
the  old  Yicar's  time  had  sadly  fallen 
off,  improved  rapidly,  and,  as  it  in- 
creased, the  congregations  at  the  other 
churches  —  of  which  there  were  five  — 
diminished.  The  churchwardens  looked 
blue,  and  sighed  over  the  scanty  offertories, 
and  the  clergymen,  all  of  whom  were 
Benedicts  with  large  families,  made  sar- 
castic comments  on  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  young  unmarried  men  over  their 
married  brethren.  Only  Theo  Farquhar, 
the  Doctor's  pretty  daughter,  held  herself 
aloof  and  declined  to  join  the  admiring 
throng  of  ladies  who  flocked  to  the  week- 
day services,  and  worked  in  the  district, 
and  frequented  the  Dorcas  meetings  which 
the  Yicar,  who  combined  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  with  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove,  held  once  a  fortnight  at  the  Vicarage, 
and  of  which  Sarah,  the  housekeeper, 
strongly  disapproved. 

"  Poor  lad "  —  the  Vicar  was  nearly 
thirty — "he's  young  an'  foolish.  He'll 
know  better  by-an'-by  !  Wait  till  he  gets  a 
nice  wife,"  she  used  to  say  sometimes  when 
her  patience  had  been  more  than  commonly 
exercised.  "She'll  soon  knock  the  non- 
sense out  of  him  1 " 

But  though,  in  Sarah's  opinion,  a  nice 
wife  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  her 
Vicar  perfect,  she  showed  herself  by  no 
means  anxious  to  welcome  in  that  capacity 
any  one  of  the  ladies  who  attended  the 
Dorcas  meetings.  She  saw  that  the  tea 
with  which  they  were  regaled  was  hot  and 
strong,  that  the  bread-and-butter  and  tea- 
cakes  were  of  the  choicest  description; 
but  she  was  very  grim  and  taciturn  in  her 
manner  towards  the  fair  workers,  and 
openly  expressed  her  opinion  that  it  was 
not  BO  much  for  love  of  the  work  as  for 
love  of  the  Vicar,  that  they  flocked  so 
eagerly  on  every  alternate  Thursday  to  the 
Vicarage. 

''Why  don't  you  come  to  the  Dorcas 
meetings,  Theo  ?  "  Amy  Russell,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  workers, 
said  one  afternoon  to  Ttieo  Farquhar,  the 
Doctor's  daughter.  **  You  have  no  idea 
how  nice  they  are  or  how  much  we  enjoy 
them.  So  different  from  what  they  used 
to  be  in  poor  Mrs.  Tenby's  time.  The 
Vicar  is  so  genial  and  pleasant,  and  takes 
so  much  interest  in  the  work." 

"  Indeed  I    Does  he  sew  too  f " 

Theo  asked  the  question  in  her  most 
innocent  voice,  and  she  drooped  her  long 
lashes  so  demurely  over  her  brown  eyes 


that  Miss  Russell  failed  to  see  the  gleam 
of  mischief  that  shone  there. 

"  Of  course  not !  Don't  be  so  absurd. 
He  comes  in  occasionally,  always  while  we 
are  having  tea,  and  talks  to  us,  and  it  is  so 
delightful  I " 

"I  dare  say."  Theo  shrugged  her 
shoulders.  "  We  are  indeed  highly  favoured 
in  our  spiritual  guides  just  now.  Three 
unmarried  men,  all  young  and  passably 
good-looking !  Is  there  another  parish  in 
the  diocese  so  blessed,  I  wonder ! " 

"  You  needn't  scoff,  Theo.  And  as  for 
being  unmarried,  we  all  know  that  Mr. 
Chetwynd  does  not  intend  to  marry.  He 
does  not  approve  of  married  clergymen." 

''Of  course  he  does  not.  He  is  a 
prot^g^  of  the  Bishop's,  and  we  all  know 
what  his  opinions  are  on  that  subject,  and 
what  Mr.  Ghetwynd's  must  be,  brought  up 
at  the  feet  of  such  a  Gamaliel,"  Theo 
answered  demurely.  "  Still,  while  there's 
life  there's  hope,  you  know,  and  he  may 
change  his  mind  some  day." 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  that,"  Amy  said  sadly,  "  but  I  wish  you 
would  come,  Theo.     Do ;  just  for  once  ! " 

Theo  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to  a 
basket  filled  up  with  stockings  and  un- 
mended  garments. 

"  I  have  far  too  much  work  of  my  own 
to  do.  Amy.  I  have  no  time  to  spare  for 
such  frivolities  as  you  describe.  Besides,  I 
don't  believe,"  she  went  on  audaciously, 
"that  half  of  you  do  any  work  worth 
mentioning.  You,  my  dear,  in  common 
with  a  good  many  people,  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  occupation,  and  you  gladly  hail  Dorcas 
meetings  and  week-day  services  as  a  slight 
distraction  from  the  ennui  inseparable 
from  such  a  state  of  thinga  l^ow,  if 
you  had  a  house  and  an  invalid  mother  to 
look  after,  and  four  boys  to  make  and 
mend  for,  you  would  not  find  a  sewing 
party  so  much  of  a  treat  as  you  appear  to 
do.  I  have  too  many  home  duties  to  take 
any  part  in  parish  work,  and  so  I  told  Mr. 
Chetwynd." 

"  You  know  Mr.  Chetwynd  then,  Theo  1 
I  never  heard  you  mention  that  before," 
Amy  said  in  a  surprised  voice. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  him" — the  pretty 
pink  colour  deepened  in  Theo's  cht^eka  as 
she  spoke — "  he  comes  here  sometimes  to 
see — mother ;  and  I  give  him  the  benefit 
of  my  advice  and  opinion  occasionally. 
Dollie  and  he  are  great  friends ;  aren't  yon, 
Dollf" 

Dollie  was  sitting  on  the  low  window- 
seat,  half  in  and  huf  out  of  tiie  window ; 
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that  18  to  say,  her  head  and  body  were 
within  the  room,  bat  her  long,  black  legs 
dangled  ontride  the  window.  She  was  a 
pale  child  of  eight  or  nine,  with  great, 
dreamy,  grey  eyes  and  a  pretty,  sensitive 
mouth.  An  odd  child,  wise  beyond  her 
years,  fonder  of  books  than  of  playthings, 
and  with  quaint^  old-fashioned  ways  and 
sayings  which  often  startled  Theo,  and  made 
her  feel  half  afraid  of,  and  hsJf  anxious 
for  the  child. 

Very  pretty  and  pleasant  the  Doctor's 
garden  looked  that  April  afternoon.  The 
son  was  shining  on  the  red-brick  house,  on 
the  beds  of  bright  Bpring  flowers,  on  the 
tender  greens  and  browns  of  the  beeches 
and  elms  which  shaded  the  tennis  ground, 
and  which  were  now  just  breaking  into 
leaf.  It  shone  on  the  twins  who  were 
playing  with  a  big  dog  on  the  grass,  and 
fell  on  the  long  mane  of  fleecy  golden  hair 
which  hung  down  Dollie's  back.  She  looked 
up  dreamily  as  her  sister  spoke. 

'^  He  likes  Theo  better  them  me,"  she  said 
in  her  quiet  Toice.  "  He  talks  to  me,  but 
he  looks  all  the  time  at  Theo  i  I  suppose 
that  is,"  Dollie  went  on  meditatively, 
"because  he  thinks  she  is  pretty.'' 

Amy  Rassell  stared  and  laughed.  Theo's 
cheeks  flamed  up  suddenly  and  her  busy 
fingers  trembled.  She  gave  a  forced 
laagL 

"  You  silly  child  !  How  do  you  know 
what  Mr.  Ghetwynd  thinks?"  she  said. 
"  He  didn't  tdl  yon,  I  suppose  I " 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  and  Dollie  nodded  her 
yellow  bead  quaintly.  '^  I  asked  him  why 
he  stared  so  hard  at  you  when  you  were 
not  looking  at  him,  and  he  laughed  and  got 
red — oh,  as  red  as  you  are  now,  Theo — 
and  he  said — oh,  in  such  a  queer  voice — 
that  it  was  because  your  face  was  so  sweet 
und  tranquil  that  it  rested  him  to  look  at 
you;  that  he  thought  the  damsel  in  the 
House  Beautiful,  who  led  Christian  to  the 
chamber  called  'Peace,'  must  have  been 
something  like  you,  and  that  when  once  he 
entered  here  all  his  troubles  and  worries 
slipped  away  from  him,  just  as  Ohristian's 
burden  slipped  from  his  back  when  he 
reached  the  cross." 

Theo's  blushes  grew  still  more  intense ; 
she  pulled  her  needle  so  sharply  through 
the  stocking  she  was  mending  that  the 
worsted  snapped  suddenly. 

**  It  was  very  rude  of  you  to  ask  him 
sneh  a  question,"  she  said,  with  a  crushing 
air  of  dignity  which  was  quite  thrown 
away  on  Dollie.  "  The  idea  of  asking  any 
gentleman  whether  he  thought  I  was — 


pretty  i    I  thought  you  had  more  sense, 
DoUie  i " 

But  Dollie  declined  to  be  snubbed. 

"  But  I  didn't  ask  him  that,  Theo.  What 
I  wanted  to  know  was  why  he  was  always 
staring  at  you ;  there  was  nothing  rude  in 
that,"  she  retorted  placidly. 

Theo  deemed  it  best  not  to  pursue  the 
subject  She  laughed  and  changed  the 
conversation;  but  her  cheeks  were  still 
burning  painfully,  and  her  heart  was  beat- 
ing with  a  strange  sensation  of  surprise 
and  pleasure. 

Gould  it  be  true  f  Was  she  really  a  comfort 
to  him  t  she  wondered.  Was  it  really  a  rest  to 
him  after  his  hard  day's  work,  to  come  in 
and  spend  a  quiet  half -hour  in  the  pleasant 
drawing-room,  to  chat  with  her  mother  and 
herself,  or — ^as  happened  quite  as  often — 
to  sit  in  silence  and  lean  back  in  his  chair, 
and  listen  whOe  she  played  his  favourite 
noctums  or  symphonies  to  him  1  Was  it 
this  that  his  constant  visits  to  the  Bed 
House — as  Dr.  Farquhar's  house  was  called 
— and  which  took  jdace  always  once  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
meant  1  There  was  very  little  formality  or 
ceremony  at  the  Bed  House,  and  during 
the  last  few  weeks  they  had  all  grown  so 
accustomed  to  the  Vicar's  visits,  that  they 
had  almost  ceased  to  consider  him  a  visitor. 
Mrs.  Farquhar  would  look  up  and  smile 
when  he  entered  the  room,  and  hold  out  a 
white  hand  to  him  with  a  pleasant  word  of 
welcome.  Dollie — who  was  not  very  strong 
just  then,  and  was  having  a  long  holiday- 
would  lift  her  dreamy  eyes  from  her  book 
and  give  him  a  nod  and  smile,  and  Theo 
would  bring  him  a  cup  of  tea  and  then  go 
back  to  her  work,  or  her  music,  or  what- 
ever she  was  doing  when  he  entered  the 
room,  and  leave  him  to  talk  or  be  silent  as 
he  liked  best. 

No  one  but  Chetwynd  himself  knew  how 
he  had  grown  to  look  forward  to  those 
quiet  half-hours,  or  how  sweet  and  strange 
this  glimpse  of  home  life  and  domestic 
happiness  was  to  him.  He  had  never 
known  it  before;  his  father  and  mother 
had  died  when  he  was  quite  a  child ;  all 
his  life  up  the  time  of  his  ordination  had 
been  spent  at  school,  or  college,  or  with  his 
godfather  the  Bishop,  who  was  not  a 
Bishop  then  but  only  a  country  Bector. 
Home  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  he  had 
never  known  until  now ;  now  for  the  first 
time  be  began  to  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word.  He  had  known 
I  very  few  women,  none  intimately.  He  was 
'  nearly  thirty,  but  he  had  never  felt  even  a 
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pasBiDg  fancy  for  any  girJ,  and  the  sweet, 
foolish  rapture  of  a  young  man's  love 
dream  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  Until 
now  he  had  fully  shared  the  Bishop's 
opinion  that  a  clergyman,  unfettered  by 
domestic  ties  and  anxieties,  was  better  able 
to  devote  himself  to  his  work  and  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostles, 
than  one  whose  interests  must  necessarily 
be  divided  between  private  and  public 
duties.  He  had  the  greatest  reverence 
and  love  for  his  godfather;  he  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  to  imitate  him  and  to 
be  in  every  respect  like  him,  and  until 
now  he  had  been  firmly  convinced 
that  the  celibate  life  which  the  Bishop  had 
chosen,  and  secretly,  Ghetwynd  knew, 
longed  for  his  clergy  to  choose,  was  the 
noblest  and  the  best.  But  now,  for  the 
first  time,  a  doubt  of  this  assailed  him,  and 
longings  for  a  home,  for  love  of  wife  and 
children,  and  for  all  the  sacred  pleasures  of 
domestic  life  rent  his  heart.  As  day  by  day 
he  went  to  the  Bed  House,  as  day  by  day 
he  recognised  the  perfect  happiness  and 
rest  which  were  to  be  found  there,  and 
there  only,  and  knew  that  it  was  Theo's 
presence  that  wrought  the  charm,  that 
made  the  quiet  drawing-room  a  very  haven 
of  peace  to  him,  the  solitary  life  which  he 
had  planned  out  for  himself  grew  more  and 
more  distasteful,  the  future  with  which 
he  had  been  so  well  content,  and  of  which 
he  had  so  often  talked  with  his  godfather, 
unutterably  dreary  and  empty ;  for  it  was 
a  future  in  which  Theo  had  no  part, 
where  a  wife's  help  and  sympathy,  and 
chUdren's  love,  were  all  unknown.  It  was 
DoUie's  innocent  question  that  first  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  true  state  of  his  feelings. 
He  left  the  Bed  House,  and  went  home 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  feeling 
bewildered  and  excited,  and  as  if  he  had 
arrived  at  a  turning-point  in  his  life.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had  suddenly  come 
to  where  his  path  divided  into  two,  and 
that  the  moment  when  he  should  make  his 
choice  had  arrived.  And  he  stood  and 
looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other ; 
and  there  stood  at  one  a  radiant,  white- 
robed  figure,  with  smiling  eyes  and  out- 
stretched hand,  which  pointed  down  a 
pleasant  path  where  love's  roses  were 
blooming  and  love's  voices  filled  the  air 
with  sweetness;  and  at  the  other  a  dark 
figure  with  a  grave,  sorrowful  face,  and 
shoulders  bow^  beneath  the  weight  of 
a  heavy  burden — a  burden  borne  for  others 
— and  she  pointed  down  a  gloomy  path, 
and  bade  him  follow  her. 


He  looked  and  hesitated  long.  Long 
and  fierce  was  the  struggle  that  raged^  in 
his  heart.  Love — ^this  strange,  new  passion, 
whose  very  existence  he  had  doubted 
before — drew  him  one  way  with  almost 
resistless  force;  gratitude,  duty — the 
gratitude  he  owed  to  the  man  who  had 
been  more  than  a  father  to  him — another. 
How  could  he  bear  to  disappoint  his 
benefactor's  hopes,  to  run  contrary  to  his 
wishes)  How  could  he  confess  ^at  the 
scheme  of  life  which  they  had  mapped 
out  together  had  grown  hateful  to  him ; 
that  the  future  of  which  they  had  so  often 
spoken  with  such  deep  earnestness,  which 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  they  both  loved  so  well,  in  which 
self  and  self-seeking  had  no  part,  was  im- 
possible to  him  now;  that  he,  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  was  already  look- 
ing back,  proving  himself  unfit  for  his  high 
calling) 

No,  he  could  not  do  it,  he  told  himself. 
It  was  impossible.  He  must  flee  from 
temptation  before  an  honourable  retreat 
became  impossible.  There  was  no  harm 
done  as  yet,  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  Hieo  cared  for  him;  now,  if  he 
suffered,  at  all  events  he  suffered  alone. 
He  went  no  more  to  the  Bed  House; 
the  chair  which  they  had  been  wont  to 
call  his  remained  empty  now ;  no  longer 
did  Theo  listen  for  the  well-known  ring  at 
the  door ;  the  pleasant,  frank  face,  which 
she  secretly  admired  so  much,  was  seen  no 
more  in  the  pretty  drawing-room.  They 
all  wondered  over  the  sudden  cessation  of 
his  visits.  Glentle  Mrs.  Farquhar,  who 
never  thought  ill  of  any  one,  attributed 
the  reason  to  pressure  of  work  and  lack  of 
time,  and  openly  hoped  that  the  Vicar 
was  not  overworking  himself.  Dollie 
grumbled,  and  wondered  why  he  did  not 
come,  and  suggested  it  was  because  he  had 
grown  tired  of  them ;  Theo  kept  her 
thoughts  on  the  subject  to  herself.  It  was 
her  private  opinion  that  Amy  Bussell,  who 
was  one  of  the  greatest  gossips  in  the  place, 
had  retailed  DoUie's  question  and  the  Vicar's 
answer ;  that  in  consequence,  some  gossip 
concerning  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Bed 
House  had  arisen  and  reached  his  ears,  and 
that  he  thought  it  best  to  discontinue 
these  visits.  The  idea  that  he  considered 
the  precaution  necessary  was  intensely 
galling  to  Theo ;  he  need  not  have  been 
afraid,  she  told  herself;  she  was  not  so 
susceptible  as  all  thatl  So,  though  she 
missed  him  sorely,  she  put  a  bold  front 
upon  it,  was  as  merry  and  bright  and 
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played  tennis  as  gaily  as  ever;  and  if 
sometimes,  when  she  was  alone,  the  long- 
ing in  her  heart  for  the  pleasant  com- 
panionship, which  had  come  into  her  life 
with  the  spring-time  and  vanished  from  it 
almost  before  the  spring  flowers  were  faded, 
grew  almost  intolerably  painfal,  no  one 
bnt  herself  knew  of  it,  or  gaessed  what  an 
aduDg  heart  a  merry  smile  can  hide. 

She  met  Chetwynd  occasionally  in  the 
town,  sometimes  when  she  was  alone, 
sometimes  in  the  company  of  others;  if 
the  latter,  he  wonld  generally  stop  and 
shake  hands  and  ask  after  Mrs.  Farqohar, 
bnt  if  the  former,  would  pass  her  with 
merely  a  bow  and  smila  The  trath  was 
— little  as  Theo  gaessed  it — ^that  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  be  alone  with  her; 
eager  words  rose  to  his  lips,  which  must 
at  any  cost  be  crushed  back  and  remain 
for  ever  nnspokea  The  cold  dignity  of 
her  manner,  so  unlike  the  sweet,  gracious 
manner  which  had  won  his  love;  the 
wondering  glance  which  now  and  then  he 
fancied  he  read  in  her  brown  eyes,  told 
him  quite  as  plainly  as  any  words  could 
have  done  that  she  was  disappointed  in 
him,  and  seemed  to  ask  silently  for  the 
explanation  he  longed  to,  and  yet  dared  not, 
give  her.  Perhaps,  some  day,  he  told  him- 
self, when  some  worthier  man  than  him- 
self had  won  her  love  and  she  was  a  happy 
wife,  he  might  tell  her,  and,  since  love  was 
denied  to  lum,  ask  for  the  friendship  which 
— poor  substitute  though  it  was — would, 
after  all,  be  better  than  nothing  I 

OLD  EICHMOND. 


There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when 
Bichmond  is  without  its  charm;  but  in 
the  first  soft  prime  of  summer  time  the 
scene  is  surely  at  its  best :  before  the  trees 
have  become  languid,  and  are  powdered 
with  London  dust — while  the  first  fresh- 
ness is  there,  and  the  soft,  almost  dan- 
gerous, beauty.  To  float  gently  up  with 
the  tide,  where  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
white  arches  of  the  bridge,  gleaming 
against  the  leafy  hill  and  terraced  groves — 
here  is  the  epicurean  paradise ;  here  the 
lotus-eater's  abode,  where  we  may  forget 
the  cares  and  duties  of  the  outer  world. 
Hereabouts  lies  the  Castle  of  Indolence, 
in  its  soft,  unbroken  calm. 

Perhaps,  when  we  take  to  terra  firma 
and  visit  the  main  streets  of  the  little 
town,  we  shall  find  the  spell  of  quietude 
tnoken   into    many  fragments;    for   the 


people  who  live  in  Eichmond  and  resort 
there  are  not  of  a  torpid,  drowsy  nature 
by  any  means.  Here  we  have  George 
Street,  leading  from  the  railway  station, 
and  Hill  Street  at  right  angles  to  it,  with 
smart  shops  of  all  kinds,  but  especially 
piastrycooks',  with  a  specialty  for  those 
charming  little  cheesecakes  called  Maids 
of  Honour.  Then  there  are  carriages 
and  horses,  a  throng  of  well-dressed 
people  shopping  and  gossiping — the  Lass 
of  Eichmond  Hill  is  there  in  full  force. 
Anon,  a  four-horse  coach  rolls  along  with 
twanging  horn,  and  whirls  round  the  sharp 
comer  towards  the  bridge.  Now,  why 
should  there  be  this  sharp  elbow  in  the 
road  f  The  way  to  the  river  is  straight 
on  down  a  narrow  lane  called  Water  Lane, 
where  are  brewery  walls  and  humble 
cottages,  and  the  steam  of  vats  and 
coppers.  And  during  all  the  long  cen- 
turies that  had  elapsed  since  here  was 
first  a  human  dwelling-place,  up  to  about 
a  hundred  years  ago,  this  lane  was  the 
way  to  the  ferry,  and  where  the  head  of 
the  bridge  is  now  was  Ferry  Hill,  where 
the  rude  flat-bottomed  boat  would  be  wait- 
ing for  passengers,  with  old  Charon  ready 
to  demand  his  toll. 

There  exists  a  charming  mezzotint,  dated 
1776,  which  shows  the  present  Eichmond 
Bridge  in  the  course  of  leisurely  construc- 
tion, the  white  balustrade  half  completed, 
men  in  tall  hats  at  work  upon  the  un- 
finished  arches.  The  ferryboat  is  still  at 
work  carrying  over  its  load  of  passengers 
in  sacques  and  wide-skirted  coats. 

But  if  the  inhabitants  of  Eichmond  could 
have  had  their  way,  the  bridge  would 
have  been  lower  down  the  river,  and 
built  in  a  direct  line  with  George 
Street  and  Water  Lane,  thus  opening  up 
the  town  to  the  river,  and  forming  a 
thoroughfare  much  more  broad  and  con- 
venient from  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Bat  Mr.  Wyndham's  plan  prevailed  with 
the  county  authorities;  and,  as  nothing 
could  beat  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
bridge  in  its  present  site,  with  the  wooded 
ait  afiording  contrast  and  sweet  shadows 
and  reflections  on  the  silvery  tide,  we  may 
be  thankful  for  once  that  the  popular  cause 
did  not  prevail 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  visit 
Eichmond  make  their  way  either  to  the 
bridge  or  the  hill,  and  leave  unseen  the 
quaintest  and  most  characteristic  part  of 
the  old  town.  There  is  the  famous  finger- 
post at  the  crossways,  now  combined  with 
ornamental  street  lamps,  but  whidi  is  in 
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itself  a  pleasant  reminder  of  Eichmond's 
rural  estate,  and  one  arm  points  conspicu- 
oosly  to  "  The  Green."  It  is  not  far  to 
seek,  this  pleasant  green,  snrroanded  on 
two  sides  at  least  by  quaint  old-fashioned 
houses.  Thirty  years  ago  the  green  was 
in  rapid  progress  of  being  ruined  by 
atrocious  modem  villas;  but  happily  a 
change  of  taste  has  arrested  the  process, 
and  the  pleasant  colour  of  old  times  is  care- 
fully preserved,  and  such  new  buildings  as 
are  inevitable  harmonise  sufficiently  well 
with  their  surroundings.  The  old  theatre 
is  gone — that  old  Richmond  Theatre  which 
had  seen  Garrick  in  his  prime,  George 
Colman  the  Younger,  and  Edmund  Kean, 
and  which  witnessed  the  first  d6but  of  Helen 
Faucis  But  "  Maid  of  Honour  Row  "  is 
still  standing,  all  so  formal  and  prim,  with 
gates  and  railings  of  the  handsome  twisted 
ironwork  of  other  days,  when  sedan-chairs 
and  link-boys,  and  the  King's  heavy  gilded 
coaches,  often  stopped  the  way. 

Then  there  is  the  old  palace  in  the 
corner,  with  an  ancient  gateway  still  stand- 
ing, above  which  are  the  sculptured  arms 
of  the  Tudors,  all  with  the  true  cachet 
of  antiquity.  This  is  the  wardrobe-gate  of 
the  old  palace,  and  within  there  is  a  quaint 
three-cornered  green  with  buildings  of  the 
last  century  round  about — like  St.  James's 
Palace  in  their  formal  Georgian  aspect — 
and  here  and  there  parts  of  older  buildings, 
restored  and  adapted  to  modern  uses. 

But  the  green  has  its  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  palace  ;  the  green  where  the 
boys  are  now  playing  cricket,  and  where 
the  old  apple-woman  stands  with  her 
basket  under  the  trees,  while  people 
saunter  in  and  out  of  the  handsome 
pleasant  free  library. 

Fancy  the  palace  standing  there  in  its 
full  dimensions — the  palace  of  Henry  the 
Fifth — with  halls  and  chapel,  buttery  and 
wardrobe,  its  grand  gateway,  where  stand 
the  men-at-arms,  with  corselets  and  steel 
caps.  We  are  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
time,  and  the  King,  humouring  the  chivalric 
aspirations  of  his  courtiers — which  he  was 
far  from  sharing — has  proclaimed  a  grand 
tournament,  or,  as  Holinshed  has  it,  a 
"great  and  valiant  justing,  the  which 
endured  by  the  space  of  the  moneth  some- 
time within  the  said  palace,  and  sometime 
without  upon  the  greene  before  the  gate  of 
the  said  palace.'' 

Upon  the  green,  in  the  course  of  this 
tournament,  was  fought  a  fatal  combat, 
graced  by  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
tiie  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court;   but 


fought  as  furiously  and  savagely  as  any  of 
the  combats  ^^k  outrance"  of  more  ancient 
times.  The  dispute  that  originated  the 
duel  began,  no  doubt,  in  the  jealouay 
entertained  by  the  English  Knights  and 
Nobles  of  tine  Welsh  adherents  of  the 
King,  who  flocked  to  the  Court  of  their 
Royal  countryman,  eager  for  honours  and 
employment. 

A  favourite  usher  of  the  King's  was  one 
Hugh  Vaughan,  to  whom  Garter  had 
allotted  arms  which  an  English  Knight,  Sir 
James  Parker,  denounced  as  an  infringe 
ment  of  his  own.  The  King  supported 
his  henchman,  and  the  matter,  being  one 
of  honour,  was  referred  to  the  ordeal  of 
battle.  The  lists  were  set  in  due  order, 
the  trumpets  rang  out  their  challenges, 
and,  with  lances  couched,  the  two  com- 
batants rode  fiercely  at  each  other  over 
Richmond  Green.  At  the  first  course  the 
English  Knight  was  borne  to  the  earth, 
his  brain  pierced  by  the  Welshman's 
lance. 

The  result  of  the  fight  is  ascribed  by 
Holinshed  to  casualty  or  mischance ;  but 
the  chronicler  wrote  when  the  hand  of  the 
Tudor  was  still  heavy  on  the  land. 

But  old  Stowe  is  more  explicit,  and 
writes  that  the  cause  of  the  Knight's 
death  '^  was  thought  to  be  long  of  a  false 
helmet,  which,  by  force  of  the  cronacle  " — 
whatever  that  may  be— ''fay led,  and  so 
he  was  stricken  into  the  mouth  that  his 
tongue  was  borne  into  the  hinder  part  of 
the  head,  and  so  he  died  incontinently." 

Anyhow,  the  Knight  was  slain  in  fair 
fight,  and  none  molested  the  stout  Welsh- 
man for  his  deed.  Some  years  after  we 
meet  Hugh  in  high  feather,  attending  upon 
the  King  when  he  received  Prince  Philip 
of  Spain,  who  was  entertained  at  Richmond 
Palace,  and  he  is  described  in  the  Paston 
Letters  as  "  Sir  Hew  Wagham,  upon  a  bay 
horse,  trapped  with  cremysyn  velvet  full 
of  gylt  bells,  a  gown  of  black  velvet  and 
a  cheyn  of  gold,  bawdry  k  wys" — slung 
baldrick-fashion  across  the  chest,  "  worth 
five  hundred  pownd." 

Another  tournament  was  held  on  Rich- 
mond Green  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  young  and 
handsome  monarch  himself  took  put  in 
the  chivalric  encounters.  But  after  that  the 
green  figures  no  more  in  history,  although, 
doubtless,  it  has  had  its  full  share  of  revels, 
feasts,  and  merry-makings,  from  time  to 
time. 

Then  we  may  cross  the  old  palace  yard 
and  reach  a  quaint  lane  which  leads  down  to 
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the  riyeraide,  where  once  stood  the  chief 
frontage  of  the  old  palace;  and  here, 
seated  by  the  old  garden  wall  which  encloses 
the  site  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  palaces 
that  successively  existed  here,  a  garden 
where  yews  and  formal  walks  may  have 
lasted  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  with 
the  river  flowing  in  front — the  one  tin- 
•hanged  element  in  the  scene — ^we  may 
recall  some  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  famous  old  palace. 

Ages  ago,  here  was  the  manor-house  of 
Shene,  a  manor  that  seems  to  have  been  in 
royal  hands  before  the  Conquest,  a  manor 
that  included  the  whole  of  the  peninsula, 
with  its  rich  meadows  and  pastures,  which 
is  now  occupied  by  Kew  Gardens  and  the 
old  deer  park.  East  Shene  still  remains,  a 
hamlet  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus. 

Behind  the  fertile  isthmus  were  wide 
commons  and  heaths,  affording  excellent 
hunting  grounds.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
right  Boy  al  manor,  although  alienated  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  only  resumed  as  a 
Royal  demesne  in  the  days  of  Edward  the 
First  And  from  that  date  it  became  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Plantagenet 
Kbgs.  Here,  in  lonely  state,  died  great 
Eang  Edward,  the  third  of  the  name. 

Ajad  here  came  his  successor,  Richard, 
in  the  flush  of  all  his  splendid  fortunes. 
Here  at  Shene  were  spent  Richard's 
happiest  years,  in  the  society  of  his  young 
Queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  When  she  died 
there,  after  twelve  years  of  happy  married 
life,  Richard,  we  are  told,  cursed  Shene,  or 
held  it  as  accursed,  and  commanded  the 
palace  to  be  demolished.  And  this  was 
done  so  that  the  place  lay  waste  till  the 
end  of  the  following  reign.  But  Henry 
the  Fifth  built  a  new  palace  there,  not 
heeding  the  curse,  or  perhaps  thinking  to 
evade  it  by  occupying  a  site  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  old  ona  But  there  was 
certainly  nothing  in  the  fate  of  Henry,  his 
early  death  and  unachieved  work,  or  in 
the  unhappy,  troubled  existence  of  his  suc- 
cessor, to  encourage  people  to  meddle  with 
suchlike  things  as  curses.  The  palace  of 
Henry  the  Fifth  existed  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  when  in  1498  occurred 
a  great  fire,  which  practically  destroyed 
the  palace.  The  King,  fond  of  the  site,  at 
once  set  to  work  to  rebuOd  it.  In  1499 
we  find  the  King  dating  his  letters,  ''  £x 
castello  nostro  de  Shena,"  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  style  is  changed,  and  it  is 
now  Richmond. 

In  this  change  of  name  perhaps  the 
King  was  influenced   a   little   by  some 


superstitious  feeling  that  the  curse  of  un- 
happy Richard  still  clung  to  the  earlier 
name ;  about  the  new  palace  there  should 
be  no  unlucky  memories.  And  perhaps 
the  beautiful  position  of  the  Yorkshire 
Richmond — ^irom  whose  once  proud  castle 
he  took  his  title — with  its  hiU  and  sweet 
vale,  and  bright  flashing  river,  seemed 
here  reproduced  in  tamer  but  more 
luxuriant  beauties.  Anyhow,  Richmond 
was  the  name  selected,  and  Richmond  the 
place  has  been  called  ever  since.  Yet  the 
old  name  still  survives  in  legal  documents; 
and  should  you  be  passing  the  old  Grey- 
hound Inn  in  the  High  Street,  you  may 
see,  perhaps,  some  notice  affixed  by  the 
doorway,  addressed  to  the  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Richmond,  otherwise  West  Shene, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  do  their 
customary  suit  and  service  to  the  lord 
thereof — that  is,  to  our  most  religious  and 
gracious  Queen,  who  holds  the  manor  as 
heir  to  the  Plantagenets  and  succeeding 
monarchs. 

An  old  print  represents  the  Richmond 
Palace  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  buildiog  as 
a  curious  composite  edifice,  crowned  with 
numerous  towers  and  pinnacles  —  rather 
Moresque  than  Gothic.  Henry  the  Eighth 
frequented  the  place,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
came  here  to  die.  Her  grandfather,  Henry 
the  Seventh,  had  also  died  here — in  the 
gloom  and  neglect  that  marked  the  last 
moments  of  monarchs.  And  Elizabeth, 
worn  and  weary  with  the  weight  of  her 
seventy  years  of  brilliant  but  lonely  exist- 
ence, was  soothed  in  her  last  moments  by 
the  murmur  of  the  river  speeding  past,  and 
the  quiet  seclusion  of  all  around.  The  end 
was  daily  expected,  and  the  future  seemed 
full  of  gloomy  uncertainty.  And  Stowe 
relates  how,  <*  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
Queen  lodging  at  Richmond,  and  lying 
dangerously  sicke,  straite  watches  were 
kept  in  the  Citie  of  London,  with  warding 
at  the  gates.  Lanthomes,  with  lights 
hanged  out  to  burne  all  the  night." 

The  Stuarts  used  the  palace  at  times, 
and  Charles  the  First  settled  it  upon  his 
Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  and  we  hear  of  a 
masque  performed  there  before  their 
Majesties,  written  by  laord  Bnckhurst  and 
Sackville,  afterwards  Lord  Dorset.  When 
a  survey  was  taken  of  the  place  during  the 
Commonwealth,  there  existed  a  spacious 
hall  with  a  turret,  or  clock-case;  privy 
lodgings  with  fourteen  turrets;  a  round 
tower,  chapel,  p<»rticoes,  and  covered 
galleries ;  with,  in  the  language  of  advertise- 
ments, the  usual  offices.    But  during  this 
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time  the  building  fell  out  of  repair  and 
was  partly  pulled  down,  and  when  the 
Restoration  brought  the  palace  once  more 
into  the  possession  of  the  Grown,  it  was  no 
longer  a  fit  residence  for  Royalty.  And  in 
1720,  we  find  the  palace  altogether  decayed 
and  parcelled  out  among  various  tenants, 
and  several  of  the  old  riverside  houses 
occupy  portions  of  its  grounds,  and  are 
built  of  its  materials. 

When  the  Hanoverian  dynasty  came  to 
the  throne,  Richmond  became  again  a 
favourite  Royal  residence.  George  the 
Second  built  himself  a  lodge  in  the  little 
park  lower  down  the  river,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  observatory,  where  Queen 
Garoline  amused  herself  by  erecting  a 
number  of  fantastic  buildings,  hermitages, 
grottoes,  and  so-called  caves;  assisted  by 
her  protege  and  domestic  chaplain,  the 
Wiltshire  poet,  originally  a  humble  farm 
labourer,  who  had  rhymed  himself  into  the 
Royal  favour.  But  when  the  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  the  new  taste  by  Gapability 
Brown,  he  destroyed  all  these  gimcracks. 

And  marred  with  impious  hand  each  eiweet  design 
Of  Stephen  Duck  and  good  Queen  Garoline. 

But  the  parks  and  gardens  belonging  to 
the  old  palace,  including  the  little  park  and 
the  old  deer  park,  were  practically  united 
with  the  grounds  of  the  more  favoured 
palace  of  Eew  in  1785,  when  a  public 
thoroughfare,  called  Love  Lane,  which  led 
from  the  north  end  of  Richmond  to  Kew, 
was  finally  suppressed,  and  Royal  privacy 
thus  secured. 

As  this  brings  Richmond  Palace  into 
connection  with  the  popular  Kew  Gardens, 
the  history  of  the  latter  may  be  here  suc- 
cinctly stated. 

The  gardens  were  originally  those  of 
Eew  House,  in  private  hands  till  1730, 
when  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales — unlucky 
Fred — purchased  a  long  lease  of  them;  and 
the  grounds  —  two  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  or  so — were  then  laid  out  under  the 
direction  of  Kent,  a  famous  landscape  gar- 
dener of  the  period.  Prince  Fred  died 
at  Eew  House,  and  his  widow,  the  Princess 
Augusta,  took  up  the  task  of  improvement, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  faithful  but 
unpopular  Earl  of  Bute,  began  the  intro- 
duction and  cultivation  of  foreign  plants. 

George  the  Third,  son  of  Fred  and 
Augusta,  purchased  the  home  of  his  youth, 
and  forthwith  pulled  down  the  house  and 
built  another,  which  his  son  George  as 
dutifully  demolished.  And  the  house  now 
known  as  Eew  Palace,  the  grounds  of 
which   cut   off   a  corner  of  the  Public 


Gardens  by  the  river,  was  an  acquisition 
of  good  Queen  Charlotte,  who  there  died. 
And  the  house  had,  in  earlier  timeSy 
belonged  to  Hugh  Portman,  who  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Queen  Charlotte  had  taken  great  in- 
terest in  the  gardens,  and,  in  an  age  of  dis- 
covery, when  travellers  and  explorers  were 
constantly  bringing  home  new  species  and 
varieties  of  plants,  the  collections  of  Kew 
were  greatly  extended  and  enriched.  But, 
after  the  Queen's  death,  the  gardens  were 
somewhat  neglected,  til),  in  1840,  they 
were  assigned  for  public  uses.  A  large 
tract  of  ground,  however,  between  the 
gardens  and  the  river,  mostly  the  ancient 
demesne  of  old  Richmond  Palace,  is  still 
in  exclusively  Royal  occupation. 

Perhaps  we  have  lingered  too  long  about 
the  grassy  meadows  by  the  river,  and 
Richmond  Hill  now  invites  us,  with  its 
terrace  and  the  lovely  view  therefrom, 
which  is  the  crown  and  perfection  of  Rich- 
mond's beauties ;  the  river  shining  in  grace- 
ful curve,  the  meadows,  woods,  and  lovely 
islets — a  scene  often  described,  but  the 
charm  of  which  can  hardly  be  conveyed  by 
words,  its .  sweetness  and  withal  its  sad- 
ness. 

Enchanting  vale  !  beyond  whatever  the  Muse 
Has  of  Achaia  or  Hesperia  sung. 

But  poet  Thomson  does  not  touch  the 
right  chord,  nor,  with  all  deference,  does 
Walter  Scott  in  his  somewhat  laboured 
description,  when  he  brings  Jeanie  Deans 
upon  the  scene  in  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian:" ''A  huge  sea  of  verdure,  with 
crossing  and  intersecting  promontories  of 
massive  and  tufted  groves,  was  tenanted 
by  numberless  flocks  and  herds,  which 
seemed  to  wander  unrestrained  and 
unbounded  through  the  rich  ^  pastures. 
The  Thames  here  turreted  with  villas, 
and  there  garlanded  with  forests,  moved 
on  slowly  and  placidly,  like  the  mighty 
monarch  of  the  scene,  to  whom  all  its  other 
beauties  were  but  accessories,  and  boie  on 
his  bosom  a  hundred  barks  and  skiffs, 
whose  white  sails  and  gaily  fluttering 
pennons  gave  life  to  the  whole." 

Since  he  wrote,  some  of  the  pastoral 
charm  of  the  scene  has  diminished,  and 
the  whole  has  become  more  urban;  but 
there  is  now  the  additional  attraction  of 
the  gardens  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  which  are  now  open 
to  the  public. 

Where  the  quiet  old  hostelry  once  stood 
is  now  a  huge  building,  like  some  Dutch 
chateau  swollen  to  portentous  size.    The 
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old  fiont  of  the  Star  and  Garter  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1870.  It  harmonised 
with  the  plain,  stiff  gateway  of  the  park, 
whose  piers  bear  the  initials  of  George  and 
Charlotte.  The  park  is  a  fine  one,  per- 
haps hardly  sufficiently  appreciated  by 
Londoners  for  a  walk  from  Boehampton 
Gate  to  Bichmond  Gate,  through  well- 
timbered  glades,  where  deer  are  browsing 
in  herds,  and  where  wild  birds  nest  in 
security,  and  carol  finely  in  the  early  days 
of  summer.  The  official  title  of  the  place 
is  the  New  Park^  and,  like  the  New  Forest, 
it  owes  its  existence  to  a  stretch  of  despotic 
anthority.  The  park  was  enclosed  by 
Charles  the  Firi&t,  who  expropriated  a 
number  of  small  proprietors  and  copy- 
holders with  small  regard  to  their  rights, 
while  the  cost  of  the  whole  made  his  more 
pindent  councillors  stand  aghast.  The 
Pen  Ponds,  which  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  park,  and  afford  capital  ekating  in 
seyere  winters,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  gravel  pits.  But  in  a  plan  of 
1754  the  ponds  are  termed  the  Canal,  and 
there  is  a  boat-house,  while  they  are 
evidently  regarded  as  ornamental  ap- 
pendages of  the  adjacent  old  and  new 
lodges.  The  latter,  or  White  Lodge,  is 
represented  by  Scott  as  the  residence  of 
Queen  Caroline,  when  she  had  her  memor- 
able interview  with  Jeanie  Deans. 

Then  there  is  Pembroke  Lodge,  which 
has  had  many  distinguished  occupants; 
and  behind  the  lodge  is  a  knoll  knovm  as 
Harry's  Mount,  from  which,  according 
to  tradition.  King  Harry  watched  for  the 
flash  of  the  signal-gun  from  the  Tower, 
which  should  announce  that  the  head  of 
fair  Ann  Boleyn  had  fallen  in  the  dust 
A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Harry's 
Mount,  according  to  the  plan  of  1754,  is 
Oliver's  Mount,  which  another  tradition 
affirms  to  have  been  occupied  by  Cromwell 
on  the  occasion  of  some  battle  or  skirmish 
in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  still  plenty 
of  wild  game  in  the  coverts ;  but  the  wild 
turkeys  have  disappeared  of  which,  as  late 
as  George  the  Second's  time,  there  was  a 
considerable  flock.  The  King  was  fond  of 
the  chase  of  these  wild  turkeys,  and  the 
mode  thereof  was  to  chase  the  birds  into 
trees  with  dogs,  and  then,  when  treed,  to 
shoot  them  down.  A  strange  scene  it 
must  have  been  when  the  peppery  but 
valiant  little  monarch  in  wig  and  cocked 
hat  took  the  field  against  the  turkeys. 
And  almost  as  strange  it  must  have  been 
to  have  met  the  Banger  of  the  period, 
*'Bob"  Walpole,  the    son  of    the  great 


statesman,  red-faced,  and  perhaps  a  little 
tipsy,  but  sticking  close  to  his  hounds — his 
pack  of  merry  little  beagles,  as  they  raced 
their  quarry  about  the  park. 

Any  one  who  enters  or  leaves  the 
park  by  Shene  Gate,  may  notice  a  fine 
old  ash  tree  to  the  eastward  of  the  path, 
which  must  have  stood  there  for  some 
centuries.  It  was  formerly  the  object 
of  a  curious  but  cruel  observance  in  the 
way  of  popular  superstition.  It  is 
called  the  shrew  ash,  and  the  way  was, 
when  any  member  of  a  family  was  ill,  to 
secure  a  shrew  mouse,  and  boring  a  hole 
in  the  tree,  to  immure  the  poor  little 
victim  therein.  When  the  mouse  died, 
the  invalid  would  recover.  A  gate  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  park  bears  the  name 
of  Bobin  Hood's  Gate,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  famous  outlaw  ever  ventured 
so  far  south.  But  that  there  have  been 
outlaws  and  deerstealers  about  the  place 
in  old  times  is  likely  enough.  And  one 
may  wander  up  and  down  in  Bichmond 
Paik  for  a  long  while  without  exploring 
every  nook  and  comer ;  for  the  park  walls 
embrace  a  circuit  of  nine  miles  or  so.  There 
are  times,  indeed,  when  the  harts  are 
belliug  in  the  woodland  glades,  and  it  may 
be  rather  dangerous  to  approach  them ;  and 
there  was  a  scare  not  long  ago  of  an  attack 
of  rabies  among  the  deer.  But  that  seems 
to  have  passed  over ;  and  with  the  summer, 
and  the  full  beauty  of  the  woodlands,  there 
can  be  no  sweeter,  pleasanter  resort  than 
the  shades  of  Bichmond  Park. 


PEN  AND  INK  VILLAGE  SKETCHES. 

ON  THE  ROAD. 

A  Highland  village,  differisg  in  no 
respect  from  twenty  other  Highland  vil- 
lages, save  in  the  exceptionally  beautiful 
scenery  surrounding  it ;  a  wild  panorama 
of  loch  and  scarp,  and  hill  and  river  meet- 
ing the  eye  at  every  turn,  perfect  of  its 
kind. 

The  same  adjective  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  architecture  characterising  its  buildings. 
The  old  picturesque  brown  lichen  and 
moss-covered  thatched  cottages  —  dear  to 
an  artist's  eye — have  been  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  and  hideous  bay- 
windowed  villas — all  of  one  type — crowned 
with  an  unsightly  tower,  are  dotted  down 
on  every  knoll,  with  a  delightful  disregard 
to  any  rule  of  beauty,  with  no  advantage 
of  situation  as  to  shade  from  trees  or 
suitability  of  aspect 
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Generally,  a  triangular  piece  of  ground 
surrounded  by  a  bare  stone  wall,  unmis- 
takably marks  the  boundary  of  the  small 
demesne,  and  one  has  not  to  be  told  that 
the  rustic  owners  of  these  desirable  pro- 
perties are  their  own  ornamental  gar- 
deners. 

An  eye  to  the  main  chance  sees  more 
beauty  in  a  small  vegetable  plot  which  will 
yield  turnip?,  carrots,  and  potatoes,  than 
in  the  sweet,  old-fashioned  wallflower,  stock, 
southern-wood,  "  lads'-love,"  cowslips,  and 
lupins  of  an  ideal  cottage  garden. 

Everything  in  our  village  is  subservient 
to  the  letting  season ;  land,  flowers,  pro- 
duce of  every  kind  is  cultivated  with  an 
eye  to  the  best  market,  spoiliog  all  free 
untrammelled  taste,  ruining  the  rusticity 
of  the  neighbourhood,  teaching  the  people 
to  drive  hard  bargains,  and  turning  what 
was  a  peaceful  vaUey  into  a  gay  autumn 
resort,  where,  during  the  short  harvest,  the 
silly  sheep  who  have  wandered  thither  are 
quickly  and  closely  shorn. 

The  place  under  its  winter  garb  is  un- 
recognisable as  the  same  locality.  For 
eight  long  months  the  deserted  villas  look 
still  more  hideous,  with  all  their  blinds 
drawn,  and  the  leafless  cabbage-stocks 
making  the  dreary  little  gardens  look  like 
miniature  cemeteries ;  a  pall  of  gloom  and 
desolation  settles  on  the  place. 

The  aborigines  must  occupy  their  time 
somehow,  but,  to  me,  the  principal  duty  of 
man,  and  woman  too,  in  these  parts, 
appears  to  be  gossip.  They  calculate  the 
gains  of  the  past  season  and  speculate  on 
the  possibilities  of  the  next,  and,  on  the 
whole,  lead  a  rather  vegetable  life. 

Biography  of  any  kind  is  always  in- 
teresting, and  they  have  their  tragedies 
and  comedies,  their  loves  and  their  losses, 
their  laughter  and  their  tears,  as  well  as 
other  people.  And  an  outsider  like 
myself,  but  lately  come  to  live  among  them, 
finds  his  only  employment  in  the  dreary 
winter  in  studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
place.  In  sickness  and  sorrow  they  are 
kind  to  each  other,  and  appreciative  of  a 
stranger's  sympathy  and  interest.  To 
strangers  they  are  courteous,  in  spite  of 
the  *<dour"  independent  Scotch  manner, 
which  loudly  proclaims  that  they  are  as 
good  as  you  I 

Walking  about  is  the  sole  amusement, 
if  you  do  not  possess  the  wherewithal  to 
drive ;  and  it  is  not  very  often  in  these 
lovely,  lonely,  woodland  bypaths  that  one 
comes  across  anything  worth  record  in  the 
shape  of   adventure,  but  now  and  again 


unusual    sights    greet    the    eye    such   ai 
happened  to  us  lately. 

It  was  a  clear,  bright  October  evening 
the  air  was  keen  with  a  touch  of  frosi 
which  seemed  to  mark  more  dlstinctlj 
than  usual  the  blue  outline  of  the  rockj 
ridge  of  mountain  bounding  the  horizon^ 
against  a  sa£fron  sky. 

The  woods  were  a  glory  of  russet  and 
gold,  and  rich,  red  brown,  contrasting  with 
tiie  deep  velvety  green  of  pine  and  spruce 
firs.  Here  and  uiere  in  a  deep  pool  in 
the  rapidly-flowing  river  gleamed  the 
reflection  of  the  sunset  sky ;  and  over  all 
brooded  an  exquisite  stillness,  eloquent 
in  its  very  silence,  of  the  Sabbath  evening ; 
broken  only  by  the  sounds  from  some 
distant  farmyard  striking  clear  and  sharp  on 
the  keen  *'  snell "  air.  Such  was  the  scene 
we  contemplated  with  admiring  eyes  as  we 
returned  late  one  afternoon  from  Sunday- 
school 

We  had  crossed  by  the  ferry-boat,  and 
as  we  walked  up  the  tangled  lane  which 
led  from  the  river  to  the  high-road,  our 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  number  of 
people  we  met  bending  their  steps  in  the 
direction  from  which  we  had  come. 

A  number  of  people,  comparatively 
speaking,  considering  how  few  stragglers 
we  generally  encounter;  groups  of  two 
and  three  every  here  and  there,  evidently 
hurrying  on  to  one  common  point  of  view. 
We  stopped  a  couple  and  asked  if  anything 
unusual  had  occurred;  an  accident,  or 
something  of  that  nature. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "a  member  of 
the  little  Baptist  chapel  in  the  village  is  to 
be  baptized  in  the  river  immediately." 

Never  having  witnessed  a  ceremony  of 
the  kind,  we  retraced  our  steps  and  joined 
the  little  community  now  assembled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tummel.  It  was  a  quaint 
yet  most  impressive  scene,  with  a  singular 
weird  beauty  of  its  own.  The  exquisite 
landscape  of  loch,  and  tree,  and  river ;  the 
glorious  golden  evening  mellowing  into 
the  dusky  twilight — that  tender  hour  of 
gloaming,  "  when  the  kye  come  hame " — 
the  vivid  autumn  tints. 

The  clear  twang  of  far-off  voices  in  the 
frosty  stillness ;  the  low,  soft  murmur  of 
the  gently  flowing  river;  the  hashed 
assemblage  round  the  minister,  whose 
voice  rose  and  fell  in  the  accents  of  earnest 
prayer ;  the  candidate  for  baptism,  an  old 
and  slightly  deformed  man  standing  in  the 
midst,  thus  publicly  making  his  professionof 
repentance  for  a  past  misused  life,  and  belief 
in  his  Lord  and  Saviour — all  went  to  form 
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a  picture  not  to  be  soon  effaced  from  the 
memory  of  an  onlooker.  Who,  even  among 
ihoee  who  did  not  share  the  same  creed, 
would  not  have  been  impressed  by  a  scene 
likethisi 

A  few  verses  were  sung,  a  simple  address 
given,  and  the  minister,  takiqg  the  man's 
hand,  walked  with  him  into  the  water  and 
there  immersed  him.  The  short  and  touch- 
ing rite  was  over ;  he  had  been  received 
into  the  Church,  had  given  evidence  of  his 
desire  to  lead  a  new  Uife,  and  declared  his 
wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  fellowship 
and  communion  of  his  co-worshippers ;  and 
the  next  necessary,  but  slightly  incongruous 
step  was,  his  wife,  who  was  waiting  with  a 
ehuige  of  dry  clothes  over  her  arm,  hurry- 
ing hun  into  the  wood  near  by  to  perform 
his  toilet  1  Whether  the  clergyman  did 
the  same  I  don't  know,  and  how  they  both 
managed  to  escape  taking  cold  that  sharp 
evening  remains  a  mystery. 

Since  this  took  place,  the  same  com- 
munity have  built  a  new  chapel  in  the 
village,  where  a  suitable  font  or  ''  tank " 
rather,  is  placed  wherein  to  celebrate  adult 
baptisins. 

It  may  be  that  outdoor  baptisms  are  more 
common  than  I  suppose  them  to  be ;  this 
was  the  first  I  hail  heard  of,  imd  most 
people  to  whom  I  have  spoken  of  it  have 
expressed  their  astomshment  at  its  being 
celebrated  outside. 

Tinkers  abound  in  the  locality  of  our 
village,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  Central 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  I  do  not  know  if 
there  is  an  equivalent  word  for  the  Scotch 
''tinker"  in  England.  I  know  that  the 
genus  himself  is  to  be  frequently  met  with 
there.  He  is  not  a  gipsy,  though  his  mode 
of  life  and  habit  of  going  about  mending 
chairs,  making  brooms,  selling  tin  dishes, 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  his  superior 
gipsy  brother.  Nor  is  he  a  tramp — he  indeed 
is  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  he  is  a 
waif  from  great  cities,  out  of  work,  and  a 
much  more  dangerous  character,  prone  to 
prey  on  his  fellow-man,  and  ifonder  of 
begging,  or  perhaps  stealing,  than  of 
work. 

The  tinkers  go  about  the  country  in  large 
families  or  groups  of  families,  with  always 
the  inevitable  baby  or  babies  slung  in  an 
old  ragged  shawl  on  a  woman's  back.  Some 
of  them  travel  in  caravans  which  they  draw 
up  at  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  or  in  the 
glade  of  a  wood  by  the  roadside.  One  of 
those  itinerant  families  had  pitched  its 
camp  some  two  miles  from  the  village  in 
the  lovely  valley  of  Strath  Tummel,  whence 


an  earnest  request  came  one  summer  night 
about  ten  o'clock,  for  the  doctor  to  go  out 
and  see  a  child  who  was  seriously  ill. 
It  was  an  evening  of  intense  heat.  The 
young  moon  lay  languidly  in  a  misty 
haze,  which  there  was  no  breeze  to  dispel ; 
the  outline  of  the  blue  hills  was  blurred  with 
a  thin,  grey  mist ;  the  air  was  stifling  and 
heavyt  and  when  the  doctor  went  into  the 
stuffy  caravan — where  father,  mother,  and 
nine  children  were  huddled  together — he 
could  scarcely  breathe.  He  was  shown 
the  sick  child  ;  but  his  quick  eye  taking  a 
casual  survey  of  the  other  occupants  of  the 
miserable  van,  he  saw  that  in  another 
corner  lay  one  who  was  in  far  greater  need 
of  his  skill.     Turning  to  the  man  he  said : 

"  You  sent  for  me  to  see  the  child, 
whom  a  few  simple  remedies  will  put  to 
rights ;  but  can't  you  see  yourself  that  your 
wife  there  is  very,  very  ilH  " 

"  She's  been  l^e  that  for  mony  a  day," 
said  the  man.  <' There's  naething  the 
metter  wi'  her  by  ordinar.  She's  Aye  scant 
o'  breath." 

'*  Nothing  the  matter  1 "  exdaiihed  the 
young  fellow.  ''I  am  not  at  all  sure, 
judging  by  her  appearance,  that  she  will 
live  to  see  the  morning." 

Had  he  foreseen  the  consequences  of  his 
hasty  dictum,  he  might  have  kept  it  to 
himself;  for  the  man,  overwhelmed  by  the 
prospect  of  such  a  sudden  calamity,  gave 
way  to  the  unrestrained  grief  of  his  Mnd, 
in  cries  and  howls  piteous  to  hear. 

The  eldest  of  the  nine  children — ^herself 
only  thirteen  —  wrung  her  small  hands 
crying : 

''What'U  I  due  wi'  fevther  an'  the 
bairns » " 

The  poor  mother,  little  upwards  of  thirty 
years  of  age,  lay  gasping  for  breath  in  a 
comer  of  the  van,  the  hectic  flush  on  her 
wan  cheek  showing  even  in  the  pale  moon- 
light. 

The  doctor  comforted  them  as  best  he 
could,  saying  he  would  ride  rapidly  back 
to  the  village  and  return  at  once  with 
food  for  the  almost  starving  children  and 
some  restoratives  for  the  woman.  In  a 
short  time  he  drove  back  laden  with  soup 
and  broken  viands  of  all  sorts,  from  the 
kind-hearted  wife  of  the  village  hotel 
keeper;  but  finding  the  poor  woman's 
struggles  to  breathe  even  greater  than 
before,  he  lifted  her  out  of  the  caravan 
and  laid  her  gently  on  the  mossy  turf  by 
the  roadside  to  die. 

A  dead  stillness  took  the  air,  rendering 
to  distant  sounds  a  nearness  and  vividness 
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quite  preternatural.  The  whistle  of  a  bud, 
returning  late  to  its  nest,  strack  with  a 
flhriU  note  almost  painfully  on  the  ear; 
the  swish  and  gurgle  of  the  river  over  its 
pebbly  bed,  the  fall  of  a  oone  from  a  fir 
tree,  the  sound  of  a  rabbit  scutUing 
through  the  ferny  dell,  broke  on  the  op- 
pressive stillness  like  a  startling  dream* 

One  by  one,  overhead,  the  stars  pierced 
the  hot,  hazy  sky,  looked  timidly  down, 
as  it  seemed,  on  the  dying  woman, 
and  then  shrank  back  beneath  the  cloudy 
veil  which  hid  the  blue.  It  looked  as  if 
all  nature,  awed  and  hushed,  held  its 
breath  expectant  of  the  coming  of  that 
"  shadow  feared  of  man." 

The  still  night  air  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  soothe  the  sufferer's  fevered  panting  as 
the  young  man  held  her  in  his  arms  and 
tried  to  hush  her  constant  wailing  over  the 
fact  of  her  dying,  where  she  could  not  get  a 
priest  to  administer  the  last  services  of  her 
religion.  Himself  of  a  manly,  religious  type, 
he  sought  at  thia  last  supreme  moment  to 
instil  some  faith  and  hope  into  the  ignorant 
woman's  breast,  and  as  the  tender  dawn 
stole  faint  and  grey  over  the  sleeping  tree- 
tops,  and  the  glad  sun  kissed  the  drooping 
branches  of  the  pale  birch  trees,  from 
under  the  shadow  of  the  beechen  glode, 
and  from  the  supporting  arm  of  this  her 
last  earthly  friend,  the  soul  of  the  poor 
wandering  tinker  went  fortL 

And  again  into  the  fresh  momine  air 
burst  out  the  wailing  moumingfor  the  dead, 
a  trace  of  the  Oriental  blood  which  perhaps 
coursed  in  their  veina 

Next  day  as  we  walked  through  the 
village  we  met  a  cart  on  which  was  a  rude 
deal  coffin  covered  with  a  tartan  shawl,  and 
behind  it  walked  the  tinker  and  his  little 
girl.  They  had  some  three  miles  to  go  to 
the  churchyard  from  the  valley  where  their 
van  was  pitched,  and  alas  1  they  had,  on 
their  return,  to  pass  the  public-house,  and 
some  of  our  party  lingering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood saw  the  mourner  meet  some 
friends,  go  in,  and  by-and-by  emei^e  to 
pursue  his  unsteady  way  home  to  his  little 
orphan  family. 

Shall  we  dare  to  cast  a  stone  at  himi 
Perchance  his  heart  was  hot  and  heavy 
within  him ;  the  joys  and  solaces  of  his 
life  were  few  and  far  between,  and  not  of 
too  refined  a  nature ;  the  accursed  drink 
afforded  a  few  minutes'  oblivion  of  trouble, 
one  glass  and  then  another,  the  boundary 
was  passed,  and  the  deed  was  done. 

The  following  day,  unthinking  of  the  sad 
tragedy  enacted  in  our  midst^  we  walked 


with  some  visitors  along  the  lovely  Tummel 
Glen,  and,  coming  to  an  open  glade,  we 
saw  the  caravan,  some  half-clad  children 
playing  about,  and  the  sick  infant  lying 
quite  naked  on  a  filthy  mat»  covered  by  a 
rag,  right  in  the  fierce  rays  of  an  almost 
tropical  sun.  The  face  was  pinched  and 
blue  with  that  woeful,  painful,  patient  look 
of  sufferbg  so  often  seen  in  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  but  doubly  melancholy  to  see  in  the 
face  of  a  child. 

The  girl  of  thirteen — ^now  mother  and 
elder  sister  in  one — ^was  busy  inside  the 
caravan,  and  as,  on  enquiry,  we  found  they 
had  been  feeding  the  sick  child  on  all  and 
sundry  of  the  good  tUngs  sent  by  sympa- 
thetic villagers,  it  was  little  wonder  he  had 
become  much  worse.  We  suggested  his 
being  removed  out  of  the  sun's  hot  rays 
into  the  shadow  of  tiie  van,  which  was 
done ;  and  we  went  on  our  way  ruminating 
on  a  mode  of  life  which  seemed  to  us  so 
uncomfortable,  so  sad  and  hapless,  bat 
which,  I  dare  say,  to  them  has  some  com- 
pensating advantages. 

In  fact,  these  advantages  presented  them- 
selves to  us  shortly  after  in  very  enticing 
guise,  when  Dr.  Gordon  Stables,  in  his 
land  yacht,  the  '*  Wanderer,"  pitched  for  a 
night  on  the  outskirts  of  our  village  and 
attracted  considerable  notice ;  but  the 
nicely-painted  exterior  of  his  caravan,  its 
lace  and  silk  window-blinds,  its  neat  and 
trim  appointments,  his  tidy  manservant  and 
handsome  doe  presented  a  rather  different 
picture  to  the  home  life  of  our  tinker 
friends. 
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PART  II. 

CHAPTKR  X,      ROCHE'S  BONBONS. 

Dr.  Chanter,  the  old  musician,  was  in 
the  habit  of  talking  to  Paul  Romaine  as  if 
he  were  still  a  boy,  and  his  pupiL 

"  So  you  are  going  to  France  with  Mn. 
Percival )  "  he  said  to  him.  ''  Come  back 
again  soon,  and  bring  the  Captain  back 
with  yoa  He's  spencung  too  much  of  his 
leave  in  foreign  parts — flirting  with  that 
pretty,  conceited  cousin  of  his — a  married 
woman  too.     I  don't  approve  of  her." 

"What  do  you  know  of  Madame  de 
MontmiraU,  Dr.  Chanter  t "  said  Paul 

"  I  know  she  is  not  musical,"  said  the 
organist ;  "  and  I  hear  what  people  say. 
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'*  Let  them  say,"  said  Paul,  half  to  him- 
self ;  he  could  not  enter  into  an  argumeot 
in  defence  of  Celia. 

Their  engagement  was  a  very  old  story 
now,  and  it  had  heen  publicly  known  in 
Woolsborough  for  such  a  short  time,  that 
Dr.  Chanter,  wrapped  up  in  his  art,  had 
almost  forgotten  it. 

Mm.  Percival's  spirits  improved,  and  she 
began  to  think  that  her  first  visit  to  La 
Tour  Blanche  might  be  rather  amusing, 
after  all.  She  had  a  letter  from  Gelia, 
expressing  pleasure  at  her  coming;  and 
thiis  seemed  to  set  her  mind  at  ease,  though 
it  was  not  more  satisfying  than  Gelia's 
letters  generally. 

As  to  Paul,  he  had  plans  of  his  own  for 
the  employment  of  his  time  after  leaving 
Mrs.  Percival  at  Tours.  He  did  not  mean 
to  go  back  at  once  to  England ;  he  had 
seen  enough  of  that  French  west  country 
to  feel  its  charm,  and  he  liked  the  notion 
of  September  days  spent  among  old 
ch&teauz  with  their  legends  and  stories, 
or  ruined  abbeys,  lonely  and  half-forgotten 
among  silent  woods  and  marshy  ways. 
Joanne's  "  Guide  to  the  Loire,"  which  he 
studied  rather  too  hard  to  please  Mrs. 
Percival,  told  him  of  many  strange  and 
picturesque  places  with  a  pathetic  interest 
of  their  own,  from  the  contrast  of  past 
splendour  and  present  desolation.  He 
might  be  drawn  on  into  Brittany — he  did 
not  know;  but  there  one  comes  upon  the 
broad  track  of  English  tourists ;  and  he 
felt  more  inclined  to  linger  a  little  east  of 
all  that,  in  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine. 

They  travelled  down  from  Paris  early  in 
the  day,  leaving  the  main  line  at  Tours, 
where  Paul  saw  Mrs.  Percival  off  by  an 
afternoon  train  to  Saint-Bernard.  He  then 
went  to  his  old  hotel,  where  he  was  re- 
membered, and  received  with  smiles.  A 
funny  little  boy  belonging  to  the  house, 
with  a  long  pinafore  and  a  dark  downy 
head,  welcomed  him  with  a  joy  that  touched 
Paul's  heart  The  day  had  been  tiring, 
hot,  and  dusty ;  he  was  lonely.  Though 
of  course  he  could  not  have  gone  on  with 
Mrs.  Percival  to  La  Tour  Blanche,  and 
would  have  refused  any  invitation  of  the 
kind,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a 
little  left  out.  That  Mrs.  Percival, 
for  whom  all  his  old  affection  had  come 
back,  and  Celia,  his  old  love,  and 
Achille  de  Montmirail,  with  whom  he 
had  been  so  friendly — that  these  people 
should  be  together  now,  as  of  old,  and 
that  at  this  moment  an  impassable  gulf 
should  lie  between  him   and  them — the 


thought  made  Paul  sad.  He  let  Chris- 
tophe,  the  little  French  boy,  come  up  into 
his  room,  and  listened  to  his  confidence?. 
Paul's  French  was  not  great,  but  he  and 
Christophe  understood  each  other. 

It  was  an  old  promise  that  Christophe 
was  to  go  to  England  some  day,  when  his 
mother  could  spare  him.  This  promise 
Paul  was  not  allowed  to  forget ;  he  had,  in 
fact,  to  make  it  over  and  over  again,  for 
the  child,  as  he  grew  older,  grew  more 
eager  and  carious.  Then  it  was  very  sad ; 
but  since  monsieur  was  there  before,  no- 
body, not  one  single  person,  had  given 
Christophe  any  bonbons. 

The  end  of  this  was  that  Paul  strolled 
out  into  the  pretty  white  streets  of  Tours, 
taking  the  little  boy  with  him.  His  hand 
was  seized,  and  he  was  pulled  along.  Fate, 
one  must  imagine,  had  taken  up  her  abode 
in  the  small  frame  of  that  child.  He  was 
quite  clever  enough  to  know  where  to  go 
for  bonbons,  especially  when  he  was  lead- 
ing a  rich  and  generous  Englishman.  The 
shadows  were  lengthening  in  the  street; 
but  Tours  was  still  bathed  in  clear,  hot, 
serene,  almost  Eastern  sunshine,  as  the 
strange  pair  hurried  along,  Christophe 
much  stared  at  by  other  little  boys,  some 
of  whom  turned  and  followed.  He,  or 
Fate  in  his  person,  dragged  Paul  as  far  as 
Eoche's  shop — absolutely  in  at  the  door. 
Then,  looking  round,  he  began  to  smile ; 
then  stuffed  his  little  hands  deep  in  his 
pockets,  and  gazed  at  Paul  It  was  more 
polite  and  more  politic,  he  thought,  to 
leave  the  Englishman  to  his  own  devices 
now. 

There  were  other  people  in  the  shop, 
and  the  two  smiling  shopwomen  were 
much  engaged  in  attending  on  two  of 
them,  who  were  at  the  further  counter 
with  their  backs  to  Paul,  choosing  a 
variety  of  wonderful  bonbons.  At  the  first 
moment,  Paul  did  not  particularly  notice 
these  people ;  his  eyes  were  more  attracted 
by  a  girl  who  was  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  shop,  looking  with  dark,  soft,  wistful 
eyes  straightoutof  the  door.  Boche's dainties 
were  nothing  at  all  to  her,  it  seemed.  The 
face  was  very  young :  soft,  round,  delicate, 
dark,  or  rather  tinted  like  creant  The 
pretty  features  were  not  made  for  sadnes?, 
but  she  looked  sad ;  the  red  lips  ought  to 
have  been  smiling,  but  they  were  set  a 
little  sternly,  as  if  to  keep  back  tears. 
There  she  stood  and  waited,  her  hands 
folded  over  the  handle  of  her  parasol. 
There  was  nothing  theatrical  about  her; 
nothing  even  dreamy  or  selfoccapied.   She 
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glanced  at  Paul  when  he  came  in,  and 
then  at  little  Christophe;  then  her  bead 
turned  very  slightly  towards  the  people 
for  whom  she  was  waiting ;  then  her  eyes 
travelled  out  of  the  door  again,  but  just 
caught  a  second  and  more  curious  glance 
from  Paul  on  the  way.  Though  he  did 
not  know  who  she  was,  it  flashed  across 
him  that  he  had  seen  her  before. 

<'  Was  it  long  ago  1 "  he  asked  himself; 
''was  it  in  his  travels)  Where,  when, 
could  it  have  been  1  And  how  could  the 
charm  of  a  face  so  lovely  and  so  interesting 
have  faded  from  his  memory  1 " 

Immediately  on  these  thoughts — driving 
them  away  for  the  moment  —  came  the 
voice  of  the  man  at  the  other  side  of  the 
shop.  He  was  standing,  leaning  over  a 
lady  who  sat  at  the  counter. 

"  You  can't  resist  that  big  one  1 "  he  said 
in  EngliBh. 

" And  why  should  II  Do  I  ever  resist 
anything  that's  good  ? "  she  answered 
laughing ;  and  the  voice,  one  need  hardly 
say,  seized  Paul  even  more  than  the  girl's 
face  ;  for  it  was  Gelia's  voice— sweet,  high- 
pitched,  deliberate  as  of  old. 

That  large,  handsomely-dressed  woman 
playing  with  the  bonbons  was  Celia,  and 
the  man  beside  her  was,  of  course,  Vincent 
Percival.  Paul's  first  instinct  was  to  rush 
out  of  the  shop;  but  at  that  moment 
Madame  de  Montmirail  turned  round. 

**  Antoinette,  why  don't  you  come  here  9 " 
she  began ;  and  then  her  eyes  fell  on  Paul, 
and  she  stopped  short.  She  touched 
Vincent's  arm,  to  make  him  look  round 
too ;  the  girl  turned  towards  her,  and  in  an 
instant  Paul  found  himself  the  centre  of  all 
these  eyes — startled,  unfriendly,  indifferent. 
There  was  no  escape  for  him :  he  walked 
up  to  Celia,  who  was  holding  out  her 
hand. 

"  Now,  was  it  not  very  clever  of  me  to 
know  you  again)"  she  exclaimed.  ''I 
don't  believe  you  would  ever  have  Ip^own 
mel" 

*'Yes,  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where," said  Paul ;  and  then  he  carelessly 
shook  hands  with  Vincent,  who  stared  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and  turned  away. 

''What  has  brought  you  here)  Did 
you  come  down  with  Aunt  Flo )  Where 
is  shel  At  the  hotel)  We  came  in  to 
meet  her,"  said  Celia,  calmly.  "  Gone  on 
to  Saint-Bernard  1  but  why  1  How  tire- 
some 1    Did  not  she  get  my  note )  " 

''  I  heard  nothing  of  it" 

'<I  wrote  to  the  Deux  Fr^res.  I  said 
we  should  be  in  Tours  to-day,  and  would 


join  her  at  the  station  in  the  evening. 
Vincent,  do  you  hear  !  Your  mother  did 
not  get  my  note." 

"  How  was  that  1  You  wrote  to  her  pet 
hotel,  didn't  you )  "  said  Vincent,  lounging 
back. 

"  Of  course.  She  never  goes  anywhere 
else  in  Paris.  She  said  she  meant  to  sta; 
in  Paris  last  night  Were  you  with  herl 
Didn't  she  go  to  the  Deux  Fieres  1 "  said 
Celia  to  Paul. 

Paul  felt  himself  colouring  a  little,  and 
hardly  able  to  meet  the  cool  question  oi 
her  blue  eyes.  The  associations  of  the 
Deux  Flares  for  him  were  still  so  keen,  sc 
painful,  that  he  had  objected  when  Mrs. 
Percival  proposed  going  there,  and  had 
suggested  another  hotel  nearer  the  station. 
She  had  given  in  amiably,  with  a  suspicioi: 
of  what  his  thoughts  might  be.  It  wat 
bad  enough  to  be  in  Paris  at  all,  where 
those  last  weeks,  nearly  five  years  ago,  had 
been  spent  with  Celia. 

"No,"  said  Paul  quietly,  mentioning 
their  hotel.  She  evidently  had  forgottex 
everything. 

"  Imagine,"  she  said,  '^  Aunt  Flo  trusting 
herself  to  anybody  but  dear  old  M.  Dupont 
But  the  tiresome  part  of  the  business  is 
that  there  will  be  nobody  to  meet  her  ai 
Saint-Bernard.  Well,  it  can't  be  helped 
Are  you  fond  of  bonbons )  Do  you  knov 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  shops  in  th< 
world ) " 

"The  things  look  uncommonly  good,' 
said  Paul.  He  glanced  round,  but  his  eyei 
soon  came  back  to  her  again. 

Sheamazed  him;  he  felt  more  thoroughl] 
critical  than  ever  in  his  life  before.  Shi 
was  very  handsome,  of  course;  but  shi 
had  entirely,  irretrievably  lost  her  charm 
Was  it  that  he  knew  better,  or  that  shi 
was  utterly  changed  )  He  did  not  know 
Hard,  heartless,  material,  self-indulgent 
she  repelled  Paul  now,  as  he  stood  lookinj 
at  her  in  Eoche's  shop,  as  much  as  she  ha< 
attracted  him  in  the  old  days.  This.  Celia 
No^  Celia  was  dead.  She  had  died  lon| 
ago.  Or  had  she  never  lived  at  all  1  Sh 
used  to  say  sometimes  that  she  cared  fo 
nothing  but  the  present;  that  the  pas 
was  gone,  and  the  future  might  neve 
come;  what  was  the  use  of  tormentini 
one's  self  about  them)  Paul  had  neve 
liked  to  hear  her  say  that,  Uiough  th 
present  had  charms  enough  for  hin 
then.  Bat  now  he  saw  that  it  wa 
simply  the  expression  of  the  woman' 
natural  character;  and  he  looked  at  be 
curiously,  sadly,  as  we  look  at  our  loe 
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ideals,  wondering  at  our  own  extraordinary 
blindnesa  After  all^  experiences  like 
Paul's  have  given  the  world  half  its 
poetry. 

"Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  step- 
daughter, Mademoiselle  de  Montmirail," 
said  the  Marquise,  coming  forward  smiling- 
ly. '*  Antoinette,  you  have  heard  your 
father  speak  of  A&.  Romaine." 

Paul  and  Antoinette  made  low  bows  to 
each  other.  The  girl's  sad,  proud  look 
relaxed  a  little,  and  she  smiled. 
"  Yea  indeed,"  she  said. 
'^  Wait  a  minute  for  me.  I  must  finish 
my  shopping,  and  then  we  will  all  go  and 
dine  together  at  the  hotel — ahall  wel" 
said  Celia,  pleasantly. 

As  she  moved  back  to  the  counter, 
Vincent,  who  had  been  looking  on  rather 
discontentedly,  moved  back  to  her  side; 
and  Paul,  standing  near  Antoinette,  asked 
her  a  few  questions  about  her  father,  which 
she  answered,  he  thought,  sadly. 

He  could  not  understand  the  girl's  look ; 
it  was  naturally  such  a  happy  face,  he  was 
sure,  and  now  there  was  a  look  in  her  eyes 
which  he  could  almost  have  called  fright,  if 
it  had  not  been  contradicted  by  the  proud, 
fearless  lines  of  her  high-bred  profile.  But 
it  was  plain  that  she  felt  safe  in  talking  to 
him,  looking  up  into  the  dark,  friendly 
face  with  an  almost  childish  confidence. 

As  Paul  talked  to  her,  he  remembered 
suddenly  that  the  Marquis  in  his  letter  had 
mentioned  something  of  a  marriage  for 
this  girL 

''  She  hates  it^  and  they  are  driving  her 
into  it,"  he  said  to  himself.  ^*  Of  course — 
&he  wants  to  get  rid  of  her ;  no  doubt  she 
is  in  the  way." 

And  as  these  thoughts  flashed  through 
his  brain  he  read  whole  tragedies  in 
Antoinette's  sweet  eyes. 

Presently  they  all  left  the  shop  together, 
Paul  submitting  to  his  fate  and  walking  on 
first  with  Madame  de  MontmiraiL  She 
smiled. on  him  with  a  cool  graciousness 
which  'astonished  him  less  every  minute ; 
he  felt  tjiat  very  soon  he  should  be  able 
to  meet  her  quite  successfully  on  her  own 
ground. 

And  little  Christophe  was  left  behind, 
forgotten.  He  had  watched  Paul  and  his  ac- 
quaintances with  af ace  that  lengthened  every 
moment,  and  now,  finding  himself  forsaken 
— no  bonbons  for  him,  after  all  his  hopes 
and  exertions — ^he  followed  the  party  out  of 
the  shop,  trying  in  vain  to  choke  down 
sobs  of  bitter  disappointment 

But  Antoinette  noticed  him;  she  had 


seen  him  come  into  the  shop  hand-in-hand 
with  Paul  Romaine.  Her  hand  was  on  his 
shoulder,  and  with  a  few  little  comforting 
words  she  found  out  the  state  of  the'^case. 
Then  she  actually  lingered  behind  her  com- 
panions to  buy  him  a  lovely  box  full  of 
bonbons,  so  that  he  ran  away  home  happy; 
perhaps  moralising  that  French  ladies  were 
more  amiable  than  English  gentlemen  after 
alL  -' 

When  Antoinette  came  to  the  shop-door 
after  committing  this  indiscretion,  she 
found  Yincent  waiting  for  her,  looking 
very  cross. 

"I  am  afraid  you  must  condescend  to 
walk  with  me  as  far  as  the  hotel,"  he  said. 
'*  Madame  la  Marquise  is  better  employed 
than  in  thinking  about  us." 

"  Oh !  I  did  not  know  I  had  been  so 
long,"  said  Antoinette,  a  little  dismayed 
that  she  could  not  see  Oelia. 

''  Is  it  a  habit  of  yours,  buying  Roche's 
bonbons  for  every  little  boy  in  Uie  street) 
One  way  of  being  popular." 

Antoinette  did  not  e^cplain  what  she  had 
done.  She  could  be  haughty  enough  when 
she  chose,  and  she  hardly  spoke  as  she 
walked  with  her  unpleasant  escort  to  the 
hotel. 

They  all  dined  together  at  the  hotel,  as 
Celia  proposed,  in  rather  a  hurried  fashion ; 
and  in  spite  of  her  unpromising  materials, 
she  succeeded  in  making  it  a  pleasant  party. 
She  looked  and  smiled  Vincent  out  of  lus 
sullenness  ;  she  talked  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense to  Paul,  who  could  not  marvel  at  her 
sufficiently,  but  found  it  easy,  following 
her  lead,  to  talk  and  laugh  with  her,  though 
he  rather  despised  himself  all  the  time  for 
being  where  he  was. 

The  most  silent  person  of  the  party  was 
Antoinette;  but  French  girls  are  not 
expected  to  talk  much.  Paul  caught  him- 
self watching  her,  and  feeling  a  little 
anxiety  about  her  good  opinion ;  he 
wondered  whether  she,  as  a  child,  had 
known  of  his  engagement  to  Celia. 

Immediately  after  dinner,  in  the  warm, 
shady  courtyard  of  the  hotel,  with  Chris- 
tophe peeping  through  a  doorway,  still 
rather  grieved  that  his  friend  had  forgotten 
him,  but  looking  forward  to  triumph  when 
the  otherpeople  were  gone,  Vincent  Percival 
suggested  that  it  was  nearly  time  to  go  to 
the  station.  He  spoke  to  his  cousin  in  the 
old  autocratic  manner  which  used  to 
enrage  Paul  at  River  Gate.  Surely  Celia 
knew  better  now  than  to  like  such  a  fellow, 
Paul  thought,  looking  from  one  to  the 
other  of  them.     Why  did  she  let  him  go 
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about  with  her  %  And  then  Paul  said  to 
himeelf  that  Celia  and  her  ways  were 
unaccountable.  Safe  in  her  present  posi- 
tion, perhaps,  from  all  danger  of  scrapes, 
she  felt  free  to  treat  her  old  lovers  as  she 
pleased ;  and  her  manner  to  Vincent  was 
that  of  extreme  intimacy,  the  intimacy 
that  admits  of  quarrels.  Paul  thought 
that  if  Celia  had  been  his  wife,  he  would 
not  have  cared  to  have  a  fellow  like  Vincent 
always  dangling  after  her,  a  fellow  who 
evidently  had  the  privilege,  and  made  use 
of  it,  of  saying  anything  he  pleased. 

She  snubbed  him  a  little  sometimes, 
however. 

'*  The  station — oh,  no  hurry,"  she  said ; 
and  then  she  turned  her  back  upon  him, 
and  looked  Paul  straight  in  the  face.  *'  You 
are  coming  with  us,"  she  said. 

It  was  the  manner  of  a  woman  entirely 
accustomed  to  have  her  own  way.  Why 
she  wanted  him,  Paul  could  not  conceive ; 
but  he  knew  Celia  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  she  was  in  earnest  He  could  not 
help  glancing  at  Vincent,  whose  face  was  a 
study  of  scowling  surprise,  and  this  made 
him  half  inclined  to  accept  the  invitation. 
But  then,  Madame  de  Montmirail  must 
not  imagine  that  she  still  had  any  power 
over  him.  He  was  not  going  to  be  among 
the  captives  led  at  her  chariot-wheeL  He 
was  capable,  with  his  larger  experience, 
of  judging  his  old  love  very  hardly  now. 
She  struck  him  at  that  moment  as  a  woman 
who  only  kept  within  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety because  it  suited  her.  He  could  not 
have  given  any  exact  reason  for  such  an 
impression  as  this ;  but^it  was  there. 
''  Thank  you ;  that  is  quite  impossible. 

I  have  made  a  lot  of  plans "  he  was 

beginning,  when  suddenly  his  eyes  met 
Antoinette's,  and  he  was  startled  into 
silence  by  her  look  of  intense  disappoint- 
ment 

No  change  in  his  face  betrayed  that  he 
had  seen  it,  as  he  listened  with  the  neces- 
sary politeness  to  Madame  de  Montmirail. 
"I  won't  hear  anything  about  your 
plans ;  you  had  no  business  to  make  any, 
when  you  were  coming  down  here.  M.  de 
Montmirail  was  very  much  vexed,  when 
he  met  you  here  a  few  months  ago,  that 
you  would  not  come  to  us  then ;  you  were 
in  such  a  hurry  to  go  back  to  England. 
Now  you  must  come.    It  won't  be  dull ; 


there  is  a  shooting-party  to-morrow, 
begin  with,  and  I  know  you  will  apprecia 
that  more  than  Vincent  does.  Now  c 
you  see  what  is  your  duty  t  Achilla  wi 
be  terribly  disappointed  if  we  leave  yc 
here.  Won't  he,  Antoinette  t  He  alwai 
talks  of  you  as  a  model  Englishman." 

Paul  laughed,  and  bowed. 

"  Do  come,  monsieur ;  my  father  will  I 
so  very  glad  to  see  you  1 "  said  Antoinett 

Her  own  troubles  seemed  to  be  f  orgottc 
for  the  moment,  and  her  face  had  its  ow 
young,  sweet,  happy  look.  Paul  dared  1 
fancy  that  she  was  expressing  her  ow 
wish,  as  well  as  her  father's.  Somethin 
of  the  old  feeling  of  days  gone  by  can 
back  to  him — days  before  he  had  di 
covered  the  falseness  of  human  naturi 
He  afterwards  told  himself  that  Mad( 
moiselle  de  Montmirail,  very  naturally  an 
rightly,  disliked  her  two  companions  an 
their  manner  to  each  other.  That,  ( 
course,  was  the  reason  why  she  wished  t 
add  him  to  the  party.  Well — Mn 
Percival,  he  knew,  would  be  glad  —  h 
believed  that  the  Marquis  would  not  b 
sorry  to  see  him.  So  Celia  had  her  ow 
way  once  again,  and  triumphed  serenely 
though,  if  she  had  only  known,  it  we 
Antoinette's  way,  not  hers. 

*<  What  on  earth  did  you  ask  him  for ) 
^[rumbled  Vincent  at  the  station,  whe: 
Paul  was  getting  his  ticket 

« I  couldn't  help  it,  could  I )  I  thougb 
it  would  please  Aunt  Flo." 

«  Don't  tell  me  that" 

*<  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  he  woul 
come." 

<<  Not  if  you  asked  him  t  Only  too  gla 
of  the  chance.  What  did  he  sneak  dow 
here  for  1  My  mother  could  have  travelle 
perfectly  well  alone.  It  will  be  quite  grin 
enough  for  you  to  have  to  amuse  he 
without  that  dear  boy  into  the  bargain." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Lady  Judith  spent  nearly  tlie  whole  of 
th&t  day  at  her  fonn ;  the  firat  half  in  the 
daity,  inapectiog  the  working  of  a  new 
bTitter-making  machine ;  the  eecond  half 
in  the  meadows  under  the  trees,  among 
tho  ehortbornB  &nd  "  blaoh  Welah." 

Sir  Peter  grew  tired  of  hia  letter- writing 
as  soon  u  the  morning  meal  offered  him 
no  ezcnse  for  incessant  peiambolations,  so 
he  ceased  dictating,  got  into  the  saddle  and 
rode  over  the  hills  to  see  hoir  the  new 
wing  of  the  pariah  achoolt,  in  which  he 
took  a  great  interest,  was  progressing  ; 
half-way  there  he  suddenly  recollected  the 
enalence  of  Miss  Shore  as  a  visitor  in  the 
honse,  galloped  back  at  a  tremendona  pace, 
set  all  the  bells  linging  and  every  servant 
he  could  seize  npon  inuning  backwards  and 
forwarda  with  inqniries  as  to  where  she 
was,  what  she  hod  been  doing  all  the 
morning,  and  whether  she  had  got  over 
the  fatigas  of  the  previoos  day. 

The  replies  of  ^e  servants  were  neces- 
sarily onsaUsfactory,  and  Sir  Peter,  catch- 
ing »  glimpse  of  a  pink  skirt  among  the 
laurels  in  a  shady  nook,  had  Madge 
Bi^eated  to  his  mind  aa  a  more  likely 
■onrce  of  information. 

Hadge  was  stitching  in  leisurely  fashion 
at  a  gronp  of  yellow  marguerites  on  a 
brown  plash  ground.  Lance  was  leaning 
over  the  back  of  her  chur,  with  Key,  a 
great  tawny  mastiff,  stretched  on  the 
ground  at  his  feet  with  his  nose  on  his 
master's  boot 

Madge  had  been  a  little  startled  to  hear 


Lance's  voice  over  her  shonlder,  suddenly  It 
aeking  the  somewhat  eccentric  question :      u 

"Madge,  if  you  had  had  tbe  choice  If 
given  you,  under  what  planet  would  yon  jj 
have  nhosen  to  be  born  1 "  |^ 

"  Planet — planet  t "  echoed  Madge.  "  Oh,  Ifc 
what  planet  is  supposed  to  give  women  U 
beauty  and  powers  of  fascination)  It  most 
be  Venus.     Under  Venus,  of  course." 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  Venus,"  decided  Lance. 
"  Well,  what  are  the  other  planets  supposed 
to  do  or  to  give )  And  what's  the  name 
of  the  one  that  shows  now  every  night  over 
the  Coddaw  Fell  1 " 

Madge  laughed  outright.  "Are  you  going 
in  for  astrology  or  astronomy — which  1 
Upon  my  word,  I've  not  the  remotest 
notion  what  planets  are  in  the  ascendant — 
is  that  the  phrase  I  —  at  the  present 
moment." 

"Madge,"  said  Sir  Peter's  voice  just 
then,  a  Uttle  jerkily  from  want  of  breath, 
"  can  you  tell  me  where  Miss  Shore  is,  and 
whether  she  is  feeling  reateii,  and  if  she 
would  like  letters  or  telegrams  sent  away 
to  her  friends  up  in  the  North  or  down  in 
the  South,  wherever  they  are } " 

"  She  was  sound  asleep  when  I  came  out 
of  the  bouse.  I  haven't  tiie  least  idea 
what  her  wishes  or  plans  ares"  answered 
Madga 

' '  Asleep  I  asleep  1  At  this  time  of  day  1 
Impossible  I  My  dear,  she  must  be  UI. 
We'd  better  send  some  one  to  fetch 
Brougbton " 

"  Oh,  let  her  alone,  Undo  Peter,"  inter- 
piMed  Lance.  "The  poor  girl's  evidently 
tired  out  with  a  long  journey.  I  dare  say 
she'll  wake  up  right  enough  a  little  later 
on,  and  tell  us  what  she  wants  to  do  or 
have  dona" 

Lance's  words  were  veri&ed, 

Madge's  maid,  sent  up  about  tea-time. 
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came  down  saying  that  Miss  Shore  had 
answered  her  rapping  with  the  intimation 
that  she  would  come  downstairs  in  the  cool 
of  the  eveniog^  and  the  request  that 
yesterday's  newspaper  might  be  brought  to 
her. 

"  Yesterday's  newspaper  !  "  repeated 
Madge.  "You  had  better  go  to  Mr. 
Stubbs  for  that ;  he'll  be  more  likely  to 
have  taken  possession  of  one  than  any  one 
else  in  the  house." 

Then,  in  her  own  mind,  she  indulged  in 
free  comment  on  the  extraordinary  fashion 
in  which  this  young  lady — an  utter  stranger 
to  them  all — had  seen  fit  to  conduct  her- 
self since  she  had  come  into  the  house. 
"No  apology  had  she  ofiFered  for  her  inatten- 
tion to  household  hours ;  no  request  had  she 
made  for  means  to  continue  her  journey. 

'* Really,"  Madge  decided,  "her  beauty 
may  be  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but,  as  to  her 
breeding,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion." 

Madge  was  not  disposed  to  modify  her 
opinion,  when,  later  on  in  the  day,  as 
she  pinned  a  bouquet  of  crimson  roses 
in  her  dress  preparatory  to  descending  to 
dinner,  she  caught  a  glimpse  through  her 
muslin  window-blind  of  a  picture — a  garden 
idyll  it  might  have  been  called — which 
made  her  flush  scarlet,  though  not  with 
pleasure. 

Such  a  pretty  picture  too !  A  young 
lady,  in  pale  grey  robes,  leaning  back  in  a 
wicker  garden-chair ;  a  young  man,  hat  in 
hand,  in  the  act  of  presenting  her  with 
some  flowers. 

Madge  stood  for  three  minutes  watching 
them.  Evidently  the  lady  declined  the 
flowers,  for  the  young  man  tossed  them  on 
one  side  with  a  disappointed  air. 

"  Would  you  like  any  others  1 "  Madge 
could  fancy  he  asked,  for  the  young  lady 
shook  her  head,  with  a  slight  movement  of 
her  hand  as  if  flowers  were  distasteful  to 
her. 

Then  the  dinner-bell  clanged,  and  the 
two  turned  their  faces  towards  the  house. 

In  the  summer  it  was  the  custom  of  Sir 
Peter  and  his  family  to  dine  in  the  large 
inner  hall  of  the  Castle,  instead  of  in  the 
dining-room.  This  hall  was  palatial  in  its 
dimensions,  oak-panelled  and  oak-ceiled. 
It  was  hung  on  one  side  with  ancestral 
portraits;  on  the  other,  Gothic  windows 
looked  out  into  the  garden.  A  wide 
mantelpiece  divided  the  ancestral  portraits 
right  and  left.  Over  this  mantelpiece  was 
a  long,  low  mirror,  which  reflected  the 
pretty  picture  of  waving  trees  and  summer 
sky  that  the  GrOthic  windows  framed.  ^ 


As  Madge  entered  by  one  door,  she 
could  hear  the  footsteps  of  Lance  and  Miss 
Shore  crossing  the  vestibule  to  enter  by 
another.  Lance's  voice,  too,  caught  her 
quick  ear  in  a  remark  as  to  the  gloominess 
of  the  house  compared  with  the  outside 
summer  brightness.  She  heard  the 
words : 

"  Dismal  old  hall!  Talk  about  eighteen 
centuries  looking  down  upon  you,  it's 
nothing  to  compare  with  eight-and-twenty 
Critchetts  looking  down  on  you  as  you  eat 
your  food." 

The  last  word  brought  him  and  his  com- 
panion into  the  room. 

Lady  Judith  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
her  seat  at  table.  She  was  not  in  the 
best  of  tempers.  Sir  Peter,  overhearing 
Lance's  talk,  chanced  to  remark  that, 
"  however  gloomy  the  hall  might  be,  it  was 
nevertheless  a  pleasant  refuge  from  mid- 
day sun — the  coolest  room  in  the  house, 
in  fact."  Lady  Judith  catching  the  word 
"refuge,"  and  nothing  more,  not  un- 
naturally concluded  that  another  scheme 
of  charity  was  in  progress  of  development, 
and  immediately  became  voluble  and  pro- 
phetic on  the  matter. 

With  a  formal  bow  she  waved  Miss 
Shore  to  her  seat  at  table.  "Refuges, 
indeed !  As  if  there  were  not  enough 
and  to  spare  throughout  the  kingdom ! " 
she  declaimed.  '^Two  at  Carstairs  to 
my  certain  knowledge,  and  a  good  work- 
house with  accommodation  for  fifty  men 
and  as  many  women  within  three  miles 
outside  the  town."  And  again  she  waved 
Miss  Shore  to  her  seat. 

But  Miss  Shore  did  not  take  it.  She 
stood  motionless,  her  head  turned  from 
the  table,  her  hand  resting  on  the  back  of 
her  chair.  Madge  could  see  that  this  was 
a  necessity  to  her,  for  she  trembled  so 
violently  that  she  needed  to  support  her- 
self with  extraneous  aid. 

"  I  cannot  eat  to-night,"  she  said,  turning 
a  white  face  towards  Sir  Peter.  "I  vrUl 
go  up  to  my  room." 

Madge  flashed  a  glance  first  to  Lance, 
then  to  the  looking-glass  opposite  which 
Miss  Shore's  chair  had  been  placed. 

"Can  you  eat  seated  on  this  side  of  the 
table  r  Bhe  asked,  rising  and  offering  her 
own  place. 

Miss  Shore,  with  a  brief  word  of  thanks, 
accepted  Madge's  chair. 

"  She  is  ashamed  to  look  herself  in  the 
face  for  some  reason  or  other,"  waa  Madge's 
uncharitable  mental  comment  on  the  little 
episode. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Natukb  is  a  strict  economist  in  her 
work,  she  does  not  squander  her  resources. 
She  giyes  to  the  "viewless  winds "  and  in- 
visible thunders  the  blasts  of  trumpets  and 
crash  of  artillery ;  but  when  she  pcdnts 
the  "  awful  rose  of  dawn  "  or  the  golden 
glories  of  sunset,  heaven's  echoes  are  mute, 
and  the  great  cloud  pageant  issues  forth, 
troops  across  the  sky,  and  vanishes,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  muffled  whisper. 

Madge  never  saw  the  sun  sink  behind 
the  Guddaws,  without  some  such  thought 
as  this  in  her  mind. 

As  she  stood  on  the  terrace  that  evening 
after  dinner,  watching  the  stormily  splendid 
clouds  which,  gathering  low  on  the  horizon, 
were  slowly  quenching  the  limpid  tints  of 
the  after-glow,  it  seemed  to  her  that  those 
sumptuous  reds  and  purples  should  have 
come  with  the  crackle  of  field-pieces  and 
the  roar  of  battle ;  and  that  those  tender, 
translucent  greens  and  yellows  should  have 
died  into  the  grey  with  the  sounds  of  softly 
retreating  harps  and  viols. 

Dinner  had  been  a  short  meal  that  night, 
and  would  have  been  shorter  still  could 
the  wishes  of  three,  out  of  the  five  seated  at 
table,  have  been  consulted.  Miss  Shore 
ate  next  to  nothing,  spoke  never  a  word 
unless  pointedly  addressed,  and  then  her 
replies  were  all  but  monosyllabic.  Lady 
Judith  eyed  her  keenly  at  intervals  during 
the  long  discourse  for  which  the  word 
"refuge"  served  as  teil  Sir  Peter  eyed 
her  benevolently,  asked  after  her  health, 
then,  without  giving  her  time  to  answer, 
asked  if  she  would  like  telegram  or  letter 
sent  to  her  friends  aujrwhere  to  assure  them 
of  her  safety,  and  hoped  that  she  wouldn't 
feel  herself  bound  to  continue  her  journey 
on  the  following  day  unless  she  felt  disposed 
so  to  do. 

To  all  this.  Miss  Shore  replied  with  a 
manifest  effort :  "  Let  me  stay  one  day 
more.  I  won't  ask  for  another-— one  day 
more,  only  that." 

The  request  was  put  in  eccentric  fashion, 
even  conceding  to  the  speaker  a  certain 
indulgence  for  her  unfamiliarity  with  the 
Engluh  tongue.  This  was  scarcely  the 
way  in  which  an  unexpected  guest  might 
be  supposed  to  crave  permission  to  extend 
a  stay  in  a  hospitable  house.  A  criminal 
at  a  bar  of  justice  pleading  that  his 
sentence  might  be  deferred  for  another 
twenty-four  hours,  might  have  done  so  in 
much  such  a  voice,  i^rith  much  such  a  look 
on  his  face  as  Miss  Shore  had  on  hers. 


Even  Sir  Peter  became  dimly  conscious 
that  his  kindly  commonplaces  had  some- 
how touched  a  deep  chord,  for  he  stumbled 
and  stammered  over  his  courteous  consent 
to  her  request 

As  for  Madge,  looking  up  she  caught 
Lance's  eyes  fixed  on  Miss  Shore's  white 
face  with  so  intensely  interested  a  look 
that  the  words  of  kindly  courtesy  she 
was  about  to  utter  died  unspoken  on  her 
lips. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  that  look 
which  sent  her  out  by  herself  on  to  the 
terrace,  to  watch  the  sunset  glories  instead 
of  the  less  fascinating  spectacle  of  Lady 
Judith  fanning  herself  to  sleep  in  her  arm- 
chair. 

As  for  Miss  Shore,  no  sooner  did  the 
meal  come  to  an  end  than  she  went  stndght 
up  the  stairs  to  her  own  room  once  mora 

Presently  Lance  joined  Madge  on  the 
terrace. 

'*  There's  a  storm  brewing  overhead,"  he 
said,  by  way  of  beginning  conversation. 

"  Is  there  ?  "  answered  Madge,  by  way 
of  ending  it ;  for  the  cloud  of  undefined 
annoyance  caused  by  Lance's  irrational 
sympathy  for  an  utter  stranger  had  scarcely 
passed  away. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  might  soon  have 
drifted  into  cheerful  talk  if  Sir  Peter's 
short,  quick  footsteps  had  not  at  that 
moment  been  heard,  followed  at  an  interval 
by  his  blithe,  cricket-like  voice. 

**  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,  young 
people,"  he  chirruped.  *'  This  is  the  time 
for  saying  sweet  things — ^blushes  are  not  so 
conspicuous,  eh,  Madge  f " 

"So  far,"  said  Madge  sententiously, 
"  we've  said  nothing,  beyond  a  remark  as 
to  the  possibility  of  a  stoYm  coming  on." 

"Eh,  nothing!  Why,  Lance,  you  sly 
fellow,  what  has  become  of  all  those  grand 
speeches  you  were  so  busy  concocting  at 
dinner-time,  that  you  hadn't  a  word  to  say 
to  anybody  I " 

"Madge  knows  all  the  sweet  things  I 
think  of  her ;  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
say  them,"  answered  Lance,  in  light  com- 
plimentary fashion. 

"  Ah,  yes — yes.  Very  neatly  put,  'pon 
my  word.  Now,  Madge,  you  must  say 
somethiug  equally  sweet  by  way  of 
acknowledgement." 

"  Lance  knows  exactly  what  I  think  of 
the  sweet  things  he  thinks  of  me ;  there  is 
no  need  for  me  to  say  it,"  answered 
Madge  solemnly. 

And  her  thought,  as  she  said  this,  was : 
I      *^  If  he  would  but  let  us  alone !    If  an 
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attack  of  gout  would  but  keep  him 
prisoner  for  a  week,  everything  might  come 
right." 

Bat  Sir  Peter's  persistently  optimistic 
view  of  the  "  situation  "  showed  that  gout 
was  yet  a  long  way  off. 

<<  Ah  I  that's  right,  that's  right,"  he  said, 
more  blithely  than  ever.  **  Where  young 
people  so  thoroughly  understand  each 
other  as  Lance  and  you  do,  long-winded 
speeches  are  unnecessary." 

And  he  tripped  away  lightly  once  more, 
no  doubt  with  the  sound  of  wedding-bells 
in  his  ears. 

<*  He'll  come  back  again  in  another 
minute,"  said  Lance,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  after  Sir  Peter's  retreating  figure. 
"  Come  for  a  row,  Madge ;  there's  some- 
thing I  particularly  want  to  say  to  you 
to-night" 

Bat,  though  Madge  acquiesced,  and, 
fetching  a  light  shawl,  was  ready  in  a 
moment,  Lance  evidently  found  his  some- 
thing hard  to  say,  for  they  wound  along 
the  garden  paths  in  an  almost  unbroken 
silence. 

The  heat  seemed  to  increase  upon  them 
as  they  descended  the  slope  under  the  over- 
arching boughs.  Flower  -  scents  hung 
heavily  in  the  air.  The  whirring  of  gnats 
and  flies  was  almost  intolerable. 

Lance,  with  a  visible  efifort,  made  a 
remark  which  seemed  to  be  suggested  by 
nothing  and  to  lead  nowhere.    It  was : 

"  Madge,  do  you  know  that  you've  a  fine 
reputation  for  benevolence  and  Christian 
charity  ?  I  had  no  idea  till  the  other  day, 
when  I  was  dining  at  the  Brabazons',  what 
a  lot  people  think  of  you." 

It  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  Madge 
could  know  by  intuition  whither  Lance's 
remark  was  likely  to  lead,  yet  she  answered 
coldly: 

''  Really,  I  don't  care  two  straws  what 
people  think  of  me.  Please  talk  about 
something  interesting."  She  laid  marked 
emphasis  on  the  word  "  people."  "  If  he 
has  anything  nice  to  say  to  me,  he  may  as 
well  say  it  on  his  own  account,"  was  her 
supplementary  thought 

Lemce  read  that  thought  easily  enough, 
and  Hie  desire  to  tease  her  immediately 
became  irresistible. 

'<0h,  of  course  not;  why  should  you 
care  even  one  straw f  'People'  say  pleasant 
things  of  you  one  minute,  and  disagreeable 
tilings  the  next  That's  the  way  of  the 
world." 

"  They  haye  no  right  to  say  disagreeable 
things,"  she  answered  sharply.    ''  Not  that 


it  matters  much — I  never  listen  to  gossip, 
and  don't  wish  to  know  what  any  one  says 
of  me,  whether  agreeable  or  disagreeable." 

"  Of  course  not.  Envy  is  at  the  root  of 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  the  spiteful  things 
women  say  of  each  other." 

"  Women  I  What  women  have  been 
running  me  down ) " 

"Don't  get  excited,  Madge.  It's  a 
tribute  to  one's  breeding  to  be  disparaged 
by  the  crowd." 

"  Disparaged  1  Who  has  been  disparaging 
me?  Lanoe,  I  insist  on  knowing  what 
was  said  of  me  at  the  Brabazons'  the  other 
night ! " 

Lance  laughed  outright 

"  Ah,  now  we've  got  back  to  the  point 
where  we  diverged.-  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  what  was  said  of  you  at  the  Brabazons' 
the  other  night,  and  you  wouldn't  listen — 
here  we^are  at  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
Well,  Lottie  Bfabazon  said  that  you  were 
the  Lady  Bountiful  of  the  county,  and 
put  every  one  else  to  shame  with  your 
generosity  to  the  poor." 

With  his  last  word  Lance  stooped  to 
unmoor  the  boat. 

Here  the  larches  gave  place  to  willows 
and  osiers,  and  the  expanse  of  running 
water  somewhat  cooled  the  hot  air.  The 
clouds  hung  ominously  low,  however,  with 
more  of  black  than  purple  in  them  now. 

This  miniature  river  was  formed  by  the 
conjunction  of  two  little  streams  which 
had  been  diverted  from  their  course  to 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Castle  pleasure- 
groonds,  by  dividing  the  flow«i^garden  from 
the  park.  It  made  a  pretty  little  bit  of 
landscape,  with  its  fringe  of  bulrushes  and 
water-flags  on  one  side,  and  plantation  of 
aspens  and  willows  on  the  other. 

As  Madge  stepped  into  the  boat,  a 
sleepy  swan  sailed  majestically  from  out 
the  shadowy  reeds.  It  headed  the  boat  for 
a  few  minutes,  showing  snow-white  against 
the  dark  shadows  thrown  on  the  water  by 
the  inky  clouds  overhead  ;  then  it  dis- 
appeared into  the  dimness  beyond. 

Madge's  good-humour  came  back  to 
her. 

**  This  is  heavenly  1 "  she  said,  taking  ofl" 
her  bracelet  and  paddling  with  her  hand 
in  the  cool  stream.  '^  I  dare  say  we  shall 
get  a  good  fifteen  minutes  out  here  before 
Uie  storm  breaka" 

Lance  shook  his  head. 

''Ten  oidy,"  he  said,  reading  the  sky 
with  an  eye  practised  in  cloud  and 
mountain  presages.  ''Madge,  don't  let's 
squabble  for  five,  at  least,  out  of  those  ten 
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minutea ;  there  is  something  I  particularly 
wish  to  say  to  yon." 

He  had  grown  suddenly  serious. 

Madge  grew  serious  also. 

''It's  about  Miss  Shore  9"  she  said, 
questioning  and  affirming  in  a  breath. 

I'Yes  j  about  Miss  Shore/'  he  answered 
quietly.  ''Madge,  do  you  know  she  is 
very  friendless^  very  desolate,  and,  I  should 
imagine,  only  partially  recovered  from  some 
heavy  sorrow." 

''She  has  taken  you  into  her  con- 
fidence ) " 

'*To  a  very  limited  extent,"  laughed 
Lance ;  but  his  laugh  was  a  little  uneasy. 
"Just  before  dinner  this  evening  I  came 
upon  her  in  the  garden.  We  talked — no,  I 
suppose  I  did  the  greater  part  of  the  talk- 
ing— but,  at  any  rate,  somehow  or  other  I 
elicited  the  fact  that  she  is  homeless  and 
Mendless,  and  it  doesn't  require  a  very 
vigorous  stretch  of  imagination  to  con- 
clude from  those  facts  that  she  is  moneyless 
also." 

Lance's  "somehow  or  other  I  elicited 
the  fact,"  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a 
true  statement  of  what  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  Miss  Shore,  in  that  brief 
five  minutes  before  dinner  of  which 
Madge's  prejudiced  eyes  had  conveyed  so 
distorted  an  impression  to  her  brain. 

Ha  had  found  the  young  lady  in  the 
garden,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  with 
white,  inanimate  face,  like  that  of  one 
newly  recovered  from  a  swoon.  Tde, 
flowers  he  held,  in  his  hand  to  present  to 
her  he  had  at  once  tossed  on  one  side,  as 
incongruous  with  the  look  of  suffering  her 
face  wore. 

"You  are  ill,"  he  had  said  with  real 
concern.  "Let  me  send  word  to  your 
friends." 

"You  must  find  them  before  you  can 
send  to  them,"  had  been  her  brief  reply. 

Then  she  had  waved  him  on  one  side 
with  the  impetuous  request  that  he  would 
let  her  alone  —  not  persecute  her  with 
questiona 

"  I  thought  she  was  travelling  to  friends 
up  in  the  North  when  the  train  broke 
down.  You  said  so ;  Sir  Peter  said  so — 
some  one  said  so,  at  any  rate,"  said  Madge 
presently. 

"Did  some  onet  I'm  not  sure.  Well, 
at  any  rate,  from  what  I  got  out  of  her 
this  afternoon  it  seems  that  she  hasn't  a 
friend  in  the  world,  and,  what  is  more,  she 
appears  perfectly  callous  on  the  matter,  as 
if  the  fact  were  of  no  importance  what- 
ever." 


"And  you  want  me  to  take  a  vast 
interest  in  a  matter  on  which  the  person 
most  concerned  is  callous!"  exclaimed 
Madge. 

"  Well,  yes ;  why  not  f  A  man  jumps 
into  the  water  and  tries  to  drovm  himself, 
and  sometimes  he  is  more  than  callous  on 
the  matter  —  has,  in  fact,  a  very  strong 
objection  to  being  pulled  out  again ;  but, 
for  all  that,  we  do  our  best  to  save  him." 

Madge  made  no  reply. 

She  was  a  woman  of  strong  prejudices, 
and  those  she  had  conceived  against 
Miss  Shore  at  first  sight  were  stubborn 
ones;  nevertheless,  she  had  been  so  ac- 
customed all  her  life  long  to  yield  com- 
pliance to  Lance's  wishes,  that  it  was 
almost  easier  for  her  to  let  go  those 
prejudices  than  to  deny  him  now. 

Lance's  manner  did  not  exhibit  the 
uneasiness  he  had  expressed  to  Sfr  Peter 
over-night,  respecting  Madge's  possible 
reception  of  a  petition  from  him  on  Miss 
Shore's  behalf. 

He  went  on  composedly  as  if  denial 
were  out  of  the  question. 

"I've  no  doubt  I  went  to  work  this 
afternoon  in  a  very  bungling  fashion — I'm 
not  a  particularly  good  hand  at  getting 
people's  confidence  when  they've  no  mind 
to  give  it,  and  she  was  very  loth  to  speak 
of  herself — but  I  dare  say,  Madge,  if  you 
were  to  interest  yourself  and  have  a  talk 
with  her " 

There  came  at  this  moment  a  flatter 
and  a  rustling  from  among  the  reeds  and 
osiers  at  the  water's  edga 

"  What's  that  f "  queried  Madge  sharply, 
turning  her  head  towards  the  sound. 

Lance's  look  followed  hers. 

"An  otter,  I  dare  say,"  he  answered 
quietly.  But,  nevertheless,  he  kept  a 
steady  eye  on  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
had  come. 

Madge  dealt  a  sharp,  though  not  a  final, 
blow  to  her  prejudices.    . 

"  Yes,  I'll  try  and  get  a  talk  with  her 
to-morrow,  and  find  out  if  we  can  help 
her,"  she  answered  slowly.  "It's  rather 
difficult  to  offer  people  money  right  out — 
but  perhaps  she  may  be  clever  at  singing, 
or  painting,  and  may  be  able  to  give  me  a 
few  lessona  At  any  rate,  I'll  promise  to 
do  what  I  can."  Then  she  changed  the 
subject  abruptly,  exclaiming :  "  How  dark 
it's  getting  1  Hadn't  we  better  think  of 
turning  back  1 "  In  good  truth,  she  had 
had  enough  of  Miss  Shore  and  her  friend- 
less condition. 

Bird-notes  had    ceased    now;    only    a 
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distant  sonnd  of  whirring  insect  life  broke 
the  stillness. 

Lance  looked  up  at  the  sky.  ''  We  must 
get  back  at  once,"  he  answered.  As  he 
finished  speaking,  there  came  the  low  growl 
of  advancing  thunder. 

Lance  plied  a  swift  oar.  As  they  shot 
past  the  shadowy  nook,  whence  the  rust- 
ling sound  had  come,  he  peered  in  curiously 
among  the  reeds.  The  flags  waved;  the 
osiers  bent  and  whispered ;  but  it  was  only 
the  wind  rising  now. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 


Not  a  large  proportion  of  our  readers, 
or  of  any  community,  can  go  back  in 
memory  fifty  years,  and  recall  the  events 
which  were  then  moving  the  world,  the 
habits  which  characterised  society,  and  the 
faces  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
notable  in  literature,  and  art,  and  politics, 
and  fashion,  and  rascality.  No  doubt  the 
world  is  a  good  deal  wiser  now  than  it  was 
in  the  later  thirties — no  doubt  it  is  in  some 
respects  better — but  can  we  be  sure  that 
men  are  more  happy,  or,  indeed,  in  any 
essential  aspect  d&erent  from  what  they 
were  then  ?  To  those  of  us  who  had  not  yet 
seen  the  light  when  Queen  Yictoria  was 
crowned,  the  year  1838  seems  in  the  very 
dim  and  distant  past.  But  then,  was  it 
not  the  year  of  the  maturity  and  full 
pulse  of  life  of  our  fathers  and  mothers ) 
To  them  the  world  was  as  full  of  stern 
reality  and  as  suggestive  of  romance  and 
infinite  possibilities  as  it  is  to  us  to-day. 
Let  us  be  assured  that  could  they  have 
forecast  a  picture  of  what  the  world  would 
be  like  and  what  the  people  in  it  would  be 
wearing,  and  doing,  and  saying,  they  would 
have  been  quite  as  much  disposed  to  wonder 
and  to  ridicule,  and  to  disapprove,  as  we 
may  be  in  looking  back  at  their  doings 
in  1838. 

The  world  is  very  young  yet — as  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris  observes  somewhere — but  yet 
it  is  so  old  that  fifty  years  here  or  there 
are  as  nothing  in  its  age.  Old  Time  laughs 
as  we  look  back  in  amazement  over  such  a 
trifle — a  mere  eye-blink  to  him. 

In  1838,  Queen  Yictoria  completed  her 
first  year  on  the  throne  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  she  was  not  yet  Empress  of 
India,  and  she  probably  did  not  account 
herself  much  glorified  by  the  possession  of 
those  convict  settlements  which  now  form 
the  Dominion  of  Australia.  She  had  for 
Prime    Minister,    Lord    Melbourne,   who 


included  in  his  Cabinet,  Lord  John  Russell 
as  Home  Secretary,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
as  Foreign  Secretary. 

These  are  but  names  to  the  living  gene- 
ration; but  what  powers  they  were  in 
their  time  I  Louis  Phflippe  was  then 
King  of  France,  and  *  Louis  Napoleon, 
exiled  for  his  attempt  at  Strasburg  two 
years  before,  was  publishing  his  "  Id^es," 
preparatory  to  his  descent  on  Boulogne  two 
years  later. 

The  Reform  Bill  had  passed  six  years 
previously;  negro  slavery  had  only  been 
abolished  in  the  Colonies  and  *' Plantations" 
four  years ;  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
marshalling  its  forces  for  the  struggle  for 
"free  brei^;"  and  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment was  in  full  swing  at  Oxford. 

Who  then  were  the  lights  of  literature 
in  that,  to  us,  distant  era  f  Walter  Scott 
was  dead,  but  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  was 
in  his  prime.  Christopher  North,  too,  was 
rollicking  in  his  elephantine  manner, 
although  his  bosom-companion,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd,  slept  beneath  the  turf.  Joanna 
Bailie,  and  Allan  Cunningham,  and  Delta, 
and  Barry  Cornwall  were  singing  after 
their  kmd;  and  the  first  sweet  notes  of 
Tennyson,  of  Mrs.  Browning,  and  Robert 
Browning  had  also  been  heard  with  more 
or  lass  appreciation. 

Carlyle,  and  Macaulay,  and  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  De  Quincey,  and  Henry  Hallam 
were  in  full  work.  Tom  Hood,  and 
Barham  "Ingoldsby,"  and  Douglas  Jerrold 
were  cracking  their  jokes.  Disraeli  and 
Bnlwer  Lytton  were  the  fashionable 
novelists  of  the  day ;  while  Charles  Dickens 
was  publishing  "  Pickwick,"  and  Thackeray 
was  mending  his  pen. 

A  goodly  list  this,  but  woefully  incom- 
plete, and  not  even  to  be  rendered  com- 
plete by  a  reference  to  Professor  Nichols' 
admirable  "  Tables  of  European  History, 
Literature,  Science,  and  Art."  Let  us  see 
how  Mr.  Walter  Besant*  can  assist  us  in 
gaining  a  view  of  the  times  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers. 

But  first  let  us  see  what  the  people  were 
doing.  How  fared  the  masses  t  How 
sounded  the  pulsation  of  what  grandUo- 
quent  writers  call  '*  the  great  heart  of  the 
nation  "  1 

Badly,  we  fear.  If  trade  is  bad  in  1888, 
it  was  a  thousand  times  worse  in  1838. 
The  factory  system  had  disorganised 
industry  and  had  thrown  thousands  of  men 
out  of  employment.  A  succession  of  bad 
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seasons  had  raised  the  prices  of  bread  and 
of  all  necessaries,  and  the  year  1838  was  a 
year  of  great  destitution  and  of  great 
discontent. 

There  were  no  Socialists  in  those  days, 
bat  there  were  Chartists,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  desperate  persons  who  were 
disposed  to  adopt  very  extreme  measures  if 
only  they  could  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
supporters. 

The  Reform  Bill,  as  we  have  said,  had 
passed,  but  the  people  were  not  yet  really 
ezeictsing  their  full  voice  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  There  was,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  of  smouldering  danger  to  all  political 
institutions  in  the  holes  and  comers  of  the 
land,  and  it  would  not  have  taken  a  very 
great  deal  in  1838  to  have  brought  about  a 
revolution. 

Infidelity  is  said  to  have  been  remark- 
ably prevfJont  about  this  time,  and  cer- 
tainly Tom  Paine  and  Carlile  had  many 
readers,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
also  a  remarkable  expansion  in  Dissent. 
When  Nonconformist  sects  were  being 
mnltiplied  and  chapels  of  all  denominations 
were  springing  up  like  mushrooms  all  over 
the  country,  one  could  hardly  say  that  the 
religious  spirit  was  not  alive  and  active. 

Drink  %  Yes,  plenty  of  that;  but  have 
we  any  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  was 
more  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
now) 

Three  million  pounds  sterling  were 
spent  annually  on  gin  in  London  alone 
fifty  years  ago,  which  would  not  be  much 
if  distribute  over  the  whole  people.  It 
was  a  great  deal  distributed  among  the 
limited  classes  of  gin-drinkers.  But  figures 
are  dry  things  and  we  shall  not  go  into 
them,  contenting  ourselves  with  the  general 
expression  of  opinion  that,  altiiough  there 
were  few  TeetottJers,  and  no  Good  Tem- 
plars and  Blue  Ribbon  men  fifty  years  ago, 
there  was  probably  not  a  greater  average 
abnse  of  drink  than  to-day.  Some  people 
say  there  was  less,  and  quote  police 
Btatisticfl.  But  the  police  statistics  of  1888 
cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1838, 
because  we  have  now  so  much  greater 
vigilance,  and  so  many  lynx-eyed  re- 
porters. 

We  are  compelled,  nevertheless,  to 
admit  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  conclusion  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
brutish  and  rebellious.  Mr.  Besant,  in- 
deed, says  that  they  had  no  loyalty  either 
to  the  Queen,  or  to  the  political  institu- 
tions, or  to  the  constitution,  or  to  the 


Church.  This,  perhaps,  is  an  extreme 
statement,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
outward  chafing  against  law,  and  of  inward 
yearning  for  Republicanism. 

Meanwhile,  instead  of  sporting  the  red 
cap  and  annihilating  their  social  superiors, 
the  people  amused  themselves  at  prize- 
fights, and  dog-fights,  and  bull-baiting,  and 
badger-drawing,  and  duck-hunting,  while 
they  talked  treason  and  drank  gin  and 
beer. 

These  were  the  days,  too,^  before  our 
model  convict  prisons,  when  criminals  were 
transported  to  Botany  Bay  and  other  penal 
settlements,  with  all  the  attendant  horrors 
of  the  outward  passage. 

These  were  the  days,  too,  of  debtors' 
prisons,  including  the  Marshalsea,  only 
pulled  down  the  other  day,  and  the  story 
of  which  is  known  to  every  one  who  knows 
"  Little  Dorrit." 

There  were  no  Board  Schools  in  those 
days,  but  plenty  of  parish  schoob,  and 
dame  schools,  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
schools  of  the  Dotheboys  Hall  class.  Edu- 
cation was  not  neglected,  but  it  was  not 
compulsory,  and  it  was  not  universal. 

The  great  middle  class  was  then  much 
more  of  a  class  than  it  can  be  said  to  be 
to-day.  It  had  its  own  place,  and  knew 
it;  but  it  gave  us,  as  Mr.  Besant  does 
well  to  remind  the  world,  nearly  all  our 
poets,  novelists,  essayists,  journalists,  and 
artists.  Hood  was  of  it,  so  also  were 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  and  George 
Eliot. 

What  then  was  this  middle-class  life 
fifty  years  ago  t  It  was  not  lively,  and, 
especially  in  the  country,  was  often  very, 
very  didL  Here  is  Mr.  Besant's  view 
of  it: 

"The  men  had  their  business,  the 
women  had  the  house.  Incomes  were 
small :  a  great  deal  was  done  at  home  that 
is  now  done  out  of  it.  There  was  a  weekly 
washing-day,  when  the  house  steamed 
with  hot  soapsuds  and  the  '  lines '  were 
out  upon  the  poles — they  were  painted 
green,  and  were  square — and  on  the  lines 
hung  out  half  the  famQy  linen.  All  the 
jam  was  made  at  home,  the  cakes,  the 
pies,  and  the  puddings,  by  the  wife  and 
daughters ;  the  bread  was  home-made,  the 
beer  was  home-brewed — and  better  beer 
than  good  home-brewed  no  man  need 
desire — all  those  garments  which  are  not 
worn  outside  were  made  at  home ;  every- 
body dined  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
therefore,  in  the  society  of  the  county 
town,  dinner-parties  did  not  exist.      On 
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the  other  hand,  there  were  sociable  even- 
ings, which  began  with  a  sit-down  tea, 
with  muffins  and  tea-cakes — ^very  delightful 
— and  ended  with  a  hot  supper.  Tobacco 
was  not  admitted  in  any  shape — except 
that  of  snufif  into  the  better  kind  of 
middle-class  house  —  only  working-men 
smoked  vulgar  pipes;  the  Sabbath  was 
respected;  tiiere  was  no  theatre  nearer 
than  the  county  town ;  the  girls  had 
probably  never  seen  a  play;  every  man 
who  respected  himself  'laid  down'  port, 
but  there  was  lifctle  drinking  of  wine 
except  on  Sunday  afternoons ;  no  one,  not 
even  the  ladies,  scorned  the  glass  of  some- 
thing  warm,  with  a  spoon  in  it,  after 
supper.  For  the  young,  there  was  a  Fair 
once  a  year;  now  and  then  a  travelling 
circus  came  along;  there  was  a  lecture 
occasionally  on  an  instructive  subject,  such 
as  chemistry,  or  astronomy,  or  sculpture ; 
there  were  picnics,  but  these  were  rare. 
If  there  were  show  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, parties  were  made  to  them,  and  tea 
was  festively  taken  among  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey." 

Does  it  sound  dull )  Yet  this  was  the 
kind  of  life  which  gave  us  some  of  the  best 
and  greatest  of  our  men  and  women.  And 
it  was  the  kind  of  life  that  your  father  and 
mother,  perhaps,  thought  eminently  respect- 
able, and  thoroughly  enjoyed  in  their  own 
quiet  way.  There  was  not  much  outdoor 
amusement,  except  cricket,  for  the  young 
men ;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  winter 
jollity  among  neighbours,  and  the  deep, 
ecstatic  joy  of  the  county  Ball  was  known 
to  many,  and  also  the  anguish  of  garments 
spoiled  by  the  dripping  grease  of  the 
candles.  At  private  parties  the  elders 
played  whist,  while  the  young  people  sang 
sentimental  songs,  or  read  Mrs.  Hemans, 
or  played  at  '^  round  games." 

This  was  the  age,  too,  of  horse-hair 
furniture,  of  coloured  engravings,  of  china 
ornaments,  of  red  curtains,  and  of  round 
tables  covered  with  "Eeepaakes"  and 
"Forget-me-nots."  And  for  dress,  white 
the  young  men  revelled  in  well-oiled,  flow- 
ing locks,  in  all-round  whiskers  and  shaven 
chms,  in  tight  trousers  and  magnificent 
cravats  filling  up  the  bosoms  of  still  more 
magnificent  waistcoats,  the  ladies  en- 
shrined their  faces  in  "  coal-scuttles,"  and 
their  arms  in  "  leg  of  mutton "  sleeves. 
Pink  was  the  favourite  colour  for  gala 
dresses,  and  the  ladies'  hair  was  worn  either 
in  side  curls,  or  in  artistic  loops  over  the 
ear;  the  elders,  however,  were  great  in 
'Hurbans." 


''Society"  in  these  days  was  very 
exclusive.  You  must  be  bom  into  it,  or 
you  could  not  enter  it.  If  you  belonged 
to  it,  you  went  to  Almack's.  If  you  went 
to  Almack's,  you  were  stamped  as  of 
the  very  highest.  Then  Almack's  was 
very  decorous  and  not  very  expensive  ; 
the  ball  tickets  being  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  each,  supper  extra.  The  young 
bucks  in  Society  were  a  trifle  loud  in  their 
talk,  and  swaggering  in  their  behaviour, 
but  the  ladies  were,  of  course,  charming. 
Then  dinner-parties  were  very  formidable 
affairs,  and  not  to  be  encountered  with  a 
light  heart 

"  The  dinners  " — hear  Mr.  Besant  again 
— "  were  conducted  on  primitive  principles. 
Except  in  great  houses,  where  the  meat 
and  game  were  carved  by  the  butler,  every- 
thing was  carved  on  the  table.  The  ho^it 
sat  behind  the  haunch  of  mutton  and 
helped  with  zeal;  the  guests  took  thd 
ducks,  the  turkey,  the  hare,  and  the  fowL, 
and  did  their  parts,  conscious  of  critical 
eyes.  A  dinner  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a 
young  man  who,  perhaps,  found  himself 
called  to  dissect  a  pair  of  ducks.  He  took 
up  the  knife  with  burning  cheeks,  and 
perspiring  nose ;  now,  at  last,  an  impostor, 
one  who  knew  not  the  ways  of  polite 
Society,  would  be  discovered;  he  began 
to  feel  for  the  joints,  while  the  cold  eyes  of 
his  hostess  gazed  reproachfully  upon  him 
— ^ladies  in  those  days  knew  good  carvin^% 
and  could  carve  for  themselves.  Perhaps 
he  had,  with  a  ghastly  grin,  to  confess  that 
he  could  not  find  those  joints.  Then  the 
dish  was  removed  and  given  to  another 
guest,  a  horribly  self-reliant  creature, 
who  laughed  and  talked  while  he  dexte- 
rously sliced  the  breast  and  cut  off  the  legs. 
If,  in  his  agony,  the  poor  wretch  woiHd 
take  refuge  in  the  bottle,  he  had  to  wait 
until  some  one  invited  him  to  take  wine — 
horrible  tyrannv !  The  dinner-table  was 
ornamented  with  a  great  ^pergne  of  silver 
or  glass.  After  dinner  the  cloth  was 
removed,  showing  the  table  deep  in  colour, 
lustrous,  well  waxed;  and  the  gentlemen 
began  real  business  with  the  bottle  after 
the  ladies  had  gone." 

Here  are  some  extracts  from  a  book  of 
etiquette  of  the  period : 

*'  Familiarity  is  the  greatest  vice  of 
Society.  When  an  acquaintance  says, 
'  My  dear  fellow,'  cut  him  immediately. 

"  Never  enter  your  own  house  without 
bowing  to  every  one  you  meet  there. 

*'  Never  ask  a  lady  any  questions  about 
anything  whatever. 
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"If  yon  have  drank  wine  with  every  one 
at  the  table,  and  wish  for  more,  wait  till 
the  cloth  is  removed. 

"Never  permit  the  sanctity  of  the 
drawing-room  to  be  violated  by  a  boot." 

Wine  in  those  days  usually  meant  port 
or  sherry.  But  port  was  the  great  after- 
dinner  drink,  and  everybody  of  any  means 
always  kept  a  good  stock  in  cellar.  Some 
of  08  can  still  remember  the  heavy  cut- 
glass  decanters  of  the  period,  and  the  silver 
''slides,"  with  green -baize  bottoms,  in 
which  the  bottles  were  made  to  circulate 
without  scratching  the  mahogany.  Spirits 
were  not  then  in  general  consumption,  but 
gin  among  the  lower  classes,  and  rum 
among  the  middle  classes,  were  largely 
consumed.  The  famous  "bottle-noses" 
are  ascribed  to  the  too  free  indulgence  in 
ram-and-water,  but  with  what  degree  of 
accuracy  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
Certainly  grog-blossoms  do  not  seem  to  be 
so  common  now  as  we  remember  them  in 
the  days  of  our  youth;  and  possibly 
"brandy -and -soda,"  and  '< whisky- and- 
Polly,"  may  not  leave  such  outward  and 
viable  signs  as  did  their  great  predecessor 
among  our  thirsty  fathers. 

Well  do  we  remember,  also,  in  the  days 
of  our  youth,  the  selection  of  '*  British 
wines,"  which  the  family  grocer  kept  in 
constant  stock,  and  which  most  families 
produced  for  the  delectation  of  ladies  and 
children.  The  ecstatic  delights  of  elder- 
wine,  of  currant-wine,  of  gooseberry-wine 
—at  least  not  under  that  name — are  as 
unknown  to  the  present  generation  as  are 
those  of  "  British  port,''  and  "  British 
sherry." 

Is  the  making  of  port-wine  negus  now  a 
lost  artf  It  used  to  be  worth  while 
having  a  bad  cold  to  enjoy;  but  now  one 
never  sees  or  smells  it.  It  seems  to  have 
gone  the  way  of  "treacle  possets"  and 
*' black  beer  and  rum'' — the  infallible 
recipes  of  our  grandmothers  for  colds  in 
the  head.  And  punch  —  the  steaming 
bowl  of  fragrant,  enticing,  captivating,  but 
most  deceptive  and  treacherous  punch — 
does  anybody  ever  brew  one  now  ?  Per- 
haps not ;  and  even  cold  punch  was  good, 
as  Mr.  Pickwick  could  testify. 

Men  lived  much  in  taverns  fifty  years  ago. 
They  met  their  cronies  there,  heard  the 
talk  of  the  town,  exchanged  ideas  on 
the  condition  of  politics,  or  the  state  of  the 
markets,  or  the  scandal  of  the  day,  drank 
their  pint  of  port  or  tumbler  of  rum-and- 
water,  and  went  home  at  decent  hours  to 
bed.       The    Toms   and   Jerries  had,  of 


course,  their  later  houses  of  resort,  and 
could  turn  night  into  day  quite  as  well 
as  their  grandsons  of  1888.  But  the 
tavern  was  the  great  middle-class  club, 
and  it  has  gradually  faded  from  public 
sight  as  clubs  have  multiplied.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  only  twenty-five 
clubs  in  London,  and  now  there  are  over 
a  hundred.  Crockford's  was  then  in  its 
prime,  and  Crockf ord's  was  the  fashionable 
gambling  club  of  the  era.  Many  a  fortune 
has  been  lost  and  won  at  Grockford's,  where 
supper  and  champagne  used  to  be  served 
gratis  every  night  to  all  visitors  after 
a  certain  hour.  The  proprietor  used  to 
give  his  chief  cook  a  thousand  guineas  a 
year,  and  his  assistant  five  hundred;  but 
he  made  it  pay. 

There  were  plenty  of  daily  papers  in 
London  in  1838,  whatever  the  quality  of 
the  matter  they  purveyed,  and  there  were 
nearly  as  many  magazines  and  reviews  as 
now.  But  there  were  no  illustrated  papers, 
and  there  was  no  "Punch,"  and  there 
were  only  fourteen  daily  papers  in  all 
Great  Britain  out  of  London,  where  there 
are  now  over  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
Consider  what  that  means.  ''The  news  " 
(we  again  quote  Mr.  Besant) — "there  were 
as  yet,  happily,  no  telegrams — was  still  by 
despatches  and  advice;  and  the  latest  news 
of  markets  was  that  brought  by  the  last 
ship.  We  will  not  waste  time  in  pointing 
out  that  Edinburgh  was  practically  as  far 
off  as  Gibraltar,  or  as  anything  else  you 
please.  But  consider,  if  you  can,  your 
morning  paper  without  its  telegrams ; 
could  one  exist  without  knowing  exactly 
all  that  is  going  pn  all  over  the  world  at 
the  very  moment  t  We  used  to  exist,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  very  well  indeed  without 
that  knowledge ;  when  we  had  it  not,  we 
were  less  curious,  if  less  well-informed. 
There  was  always  a  pleasing  element  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  might  arrive; 
everything  had  to  be  taken  on  trust ;  and 
in  trade  the  most  glorious  fortunes  could 
be  made  and  lost  by  the  beautiful  un- 
certainties of  the  market.  Now  we  watch 
the  tape  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour; 
we  anticipate  our  news ;  we  can  only 
speculate  on  small  differences — the  biggest 
events  are  felt,  long  beforehand,  to  be 
comiug.  It  is  not  an  unmixed  gain  for 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  fierce  light  of  electricity,  so 
that  everybody  may  behold  whatever 
happens  day  after  day,  as  if  one  were 
seated  on  Olympus  among  the  immortal 
gods." 
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And  yet — would  any  one  of  as  have 
preferred  the  life  of  half  a  century  ago  to 
that  of  our  own  day )  To  mortals,  what- 
ever is,  is  best. 

THE  BISHOP'S  MISTAKE. 

A    STORT    IN    THR££    CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER   IL 

Chetwtnd  and  Theo  had  not  met, 
except  by  chance  in  the  street,  for  some 
time;  but^  early  in  August,  Lady  Curtis, 
the  county  Member's  wife  and  the  great 
lady  of  the  neighbourhood,  gave  a  large 
garden-party  to  which  Maurice  Ghetwynd 
and  the  Farquhars  were  invited.  Lady 
Curtis  and  Mrs.  Farquhar  were  old  friends ; 
they  had  been  schoolgirls  together,  and 
had  continued  their  friendship  ever  since. 
Lady  Curtis  was  Theo's  godmother,  and 
as  her  own  daughters  were  quite  children, 
she  was  glad  to  have  a  pretty  girl  like 
Theo  to  make  her  house  attractive,  and 
always  invited  her  to  her  parties. 

This  garden  fete  was  to  be  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual  The  Bishop  had  pro- 
mised to  be  present,  and  several  shining 
lights  in  the  social  and  political  world 
were  also  expected.  Lady  Curtis  had 
given  Theo  a  charming  toilette  for  the 
occasion.  She  had  alsc  invited  DoUie  to 
spend  the  daf  with  the  children  at  the 
Hall,  so  that  she  might  also  see  some  of 
the  grand  doings. 

For  a  wonder,  the  weather  was  pro- 
pitious ;  the  sky  was  blue  and  clear,  and 
the  sun  shone  brightly  all  day  long.  Even 
Theo,  who  seemed  lately  to  have  lost  her 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  forgot  her  troubles, 
and  laughed  and  talked  as  gaily  as  the 
rest  She  looked  her  prettiest,  too,  in  her 
dress  of  cream  surah  silk  and  lace,  with  a 
big  hat  shading  her  face,  and  many  admiring 
looks  were  cast  at  her  as  she  stood  by  Lady 
Curtis's  side  assisting  her  to  receive  the 
guests.  Even  the  Bishop's  short-sighted 
eyes  noticed  her  lovely  face  approvingly 
as,  with  his  arm  through  Chetwynd's,  he 
approached  his  hostess. 

'<Is  that  pretty  girl  Lady  Curtis's 
daughter,  Maurice ) "  he  asked. 

Chetwynd's  face  flamed  up  suddenly  at 
the  question. 

''No,  she  is  a  Miss  Farquhar;  our 
doctor's  daughter,"  he  answered  hastily. 

''  Then  you  know  her,  I  suppose  1  You 
must  introduce  me,  Maurice.  I  have 
rarely  seen  so  sweet  a  face,"  the  Bishop 
went  on  blandly. 


Chetwynd  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
an  answer,  for  at  that  moment  Lady  Curtis 
saw  the  new  arrivals,  and  went  forward  to 
meet  them. 

"You  are  late.  I  feared  you  were 
going  to  disappoint  me,"  she  said,  giving 
Aer  hand  to  each  in  turn.  ''Doctor 
Phillips,  you  look  tired,  and  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  an  age.  You  must  come 
with  me  at  once  to  a  quiet  nook,  and  we 
will  have  some  refreshment  and  a  chat." 
She  put  her  hand  on  Theo's  shoulder. 
"Theo,  love,  your  duties  are  at  an  end, 
I  think ;  every  one  has  arrived,  so  I  will 
leave  Mr.  Chetwynd  in  your  charge.  Take 
him  to  see  my  new  orchids." 

Theo  coloured  and  drew  up  her  throat. 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Chetwynd  would  prefer 
to  accompany  you,  Lady  Curtis,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"Now,  is  that  likely t  Besides,  we 
don't  want  either  you  or  Mr.  Chetwynd. 
We  have  heaps  of  things  to  talk  about," 
Lady  Curtis  answered  gaily,  and  she  put 
her  hand  through  the  Bishop's  arm  and 
led  iiim  across  the  lawn,  leaving  Theo 
and  Chetwynd  alone.  There  was  a  little 
awkward  pause;  then  Theo  said,  still  in 
the  same  sweet,  cold  voice : 

"Do  you  see  any  of  your  friends,  liir. 
Chetwynd?  The  visitors  seem  scattered, 
do  they  not)  Some  are  playing  tennis, 
and  some  bowls,  I  believe.  Would  you 
like  to  join  either  game,  or  would  you 
prefer  to  see  the  orchid-house?  This  is 
your  first  visit  here,  I  believe  1 " 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  orchids,  if  you 
will  show  them  to  me,"  Chetwynd  said 
eagerly. 

"  Ob,  certainly.'; 

Some  tone  in  his  voice,  some  look  which 
suddenly  leaped  up  into  his  dark  eyes, 
sent  an  added  glow  of  colour  to  Theo's 
face,  a  strange  thrill  of  happiness  to  her 
heart.  "Oh,  certainly,"  she  said,  and 
turned  and  walked  by  his  side  across  the 
lawn  and  down  the  rose-walk  to  the  orchid- 
house  almost  in  silence.  Chetwynd  listened, 
and  looked,  and  admired,  as  Theo  pointed 
out  the  newest  and  rarest  flowers,  and 
descanted  on  their  beauty,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  quite  knew  what  she 
was  saying,  or  what  he  answered.  He 
was  only  conscious  of  one  thing,  that  they 
were  together  again ;  that  he  was  by  her 
side;  that  her  dress  touched  him;  that 
her  sweet  voice  rang  in  his  ears ;  that  once 
again  for  a  brief  space  the  gates  of  his 
earthly  Eden  were  open  to  him  ! 

They  would  close  presently,  and  Duty, 
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the  ftDgel  with  the  flaming  sword,  would 
bar  the  way;  bat  now  they  were  open, 
and  he  entered  in  and  tasted  its  delights, 
and  looked  on  its  beauties  again!  The 
eyes  that  looked  down  at  Theo's  grew  so 
strangely  bright  and  soft;  the  voice  that 
spoke  to  hei  was  so  full  of  a  tremulous 
happiness  that  Theo  noticed,  and  wondered, 
and  felt  vaguely  happy,  and  excited,  and 
half  frightened. 

"Shall  we  go  back  now  and  see  what 
the  other  people  are  doing ) ''  she  said.  "  It 
is  dull  for  you  here,  for  I  don't  fancy,"  and 
she  smiled,  ''that  you  really  care  much 
about  the  orchids.  To  tell  the  truth, 
neither  do  I,  but  Lady  Curtis  is  so  proud 
of  them  that  it  is  rank  treason  to  say  so  I 
Well,''  as  he  was  still  silent,  "have  you 
seen  enough )    Shall  we  go  back ) " 

''Does  that  mean  that  you  want  to  get 
rid  of  me  —  that  you  are  tired  of  my 
company  )  "  Chetwynd  said,  with  a  queer 
laugh. 

He  never  knew  why  he  said  the  words, 
or  what  the  impulse  was  that  moved  him 
to  put  his  hand  on  the  gloved  hand  that 
was  resting  on  the  basin  of  the  fountain 
that  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  orchid-house. 
He  did  it  just  because  he  could  not  help  it. 
Theo  started,  but  she  did  not  draw  her 
hand  away.    She  looked  at  him  gravely. 

"  Nay,  it  would  be  more  likely  that  you 
should  tire  of  mine,"  she  said,  in  a  cold, 
distmct  voica  "You  do  tire  of  your 
friends  sometimes,  you  know,  Mr.  Ghetr 
wynd  1  I  remember  a  time  when  you 
seemed  to  like  to  come  to  the  Bed  House, 
when  for  more  than  two  months  your 
Tisits  were  so  frequent  that  we  ceased  to 
consider  you  a  visitor.  Then  for  no  cause 
that  we  could  understand,  they  ceased  al- 
together. I  suppose  you  grew  tired,"  Theo 
added,  and  now  there  was  a  quiet  scorn  in 
her  voice  that  sent  the  hot  blood  surging 
into  Ghetwynd's  face,  that  filled  him  with 
an  irresistible  longing  to  tell  her  the  true 
reason  of  his  absence,  and  so  to  justify 
himself  in  her  eyea 

"Did  you  really  think  that  was  the 
reason ) "  he  said,  in  a  hoarse,  eager  voice. 
"  Nay,  then,  I  must  speak.  I  must  justify 
myself.  Tire  of  you ;  of  your  sweet  com- 
pany; of  the  presence  that  brought  rest, 
and  peace,  and  happiness  to  me  i  Oh, 
Theo,  Theo  1 "  he  had  never  called  her  by 
her  name  before ;  even  in  her  agitation  she 
remembered  this,  and  thought  how  sweet 
it  sounded  from  his  lips,  "  how  could  you 
think  so )  I  stayed  away  because  I  dared 
not  come  any  longer ;  because  I  was  grow- 


ing to  love  you  so  well ;  because  you  were 
to  me,  as  you  always  will  be,  the  sweetest 
and  purest  of  all  women !  And  because  I 
knew  my  love  was  hopeless  and  I  could 
not  win  you,  and  because  I  knew  the  prize 
I  coveted  was  not  for  me,  I  stayed  away." 

There  was  a  short  silenca  Theo  stood 
leaning  against  the  fountain,  looking  down 
into  the  water  from  which  her  fair  troubled 
face  looked  back  at  her  with  wistful,  half- 
happy,  half-wondering  eyes.  Her  pretty 
dress  fell  round  her  in  soft,  graceful  folds ;  a 
great  tree-fern  spread  its  tall  fronds  over 
her  head ;  on  every  side  the  orchid  blossoms, 
mingled  with  other  gorgeous  tropical 
flowers,  were  blooming ;  one  shaped  like  a 
scarlet  trumpet  touched  her  cheek.  She 
put  up  her  hand  mechanically  and  pushed  it 
away,  then  after  a  short  silence 

"  Why  should  it  be  hopeless  2 "  she  said, 
in  a  shy,  soft  voice,  and  she  glanced  up  at 
him  with  sweet,  wistful  eyes. 

Again  the  silence  fell  upon  them.  Chet- 
wynd stood  by  her  side,  his  hand  still 
rested  on  hers,  and  his  fingers  closed  over 
it  and  held  it  tightly,  but  his  face  had 
grown  stem  and  troubled,  and  there  was 
no  lover's  triumph,  but  only  a  stern  re- 
nunciation in  the  ejes  which  met  hers. 

"  I  will  tell  you  why,"  he  said,  "  and  €hen 
you  shall  judge.  We  priests  of  the  Church 
of  England  take,  as  you  know,  no  vow 
of  celibacy,  but  none  the  less  do  some 
among  us  think  that  a  celibate  life  is 
desirable ;  that  a  man  unfettered  by  wife 
and  children,  and  home  ties,  can  give  him- 
self up  more  fully  and  freely  to  his  work 
than  one  who  has  others  closely  connected 
with  himself  to  think  of,  and  to  plan  for, 
whose  interests  must  naturally  come  first 
in  his  thoughts  and  purposes.  The  Bishop  is 
one  of  these,  and  I  used  to  be.  You  know 
something  of  what  I  owe  to  him,  of  the  cease- 
less kindness  which  he  has  always  showed 
to  me,  but  no  one  but  myself  can  know  all. 
I  could  never  express  to  any  one — ^not  even 
to  you — how  deep  is  the  reverence  and 
love  I  have  for  him.  He  is  my  example, 
the  pattern  which  I  strive  to  follow.  I 
have  no  greater  ambition  than  to  tread  in 
his  footsteps,  to  be  in  all  things  as  he  Is. 
His  thoughts  have  been  my  thoughts,  his 
will  my  will.  I  may  almost  say  that  he 
is  my  conscience,  for  I  would  truly  rather 
trust  in  any  time  of  doubt  or  difficulty 
to  his  judgement  than  to  my  own.  I 
know  well  what  a  great  disappointment  it 
would  be  to  him  it  I  married,  and  I  know 
also,  although  no  promise  was  ever  asked 
or  given,  that  he  would  not  bave  appointed 
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80  youDg  a  man  as  I  am  to  this  im- 
portant charge  if  he  had  not  thought 
that  I,  being  free  from  any  closer  ties, 
wonld  devote  my  whole  energies  and  life  to 
my  work.  And  more  than  this.  He  has 
set  several  schemes  on  foot  which  are  very 
close  to  his  heart,  but  which  will  not  in  all 
probability  be  completed  in  his  life.  The 
completion  of  these  he  has  entrusted  to 
me,  for  I,  better  than  any  other  person, 
ucderstand  his  wishes,  and  can  carry  out 
his  plans.  I  should  feel  like  a  traitor  if  I 
swerved  now  from  the  path  which  he — with 
my  full  consent,  remember — planned  out  for 
me.  I  count  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make 
for  him ;  yes,  even  if  it  involved  the  re- 
nunciation of  my  dearest  hopes,  I  would 
make  it  gladly,"  Chetwjnd  cried,  and  bis 
cheeks  flushed  and  his  eyes  brightened 
with  generous  emotion. 

Again  the  silence  fell,  still  the  gorgeous 
blosaoms  waved  to  and  fro  and  sent  out 
their  strong  perfume,  but  they  had  lost 
their  fragrance  now,  and  grown  only  faint 
and  death-like.  As  long  as  Theo  lives,  the 
scent  of  those  flowers  will  bring  back  to 
her  the  memory  of  the  mingled  pain  and 
happiness  of  that  moment !  Sbe  did  not 
speak. 

Chetwynd  broke  the  silence  at  last. 

"  That  is  the  reason  why  I  ceased  to 
come  to  the  Red  House,'*  he  said,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  released  her  hand  and  moved 
a  few  paces  from  her  to  the  other  side  of 
the  fountain.  "  I  loved  you,  and  I  could 
not  tell  you  of  it  or  ask  for  your  love  in 
return,  and  so  " — and  he  smiled  faintly — 
'*  I  took  refuge  in  flight." 

Theo  looked  up  at  the  words ;  there  was 
a  mist  before  her  eyes,  but  yet  through 
that  mist  a  sweet  radiance  was  shining  as 
she  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice  : 

''  I  am  glad  you  told  me  all  the  same, 
very  glad,  for  I  can  confess  it  now ;  I  did 
think  hard  things  of  you.  I  thought  you 
were  fickle  and  ungrateful,  and  I  was 
bitterly  disappointed  in  you,  and  so  " — and 
she  smiled  again — *'I  am  glad  you  have  told 
me,  and  still  more  glad  to  know  that  I 
have  won  your  love,  that  you  saw  some- 
thing in  me  worth  loviog  I  Our  lives  may 
be  spent  apart,  but  be  sure,  if  it  is  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  tbip,  that  I  would 
not  have  it  othervvise,  that  I  honour  vou 
all  the  more  because  of  what }  ou  have  told 
me  today,  and  that  my  love  and  sympathy 
will  be  always  yours,  given  just  as  fully 
and  freely  as  if,  indeed,  I  had  been  your 
wife.'' 

Her  eyes  grew  brighter  as  she  spoke,  the 


tremulous  voice  became  suddenly  sweet  and 
clear ;  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him  across 
the  fountain,  and  he  took  and  clasped  it 
eagerly  in  his  own. 

••  Heaven  bless  you  for  those  words,"  he 
said,  and,  after  a  moment's  silence,  he 
lifted  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it. 

Little  as  the  lovers  guessed  it,  their 
interview  had  not  passed  unnoticed.  Two 
pairs  of  bright  eyes  were  watching  them 
behind  the  tendrils  of  the  passion-flower 
which  trailed  over  the  window,  and  two 
pairs  of  black  legs  scudded  off  silently  and 
hurriedly  down  the  rose-walk  as  Theo  and 
Chetwynd  turned  to  leave  the  orchid-house, 
and,  when  safely  hidden  behind  a  thick 
clump  of  bushes,  the  owners  of  the 
eyes  and  legs  looked  at  each  other  in  great 
excitement  and  delight. 

'*  Ob,DoUie,  do  you  think  he  was  making 
love  to  her — that  they  are  engaged)"  Milly 
Curtis  whispered  in  a  delighted  voice. 
*'0h,  how  lovely  1  How  pleased  mother 
will  be ! " 

But  DoUie,  who  was  more  observant, 
shook  her  golden  mane  doubtfully. 

*'I  don'c  think  so,"  she  said  thought- 
fully. "  When  people  are  in  love  they  are 
happy,  aren't  they  1 — and  Theo  didn't  look 
at  all  happy.  I  am  almost  sure  she  was 
crying,  and  Theo  dpesn't  often  cry,"  DoUie 
added. 

"  Nonsense  I  Then  why  should  he  kiss 
her  hand  and  look  at  her  so  1"  Milly  cried. 
"  Gentlemen  don't  do  that  to  ladies  unless 
they  love  them.  He  will  be  your  brother- 
in-law,  Dollie,  and  there  will  be  a  wedding, 
and  a  big  cake  all  ice  and  sugar,  and 
bonbons.    Ob,  what  fun ! " 

But  even  the  entrancing  vision  of  the 
wedding-cake  failed  to  satisfy  Dollie.  She 
still  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  why  did  Theo  look  so  sad  1 "  she 
said.  "  I  know  what  she  looks  like  when 
she  is  happy.  Her  cheeks  flush  up,  and  her 
eyes  get  bright  and  soft  and  shining  like 
stars,  and  she  looks  so  sweet  and  pretty 
that  you  feel  as  if  you  must  kiss  her !  I 
have  seen  her  look  as  she  did  to-day  once, 
and  that  was  when  little  Charlie  died," 
Dollie  added  in  an  awed  voice — "never 
since." 

''Oh,  nonsense  !  Lock,  Dollie,  there  is 
Doctor  Phillips — the  Bishop,  you  know — 
coming  down  the  walk  with  mother.  Isn't 
he  a  funny  little  mani" 

Dollie  peered  eagerly  from  behind  the 
rose-bushes. 

'<  A  Bishop  1  That  ugly  little  man  with 
the  spectacles?"  she  said,   in  a  tone  cf 
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infinite  dipguat.  "  Why,  he's  not  a  bit  like 
a  Bishop  1  I  thought  they  had  always 
beautiful  white  sleeyes,  and  lovely  aprons 
all  trimmed  with  gold  embroidery,  not  a 
little  shabby  black  thing  like  that!  Why, 
nurse  would  be  ashamed  of  it ! " 

"Oh,  perhaps  it  isn't  his  best  one," 
Milly  suggested  carelessly.  "  I  say,  DoUie, 
I  am  getting  frightfully  hungry,  aren't 
you  1  Let  us  go  into  the  house  and  see  if 
we  can  get  anything  to  eat." 

BIRD  LEGENDS. 


When  Dame  Nature  told  her  pet 
brown  bird,  the  robin,  of  the  terrible  fires 
of  hell,  the  sufiering  of  the  lost,  so 
distressed  was  the  feathered  tenant  of  the 
bough  that  he  inquired  of  owl  and  raven 
the  way  there,  and,  since  then,  has  each  day 
wended  his  flight  to  the  Land  of  Shades 
with  one  drop  of  water  in  his  bill,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  thus  some  time  ex- 
tinguish the  fearful  flame,  and  so  near  does 
he  fly  that  his  soft  breast  is  scorched  and 
seared  by  the  red  heat,  till  it  glows  crimson 
as  we  see,  and  forms  for  him  a  badge  of 
God-like  charity. 

In  some  such  words  as  these  may  one  of 
the  many  legends  of  Shakespeare's  little 
"  Buddack "  be  told,  and  to  them  is  due 
the  old  country  adage,  that : 


and 


A  robin  in  a  cage 

Sets  all  Hearen  in  a  rage, 

The  robin,  aye  the  redbreast, 

The  robin  and  the  wren, 
If  ye  take  them  out  their  nest, 


t  ye  ta 
Ye'll 


never  thrive  again. 


In  Yorkshire  it  is  believed  that  if  a 
robin  is  killed,  the  household  cow  will  give 
"  bloody  milk,"  and  up  to  the  present  day 
the  country  folk  allege  that  instances  of 
this  are  known  among  them.  Still  farther 
north  it  is  said  that,  should  a  bird  of  that 
ilk  die  in  your  grasp,  your  hand  will  ever 
afterwards  shake  as  if  with  palsy. 

The  Comishmen  have  a  couplet  to  the 
effect  that : 

He  who  hurts  the  robin  or  the  wren, 
On  sea  or  land  will  ne'er  do  well  again. 

The  Welsh  give  the  bird  the  pretty,  quaint 
name  of  Bron-rhuddyn,  or  Breast-burnt,  in 
allusion  to  the  first  legend  given.  It  is 
said  that  when  an  infant  of  tender  years  is 
about  to  die  the  robin  perches  on  the  roof 
of  the  cottage  and  "  weeps,"  that  is,  utters 
its  customary  little  note  in  a  long-drawn, 
wailing  manner. 

Another  well-known  story  tells  how  the 


pious  and  pitiful  little  bird  perched  on  an 
arm  of  the  Gross,  and,  uttering  long  mourn- 
ful cries,  pecked  away  at  the  crown  of 
thorns  that  he  might  remove  at  least  one 
of  the  piercing  torments,  while  the  mystical 
blood-drops  fell  down  upon  his  little 
breast 

Fact  and  legend,  which  so  curiously 
often  come  to  each  other's  assistance,  bear 
out  in  the  present  day  the  feathered  dryad's 
claim  to  piety,  and  he  has  frequently  been 
found  to  pitch  on  some  quiet  nook  in  a 
country  church  for  his  home.  At  that  of 
Hampton  in  Warwick,  a  pair  fixed  their 
nest  to  the  great  Bible  as  it  lay  open  on  the 
lectern,  and  the  vicar,  refusing  to  disturb 
them,  had  another  copy  brought  in,  from 
which  he  read  the  service. 

Another  pair  built  under  a  dead 
branch  on  a  railway  cutting,  within  a 
few  feet  from  where  the  trains  flashed  past 
a  hundred  times  a  day ;  and  yet  another 
among  the  timbers  of  a  ship  in  the  dry 
docks  of  Belfast,  where  they  counted  and 
watched  their  eggs,  seeming,  if  anything, 
to  rather  enjoy  the  boom  and  bang  of  the 
carpenters'  hammers,  and  the  shiver  of  the 
stout  oak  beams  under  the  blows. 

But,  apart  from  these  flights  of  eccen- 
tricity and  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
"  bold,  brisk  robin,"  he  must  always  be 
our  friend,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
burnishes  his  little  ruby  breast  as  winter 
draws  near,  and  trilling  and  tootling  away 
on  some  leafless  bough,  tells  us  that  our 
climate  is  not  a  thing  to  complain  of  after 
aU. 

His  duties  as  a  red-waistcoated  sexton 
are  well  known.  Herrick  has  a  charming 
line  on  a  mistake  the  little  fellow  once 
made  on  finding  a  lady  sleeping  so  still  in 
a  wood,  that  he  promptly  brought  moss 
and  leaf  to  cover  her,  till  he  was  startled 
by  seeing  her  unclose  her  eyes,  on  which 

He  chffpt  for  joy  to  know  himself  disceaved, 
On  seeing  her  not  dead,  but  all  disleaved. 

His  close  friendship  with  Jenny  Wren 
is  well  known;  but,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  hold  out 
a  claw  of  good  fellowship  to  the  dainty, 
artless  linnet 

In  striking  contrast  to  all  the  stories  of 
the  little  ruddock  are  those  of  the  raven, 
the  ravager  of  the  world,  who,  <' horrid 
with  life,"  sat  on  the  stem  of  each  of  the 
three  hundred  ships  which  came  with 
Harold  Hardrada,  the  Dane,  to  invade  our 
country,  the  better  part  of  one  thousand 
years  ago,  and  flapped  their  great  black 
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wings  and  uttered  their  ominooB  cry^  as 
they  told  each  other  of  the  red  wine  and 
the  purple  flesh  that  lay  piled  on  the 
banqueting  tables  before  them. 

The  raven  was  sacred  to  the  Norse  god, 
Saturn,  and  his  was  called  Baven's  Day ; 
the  same  fancy  springing  up  beneath 
southern  skies,  dedicates  it  idso  to  Chronos, 
Time  —  a  fitting  father  to  him  whom 
Bobinson  calls  the  "  Methuselah  of  birds ; " 
and  any  leader  who  took  the  field  on 
this,  the  sixth  day,  would  as  surely  find 
woe  in  his  path  as  though  he  flung  out 
his  standard  during  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon. 

He  was  also  the  bird  of  evil  omen  in  pro- 
phecy. When  the  Macedonian  Alexander 
entered  Babylon,  from  out  of  the  hanging 
gardens  of  the  fair  but  evil-deeded  city 
flew  ravens  innumerable,  and  his  glittering, 
gold-clad  warriors  shrank  back,  and  looked 
at  each  other  in  terror  which  the  combined 
armies  of  half  the  world  would  not  have 
been  able  to  call  up  within  them.  To 
fight  against  man — even  all  men — ^was  pos- 
sible, but  who  could  raise  his  hand  against 
the  edict  of  the  gods ) 

This  undesirable  prerogative  of  being 
the  bearer  of  ill-tidings  has  been  passed 
on  from  hand  to  hand  by  the  poets  from 
classic  times  to  the  present  day,  and,  when 
one  among  them  wished  to  describe  a  very 
quintessence  of  horror  as  brooding  over  the 
darkened  earth,  he  says  : 

The  owl  and  the  raren  are  mute  for  dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  wake  the  dead. 

From  others  we  hear  of  him  riding  upon, 
urging  on,  and  hastening  on  the  storm,  as 
though  by  right  of  being  a  bird  of  the 
gods  the  great  sombre  fowl  had  even 
power  given  it  over  the  elements. 

In  counter  assertion  to  this  we  find 
some  one  humorously  enquiring : 

If  the  great  Jupiter  had  nothing  else  to  do 
But  to  drive  about  jackdaws  and  rayens; 

while  another,  with  awed  old-world  reve- 
rence, tells  us:  "It  is  ful  unlawful  to 
believe  that  God  showeth  His  privy 
tounsayle  to  crowes." 

A  Cornish  legend,  rejecting  the  story 
that  the  gallant  Arthur  was  borne  away 
to  spiritland  by  a  golden-haired  maiden, 
"clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  won- 
derful," tells  us  that  the  British  King 
was  transformed  into  a  raven,  and  under 
that  form  they  refuse  to  let  him  come  to 
harm.  From  the  lines  of  their  poets  upon 
him,  they  seem  to  have  a  far  different 
idea  of  the  Hero  of  the  Bound  Table  to 


that  which  our  Laureate  gives  us;  thus 
they  say : 

And  mark  you  yon  bird  of  sable  wing. 
Talons  and  beak  all  red  with  bloodji^ 

The  spirit  of  the  long  lost  King 
Passed  in  that  shape  from  Gamlan*s  flood. 

And  still  when  loudliest  howls  the  storm. 
And  darkliest  lowers  his  native  sky, 

The  King's  fierce  soul  is  in  that  form. 
The  warrior  spirit  threatens  nigh. 

In  the  Soudan  the  respect  for  the  ''Bird 
of  the  Shade"  is  unbounded]  he  is 
endearingly  known  to  the  Arabs  as  their 
"Uncle,"  and  they  are  more  exorbitant 
in  exacting  blood-money  for  his  chance 
slaughter  by  the  hand  of  the  stranger, 
than  if  it  were  really  the  relative  in 
question.  Shoot  their  dove,  their  ostrich, 
their  varied  scavengers  of  the  vulture 
kind,  their  once  sacred  ibis  even,  and  they 
grin  and  bear  it ;  but  once  aim  a  bolt  at 
the  "  Noah  Bird,"  and  a  hundred  lean  but 
muscular  brown  arms  will  be  raised,  and 
the  bereaved  white-teethed  relatives  will 
gesticulate  and  shout  round  you,  while  they 
explain  how  black-hued  was  your  accidental 
crime.  Apart  from  this,  the  raven,  with 
his  jetty  plumage,  will  always  be  a  point 
of  interest  in  the  Soudan  from  the  strong 
contrast  he  presents  to  the  ordinary 
"desert-coloured"  birds,  which  preserve 
a  neutral  tint  of  grey  or  fawn,  which,  to 
the  inexperienced  eye,  renders  them  almost 
invisible. 

Coleridge  has  some  splendid  lines  on  the 
revenge  of  a  raven  which  had  buried  an 
acorn  beneath  the  sod,  and  watched  the 
fruit  of  his  care  grow  up  into  a  lordly  tree, 
among  the  branches  of  which  he  looked 
forward  to  spending  the  remaining  centuries  | 
of  his  aimless  life;  but  the  forest  king 
was  felled  by  man  that  he  might  float 
across  the  deep.  Then  the  ravager  plotted 
with  the  storm  to  take  revenge,  and 
when  the  mad  water  had  hurled  the  tough 
timbers  against  a  rock,  and  rolled  over  the 
topmast. 

Right  glad  was  the  raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet, 
And  Death  riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet. 
He  thanked  him  again  and  again  for  his  treat, 
They  had  taken  his  all,  and  revenge  it  was  sweet. 

The  part  the  raven  plays  in  Scripture 
as  the  unfaithful  messenger  of  Noah  and 
the  purveyor  of  food  to  Elijah,  so  finely  de- 
scribed in  *'  Paradise  Eegained,"  needs  none 
but  a  passing  mention  here.  But  though, 
in  the  instance  mentioned  above,  he  com- 
pares unfavourably  with  the  silver-feathered 
harbinger  of  peace,  we  know  now  that  the 
palm  of  constancy  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
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taken  from  the  slender  pink  claw  of  the 
Mecca-bird  and  placed  in  the  sinewy  one 
of  the  raven,  as  the  latter  is  one  which 
pairs  for  life,  while,  to  again  quote  Eobin- 
son,  "  if  doves  could  read  English  poetry, 
they  would  put  their  tongues  into  their 
cheek  and  wink  at  each  other,"  when 
they  hear  the  hundred-fold  praises  of  their 
fidelity  to  one;  for  the  hen-bird  knows 
that  the  heart  beneath  her  little  soft 
breast  beats  just  as  tenderly  for  the 
mate  under  whose  care  she  hatched  her 
brood  of  "five  secrets,"  as  Montgomery 
delightfully  calls  the  treasures  of  the  nest, 
on  some  rocky  ledge  in  the  sun-lit  Levant, 
as  for  that  other  spouse  who  coos  over 
and  cherishes  her  here  in  the  Western 
Isles. 

A  Greek  legend  tells  that  Apollo  punished 
their  snowy  raven  for  tale-bearing  by 
tar-and-feathering  him  in  the  orthodox 
Texas  manner;  while  one  from  the  Hebrews 
informs  us  that  the  raven  is  white  when 
he  first  puts  on  his  plumes  after  chipping 
his  egg-shell,  and  in  that  garb  his  mother 
hates  him,  leaving  him  to  thrive  or  die  on 
the  chance  flies  that  hover  near;  but 
that,  when  the  legitmate  suit  of  glossy 
black  is  put  on,  her  maternal  afiection  is 
lavished  on  him  after  the  manner  of  birds. 
Unless  the  spoils  of  the  battle-field  or  the 
gallows  have  been  placed  at  his  disposal, 
the  raven  contents  himself  with  insects  and 
worms,  and  an  occasional  small  bird  or  its 
ogS^i  ^^^  whatever  carrion  may  come  in 
its  way ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  has  been 
known  to  swoop  down  upon  a  flock  of 
homely  farm-yard  ducks,  give  one  a  few 
sharp  blows  with  his  muscular  wings ;  fix 
his  sharp  talons  in  its  sleek  white  plumes, 
turn  it  over  on  its  back  and  proceed  to 
kill  and  eat  it  in  a  business-like  manner 
worthy  of  the  most  raptorial  of  the  pirates 
of  the  sky. 

A  popular  story  of  Ralph,  the  raven,  is 
told  at  Chatham,  where  it  is  said  that  so 
distinctly  does  it  imitate  the  voice  of  the 
sentinel  on  duty  that  it  has  more  than  once 
turned  out  the  guard  ! 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
trace  the  bird's  nickname  of  "  Ralph  "  back 
to  the  old  Dutch  "  Raaf,"  the  raven ;  the 
said  word  being  the  way  in  which  the 
name  Ralph,  which  in  Scotland  turns  to 
"Raify''  is  pronounced  in  the  North  of 
England. 

It  is  curious  that  all  the  fancies  connected 
with  the  swallow — the  bird  which  is  ever 
on  the  wing,  which  feeds  as  it  flies,  and 
which  until  lately  was  supposed  to  even 


rest  his  little  round  head  and  shimmering 
wing  for  his  midnight  slumbers  upon  a 
pillow  of  unconfined  air — should  be  those 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  the 
domestic  roof.  It  wards  off  the  lightning, 
we  are  told,  with  such  certainty  that  the 
post  of  metal  conductor  to  the  electric 
fluid  is  a  sinecure  until  the  six  months' 
visit  of  the  swallow  is  at  an  end ;  and  a 
house  under  the  eaves  of  which  they  have 
built  will  never  be  attacked  by  thievcF. 
This  saying,  doubtless,  gained  strength 
among  the  peasantry  from  the  fact  of  their 
depositing  the  family  stocking  with  its 
foot  full  of  half-crowns  under  the  thatch ; 
for  certainly,  if  a  pilfering  hand  came  near 
the  well-lined  nest  of  the  shrill-voiced 
twitterers,  such  a  hullabaloo  would  forth- 
with have  been  raised  that  Argus  the 
watch-dog  himself  could  not  have  guarded 
the  treasured  hose  with  better  effect. 

Another  story  tells  us  that  the  little 
Parsee  fire-worshippers,  whose  lives  are 
spent  in  pursuing  the  sun,  with  "  the  God 
of  Nature  for  their  secret  guide,"  are  the 
souls  of  dead  children ;  if  so  they  have  a 
happy  time  wheeling  round  among  us 
Northerners,  as  long  as  the  days  are  balmy 
and  the  skies  are  blue,  then  paying  a  visit 
to  the  myrtle  bowers  and  sweet  orange 
flowers  of  Italy,  and  lastly  finding  a  winter 
city  among  the  palms  and  tamarisks  of 
Upper  Egypt.  One  species  of  the  long- 
winged  tribe  never  seems  to  make  its  way 
further  north  than  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus ;  there  they  are  known  as  "  The 
Souls  of  the  Dragomen,"  from  the  way  in 
they  perpetually  skim  up  and  down  aoove 
their  own  fairy  shadows,  on  the  clear  waters 
between  the  Golden  Horn  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Black  Sea ;  passing  on  their  way  the 
Devil's  Currents,  against  which  the  s^ong 
arms  of  the  caigees  pull  in  vain  till  they 
receive  a  helping  hand  from  those  on  the 
towing-path;  the  grim  old  castles  of  Rumeli 
and  Anatoli  Hinar,  which  failed  to  keep  off 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror ;  the  entrance  to 
the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
where  queens  of  the  harems  traQ  their 
long  mantles  and  ill-shod  feet;  and  the 
white- winged  yachts  of  the  foreign  embas- 
sies, who  make  of  the  glittering  river-like 
strait  their  manoeuvring  ground. 

It  was  the  swallow,  according  to  the 
legend  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  who, 
when  Eve  and  her  spouse,  sick,  and  sad, 
and  sorry  for  the  delight-realm,  the  gates 
of  which  they  had  closed  behind  them,  in- 
advertently lost  each  other  through  having 
wandered  apart  to  grieve  for  a  time  alone. 
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brought  them  together  again,  and  a  swallow 
too  was  the  third  winged  mesfienger  which 
Noah  sent  from  the  Ark  to  learn  whether 
the  raging  of  the  waters  was  yet  assuaged. 
It  was  from  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  it, 
along  with  the  favoured  robin,  enjoys  the 
special  protection  of  the  guardian-angel  of 
the  birds  : 

• 

The  robin,  aye,  the  redbreast, 
The  martin  ana  the  swallow, 
If  ye  touch  one  o'  their  eggs, 
Bad  luck  will  surely  follow. 

Brand,  in  his  **  Popular  Antiquities,"  for- 
getting the  flight  from  the  Ark,  says  it  is 
probably  merely  fearing  a  breach  of  hospi- 
tality, that  these  little  denizens  of  our  eaves 
are  held  sacred.  The  Romans,  agreeing 
with  this  last  idea,  dedicated  the  fleet 
migrant  to  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  the 
domestic  hearth. 

The  Irish,  whose  legends  are  so  often  at 
variance  with  our  own,  call  it  **  The  Devil's 
Bird,"  saying  that  on  the  head  of  every 
human  being  grows  what  is  called  *^  The 
Swallow's  Hair,''  and  if  the  twitterer  can 
succeed  in  twitching  it  out  as  he  skims 
rapidly  past,  the  luckless  loser  of  the  hair 
is  doomed  to  purgatory. 

Among  the  ancient  .Egyptians,  as  with 
the  English  villagers  of  to-day,  the  long- 
winged  migrant  was  the  emblem  of  pros- 
perity, while  still  further  east  it  is  known 
as  the  "Bird  of  God." 

Now  that  we  have  grown  wise,  we  smile 
at  the  natural  history  of  eighty  and  even 
fifty  years  ago,  which  told  us  that : 

Whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go. 

Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below. 

Or  hawk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concerns  us  not  to  know. 

The  notion  of  the  free,  unfettered  guest 
of  heaven  hibernating  along  with  the  bear 
in  a  cave  until  the  tenth  of  April,  his  usual 
date  for  visiting  our  shores,  is  too  delicious 
to  be  serious ;  and  yet  Dryden  probably 
meant  to  be  so,  for  we  find  Thomson 
Baying,  in  his  turn,  that  this  fork-tailed 
Ariel  spends  his  winter  in 

Clinging  in  clusters, 
Beneath  the  mouldering  biurk,  or  where 
Unpierced  by  frost  the  cavern  sweats. 

The  writer  of  ''  The  Seasons  "  doubtless 
thought  that  if  we  only  went  deep  enough 
into  the  dank  and  dim  November  woods, 
we  should  find  along  the  gaunt  branch  of 
some  old  elm,  rows  upon  rows  of  swallows 
and  swifts,  land  martins  and  those  of  the 
house,  on  the  twigs  above,  all  for  whom  no 
room  had  been  found  in  the  crowded  caves, 
and  who  waited  there  for  the  spring;  as  we 
now  see  them  seated  in  scores  along  the 


telegraph  wires,  in  readiness  for  theii 
leader  to  pronounce  the  air  clear  and  light 
enough  for  a  start,  while  each  little  nerve 
thrills  and  quivers  with  the  force  of  the 
instinct  that  makes  them  cry :  "  My  wings, 
my  wings,  they  have  not  power  to  stay." 

The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth  ;  an  evil  sign, 

is  said  to  the  luckless  Henry  the  Sixth,  who 
was  to  see  the  throne  wrested  from  him- 
self and  his  race,  his  Queen  and  hia  child 
flying  panting  and  desolate  through  the 
land :  the  one  to  seek  a  life-long  and  nn- 
honoured  exile,  the  other  an  early  and 
unavenged  death  at  a  caitifiPs  hand,  and  to 
fall  beneath  a  murderer's  blow  in  his  own 
royal  palace,  which  he  had  known  longer 
as  a  prison  than  a  homa 

Again,  "the  bird  of  night  did  sit,  even 
at  noonday,  upon  the  market-place,  hooting 
and  shrieking,"  four-and-twenty  hours  before 
CsBsar  went  out  to  fall  under  the  daggers 
of  friend  and  foe  alike,  with  his  mantle 
over  his  face  to  hide  the  death  agony  from 
the  howling  crowd  around.  But  as  with 
some  human  beings,  whose  words  always 
seem  to  have  a  double  meaning,  we  hesi- 
tate how  we  shall  read  those  of  the  owl. 
Was  Minerva's  bird  of  wisdom  giving  a 
fair  and  friendly  warning  when  he  left  his 
day  haunt,  and,  braving  all  the  dangers  of 
a  superstition-steeped  race,  came  out  to 
hoot  Caesar  back  behind  his  gates,  or  was 
he  revelling  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
Eoman's  certain  coming  fate  t 

As  the  owl  which  f(peds  on  human  flesh 
has  not  yet  been  fledged,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  the  former;  but  mankind,  and 
especially  poet-kind  in  general,  has  pre- 
ferred to  construe  him  otherwise.  The 
same  doubt  can  be  extended  to  the  shriek- 
ing sea  mew,  the  stormy  petrels  known  to 
our  tars  as  Mother  Carey's  chickens.  Is  it 
a  dirge  over  the  sinking  ship  that  he  sings 
as  his  broad  white  pinions  flap  the  storm, 
or  id  it  an  impatient  and  discordant  hymn 
of  triumph  in  honour  of  a  coming  feast  1 
As  with  all  the  ever-growing  wisdom  of 
our  naturalists  they  have  not  yet  learnt 
to  speak  the  tongue  of  the  tribes  of  the 
air,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  riddle 
unread,  and  listen  while 

The  mariner  curseth  the  warnipg  bird 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storm  unheard. 

It  is  said  that  whenever  a  member  of  the 
house  of  the  Arundels  of  Wardour  lies  on 
his  death-bed,  a  pair  of  large  screech-owls 
fly  round  the  battlements  each  night  till 
his  decease. 

Beyond    the    fact   or  non-fact   of  the 
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owl-bird  being  one  of  ill -omen,  variouB 
beliefs  have  clang  to  his  blank,  blue 
oibe,  and  eerie  cry.  He  spat  poison  upon 
those  who  chanced  to  win  his  ill-favour ; 
and  the  only  cure,  if  any,  was  to  bathe  at 
midnight,  when  the  moon  was  shining 
fall,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Dead.  The  North- 
American  Indians  name  it  the  ''Death-bird," 
and  if  after  dask  they  hear  its  screech 
in  the  wood,  they  call  oat  to  it  in  return ; 
if  no  backward  answer  comes,  their  death 
within  the  year  is  certain.  The  little 
"aziola,"  of  whom  Shelley  loved  to  write 
as  he  wandered  by  the  streams  and 
mountain-side  of  that  fair  and  treacherous 
blue  gulf,  which  was  so  soon  to  wash  away 
the  sweet  strains  of  his  lute -like  verse, 
seems  to  have  had  no  such  mournful  mean- 
ing in  her  tone,  though  the  Bed  Children 
would  have  told  it  was  a  warning  of  his 
near  end.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges 
the  owl  is  sacred  to  Eahu,  who  makes  his 
night  journeys  seated  astride  the  soft, 
dasky  back  of  this  lover  of  darkness. 

The  name  of  the  "  Baker's  Daughter," 
which  earlier  poets  like  to  give  it,  alludes 
to  a  tale  of  Palestine  that  one  such  had 
refused  to  give  our  Saviour  bread,  and  for 
a  punishment  was  thus  transformed.  A 
barndoor  belief  did,  or  does  exist,  that  the 
round,  flat,  glowworm  like  eye  had  a  power 
of  fascination  on  its  prey  similar  to  that 
of  the  round,  cruel  one  of  the  serpent. 

As  parents,  the  "Lord  of  the  dark  green 
wood"  and  his  mate  have  an  advantage  over 
the  rest  of  the  winged  tribe,  for  instead  of 
bringing  up  a  nestful  of  young  of  the  same 
age,  one  will  be  a  fledged  youth,  making 
eyes  at  some  miniature  mouse ;  another  a 
callow,  younger  brother,  trying  to  claw  his 
way  up  to  the  edge  of  the  nest;  a  third 
still  content  to  lie  with  closed  lids  and 
gaping  bill,  ready  for  whatever  chance  may 
send  him ;  while  a  fourth  is  chipping  away 
at  the  inner  vault  of  his  limited  and  brittle 
home  of  shell 

As  most  of  the  allusions  to  the  monarch 
of  the  ivy-bush  have  been  of  a  gruesome 
nature,  we  will  conclude  by  introducing  a 
few  of  Barry  Cornwall's  lusty  trumpeting 
hues  on  the  great  homed  owl : 

And  the  owl  hath  a  bride  who  is  fond  and  bold, 

And  loveth  the  wood's  deep  gloom ; 
And  with  eyes  like  the  shine  of  the  moonstone  cold 

She  waiteth  her  ghostly  groom.    .    .    • 
Nor  lonely  the  bird,  nor  his  ghastly  mate. 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  pride, 
Thrice  fonder  perhaps,  since  a  strange  dark  fate 

Hath  rent  them  from  all  beside,    •    •    • 
We  know  not  alway. 
Who  are  kin^  by  day, 
Bot  the  king  of  the  night  is  the  bold  brown  owL 


BALZAC  AND  HIS  SECRETARY. 


One  of  the  incidents  in  Balzac's  life  to 
which  he  always  referred  with  pleasure 
was  the  visit  paid  to  him,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Les  Jardies,  near  Yille  d'Avray,  by 
Victor  Hugo. 

The  celebrated  poet  was,  as  a  rule,  the 
reverse  of  gregarious,  and,  beyond  the 
limited  circle  of  his  own  chosen  intimates, 
had  little  intercourse  with  even  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  his  day ;  nor  was 
there  any  particular  sympathy  between 
him  and  the  author  of  ''La  Com^die 
Humaine,"  the  one  being  as  reserved  as 
the  other  was  expansive,  and  neither  of 
them,  perhaps,  appreciating  the  genius  of 
his  contemporary  at  its  full  value.  Their 
meeting,  therefore — an  event  not  destined 
to  be  often  renewed — was  an  epoch  in  the 
lives  of  both ;  and  L^on  Gozlan,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  it,  which  may  be  more 
appropriately  related  in  his  own  words. 

*'  Balzac,"  he  says,  **  was  in  a  fever  of 
impatience,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  his 
expected  visitor,  who  had  been  delayed  by 
a  slight  accident  on  the  Versailles  line,  and 
kept  his  little  household  in  perpetual 
movement,  despatching  them  right  and 
left  in  order  to  see,  like  Sister  Anne,  if 
any  one  was  coming. 

*'  At  last  the  gate-bell  rang,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  for  the  first  and  only  time,  entered 
the  domain  of  Les  Jardies.  Nothing  could 
be  more  cordial  than  the  greeting  between 
these  two  remarkable  men,  who  scarcely 
knew  each  other  more  than  by  reputation ; 
it  must,  however,  be  owned  that  as  far  as 
elegance  of  costume  went,  a  little  mora 
attention  to  it  on  both  sides  would  have 
been  desirable.  Balzac  was,  if  possible, 
more  picturesquely  ragged  than  usual ;  his 
attire  consisting  of  a  loose  garment  of 
indescribable  shape,  something  between  a 
blouse  and  a  dressing-gown,  unbraced  and 
baggy  trousers,  a  cravat  deplorably  frayed 
at  lx>th  ends,  and  shoes  wluch  from  long 
usage  had  lost  every  trace  of  their  original 
form ;  the  whole  set  off  by  a  bristly  beard 
of  four  days'  growth.  His  guest  wore  a 
white  hat  of  a  bygone  fashion  and  a  by 
no  means  immaculate  freshness,  a  blue  coat 
short  in  the  sleeves,  and  tightly  fastened 
with  brass  buttons  resembling  in  hue  the 
interior  of  a  saucepan,  a  shiny  black 
cravat,  and  an  enormous  pair  of  green 
spectacles,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  noon- 
day glare. 
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<<  While  the  dejeuner  was  preparing, 
the  two  chiefs  of  their  respective  schools 
strolled  amicably  through  the  labyrinth  of 
narrow  paths  encircling  Les  Jardies,  even 
venturing  on  the  almost  perpendicular 
descent,  terminating  in  the  high-road  to 
Versailles.  Balzac  was  an  enthusiastic 
cicerone,  and  expatiated  in  glowing  terms 
to  his  companion  on  the  improvements 
carried  out  by  him  on  the  property,  point- 
ing with  exultation  to  the  asphalt  laid 
down  on  every  available  strip  of  ground  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  boulevard,  but  with- 
out eliciting  from  Hugo  more  than  a  very 
qualified  and  monosyllabic  expression  of 
approval 

f  At  table,  however,  the  poet,  who  had 
hitherto  rather  surprised  us  by  his  eom- 
parative  taciturnity,  became  more  genial,  and 
when  the  conversation  turned  on  the  drama, 
he  descanted  eloquently  on  the  various  sub- 
jects which  had  successively  inspired  him, 
dwelling  complacently  on  the  large  profits 
— often  amounting  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred francs  a  night — which  many  of  his 
pieces  had  already  brought  him  in.  Balzac, 
to  whom  the  stage  was  as  yet  a  'terra 
incognita,'  listened  open-mouthed,  and, 
with  his  customary  impetuosity,  at  once 
determined,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  to 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  this  particular 
specialty,  which  promised  such  financial 
advantages,  and  for  which,  he  felt  inwardly 
assured,  no  one  was  better  qualified  than 
himself.  So  that,  when  evening  came,  and 
his  visitor,  escorted  by  both  of  us  to  the 
station  of  Villa  d'Avray,  had  started  on 
his  homeward  journey,  Honor6  was  wild 
with  excitement,  and  so  entirely  absorbed 
by  the  thousand  and  one  projects  conjured 
up  by  his  fervid  imagination  that  he  could 
think  or  talk  of  nothing  else.  There  can- 
not, indeed,  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  his 
chequered  career  as  a  dramatist — certainly 
not  the  most  brilliant  episode  of  his 
literary  life  —  dated  from  his  memorable 
interview  with  Victor  Hugo." 

Somewhere  about  a  fortnight  later, 
while  Th^ophile  Gautier  was  hard  at  work 
on  his  novels  '^Fortunio,"  Balzac,  in  his 
ordinary  abrupt  fashion,  burst  into  the 
room. 

"Th^o,"  he  cried  triumphantly,  «I 
have  engaged  a  secretary  1 " 

•'What  fori"  coolly  enquired  Gautier. 
"  To  write  from  dictation  and  copy  your 
manuscripts,  if  he  can  manage  to  decipher 
them  1 " 

*'  That  of  course,"  replied  Balzac,  after 
he  had  partially  recovered  from  the  fit 


of  laughter  into  which  any  allusion  to 
his  illegible  penmanship  invariably  threw 
him ;  "  but  his  duties  are  not  to  end  there 
— far  from  it.  What  I  want  is  a  man  who 
can  furnish  me  with  suggestions,  plots, 
and  situations  which  I  can  easily  moold 
into  shape,  thereby  saving  me  an  infinity 
of  trouble,  and  enabling  me,  without  neg- 
lecting my  other  work,  to  give  Harel 
the  drama  I  have  promised  him  for  the 
Porte  St  Martin,  of  which  I  haven't  yet 
written  a  line.  A  colleague,  in  short, 
brimful  of  ideas,  like  the  one  I  have  chosen, 
Lassailly." 

"What,"  exclaimed  Th6o,  staring  in 
amazement,  "  the  crack-brained  fellow  who 
wrote  '  Trialph '  I " 

"The  same." 

"  Why,  my  good  friend,  the  poor  fellow 
hasn't  a  single  idea  left  1 " 

"Well,"  retorted  Balzac,  rather  dis- 
concerted by  this  contemptuous  estimate  of 
his  prot6g6,  "  we  shall  see.  At  all  events, 
if  he  has  anything  in  his  head,  I  shall  make 
a  better  use  of  it  than  he  can." 

The  opinion  so  candidly  expressed  by  the 
author  of  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin" 
respecting  the  capabilities  of  the  newly 
engaged  secretary  for  the  office  undertaken 
by  him,  if  not  particularly  flattering,  was 
substantially  correct  Of  the  many  candi- 
dates at  Balzac's  disposal,  he  could  hardly 
have  selected  one  less  fitted  for  the  post 
than  Lassailly,  a  visionary  enthusiast  and 
ardent  disciple  of  the  ultra-romantic  school, 
who,  on  the  eventful  first  night  of 
"Hemani,"  enrolled  himself  among  the 
champions  of  "  la  jeune  France,"  and  after 
performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was  igno- 
miniously  hustled  out  of  the  theatre,  hat- 
less,  and  his  coat  torn  to  ribands,  by  "  les 
Brides  du  pouvoir,"  as  he  indignantly  de- 
signated the  "  sergents  de  ville." 

His  chief  claim,  however,  to  notoriety 
was  the  authorship  of  "Les  Roueries  de 
Trialph" — published  in  1833,  and  now 
become  a  bibliographical  rarity — one  of  the 
most  extravagant  conceptions  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
a  mingled  tissue  of  horrors  and  absurdities 
from  beginning  to  end,  partly  autobio- 
graphical, and  preceded  by  a  long  preface, 
wherein  Napoleon,  Babelais,  Shakespeare, 
Robespierre,  and  the  Prefect  of  Police 
successively  figure. 

"My  name,"  he  says,  "is  Trialph, 
derived  from  Trieilph,  which  in  the  Danish 
language'  signifies  'confusion;'  these  are 
my  memoirs,  and  any  further  explanation 
is  unnecessary." 
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The  appearanoe  of  this  extraordinary 
book,  in  the  coarse  of  which  the  hero  either 
assassinates  or  otherwise  disposes  of  all  the 
principal  personages,  and  ends  by  commit- 
ting suicide,  made  a  certain  stir  in  the 
literary  world;  and,  althongh  severely 
handled  by  the  critics,  was  deemed  worthy 
of  an  exhaustive  analysis  by  Oharles 
Monselet  It  is  presumable  that  in  this 
"confusion  worse  confounded,"  Balzac 
imagined  that  he  had  discovered  a  germ  of 
originality  likely  to  suit  his  purpose ;  for 
in  no  other  way  can  his  selection  of  so 
singularly  unpractical  a  colleague  be 
accounted  for. 

Before  another  week  had  elapsed,  the 
author  of  "  Trialph"  was  formally  installed 
at  Les  Jardies,  and  at  first  matters  went 
smoothly  enough.  The  change  from  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence  to  comfortable 
quarters  appeared  a  godsend  to  Lassailly, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
gladly  subscribed  to  the  conditions  imposed 
on  him  by  his  employer,  and  agreed  to  be 
always  at  his  disposal  "by  day  or  by 
night,"  and  to  suggest  whatever  dramatic 
situation  or  incident — Balzac  being  then 
intent  on  monopolising  for  an  indefinite 
period  the  bills  of  the  Porto  St.  Martin — 
might  occur  to  him.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  the  owner  of  Les  Jardies  amply 
fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  and 
treated  his  secretary  so  luxuriously  that 
the  latter,  who  was  as  thin  as  a  lath  on 
taking  office,  soon  threatened  to  rival  his 
patron  in  embonpoint ;  and,  placidly 
resigning  himself  to  this  unwonted  beati- 
tude, felt  a  growing  distaste  for  any 
exertion,  mental  or  bodOy.  This  state  of 
things  by  no  means  suited  Balzac,  who 
naturally  counted  on  reciprocity,  and 
was  impatient  to  profit  by  the  ''ideas" 
with  the  possession  of  which  he  had  some- 
what prematurely  credited  his  intended 
"  collaborator.''  Moreover,  he  himself  was 
then  BO  deeply  engaged  in  unravel- 
ling the  entanglements  of  half-a-dozen 
plots  connected  with  divers  episodes  of 
"La  Com^die  Humaine,"  that  his  theatrical 
projects  almost  entirely  depended  on  the 
aid  he  expected  to  derive  from  the  inven- 
tive faculties  of  his  colleague,  who,  however, 
had  not  as  yet  contributed  a  single  hint  or 
suggestion  to  the  common  stock. 

One  clause  in  the  agreement  between 
them — ^which  had  been  regularly  drawn  out 
and  signed  by  both  parties — was  especially 
distasteful  to  Lassailly,  and  he  bitterly 
regretted  having  rashly  consented  to  it: 
namely,  his  liability  to  be  summoned  by 


his  chief  at  any  hour,  "by  day  or  by 
night."  Nor,  as  will  be  seen,  did  he  com- 
plain without  reason.  Balzac,  to  wliose 
practical  mind  sleep  appeared  an  in- 
excusable waste  of  time,  was  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  down  to  work  about  midnight, 
and  seldom  retired  to  his  chamber  before 
the  approach  of  dawn.  His  secretary, 
therefore,  was  constantly  exposed  to  tne 
disagreeable  possibility  of  being  called  up 
at  a  moment's  notice  through  the  medium 
of  a  bell  clanging  at  the  head  of  his  bed 
loudly  enough  to  startle  the  seven  sleepers. 
The  record  of  one  night's  sufferings  will 
serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest 

It  is  striking  two,  and  Lassailly,  aroused 
from  his  first  slumber,  and  only  half -awake, 
is  stumbling  along  the  passage  leading 
from  his  bedroom  to  his  patron's  study, 
yawning  portentously  as  he  goes.  He  has 
scarcely  entered  the  room,  when  Balzac, 
laying  aside  his  pen,  turns  abruptly  round, 
and  puts  the  usual  question  : 

"  Have  you  hit  upon  an  idea  1 " 

"  An  idea  1 "  feebly  echoes  the  secretary. 
"  Yes,  that  is  what  we  want.  Something 
original  and " 

"  Well,"  interrupts  Malfcre  Honors, 
"  have  you  found  it  1  Answer,  man  ! 
Every  moment  is  precious ;  the  Porte  St 
Martin  is  waiting;  Harel  and  the  public 
are  waiting ;  and  Fr6d6ric  Lefnaltre^  who 
waylaid  me  yesterday  on  the  boulevard, 
pesters  me  out  of  my  life  about  it" 

"  Ah,"  replies  Lassailly,  striving  to  gain 
time,  **  you  have  seen  Fr6d6ric  1 " 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  so  !  He  wants  a  new 
creation — a  drama  safe  to  attract  all  Paris, 
and  he  counts  upon  us  for  it  Is  that 
clear  1 " 

"  Quite  clear." 

"Very  good.  Then  where  is  it,  this 
drama.    Have  you  it  ready ) " 

"  Not  exactly ;  but " 

"  No  huts  !  Come  to  the  point  at  once, 
and  let  me  hear  your  plan." 

"If  it  is  the  same  to  you,"  stammers 
Lassailly,  nervously  fingering  the  tassel  of 
his  nightcap,  "I  should  prefer  hearing  your 
ideas  on  the  subject  before  communicating 
my  own;  and  then,  you  see,  we  could 
compare  notes,  and " 

"Lassailly,"  quietly  interposes  Balzac, 
"you  are  asleep!" 

"  No,  I  assure  you." 

"  My  good  fellow,  you  can  hardly  keep 
on  your  legs.  Oo  back  to  bed,  and  we 
will  see  what  another  hour  will  do  for 
you." 

Mechanically  retracing    his   st^s,   the 
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unfortunate  secretary  is  soon  once  more 
in  the  land  of  dreams,  to  be  rudely 
awakened  therefrom  at  the  expiration  of 
the  allotted  sixty  minutes,  when  the  same 
ceremony  is  again  gone  through ;  the  same 
questions  eliciting  the  same  unsatisfactory 
answers;  and  the  famous  drama,  so  im- 
patiently awaited  by  manager  Harel  and 
Frdd^ric  Lemaibre,  remaining  in  its 
mythical  "statu  quo/'  and  thus  probably 
escaping  a  simOar  fate  to  that  subse- 
quently experienced  by  Yautrin  and  Les 
Bessources  de  Qoinola. 

After  three  weeks  of  this  intolerable 
regime,  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Worn  out 
by  a  constant  succession  of  sleepless  nights, 
and  utterly  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  assigned  him,  Lassailly  lost  heart 
altogether,  and,  profiting  by  a  temporary 
absence  of  Balzac,  secretly  decamped  from 
Les  Jardies,  and  returned  to  Paris.  A  day 
or  two  later,  happening  to  meet  Oozlan, 
the  latter  asked  why  he  had  voluntarily 
cancelled  an  agreement  which  had  ensured 
him  so  many  material  advantages. 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  ex-secretary,  with  a 
sigh  of  regret,  "in  that  respect  I  shall 
never  see  the  like  again.  A  table  worthy 
of  Lucullus,  roast  meat  every  day,  the 
earliest '  primeurs'  from  Chevet's,  and  such 
coffee,  the  very  essence  of  the  most  fragrant 
Mocha !  But  to  be  called  up  six  or  eight 
times  in  a  night  to  discuss  an  apocryphal 
drama  of  which  neither  of  us  had  the 
faintest  idea,  no  mortal  brain  could  stand 
it.  The  clang  of  that  infernal  bell  is  still 
ringing  in  my  ear,  and  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life  I  shall  never  hear  the  name  of 
Balzac  without  a  shudder  1 " 


By  ELEANOR  C.  FEIGE. 
Author  cf  "  Qtrald,"  "  Alexia,"  etc.,  $tc 

PART  n. 

CHAPTER  XI.      MONSIEUR  DE  CERNAY. 

Mrs.  Percival  was  not  without  an 
adventure,  in  her  short  journey  between 
Tours  and  Saint-Bernard.  At  the  second 
station  from  Tours,  a  Frenchman,  small, 
ugly,  and  agreeable,  got  into  the  carriage, 
and  after  one  or  two  covert  glances,  begged 
very  politely  to  recall  himself  to  her 
memory.  Mrs.  Percival  thought  at  first 
that  he  must  be  mistaken,  for  she  had  quite 
forgotten  him,  and  was  sure  that  she  knew 
no  one  in  that  part  of  the  country,  except 
the  Marquis  de  MontmiraiL    At  the  same 


time,  the  name  of  De  Cernay  did  not  seem 
quite  unknown  to  her. 

'^Our  poor  Montmirail  has  mentioned 
my  name  to  you,  no  doubt,  madame," 
said  M.  de  Gemay;  and  he  went  on 
to  remind  her  of  a  certain  evening  in 
Paris,  when  she  and  her  niece  had  dined 
with  Madame  de  Ferrand,  at  the  H6tel 
Ste.  Monique.  "My  first  sight  of  your 
beautiful  niece — I  am  not  likely  to  forget 
it — or  the  efiect  of  that  evening  on  my 
friend  Achille.  If  one  could  know  the 
future — however,  madame,!  well  remember 
the  impression  that  those  two  English  ladies 
made  on  me.'' 

"Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival  She  could  not  be  complimentary 
enough  to  tell  the  little  Baron  that  she 
remembered  him,  for  in  fact  his  presence 
had  made  no  impression  at  all  on  her. 
But  that  evening,  the  evening  when  Paul 
had  come  back  from  England  with  the  news 
of  Colonel  Ward's  death,  the  evening  that 
had  brought  all  to  an  end  between  him  and 
Celia — she  did  not  need  much  reminding 
of  that 

How  charming  Madame  de  Ferrand  had 
been  !  What  a  loss  she  was  to  her  family! 
This  was  a  litl^e  subject  which  occupied 
the  next  few  minutes  agreeably  enough. 
Then  she  told  M.  de  Cernay  that  she  was 
on  her  way  to  La  Tour  Blanche. 

"  To  pay  my  first  visit,"  she  said.  "  They 
have  often  most  kindly  asked  me,  but  I 
have  never  succeeded  in  getting  there 
yet" 

'^  And  now,  madame,"  said  M.  de  Cernay, 
throwing  up  his  hands  in  a  sort  of  rapture^ 
"you  are  coming  like  an  angel  from 
heaven." 

"Oh  no,  monsieur,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"  I  have  no  pretension  to  be  like  any  one  of 
that  kind." 

"I  am  not  exaggerating,  I  am  not  talk- 
ing nonsense,''  said  M.  de  Cernay,  shaking 
his  head.  "  The  visit  of  an  angel — what 
is  it  supposed  to  bring  )  Peace,  kindnesSi 
truth — in  fact,  a  great  many  charming 
things  that  find  themselves  pushed  aside 
sometimes  in  this  thonghtless  world  of  ours. 
Pardon  me,  madame,  if  I  am  hinting  more 
than  I  ought,"  said  the  Baron,  with  a  bow 
and  a  shrug.  *'  But  I  consider  myself  Achille 
de  Montmirail's  best  friend — ^he  might  not 
give  me  the  title,  perhaps,  in  these  days 
— and  the  Marquise,  who  could  fail  to 
admire  any  one  so  beautiful,  and  so  clever ! 

Mais "  he  ended  his  speech  with  a 

long-drawn  sigh,  lifted  eyebrows,  and  a 
greater  shrug  stilL 
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A  cold  shiver  crepb  over  Mrs.  Percival 
as  she  listened,  and  looked  at  him,  for  he 
gave  her  the  impression  of  speaking  quite 
honestly.  Now  she  thoaght  of  Achiile's 
letter,  and  all  the  little  fears  she  had 
almost  forgotten. 

'*I  do  not  understand *'  she  began 

nervously. 

"  Of  course  you  do  not ;  how  should 
you,  dear  madame  ?  "  cried  M,  de  Cernay. 
"I  am  making  mischief — alas,  my  wife 
tells  me  that  I  can  never  hold  my  tongue  ! 
And  you  really  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
anything  wrong  at  La  Tour  Blanche ) 
Well,  I  see  now  that  we  need  not  distress 
ourselves.  Your  visit,  as  I  say,  is  an 
angeFs  visit;  everything  will  go  right. 
Your  advice  will  have  the  best  effect  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  Achille  has  been  a  little 
fanciful.  Mon  DIeu,  believe  me,  I  know 
hundreds  of  men  in  France  who  are  far  less 
fortunate  than  hd  is,  and  who  do  not  com- 
plain— simply  let  things  go  their  own  way. 
Bat  he  is  sensitive,  my  poor  Achille.  He 
has  a  devotion,  you  see.  The  object  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  disappointing,  and  he  is 
very  much  hurt — too  much ;  he  had  better 
take  things  cheerfully,  like  a  philosopher — 
becauae,  after  all,  it  is  nothing." 

"Bat  what  is  itT'  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
"  You  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  quite 
happy — ^he  and  his  wife — my  niece  1 " 

"  Not  quite  happy,"  repeated  M.  de 
Cernay.  "And  what  a  pity  it  is!  No 
one  can  see  anything  unnatural  in  Madame 
de  Montmirail's  great  friendship  for  her 

cousin,  though  for  my  part But  tastes 

differ.  I  assure  you,  as  I  said  just  now, 
many  ladies  in  France  allow  themselves 
quite  as  much  liberty,  and  a  great  deal 
mora  It  is,  no  doubt,  the  well-known 
character  of  Englishwomen  which  causes 
Borprise  in  this  case.  People  are  sorry  for 
Achille ;  he  is  sensitive,  as  I  say.  And 
he  has  been  so  very  fond  of  his  wife ; 
she  has  ruled  him  completely.  All  these 
things  are  unfortunate." 

Mrs.  Percival  flushed  crimson,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window;  she  was  utterly 
horrified.  M.  de  Cernay  did  not,  of  course, 
know  that  Vincent  was  her  son,  and  she 
could  not  tell  him. 

"But  you  must  remember,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment — "they  are  cousins,  and 
old  friends,  very  intimate  friends.'' 

"Certainly,  no  doubt,"  cried  M.  de 
Cernay.  ''But  even  more  than  friends, 
madame,  though  possibly  you  did  not 
know  it.  M.  le  Capitaine  made  a  little 
confession  to  my  wife,  I  may  tell  you. 


And  then,  since  that,  we  have  all  been  at 
Trouviile  together.'' 

For  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Percival  sat  per- 
fectly silent.  She  was  reflecting  that 
Achille's  letter  had  indeed  brought  her 
into  a  frightful  hornets'  nest,  wondering 
how  she  could  possibly  cope  with  Celia  and 
whether  she  had  authority  enough  over 
Vincent  to  send  him  away  at  onca  On 
the  whole,  she  did  not  feel  afraid.  It  was 
a  terribly  disagreeable  business,  but  she 
had  her  share  of  goodness  and  courage,  as 
well  as  of  the  dignity  which  was  wanted  in 
a  matter  like  this.  In  her  prettiest  and 
most  foolish  days,  the  most  scandalous 
tongues  had  never  been  able  to  breathe  a 
word  against  her. 

M.  de  Cernay  watched  her  with  interest 
as  she  sat  there  thinking.  He  and  his 
wife  had  been  boiling  with  indignation  for 
some  weeks  past,  against  the  odious  woman 
who  was  so  evidently  making  his  friend 
Achille  unhappy.  They  were  still  more 
furious^  because  it  was  impossible  to  say  a 
word  of  advice  or  sympathy  to  Achille 
himself.  A  whole  family  appeared  to  ba 
going  to  the  dogs,  without  a  hand  being 
put  out  to  save  them.  But  here  was  this 
excellent  aunt,  coming  at  last  to  the 
rescue.  She,  being  English,  would  know 
how  to  manage  both  the  Marquise  and  her 
beast  of  a  cousin.  Her  visit  was  indeed 
that  of  an  angel ;  the  Baron  felt  that  there 
was  no  exaggeration  in  saying  so. 

Poor  Mrs.  Percival,  her  mind  quite  oc- 
cupied in  rising  to  the  occasion,  was  not  at 
all  aware  of  the  deep  respect  and  admira- 
tion with  which  M.  de  Cernay  was  regarding 
her. 

As  a  rule,  he  disliked  the  English  as 
cordially  as  his  friend  Achille  liked  them ; 
but  this  Englishwoman,  though  cold  and 
indiflerent  after  the  manner  of  her  nation, 
inspired  him  with  confidence  and  hope. 
He  listened  with  interest  when  she  began 
to  speak  again. 

"  And  about  his  daughter,"  she  said; 
<<  there  is  some  question  of  her  marriage, 
is  there  not  1 " 

"Well,  poor  child,  we  hardly  know 
whether  it  will  come  to  anything,"  said 
M.  de  Cernay,  with  a  shrug.  **  When  we 
were  at  Trouviile  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Achille,  it  seems  to  me,  that  he  might  as 
well  get  rid  of  his  daughter.  He  said  a 
word  to  my  wife  on  the  subject,  and  she 
brought  forward  a  distant  cousin  of  hers, 
a  good  sort  of  young  fellow,  not  handsome, 
not  particularly  rich;  but  then  Made- 
moiselle Antoinette's  'dot'  is  far    from 
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enormous.  This  young  Jules  of  ours  had 
seen  her  photograph,  however,  and  admired 
it,  as  everybody  must.  He  was  willing 
enough  —  is  so  still,  though  we  soon  found 
that  there  was  an  obstacle.  Mademoiselle 
Antoinette  sets  herself  violently  against 
marrying  at  all,  and  says  she  would  rather 
go  into  a  convent,  though  she  certainly  has 
no  vocation.  She  has  always  been  such  a 
good  daughter — except  in  one  instance, 
years  ago,  when  she  prevented  her  father 
from  marrying  a  charming  person  we  had 
flJl  chosen  for  him — that  I  am  surprised  at 
her  giving  him  this  extra  trouble  now. 
The  convent  is  all  nonsense ;  she  does  not 
wish  to  leave  him;  but  she  had  much 
better  .leave  him,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  thinks  of  sending  her  to 
his  cousins  in  England." 

**  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Percival,  ■*  he  has  an 
idea  that  she  will  travel  back  with  me." 

"  Madame^  you  give  me  excellent  news," 
said  the  smiling  Baron.  "  I  shall  tell  my 
wife  that  we  may  now  be  happy  about 
Antoinette ;  she  has  been  a  sad  element  in 
the  situation,  to  our  minds.  When  she 
comes  back  everything  will  be  better,  and 
in  the  end  her  marriage  will  come  off 
successfully.'' 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  is  she  not  ? ''  said 
Mrs.  Percival. 

"Charmingly  pretty  I  A  most  pic- 
turesque contrast  to  her  stepmother,  you 
know;  but  you  have  seen  them  to- 
gether 1 " 

"  Some  time  ago.  Not  since  Antoinette 
was  grown  up." 

"  Ah !  it  is  hard  to  remember  that  she 
is  grown  up.  Her  beauty  will  always  be 
the  beauty  of  a  noble,  innocent  child.  No 
bad  example  will  ever  do  harm  to  An- 
toinette— ^though  it  is  impossible  to  tell  her 
father  so  —  she  walks  like  a  star  through 
tins  wicked  world." 

M.  de  Oemay  sighed  and  checked  him- 
self. After  all,  in  his  most  poetical 
moments,  it  was  necessary  to  remember 
that  he  was  talking  to  the  aunt  of  the 
bad  example  herseli 

By  the  time  the  train  reached  Saint- 
Bernard,  Mrs.  Percival  was  well  prepared  for 
all  and  any  discoveries  that  might  be 
waiting  for  her  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Tour 
Blanche. 

Certainly  the  wish  crossed  her  mind 
that  she  could  go  travelling  on  to  the 
north,  and  at  last  reach  the  sea  and  cross 
it  again  to  old  England,  and  find  herself 
once  more,  peacefal  and  artistic,  in  her 
drawing-room  at  River  Gata 


It  certainly  seemed  that  married  people 
ought  to  manage  their  affairs  for  them- 
selves, and  that  she  could  not  be  held 
responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  Celia. 
Bat  Vincent  was  her  son,  and  st^e  thought 
she  had  some  inflaence  over  him.  Besides, 
she  had  been  invited  both  by  the  Marquis 
and  by  Celia.  In  short,  it  was  a  great 
deal  too  late  to  turn  back  now. 

She  was  a  good  deal  vexed  and  astonished 
that  nobody,  not  even  a  carriage,  met  her 
at  Saint-Bernard  station ;  but  she  bore  it 
more  calmly  than  Timms,  who  was  weighed 
down  with  the  anxiety  of  luggage,  and 
who  proclaimed  loudly  that  tins  was  the 
most  outlandish  part  of  Eranise  she  had 
ever  been  in.  M.  de  Cemay  was  full  of 
kindness  and  attention.  He  bustled  about, 
got  hold  of  the  "  chef  de  gare,"  and  heard 
from  him  the  startling  news  that  Madame 
de  Montmirail,  with  mademoiselle  and  the 
English  gentleman,  had  gone  to  Tours  by 
the  morning  train,  and  had  not  yet  come 
back.  A  conveyance  for  Mrs.  Percival  was 
a  difficulty ;  nobody  at  Saint-Bernard  either 
wanted  or  possessed  a  '*  fiacre."  To  be 
sure,  they  had  a  little  carriage  at  the 
"  Boule  d'Or." 

"  The  carriage  of  M.  le  Baron  is  waiting 
outside,"  suggested  the  chef  de  gare,  witn 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  an  agreeable 
smQe. 

"  Precisely !  The  large  carriage  !  But 
what  a  fortunate  miracle ! "  cried  M.  de 
Cernay;  and  Mrs.  Percival  soon  found 
that  the  whole  thing  was  decided. 

She  and  her  maid  and  her  luggage  were 
to  be  sent  in  the  Baron's  carriage  to  La 
Tour  Blanche,  and  he  himself  would  walk 
home.  '^  Three  steps — through  twostreets;" 
he  earnestly  assured  her;  and  he  would 
hear  of  no  remonstrance.  '*  Madame,"  he 
said,  with  a  low  bow,  *'  it  is  not  every  day 
that  one  can  facilitate  the  journey  of  an 
angel." 

The  chef  de  gare,  looking  on,  thought 
at  first  that  such  language  as  this  would 
displease  Madame  la  Baronne.  But  then 
he  thought  that  perhaps  the  strange  lady 
was  too  old  to  be  dangerous ;  and  he  put 
it  down  to  M.  de  Cemay's  well-known 
eccentricity. 

"  We  have  a  shooting  party  at  La  Tour 
Blanche  to-morrow.  Au  plaisir  de  vous 
revoir,  madame,"  said  M.  de  Cemay  at  the 
carriage-door,  in  farewell. 

In  happier  days  Mrs.  Percival  would 
have  enjoyed  the  golden  twilight  of  that 
evening ;  the  charming,  unfamiliar  country ; 
but  as  it  was,  while  M.  de  Cemay's  horses 
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whirled  her  qtiickly  through  the  pictaresqae 
lanesi  she  was  too  much  occupied  with  her 
own  thoughts  to  notice  anything.  She 
wondered,  now,  that  she  had  not  had 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  insist  on 
waiting  at  the  station  till  the  party  came 
back  from  Tours.  Probably  they  had  gone 
there  with  the  idea  of  meeting  her,  and  of 
course  the  oaniage  had  been  ordered  to 
meet  a  later  train.  That  kind  M.  de 
Gemay  had  been  too  fussy;  he  had  not 
given  her  time  to  think  of  these  things ; 
the  chatter  of  French  was  a  little  confusing, 
though  she  spoke  and  understood  it  well 
The  farther  she  got  from  the  station,  the 
more  she  began  to  shrink  from  meeting 
Achille  de  Montmirail,  alone.  He  certainly 
must  have  some  cause  to  be  angry  with  his 
wife,  and,  perhaps,  with  Vincent.  Mrs. 
Perdval  did  not  believe,  from  her  old 
knowledge  of  Gelia,  that  she  would  do  any- 
thing really  imprudent,  or  dangerous ;  but 
there  is  no  smoke  without  fire ;  and  Gelia 
might  very  well  have  shown  a  cool  dis- 
regard for  her  husband's  feelings.  As  for 
Vincent,  it  was  quite  possible  that  he  had 
been  very  foolish  indeed.  Confession  to 
Madame  de  Camay!  that  was  incompre- 
hensible, and  sounded  as  if  he  had  indeed 
taken  leave  of  his  senses. 

Mrs.  Percival  awoke  from  these  puzzling 
thoughts  to  find  herself  driving  down  an 
irregular  village  street,  with  lights  flashing 
among  treea  The  moon  had  risen,  and  all 
the  landscape,  the  straggling  gardens, 
white  walls,  lines  of  poplars,  were  lit  up 
with  a  faint,  magical  glow,  a  struggle  of 
sunset  and  moon-rise,  from  which  the  colour 
was  gradually  dying  as  silver  conquered 
gold.  Mrs.  Percival  had  hardly  time  to 
think — "Can  we  be  there  already?" — 
when  the  carriage  turned  into  the  avenue, 
flashing  past  the  white  balustrade  of  a 
bridge.  A  few  yards  farther,  somebody 
on  foot  spoke  to  the  coachman,  and  the 
carriage  stopped. 

A  ray  of  moonlight  fell  through  the 
branches  on  AchOle  de  MontmiraU's  fair 
head  as  he  came  up  to  the  door. 

"My  dear  aunt,  what  has  happened  to 
you  1 "  said  the  kind,  familiar  voice  in 
English.  "  Tou  missed  the  young  people, 
then  9  They  went  to  Tours  this  morning 
on  purpose  to  meet  you." 

"  Tes,  I  must  have  missed  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Percival  hastily.  "  But  I  had  no  idea 
they  were  coming." 

"  No  idea !    Gelia  wrote  to  Paris." 

•*To  Paris!" 

"  Certainly — to  the  Deux  Fr^res.    She 


felt  sure  you  would  pass  the  night  nowhere 
else." 

''  Oh !  Well,  we  did  not  go  there,  so 
that  explains  it,"  said  Mrs.  PercivflJ.  "  I 
travelled  just  now  with  your  friend  M  de 
Cernay,  and  he  most  kindly  sent  me  here 
in  his  carriage,  as  you  see." 

"  Ah — yes,  yes ! "  said  the  Marquis.  **  I 
hope  you  may  find  my  house  as  well  pre- 
pared as  his  carriage.  Drive  on,"  he  said 
to  the  coachman,  and  was  instantly  left 
behind  in  the  avenue  by  the  impatient 
horses. 

Mrs.  Percival  felt  as  if  she  was  dream- 
ing, and  never  afterwards  could  look  back 
on  that  evening — and  the  next — without 
the  same  strange  feeling  that  it  wa9  all 
a  dream,  and  that  in  real  life  she  had  never 
seen  AchUle  de  Montmirail  since  certain 
agreeable  days  in  Paris — long  ago,  they 
seemed — ^when  he  and  Celia  were  staying 
with  Madame  de  Ferrand,  and  she  was  at 
her  favourite  hotel  opposite.  Perhaps  this 
unreal  feeling  was  caused  by  Achille's  own 
manner,  removing  at  once,  she  felt,  any 
fears  of  a  painful  or  sensational  visit ;  but 
still,  somehow,  not  quite  natural  She 
understood  it  better  afterwards,  but  never 
entirely.  Then,  the  unreal  effect  was 
heightened  by  the  strange  light  in  which 
she  got  out  of  the  carriage  —  a  light 
^'neither  clear  nor  dark,"  the  great  old 
chateau  towering  dimly,  the  ivied  walls, 
the  broad  terrace  across  which  forms  of 
dogs,  quite  oddly  familiar,  came  with  wags 
of  recognition;  servants  hurrying  out  in 
great  surprise,  the  horses'  bells  jingling, 
and  in  the  background  a  great  silence  and 
stillness  of  slowly-brightening  moonlight, 
across  which  an  owl  floated  with  his 
melancholy  cry,  while  the  Marquis  came 
striding  up  from  the  avenue,  gave  her  his 
arm,  and  took  her  into  the  house,  into 
the  great  beautiful  shining  salon,  dimly 
lighted  with  one  lamp  that  only  made  the 
shadows  darker. 

"  How  lovely  !  What  an  exquisite 
room  1 "  cried  Mrs.  Percival 

"  You  can't  see  it ;  they  will  light  it  up 
for  you  presently.  Celia  will  be  glad  if 
you  like  it ;  she  always  talks  of  your  taste. 
But  this  is  terrible — only  myself  to  receive 
you  after  such  a  journey.  How  did  you 
leave  the  Canon)  and  how  did  you  manage 
your  journey)  Sit  down,  ma  tante;  I 
think  you  will  like  that  chair." 

Mrs.  Percival  sat  down  and  answered 
his  questions,  feeling  all  the  time  as  if 
she  haardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 
She  could  not  see  his  face  well;  but  it 
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seemed  to  her  that  he  looked  a  good 
deal  older — quite  his  age  now.  A  hand- 
some, distinguished-looking  man  still;  but 
thinner,  browner,  graver  than  she  remem- 
bered him.  What  struck  her  most  was  a 
sort  of  dignity,  unconscious,  unintentional, 
which  made  her  feel  that  she  could  ask 
him  no  questions,  and  that  he  would  tell 
her  nothing.  She  felt  quite  sure  that  he 
had  not  complained  of  his  wife,  or  any 
one  else,  to  M.  de  Cemay. 
.  She  told  him  how  Paul  Romaine  had 
escorted  her  to  Tours,  and  then  was  sorry, 
for  he  said  once  or  twice  rather  gravely : 

<*  I  wish  he  had  come  here  I  Why  should 
he  not  come  herel  I  should  like  to  see 
him  again." 

Mrs.  Perdval  tried  to  explain  that  Paul 
was  bent  on  visiting  various  old  towns  and 
castlea 

<<  They  will  stand  for  some  years  yet,'' 
said  the  Marquis. 

Presently  Suzanne  appeared,  and  o£fered 
to  take  madame  to  her  room.  Then  came 
dinner,  at  which  the  Marquis  talked  almost 
entirely  about  England  and  his  old  friends 
there.  He  did  not  think  that  he  should  ever 
be  in  England  again,  he  said.  But  he  was 
anxious  that  his  daughter  should  see  it, 
and  he  asked  rather  earnestly  if  Mrs. 
Percival  was  sure  that  she  could  take  her 
back. 

'*My  reasons  are  too  many  to  explain," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  want  any  reasons,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival.  "I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 
have  her.  You  said  there  was  some  idea 
of  her  being  married *' 

"Ah— I  will  not  have  her  tormented 
about  that,"  he  said  quickly.  "  She  shall 
go  to  England,  and  after  that  she  shall 
do  as  she  pleases.  You  will  kindly 
remember,  ma  tante,"  he  said,^  leaning 
towards  her  with  an  odd  sort  of  intensity 
in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  "that 
I  will  not  cause  Antoinette  any  un- 
happiness;  I  have  done  quite  enough  in 
that  way.  This  marriage  is  only  an  idea. 
It  is  at  present  disagreeable  to  her,  and 
she  shaJl  not  be  reminded  of  it  till  she 
comes  back  to  France,  if  then." 

"  I  will  not  remind  her  of  it,  certainly," 
said  Mrs.  Percival.  "But  as  to  your 
causing  unhappiness  to  any  one,  my  dear 
Achille,  I  should  say  that  your  whole  life 
had  been  spent  in  doing  the  contrary." 

<'  You  flatter  me,  as  I  used  once  to  flatter 
myself,"  he  said.    "  But,  after  all,  we  do 


not  always  know  when  we  are   selfish. 
Have  you  taken  any  notice  of  your   old 
friend  Dil    Here  she  is,  looking  at  you." 
After  dinner  the  Marquis  amused  Mrs. 
Percival  by  showing  her  the  beautisB  of 
the  salon,  now  brilliantly  lighted*     Then 
they  went  out  into  the  glorious  moonlight, 
and  walked  up  and  down  on  the  terrace 
with  the   dogs,  talking    of    all  sorts   of 
indifferent  subjects.     He  talked  agreeably, 
though  perhaps  more  gravely  than  in  old 
days.    Now  and  then  he  mentioned  Celia's 
name,  quite  simply,  and  ais  a  matter  of 
course.      Mrs.   Percival  could  detect   no 
sign  of  the  sensitiveness  M.  de  Gemay  had 
mentioned,  though  she  believed  that  it 
might  be  there;   for  whatever  his  talk 
might  be,  he  certainly  did  not  look  happy ; 
the  boyish,  light-hearted  cheerfulness  wluch 
she  remembered  had  disappeared  utterly. 
As  she  walked  up  and  down  with  him, 
to  the  curiously  dreamy  feeling  of  the 
evening  was    added  a    feeling    of   utter 
helplessness;    a  feeling  that  some  catas- 
trophe was  coming;   that  she  ought  to 
stop  it,   but  could  not      It  was  like  a 
nightmare  to  be  alone  with  this  man  and 
her  anxiety,  in  the  silence  of  such  a  night, 
down  in  this  country  unknown  to  her. 
She  secretly  resolved — why  she  did  not 
know,  for  Achille  was  perfectly  kind  and 
pleasant — that  she  woidd  never  go  any- 
where again,  so  far  from  home,  without 
the  Canon's  solid  earthly  presence  to  take 
care  of  her. 

"  I  hear  the  carriage ;  they  are  coming 
now,"  said  Achille  at  last ;  and  then  Mrs. 
Percival  spoke  in  sudden  desperation : 

"I  am  afraid  Vincent  has  been  paying 
you  much  too  long  a  visit,  my  dear 
Marquis,"  she  said. 

"I  am  glad  he  finds  France  amusing. 
Hike  England  very  much,"  he  said;  and 
Mrs.  Percival  could  say  no  more.  The 
great  carriage,  with  four  people  in  it, 
appeared  at  that  moment  out  of  the 
darkness  of  the  avenue. 
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It  did  not  need  a  second  flash  of  light- 
ning to  tell  him  who  that  woman  was. 
Bat  what  her  motive  could  be  in  thus 
daring  the  storm  on  those  mountain 
heights  was  not  so  easy  to  discover. 

He  thought  with  dismay  of  the  slippery 
mountain  paths,  the  shelving  ledges,  the 
holes,  and  gaping  precipices.  He  who  had 
known  them  from  boyhood  would  yet  have 
hefiitated  to  dare  their  dangers  on  a  moon- 
less night  And  there  was  she — a  woman, 
a  stranger,  without  guide  or  light — making 
for  them  with  straight  and  rapid  steps, 
which  implied  purpose  and  design. 

His  course  was  clear  to  him.  A  shorter 
way  led  out  of  the  valley  than  the  one  she 
was  following;  it  intersected  the  former 
path  at  the  point  where  the  mountain 
ascent  began.  By  using  his  utmost  des- 
patch he  might  intercept  her  at  that  point, 
and  succeed  in  inducing  her  to  take  shelter 
in  a  sandy  hollow  beneath  the  over-arching 
rocks,  which,  in  his  boyish  days,  had  been 
a  favourite  play  -  place  for  him  —  his 
"  Crusoe's  cave.*' 

It  was  not  possible  to  make  swift  head- 
way through  the  woody  moorland  which 
lay  between  him  and  this  haven  of  refuga 
The  darkness  was  increasing  with  every  step 
he  took.  Overhead  the  thunder  crashed 
with  a  bewildering  rapidity,  every  peal  pro- 
longed to  twice  its  length  by  the  mountain 
echoes,  till  from  east  to  west,  from  west  to 
east,  the  heavens  seemed  one  vast  plain  of 
rolling  artillery. 

He  hailed  the  bright,  scintillating  light- 
nings as  he  would  have  hailed  a  friendly 
lantern.  They  showed  him  the  briar  and 
tangle  in  his  path,  the  big  stumbling-blocks 
of  boulders,  the  pitfalls  of  disused  gravel- 
pits.  They  showed  him  also,  when  at 
length  he  reached  the  '^Crusoe's  cave,"  Miss 
Shore's  slender  figure  standing  about  thirty 
feet  above  his  head  on  the  overlapping  ledge. 

Whatever  she  was  or  was  not,  one  thing 
was  certain:  she  must  be  a  practised 
mountaineer,  or  she  could  never  have 
reached  even  this  moderate  height  in 
safety. 

*^  How  much  higher  is  she  going  1 " 
thought  Lance.  Then,  making  one  vigorous 
effort  in  the  pauses  of  the  thunder,  he 
shouted  to  her  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
calling  her  by  name,  entreating  her  to  wait 
for  him,  so  that  he  might  take  her  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

There  came  an  awful  flash  of  lightning 
at  this  moment,  which  seemed  to  spend  its 
fiercest  strength  on  the  very  ledge  of  rock 
on  which  she  stood. 


Lance,  half-blinded,  looking  upwards, 
saw  the  girl  standing  motionless,  while 
the  lightning  seemed  hterally  to  smite  the 
ground  at  her  very  feet  Then  came  the 
terrific,  resonant  thunder,  then  the  inky, 
bewildering  darkness  closed  in  upon  the 
mountain-side  once  more. 

Half-stunned,  as  well  as  half-blinded, 
Lance  made  his  way  up  the  stony  path 
which  lay  between  him  and  Mss  Shore; 
his  heart,  stout  as  it  was,  quailing  at  the 
thought  of  the  sight  that  might  greet  his 
eyes  as  the  dire  result  of  !N'ature's  cruelly 
expended  forces. 

But  no  sight  more  dire  than  that  of  Miss 
Shore  leaning  against  the  bulging  side  of 
the  rock  met  his  view  as  he  rounded  the 
path.  She  might  have  been  carved  out  of 
the  rock  itself  for  the  motionlessness  and 
rigidity  of  her  outline.  The  hood  of  her 
grey  cloak  had  fallen  from  her  head ;  her 
bandeau  of  black  hair  had  uncoiled,  and 
hung  in  a  long  black  line  on  one  side  of 
her  ashen-white  face;  her  eyes  were  round 
and  staring. 

She  didnot  turn  her  head  at  hisapproach, 
merely  pointed  to  the  ground  at  her  feet, 
where  the  quick  thunderbolt  had  literally 
split  the  rock. 

"  Did  you  see  that  ?  "  she  asked,  under 
her  breath,  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

"See  itl"  cried  Lance.  "Who  could 
help  seeing  it  ?  Thank  Heaven  you  are 
safe — don't  waste  a  moment,  take  my  hand. 
I'll  get  you  down  into  a  place  of  safety." 

But  the  girl  did  not  stir.  "  Would  that 
have  killed  any  one  else  9 "  she  asked,  in 
the  same  slow,  suppressed  voice  as  before. 

"Why,  of  course  not,  or  else  it  must 
have  killed  you,"  answered  Lance,  trying 
to  laugh  off  what  seemed  to  him  a  stupefy- 
ing terror  on  her  part.  "  You  see  I  wasn't 
far  behind  you,  and  I  wasn't  hurt.  Gome, 
make  haste  into  shelter ;  we  don't  know 
what  the  next  flash  may  do." 

His  last  words  were  lost  in  the  crash  of 
another  peaL 

But  it  was  farther  off  now.  The  storm 
had  evidently  spent  the  worst  of  its  fury. 
The  dense  sky  parted ;  light  clouds  went 
travelling  across  it,  carried  by  the  upper 
current 

Still  the  girl  did  not  stir. 

"  My  mother  said  on  her  death-bed,"  she 
said,  and  now  her  foreign  accent  became 
more  markedly  apparent,  "  that  not  poison, 
nor  flood,  nor  fire,  can  kill  those  who  are 
to  die  by  the  hand  of  man."  It  was  said 
slowly  and  absently,  with  eyes  not  looking 
at  Lance,  but  beyond  him. 
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''  Poison,  flood,  Are  ! "  All  in  a  moment 
there  seemed  to  be  revealed  to  Lance  a 
terrible  reason  for  the  emptied  glass  beside 
the  bed,  for  the  crouching  figure  among  the 
water-reeds,  for  the  bare-headed  defiance 
of  the  lightning  on  the  mountain. 

Debonair  and  light-hearted  to  the  last 
degree,  it  cost  him  an  effort  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  horror  of  the  whole  thing,  and 
to  say  in  an  easy,  commonplace  voice : 
"  Never  mind  about  that ;  the  thing  is  now 
to  get  into  a  place  of  safety.    Come.'' 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  a  moment. 
"  Yes,  I  will  come,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Fate 
is  stronger  than  I." 

She  did  not  take  his  hand ;  she  walked 
slowly  beride  him  with  head  bent,  and 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

There  was  no  need  to  seek  the  refuge  of 
the  ''Crusoe's  cave."  Overhead,  the  light 
clouds  parting  showed  a  faint  rift  of  light 
from  a  young  moon;  far  away  in  the 
distance  the  thunder  was  dying  hard  in  a 
saccession  of  low,  sonorous  growls. 

But  few  words  passed  between  them  on 
their  way  back.  Lance  thanked  heaven 
when  they  stood  within  the  Castle  grounds 
once  more.  Miss  Shore  seemed  tired  and 
dazed ;  her  voice  was  weak,  her  footsteps 
dragged. 

Lights  were  more  conspicuous  in  the 
npper  than  in  the  lower  rooms  as  they 
approached  the  house.  One  long  French 
window  of  the  library  left  unshuttered 
and  unbarred,  gave  them  easy  and  un- 
noticed entrance. 

"  She  ought  to  be  locked  in  her  room  at 
night,"  thought  Lance,  as  he  said  his  good- 
night to  his  companion  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"  Oh,  Xance,"  said  Madge,  coming  out  of 
the  drawing-room  a  moment  after,  "where 
have  you  been  1  How  white  you  look ! 
We  were  just  talking  about  sending  out  a 
party  of  men  with  torches  and  umbrellas  in 
search  of  you." 

Lance  tossed  her  bracelet  to  her.  "A 
golden  reason  for  risking  a  wetting,"  he 
said  laughingly,  and  then  vanished  forth- 
with before  she  had  time  to  frame  a  second 
question. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Madge,  bent  on  keeping  down  the 
growth  of  her  prejudices,  did  not  forget 
her  promise  to  Lance,  and  the  morning 
after  the  storm  saw  her  seated  in  Miss 
Shore's  room  doing  her  best  to  win  that 
young  lady's  confidence,  with  the  bene- 


volent hope  of  finding  a  pretext  for  in- 
ducing her  to  prolong  her  stay  at  the 
Castle. 

It  was  uphill  work,  however.  Miss  Shore 
seemed  bent  on  playing  the  part  of  a  fer- 
tilising shower  to  Madge's  prejudices,  for 
rebuff  after  rebuff  did  she  deal  to  her 
kindly  overtures. 

Miss  Shore  had  not  made  her  appearance 
at  the  breakfast-table  on  the  morning  after 
the  storm.  Her  breakfast  had  been  taken 
to  her  in  her  own  room,  together  with  the 
morning's  paper,  for  which  she  had  once 
more  sent  down  a  special  request. 

"  You  are  interested  in  politics — ^in  the 
foreign  news)"  asked  Madge  by  way  of 
making  a  beginning,  and  noting  that  Miss 
Shore  had  folded  the  paper  with  the  Con- 
tinental news  uppermost 

She  started. 

"  I  care  for  foreign  news !  Why  should 
II  It  is  nothing  to  me,"  she  answered 
almost  fiercely. 

Madge  felt  that  she  had  somehow  made 
a  wrong  start. 

"One  naturally  likes  to  have  news  of 
one's  own  country  when  away  from  it," 
she  said  apologetically. 

"  Country  1 "  cried  Miss  Shore,  flushing 
scarlet,  "this  is  my  country;  I  have  no 
other." 

Madge  felt  bewildered. 

"  But — but,"  she  stammered,  "  you  are 
not  English,  surely.  Are  you  not  Italian  1 
You  gave  me  the  impression  of  beins: 
Italian." 

''I  am  not  Italian;  I  am  English.  My 
father  was  English ;  I  am  English.  Hear 
how  I  speak !" 

Evidently  she  was  ignorant  how  markedly 
foreign  her  accent  was. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Madge  frankly.  "  I 
was  hoping  that  you  might  be  Italian,  and 
that  —  that  we  might  have  studied  the 
language  together.  I  am  so  wishing  to  be 
a  fluent  linguist" 

She  did  not  like  to  say :  "  I  was  hoping 
that  you  would  be  able  to  give  me  some 
lessons  in  Italian,  for  which  I  might  have 
paid  you  a  guinea  an  hour."  She  could 
only  hope  that  her  meaningwould  gradually 
dawn  on  her  languid  listener. 

The  meaning,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
dawn,  so  Madge  went  on  again  : 

"  I  am  wanting  to  improve  myself  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  ^  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  am 
very  much  behind  other  people  in  accom- 
plishments. I  want  to  get  some  good 
teaching  in  singing — I  am  particularly  fond 
of  singing.    Do  you  sing  ? " 
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"I  do  not." 

"  Dear  me,  this  is  impromisiDg!"  thought 
Madge.  "  There's  one  thing  she  certainly 
couldn't  give  me  lessons  in  —  courtesy. 
What  shaU  I  try  next?  Ah! — Perhaps  you 
play  on  the  piano  or  on  the  violin  ? " 

**  I  do  not  know  a  note  of  music." 

"  Really  ? " 

There  came  a  long  pause. 

Miss  Shore  folded  her  newspaper  with 
the  advertisements  outside,  but  still  kept  it 
tightly  in  her  hand. 

Madge  looked  out  of  the  window.  The 
storm  of  over-night  had  disturbed  the 
weather;  the  air  was  full  of  a  vapoury 
heaviness  through  which  the  mountains 
showed  black  against  a  leaden  sky. 

Those  mountains  suggested  an  idea  : 

"I  do  so  wish  I  had  devoted  more 
time  to  art  before  I  married!  I  would 
give  anything  if  I  could  paint  those 
mountains — that  sky.  Of  course  you  can 
paint  r' 

"  I  can." 

Madge's  spirits  went  up. 

"  How  I  envy  you "  she  began,  but 

then  stopped. 

She  did  not  care,  with  other  interests 
growing  upon  her,  to  volunteer  for  a  long 
course  of  painting  lessons;  thai  would 
mean  at  least  three  hours  daily  in  Miss 
Shore's  company. 

Another  idea  suggested  itself. 

'*I  don't  mean  flower-painting  or  por- 
trait-painting; I  mean  can  you  sketch 
scenery  —  mountains,  and  lakes,  and 
valleys  1 " 

"I  hate  the  mountains,"  she  said  with 
slow,  suppressed  bitterness. 

**  Hate  the  mountains !  Well,  even  if 
you  hate  them,  that  needn't  prevent  your 
being  able  to  paint  them,"  said  Madge, 
beginning  to  lose  patience  a  little. 

*'I  can  paint  them.  I  have  painted 
mountains  grander  than  these."  She  broke 
off  a  moment,  then  added,  as  if  she  were 
compelling  herself  to  a  course  which  was 
advisable  rather  than  attractive  :  ''Do  you 
wish  me  to  paint  these  mountains  for 
youl" 

"That's  it  — the  very  thing,"  cried 
Madge,  drawing  a  long  breath  of  relief. 
"  I  have  been  wanting,  for  a  long  time,  to 
decorate  a  little  room  downstairs,  which  I 
occupy  sometimes,  with  a  set  of  water-colour 
sketches."  (This  was  a  fib,  but  Madge 
was  at  her  wits'  ends.)  "It  was  my 
boudoir  before  I  married,  and  now  Sir 
Peter  is  good  enough  to  have  it  refurnished 
for  me.  If  I  could  get  six  or  eight  pictures 


of  Cumberland  scenery  hung  round  it,  I 
should  feel  it  decorated  at  once." 

"  Six  or  eight  1  There,"  thought  Madge, 
"  she  can  take  just  as  long  as  ever  she  likes 
over  them,  and  I  will  pay  her  whatever  ahe 
asks  me  for  them.  And  if  Lance  isn't 
satisfied  with  my  morning's  work,  I  don't 
know  what  will  please  him." 

"  I  will  paint  them  if  you  wish  it,"  said 
Miss  Shore,  and  then  she  looked  at  the 
door  as  if  she  had  endured  Madge's  com- 
pany long  enough. 

Madge  rose  instantly. 

**  Is  your  room  comfortable  ?  Have  you 
all  you  want  here  1 "  she  asked,  looking 
round  as  she  so  often  did  when  welcoming 
Lady  Judith's  guests  to  the  Castle. 

Both  looking-glasses  were  pushed  into  a 
corner  now,  both  turned  face  to  the  wall. 

Miss  Shore  followed  Madge's  gaze  to- 
wards that  corner. 

"  They  were  in  my  way.  I  pushed  them 
there,"  she  said  coldly,  in  a  tone  that  pre- 
vented further  questioning. 

Madge  felt  that  she  had  earned  the 
thanks  which  Lance  accorded  to  her,  when, 
later  on  in  the  day,  she  contrived  to  inform 
him  of  her  plan  to  put  a  little  money  into 
Miss  Shore's  purse. 

'*  I  must  admit  that  she  is  not  a  taking 
young  woman,"  she  said.  "I  never  felt 
myself  so  chilled  and  repressed  in  my  life 
before." 

The  seriousness  Lance  put  into  his 
answer  startled  her. 

"Madge,  I  do  believe,"  he  said,  "that 
that  poor  girl  has  had  some  terrible  expe- 
rience. I  never  before  in  my  life  saw 
human  eyes  with  such  a  hunted,  desolate 
look  in  them." 

"  It's  wonderful,"  said  Sir  Peter,  coming 
into  the  room  at  that  moment,  "  how  much 
one  can  get  through  between  sunrise  and 
sundown,  if  one  only  sets  to  work  with  a 
will!" 

"  Wonderful!"  echoed  Lance,  his  serious- 
ness gone  in  a  moment,  like  a  ghost  at  the 
cock's  crow,  and  getting  up  and  opening  a 
door  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  in 
order  that  Sir  Peter  might  have  free  egress 
whenever  he  felt  so  disposed. 

Sir  Peter  had  been  in  a  particularly 
lively  frame  of  mind  during  the  past  few 
days,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  had  had  rather  a 
busy  time  of  it,  owing  to  his  patron's  wish 
to  re-model  every  one  of  the  charities  on 
whose  committee -list  his  name  figured. 
The  letter-bag  had  gone  out  stuffed  every 
night,  yet  Sir  Peter's  brain  appeared  to  be 
brimming  over  with  ideas. 
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"I  have  a  splendid  scheme  on  hand  jast 
now/'  he  said,  thoroughly  content  now 
that  he  had  sncceeded  in  breaking  the 
thread  of  Lance's  and  Madge's  talk,  and 
had  concentrated  their  attention  entirely 
on  himself.  "  A  splendid  scheme !  A 
little  vast  —  a  little  vague  at  present, 
perhaps." 

"All/'  echoed  Lance  again;  ''a  little 
vast,  a  little  vague ! " 

"But  what  of  that)  In  my  schemes  I 
must  be  vast,  or  I  am  nothing.  The  fault 
of  one -half  of  the  schemes  of  charity 
submitted  to  me,  is  that  they  are  micro- 
scopic. I  say  to  Stubbs  every  morning  of 
my  Ufe,  'Double,  treble,  quadruple  the 
proportions  of  that  project,  then  I  will 
look  at  it'  But  I  must  have  elbow-room 
—elbow-room  in  all  I  undertake."  Here 
he  lifted  his  elbows  in  the  air  with  an 
upward  wing-like  motion. 

"Ah,  elbow-room,  of  course,"  said  Lance, 
also  executing  the  wing-like  movement  with 
his  elbows. 

Sir  Peter  made  one  turn  round  the  room, 
and  came  back  again. 

"  The  truth  of  it  is/'  he  said,  lowering 
his  voice,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
"that  if  it  were  not  for  Lady  Judith  I 
should  by  this  time  have  won  for  myself 
the  reputation  of  an  universal " 

"  Provider ) "  suggested  Lance. 

"Benefactor,"  finished  the  old  gentle- 
man, not  understanding  the  allusion. 
"But  as  it  is  " — here  a  deep-drawn  sigh — 
"when  I  would  soar  on  wings  like  a  bird," 
here  he  again  executed  the  upward  wing- 
like movement,  "  Lady  Judith  brings  me 
down  to  earth  again,  and  I  feel  myself 
nothing  more  than  a  kite  with  a  string 
attached  to  it." 

Then  he  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"What,  half-past  twelve  is  iti  And  I 
have  had  no  exercise  today.  Ah !  I  must 
be  off  for  a  little  stretch  in  the  park." 

"There  is  a  case  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  at  Lower  Upton,"  said  Lady  Judith, 
entering  the  room  by  the  door  by  which 
Sur  Peter  was  about  to  quit  it 

She  was  fanning  herself  vigorously.  Sir 
Peter  backed  into  the  room  before  her. 
Her  robust  handling  of  her  fan  might  have 
conveyed  the  impression  that  she  had 
fanned  him  back  again  over  the  threshold. 

Now  that  the  husband  and  wife  were 
together  in  the  room,  Madge  thought  it 
would  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get 
their  combined  sanction  to  the  little  plan 
she  had  just  been  detailing  to  Lance 
respecting  Miss  Shore. 


She  accordingly,  in  a  key  sufficiently 
loud  to  reach  Lady  Judith's  ear,  asked  Sir 
Peter's  consent  to  it 

Sir  Peter's  face  grew  rosy  with  pleasure. 

"  The  very  thing !  the  very  thing  1 "  he 
cried,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  "  I  told 
you.  Lance,  that  if  Madge  were  only  con- 
sulted on  the  matter,  she  would  arrange  it 
all  easily  enough  !    And  you  said " 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  Lance,  apprehensive 
of  what  was  coming,  and  not  at  all  pleased 
that  Madge  should  know  that  he  and  Sir 
Peter  had  beforehand  taken  counsel  to- 
gether on  the  matter. 

<' Well,  I  said  I  have  a  hundred  plans 
for " 

*'Ah!  I  dare  say  you  said  that,"  in- 
terrupted Lance^  bent  on  preventing  fur- 
ther disclosures. 

Lady  Judith  unintentionally  became  his 
ally. 

"Is  she  to  be  a  permanence  in  the 
house  ?  That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  she 
asked  in  her  highest  key,  her  fan  once 
more  with  its  backward  motion  stirring 
the  air  as  much  for  Sir  Peter  as  for  herself. 
"  And  am  I  expected  to  take  her  in  hand, 
and  be  a  sort  of  Providence  to  her  1 " 

Sir  Peter  slipped  behind  her,  retreatiog 
backwards  towards  the  door. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear,  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
don't  trouble  yourself.  Madge  will  take 
all  responsibility  on  her  own  shoulders, 
I'm  sure." 

Lady  Judith  turned  on  him,  executing 
the  double  action  with  her  fan  once  more. 

She  caught  the  word  responsibility  only. 

*<  Yes,  it  is  a  responsibility,  and  I  admit, 
if  I  am  to  have  responsibilities,  that  I  would 
sooner  they  should  be  of  my  own  choosing. 
There  was  the  last  gardener's  boy  you  sent 
home — wretched  little  being  !  He  had  lost 
a  thumb,  and  was  horribly  bow-legged,  and 
I  remember  you  said  to  me :  '  Nice  little 
fellow!  Can't  you  put  him  into  page's 
livery,  and  make  something  of  himl'" 

"  My  dear,  I  have  no  wish  for  you  to 
put  Miss  Shore  into  page's  livery,  I  assure 
you/'  said  Sir  Peter,  mining  a  feeble  effort 
to  make  the  situation  comic,  but  getting  at 
the  same  time  a  step  or  two  nearer  the  door. 

Lady  Judith  fanned  him  on  another  step 
or  two. 

"And  the  last  stable-boy  you  brought 
home  from  London  had  such  a  diabolical 
squint,  that  he  could  only  see  the  time  by 
turning  his  back  on  the  clock  and  getting 
a  glimpse  of  it  over  the  top  of  his  ear. 
Yet  you  said  to  me :  '  First-rate  lad  that  I 
find  him  something  to  do  at  the  farm  1 ' " 
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Bat  she  had  fairly  fanned  Sir  Peter  on 
to  the  door-mat  now,  and  had  to  appeal  to 
Lance  and  Madge  as  aadienca 

They,  however,  through  long  practice, 
were  able  to  continue  undisturbed  their 
own  subjects  of  conversation  under  the 
immediate  fire  of  her  oratory. 


THE  LAND  OP  THE  PINK  PEABL. 


Under  this  very  attractive  name  is 
sometimes  known  a  not  very  flourishing 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  with 
which  our  American  cousins  are  better 
acquainted  than  stay-at-home  English 
people.  But  in  the  revived  interest  in 
West  Indian  a£fairs,  partly  caused  by 
the  commotion  in  sugar,  and  partly  by 
Mr.  Fronde's  recent  book,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  Land  of  the  Pink  Pearl  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  lately  found  an 
illustrator  in  Mr.  L.  D.  Powles,  ex-circuit 
Justice  of  the  Bahama  Islands ;  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  Mr.  Powles  has  not  given 
to  the  world  more  of  actual  description 
and  less  of  personal  grievance  than  his 
book  contains. 

The  Bahamas  are  very  much  of  an  un- 
known country,  even  to  the  West  Indians 
themselves.  "Why  waste  your  time  in 
writing  about  the  Bahama  Islands  1 "  said 
a  West  Indian  merchant  to  Mr.  Powles. 
"  We  in  the  West  Indies  know  no  more 
about  the  Bahamas  than  we  do  about  an 
Irish  village."  Mr.  Froude  not  only  did 
not  visit  them — he  never  even  mentions 
them  in  his  book.  There  is  no  steam  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  other 
West  Indian  islands,  and  the  mails  are 
mostly  transmitted  by  way  of  New  York, 
with  which  place  there  is  a  regular  line 
of  tourist  steamers. 

Yet,  while  there  is  so  much  scope  here 
for  an  energetic  globe-trotter,  so  persistent 
a  recorder  of  incidents  of  travel  as  Mr.  J.  J. 
Aubertin,  who  since  his  "  Flight  to  Mexico" 
has  had  "A  Fight  with  Distances  "  in  the 
New  World,  and  who  was  in  the  Bahamas 
last  year,  only  gives  one  page  out  of  three 
hundred  and  Mtj  in  his  last  volume  to 
these  interesting  islands.  True,  he  was 
only  at  Nassau,  the  capital^  and  he  was 
ill  all  the  time;  but  what  an  opportunity 
for  book-making  he  has  missed  1 

That  which  fost  rivets  one's  attention  on 
the  Bahamas  is  the  fact — or  at  least  the 
extreme  probability— that  they  were  the 
first  discovered  portion  of  the  New  World. 


San  Salvador,  now  called  Gat  Island,  ia 
believed  to  be  the  first  land  which  Golumbus 
sighted  after  his  adventurous  and  memor- 
able voyage  from  Europe. 

At  any  rate,  this  San  Salvador,  or  Cat 
Island,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  some  respects 
of  the  whole  group.  It  comprises  some 
hundred  and  two  thousand  four  hundred 
acres,  supporting  a  population  of  about  four 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  persons, 
and  in  the  slave  days  was  famous  for  its 
flourishing  plantations.  But  with  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Bahamas  has  declined,  and  the  chief  exports 
are  now  various  varieties  of  fruit,  but 
chiefly  pineapples  and  bananas.  Cat  Island 
is  shaped  very  much  like  Italy,  and  is 
about  sixty  miles  long  by  four  broad.  As 
in  the  slave  days  great  numbers  of  cattle 
were  reared  here,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  this  industry  should  not  be  revived, 
for  the  island  is  reputed  to  be  eminently 
suitable  for  cattle  and  horse  breeding. 

The  total  area  of  the  numerous  islands 
and  islets  forming  the  Bahamian  Group  is 
about  five  thousand  eight  hundred  square 
miles;  and,  in  1886,  the  total  population 
was  forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  of  whom  about  four-fifths  were 
blacks. 

But  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  islands.  Some  are  mere 
barren  rocks,  and  others  are  densely  clothed 
with  vegetation,  including  thick  woods  of 
mahogany,  satinwood,  lignum-vitse^  cedar, 
and  pine. 

New  Providence  is  not  one  of  the  largest, 
but  it  contains  the  capital,  Nassau;  and  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Euglish  so  long  ago  as 
1629,  which  was  just  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  years  after  Golumbus  had  dis- 
covered the  group.  They  have  changed 
hands  several  times  since. 

The  Spaniards  drove  us  out  in  1641 ; 
we  returned  in  1666  ;  the  Spaniards  again 
turned  us  out  in  1703 ;  and,  finally,  the 
islands  were  formally  ceded  to  us  in  1783.. 
They  have  not  been  a  very  rich  possession, 
and  for  several  years  had  to  be  supported 
by  a  Government  subsidy.  But  that  was 
after  the  plantations  "  gave  out "  with  the 
abolition  of  slave  labour. 

In  physical  formation  the  Bahama 
Islands  are  coralline,  and  are  surrounded 
by  rocks  and  shoals.  The  northernmost  is 
quite  close  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  the 
group  takes  a  sort  of  curve  south-eastward 
nearly  down  to  Hayti. 

The  Spaniards  called  the  group  '^Lu- 
cayos,"  from  "Los  Gayos,"  or  "the  keys;" 
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bat  "Cayos"  also  seems  to  signify  ''low 
rocks." 

Generally  speaking,  the  soil  on  these 
low  rocks  is  thin  but  rich.  It  is  said  that 
in  planting  cocoa-nuts,  the  natives  used  to 
excavate  a  hole  in  the  rock  and  then  fill  it 
with  earth  to  form  a  bed  for  the  tree,  but 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment It  seems,  however,  a  fact  that  the 
natives  made  more  out  of  the  sea  than  they 
did  off  the  land,  for  they  were  notorious 
wreckers,  and  have  prospered  on  the  spoil 
of  many  a  goodly  and  richly-laden  craft  in 
days  past  They  had  an  e^  reputation  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  asserted  that  wrecks 
were  regularly  planned  between  them  and 
dishonest  seamen,  for  mutual  profit  Even 
now  they  carry  on  a  considerable  business 
in  "salvage"  work,  but  as  salvors  they 
require  to  carry  a  license  from  the 
Governor. 

But  last  century  the  Bahamas  were  just 
as  much  a  nest  of  pirates  as  were  the 
Salus  in  the  Pacific. 

The  people  seem  to  have  returned,  as  far 
as  they  dared,  to  old  practices  after 
"emancipation "had  caused  the  plantations 
to  be  abandoned,  and  the  houses  of  the  once 
rich  whites  to  be  left  to  ruin  and  decay. 
Mr.  Powles  says: 

'^For  many  ye^ra  after  emancipation,  a 
great  deal  of  money  was  brought  into  the 
colony  by  systematic  wrecking.  Hurricanes, 
shoals,  reefs,  and  shifting  banks  seem  to 
have  conspired  to  place  these  waters 
amongst  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world. 
One  might,  therefore,  have  imagined  that 
they  would  produce  a  harvest  of  wrecks 
plentiful  enough,  without  adventitious  aid. 
Bat  the  greed  of*  the  Bahamian  native  was 
not  so  easily  satisfied.  Every  year  one  or 
other  of  the  Nassau  merchants  went  on  a 
foreign  trip,  and  shortly  after  his  return  a 
vessel  was  wrecked  somewhere  on  the 
Bahama  banks,  abandoned  as  a  total  loss, 
and  all  its  materials  and  salvage  stock  sold 
off  in  Nassau,  to  the  gain  of  the  island  of 
New  Providence,  and  the  immense  loss  of 
the  unhappy  underwriters,  for  she  was  in- 
variably heavily  insured." 

Now,  however,  lighthouses  and  a  system 
of  regulations  have  been  established,  which 
have  reduced  wrecking  to  a  minimum. 

But,  what  with  wrecking  and  then  with 
blockade -running  during  the  American 
war,  the  Bahamians  neglected  agriculture, 
and,  as  nobody  took  the  emancipated 
slaves  in  hand,  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
fell  out  of  cultivation,  and  became  practi- 
cally valueless. 


The  native  whites  are  not  called 
"  Creoles,"  as  in  other  parts  of  the  West 
Indies,  but  "Conchs" — ^from  a  mollusc, 
which  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  most 
useful  natural  products  of  the  islands.  It 
has  a  very  handsome  shell,  which  is  largely 
bought  by  visitors,  and  which  is  also  used 
as  a  horn,  for  forming  the  foundation  of 
wharves  and  piers,  and  for  innumerable 
other  purposes.  The  flesh  is  largely  used 
both  for  food  and  for  bait ;  and  imbedded 
in  the  flesh  is  found  the  pink  pearl,  which 
gives  the  fancy  name  to  the  Bahamas, 

Sometimes  these  pearls  are  of  great  size, 
and  of  immense  value ;  but  the  finding  of 
them  is  a  pure  lottery. 

The  human  "  Conchs,"  however,  do  not 
seem  to  be  either  very  useful  or  very 
ornamental.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
connected  by  marriage  or  descent,  and  they 
form  a  sort  of  "  family  "  which  monopolises 
all  the  good  things  in  the  colony,  and 
steadfastly  resists  all  interference  with 
usage  and  vested  interests. 

Their  contempt  for  "coloured  people" 
is  extreme,  and  the  blacks  are  ground 
down  and  oppressed  by  them  in  a  manner 
which  Mr.  Powles  characterises  as  ''a 
di8p;race  to  the  British  flag." 

The  coloured  people  live  quite  apart, 
and  in  settlements  of  their  own,  where 
they  retain  the  African  tribal  dis- 
tinctions, and  are  divided  into  Yourabas, 
Egbas,  Congos,  etc.  Some  of  them  elect 
annually  a  Queen,  whose  will  is  law  on 
certain  matters.  They  are  fond  of  dancing 
and  pictures,  and  have  many  festivals  3 
but  the  curious  thing  is  that  they  have 
appropriated  white  men's  commemorations 
without  knowing  why.  Thus  Guy  Fawkes' 
Day  celebration  would  not  be  omitted  on 
any  account,  and  they  solemnly  carry  on 
the  fifth  of  November  an  effigy  in  pro- 
cession with  bands  of  music  and  torches, 
and  they  solemnly  hang  the  effigy  on  a 
prepared  gallows.  At  Christmas  time,  too, 
they  break  out  into  processions  and  cracker- 
firing  to  a  prodigious  extent  On  such 
occasions,  and  on  Sundays,  the  coloured 
women  wear  cotton  dresses  of  blue,  or 
pink,  or  white — occasionally  even  of  silk, 
satin,  or  velveteen — with  gorgeous  hats,  and 
tight  white  boots  or  shoes.  On  Sundays 
the  men  come  out  in  brond-cloth  and  tall 
black  hats,  to  purchase  which  they  scrape 
and  save,  wholly  unsuitable  though  they 
be  for  the  climate.  Their  names,  too, 
are  remarkable.  Prince  of  Wales's  and 
Prince  Alberts  are  innumerable.  One 
man  is  called  Tiberius  Gracchus,  another 
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ThaddeuB  de  Waraaw  Toots,  another 
Dake  of  Wellington,  another  Evangelist. 
A  favourite  name  at  christenings  of  late 
hasbeen  observed  to  beBandolph  Ghorchill. 
Many  children,  however,  are  named  after 
the  month  or  the  day  on  which  they 
were  bom,  as  March,  Jtdy,  Monday,  Friday, 
etc.  The  coloured  ladies  rejoice  in  such 
names  as  Brinhilda,  Clotilda,  Cassandra, 
Malvina,  Daphne,  etc.  Curiously  enough, 
the  surnames  are  nearly  all  Scotch,  taken 
from  the  old  planters. 

Hymn-singing  is  their  favourite  amuse- 
ment, and  very  carious  are  some  of  the 
hymns  they  sing. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  and 
attractive  about  the  coloured  inhabitants 
of  the  Bahamas,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
something  should  be  done  to  relieve  them 
from  the  grievous  yoke  of  the  truck  system, 
which  is  galling  them  so  sadly.  This  is 
how  it  works  in  the  sponge-fishing,  now 
the  principal  industry  of  the  group.  A 
negro  applies  to  the  owner  of  a  craft  to 
go  on  a  fishing  voyage.  He  is  engaged  to 
be  paid,  not  by  wages,  but  by  a  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  take.  The  employer 
keeps  a  store,  or  is  in  partnership  with 
somebody  who  keeps  one,  which  is  stocked 
with  all  the  trashy  rubbish  that  American 
dealers  cannot  find  a  market  for  elsewhere. 
Oul^  of  this  store  the  negro  is  compelled  to 
take  all  the  supplies  he  needs,  and  a  great 
deal  he  does  not  need,  by  way  of  *' ad- 
vance," and  he  is  charged  first-class  prices 
for  worthless  goods.  When  he  returns 
from  his  voyage,  in  perhaps  six  weeks  or 
so,  the  fisherman  is  compelled  to  sell  his 
cargo  in  the  Sponge  Exchange  at  Nassau, 
which  is  the  only  place  allowed  by  the  law 
for  the  traffic,  and  the  Nassau  merchants 
arrange  the  prices  to  suit  themselves. 
Then  the  proceeds  are  divided,  and  the 
fisherman  usually  finds  that  he  is  in  debt 
for  his  advance,  and  must  sign  articles  for 
another  voyage,  to  '*  clear  mmself ;"  but 
really  only  to  get  deeper  into  the  mire.  A 
colonial  paper,  indeed,  says  that  *'The 
truck  system  permeates  almost  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural,  and  the  sponging  and 
turtling  industries."  The  fishermen  **  have 
been  accustomed  to  take  up  or  re- 
ceive commodities  which  they  do  not 
really  need,  at  one  price,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  immediately  afterwards  at  a  very 
much  lower  price  in  order  to  obtain  money 
with  which  to  procure  the  commodities 
they  really  do  need.  This  has  been  going  on 
from  day  to  day  for  half  a  century,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  such  practical  lessons 


in  improvidence   and   wastefulness    have 
now  become  thoroughly  learned." 

It  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  the  pine- 
apple ccdtivator,  who  is  frequently  a  peasant- 
proprietor.  This  fruit  is  one  of  the  principal 
exports  —  chiefly  to  the  United  States  — 
but  the  trade  is  managed  by  the  Nassau 
merchants,  who  go  round  every  season  with 
their  packs  of  rubbish  for  barter.  There 
are  few  large  producers  of  anything  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  both  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  brought  to  market  in  small  quantities. 
And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  islands 
are  eminently  suited  for  fruit-orchards  on  a 
large  scale,  while  they  are  quite  close  to  a 
market  in  the  United  States,  which  they 
can  never  over-supply.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  cultivation  of  onions  and 
tomatoes  alone,  for  the  American  markets, 
the  Bahamas  could  make  a  small  fortune. 

But  the  people  do  not  seem  to  rise  above 
the  pineapple,  and  a  few  oranges  and 
bananas. 

Good  soil  is  required  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  pineapple.  It  is  first  cleared  by 
burning  the  bush,  but  no  attempt  is  made 
to  grub  up  the  roots.  The  field  is  then 
planted  with  suckers,  and  the  rest  is  left 
to  Nature.  Suckers  produce  no  fruit  until 
after  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  first  crop  is  gathered,  and  with 
the  fruit  new  suckers  appear,  growing  out 
of  the  root  of  the  plants,  which  develop 
into  new  plants  and  produce  fruit  the  next 
year,  while  the  old  plant  withers  away. 

This  automatic  process  may  go  on  for  even 
six  or  seven  years  without  exhausting  the 
soil ;  but  exhaustion  does  follow  in  time, 
and  then  the  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
and  to  get  into  bush  again  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  after  which  it  is  again 
brought  into  so-called  cultivation.  The 
pineapple  plant  gives  out  other  suckers 
just  below  the  fruit,  and  these  are  cut  off 
to  plant  new  fielda  Fruit  intended  for  the 
English  market  is  cut  off  below  the  suckers 
so  as  to  preserve  them  during  the  voyage, 
but  for  the  American  market  it  is  cut  off 
at  the  base.  Surely  some  process  of  ferti- 
lising, or  some  rotation  of  crops  would  be 
preferable  to  and  more  profitable  than  this 
primitive  system  of  cultivation. 

There  are  primitive  customs,  too,  in  the 
Bahamas.  Thus  in  Dunmore  Town  in 
Harbour  Island,  there  is  no  clock,  but  a 
policeman  strikes  the  hours  on  a  bell  from 
seven  a.m.  to  nine  p.m.  After  he  has 
struck  nine,  he  gives  three  solemn  final 
strokes,  which  are  supposed  to  say,  "Kiss- 
no-more."    At  any  rate,  after  these  strokes, 
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DO  one  with  a  character  to  lose  risks  being 
seen  in  the  streets.  Lovers  in  the  midst  of 
their  moonlight  rambles  part  suddenly  and 
iiy  affrighted  at  the  sound,  for  flirting  which 
fi?e  minutes  before  was  harmless,  now 
becomes  dangerous,  nay,  even  sinful  At 
the  stroke  of  this  curfew  all  respectable 
persons  retreat  to  their  own  homes. 

Salt  used  to  be  a  great  article  of  export 
from  the  Bahamas,  but  the  high  American 
tariff  has  now  almost  killed  the  trade.  All 
that  the  sea  now  yields  in  the  way  of 
traffic  is  the  conchs,  the  sponges^  and  the 
turtles  already  named. 

But  the  waters  surrounding  the  shores 
are  full  of  wondrous  beauty — marine  gar- 
dens of  the  most  exquisite  coral  bowers 
and  grottoes,  full  of  choicest  form  and 
moat  lovely  colour.  The  **  madrepora,"  or 
branching  coral ;  the  "  astrsea,"  or  brain 
coral,  the  "alcyonoid  polyps,''  or  coral 
shrubs,  and  the  fairy-like  *' algae;"  the 
gorgonias,  and  sea-fans,  and  the  clusters  of 
parple  sea-feathers,  form  the  most  fasci- 
nating combinations  beneath  the  trans- 
parent waters. 

Nassau,  which  is  built  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island  of  New  Providence,  is  now  a 
regular  winter-resort  for  Americans  with 
pulmonary  complaints.  The  harbour  is 
excellent  and  very  deep.  Above  it  the 
ground  slopes  upwards  about  ninety  feet, 
and  on  the  top  is  planted  the  town.  It  is 
a  city  of  flowers — every  house  standing  in 
its  own  garden  of  wild  almond,  and  acacia, 
and  other  flowering  plants.  All  sorts  of 
creepers,  with  many  -  coloured  blossoms, 
abound  everywhere,  and  the  cocoa  palms 
give  a  tropicisd  aspect  to  the  scene. 

The  principal  business  street  is  Bay 
Street;  but  Government  House  and  the 
Great  Hotel  are  situated  on  the  crest  of  the 
hilL  From  November  to  May  this  hotel  is 
crowded  with  hundreds  of  American  visitors, 
who  seem  to  lose  their  coughs  and  weak- 
nesses almost  as  soon  as  they  land.  Ic  is 
said  that  for  persons  with  weak  lungs  there 
is  no  climate  in  the  world  better  than  that 
of  Nassau. 

The  hotel  is  managed  by  an  American, 
and  upon  American  principles.  Steamers 
faring  the  season  ply  fortnightly  between 
Nassau  and  New  York,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  life  and  enjoyment. 

As  an  American  writer  has  said,  to  go 
from  the  North  in  midwinter  to  the 
Bahamas,  is  to  get  as  near  an  approach  to 
fairyland  as  can  be  found.  But  in  fairy- 
land one  does  not  have  boating,  and  fishing, 
aad  driviDg,  and  picnicking,  although  one 


may  have  dancing;  and  all  these  things 
one  has  at  Nassau,  with  a  delicious  atmo- 
sphere and  endless  fruit  and  flowers. 

Were  Jt  not  for  the  annual  American 
immigration,  the  Bahamians  would  be 
infinitely  poorer  than  they  are ;  but  the 
natural  attractions  of  Nassau  as  a  wintering 
place  are  so  great  that  the  wonder  is  that 
English  people  leave  it  entirely  to  the 
Americans. 


THE  BISHOP'S  MISTAKR 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  III. 

Late  that  night,  when  Theo,  after  giving 
her  mother  a  long  account  of  the  party 
and  the  distinguished  guests,  came  at  last 
wearily  upstairs  into  the  room  which  she 
shared  with  DoUie,  she  was  surprised  and 
not  particularly  well  pleased,  for  she  was 
longing  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts,  to 
find  the  child  still  wide  awake.  She  went 
to  the  little  white  bed  and  bent  over  it. 
.  *'  Why,  DoUie,  what  is  the  matter )  Are 
you  too  tired  to  sleep ) ''  she  asked. 

^'No,  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you, 
Theo,"  and  DoUie  threw  her  arms  round 
her  sister's  neck  and  hugged  her.  ''I 
wanted  to  be  quite  sure  you  were  not 
unhappy  about  anything,  Theo !  You  are 
quite  sure,  am't  you,  dear,"  and  Dollie's 
grey  eyes  looked  so  searchingly  up  into 
Theo's  that  the  elder  girl  coloured  and 
hesitated. 

"Unhappy?  Of  course  not^  DoUie. 
What  put  that  absurd  idea  into  your 
head  1 "  she  answered  lightly. 

"  Because — because — oh,  Theo,  don't  be 
angry  with  me '' — DoUie's  arms  tightened 
round  Theo's  neck — "  but  I  saw  you  and 
Mr.  Chetwynd  in  the  orchid-house,  and  I 
saw  him  kiss  your  hand.  I  didn't  hear  a 
word — not  a  word ;  but  I  thought  he  was 
saying  something  that  made  you  unhappy. 
Was  he,  darling )  " 

It  was  an  odd  thing  for  Theo  to  make 
so  young  a  chUd  her  confidant.  She  often 
thought  so  afterwards,  and  wondered  what 
possessed  her  to  pour  out  the  story  of  her 
unhappy  love  into  DolUe's  ears ;  but  she 
was  aching  to  unburden  herself  of  her 
trouble  and  to  seek  comfort  and  sympathy 
from  some  one,  and  she  would  not  teU  her 
mother.  ^'Poor  mother  has  plenty  to 
trouble  her  without  that,"  Theo  told  her- 
self. She  knew,  too,  that  DoUie  was  true 
as  steel,  and  that  there  was  no  fear  that 
anything  she  said  would  be  repeated  again. 
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And  BO,  with  her  face  close  to  Dollie's,  and 
with  DoUie's  tiny  hands  clasped  round  her 
neck,  she  sobbed  oat  her  story. 

"You  most  never  repeat  anything  I 
have  told  yon  to  mother,  or  Mr.  Ghetwynd, 
or  any  one,  Dollie,"  she  whispered  when  she 
was  a  little  calmer,  and  more  than  a  little 
comforted  by  Dollie's  kisses  and  lovins; 
sympathy.  ''I  ought  not  to  have  told 
this  to  a  child  like  you,  only  my  little 
DoUie" — and  Theo  smiled  tenderly — <48 
such  a  wise  little  woman,  and  always  gives 
me  such  good  advice,  that  she  seems  dif- 
ferent from  other  children.  Now  we  will 
never  speak  of  this  again,  dear,  and  you 
must  go  to  sleep  and  forget  it  all" 

It  happened  a  few  days  after  the  garden 
party  that  DoUie  was  invited  to  spend  a 
day  with  an  aunt  who  lived  in  a  town  a 
few  miles  from  Dulborough.  The  nurse 
took  her  to  the  station,  and,  seeing  a 
benevolent-looking  elderly  gentleman  in  a 
first-class  carriage  reading  a  newspaper, 
put  Dollie  into  the  carriage,  and  asked  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  see  that  she 
got  out  at  the  right  station. 

''Oh,  certainly,  certainly.  The  little 
lady  and  I  will  take  care  of  each  other,'' 
the  gentleman,  in  whom  Dollie  had  already 
recognised  the  Bishop,  answered  pleasantly, 
and  he  smiled  at  her  benevolently  over 
his  spectacles  as  the  train  went  out  of  the 
station,  and  remarked  what  a  fine  day  it 
was ;  but  as  Dollie  absolutely  declined  to 
respond  to  his  advances,  he  felt  snubbed 
and  retired  behind  his  newspaper. 

Dollie  sat  bolt  upright  in  her  comer, 
Swinging  her  legs  gently  to  and  fro,  and 
stared  at  him  with  an  expression,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  malevolent,  in 
her  big  grey  eyes.  There  he  sat,  the 
wretch  who  had  made  Theo  unhappy, 
whose  cruelty  had  made  Theo  shed  such 
bitter  tears.  Dollie  ground  her  teeth 
and  clenched  her  small  hands  in  impotent 
rage  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  inwardly 
longed  to  stick  pins  into  the  neat  gaitered 
legs  which  peeped  out  from  underneath  the 
newspaper.  He  became  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  the  severe  gaze  at  last.  It 
fidgeted  him ;  he  could  not  read  his  news- 
paper in  comfort  with  those  severe  eyes 
staring  at  him.  He  put  it  down  in  despe- 
ration at  last,  and  looked  and  smiled  at 
her. 

*'  Well,  my  dear,  and  why  do  you  look 
at  me  so  intently  1 "  he  said.  "  Are  you 
wondering  who  I  am  and  what  my  name 
isi" 


Dollie  glowered  at  hUn. 

''Oh  no;  I  know  who  you  are  well 
enough,"  she  replied  in  a  tone  as  severe  as 
her  looks.  "  You  are  the  Bishop,  and  I 
met  you  at  Lady  Gurtis's  garden  party. 
I  daresay  yon  don't  remember  me,"  Dollie 
went  on  with  much  dignity,  "for  you 
weren't  introduced  to  me ;  but  I  saw  you, 
and  I  must  say" — this  with  crushing 
sarcasm — "that  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed in  you  I  Very  much,"  Dollie  re- 
peated emphatically. 

"  Indeed  1  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 
May  I  ask  why ) "  the  Bishop  asked 
meekly. 

Dollie  gave  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"  Oh,  you  arn't  a  bit  like  a  Bishop,"  she 
said.  "Not  like  the  Bishops  in  the 
Illustrated  and  Graphic,  you  know.  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  tall  and 
handsome,  with  beautiful  white  sleeves,  and 
a  grand  apron  like  father  wears  when  he 
goes  to  the  Freemasons'  banquets !  Not  a 
shabby  black  thing." 

The  Bishop  laughed. 

"  1  am  very  sorry  you  were  disappointed 
in  me,"  he  repeated  gravely.  '^You  are 
not  one  of  Lady  Curtis's  little  daughters,  I 
think)  No,"  as  Dollie  shook  her  head; 
"  then  what  is  your  name  t " 

"  My  name  is  Dorothy  Marion  Farquhar,'^ 
Dollie  replied,  and  she  fixed  her  bright  eyes 
on  the  Bishop,  and  she  looked  very  much 
as  if  she  expected  to  see  him  shrink  and 
shrivel  up  at  the  mention  of  the  name. 
Bat  finding,  to  her  surprise,  that  instead 
of  being  crushed  he  merely  nodded  ^nd 
smiled  benevolently,  she  added  rather 
weakly:  "But  they  generally  call  me 
Dollie  at  home."  . 

"  Ah,  yes ;  I  remember  I  was  introduced 
to  a  pretty  young  lady,  a  Miss  Theo 
Farquhar  I  think,  by  Lady  Curtis.  I 
suppose  you  are  her  sister.  You  are  rather 
like  her,"  the  Bishop  answered. 

"  Indeed  I  am  not.  I  am  not  half  so 
pretty  and  nice  as  Theo.  She  is  the 
dearest,  and  prettiest^  and  sweetest  girl  in 
the  whole  world,"  Dollie  retorted  energeti- 
cally, and  then  with  a  gasp  she  added: 
"  and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
you  horrid  old  man,  to  make  her  so  un- 
happy, that  you  ought  1 " 

Never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
had  the  good  Bishop  been  half  so  much 
astonished  and  bewildered  as  he  was  by  this 
sudden  unexpected  accusation.  For  a 
minute  he  simply  gasped  and  stared  at 
Dollie,  and  she  stared  back  at  him  with 
defiant,  frightened  eyes ;  then  he  said : 
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"My  dear  child,  what  do  yon  meani 
How  have  I  made  your  Bister  unhappy? 
I  scarcely  know  her." 

"You  have  made  her  unhappy,  both  her 
and  Mr.  Ghetwynd  I  And  it  is  too  bad  of 
you  when  they  love  each  other  so  much; 
jost  because  you  are  so  old  and  ugly,  that 
nobody  would  want  to  love  you  or  marry 
yoo,"  Dollie  went  on  in  her  shrill,  excited 
Yoice,  ''you  don't  want  anybody  else  to 
get  married." 

And  then  she  drew  a  short  but  trenchant 
parallel  between  the  Bishop  and  the  fox 
which  had  lost  its  tail,  which  at  any  other 
time  would  have  vastly  amused  him ;  but 
now  he  was  too  bewildered  and  also  too 
troubled  to  feel  any  amusement 

"I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  all 
about  it,  my  dear,"  he  said  gravely.  "  Do 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Ghetwynd 
18  in  love  with  your  sister  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  is,  only  what  is  the  use  of 
being  in  love  when  you  won't  let  him  marry 
her  t"  Dollie  cried ;  and  then,  carried  away 
by  her  feelings,  and  forgetful  of  her 
promise  of  silence,  she  poured  a  toler- 
ably correct  version  of  the  story  Theo 
had  told  her  into  the  Bishop's  attentive 
eara 

He  listened  in  silence,  not  without  some 
faint  anger,  some  great  disappointment. 
He  had  hoped  so  much  from  his  young 
neophyte,  from  the  young  disciple  who  had 
sat  at  his  feet  and  drunk  in  his  words  of 
wisdom,  and  who  was  to  all  appearance 
following  so  steadily  in  his  footsteps.  And 
it  was  a  great  shock  and  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  him  to  find  that  already  the  one 
on  whom  he  had  fixed  his  hopes,  to  whom 
he  had  entrusted  the  completion  of  the 
many  schemes  which  he  had  set  on  foot, 
but  which  in  all  probability  he  would  not 
live  to  carry  out,  had  turned  aside  from 
the  path  they  had  marked  out  together  and 
was  hankering  after  forbidden  joys !  And 
yet,  severe  though  his  disappointment  was, 
there  was  mingled  with  it  a  faint  feeling  of 
pride  and  satisfaction.  After  all,  his  pupil 
had  been  loyal  to  his  training,  to  his 
teacher !  Great  though  the  temptation  was, 
he  had  been  strong  enough  to  put  it  aside, 
and  had  preferred  to  crush  back  the  natural 
yearnings  of  a  young  man's  heart,  rather 
than  prove  disloyal  to  his  master's  teaching. 
There  was  good  stuff  in  the  lad,  the  Bishop 
thought  approvingly.  But  it  was  a  pity,  a 
great  pity ! 

He  looked  so  grave  and  sad  that  Dollie 
grew  frightened.  Her  anger  died  away, 
and  the  remembrance  of  her  promise  to 


Theo,  which  in  her  agitation  she  had  quite 
forgotten,  came  back  to  her.  She  put  out 
her  hand  and  touched  the  Bishop  gently. 

**  Are  you  angry  with  me?"  she  wluspered 
in  a  subdued  voice. 

The  Bishop  smiled  kindly.  He  took 
her  hand  and  gave  it  a  reassuring  squeeze. 

"  No,  my  chHd.  I  am  not  angry — only 
very  sorry,"  he  said  absently. 

"And  you  won't  tell  Theo,  or  Mr, 
Ghetwynd,  or  anybody  that  I  told  you," 
Dollie  went  on  in  an  imploring  tone.  **  She 
would  be  so  angry  with  me,  and  I  can't 
bear  Theo  to  be  angry.  I — I  love  her  so," 
Dollie  said,  clasping  her  small  hands 
fervently.     "  So  don't  tell  her,  please." 

The  Bishop  smiled  again. 

"  No,  I  won't  tell  her,"  he  said.  "  I  think 
with  you  that  she  would  not  like  to  know 
that  you  had  told  me  this,  so  we  will  keep 
it  a  secret  between  us — eh,  Miss  Dollie) 
You  can  keep  a  secret,  can't  you  1  And  I 
will  promise  you  another  thing,"  he  added 
more  gravely — ^*  that  if  it  is  as  you  say, 
and  if  I  am  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  your  sister's  happiness,  that  obstacle 
will  be  very  soon  removed.  There,"  he 
held  out  his  hand  with  a  kind  smile,  '*let 
us  shake  hands  on  the  bargain." 

They  were  the  best  of  friends  after  that. 
The  Bishop  got  out  at  the  next  station, 
and  bought  some  chocolate,  and  a  long-de- 
sired book  of  fairy  tales  for  Dollie,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  delighted  child's  face 
brightened  into  absolute  beauty ;  and  they 
were  both  mutually  sorry  when  they  reached 
the  station  where  Dollie  was  to  alight,  and 
they  had  to  say  good-bye  to  each  other. 

The  Bishop  had  to  attend  several 
meetings  that  day,  and  was  too  much 
occupied  to  bestow  any  more  thought  upon 
such  a  trivial  matter  as  his  godson's  love- 
story;  but  late  at  night,  when  all  the 
arduous  work  of  the  day  was  over,  when 
all  of  his  household  but  himself  were  in 
bed  and  asleep,  and  he  was  sitting  alone 
in  his  study,  it  rose  before  him  vividly 
again. 

What  if  he  had  made  a  mistake — if  his 
pupil  were  right  and  He  wrong  after  all,  he 
wondered  ?  Some  words  which  had  been 
said  to  him  only  a  short  time  before,  by  a 
poor  fellow  whom  a  terrible  accident  had 
bereft  at  once  of  wife  and  children,  and  to 
whom  the  Bishop  had  gone  with  kindly 
words  of  consolation  and  sympathy,  came 
back  to  hint 

'<  Eh,  ye  mean  well,  my  lord,"  the  man 
had  said — '^ye  mean  well,  but  ye  never 
had  a  wife  and  bairns  yourself,  an'  ye 
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can't  understand  what  their  loss  means  to 
me. 

And  the  Bishop  had  bowed  his  head, 
and  in  silence  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
the  words,  and  felt  that  he  in  his  ignorance 
could  not  fathom  the  anguish  of  that  grief- 
stricken  heart 

Might  it  not  have  been  possible  that  his 
sympathies  would  have  been  wider,  his 
heart  larger — that  he  could  have  done  a 
better  and  nobler  work  in  the  world,  and 
drawn  closer  to  the  hearts  of  his  people,  if 
he,  too,  like  other  men,  had  known  more 
of  earthly  joys  and  sorrows,  had  loved  and 
been  loved  again,  had  rejoiced  at  the 
marriage  feasts  or  wept  by  the  graves  of 
his  children  ?  And  then  there  rose  before 
him  a  vision  of  a  fair  face,  whose  sunny 
blue  eyes  and  golden  waving  hair  had 
once,  in  his  undergraduate  days,  touched 
his  heart  and  tempted  him  to  turn  aside 
from  the  settled  purpose  of  his  life.  Love 
had  passed  by  him  very  closely  once,  but 
he  had  no  welcome  for  it,  and  it  had  left 
him  for  ever ;  and  now  old  age  was  coming 
rapidly  upon  him,  a  lonely  old  age,  un- 
cheered  and  unbrightened  by  love  of  wife 
or  child,  and  he  would  go  down  to  his 
grave  full  of  years  and  full  of  honours, 
and  die  as  he  had  lived,  a  lonely,  loveless 
man. 

Sitting  there  alone  in  his  study,  sur- 
rounded by  the  beloved  companions  of  his 
life,  his  books,  he  looked  back  over  his 
life,  and  honourable,  and  useful,  and  blame- 
less as  he  felt  it  to  be,  he  acknowledged 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  it, 
that  in  spite  of  its  success  and  honours  it 
was  but  a  poor,  incomplete  thing  after  all; 
that  there  was  another  and  a  more  excel- 
lent way  which  he  had  failed  to  see.  And 
now  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  child  wisdom 
had  spoken  to  him,  and  from  the  lips  of 
little  Dollie  he  had  learned  the  great  truth, 
that  human  love  can  never  contract  the 
heart  or  weaken  the  energies,  but  rather 
would  strengthen  and  enlarge  both  heart 
and  energies. 

When  at  last  his  vigil  was  ended — and 
that  was  not  till  the  grey  morning  light 
was  stealing  in  through  the  windows-^the 
Bishop  had  fully  learnt  his  lesson,  and  was 
a  sadder  and  humbler,  but  a  wiser  and  a 
better  man.  There  was  yet  one  thing  for 
him  to  do  before  he  sought  his  much- 
needed  rest,  and  that  was  to  write  to 
Maurice  Chetwynd. 

*'  I  have  heard,  my  dear  lad,"  he  wrote, 
"no  matter  from  what  aource — that  you 
have  become  deeply  attached  to  the  youpg 


lady  I  saw  with  you  at  Lady  Curtis's 
party,  and  that  you  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  win  her  love ;  and  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  remembering  certain 
conversations  which  we  have  had  together 
on  the  subject  of  matrimony,  you  might 
hesitate  to  tell  me  that  your  views 
had  changed,  and  that  you  doubted 
whether  after  all  a  solitary  life,  such  as  I 
have  lived,  is  the  life  best  calculated  to 
further  the  great  work  which  is  equally 
dear  to  us  both.  So  I  write  to  you,  and  I 
charge  you  by  the  love  I  bear  to  you  and 
you  to.me,  that  you  will  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  influenced  in  any  degree  by  the 
opinions  which  I  have  formed  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  matter,  but  freely  follow 
the  dictates  of  your  heart  and  conscience. 
For  the  older  I  grow  and  the  longer  I  live, 
the  more  sure  I  feel  that  the  love  of  a  good 
and  pure  woman  is  the  greatest  safeguard 
and  the  greatest  blessing  that  any  man — 
whether  he  be  priest  or  layman — can  win 
for  himself.  We  all  make  mistakes, 
Maurice,  and  perhaps  the  plan  of  life 
which  I  years  ago  marked  out  for  myself 
may  have  been  one  of  them — Heaven  only 
knows,  ^d  so  I  bid  you  god-speed  in 
your  wooing,  my  dear  lad." 

The  dawn  was  brightening  into  morning 
before  the  Bishop  finished  his  letter.  He 
extinguished  the  lamp  and  went  to  the 
window,  and  drawing  up  the  blind, 
admitted  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh  air. 
The  fresh  calm  loveliness  of  the  summer 
morning  rested  on  the  garden  and  park, 
the  sun  was  shining,  the  dewdrops  sparkled 
on  every  leaf  and  flower,  the  birds  were 
singing,  an  early  rising  bee  buzzed  among 
the  roses.  Nature,  with  a  hundred  voices, 
spoke  to  him  of  a  divine  love — that  love  of 
which  earthly  love  is  but  a  sign  and 
symbol — and  he  bowed  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  all  earnestness  gave  heartfelt 
thanks  that  his  eyes  had  been  opened  to 
his  mistake,  and  that  the  knowledge  had 
not  come  too  late  to  save  his  pupil  from 
falling  into  his  own  error. 

Maurice  Chetwynd  found  the  Bishop's 
letter  awaiting  him,  when  on  the  following 
day  he  came,  tired  by  a  long  round  of 
visits  and  the  sultry  heat  of  the  August 
afternoon,  into  his  study.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  with  what  feelings  of 
mingled  delight  and  surprise  he  read  it, 
and  how  quickly  after  reading  it  he  found 
himself  standing  before  the  door  of  the 
Red  House,  with  the  precious  letter  in  bis 
hand,  and  a  flash  of  joy  and  triumph  in 
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his  face  which  made  him  look  absolutely 
handsome  for  once. 

Mrs.  Farquhar  had  gone  out  for  a  drive 
with  her  husband,  but  Miss  Farquhar 
and  Miss  Dollie  were  both  in  the  drawing- 
room,  the  maid  told  hioL  He  entered 
unannounced.  DoUie  was  in  her  favourite 
seat  reading,  and  Theo  rose  from  the  piano 
where  she  was  seated,  and  welcomed  him 
with  a  blush  and  a  smile.  She  held  out  a 
slim  white  hand  for  him  to  shake,  and 
was  much  surprised  when,  instead  of  that 
formal  greeting,  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and,  drawing  her  closely  to  him, 
kissed  her. 

"There,  read  that,  my  darling,"  he 
said.  "  See  what  he  says — oh,  he  is  the 
kindest,  the  best  of  men  1 "  Chetwynd 
cried. 

Theo  trembled  and  grew  very  pale. 
She  pushed  the  letter  back  to  him. 

"I  can't  understand — ^you  read  it,"  she 
faltered,  and  Chetwynd,  in  a  voice  broken 
with  happiness,  obeyed. 

No  one  noticed  the  start  DoUie  gave  as 
he  fead,  or  the  vivid  flush  of  delight  and 
triumph  which  swept  over  her  face,  or  the 
radiant  light  in  her  big  grey  eyes.  It  was 
ail  she  could  do  to  be  silent,  to  refrain 
from  proclaiming  her  share  in  the  matter, 
and  to  claim  their  gratitude  and  thanks. 
Bat  she  had  promised,  and  she  bit  her 
lips  resolutely  and  choked  back  the  eager 
words  that  rose  to  her  lips,  and  with  a 
discretion  beyond  her  years — but  she  was 
always  such  a  wise  little  woman  —  she 
slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the  window  and 
left  the  lovers  alone.  And  never  once 
did  either  the  Bishop  or  Dollie  allude  to 
the  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  railway  carriage,  and  which  had 
been  productive  of  such  happy  results; 
but  a  few  days  after  the  engagement 
was  announced  publicly,  when  the  Bishop 
came  to  call  at  the  Eed  House,  both  Theo 
and  her  mother  were  greatly  surprised 
to  see  Dollie,  who  was  generally  very  shy 
and  reserved  with  strangers,  run  forward 
to  meet  him  with  a  flushed  face  and 
sparkling  eyes,  and  hold  up  her  lips  to 
be  kissed.  The  Bishop,  however,  under- 
stood it  all  well  enough,  all  the  gratitude 
and  love  which  the  kiss  and  the  fervent 
pressure  of  the  small  fingers  mutely 
expressed,  and  returned  both  kiss  and 
pressure  with  equal  heartiness.  And 
from  that  day  a  curious  kind  of  friendship 
grew  up  between  the  oddly  assorted  pair. 
Dollie  was  very  often  a  guest  at  the  Palace, 
and  the  Bishop's  callers  grew  quite  ac- 


customed to  see  the  little  figure  in  the 
window-seat  bending  its  fair  face  and 
golden  head  over  a  book,  or  riding  on  her 
white  pony  by  the  Bishop's  side  through 
the  pleasant  country  lanes.  And  as  the 
years  went  on  and  Dollie  grew  from  a 
pretty  delicate  child  into  a  tall,  slim 
maiden,  with  a  beautiful,  thoughtful  face, 
and  wistful  grey  eyes,  and  a  lover  came  to 
woo  her,  it  was  into  the  Bishop's  ears 
that  DoUie  first  whispered  the  story  of  her 
love,  and  asked  for  his  consent  and 
approval. 

A   TEAGIC    PAGE   FROM    THE 
HISTORY  OF  AN  OLD  CITY. 


There  is  one  city  in  our  kingdom,  and 
perhaps  only  one,  which  in  this  noisy,  inno- 
vating nineteenth  century  of  ours  still 
remains  emphatically  an  old-world  city. 
Red-brick  houses  and  rows  of  trim  cottages 
have  done  their  worst ;  huge  barracks  and 
a  colossal  railway  station  have  appeared ; 
but  even  they  have,  each  in  turn,  been 
forced  to  yield  to  the  charm  of  Eboracum. 
In  York,  the  most  flaunting  of  new  buildings 
soon  assumes  a  sober,  decorous  air,  be- 
fitting a  town  guarded  by  gates,  which 
perhaps  the  Romans  had  a  hand  in  making. 

As  you  wander  through  its  streets,  you 
come  across  old  names  —  Goodramgate, 
Spurriergate ;  hear  odd  expressions—duties 
of  the  pasture-masters,  rights  of  the  free- 
men, and  chance  allusions  to  quaint  saint- 
day  rites  and  customs,  which  seem  at  once 
to  plunge  you  into  the  far  back  ages. 

Jewbury  and  Jubbergate,  however,  two 
of  the  oldest  names  in  York,  are  now 
names,  and  nothing  more.  Of  the  old 
Jewbury,  the  ancient  Israelitish  burial- 
ground,  lying,  as  was  the  custom,  beyond 
the  city  waUs,  not  a  trace  remains.  Jubber- 
gate, a  narrow  winding  street  of  pictu- 
resque, gabled  houses,  with  projecting 
storeys,  is  still  an  interesting  relic  of 
mediaeval  architecture;  but  not  a  build- 
ing in  it  dates  further  back  than  the 
fifteenth  century,  whilst  the  twelfth,  as  we 
know  from  the  old  chronicles,  was  Jubber- 
gate's  golden  age,  the  time  when  princely 
mansions  and  magnificent  dwellings  stood 
there,  side  by  side,  and  vied  with  each 
other  in  splendour.  Jubbergate  was  at 
that  time  the  head-quarters  of  a  rich 
Jewish  colony,  and  it  seems  curious  that, 
whilst  the  remains  of  so  many  other 
buildings  of  greater  antiquity  can  still  be 
seen  in  York,  not  one  stone  of  these  strong- 
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holds — the  chief  hooaes  in  Jabbergate 
were  fortiJEied — ^was  to  be  found  eyen  80 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  old  city  hietorian  here  comes  to 
our  assistance,  and  describes  how,  in  one 
night,  in  the  early  spring  of  1189,  Jnbber- 
gate^  with  all  its  monuments  oif  wealth 
and  industry,  vanished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

When  the  Normans  came  to  York,  they 
brought  in  their  train  some  Jewish  mer- 
chants who,  liking  the  people  and  the 
city — in  those  days  York  was  a  thriving 
seaport,  with  a  trade  second  only  to  that 
of  London — established  themselves  there, 
and  applied  themselves,  with  all  the 
dogged  obstinacy  of  their  race,  to  culti- 
vating good  relations  with  the  Yorkists. 
In  this  endeavour  they  must,  at  first,  have 
met  with  some  success ;  for,  as  time  goes 
on,  we  find  them  inviting  their  less  fortu- 
nately placed  brethren  to  come  and  share 
their  luck;  and  these  came  in  such 
numbers  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Jews  had  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  city. 

From  their  own  records  we  learn  that, 
when  Richard  the  First  was  proclaimed 
King,  the  Jews  were  in  high  leather ;  they 
knew  that  their  new  sovereign  was  both 
warlike  and  needy,  and,  with  Buch  an  one, 
they  could  always  make  good  terms.  No 
sooner,  therefore,  was  the  date  of  the 
coronation  fixed,  than  there  was  great  ex- 
citement in  Jubbergate ;  the  Jews  met  in 
solemn  conclave,  and  decided  to  send 
ambassadors  to  London,  to  greet  the  new 
King  with  loyal  addresses  and  rich  presents. 
Benedict  and  Jocenus,  two  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Synagogue,  were  chosen 
for  the  mission;  for — who  knew  1 — perhaps 
they,  being  cunning  men,  might  find  a 
chance  of  whisperiug  in  their  sovereign's 
ear  all  that  his  Jewish  subjects  could  do 
for  him,  if  he  would  grant  them  the  pro- 
tection they  craved. 

The  ambassadors  set  out  with  all  the 
trappings  of  ostentatious  wealth,  caring  not 
one  whit  for  the  lowering,  envious  glances 
of  their  neighbours,  but  openly  showing 
their  triumph ;  for  the  day  was  at  hand, 
they  thought,  when  Israel  should  dwell  in 
safety.  In  London,  however,  their  hopes 
received  a  severe  blow,  for  the  rumour 
spread  through  the  Jewish  quarter  that 
Richard  had  forbidden  any  Israelite  to  be 
present  at  the  coronation  feast.  Their 
spirits  soon  revived,  though,  for  one  of  the 
young  King's  closest  friends  was  sent 
round  to  wUsper  to  the  Rabbis  that  they 


had  no  cause  for  fear;  the  royal  proclama- 
tion was  only  meant  to  please  Uie  multi- 
tude, and  they,  the  Jews,  might  rest 
assured  that  gold  would  always  secure  the 
favour  and  protection  of  the  new  King. 

Rendered  bold  by  this  assurance, 
Benedict  and  Jocenus,  accompanied  by 
some  of  their  Jewish  friends,  mingled 
freely  with  the  crowd  on  coronation  day. 
They  did  not  go  near  the  Court — that  was 
still  forbidden — but  wandered  through  the 
streets  as  other  sightseers  might  have  done. 
What  danger  could  they  fear,  with  the 
gracious  words  of  the  King's  favourite 
still  ringing  in  their  ears)  Bu^  an  ex- 
cited mob  recks  little  of  the  promises  of  a 
King. 

Reading  some  real  or  fancied  scorn  on 
the  faces  of  Benedict  and  his  friends,  the 
populace  attacked  them  with  spears  and 
bludgeons;  the  Jews  resisted,  but  were 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  a  general 
slaughter  bdgan.  Some  were  killed  at 
once ;  others  were  exposed  to  the  most 
degrading  torture ;  whilst  others  again 
were  dragged  into  churches,  and,  with 
blows  and  threats,  were  forced  to  forswear 
the  religion  of  theb  ancestors.  Amongst 
these  latter  was  Benedict,  who,  scarcely 
conscious  from  the  brutal  violence  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected,  was  declared  to 
have  consented  to  be  baptized.  If  he  had 
consented,  he  soon  repented  of  his 
apostasy ;  for,  the  next  day,  when  carried 
before  the  King  that  he  might  publicly 
proclaim  his  conversion,  he  struck  awe  and 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  most  frivolous 
of  the  courtiers,  as,  standing  there,  with 
flowing  beard  and  hair,  like  another  Elijah, 
he  denounced  them  and  their  foul  deeds, 
and  declared  that,  as  he  had  lived,  so  he 
would  die,  a  Jew— one  of  God's  chosen 
people.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  spared 
the  King  himself,  although  it  was  upon  a 
luckless  Bishop  who  chanced  to  be  present, 
that  the  full  force  of  his  righteous  scorn 
fell 

Evidently  Benedict's  address  was  not 
without  effect,  for  we  find  Richaid  giving 
minute  directions  for  his  security ;  but  it 
was  too  late,  the  ill-usage  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected  had  done  its  work,  and  he 
died  that  evening. 

Jocenus,  who  had  escaped  uninjured, 
hastened  to  return  to  York.  There  is 
something  quite  pathetic  in  the  way  the 
old  chronicler  here  wonders  what  were  the 
thoughts  which  passed  through  the  mind  of 
the  Jew  as  he  trod  affain  the  paths  he  had 
passed  over  but  a  few  days  before,  with 
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his  friend,  fall  of  life,  hope,  and  ambition, 
by  his  sida 

Once  in  York,  Jocenos  had  a  hard  task 
to  perform :  he  must  break  the  news  to 
Benedict's  wife  that  she  is  a  widow,  her 
children  fatherless;  he  mu^t  tell  the 
Synagogue  that  of  aJl  the  goodly  company 
they  sent  forth,  he  alone  has,,  escaped. 
Still,  even  to  the  mooming  Jubbergate,  the 
royal  message,  of  which  Jocenus  was  the 
bearer,  must  have  brought  some  comfort ; 
in  it  £ichard  speaks  with  regret  of  the 
recent  outrage,  and  pledges  his  royal  word 
that  they,  his  loyal  subjects,  though  Jews, 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  future ;  neither 
Iq  life,  nor  in  goods,  shall  they  suffer  wrong 
whSst  in  his  land. 

History  records  not  what  price  was  paid 
for  this  decree.  Assured  thus  of  Kichard's 
favour,  the  Jews  in  York  continued  to  ply 
their  trade  with  all  diligence,  though  the 
elders,  who  took  full  note  of  the  times, 
felt  that  all  danger  was  not  past. 

The  old  chronicler  tells  us  that,  long 
before  this  time,  the  Jews  had  become 
objects  of  strong  aversion  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  ;  and  that,  when  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  they  began  to  build 
fine  stone  dwellings — princely  mansions  the 
monks  call  them — the  indignant  wrath 
of  the  poverty-stricken  Yorkshire  gentle- 
men knew  no  bounds.  No  great  wonder 
either,  he  seems  to  think,  for  the  rough 
English  homesteads  of  that  day  could  ill 
bear  comparison  with  the  new  homes  of 
these  foreign  traders ;  whilst  the  Yorkists 
lived  in  timber  huts,  devoid  of  any  trace 
of  comfort,  the  Jews  not  only  had  stone 
houses,  but,  in  decorating  them,  indulged 
to  the  full  their  national  love  for  glowing 
colours  and  Asiatic  splendour,  even  hang- 
ing before  the  windows  precious  silks  and 
damasks. 

The  chronicler  dwells  on  these  curtains, 
as  a  special  eyesore.  Perhaps  in  addition 
to  gratifying  the  aesthetic  tastes  of  the 
Israelites,  thl3y  served  a  second  purpose, 
that  of  shutting  out  all  prying  eyes. 

Nor  was  that  their  only  offence.  The 
Jews,  with  their  hereditary  herbal  lore, 
knew  how  to  concoct  many  a  savoury  dish, 
the  smell  of  which  excited  no  small  amount 
of  envious  rage  in  the  souls  of  their  less 
loxuriously-fed  fellow-citizens.  Perhaps, 
too,  strong  in  the  protection  of  the 
Angevin  sovereign,  they  had  cast  aside 
that  prudent  self-restraint  by  which  they 
had  first  won  toleration,  and  no  longer 
troubled  to  hide  the  scorn  they  felt  for 
their  boorish  Gentile  neighboura 


Be  that  as  it  may,  a  dozen  causes — the 
memory  of  debts  which  never  could  be  paid, 
of  lands  pledged  to  the  hated  intruders — 
all  had  their  share  in  swelling  the  wrath  of 
the  Yorkists.  Money,  probably,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  this  tragedy,  as  of  most  others; 
for  the  Englishmen  were  poor  and  ex- 
travagant, and  the  Jews  unscrupulous  and 
grasping. 

Nobles,  gentry,  freemen,  all  had  bor- 
rowed money;  they  all  had  bonds  in 
the  strong  chest  of  the  sacred  treasure- 
room  ;  go  where  they  would,  the  Cathedral 
frowned  down  upon  them,  speaking  to 
them  not  as  God's  house  of  God's  service, 
but  of  their  debts  and  pledged  lands. 

When  the  news  came  of  the  massacre  in 
London,  the  hearts  of  the  Yorkists  beat 
high,  and  it  began  to  be  whispered  round 
that  they  too  might,  if  they  only  dared, 
win  back  their  bonds  and  thus  theirfreedom. 

Whilst  Bichard  was  in  England,  the 
boldest  amongst  them  did  not  dare  to 
strike ;  but  the  day  he  sailed  for  the  Holy 
Land  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  York  was 
sealed. 

Eichard,  nicknamed  Mala  Bestia,  one  of 
the  Yorkshire  gentlemen  who  owed  most 
to  the  Jews,  persuaded  some  dozen  of  his 
fellow  debtors  to  join  him  in  a  plot,  by 
which  they  might,  he  said,  not  only  free 
themselves  from  all  past  claims,  but  provide 
wealth  for  the  future.  There  was  nothing 
specially  new  or  ingenious  in  their  plan ;  it 
was  one  which,  from  Nero's  day — and  even 
he  was  not  its  inventor — has  been  tried 
again  and  again,  and  generally  with  snccesa 
They  arranged  to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and 
then,  declaring  it  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Jews,  make  this  pretended  crime  an  excuse 
for  their  extermination. 

The  first  part  of  the  plan  was  executed 
with  admirable  precision;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  its  success,  it  chanced  that  on 
the  day  of  the  fire  a  strong  wind  was  blowing, 
so  that  the  citizens  were  too  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  houses  to  think  of 
plundering  the  dwellings  of  the  Jews.  Mala 
Bestia,  however,  having  no  possession  of 
his  own  to  excite  his  anxiety,  promptly  led 
the  attack  upon  the  house  of  Benedict's 
widow.  He  did  not  take  it  without  a  hard 
struggle;  but,  once  in,  he  murdered  the 
widow  and  her  children,  seized  everything 
that  was  of  value,  and  set  fire  to  the  rest. 

Meantime,  Jocenus,  knowing  that  his 
house  would  be  the  next  to  be  attacked, 
went  to  the  Governor,  and]reminding  him  of 
Eichard's  decree,  claimed  his  protection. 
The  Governor  at  once  promised  to  put  a 
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stop  to  the  disorder,  and  invited  Jocenus, 
with  his  family,  and  such  of  the  Jews  as 
feared  the  populace,  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  Castle,  until  the  city  should  have 
become  calm.  His  invitation  was  thank- 
fully accepted,  and  when,  at  daybreak  the 
following  morning,  Richard  Mala  Bestia 
and  his  troop  were  preparing  to  continue 
their  work  of  outrage,  they  found  to  their 
disgust  that  their  victims  had  escaped 
them ;  for  not  only  were  all  the  Jews  of 
importance  safely  behind  the  strong  walls 
of  the  Castle,  but  they  had  taken  with 
them  their  wealth,  money,  jewels,  and 
precious  merchandise.  The  mob  wreaked 
its  vengeance  on  the  Jews  who  had  chosen 
to  remain  to  guard  their  houses;  every 
one  of  these  perished;  and  that  night, 
every  house  in  Jubbergate  was  razed 
to  the  ground  1 

Then  there  was  a  truce  for  a  few  days — 
only  a  few,  though,  for  the  Governor,  by 
some  evil  chance,  was  forced  to  leave  the 
Castle  to  discharge  his  duties  in  the  city  ; 
and,  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  the  Jews, 
suspecting,  perhaps  not  without  reason, 
that  he  intended  to  betray  them  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies,  refused  to  lower 
the  drawbridge  when  he  wished  to  return 
to  the  Castle.  Enraged  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  black  ingratitude  of  those 
whom  he  had  befriended,  the  Governor 
summoned  the  High  Sheriff,  Radalphus  de 
Granville,  to  his  counsel;  and  together 
they  decided  that,  at  any  cost,  the  King's 
fortress  must  be  delivered  from  the  hands 
of  the  unbelievers.  As  there  were  not 
enough  regular  soldiers  in  York  to  under- 
take a  siege,  Radalphus  de  Granville  issued 
a  writ  of  *' Posse  Comitatus,"  by  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  countryside 
were  summoned  to  the  attack.  When  he 
saw  the  motley  crew  that  answered  his 
appeal,  he  must  have  realised  the  im- 
prudence of  which  he  had  been  guilty ;  but 
it  was  too  late.  He  found  to  his  cost  that 
it  is  an  easier  task  to  excite  than  to  calm ; 
his  orders,  his  attempts  at  maintaining  dis- 
cipline, and  his  entreaties  for  moderation, 
were  alike  unheeded;  in  fact,  as  he  and 
the  Governor  soon  discovered,  power  and 
authority  had  fallen  from  their  hands  into 
the  hands  of  stronger,  because  more  violent, 
men.  As  always  happens  at  such  times, 
the  populace  had  chosen  their  own  leaders. 
Richard  Mala  Bestia  was  of  course  to  the 
fore,  and,  as  the  first  originator  of  the 
plot,  wielded  special  authority;  his  busi- 
ness was  to  excite  the  mob  by  appealing  to 
its  cupidity  and  baser  impulses.     But  the 


Yorkists  had  another  leader  much   more 
dangerous  to  the  Jews  than  he.    A  certain 
Friar,  a  ''Canon  Hermit,"  the  old  books 
call  him,  clad  in  a  long,  flowing,  white 
garment,    marched   at    the  head  of   the 
attackers,  uttering  wild  shrieks  of  "  Let  the 
enemiesof  Christ  be  destroyed,"  and  exciting 
the  people  beyond  all  control  by  telling  them 
that  fighting  against  the  Jews  was  fighting 
the  battle  of  God.   The  Friar  promptly  led 
his  troops  to  the  Castle  walls,  and  the 
attack  began.      Wherever  the    besiegers 
appeared  for  a  moment  to  falter,  his  white- 
clad  figure  was  seen  flying  to  that  point, 
and  there,  with  wild  words  and  impassioned 
gesture,  exciting  the  men  to  prodigies  of 
valour. 

At  length,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  the 
Canon  Hermit  advanced  too  near  to  the 
wall,  and  his  brains  were  dashed  out  by  a 
stone  from  the  great  battering-ram  flxed  on 
the  walls. 

In  the  meantime  the  Jews,  though 
knowing  that  for  the  moment  they  were 
safe — ^the  Castle  walls  were  strong — did 
not  deceive  themselves  as  to  the  danger  of 
their  position. 

Now,  there  was  by  chance  a  foreign 
Rabbi  on  a  visit  to  York  at  that  time.  The 
old  chronicler  does  not  give  his  name,  or 
even  say  what  countryman  he  was,  but 
speaks  of  him  vaguely  as  a  man  of  com- 
manding presence,  with  dark,  piercing  eyes 
and  a  flowing  beard,  who  had  come  from 
the  far  East  on  a  mission,  to  give  instruc- 
tion to  the  scattered  Israelites.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  personage  of  considerable 
importance,  for,  from  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  disorder,  he  assumed  absolute  authority 
over  the  colony.  For  two  whole  days  he 
directed  the  defence  with  a  singular  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics,  never  leaving  the 
ramparts;  still,  from  the  first  he  must  have 
felt  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle. 
There  were  not  five  hundred  men  in  the 
Castle,  whilst  the  assailants  might  be 
counted  by  thousands ;  the  bread,  too, 
was  running  short,  the  supply  of  water  was 
scanty,  for  there  had  been  no  time  to  pro- 
vision the  garrison. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  the 
siege,  the  Rabbi  visited  the  fortifications, 
and  carefully  calculated  how  much  longer 
the  stout  walls  would  resist  attack.  Some 
few  hours,  perhaps  twelve,  he  thought;  but 
he  saw  clearly  that  the  end  was  drawing 
near. 

WeU,  he  swore  it  should  not  find  them 
unprepared.  He  summoned  the  whole  of 
the  besieged — men,  women,  and  children 
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— ^into  the  room  of  state,  the  room  where, 
when  the  Kings  were  in  York,  they  held 
their  councQs.  He  stood  under  the  dais, 
the  place  reserved  for  Eoyalty  in  quiet 
timeSy  and,  facing  that  flock  confided  to  his 
care,  scanning  them  with  burning,  eager 
eyes  to  be  sure  that  they  caught  his  mean- 
ing as  he  spoke,  he  deliyered  perhaps  the 
strangest  address  that  man  ever  gave  his 
fellows. 

■'Men  of  Israel,"  he  began,  "our  God, 
whose  laws  I  have  prescribed  to  you,  com- 
mands that  we  should  at  any  time  die  for 
our  law ;  and,  behold,  Death  now  looks  us 
in  the  face,  and  we  ha^e  but  to  choose 
whether  we  should  lead  a  base  and  scan- 
dalous life,  or  take  the  best  method  to 
come  at  a  gallant  and  glorious  death.  If 
we  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  at 
their  own  will  and  pleasure  we  must  die ; 
bat  our  Creator  when  He  gave  us  life  did 
also  enjoin  us  that  with  our  own  hands, 
and  of  our  own  accord,  we  should  devoutly 
restore  it  to  Him  again,  rather  than  wait 
on  the  cruelty  of  any  enemy.  This  many 
of  our  brethren  in  many  great  tribulations 
have  bravely  performed ;  they  knew  how 
to  do  it ;  and  the  most  decent  manner  of 
execution  is  pointed  out  to  us."  ' 

Although  we  read  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  his  hearers  listened  to  his  advice 
with  kindling  eyes  and  unflinching  de- 
meanouTi  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  finding 
that  some  few — the  weaker  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  never  lacking  in  any 
assembly,  no  matter  how  heroic — felt  that 
the  ordeal  was  too  hard,  that  they  could  not 
face  it. 

In  any  case,  we  know  that  the  con- 
troversy ran  high,  but  the  Ea1>bi  stopped 
it  with  denunciations  fierce  as  any  Elisha 
ever  hurled  at  Ahab's  Queen;  and  this 
was  the  decree  he  made  : 

*'  Those  that  this  good  and  pious  course 
displeases,  let  them  separate  and  be  cut  off 
from  the  Holy  Congregation ;  we,  for  the 
sake  of  our  paternal  law,  despise  the  love 
of  transitory  life.'' 

Then  we  are  told  that  the  weaker  Jews 
withdrew, and oneof  the  most  piteous  scenes 
that  history  records  began.  First  a  solemn 
sacrifice  was  held.  The  great  stone  hearth, 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  was  laden  with  rich 
spoil — costly  merchandise  of  every  kind, 
damasks,  silks,  cloths  cunningly  wrought 
with  gold  and  silver,  all  were  placed  there 
and  burnt.  Pearls  and  delicately-worked 
gold  ornaments  were  crushed  under  men's 
heels,  coins  were  chipped  and  defaced ;  fox 


each  one  in  that  crowd  was  resolved  that 
not  one  iota  of  the  Jewish  wealth  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians. 

This  done,  there  was  a  solemn  leave- 
taking,  and  then  Jocenus,  having  for  the 
second  time  tenderly  embraced  his  wife, 
the  queenly  Anna,  plunged  a  dagger  into 
her  heart.  She  smiled  into  his  face  as  she 
received  the  blow,  as  if  to  thank  him  for 
the  deed  he  was  doing,  and  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.  Then,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest, 
each  in  turn,  he  slew  his  children.  For 
one  momenta-only  one — he  paused  in  his 
work.  His  wife  and  his  four  sons  lay  dead 
before  him,  killed  by  his  hand,  and  his 
Miriam,  his  dark-eyed  darling,  the  Ben- 
jamin of  his  old  age,  alone  remained.  Must 
he  slay  her  tool  He  glanced  wildly 
around.  Was  there  no  way  of  escape  1 
The  stern  eye  of  the  foreign  teacher  was 
upon  him ;  duty  must  not  be  shirked ;  and 
little  Miriam  was  added  fco  the  heap  of 
slain.  Then  the  Kabbi — thinking  some 
mark  of  favour  was  due  to  one  who  had 
set  such  a  heroic  example,  perhaps,  too, 
pitying  the  sore  distress  of  the  man — with 
his  own  hand  cut  the  throat  of  Jocenus. 

The  work  of  suicide  continued,  until  the 
floor  lay  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  more 
than  four  hundred  men  and  six  hundred 
women  and  children.  The  Babbi  was  the 
last  to  die ;  and  not  he  alone,  but  each  one 
of  these  women  and  children,  met  death 
with  the  calm,  heroic  fortitude  which  scorns 
to  utter  a  complaint. 

The  renegades  who  had  withdrawn 
before  the  slaughter  began,  but  who  had 
lingered  around  the  closed  doors,  declared 
that,  from  first  to  last,  not  a  shriek,  not  a 
moan,  was  heard. 

The  next  morning  when  the  mob,  with 
redoubled  fury,  returned  to  the  attack^ 
instead  of  the  resolute  defenders  of  the 
previous  day,  they  found  on  the  walls  only 
some  fifty  white  and  trembling  men,  who 
hid  their  faces  and  seemed  to  dread  the 
light  of  day.  In  answer  to  a  parley,  the 
besieged  related  what  had  tiJi:en  place 
during  the  night,  and,  as  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  their  story,  they  threw  from  the 
wall  the  bodies  of  the  Babbi  and  Jocenus. 

It  was  easy  now  to  come  to  terms,  as 
the  only  wish  of  the  besieged  was  to  leave 
the  Castle,  whilst  the  besiegers,  now  that 
their  chief  enemies  were  dead,  were  willing 
to  consent  to  anything  that  would  give  the 
citadel,  with  its  supposed  wealth,  into  their 
hands.  They  gladly  promised  that  such 
of  the  surviving  Jews  as  would  consent  to 
be  baptized  should  escape  unhurt 
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The  gates  of  the  Oastle  were  then  opened; 
but,  when  the  Yorkists  discovered  how  the 
Rabbi  had  baulked  them  of  their  hoped-for 
booty,  their  fury  knew  no  boan<&,  and 
they  at  once  set  to  work  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  the  few  Jews  who  were 
still  in  their  power ;  they  slew  them  witii- 
out  mercy.  Some  few,  as  soon  as  the  gates 
were  open,  had  fled  straight  to  the  Cathedral, 
and  there  clung  with  desperate  hands  to 
the  altar  for  protection ;  they  alone  escaped 
the  general  slaughter. 

Even  the  cunning,  foreign  Babbi  had 
been  unable  to  prevent  the  Yorkists 
reaping  some  profit  from  their  crimes.  The 
securities  for  the  money  lent  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Yorkshire  gentlemen  were  in  the 
Cathedral;  but  the  conspirators  were  too 
deeply  steeped  in  crime  for  any  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place 
to  stop  their  progress.  So  they  burst 
open  the  door  with  scant  cersmony, 
and  forced  their  way  into  the  treasure 
chamber.  Was  there  ever  another  such 
scene  in  a  Christian  church  t  Hundreds 
of  men  stained  with  blood,  blackened  with 
fire,  struggling  in  one  mad  fight  for  their 
bonds!  With  what  fiendish  joy  they 
must  have  watched  those  old  parchments 
crumble  away  in  the  flames  1  When  the 
work  was  done,  they  stood  forth  as  free 
men,  without  a  debt,  and  therefore,  as  they 
thought,  without  a  care. 

But  their  joy  was  short-lived;  when 
once  the  intoxication  of  their  triumph  was 
passed,  they  began  to  be  haunted  by  mis- 
givings. King  Richard  had  pledged  his 
word  that  the  Jews  should  live  in  peace 
in  his  land,  and  the  Piantagenets  were  not 
to  be  played  with ;  they  would  tolerate  no 
poaching  on  their  preserves,  and  the  Jews 
were  a  royal  sport.-  If  Richard  had  been 
in  England,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
York  would  have  paid  dearly  for  its  crime ; 
but  he  was  in  the  East,  and  messengers 
travelled  slowly  in  those  days.  Still,  there 
was  a  panic  in  the  city  when  the  news 
came  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  Chancellor 
and  Regent,  was  on  bis  way  thither, , 
with  the  King's  command  ''to  execute 
strict  justice,  without  favour  or  affection, 
on  all  offenders."  The  chief  criminals,  fled 
at  once  to  Scotland,  where  in  those  days 
the  enemies  of  the  English  Kings  were 
always  sure  of  a  welcome.  The  remaining 
Yorkists  pleaded  that  it  was  not  they, 
but  the  fugitives,  aided  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  had 
committed  the  crime.  In  spite  of  all 
excuses,  however,  the   Bishop   levied   a 


heavy  fine  upon  the  city ;  comniitted 
the  Governor  and  the  High  Sheriff  (poor 
RadfiJphus)  to  prison;  placed  hifl  own 
brother,  Osbert  de  Longchamp,  in  com- 
mand of  the  district;  and  then  departed, 
taking  in  his  train  one  hundred  citizens  of 
York  as  hostages  for  the  future  good 
behaviour  of  the  city. 

On  King  Richard's  coronation  day,  the 
Jewish  colony  in  York  numbered  one 
thousand  five  hundred  souls,  rich  merchants, 
learned  physicians,  skilled  artisans,  men 
and  women  of  a  culture  far  surpassing  that 
of  the  English  noble  of  that  time;  but, 
before  the  new  King  had  reigned  a  year, 
ail  these  had  perished  1  No,  forsooth ;  some 
twenty  of  tiie  lowest  type  of  Jew,  the 
renegade,  were  spared.  But,  although  this 
was  in  the  so-called  iron  age — the  age  of  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth,  an  eye  for  an  eye — ^no 
single  drop  of  Christian  blood  atoned  for 
the  murder  of  those  Jews ! 


STARS  AND  THEIR  AGES. 


On  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  1887,  at 
the  annual  public  meeting  of  the  five 
Academies  at  Paris^  M.  Janssen,  the 
eminent  astronomer.  Director  of  the 
Meudon  Observatory,  read  a  very  remark- 
able Paper  which  may  fairly  be  called  the 
universal  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution. 

He  first  mentioned  the  more  correct 
notions  now  accepted  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Sun.  The  great  Herschel 
believed  it  to  be  inhabited ;  Arago  allowed 
it  to  be  habitable.  Those  opinions  enter- 
tained by  two  such  illustrious  men,  show 
what  progress  Science  has  made  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  At  present,  there  is  not  an 
astronomer  who  would  admit  for  an  instant 
the  possibility  of  life  in  our  great  central 
source  of  heat  and  light. 

And  yet  it  would  be  incorrect  to  suppose 
that  recent  ideas  about  the  office  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Sun  are  the  result  of  direct 
observation.  The  grand  discoveries  in 
Celestial  Physics  made  of  late  years  by  the 
Spectroscope,  combined  with  the  facts 
already  revealed  by  telescopes,  have  en- 
abled us  to  rise  to  a  higher  order  of  truths, 
and  to  apply  to  the  Universe,  the  Stars 
included,  the  notions  of  age  and  evolution, 
which  have  hitherto  been  exclusively 
reserved  for  terrestrial  phenomena. 

The  word  '^  age  "  implies  an  existence 
which  has  had  a  beginning,  a  develop- 
ment, and  an  end.    Age  denotes  a  cycle 
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of  events  subordinate  to  the  lapse  of  time. 
Whatever  is  eternal  has  no  age.  The  Age 
of  Stars,  therefore,  signifies  that  those 
luminaries  obey  a  law  of  evolution  similar 
to  that  to  which  organised  beings  are  sub- 
jected on  our  globe. 

The  stars,  then,  whose  light  appears 
extra-terrestrial  and  purely  heavenly  in 
its  nature ;  whose  fixity  has  so  often  been 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  immutability  it- 
self;  which  our  education  and  traditions 
have  taught  us  to  consider  as  eternal  lights 
suspended  in  the  skies ;  those  stars,  like  all 
earthly  existences,  are  amenable  to  the 
laws  of  birth  and  death ;  they  also  experi- 
ence the  effects  of  time  and  the  vicissitudes 
inherent  in  every  form  of  life.  For  the 
stars  are  suns  analogous  to  our  own ;  and 
they  obey  the  laws  of  evolution,  the 
results  of  which  for  them  are  a  beginning, 
a  period  of  activity,  a  decline,  and  a  finish. 

These  ideas  may  be  said  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  William  Herschers  observa- 
tions of  the  nebulae,  which  often  present 
brilliant  points.  Those  points,  if,  instead 
of  considering  them  in  one  single  instance, 
you  follow  them  in  a  great  number  of 
nebulae,  are  found  to  be  surrounded  by 
cloudy  matter  or  nebulosities,  more  or  less 
extensive  and  diffuse.  It  appears  that 
those  bright  points  or  nucleuses  exhibit 
every  degree  of  condensation  of  the  matter 
of  which  they  are  composed,  from  the 
thinnest  cloud  to  the  completely  formed 
star. 

The  idea  which  then  struck  Herschel 
was  that^  in  the  nebulsB,  we  behold  worlds 
in  the  course  of  formation.  The  stars, 
coBsequently,  are  only  nebular  matter 
which  has  been  condensed,  and  so  has 
given  birth  to  suns  and  to  the  planetary 
bodies  which  attend  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  invention  of  the 
telescope  which  permitted  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution  to  extend  itself  beyond  the 
Earth,  and  become  applicable  to  the  Solar 
System.  Herschel,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
thereby  enabled  to  study  the  series  of  pro- 
gressing nebulsB.  Spectral  Analysis  now 
permits  us  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  stars  called  fixed. 

The  stars,  in  fact,  present  a  problem  of 
extreme  difficulty,  for  they  are  nothing 
but  simple  brilliant  points ;  and  such  they 
remain  when  beheld  through  the  most 
powerful  telescopes.  Nay,  even,  the  more 
perfect  the  instrument,  the  smaller  the 
luminous  point  ought  to  appear.  The 
point  is  surrounded  by  luminous  rings, 
and  is  often  affected  by  scintillation  or 


twinkling.  The  rinss  result  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  lummous  movement  Itself, 
the  twinkling  from  our  atmosphera 
Neither  phenomenon  has  any  inflnenee  on 
the  image  of  the  star,  unless  to  disfigure  it. 
In  this  investigation,  therefore,  we  can 
expect  no  help  from  the  telescope.  Some 
other  mode  of  inquiry  must  be  employed. 

This  method  consists  in  separating  the 
elementary  rays  emitted  by  the  star 
observed.  Instead  of  studying  its  light 
in  respect  to  the  image  which  it  pre- 
sents, that  light  is  analysed,  and  the 
analysis  reveals  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
body  which  emits  the  light,  and  even  of 
those  which,  lying  on  the  forward  passage 
of  the  rays,  are  likely  to  modify  them  by 
absorption. 

The  history  of  the  discovery,  and  of  the 
first  applications  of  Spectral  Analysis,  is 
too  long  to  recapitulate  here.  An  im- 
mense sensation  was  produced  in  the  public 
mind  by  the  announcement  that  the 
analysis  of  the  Sun's  atmosphere  had  been 
made,  and  that  it  was  proved  to  contain 
the  greater  part  of  our  earthly  metals. 
This  analysis  was  soon  applied  to  the  Stars, 
and  even  to  the  Nebulae,  until  Science  was 
able  to  assert  the  chemical  and  material 
unity  of  the  Universe. 

No  method  of  investigation  is  so 
universally  applicable  as  that  supplied  by 
Spectral  Analysis,  which  writes  its  record 
of  what  is  going  on  throughout  boundless 
space  in  characters  unmistakeable  by  those 
who  have  learned  to  interpret  them. 

Since  the  Earth,  once  a  globe  of  fire, 
has  already  passed  through  a  complete 
series  of  periods  before  arriving  at  its 
actual  state,  and  since  all  these  phenomena 
have  the  Earth's  cooling  for  their  cause, 
the  logical  and  unavoidable  induction  is 
that  the  Sun,  composed  of  the  same 
elements  as  the  Earth,  although  their  entire 
mass  is  so  much  greater,  must  also  pass — 
infinitely  more  slowly,  it  is  true,  but  quite 
as  inevitably — ^through  similar  phases. 

The  Earth  is  only  an  incrusted  sun. 
When  the  San  is  incrusted,  I  cannot  help 
asking,  will  it  be  habitable  like  the  Earth  ? 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  a  negative 
answer.  If,  even  in  this  world,  insects  are 
believed  to  be  endowed  with  senses  of 
which  the  human  race  has  no  conception, 
surely  extinct  suns,  now  become  worlds, 
may  be  inhabited  by  creatures  of  whose 
life-conditions  we  can  form  no  conjecture. 
We  may  guess  widely ;  we  cannot  know; 
bat  still  it  may  be. 

And  now,  how  can  the  stars,  formed  of 
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like  elements — varying  only  by  their  com- 
binations—escape the  consequences  of  this 
grand  law?  Let  us  add  that  Herschel's 
idea,  namely,  that  the  nebolsa  which  the 
telescope  cannot  resolve  into  stars,  are 
formed  of  cosmic  matter  and  not  of  star?, 
whose  immense  distance  prevents  their  sepa- 
ration, is  strikingly  confirmed  by  Hnggins, 
whose  analysis,  in  fact,  declares  that  they 
present  the  characters  of  incandescent 
gases.  We  may,  therefore,  legitimately 
make  use  of  the  word  Evolution  when 
speaking  of  the  stars;  we  may  rightly 
apply  to  them  the  word  **  age,"  which  is 
only  a  consequence  of  the  former  term. 

It  is  by  consideration  of  the  spectrum 
given  by  stars  that  their  relative  age  can 
be  assigned  to  them.  When  a  sun  has 
once  been  formed,  we  may  take  it  as  a 
general  rule  that,  under  equal  conditions, 
the  higher  its  temperature,  the  more 
efficiently  it  will  fulfil  its  functions  as  a 
radiating  body,  and  the  longer  will  be  the 
period  during  which  it  is  able  to  fulfil 
them.  Thus  we  may  eay  that  the  age  of 
stars  is  connected  with  their  temperature. 

Now  their  temperature  is  denoted  by 
the  characters  of  the  spectrum.  The 
admirable  prismatic  image  which  shows 
us  all  the  rays  that  a  star  emits,  separated, 
classified,  arranged,  in  which  we  can  now 
read  its  chemical  composition  and  other 
valuable  data,  also  tells  us  of  its  tem- 
perature. 

If  the  body  were  simply  heated  without 
attaining  incandescence,  its  spectrum  would 
inform  us  of  that  circumstance  by  the 
absence  of  the  rays  which  produce  the 
sensation  of  light  But  when  incandescence 
is  reached,  luminous  and  photographic  rays 
show  themselves.  When  the  temperature 
rises  yet  higher,  the  spectrum  becomes 
richer  on  the  side  of  the  violet,  which  is 
always  the  indication  of  very  great  heat. 

At  a  still  further  increase  of  heat,  the 
violet,  and  the  rays  invisible  to  us,  which 
follow  it,  become  more  abundant  We 
can  even  conceive,  by  a  sort  of  abstraction, 
a  body  brought  to  so  high  a  temperature 
that  it  would  emit  only  the  invisible  rays 
lying  beyond  the  violet,  which  our  eyes 
could  not  perceive,  and  which  would  be 
revealed  only  by  photography  or  by  instru- 
ments constructed  for  the  measurement  of 
heat  Thus,  on  the  ascending  scale  of 
temperatures,  a  body  at  first  is  not  visible; 
it  becomes  so  afterwards,  and  then  ceases 
to  be  so  by  very  excess  of  temperature. 

There  exist  in  the  heavens  a  great 
number  of  stars  whose  spectrum   is  de- 


veloped at  the  violet  end.  They  are  those 
in  general  whose  light  appears  to  us  white 
or  bluish.  The  most  remarkable  is  Sirius, 
the  Dog  Star,  who,  by  the  floods  of  light 
he  sends  us,  is  without  a  rival  in  the  sky. 
The  volume  of  this  star  is  enormoup,  and 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  our  San. 
He  is  enveloped  by  a  vast  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen,  as  evidenced  by  his  spectrnni. 
He  contains,  without  doubt,  the  other 
metals,  but  their  presence  is  difficult  to 
prove,  in  all  probability  on  account  of  the 
very  power  of  radiation  possessed  by  the 
vapours  of  those  metals.  All  which,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Janssen's  theory,  indicates  a 
Sun  in  the  full  possession  of  its  activity, 
and  which  will  retain  that  activity  during 
immense  x)eriodB  of  time. 

After  Sirius,  who  is  the  glory  of  our 
sky,  and  who  will  long  remain  so  if  Science 
is  not  mistaken,  we  find  another  star  sur- 
rounded by  a  vast  hydrogenised  atmo- 
sphere, namely  Vega,  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Lyre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
temperature  of  the  mass  of  this  distant  sun 
is  very  high,  and  that  it  has  before  it  a 
long  period  of  activity  and  radiation. 

These  two  examples  of  stars  in  the  full 
development  of  their  solar  energy  are 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  within  oar 
scope  of  vision ;  but  they  are  not  the  only 
ones.  There  exist  in  the  heavens  a  con- 
siderable number  of  stars  belonging  to  this 
category.  We  may  even  say  that  the 
majority  of  stars  visible  by  the  naked  eye 
are  in  a  like  condition.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  another  class  of  stars  has  been  dis- 
covered, the  character  of  whose  spectrum 
would  indicate  a  much  more  advanced 
degree  of  condensation.  Instead  of  vast 
atmospheres  of  hydrogen,  analysis  shows 
a  gaseous  stratum,  lower,  denser,  consistiDg 
of  those  metallic  vapours  which  we  find 
unmistakeably  in  our  Sun ;  for  our  central 
luminary  belongs  to  the  class  of  stars 
whose  solar  functions,  although  still  ener- 
getic, have  nevertheless  passed  the  period 
of  what  may  be  called  'Hheir  youth,''  if 
such  an  expression  be  permitted.  A  re- 
markable fact  is  that,  in  general,  the 
colour  of  these  stars  is  in  accordance  with 
their  constitution.  It  has  lost  the  brilliancy, 
the  whiteness,  which  characterises  stars  of 
the  first  class.  Some  have  a  yellow,  and 
even  an  orange  tinge  of  colour. 

To  cite  examples  of  stars  which  have 
passed  the  most  active  period  of  their 
radiation:  we  have,  first,  our  Sqd,  as 
has  just  been  mentioned ;  then  Aldebaran, 
the  eye  of  the  Ball,  which  lies  in  the  Sun's 
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pftth  along  the  Zodiac,  and  which  shines 
in  winter  above  the  splendid  constellation 
Orion ;  Arctaros,  the  bright  star  in  Bootes, 
which  may  be  found  in  a  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  stars  in  the  Great  Bear's  tail, 
and  whose  raddy  light  betrays  a  considerable 
adrancement  of  its  evolution. 

But  there  exist  other  stars  which  have 
arrived  at  a  still  more  pronounced  degree 
of  sidereal  progress  In  these  cases,  the 
spectrum  shows  signs  of  fatal  cooling- 
down.  The  violet,  the  colour  of  high 
temperatures,  is  here  absolutely  wanting ; 
at  the  same  time,  dark  bands — indications 
of  a  thicker  and  cooler  atmosphere,  in 
which  chemical  affinities  are  beginning 
their  work  of  association — intrude  them- 
selves upon  the  spectrum.  Again,  we 
have  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  colour 
of  these  stars  answers  in  general  to  the 
conditions  admitted  to  be  signs  of  decrepi- 
tude; it  becomes  deep  orange,  often 
passing  into  sombre  red. 

This  method  of  investigation  leads  us  to 
the  recognition  of  the  grand  principle  of 
Evolution,  which  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  in  astronomical  Science. 
Sprung  from  the  consideration  of  our 
earthly  existences,  it  seemed  unlikely  to 
reach  beyond  the  horizons  of  our  globe. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  not  been  confined 
within  those  limits,  and,  at  present,  has 
taken  decided  possession  of  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  heavens. 
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PART  II. 

CHAPTER  XIL      ANTOINETTE. 

Madame  deMontmirail  was,  of  course, 
the  ruling  spirit  at  La  Tour  Blanche ;  that 
was  only  natural  But  her  aunt,  whom  she 
met  witii  a  great  appearance  of  cordiality, 
was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  way  in 
which  she  used  her  power.  As  to  scolding 
Celia,  or  remonstrating  with  her  at  afi 
seriously,  that  had  been  a  difficulty  even  in 
her  young  days ;  now  it  was  totally  out  of 
the  question,  and  obedience  to  Geliay 
more  or  less  slavish,  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity. 

The  Marquise  decided  that  her  aunt 
must  be  very  tired,  and  carried  her  off  to 
her  room  very  early.    Mrs.  Perdval  was 


tired,  but  she  was  not  in  the  least  sleepy, 
and  felt  a  little  unwilling  to  leave  the 
people  downstairs,  each  of  whom  interested 
her  separately. 

Antoinette,  it  was  true,  had  already 
disappeared.  Vincent,  flung  at  full  length 
in  the  most  comfortable  chair,  was  reading 
the  <*  Figaro."  The  Marquis  was  outside 
the  window  in  the  moonlight,  with  his 
unexpected  guest,  Paul  Romaine,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a  hearty  welcome.  Mrs. 
Percival  felt  vaguely  as  if  she  were  looking 
on  at  a  play. 

ISow  she  sat  down  in  her  rather  gloomy 
tapestried  bedroom,  and  watched  Oelia  as 
she  moved  about,  with  a  kind  of  idle  state- 
liness  which  was  very  becoming;  it  had 
grown  upon  her  of  late  year& 

She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  though  she 
had  lost  the  charm  of  youth;  she  had 
grown  out  of  her  aunt's  knowledge  in  a 
way  not  to  be  measured  by  years.  Yet 
Mrs.  Percival,  being  constant  and  soft- 
hearted, looked  at  her  with  lingering 
admiration,  almost  affection.  She  would 
have  liked  to  speak  to  her  openly  if  she 
could  have  hoped  for  any  smcerity,  or  even 
softness,  in  return.  But  she  knew  too 
well  that  Celia,  with  all  her  smiles  and 
seeming  frankness,  must  be  a  disappoint- 
ment for  ever. 

"I  almost  forget  an  English  room/'  said 
Celia,  looking  round;  "but  I  hope  you 
have  got  everything  you  want.  Aunt  Flo. 
Timms  will  be  here  directly ;  Suzanne  is 
taking  care  of  her — Antoinette's  old  nurse, 
you  know." 

«  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Percival  "This 
is  a  most  beautiful  old  place,  Celia;  I  hope 
you  are  happy." 

After  she  had  said  this,  she  felt 
foolisb,  but  the  words  came  out  in  spite 
of  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Celia  indifferently;  "but 
mixed  marriages  are  a  mistake.  Take  my 
advice,  and  don't  encourage  another." 

Mrs.  Percival  stared,  silenced  by  her 
coolness.  Nobody,  indeed,  could  truly  say 
that  she  had  encouraeed  this  one. 

Celia  laughed  a  litUe. 

"Don't  look  so  frightened,"  she  said. 
"  It  is  all  right.  I  only  said  what  every- 
body says.  I  don't  regret  anything,  you 
know.  I  don't  wish  I  mid  married  Paul — 
though  his  beard  is  certainly  an  improve- 
ment But,  good  heavens,  how  we  should 
have  hated  each  other ! " 

"  You  used  to  take  things  more  easily," 
said  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  worry- 
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ing  myself,  even  now.  Bat  there  are  limits, 
and  Paul  would  have  driven  me  beyond 
them — simply  by  expecting  too  much.  He 
is  so  desperately  critical  too,  and  in  that  I 
think  he  has  got  worse." 

'<He  is  a  very  nice  fellow,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival. 

'<  Oh,  I  know  you  were  always  fond  of 
him.  I  thought  it  would  make  you  happy, 
if  I  brought  him  back  to-night — and 
Achille  too ;  he  shares  your  weakness.  I 
knew  that  only  one  person  would  object, 
and  he  was  not  worth  considering." 

Mr&  Percival  listened,  and  felt  that  she 
had  nothing  to  say.  But  she  did  not  quite 
like  the  tone  of  the  allusion  to  Vincent; 
and  it  incited  her  to  make  a  small  effort  at 
independence. 

**  I  have  hardly  spoken  to  Vincent  yet/' 
she  said,  '*  Would  you  send  him  up  to 
me,  when  you  go  downstairs  9  You  have 
quite  monopolised  him  this  summer, 
Celia." 

Gelia,  cool  and  calm  as  ever,  looked  at 
her  with  a  smile.  "  He  likes  being  here," 
she  said.  "  Yes,  I  know — I  have  told  him 
that  Woolsborough  will  be  jealous.  But  I 
shall  not  send  him  up  to  you  to-night, 
dear,  because  you  look  tired,  and  it  will 
be  very  bad  for  you  to  talk  any  more. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to-morrow. 
Here's  Timms ;  now  I  shall  say  good- 
night." 

''I  shall  not  sleep,"  muttered  Mrs. 
Percival ;  but  the  charming  Marquise  did 
not  hear.  She  lingered  to  say  a  word 
to  Timms,  who  felt  uncomfortable,  and 
answered  gravely.  Then  she  gave  her 
aunt  a  little  kiss  on  both  cheeks,  and 
disappeared.  White  dress,  fair  face,  red- 
gold  hair,  eyes  a  little  sombre  as  the  smile 
died  out  of  them,  she  glided  along  the 
dark  polished  corridor,  and  down  the  broad 
stairs  to  the  salon,  still  occupied  only  by 
Yincent  and  the  "Figaro." 

Mra  Percival  did  not  sleep.  Perhaps 
the  deep  silence,  deeper  than  anything 
possible  in  England,  only  varied  in  ghostly 
fashion  by  the  owls  that  hooted  now  and 
then  in  the  moonlight,  had  something  to 
do  with  her  restlessness.  Then  she  was 
wearying  her  brain  to  think  what  she  could 
do,  what  she  ought  to  do,  in  these  difficult 
circumstances.  It  would  be  so  easy  to 
exaggerate,  to  make  things  out  worse  than 
they  were ;  for,  judging  from  outward 
signs,  it  seemed  that  M.  do  Cernay  in  his 
warnings — which  it  was  impossible  to 
mention — had  certainly  exaggerated.  At 
any  rate,  it  was   plain  that  Achille  de 


Montmirail  had  no  idea  of  complaining  to 
his  wife's  relations,  whatever  his  secret 
griefs  might  be.  And  Gelia  did  not  betray 
herself,  except  by  those  heartless  and  un- 
grateful words  about  a  mixed  marriage. 
They  were  hardly  enough  to  found  a 
serious  lecture  upon;  and  besides  —  a 
lecture  to  Gelia! — who  could  or  would 
undertake  such  a  task )  Vincent  was  not 
a  promising  subject^  either,  but  his  mother 
felt  that  she  absolutely  must  say  a  word  to 
him  to-morrow. 

Another  person  who  did  not  sleep  that 
night  was  Paul  Bomaine.  He  got  up  and 
went  out  in  the  very  early  morning,  while 
the  avenue  and  all  the  lower  ground  were 
full  of  mist,  just  beginning  to  be  gilded, 
and  to  shine  dazzlingly  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  sun.  He  wandered  about  the  old 
yards,  the  wild  walks  through  grass  and 
wild  flowers  and  young  chestnut  woods, 
which  led  mounting  up  towards  the  vine- 
yards, all  hung  with  purple  bunches,  and 
sUvered  with  dew.  It  all  seemed  to  him 
like  a  sort  of  fairy-land.  He,  too,  like 
Mrs.  Percival,  was  dreaming;  especially 
when  Di  and  Jack  joined  him,  knowing 
an  old  friend,  and  ran  with  him  through 
seas  of  soaking  white  grass,  while  the  sun 
rose  higher,  and  colours  began  to  glow,  and 
the  world  became  more  brilliant  every 
moment.  The  sky  was  clearing  into  blue, 
the  tints  of  the  trees  were  almost  dazzling, 
jewelled  all  over  as  they  were,  and  be- 
ginning, some  of  them,  to  turn  yellow  and 
red  after  the  long  hot  summer.  Above 
them  all,  above  old  white  walls,  flowers, 
shadows,  colour,  the  high  vanes  of  the 
chateau,  with  all  their  flashing  gilded 
points,  pierced  the  blue. 

Paul  walked  down  towards  the  avenue, 
and  there,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock, 
he  met  two  figures  coming  up  out  of  the 
misty  valley.  They  were  not  the  first 
people  he  had  seen,  for  work  was  going  on 
already  in  the  vineyards  and  about  the 
farm. 

But  these  were  of  a  diflerent  sort,  being 
the  Marquis  de  Montmirail  and  his  daughter 
coming  back  from  early  mass  in  the  village. 
The  church  bells  were  even  now  ringing, 
Paul  did  not  know  why ;  he  felt  strangely 
excited,  and  as  if  he  had  been  carried  into 
some  ideal  world,  as  he  met  these  two, 
and  wished  them  good-morning,  and  was 
suddenly  struck  with  a  sort  of  likeness  be- 
tween them,  different  as  they  were.  Hecould 
not  afterwards  remember  what  it  was ;  but 
he  did  remember  the  tenderness,  the  noble- 
ness of  Antoinette's  eyes,  childlike  as  they 
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were,  and  his  feeling  of  being  unworthy  to 
meet  them.  He  remembered,  too,  another 
feeling,  which  did  not  seem  unreasonable : 
a  wish  to  do  something  hard  for  these  two, 
to  fight  for  them ;  they  had  somehow,  that 
morning,  the  look  of  creatures  too  noble  to 
defend  themselves. 

"  I  wish  you  were  a  Catholic,  my  friend/' 
said  the  Marquis,  in  his  straightforward 
way.  "You  might  have  been  with  us 
this  morning.  Do  you  remember  our  talk 
one  Sanday  on  a  hill — the  first  day  we 
ever  met  9 " 

Paul  smiled.  He  could  not  echo  the 
Marquis's  wish,  yet,  somehow,  it  veiled 
him  at  that  moment  to  be  reminded  of  any 
barrier  between  himself  and  his  foreign 
friends.  Yes,  he  was  an  outsider,  an  alien, 
after  all.  For  years  past  he  had  felt  him- 
self divided  from  Achille  de  Montmiraij, 
because  of  the  marriage  with  Celia ;  now 
that  division  had  ceased  to  exist,  for  Celia 
was  unworthy  of  regret.  Yet^  as  he  stood 
there  in  the  golden  morning  shadows, 
keenly  conscious  of  the  sweetness  of  An- 
toinette's eyes,  he  felt  himself  embarking 
on  sach  seas  of  difficulty  as  he  had  never 
even  dreamed  of  before. 

They  strolled  slowly  to  the  top  of  the 
avenue,  and  stood  there  for  a  few  happy 
minutes,  talking,  looking  down  over  the 
meadows.  The  Marquis  laid  his  hand  on 
Paul's  shoulder,  and  leaned  on  it  a  little. 
As  he  talked,  his  daughter  watched  him, 
and  Paul  was  aware  of  every  change  in  her 
face.  There  came  to  him  a  mad  wish  then 
and  there  to  kneel  down  at  her  feet,  and 
say: 

"It  was  your  will  that  I  should  come 
here.  What  is  the  next  work  that  you 
]pU  give  your  servant  to  do  1 " 

The  day  before,  Paul  had  felt  sufficiently 
old,  cynical,  and  world-worn.  Now  he  felt 
triumphantly  that  he  was  only  twenty- 
eight;  though  he  would  have  been  startled 
to  see  Antoinette  in  a  pinafore.  But  the 
experiences  of  that  summer  had  given  her 
more  than  a  few  weeks  of  age  ;  she  was  as 
innocent,  true,  and  loving  as  ever,  but  she 
would  never  again  be  a  child. 

Presently  the  Marquis  left  them  suddenly 
and  went  off  with  long  strides  across  the 
courtyard,  past  the  front  of  the  slowly- 
waking  chUteau,  disappearing  in  an  arched 
doorway  beyond.  Antoinette  gazed  after 
him  as  long  as  he  was  in  sight ;  then  she 
clasped  her  hands,  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  sighed,  "Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu  1 '  with 
an  accent  of  intense  vexation.  She  flushed 
a  little,  then  turned  pale  and  frowned. 


''Is  there  anything  that  vexes  you?" 
Paul  ventured  to  ask,  for  the  girl  made  no 
attempt  to  hide  these  signs  of  feeling. 

"  It  is  my  poor  father,"  she  said. 

"Mademoiselle,  you  are  not  the  only 
person  who  loves  your  father,"  said  Paul, 
after  a  pause. 

''  Ah,  si  1  You  don't  know — of  course 
you  don't  think  so.  But  he  knows — ^what 
am  I  saying  t " 

"  Nothing  at  all  Don't  go  away  1  I 
only  meant  that  I  love  him  too.  I  might 
be  able  to  help,  somehow — tell  me,  why 
did  you  look  so  anxiously  after  him  just 
now  f " 

Paul  stood  and  looked  down  at  the  girl, 
speaking  very  low ;  and  just  then,  in  his 
voice,  look,  and  manner,  there  was  some- 
thing of  which  very  few  people  would 
have  believed  him  capable,  something  the 
like  of  which  poor  little  Antoinette  had 
certainly  never  seen  befora  The  charm 
was  irresistibla  Paul  knew  by  instinct 
that  he  had  committed  himself  for  ever, 
while  her  dark  eyes  fell,  and  a  wave  of 
colour  crimsoned  her  young  face.  What 
would  have  been  the  sentiments  of  her 
grandmother,  Madame  de  Ferrand,  who 
thought  no  girl  ought  to  know  of  love's 
existence  till  after  she  was  married  I  For 
a  moment  they  both  stood  still,  as  foolish 
as  two  young  lovers  in  a  play;  then 
Antoinette  was  the  first  to  recover  herself. 

She  lifted  her  head  a  little  proudly, 
looking  in  the  direction  that  her  father 
had  gone,  with  eyes  resolved  to  show  no 
consciousness  of  anything  new  or  wonderful. 

''He  is  gone  into  the  chapel  to  pray," 
she  said 

"Why  not?"  said  Paul  softly.  "I 
know  he  is  a  very  good  man." 

"Yes — he  is  indeed — but  do  not  you 
see  anything  strange  in  it,  monsieur  1  He 
was  always  good  and  religious,  but  he  did 
not  always  pray  at  all  hours,  like  a  saint. 
He  will  not  go  anywhere  now ;  he  would 
not  go  with  us  to  Tours  yesterday,  and 
Suzanne  says  he  was  in  the  chapel  nearly 
all  day.  And  now  you  see,  we  have  just 
come  from  mass.  Surely  le  bon  Dieu 
could  not  expect  him  to  pray  again  now  1 " 

Paul  could  not  smile — he  did  not  even 
feel  the  inclination  to  do  so — at  the  girl's 
anxiety  and  her  odd  way  of  expressing  it. 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  he  said.  "  Is  it 
long  since  he  took  to  it — since  you  noticed 
the  change  in  him  f " 

"A  few  weeks.  But  don't  you  agree 
with  me  1  Don't  you  think  he  is  changed 
tool" 
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"  He  seems  graver  than  he  used  to  be. 
Bat  that  happens  to  us  all  as  we  grow 
older,  you  see." 

"  Yes,  but  it  is  not  that.  Papa  would 
never  have  changed,  if  he  were  happy. 
Well,  it  was  at  Troaville.  He  did  not 
like  being  there,  this  year — and  one  day  he 
went  oat  for  a  walk  with  our  friend,  M.'de 
Gemay,  and  came  in  qaite  strange.  He 
seemed  to  have  taken  things  into  his  head 
— about  me,  too — and  I  am  afraid  I  vexed 

him "    Antoinette    spoke    very   low, 

blushing  again,  and  with  drooped  eyelids. 
"  After  that  he  spent  half  of  his  time  in 
the  church,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  fog  between  him  and  the  rest  of  us — 
though  he  knows  I  love  him — oh,  how 
much ! " 

Paul  stood  looking  at  her  in  silence  for 
a  moment.  Then  he  said,  his  voice  harden- 
ing slightly :  "  Have  you  said  anything  to 
Madame  de  Montmirail  about  this  1  Has 
she  noticed  it  tool  But  of  course  she 
has,''  he  added  quickly. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Antoinette. 

Paul  watched  her  with  the  intensest  pity 
and  indignation.  He  knew  that  her  confi- 
dence in  him  could  go  no  further;  the 
shadowy  trouble  which  was  oppressing  her 
could  not  be  put  into  words — unless — but 
he  pulled  himself  together,  and  remembered 
where  he  was,  who  she  was,  everything. 
He  felt  rather  a  hopeless  fool,  however,  as 
he  muttered  the  only  suggestion  he  could 
think  of  at  the  moment. 

«  We  must  try  to  keep  your  father  as 
cheerful  as  we  can.  There's  the  shooting 
to-day." 

*^  Yes.  If  I  may  ask,  monsieur  —  will 
you  do  me  a  great  favour  ? " 

<*You  have  only  to  say  what  it  is, 
mademoiselle." 

*'  Will  you  stay  with  him  all  day,  and 
take  care  of  him  1 " 

<'  I  shall  be  very  glad.  I  thought  per- 
haps it  would  be  something  much  harder 
than  that" 

''That  will  be  a  comfort  to  me,"  said 
Antoinette. 


Paul  wondered  a  little  what  train  ol 
ideas  had  made  her  ask  him  this.  A  sort 
of  general  anxiety  about  her  father,  he 
supposed. 

He  had  half  thought  that  she  might  say 
to  him,  "  Send  Captain  Percival  away ;  " 
that  would  have  been  a  hard  task — ^woald 
be,  for  it  must  be  done  somehow,  by  some 
means,  Paul  felt,  though  he  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  M.  de  Camay's  information. 

His  studies  in  the  thoughts  of  Antoinette 
were  interrupted  by  Suzanne,  who  came 
bustling  down  to  tell  her  that  her  coffee 
was  getting  cold.  >    Suzanne    had    been 
watching  the  tete-M^te  for  several  minutes, 
till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  there  was 
no  limit,  she  found,  to  the  insolence  of 
these  English  gentlemen.     Bat  Paul  was 
not  conscious    of    her    unfriendly  looks. 
Antoinette  asked  him  gently  if  he,  too, 
was  letting  his  coffee  get  cold,  which  re- 
minded him  of  the  fact  that  he  had  seen 
no  coffee,  and    that  his  morning's  walk 
had  made  him  ravenously  hungry.     They 
walked  up  to  the  chateau  together,  Suzanne 
hurrying  on  before.     Mrs.  Percival  hap- 
pened to  be  peeping  through  her  shutters, 
and  wondered  if  young  French  ladies  were 
allowed  in  these  days  to  walk  about  alone 
with  young  mea    Achille  de  Montmirail, 
bare-headed,  his  fair  hair  shining  in  the 
sun,  came  out  from  the  dark  chapel  door- 
way, and  joined  them  on  the  terrace.     To 
Paul  there  seemed  a  curious  light  about 
his  brow  and  eyes;  he  might  have  been 
some  knight  of  old  time,  who  had  seen  the 
Holy  Grail. 
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conclude  they'll  have  to  do  without  it. 
Now  we'll  go  on  to  the  next  half-dozen." 

They  chanced  to  be  appeals  for  help 
from  various  beneyolent  institutions. 

"  Ten  pounds  to  each  all  round  for  that 
lot,  Stubbs,  and  tell  them  not  to  bother 
again/'  said  the  young  man.  ^<And 
that'll  do  for  this  morning — ^the  rest  will 
keep  till  to-morrow ;  I'm  off  to  the  stables 
now." 

If  he  had  known  what  letter  lay  unread 
in  the  packet  which  Mr.  Stubbs  proceeded 
to  lock  up  in  Sir  Peter's  secretaire,  he 
would  scarcely  have  decreed  in  such  light- 
hearted  fashion  that  "  the  rest  would  keep  " 
till  the  morrow. 

He  detailed  to  Madge,  later  on  in  the 
day,  the  easy,  comfortable  manner  in  which 
he  got  through  his  morning's  work. 

<'  The  truth  of  it  is,  Madge,"  he  said, 
<'  half  the  world  fret  themselves  to  fiddle- 
strings  over  nothing  at  all!  Rest  on  your 
oars  and  let  the  wind  carry  you  along  when- 
ever you've  a  chance,  that's  what  I  say." 

Madge,  drawing  conclusions  from  a  con- 
trasting experience,  was  disposed  to  contest 
the  matter  with  him.  "  What  if  the  wind 
carries  you  the  wrong  way  1 "  she  asked. 

''  Oh,  then  trj-  your  muscles  and  have  a 
tussle  for  it,"  said  Lance,  half-way  up  the 
stairs  to  Sir  Peter's  room,  in  order  to 
explain  to  him  his  patent  way  of  disposing 
of  troublesome  correspondenca 

"Don't,  don't,"  cried  Madge,  guessing 
his  intention,  and  following  him  at  express 
speed.  "  It  will  send  him  into  a  fever  and 
give  him  a  bad  night." 

"It'll  make  him  sleep  like  a  top,"  per- 
sisted Lance,  and  forthwith,  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  nurse  in  attendance, 
he  proceeded  to  recount  to  the  old  gentle- 
man his  morning's  work. 

Sir  Peter  was  wrapped  up  in  flannels ; 
his  face  was  very  red;  his  eyes  were 
streaming.  His  face  grew  redder  still, 
his  eyes  streamed  worse  than  ever,  as  he 
listened  to  Lance's  description  of  "  the  mass 
of  work  "  he  had  got  through  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

"  It'll  take  weeks  to  undo  the  mischief 
you've  done,"  he  moaned,  and  then  his 
cough  stopped  him. 

Lance  vanished  discreetly  before  the 
combined  wrath  of  Madge  and  the  nurse. 

Madge  volunteered  her  services  in  the 
way  of  opening  and  assorting  letters. 

"  I  can  at  least  send  temporary  answers 
and  tell  everybody  to  wait  till  you're  well 
again,"  she  said  soothingly. 

"  The  very    thing,  Madge ;    the  very 


thing,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  all  serenity  once 
more.  "You  open  my  letters — ^no  one 
else,  remember — and  tell  every  one  they 
shall  have  my  entire  attention  so  soon 
as  I  get  about  again.  Any  letters  of  im- 
portance put  carefully  on  one  side  in  the 
right-hand  drawer  of  my  secretaire — lock 
it  up  and  keep  the  key  yourself." 

And  then  he  coughed  incessantly  again, 
and  had  to  eat  black  currant  lozenges  for 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 

As  Madge  crossed  the  gallery  leading 
from  Sir  Peter's  room,  she  paused  at  a  big 
flowering  myrtle  which  nearly  filled  a  win- 
dow-recess. Letting  her  eyes  wander  for  one 
moment  to  the  outside  greenery  and  flower- 
garden,  she  was  conscious  of  a  sensation 
as  physically  painful  as  the  scent  of  the 
myrtle  was  physically  pleasant 

Yet  it  was  nothing  very  much  out  of 
the  common  that  met  her  view  —  merely 
Lance  arranging  sketching  stool  and  easel 
on  the  green  sward  below  the  terrace,  under 
the  shade  of  a  big  sycamore,  whence  a 
good  view  could  be  had  of  the  magnificent 
sweep  of  mountain  scenery  without  daring 
the  heat  of  an  afternoon  sun. 

Now,  purely  as  a  matter  of  common 
sense,  Madge  ought  to  have  been  de- 
lighted at  Miss  Shore's  promptness  in 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  her  wishes. 
And  as  for  Lance,  well,  she  had  seen  him 
scores  of  times  performing  the  same  office 
for  the  numerous  young  ladies  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  the  mountain,  and  had 
forthwith  conceived  the  desire  to  caricature 
it  in  wish-washy  colours  on  a  square  of 
pasteboard. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  Madge,  as  she  noted 
the  graceful,  undulating  outline  of  the  dull 
grey  figure  against  the  shining  background 
of  a  laurel  hedge,  and  the  lingering 
assiduity  with  which  Lance  adjusted  the 
easel,  had  to  do  battle  all  over  again  with 
the  unaccountable  prejudices  with  which 
the  very  first  sight  of  a  beautiful  face  had 
inspired  her. 

CHAPTER   XIII. 

Madge,  true  to  her  promise,  seated  her- 
self after  breakfast  next  morning  at  Sir 
Peter's  writing-table,  informing  Mr.  Stubbs 
of  her  intention  of  opening  the  invalid's 
letters  and  dictating  their  replies. 

Mr.  Stubbf>,  all  obsequious  attention, 
seated  himself  in  his  usual  place  at  a 
smaller  table  at  her  right  hand. 

Madge's  prejudices  had  made  themselves 
heard  respecting  Mr.  Stubbs  as  well  as 
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Miss  Shore.  She  had  conceived  for  Sir 
Peter's  private  secretary  an  intense  dislike, 
the  ground  of  which  did  not  seem  to  be 
covered  entirely  by  the  fact  of  her  having 
discovered  him  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
listeniDg  attitude. 

She  had  tried  to  imbue  Lance  with  her 
notions,  hoping  that  from  his  wider 
experience  of  men  and  their  ways  she 
might  get  wherewithal  to  substantiate  her 
shadowy  repugnance  to  the  man. 

"I  am  sure  he  is  sly  and  underhand," 
she  had  said;  "and  he  looks,  looks,  looks 
at  me  whenever  he  comes  near  me,  as  if  he 
were  taking  stock  of  everything  I  do  or 
say,  or  think,  even." 

Lance  had  characteristically  laughed  ofif 
the  idea. 

''I  never  knew  any  one  like  you  for 
taking  fancies  into  your  head,"  he  had 
Slid.  "  Why,  if  I  lived  twenty  years  in 
the  house  with  the  man,  it  wouldn't  occur 
to  me  to  notice  whether  he  turned  his  eyes 
ap  or  down,  this  way  or  that.  He  writes 
a  good  hand,  and  he  does  what  he's  told 
to  do,  and  what  more  in  reason  can  be 
expected  of  him  1 " 

Madge  was  not  a  bad  woman  of  business 
when  she  gave  her  mind  to  it.  She  ran 
over  one-half  of  Sir  Peter's  correspondence 
lightly  enough,  dictating  brief  and  tempo- 
rary replies;  Mr.  Stubbs's  pen  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  her  fluent  dictating,  so,  as  he 
wrote,  she  continued  opening  the  remain- 
ing letters  and  mastering  their  contents. 

One  among  those  to  which  Lance  had 
been  too  lazy  to  give  his  attention,  had  an 
AuBtralian  post-mark. 

''  Dear  me !  Sir  Peter's  fame  has 
reached  the  antipodes,"  was  her  mental 
comment  as  she  broke  the  seal. 

But  when  her  eye  had  mastered  the  first 
few  sentences,  mental  comment  she  had 
none  to  make,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
her  brain  was  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

It  was  a  bulky  letter,  some  two  or  three 
sheets  in  length,  but  was  written  in  a 
round  schoolboy's  hand  which  rendered  it 
easy  reading. 

It  was  dated  from  "Rutland  Bay 
Settlement,  Western  Australia,"  and  ran 
as  follows : 

"  Sir, — I  must  beg  your  indulgence  for 
the  liberty  I  am  taking  in  thus  addressing 
you.  The  remarkable  circumstances  I 
have  to  communicate  must  be  my  excuse. 

"Let  me  begin  by  stating  that  I  am  a 
muiister  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion,  and 
fiole  spiritual  adviser  of  the  rough  but  not 
unkindly  miners  who  constitute  the  scanty 


population  of  this  place ;  also,  that  my 
statements  can  be  very  easily  substantiated 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  community  whose  names  I  subjoin. 

"Now  for  my  story. 

"Sixteen  years  ago,  when  this  settle- 
ment consisted  in  all  of  fifty  souls^  there 
occurred  during  the  equinoxes  a  terrible 
wreck  on  this  coast.  A  vessel  went  down 
with  all  hands,  in  the  night — at  least,  so  it 
was  supposed  from  the  spars  and  wreckage 
washed  on  shore  at  daybreak.  Something 
else  besides  spars  and  wreckage  was  washed 
up  with  the  tide — a  portion  of  the  main- 
mast with  a  woman  and  an  infant  lashed 
to  it.  The  woman  appeared,  from  her 
dress^  to  be  a  nurse ;  but  she  had  been  so 
terribly  injured  during  the  gale  that  she 
died  as  soon  as  she  was  brought  to  shore. 
The  child  was  a  fine  little  boy  of  about  a 
year  old,  dressed  as  a  gentleman's  child. 
His  linen  was  marked  simply  with  the 
initials  G.  C. 

'•'All  this,  sir,  occurred  about  ten  years 
before  I  came  to  the  colony.  When  I,  by 
the  direction  of  our  CoDference,  took  upon 
myself  the  office  of  shepherd  to  these  stray 
sheep,  this  infant  had  grown  into  a  hand- 
some boy,  and  was  of  so  strikingly  refined 
an  appearance  that  so  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on 
him  assisting  the  miners  in  the  lighter 
portion  of  the  work,  I  asked  the  question : 

"  *  What  gentleman's  son  is  that  ? ' 

"  The  miners  who  had  sheltered  and 
brought  him  up  were  the  roughest  set  of 
men  I  had  ever  lived  among,  but  for  all 
that  had  treated  the  boy  with  the  kindliest 
consideration,  had  taught  him  to  read  and 
write,  and  had,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
fragility  of  his  health,  allowed  him  to  lead 
an  almost  idle  life,  evidently  looking  upon 
him  as  one  cast  in  a  different  mould  to 
themselves. 

"  I  took  the  boy  in  hand  immediately 
on  my  arrival  in  the  settlement,  supplied 
him  with  books,  and  carried  his  education 
as  forward  as  possible. 

"So  much  for  the  boy.  Now  for  the 
sequel  to  my  story. 

"About  six  months  ago  a  vessel  put  in 
here,  a  Canadian  trader,  manned  by  a  crew 
of  divers  nationalities.  One  of  the  seamen, 
a  Scotchman,  by  name  John  Rutherford, 
had  a  strange  story  to  tell.  He  said  that 
sixteen  yeara  previously  he  was  serving 
on  board  a  Mexican  passenger-boat  which 
had  been  wrecked  ofif  this  coast.  He,  with 
some  others,  had  taken  to  the  boats,  and, 
after  many  perils,  had  been  picked  up  by  a 
Canadian  schooner.    Subsequently,  he  had 
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joined  the  Canadian  merchant  service.  He 
gave  fall  particulars  concerning  the  terrible 
wreck  of  the  Mexican  boat  and  the  names 
of  the  passengers,  so  far  as  he  could  re- 
member them.  Among  them^  he  said,  was 
an  English  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Gervase 
Critchett,  and  his  wife,  a  South  American 
lady,  andinfantboy,whohad  hurriedly  taken 
flight  from  La  Guaya,  North  Mexico,  on 
accountof  an  insurrection  threatening  there. 
Butherford  spoke  of  the  father's  despairing 
agony  at  his  inability  to  save  his  wife  and 
child,  of  his  lashing  the  nurse  and  the  boy 
with  his  own  hands  to  the  mast,  and  of  his 
frantic  endeavours  to  make  his  wife  leap  into 
the  boat  as  it  pushed  away  in  the  darkness. 
He  related  also,  how  that  on  the  previous 
night,  when  the  gale  had  first  burst  on 
them,  Mr.  Gritchett  had  taken  him  on 
one  side,  and,  in  view  of  possible  danger 
to  himself  and  the  chance  of  his  child 
being  saved,  had  related  various  particulars 
concerning  himself — how  that  he  was 
brother  to  Sir  Peter  Gritchett,  of  Upton 
Castle ;  that  his  marriage  had  been  solem- 
nised at  the  British  Consulate  at  La  Guaya, 
and  his  boy's  birth  had  been  duly  registered 
there " 

^' Madge,  Madge!"  —  at  this  moment 
said  Lance's*  "voice  just  outside  the  door 
— "  are  you  going  to  shut  yourself  up  with 
the  ink-bottle  all  the  morning )  Can't  you 
come  for  half  an  hour's  canter  f  " 

Madge  started.  Her  thoughts  were  far 
away  from  Upton,  among  the  wild  miners 
of  Australia,  and  yet,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
the  under- current  of  those  thoughts  carried 
but  one  name  in  their  depths — Lance's,  and 
Lance's  only. 

Instinctively  she  jumped  from  her  chair 
and  met  Lance  at  the  door.  It  would  have 
been  too  dreadful,  it  seemed  to  her,  if, 
without  word  of  warning  or  kindly  pre- 
liminary hint,  he  had  stood  behind  her  and 
had  read  over  her  shoulder  the  story  which 
gave  Sir  Peter  an  heir  to  his  name  and  his 
wealth. 

"  I  can't  ride  to-day,"  she  said,  steadying 
her  voice  as  well  as  she  could.  '*  I  mean  to 
work  all  the  morning  at  Sir  Peter's  letterp, 
and  then  I  have  to  drive  with  Lady  Judith 
to  Lower  Upton." 

"How  white  you  look  1  Have  you  a 
head-ache  ) "  interrupted  Lance.  **  Look 
here,  Madge,  I  want  to  show  you  my  last 
new  fowlins-piece ;  it  came  down  by  the 
first  train  this  morning."  And  there  and 
then  outside  in  the  hall  he  eidiibited  his 
latest  acquisition  in  deadly  weapons,  un- 
screwing and  putting  together  again  its 


internal  arrangements,  descanting  mean- 
while in  enthusiastic  fashion  on  its  vast 
superiority  over  all  others  he  had  ever  been 
possessed  of. 

Madge's  thoughts  were  in  a  whirl.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  she  managed  to 
keep  up  a  fair  show  of  interest  in  Lance's 
talk.  She  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the 
letter,  which,  in  her  haste  to  intercept 
Lance,  she  had  thrown  open  on  the  writing- 
table. 

She  went  back  in  five  minutes'  time  to 
the  study  to  find  the  letter  folded  neatly 
in  half  with  a  paper-weight  on  top  of  it 

She  flashed  an  enquiring  glance  at  Mr. 
Stubbs,  who  sat,  pen  in  hand,  waiting  for 
further  instruction. 

''  The  wind  flattered  it  ofl  the  table,"  he 
said  quietly  by  way  of  explanation.  *^  The 
draught  is  very  great  when  the  study-door 
is  opened  as  well  as  the  outside  door." 

Madge  felt  the  impulse  to  ask  the 
question,  "  Did  you  take  advantage  of  the 
friendly  draught  and  master  the  contents 
of  the  letter)"  almost  irresistible.  Her 
eyes  and  flushing  cheeks  asked  it  plainly 
enough ;  but  Mr.  Stubbs's  pasty,  expression- 
less features  made  no  sign,  and  his  eyes 
appeared  fixed  on  nothing  at  aU. 

She  had  no  more  ideas  to  bestow  on  Sir 
Peter's  correspondence.  Everything  in  life 
had  shrunk  into  insignificance  beside  the 
baleful  tidings  which  those  few  sheets  of 
closely-written  paper  had  brought. 


FBOM    THE   THAMES    TO    THE 

GABONNE. 

A  RUN  TO  WINK  LAND. 

To  those  who  require  complete  rest  and 
change  of  scene,  a  sea  voyage,  even  a  short 
one,  can  be  recommended  as  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  forms  of  holiday.  When 
once  on  board  there  is  none  of  that  bustle 
and  undue  activity  which  characterise 
most  modem  holiday-making,  and  too  often 
render  it  a  further  trial  to  already  over- 
strung nerves.  These  considerations 
weighed  with  us,  when  a  friend  and  my- 
self, both  lovers  of  the  sea,  decided  to 
spend  a  portion  of  our  annual  holiday  in 
taking  a  brief  sea  trip. 

Our  destination  was  Bordeaux,  about 
three  days'  voyage  from  London,  and  we 
decided  to  make  the  passage  by  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Company,  leaving  Saint  Katharine's  Wharf 
for  that  port  every  Friday.  The  company 
o£fer  return  tickets  at  greatly  reduced  prices 
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to  passengers  going  and  returning  by  the 
same  vessel;  and  persons  availing  them- 
selves, as  we  did,  of  this  privilege,  have  about 
four  or  five  days  ashore,  and  yet  are  back 
m  London  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
their  departura  We  were  most  fortunate 
in  securing  berths  in  the  Albatross,  the 
largest  and  best  of  the  company's  steamers. 
Amongst  other  advantages,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  saloon  and  sleeping- 
cabins  are  quite  separate,  that  there  is  an 
excellent  bath-room,  a  good  piano  in  the 
saloon,  and  on  deck  a  ladies'  drawing- 
room,  and  a  cosy  smoking-room.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  cuisine  is  excellent,  and 
tariff  moderate.  These  details  are  by  no 
means  unimportant  when  the  passage  is 
one  of  days,  and  not,  like  crossing  the 
Channel,  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

We  left  London  on  a  fine  summer  after- 
noon, with  a  light  north-westerly  breeze, 
and  every  prospect  of  a  good  passage. 
The  number  of  saloon  passengers  was  very 
smaU,  and  we  sat  down  to  meals  a  party 
of  six,  all  of  the  sterner  sex,  there  being 
no  lady  passengers  on  this  occasion.  By 
11  p.m.  we  had  passed  the  South  Foreland, 
and  the  fine  electric  lights  at  Calais  and 
Giisnez.  We  then  turned  in  to  our 
comfortable  berths  for  a  good  night's  rest, 
to  which  the  smooth  sea  contributed. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  day  (for  on 
shipboard  every  one  rises  early)  most  of 
ns  were  on  deck  again,  sipping  our  morn- 
ing coffee,  and  enjoying  the  fresh,  ozone- 
laden  air.  There  was  just  a  faint  outline 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  coast.  Saint  Catherine's 
Point  probably,  on  our  starboard  bow. 
On  enquiry  we  found  that  the  ship's  course 
was  shaped  from  the  Boyal  Sovereign 
light-vessel,  off  Eastbourne,  to  the  Caskets, 
in  the  Channel  Islands.  These  dangerous 
rocks,  with  their  warning  lighthouse,  were 
reached  at  2.30  p.m.  Another  day  passed, 
the  weather  still  lovely,  and  sea  smooth. 
The  passengers  amused  themselves  with 
hooks,  or  j^ayed  quoits  on  the  deck,  or 
lounged  in  the  smoking-room.  The 
glimpses  of  the  French  coast  were  few, 
and  we  passed  hardly  any  vessels,  except 
the  homeward-bound  Bordeaux  steamer 
of  the  Greneral  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
with  which  we  exchanged  greetings. 
When  we  were  again  ready  for  our  bunks, 
the  vessel  was  off  the  He  de  Bas,  and 
passed  TJshant  during  the  night,  when  a 
good  deal  of  rolling  was  experienced. 
^  Our  second  morning  found  us  out  of 
sight  of  land,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with 
an  unwontedly  smooth  sea.     Several  por- 


poises were  seen  shortly  afterwards,  which 
enlivened  us  with  their  merry  gambols 
around  the  ship,  and  a  small  whale  was 
sighted  spouting  far  out  to  the  westward. 

Off  Belle  Isle  we  took  on  board,  from  a 
very  neat  pilot-boat  of  yawl  build,  the 
pilot  who  was  to  conduct  us  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  our  destination. 
He  was  a  typical  old  French  **salt,"  with 
keen  grey  eyes,  and  weather-tanned  coun- 
tenance. Unlike  most  English  pilots,  who 
usually  get  themselves  up  in  landsman's 
attire,  our  pilot  was  dressed  in  blue  blouse, 
wide  trousers,  and  a  broad,  slouch  hat 
We  found  him  chatty  and  communicative ; 
his  talk  being,  of  course,  mostly  iu  French, 
with  a  sprinkUng  of  English. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
near  La  Baleine  lighthouse,  we  saw  a 
mirage ;  the  houses,  trees,  etc.,  on  the 
mainland,  appearing  inverted  in  mid-air, 
caused  a  very  curious  effect 

At  10  p.m.  we  had  passed  the  celebrated 
Cordouan  Bock,  on  which  a  lighthouse — 
though  not  the  present  structure  —  has 
stood  since  the  fourteenth  century. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  entered  the 
Gironde,  at  the  mouth  of  which  there  are 
many  dangerous  sandbanks.  It  is  ex- 
cellently lighted,  however,  as  are  all  the 
French  coasts,  and  in  this  vicinity  we 
counted  at  one  time  no  less  than  thirteen 
lights,  each  sufficiently  distinctive  in 
character  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
mistake. 

Early  the  next  day  we  anchored  off 
Pauillac,  till  the  tide  should  serve  for  the 
passage  up  the  river.  Here  were  one  or 
two  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamers,  and 
several  English  and  foreign  vessels.  We 
had  now  fairly  reached  the  wine-growing 
district,  and,  on  proceeding  up  the  Gironde, 
passed  several  vineyards,  each  with  its 
ch&teau,  the  names  of  which  (Laffitte, 
Mar^aux,  La  Eose,  etc.)  are  familiar  to 
all  claret  drinkers. 

It  being  then  early  in  the  season  the 
vines  were  very  small,  and  looked  not  un- 
like diminutive  currant-bushes.  They  were 
trained  to  espaliers,  and  did  not  rise  much 
more  than  two  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
^ow  in  gravelly  and  sandy  soil  on  either 
side  the  river,  being  separated  from  its 
banks  by  a  narrow  strip  of  marshy  land. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vineyards  to  attract  attention, 
and  those  of  us  who  were  seeing  them  for 
the  first  time  were  therefore  somewhat 
disappointed.  Of  course,  at  vintage  time, 
the  vines  are  much  taller,  and  the  bustle 
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and  activity  then  everywhere  apparent, 
give  a  temporary  interest  to  the  scene. 

As  we  ascended  the  river  the  scenery 
improved,  and  the  banks  became  steeper 
and  more  wooded ;  numerous  chalets,  all 
very  white  and  dazzling,  came  in  sight,  and 
here  and  there  bold  patches  of  bare  rock 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  third  day  from 
leaving  London,  we  anchored  just  below 
Bordeaux,  again  waiting  for  the  tide,  which 
in  this  river  is  very  uncertain  in  its  action. 
Hard  by  us  were  moored  two  of  the  iae 
steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes, 
just  returned  from  voyages  to  the  East. 
At  noon  our  ship  was  able  to  come  along- 
side the  quay,  and  the  passengers  were 
soon  on  terra  firma.  The  Customs  officials 
kept  us  a  long  time  waiting  in  the  burning 
sun,  and  we  found  the  glare  most  trying. 
After  dapositing  our  traps  at  one  of  the 
hotels,  we  went  out  to  explore  the  town. 

The  extensive  quays  and  noble  river 
frontage  of  three  miles,  lined  with  ships 
of  all  nationalities,  first  attracted  attention; 
and  then  we  turned  to  the  city,  with  its 
numerous  wide  thoroughfares,  handsome 
boulevards  and  squares,  rows  of  large, 
well-appointed  houses,  and  excellent  shops. 

Bordeaux  appears  to  be  a  very  clean 
place,  and  even  in  its  old  quarter,  where 
the  streetsare  narrower,if  more  picturesque, 
we  noticed  none  of  the  squalor  and  filth 
too  often  to  be  met  with  in  Continental 
towns. 

First  amongst  the  public  squares  of  the 
town  must  be  named  the  Place  des 
Qainconces,  on  the  river-side,  a  fine  open 
space  with  trees.  Its  entrance  is  marked 
by  two  lofty  rostral  towers  or  columns, 
which  are  conspicuous  for  a  considerable 
distance  round.  Hereabouts  a  citadel  once 
stood.  Further  up  the  river  is  the  bridge, 
of  which  the  Bordelais  are  justly  proud. 
It  consists  of  no  less  than  seventeen  arches, 
its  total  length  being  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  A  very 
interesting  remnant  of  the  old  Roman  city, 
formerly  called  Burdigala,  to  which  our  steps 
were  next  directed,  is  the  Palais  Gallien, 
a  portion  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre  or 
circus,  which  we  found  well  worth  a 
visit. 

Of  churches  there  are  several,  and 
amongst  them  may  be  specially  mentioned 
that  of  St.  Seurin,  with  fine  carving  over 
the  south  porch,  and  St.  Michel,  noted 
for  its  lofty,  detached  tower.  Beneath 
this  tower,  in  a  large^  dry  chamber,  are 
over  seventy  mummies  —  a  somewhat 
ghastly  spectacle,   over  which,  however. 


the  gardienne  waxes  eloquent,  and  enters 
into  surprising  details  about  each  of 
the  objects  under  her  charge.  The  Cathe- 
dral (St.  Andr6)  has  two  elegant  spires, 
but  its  interior  is  disappointing,  and 
noticeable  only  for  the  extreme  width  of 
the  nave,  a  feature  which  destroys  all 
symmetry  of  effect. 

Besides  the  churches  there  are  many 
fine  public  buildines  in  the  city,  notably 
the  Opera  House,  Hdtel  de  Yille,  Bourse, 
etc.,  which  the  visitor  will  soon  find  out 
for  himself.  He  should  not  fail,  too,  to 
visit  the  Jardin  Public,  the  principal  place 
of  promenade,  which  is  well  laid  out,  and 
where  a  very  fine  band  is  to  be  heard  on 
Sundays  and  Thursdays. 

After  seeing  the  principal  buildings  of 
the  city,  we  next  turned  our  attention  to 
its  chief  business  feature,  viz.,  the  wine 
trade;  and  having  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  wine  mer- 
chants, we  bent  our  steps  to  the  Quartier  des 
Chartrons,  where  are  situated  most  of  the 
cellars,  containing  vast  stores  of  the  wines 
of  the  district.  Armed  with  bougies, 
we  descended  into  gloomy  vaults  of  great 
size,  each  one  filled  with  casks,  piled  two 
and  three  above  one  another,  and  contain- 
ing wine  in  different  stages  of  preparation. 
A  pleasant  vinous  smell  was  everywhere 
noticeable,  and,  as  we  wandered  through 
the  different  cellars,  our  good  friends  in- 
vited us  now  and  again  to  taste  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  or  that  favourite  vintage. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  and  extent  of  these 
cellars  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  vaults  we  visited — almost  thelargest 
in  Bordeaux — are  capable  of  holding  ten 
thousand  casks  of  wine,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit,  out  of  the  season,  there  were 
more  than  seven  thousand  casks  in  store. 
Besides  wine  in  casks,  we  were  also  shown 
several  cellars  of  bins  containing  it  in 
bottle. 

At  vintage  time,  which  is  usually  the 
month  of  October,  it  is  worth  while  to 
take  the  train  to  some  of  the  vineyards  in 
the  M6doc  district,  orders  to  visit  which 
can  be  obtained  without  difficulty  from 
most  of  the  wine  merchants  in  the  town. 
The  scenes  of  activity  and  merriment  then 
to  be  witnessed  repay  one  for  the  time 
spent  in  making  the  expedition. 

The  date  of  our  visit  to  Bordeaux,  how- 
ever, not  being  suitable  for  such  an  excur- 
sion, we  decided  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  our  time  at  Arcachon,  a  well-known 
bathing  village  and  winter  resort.  A 
pleasant  train  journey  of  about  thirty- 
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fire  miles  through  the  sandy  district  known 
as  the  Landes  brought  us  to  our  destina- 
tioD.  On  the  way  we  passed  several 
woods  of  pine  and  evergreen  oak,  the 
former  tapped  for  the  resin,  which  is 
received  in  cups  fastened  to  the  trunks 
of  the  trees. 

Arcachon  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  place. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Bassin,  a  large  sea 
lakCi  noted  for  its  oysters,  whilst  behind 
the  village  are  fragrant  pine  woods, 
amongst  which  nestle  the  numerous  villas, 
of  ch&let  and  bungalow  type,  composing 
the  Ville'  d'Hiver.  Here,  in  winter,  there 
is  quite  a  large  English  colony.  On  the 
shore,  besides  several  pretty  houses  and 
some  good  hotels,  is  a  picturesque  chateau, 
once  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Empress 
£ug^Qie. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  H6tel 
Continental,  and  certainly  had  no  cause  to 
regret  the  choice.  It  has  a  ple'asant  garden 
in  front,  with  plenty  of  magnolias,  roses, 
and  other  flowers,  and  cooling  fountains 
at  play ;  whilst  behind  is  the  fine  stretch 
of  sands  at  one's  feet,  with  the  sea  beyond. 
During  the  warm  weather,  meals  are  served 
in  a  large  verandah,  protected  from  the 
sun  by  an  awning ;  and  thus,  if  so  disposed, 
visitors  can  be  nearly  always  in  the  open  air. 

Bathing  is  the  great  occupation  at 
Arcachon  in  the  summer  time,  and  whole 
days  are  spent  in  the  water  by  those  most 
devoted  to  this  form  of  enjoyment.  There 
are  no  machines,  but  clothes  are  changed 
in  small  cabins  under  the  hotels  and  other 


There  are  several  good  boating  excursions 
to  be  made  here,  a  favourite  one  being  to 
the  lighthouse  on  Gape  Ferret.  We  ascended 
the  tower  of  this  lighthouse,  and  had  a 
magnificent  view  from  its  summit.  The 
He  des  Oiseaux,  in  the  Bassin,  should 
certainly  be  visited ;  also  the  oyster  parks, 
the  produce  of  which  can  be  partaken  of, 
with  native  wine,  for  a  very  moderate  sum 
in  any  of  the  white  hulks  or  cabins  moored 
hard  by. 

In  the  Bassin  there  is  plenty  of  fishing, 
and  a  favourite  pastime  is  that  of  eel- 
spearing  by  torch-light — **p^che  aux  flam- 
heaux"  We  hired  a  boat  for  this  purpose, 
and  left  the  shore  at  11  p.m.  one  night, 
returning  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  night  was  a  very  favourable 
one,  being  exceedingly  dark,  and  the  phos- 
phorescence in  the  water  each  time  the 
oars  dipped  was  a  very  pretty  sight.  Our 
boatmen  had  fitted  up,  over  the  bows  of 
the  boat|  a  sort  of  iron  cage,  wherein  were 


placed  pine  logs,  a  store  of  which  we  took 
with  us.  When  lighted,  these  gave  a  very 
brilliant  light,  serving  to  attract  the  fisb, 
which  on  rising  to  the  surface  were  speared 
with  a  seven  or  nine-pronged  fork.  No 
little  dexterity  is  required  in  striking  the 
eels,  as  they  are  exceedingly  rapid  in  their 
movements,  and  quickly  dart  down  out  of 
sight.  However,  between  us  we  secured 
some  thirty  or  forty  fish.  One  of  our 
boatmen  was  unfortunate  enough  to  lose 
his  spear  overboard  in  making  an  unusually 
deep  lunge — a  catastrophe  which  might 
have  been  avoided  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  fasteningtothespear-handlealoop  of  cord, 
which  could  be  secured  to  the  holder's  wrist. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  entertainments 
will  find  all  they  want  at  the  Casino,  a 
very  fine  Moorish  building  in  the  Yille 
d'Hiver,  containing  two  theatres,  a  concert- 
hall,  library,  reading-room,  etc.,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  grounds. 

Our  sojourn  at  Arcachon  90on  came  to  an 
end,  and  we  left  the  village  reluctantly  for 
Bordeaux  once  more,  there  to  rejoin  the 
Albatross  en  route  for  home.  Another 
evening  was  spent  in  the  city,  the  whole 
populace  of  which  seemed  to  have  turned 
out,  and  to  be  enjoying  their  ices  and 
various  drinks  in  the  c%Ub,  or  lounging 
about  under  the  trees,  listening  to  music. 
The  heat  was  very  great,  and  we  were  glad 
next  morning  when  the  steamer  left  the 
quay,  and,  speeding  rapidly  down  the 
river,  brought  us  soon  to  the  region  of  fresh. 
bree999» 

There  were  more  passengers  this  time, 
including  several  ladies,  and  a  few  children, 
who  helped  considerably  to  enliven  us. 
We  saw  much  fine  scenery  on  the  French 
coast,  which  had  been  passed  at  night  on 
the  outward  voyage,  otherwise  all  was  the 
same  as  before;  and  after  an  uneventful 
passage  our  good  ship  arrived  in  the 
Thames  on  Sunday  at  midnight.  We 
landed  next  morning,  just  ten  days  after 
leaving  London,  during  which  time  we  had 
travelled  by  sea  some  fourteen  hundred 
miles,  and  spent  nearly  five  days  ashore. 
Our  trip  had  been  a  most  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful one ;  and  those  who  may  follow  our 
example,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  will 
certainly  not  regret  it. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
readers  to  know  that  it  is  possible,  without 
undue  economy,  for  one  to  spend  a  most 
enjoyable  ten  days,  accomplishing  all 
doEcribed  in  this  article — modifying  details 
if  desired — and  .  yet  return  home  with 
change  out  of  a  ten-pound  note. 
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DR  JOHN  DEE, 

MATHEMATICIAN  AND  ASTROLOGER. 

Unlike  the  Oampbells  or  DavieseSi  the 
Dees — those  of  them  who  have  made  their 
mark — are  not  a  nnmerons  clan.  The 
fallest  biographical  dictionaries  name  only 
foar  :  oar  astrologer ;  his  son  Arthur ;  a 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  who  preached 
bef  oreCharles  the  First  in  praise  of  celibacy, 
and  married  two  wives ;  and  a  lawyer  (son 
of  Charles  the  First's  physician),  who 
defended  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  is  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  Merchant 
Taylors'  School ;  and  of  these  none  can 
be  called  famous  except  the  first. 

His  father  was  gentleman  sewer  (that  is, 
carver)  to  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  Henry, 
when,  in  1546,  he  founded  his  College  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  made  Dee,  already  a 
Fellow  of  Saint  John's,  one  of  the  first 
batch  of  Fellows,  making  him  also  "  under- 
reader  of  Greek,''  in  which  tongue  there 
were  at  that  time  very  few  English  pro- 
ficients. 

Dee  had  qualified  himself  for  his  work 
by  working,  while  at  Saint  John's,  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  giving  himself  only  four  hours' 
sleep — John  Wesley  was  content  with  no 
more — and  two  for  meals  and  recreation. 
But  he  was  no  dry  student ;  his  first  work 
as  Greek  reader  was  to  astonish  the^Cantabs. 
In  his  own  words  : 

"I  did  sett  forth  a  Greek  comedy  of 
Aristophanes,  named  the  Peace,  with  the 
performance  of  the  beetle  or  scarabseus, 
his  fiying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace  with  a 
man  and  his  basket  of  victuals  on  his 
back ;  whereat  was  great  wondering,  and 
many  vain  reports  spread  abroad  of  the 
means  how  that  was  effected." 

Dee,  in  fact,  showed  himself  a  clever 
stage-machinist ;  but  such  a  reputation  was 
dangerous  in  those  days.  A  little  earlier, 
no  one  would  have  thought  anything  of  it  j 
for  similar  effects  were  wrought  by  the  clergy 
in  the  mystery  plays.  But,  somehow,  the 
Reformation  made  men  put  down  to  witch- 
craft everything  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand, and  which  in  ''the  ages  of  faith,"  when 
miracles  were  of  every -day  occurrence, 
would  have  passed  without  inquiry. 

So  young  Dee,  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and 
Greekreader  to  his  college,  was  at  once  dubbed 
a  magician,  and,  despite  all  his  gainsaying, 
the  evil  reputation  clung  to  him  all  his 
life,  and  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
determining  his  career.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  so  much  annoyed  as  some  men  would 


have  been ;  for,  though  bom  in  Londan, 
he  was  a  Badnorshire  man,  descended — like 
most  Welshmen  —  from  the  Kings  of  the 
country.  However,  Dee's  Gontemporaries 
believed  him  to  be  actually  in  league  witli 
the  devil,  and  treated  him  accordingly. 

Sorcerer,  however,  by  repute,  he  was 
astronomer  by  profession ;  and  was  one  of 
the  first  Englishmen  who  noticed  and 
adopted  the  inventions  of  Mercator  (his 
great  globes)  and  of  Gemma  the  Frieslander 
(inventor  of  the  astronomer's  brass  staff 
and  brass  ring),  and  of  the  other  followers 
of  Copernicus. 

Dee  brought  over  a  set  of  instruments 
from  the  Low  Countries,  and  gave  them  to 
Trinity,  where  they  may  still  be  seen ;  and 
the  College,  in  return,  gave  him  a  testi- 
monial under  their    common    seal,   with 
which,  in  1548,  he  went  to  Louvain,  to 
investigate  "the  original  and  fountain  of 
arts  and  sciences,"  that  is,  the  intellectual 
philosopher's  stone,  which  should  be  the  key 
to  all  knowledge.    Here  he  became  a  close 
friend  of  Mercator,  and  set  up  a  school  for 
logic,  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of   astro- 
nomical instruments!  to  which  many  noble- 
men, English  as  well  as  foreign,  resorted. 
Thence  to  Paris  (1550)  —  the  fashion  of 
going     from      university    to    university 
had  not  died  out.    Here  he  lectured  on 
Euclid,  <' mathematically,  physically,  and 
Pythagorically,"  with  such  acceptance — for 
the  thing  had  never  been  done  before  in 
any  university  in  Christendom — that  the 
big  hall  of  the  College  of  Eheims  was  full, 
and  many  had  to  hear  what  they  could 
through  the  windows.    They  wanted  to 
make  him  one  of  their  Eegius  professors  of 
mathematics,  at  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
crowns,  but  he  refused  the  tempting  offer, 
as    he    did,   four    years  later,   a  similar 
offer  from  Oxford.     The  grounds  of  his 
refusal  he  does  not  state.   He  knew  from  his 
father's  case  the  uncertaiiity  of  princes' 
favour ;  that  father  had  doubtless  thought 
that  under  a  Welsh  King  a  young  Welsh- 
man of  old  lineage  had  only  to  come  to 
town  to  be  sure  of  preferment,  and  he  had 
never  risen  above  the  '^  gentleman  sewer." 
Edward  the  Sixth  did  give  Dee  a  living, 
TJpton-on-Sevem ;   but    he  did   not  long 
enjoy  the  quiet  which  enabled  him  to  push 
on  his  studies.    No  sooner  had  Mary  come 
to  the  throne,  than  two  informers,  Prideanx 
and  Ferrers,  said  he  was  in  league  with 
Elizabeth's    servants    to    take    away  the 
Qaeen's  life  by  magic  or  by  poison.    He 
was  imprisoned,  and  his  papers  seized ;  and 
though  the  Star  Chamber  ^'discharged  him 
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of  all  BOBpicion  of  treason,"  Bishop  Bonner, 
finding  that  his  bedfellowin  prison  had  been 
Green,  the  martyr,  kept  him  to  examine 
into  the  state  of  his  faith. 

Then  comes  one  of  those  little  puzzles 
which  often  baffle  the  student:  ''Master 
Dae,"  described  as  Bonner's  Chaplain,  was 
present  at  the  examination  of  Philpot  and 
other  sufferers;  and  Foxe,  who,  when  his 
book  first  came  out,  mentioned  Dee's  <*per- 
secation  by  Bonner,"  wholly  suppressed 
his  name  in  his  later  editions. 

Can  Dee  have  taken  office  under 
Bonner)  Or  was  the  Chaplain  only  a 
namesake  1  Anyhow,  Dee  felt  himself  safe 
enough  to  petition  Mary  about  the  old 
manuscripts,  of  whichavast  number,  he  said, 
were  stiU  to  be  had  of  the  ''fletchers," 
who  had  bought  them  when  the  monas- 
teries and  colleges  were  pillaged,  to  feather 
arrows  withal.  These  would  make  a  right 
rojdl  library,  and  he  undertook  to  make 
the  thing  complete  by  getting  copies  of 
famous  manuscripts  in  theVatican,  in  Venice 
and  other  Italian  towns,  and  in  Paris  and 
Vienna.  Mary  died  soon  after ;  and  with 
EUzabeth's  accession  came  promise  of 
fayoor  in  other  ways.  "Where  my 
brother,"  said  the  Queen,  ''hath  given 
him  a  crown,  I  will  give  him  a 
noble;"  but  he  didn't  get  it  She 
promised  him  the  mastership  of  Saint 
Katherine'd  Hospital ;  but  when  Dr. 
Mallet  died.  Dee  was  not  appointed. 
Badley  had  astrological  leanings,  and  had 
employed  Dee  to  calculate  a  fit  day  for  the 
coronation;  but  Dudley  either  could  no!» 
or  would  not  do  anything  for  him,  and  Dee 
in  disgust  went  in  1562  to  Antwerp  to 
arrange  for  the  publishing  of  his  books. 
While  there  he  got  hold  of  some  rare 
manuscripts,  among  them  Abbot  Trithe- 
mias's  "Steganographia,"the  earliest  known 
treatise  on  cipher  writing,  a  subject  which 
oaghttohave  recommended  him  to  ''Spider 
Ceca" 

It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he 
made  his  voyage  to  Saint  Helena,  his 
ascount  of  which — Cotton  Manuscripts — is 
Barely  worth  printing. 

In  1563  he  was  at  Preaburg,  and  was 
well  received  by  Emperor  Maximilian  the 
Second,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his 
"Monas  Hieroglyphica."  His  living  t 
Well,  all  EUzabeth  did  for  him  was  to 
order  her  Archbishop,  Parker,  to  give  him 
ten  years'  leave  of  absence.  She  promised 
him  almost  everything  that  fell  vacant, 
including  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  but 
fiomehow  somebody  else  was  always  put  in 


at  the  last.  The  notion — referred  to  in 
the  preface  he  wrote  for  BilUngsley's 
"Euclid" — that  he  was  "  a  companion  of 
the  helhounds,  and  a  caller  and  conjurer  of 
wicked  and  damned  spirics,''  probably  stood 
in  his  way.  Elizabeth,  with  her  many 
enemies,  had  to  be  somewhat  careful  about 
Church  preferment ;  but  why  did  she  go 
on  deluding  tha  poor  man  with  promises  1 

So  Dee  lived  quietly  at  Mortlake,  study- 
ing, and  gathering  a  noble  library;  now 
and  then  coming  to  the  front,  as  when  in 
1572  a  new  star,  and  in  1577  a  comet,  gave 
him  a  chance  to  show  his  astronomical 
skill ;  or  when,  a  wax  image  of  the  Queen, 
with  a  pin  stuck  in  its  breast,  having  been 
found  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  he  was 
hastily  summoned  to  Court  to  counteract 
such  a  fearful  portent. 

Like  many  another  dabbler  in  occult 
science,  he  seems  to  have  taken  up  with 
the  "dowsing  rod,"  for  after  assuring 
Burghley  that "  in  zele  to  the  best  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  in  incredible  toyle  of 
body  and  mynde,  very  many  yeres,  ther- 
for  onely  endured,  most  assuredly  this  lande 
never  bred  any  man  whose  account  therein 
can  evidently  be  proved  greater  than 
mine,"  he  offers  to  discover  a  gold  or  silver 
mine  in  England  which  the  Queen  is  to 
have  in  exchange  for  all  treasure-trove. 

Twice,  while  he  was  at  Mortlake,  Eliza- 
beth came  to  see  him.  The  first  time  his 
wife  had  only  been  buried  four  hours.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  stood  outside  and  got 
him  to  bring  out  and  explain  his  famous 
glass — a  highly  polished  globe  of  "  smoky 
quartz " — ^now  in  the  British  Museum,  as 
are  the  consecrated  cakes  of  wax,  marked 
with  strange  hieroglyphs,  which  he  used  in 
his  "  ceremonies.''  This  "  glass,"  he  used 
to  say,  was  given  him  by  an  angel.  His 
magic  mirror  was  a  highly  polished  disc  of 
cannel  coal ;  through  various  hands  it  has 
passed,  leather  case  and  all,  to  Lord  Londes- 
borough.  But  the  instruments  are  naught 
without  the  man,  with  "his  very  clear, 
sanguine  complexion,  long  beard  as  white 
as  milk.  A  very  handsome  man  and 
a  great  peacemaker,"  says  Aubrey.  "If 
any  of  the  neighbours  fell  out,  he 
would  never  let  them  alone  till  he 
had  made  them  friends.  He  kept  many 
stills  going,  and  the  children  dreaded 
him  because  he  was  accounted  a  conjurer ; 
yet  he  was  a  mighty  good  man."  Clearly 
every  inch  an  astrologer ;  for  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  the  dress  is  the  man ; 
his  "  long  gown,  with  hanging  sleeves  and 
a  slit,"  must  have  been  as  impressive  as  the 
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magic  mirror.  Like  many  other  dreamers, 
he  was  a  bad  man  of  basiness.  When  the 
Qaeen  added  Long  Leadenham,  in  Lincoln, 
to  his  Rectory  of  IJpton,  and  desired  Abp. 
Grindal  to  give  a  dispensation  from  resi- 
dence—for he  would  undertake  nothing 
involyiDg  the  cure  of  souls — for  the  term 
of  his  life,  he  neglected  to  get  the  Great 
Seal  attached  to  the  document ;  whereby — 
as  he  complains  in  his  '*  Compendious 
RehearsaV  a  sort  of  autobiography  —  he 
lost  over  one  thousand  pounds. 

At  this  time  he  was  busy  over  there- 
formation  of  the  calendar.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Thirteenth  had,  by  bull,  promulgated 
his  great  change  in  1582;  but  this  way  of 
introducing  the  new  system  was  not  likely 
to  make  it  popular  in  England,  and  though 
the  best  mathematicians — Thomas  Dtgges, 
and  Sir  H.  Savile  (founder  of  the  Oxford 
professorships),  and  Chambers— strongly 
recommended  the  change,  the  Bishops,  in- 
cluding Grindal,  said:  <^No;  better  let 
Christmas-day  come  round  to  spring-time, 
better  any  anomaly,  than  follow  the  lead 
of  Rome,  the  mother  of  abominations,  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  that  sitteth  on  the 
seven  hills."  So  the  *'old  style"  lasted  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years  longer,  to  the 
confusion  of  English  chronology,  and  the 
glorification  of  bigotry  at  the  expense  of 
science. 

It  is  possible  that,  had  the  Bishops  not 
stood  6ut,  something  better  even  than  the 
Gregorian  system  might  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  for  Dee  proved  that  Rome  was  a 
little  bit  wrong — she  had  assumed  that  the 
Council  of  Nice  was  infallible  as  to  dates 
— and,  by  ascertaining  the  actual  position 
of  the  earth  in  regard  to  the  sun  at  Christ's 
birth,  he  had  lessened  jtt  more  the  differ- 
ence which  must  always  exist  between  civil 
and  solar  year. 

Though  beaten  on  the  calendar  question, 
Dee  was  about  this  time  a  good  deal  with 
the  Queen.  Once  she  gave  him,  at 
Windsor,  an  audience  of  four  hours,  while 
he  talked  about  comets  in  general  and  that 
of  1577  in  particular.  Then  Dr.  Bayly, 
her  physician,  conferred  with  him  about 
her  grievous  pangs  and  pains,  as  if  he 
thought  some  enemy  did  "  rack  her  with 
achep,"  as  Prospero  threatened  to  do  to 
Caliban.  Then  he  was  sent  over — in  1578 
— to  lay  the  state  of  her  Majesty's  health 
before  the  German  doctors ;  and  two  years 
after  he  drew  maps  and  descriptions  of  all 
the  Queen's  possessions  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  world. 

And  now,   to  his  cost,  Dee  brgan  to 


dabble  in  spiritualism.    Then,  as  now,  the 
first  requisite  for  such  investigations   was 
a  '' medium."    The  magician  seldom  eren 
pretends  to  be  able  to  deal  first  hand  with 
the  spirits ;  even  to  secure  the  magic  lamp 
he  wants  his  Aladdin.     So  Dee  consecrated 
one  Barnabas  Saul  as  *'  skryer "  (descrier, 
or  seer),  he  himself  keeping  the  record  of 
their  "actions  with  spirits."    It  was  the 
angel  Anael  whom  Saul  was  able  to  £ee  by 
looking  intently  into  Dee's  globe.     Saul 
was  seemingly  a  dull  fellow,  who  never 
went  beyond  his  tether;  but,  unhappily, 
Dee  soon  fell  in  with  Edward  Eelley,  alias 
Talbot^  a  Worcester  man,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Gloucester  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
being  convicted  of  forgery  at  Lancaster, 
had  his  ears  cropped  off.    A  black  skull- 
cap concealed  that  disfigurement,  and  gave 
him  such  an  oracular  air  that  Dee — who 
never  found  out  why  the  cap  was  worn — 
at  once  fell  into  his  clutches. 

Kelley  called  on  Dee  and  asked  to  see 
something  of  his  spiritual  practices.  "Nay," 
said  Dee,  ^*  I  am  no  magician.  I  can  show 
thee  nothing."  At  length,  however,  he 
brought  out  the  globe,  to  which  "aliqui 
angeli  boni " — the  pair,  we  may  be  sure^ 
talked  Latin  of  some  sort — were  bound  to 
respond.  Both  Dee  and  Eelley  then 
prayed,  and  were  rewarded  by  the  appear- 
ance (to  Kelley)  of  the  angel  Uriels  who 
gave  minute  directions  for  invoking  spirits, 
and  ordered  that  henceforth  Dee  and 
Kelley  should  woik  together,  Saul  being 
put  out  in  the  cold. 

Uriel  also  taught  them  how  to  construct 
the  •* holy  table"  and  the  "seal  of  God" 
— the  instructions  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Soane  Manuscripts  —  and  added  : 
"  There  is  a  hostile  spirit,  by  name  Lun- 
drumguffa,  who  is  seeking  Dee's  ruin,  and 
must  be  got  rid  of." 

So  Kelley  was  installed  as  "skryer,"  at 
a  yearly  salary  of  fifty  pounds,  besides 
"chances;"  and  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  he  played  on  Dee's  credulity,  and  by 
threats  of  leaving  got  a  great  deal  more  out 
of  him  than  the  stipulated  amount.  A 
thorough  scoundrel,  he  had  been  sent  by 
some  of  Dee's  clerical  enemies,  who  were 
anxious  to  establish  against  him  a  charge  of 
witchcraft.  But  he  soon  found  he  could  do 
better  for  himself  by  getting  into  the  old 
man's  confidence  than  by  entrapping  him 
into  an  admission  that  he  had  dealmgs 
with  the  devil.  This  would,  at  most,  bring 
him  a  small  reward ;  the  other  meant  per- 
manent employment  and  probably  much 
honour. 
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The  honour  soon  came.  All  Earope 
then  believed  in  the  philosopher's  stone^ 
T?liich  should  tran&mute  baser  metals  into 
gold;  but  Germany,  the  chosen  home  of 
the  Eosicrucians^  the  birthplace  of  Cornelius 
Agrfppa,  Paracelsus,  and  many  another 
half-philosopher,  half-conjurer,  believed  in 
it  more  practically  than  any  other  country. 
Many  a  noble,  ruined  by  the  desolating 
wars  of  religion,  thought  to  restore  his 
fortunes  by  shutting  himself  up  in  his 
castle  along  with  some  chemist  who  had 
had  wit  enough  to  make  a  fool  of  him ; 
there,  surrounded  with  crucibles  and  retorts 
to  mix  cinnabar  and  sulphur  and  all  sorts 
of  metals  and  minerals  in  the  hope  that,  if 
the  stars  were  propitious,  the  longed-for 
"  solvent "  would  at  last  reveal  itself  to  him. 
Alexander  Laski,  paladin  of  Siradz  in 
Bohemia,  was  one  of  these  alchemist-nobles. 
In  his  palace  of  Laskoe  he  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Dr.  Dee,  and  straightway  came 
oyer  to  England  to  confer  with  him.  In 
July,  1583,  Dee  was  startled  by  receiving 
horn  Lord  Leicester  the  news  that  Laski 
would  come  and  dine  with  him  next  day. 
Poor  man,  he  wasn't  in  a  condition  to 
receive  princes;  the  tithes  of  Upton  and 
Leadenham,  his  dispensation  from  which 
had  not  been  confirmed,  dribbled  away  a 
good  deal  before  they  got  to  him.  So  the 
Qaeen  graciously  gave  him  forty  angels 
wherewith  to  make  fit  preparation  for 
his  guest.  Laski  came,  and  saw,  and 
believed.  But  drugs  were  costly,  and 
liyiog  in  London  stUl  more  so.  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  take  Dee  and  Kelley  over 
to  Bohemia,  and  there  carry  on  the  work. 
They  sailed  for  Holland  in  September — a 
disastrous  voyage  for  Dee ;  for  no  sooner 
was  he  out  of  the  country  than  the  mob, 
hating  him  as  a  wizard,  broke  into  his 
boose,  wrecked  his  furniture,  scattered  his 
books  (a  few  he  recovered  on  his  return  six 
years  after),  and  stole  or  broke  up  his 
chemical  and  astronomical  apparatus — 
among  the  rest  a  quadrant  by  Chancellor, 
which  had  cost  him  twenty  pounds,  and  a 
magnet  for  which  he  had  paid  thirty-three 
pounds.  In  happy  ignorance  of  this,  Dee 
reached  Laskoe  and  worked  on  for  some 
eight  months ;  but  "  the  stone  "  not  show- 
ing itself,  the  paladin  lost  faith;  and,  un- 
willing to  throw  overboard  one  whom  he 
had  brought  so  far  from  his  country,  he 
handed  Dee  over  to  Emperor  Sudolph  the 
Secondi  at  Prague.  Budolph  was  a  dabbler 
in  the  occult  sciences,  but  he  did  not  take 
kindly  to  Dee,  refused  him  a  second  inter- 
view, and  advised  him  to  try  Stephen, 


King  of  Poland.  So  a  grand  '^ stance" 
was  held  at  Cracow ;  but  Kelley  could  not 
have  been  in  good  form,  for  Stephen 
caught  him  playing  tricks,  though  even 
this  detection  of  his  imposture  did  not 
open  Dee's  eyes.  Thence  they  came 
back  to  the  Emperor ;  but  the  Apostolic 
Nuncio  was  at  Prague,  and  he  proved  as  un- 
friendly as  the  English  clergy — indeed,  made 
such  a  protest  that  the  pair  were  ordered 
to  quit  the  imperial  dominions  within  a 
week.  But  they  had  made  one  convert^ 
Ursinus  Count  of  Bosenberg,  a  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  and  Chief  Eurggrave  of 
Bohemia.  Kelley  had  whispered  to  him,  as 
the  witches  did  to  Macbeth,  that  he  should 
rise  from  Burggrave  to  King  of  the  Czechs ; 
and  so  after  much  pains  Count  Ursinus  got 
the  decree  so  far  revoked,  that  Dee  and  his 
companion  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested in  any  of  the  castles,  cities,  or 
towns  belonging  to  the  Lord  of  Bosenberg. 
This  was  a  happy  thing  for  men  who  for 
two  months  had  been  driven  from  one 
petty  German  principality  to  another,  and 
Tribau  in  Bohemia,  Ursinus's  chief  castle, 
became  Dee's  home  for  more  than  two  and 
a  half  years.  Wonders  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought  during  his  stay.  Kelley 
produced  a  large  quantity  of  "  elixir," 
which  he  said  he  had  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  From  this  a  powder 
was  manufactured  of  sovereign  potency. 
One  grain  of  it  "  projected ''  on  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  of  mercury  produced  nearly 
an  ounce  of  gold.  To  show  his  liege  lady 
the  Queen  how  her  old  servant  was  faring, 
Dee  cut  a  piece  out  of  a  copper  warming- 
pan,  which  was  duly  transmuted  into  gold, 
retaining  its  shape  and  size.  Both  the 
piece  and  the  warming-pan  were  sent  to 
her  Majesty ;  and  what  more  convincing 
proof  could  even  the  veriest  sceptic  have 
demanded)  Gold,  indeed,  became  as 
common  at  Tribau  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  or  in  the 
Mexican  Court  when  Cortez  first  arrived 
there.  Arthur  Dee,  aged  eight,  and  his 
playmate,  the  young  Count  of  Bosenberg, 
played  quoits  with  big  gold  rings ;  if  they 
lost  one,  it  was  easily  replaced.  And  now 
Kelley,  who  from  the  first  had  been  restive, 
became  so  impudent  that  Dee,  now  more 
than  sixty  years  old,  "consecrated^'  his 
son  as  "skryer"  and  general  assistant. 
He  prayed  long  over  him,  and  spent  much 
time  in  teaching  him;  but  the  spirits 
refused  to  show  themselves,  and  the  doctor 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  and  reinstate 
Kelley  in  his  post  of  medium  and  general 
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MBiBtant  Then  the  angels  began  to  come 
more  frequently  than  ever,  and  what  they 
Faid  was  in  some  sort  a  foreshadowing  of  Joe 
Smith's  revelations.  Bat  eventually  quarrek 
became  so  frequent  and  so  violent,  that  the 
Lord  of  Rosenberg  interfered,  and  Kelley 
was  baniehed,  leaving  the  elixir,  the  glasp, 
and  the  books,  and  went  to  Prague,  where 
for  a  time,  by  maligning  Dee,  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  RudolpL  Before  many 
years  were  over,  however,  the  Emperor 
saw  through  him,  and  put  him  in  prison. 
He  had  knighted  him  not  long  before; 
but  with  Rudolph  inconsistency  was  part 
of  his  nature.  Kelley  tried  one  night  to 
eEcape;  but  his  contrivance  was  not  so 
good  as  that  by  which  De  Latude  escaped 
from  the  Bastille,  and  he  fell  from  a  great 
height,  bruising  himself  so  badly  that  he 
Eoon  died  (1595).  The  strange  thing  is 
that  Dee  believed  in  him  to  the  last ;  and 
though  Count  Ursinus  insisted  on  his  being 
sent  away,  kept  up  an  affectionate  corre- 
spondence with  him  as  long  as  the  scoundrel 
lived.  Meanwhile,  the  fame  of  the  gold 
quoits  had  travelled  far.  The  Czar  wanted 
to  have  the  great  alchemist  all  to  himself 
— offered  him  a  patent  of  nobility,  and 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  a  seat 
at  the  imperial  table ;  but  Dee  would  not 
desert  Rosenberg.  However,  when  in 
1588,  Elizabeth,  excited  by  the  warming- 
pan,  invited  him  to  return,  home-sickness 
became  stronger  than  gratitude.  After 
thinking  it  over  for  four  months,  he 
started,  leaving,  let  us  hope,  gold  enough — 
whether  in  the  form  of  quoits,  or  some- 
thing else — to  make  up  to  the  Count  for  his 
departure.  He  seems  to  have  taken  plenty 
with  him,  for  he  travelled  in  grett  state, 
with  a  guard  of  horse,  three  coaches  for 
his  family,  and  waggons  for  his  goods,  the 
cost  of  moving  from  Tribau  to  Bremen, 
where  he  took  ship,  being  nearly  eight 
hundred  pounds  1  On  his  way  he  received 
a  warm  letter  of  invitation  from  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  who  had  sheltered 
him  from  the  Emperor  while  the  Nuncio's 
decree  was  in  force.  He  did  not  stop,  but 
made  the  Prince  the  magnificent  present 
of  twelve  Hungarian  horses. 

EUzabeth  received  him  most  favourably, 
but  her  favour  ended  in  words.  Owiug  to 
his  absence,  and  the  non-registering  of  th^t 
unlucky  dispensation,  he  found  himself 
wholly  cut  off  from  his  clerical  income ; 
and  so,  after  travelling  across  Germany 
in  princely  style,  he  was  glad  to  accept  a 
paltry  royal  Christmas  gift  of  a  hundred 
pounds — only  half  of  which  ever  got  to 
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him — and  in  his  half-ruined  Mortlake  house 
to  get  together  such  of  his  books    and 
instruments  as  were  still  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    I  suppose  he  had  left  his  "  eUxir  " 
with  the  Count.       Anyhow,  instead    of 
golden  quoits,  Arthur  Dee  would  have  been 
very  glad  of  silver  pennies  to  buy  bread 
with.     Shunned  as  he  was  by  almost  all 
on  account  of  his  '*  practising  of  devilish 
arts,"  Dee  was  able  to  borrow  from  a  few 
who  still  stuck  to  him  what  saved    his 
family  from  starvation.      His  plate   and 
jewellery,  the  gift  of  German  princes,  was 
pawned ;  and  then  he  began  to  complain 
so  loudly  that  he  had  been  deluded  back 
to  England  to  his  ruin  that  the  Queen 
again  began  promising.    She  ordered  Lady 
Howard  to  comfort  Mrs.  Dee  with  a  letter 
and  a   present  of   a  hundred  pounds — 
Elizabeth  was  fond  of  making  her  presents 
with  other  people's  money — and  a  promise 
that  when  a  master  was  wanted  for  St. 
Cross,  near  Winchester,  Dee  should  be  the 
man.     He  was  further  promised  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  till  the  master- 
ship should  fall  vacant — ^not  out  of  the 
privy  purse,  but  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
see  of  Oxford.    Dee  did  not  get  Si  Cross, 
nor  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  for  which 
he  again  petitioned.    One  wonders  if  his 
pension  was  paid,  or  only  promised.    At 
last,  in  1595,  he  was  made  warden  of  the 
Collegiate  Foundation  of  Manchester.    His 
installation  was  a  very  pompous  affair; 
but  he  did  not  get  on  well  with   the 
Fellows.     They  seem  to  have  treated  him 
as  a  mere  exorcist — him,  the  first  astronomer 
and  alchemist  in  Europe,  whose  son  had 
had  gold  quoits  to  play  with.  They  brought 
before  him  seven  people  *' possessed  with 
devils,"  and  desired  him  to  cast  them  out. 
Dee  refused ;  and  when  a  local  conjuror. 
Hartley,  began  to  take  them  in  hand,  he 
threatened  to  prosecute  him  for  practising 
unlawful  arts.    With  Elizabeth's  successor, 
however.  Dee's  position  became  so  insecure, 
that  in    1604    he    petitioned    James   at 
Greenwich  that  he  ''might  be  tried  and 
cleared  of  the  horrible  slander  that  he  was 
or  had  been  a  conjuror,  caller  or  invocator 
oiF  divels,"  offering  to  be  put  to  death  if 
the  charge  could  be  proved.     James,  who 
was  himself  credited  with  dabbliug  m  the 
black  art,  declined  to  give  him  a  trial. 

The  end  soon  came.  Life  at  Manchester 
was  not  worth  living;  so  in  1604  Dee 
went  back  to  Mortlake  in  very  bad  health 
and  spirits.  He  had  a  new  medium,  one 
Hickman ;  but  things  went  so  badly  with 
him  that  he  had  to  eke  out  a  subsistence 
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by  selliDg  his  books.  Often,  no  doubt,  he 
thought  of  Tribau  and  the  golden  quoitp, 
and  the  free,  generous  Bohemian  life. 
Why  had  he  come  home  to  be  deluded 
with  Elizabeth's  promises,  and  then  worried 
by  the  pedant  who  now  held  the  sceptre  1 
He  was  packing  up  for  a  visit  to  Count 
Ursinus  when  death  laid  hold  of  him,  in 
1608.    He  lies  in  Mortlake  Church. 

James  did  not  bear  malice.  He  recom- 
mended Arthur  Dee  to  the  Czar,  who 
wanted  an  English  physiciaa  The  young 
maD,  restless  like  his  father,  was  moreover 
under  a  cloud.  When,  after  Westminster 
School  and  Oxford,  he  set  up  in  London 
as  a  doctor,  he  fastened  on  his  door  a  list 
of  medicines,  which  he  said  were 
"sovereign"  in  certain  diseases.  The 
censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were 
at  once  down  on  him  as  '^  an  intolerable 
cheat  and  impostor."  So  it  was  as  well 
that  he  should  leave  England.  For  four- 
teen years  he  practised  in  Moscow,  bring- 
iog  back  such  golden  opinions — though 
little  else  in  the  way  of  gold,  for  he  had 
the  family  weakness  of  not  being  able  to 
take  care  of  money — that  he  was  forthwith 
made  one  of  Charles  the  First's  physicians 
in  ordinary.  He  chose,  however,  to  live 
in  Norwich,  finding  a  kindred  spirit  in  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  the  quaint  mystic  who 
wrote  '*Seligio  Medici,"  etc.  Browne  calls 
him  '<  a  persevering  student  in  hermetical 
philosophy,"  and  .^says  he  constantly 
affirmed  that  he  had  "ocularly,  un- 
deceavably,  and  frequently  seen  projection" 
— le.  the  manufacture  of  gold — **  made  in 
Bohemia."  He,  too,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  starting  for  Bohemia  to  "  fall 
upon  the  solemn  process  of  the  great 
work."  Bat  death  was  too  quick  for  him. 
He  was  buried  in  Saint  George's  Church, 
where  there  is  a  fifteenth  -  century  wall- 
fresco  of  the  Saint  and  his  white  horse, 
and  some  of  those  guild  palls,  of  which 
Norwich  contains  such  good  examples. 

There  is  a  curious  story  in  Aubrey,  that 
Casaubon's  "True  and  Faithful  Relation" — 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Government  tried 
to  suppress ;  but  the  copies  were  bought 
up  too  quickly — is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
''Actions  with  Spirits."  The  manuscript 
volumes  were  buried.  Cotton  bought  the 
field  to  dig  for  them,  but  many  were  much 
perished  with  damp.  However,  what  is 
printed  is  more  than  enough.  Anything 
more  disappointing  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.  As  Dee's  latest  biographer,  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper,  says :  ''  The  conferences 
are   such    a    tissue    of    blasphemy    and 


absurdity  that  they  might  suggest  in- 
sanity." Dr.  Eobert  Hooke — the  can- 
tankerous claimant  to  Newton's  theory  of 
gravitation,  who  proposed  a  plan  for  re- 
building London  after  the  Fire,  and 
feathered  his  nest  by  getting  himself  made 
City  surveyor — thought  he  had  found  in 
them  a  cryptogram,  like  Mr.  Donnelly's. 
"They  embody,"  said  he,  "a  cipher  for 
political  secrets."  Decidedly  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  about  Dee  is  not  his 
spiritualism — poor  stuff  then,  as  it  is  now, 
and  always  must  be — ^but  the  man,  his 
adventures,  and  his  strange  character. 
No  one  was  ever  less  of  an  impostor ;  and 
yet  surely  imposture  throve  by  reason  of 
his  experiments. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  MOSQUITO. 


To  adapt  one's  self  to  the  customs  of  a 
strange  country  is  not  always  easy,  par- 
ticularly where — as  in  some  southern  parts 
of  America  —  the  customs  are  uncomfort- 
able. 

In  the  "  smiling  South"  I  was  frequently 
compelled  by  mosquito  moonlighters  to  go 
to  bed  in  the  sand,  with  several  inches  of 
it  over  my  body  by  way  of  counterpane, 
and  a  kind  of  meat-safe  on  my  head  for 
nightcap.  But  as  I  travelled  farther  north 
I  fared  worse. 

Between  the  Eraser  River  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon  River  in  Alaska 
lies  a  mosquito  paradise.  Here  the  insect 
hunts  the  grizzly  bear,  the  Kuskutchewak 
and  Tchutche  Indian,  and  other  unpro- 
nounceable big  game,  and  pounces  on  a 
stray  traveller  as  a  "  bonne  bouche."  No 
sooner  does  the  snow  begin  to  melt  in 
early  spring,  than  the  mosquito  is  on  the 
war-path ;  and  not  till  the  earth  is  again 
icebound  does  this  persistent  culex  cease 
its  pursuit  of  prey. 

That  so  small  an  insect  should  be  so 
powerful  seems  incredible.  But  the  North- 
west mosquito  is  as  hardy  as  a  Norseman, 
as  bold  as  a  Briton,  and  as  evasive  as  the 
Artful  Dodger,  and  crowds  that  northern 
land  in  countless  millions. 

It  graduates  in  adventures  like  Gil  Bias, 
accepts  the  most  appalling  disasters  with 
the  indifference  of  Sindbad,  and  treats 
bodily  peril  with  the  chivalrous  scorn  of 
Don  Quixote.  It  is  assailed  by  the  equiva- 
lents of  thunder  and  lightning,  volcanic 
explosions,  gunpowder,  and  dynamite,  and 
escapes  sudden  death  like  a  dipterous 
Wandering  Jew. 
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Every  time  the  little  pest  is  whiaked 
o£f  a  hand  it  is  as  if  a  ten-acre  field  turned 
topsy-turvy  with  a  human  being,  yet  the 
mosquito  instantly  returns  to  the  same 
spot,  humming  merrily  as  ever.  What 
man  of  us  would  be  utterly  regardless  of 
such  an  awful  earthquake,  and  do  as 
mucfal 

'Tis  true  a  mosquito  is  familiar  from 
infancy  with  the  sudden  upheaval  of 
apparently  solid  surfaces,  but  this  very 
experience  proves  its  dauntless  courage. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  desperate 
battles  with  it  I  But  the  first  encounter  is 
the  one  most  indelibly  marked  on  my 
memory,  and  on  my  body ;  and  even  now, 
after  many  years,  is  one  of  the  salient 
points  in  a  by  no  means  monotonous  life. 

Another  youth  and  myself  had  camped 
on  a  little  water  prairie  by  the  Shuswap 
Lake.  Before  turning  in  for  the  night 
we  made  up  a  "  mosquito  fire,"  and  after 
creeping  within  our  respective  nets  we 
lit  our  pipes,  knowing  what  safety  there 
was  in  smoke. 

The  freshly  heaped  on  logs  blazed 
brightly,  fiery -red  in  the  centre,  with 
brilUant  tongues  of  blue  and  purple  flame, 
and  thousands  of  glowing  sparks  shooting 
high  into  the  still  air;  whilst  clouds  of 
smoke  curled  lazily  upwards  in  tinted 
wreaths  of  grey,  till  lost  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  But  the  fire  sank,  and  we  got 
drowsy ;  and  as  I  knocked  out  the  ashes 
of  my  last  pipe  and  curled  cosily  to  sleep, 
I  heard  what  sounded  like  the  drone  of 
bagpipes  approaching  over  the  distant 
horizon.  It  was  the  coming  culex,  and  a 
flying  scout  immediately  scrambled  through 
my  mosquito-bar. 

Softly  it  piped  its  wee  war-song  like  a 
Lilliputian  lullaby,  whilst  taking  an  appe- 
tisiDg  constitutional  around  its  prey.  Not 
a  glimpse  of  it  could  I  catch,  although  the 
exasperating  sing- song  seemed  sometimes 
close  to  my  eyeballs.  It  came  and  went, 
rising  and  falling,  now  at  one  ear,  now  at 
the  other;  round  behind  my  head,  and 
then  down  at  my  feet.  At  last  it  suddenly 
ceased.  Lightly  as  a  shadow  tbe  "bag- 
piper *'  had  settled  on  my  ear,  and  as  I  felt 
its  bite  I  cautiously  prepared  to  "  bag  **  the 
"piper." 

The  moment  for  vcDgeance  had  arrived  I 
Had  it  1  It  was  a  stunning  blow,  and  I 
fancy  I  have  been  slightly  deaf  in  that  ear 
ever  since,  but  the  agile  insect  skipped 
away  unhurt,  and  resumed  its  war -song 
triumphantly. 

Then  another  of  the  advanced  guard 


arrived,  and  then  a  squadron  or  two  ;  and 
then  the  whole  army  charged  pell-melL 

The    net,   as  a  North-West    mosquito 
"  bar,"  was  a  fiedlure,  evidently  made  fcr 
less    gymnastic  and   more   amiable  mos- 
quitoes.     Gnats    skimmed     in     without 
touching  the  meshes,  and  the  leading  culex 
battalions  just  closed  their  wings  and  folded 
up  their  legs  and  were  hoisted  throngh  by 
the  hosts  behind.     In  they  shot,  with  a 
cheerful  hum,  by  brigades,  whilst  the  sym- 
phony of  the  "  bagpipes ''  outside  grew  still 
more  savage.    Then  a  skunk  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action.    Not  that  the  little 
beast  could  be  seen.    But  the  immediate 
atmospheric    shock    was     circumstantial 
evidence  sufficiently  strong  for  anybody. 
What  words  can  describe  the  tortures  I 
endured  during  that  sultry  summer's  night  ? 
— tbe  tossing  and  the  tumbling  and  the 
rolling  to  and  fro,  the  tearing  and  scratch- 
ing I    We  made  smoky  fires  of  resinous 
spruce  and  were  almost  stifled.    We  smoked 
so  much  tobacco  that  we  felt   ill.      We 
scrubbed  ourselves  with  brushes  and  tore 
ourselves  with  our  nails,  and   only  made 
matters  worsa    Then  we  held  a  council  of 
war,  and  decided  to  try  and  keep   cool. 
But  to  treat  those  myriads    of   demons 
with  calmness,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  have  taxed  the  philosophy  of  an 
Archbishop. 

Next  morning,  when  I  looked  in  the 
back  of  my  watch — our  only  "looking- 
glass  "  —  I  started  back  in  amazement, 
wondering  what  manner  of  man  I  had 
become.  Even  my  oldest  creditor  would 
never  have  recognised  those  frightful 
features,  and  the  wife  of  my  bosom  would 
have  repudiated  me  as  a  monstrous  im- 
postor. .  My  watch-case  reflected  a  coun- 
tenance like  a  flaming  full  moon  overrun 
with  volcanoes.  mis  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  true  9  And  had  my  soul  escaped 
from  a  mosquito-killed  body  into  some- 
body else's  1  Was  I  now  the  man  in  the 
moont  Was  I  mad,  or  inebriated  with 
nicotine,  and  did  I  see  double  ?  Double  i 
Why,  there  were  four  cheeks  on  the  left 
side  and  three  on  the  right,  two  and  a  half 
upper  lips,  five  eyelids  and  hardly  any 
eyes,  a  nose  and  three-quarters,  and  ears 
all  round  the  back  of  my  head !  At  all 
events,  that  was  how  I  appeared  in  the 
back  of  my  watch — a  most  awful  reflection! 
My  lips  kept  getting  into  my  mouth,  and  my 
eyelids  into  the  residue  of  my  eyes,  whilst 
my  dissipated  nose  seemed  to  fall  all  over 
my  face.  My  skin  felt  red  hot  and  as 
tight   as   a  roasting  apple's  when  about 
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to  bor&t;  and  there  was  no  doctor  within 
hundreds  of  mOes.  My  elephantine  ears 
put  hair-brashing  out  of  the  question,  and 
my  knobby  head  was  swollen  many  sizes 
too  big  for  my  hat. 

My  companion  was  equally — or  rather 
unequally — altered ;  one  side  o!  his  usually 
good-looking  face  resembling  Joe  Miller's, 
and  the  other  that  of  a  conscientious  hearse 
driver.  Having  no  appetite  for  breakfast, 
we  silently  sat  on  two  opposite  logs  lugu- 
briously contemplating  one  another.  Then 
we  laughed  till  our  enormous  features  ex- 
panded all  over  our  heads,  and  the  tears 
bounded  down  our  numerous  cheeks ;  and 
when  we  frowned  fierce  vengeance  on  our 
foes  we  looked,  if  possible,  still  more 
ludicrously  foolieh. 

For  what  can  a  man  do  against  an  in- 
tangible insect  of  neither  size  nor  weight 
to  be  dealt  with  1  Were  it  big  enough  it 
might  be  hit  with  a  stick,  or  jumped  on 
—3  a  man  could  jump  on  the  nape  of  his 
neck  or  get  an  acrobatic  friend  to  do  it  for 
him.  Had  the  insect  sufficient  solidity  it 
could  be  taken  hold  of  with  tongs  and 
pnt  on  the  fire,  or  be  flattened  out  with  a 
brick.  But  the  North- West  mosquito  is 
simply  a  microscopic  ghost  with  a  big 
mouth,  and  of  far  too  subtle  a  nature 
for  humanity  to  grasp ;  and  the  cause  of 
its  creation,  like  that  of  original  sin,  is  still 
a  conundrum. 

This  Trans -Bocky- Mountain  territory 
also  possesses  a  peculiar  black  fly  and  an 
invisible  gnat,  whose  welcome  to  strangers 
almost  equals  that  of  the  mosquito.  Each 
species  of  bloodthirsty  inhabitant  pays  its 
respects  in  turn,  and  a  mutual  aboriginal 
arrangement  prevents  the  clashing  of 
visiting  hours. 

When  dawn  proclaims  the  coming  day, 
the  early  mosquito  comes  without  any  cere- 
mony to  breakfast.  Over  this  the  culex 
lingers  till  the  sun  has  risen  half-way  to  the 
zenith,  although,  from  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country,  the  valleys  are  yet 
in  shade.  Then  the  black  fly  pays  a  visit, 
and  feeds  at  the  stranger's  expense  until 
sunset,  as  nearly  as  one  can  guess,  for  only 
from  the  coast,  or  the  summit  of  an  extra 
high  mountain,  or  from  a  balloon,  can 
human  eyes  here  see  the  setting  sun. 
Hardly  has  the  helpless  host  speeded  the 
parting  black-fly  guest,  ere  the  mosquito 
hurries  back  for  dinner;  and  whilst  twi- 
light softly  sinks  around  the  unhappy 
stranger,  that  hungry  culex  revels  over  its 
banquet  and  quaffs  the  flowing  blood.  And 
when  darkness  has  become  a  silent  fact, 


clouds  of  invisible  gnats  drop  in  for  supper, 
and  spend  the  stilly  night  in  festive  phle- 
botomy. 

Although  the  black  fly  and  tiny  gnat  are 
awful,  the  mosquito  is ''  uncrowned  king  "  of 
the  culex  tribe.  It  is  described  by  a  cele- 
brated naturalist  as  havinga  circle  of  lancet- 
like teetL  I  never  examined  the  creature's 
teeth  under  a  microscope,  and  it  always 
managed  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  semi- 
blindness,  but  I  believe  in  the  lancets.  I 
believe  more  than  that,  by  a  great  deal.  I 
believe  that  the  North- West  mosquito,  in 
addition  to  those  lancets,  is  furnished  with 
a  complete  set  of  surgical  instruments — ^a 
pair  of  meat  saws,  a  suction-pump,  and  a 
minute  steam-engine,  etc. 

I  was  once  riding  across  a  marsb,  by  the 
Mission  on  the  west  side  of  the  Okkanargan 
Lake,  and  leading  a  pack  mule.  Suddenly 
a  cloud  of  mosquitoes  arose  from  the 
swampy  grass,  like  an  upward  deluge.  Of 
course  the  mule  refused  to  move,  although 
I  tried  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  got 
badly  stung  by  the  mosquitoes  for  my 
pains.  So,  in  the  words  of  Csesar  when  he 
describes  a  retreat,  '<I  retired  to  higher 
ground."  On  looking  back  I  could  hardly 
see  the  mule,  so  thick  was  the  culex  crowd. 
But,  through  my  binoculars,  I  presently 
made  out  that  the  poor  animal  had  laid 
down.  In  about  an  hour  a  slight  breeze 
came,  and  the  insects  hurriedly  finished  their 
repast,  and  retired  to  digest  it  and  renew 
their  appetites.  Alas  !  the  poor  mule  was 
so  nearly  dead,  or  so  obstinate,  that  I  could 
not  make  it  stand-  up ;  and  its  eyes  were 
closed  tight,  owing  to  the  swollen  lids. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  useless 
for  me  to  remain,  as  I  could  neither  doctor 
the  unfortunate  beast  nor  keep  the  mosqui- 
toes off  it ;  so  I  transferred  the  pack  on 
to  the  horse,  and  performed  the  rest  of  my 
journey  on  foot,  by  no  means  blessing  those 
voracious  mosquitoes.  On  repassing  the 
spot  some  weeks  afterwards,  I  found  the 
poor  mule's  skeleton  polished  smooth  and 
white. 

With  equal "  sang-froid,"  the  North-West 
mosquito  attacks  Indians  and  bears,  and 
slaughters  native  dogs  and  such -like  small 
game.  Of  course  it  can  hardly  kill  a  full- 
grown  Indian  ;  but  should  an  orphan 
papoose  stray  too  far  from  its  village,  the 
result  is  an  infant  funeral — ^to  a  dead 
certainty.  Instantly  seized  upon  by  an 
insect  army,  the  nude  little  savage  feels 
itself  pierced  all  over  with  darts,  and 
opens  its  mouth  for  a  juvenile  war-whoop. 
But  the  warning  yell  has  hardly  passed  the 
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babj's  gums,  ere  the  culex  reserves  hurl 
themselves  into  the  gap,  and  fill  it  fnll  to 
the  very  lips.  Then  that  ill-used  infant 
turns  blacker  in  the  face  than  usj^^  and 
hiaa  in  sOence  to  the  Silent  Land. 

My  own  personal  observation  of  these 
interestiug  insects  only  extended  as  far 
north  as  Cariboo,  and  that  was  quite 
sufficient  for  me.  I  am  not  of  a  too 
curious  disposition.  We  are,  however, 
told  by  Lieutenant  F.  Schwatka,  who 
commanded  the  Yukon  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition in  1883,  how  bravely  the  mosquito 
flourishes  in  the  far  North.  He  says  that 
the  mosquito  season  lasts  from  when  the 
snow  is  half  ofif  the  ground  until  the  first 
hard  frost,  some  three  or  four  months, 
during  which  time  every  living  creature 
that  can  leave  the  valleys  ascends  the 
mountains  to  the  snow-line,  and  that  even 
there  peace  is  not  completely  attained.  At 
¥ort  Yukon,  in  latitude  sixty-six  degrees 
north,  some  of  the  summer  days  were  the 
hottest  and  most  insufiferable  he  ever 
experienced.  Every  time  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  sat  down,  '*a  regular  down- 
east  fog  ^*  of  mosquitoes  tested  every  thread 
in  his  clothes,  trying  to  find  a  thin  part  to 
bore  through.  When  he  tried  to  shoot 
game,  mosquitoes  were  so  thick  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  see  through 
the  dense  mass  to  take  aim.  And  he  felt 
confident  that  a  nervous  person  without  a 
mask  would  be  soon  killed. 

Even  the  grizzly  bear  has  to  succumb. 
This  statement  seems  preposterous,  but  the 
explanation  is  perfectly  simpla  Bruin, 
fiading  roots  and  berries  scarce  in  one 
mountain,  or  smelling  the  odour  of  salmon, 
thinks  he  will  cross  the  valley  to  another 
range.  Covered  with  a  heavy  fur  on  the 
body,  his  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  are  the 
vulnerable  points,  and  here  the  mosquitoes 
congregate.  At  last,  when  the  bear  reaches 
a  swampy  stretch,  the  insects  rise  in 
myriads;  and  his  fore-paws  are  kept  so 
basy,  striving  to  keep  his  eyes  clear,  that 
^Talking  is  no  longer  possible.  Whereupon 
he  becomes  enraged,  and,  bear-like,  xises 
CD  his  haunches  to  fight.  It  is  now  a 
mere  question  of  time,  for  the  beast's  eyes 
become  so  swollen  from  innumerable  bites 
that  he  is  rendered  perfectly  blind.  He 
then  wanders  helplessly  about  until  mired 
in  the  marsh,  and  so  is  starved  to  death. 

Should  any  ambitious  naturalist,  or 
other  curious  man,  resolve  to  study  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  North- West 
mosquito  in  its  native  lair,  let  him  first 
make    his    wUl;   then   go  by  Canadian 


Pacific  Railway  to  as  near  the  centre  of 
British  Columbia  as  may  be,  timing  his 
arrival  for  the  beginning  of  the  '^  mosquito 
season.''  From  here  he  must  ride  or  walk 
to  the  source  of  the  Yukon,  and  paddle 
down  that  river  leisurely,  camping  each 
night  beneath  the  primeval  forest  or  by 
the  side  of  some  verdant  marsh.  If  he 
neither  commits  suicide  nor  gets  stuck  in 
the  mud  like  a  bear,  he  will  probably 
arrive  at  Fort  Yukon  in  a  state  of  helpless 
insanity,  in  time  to  be  frozen  in  for  the 
winter.  Eventually  he  will  be  made 
F.R.G.S.  etc.  etc.,  and  of  course  publish 
three  volumes  on  that  interesting  insect^ 
"  The  North-West  Mosquito." 


A  DAY  IN  THE  OLD  FLEMISH  CITY. 


''  Quite  sure,  monsieur,"  said  the  civil 
clerk,  with  a  bow  and  a  erin,  as  he  turned 
his  spectacles  and  blonde  moustache  to- 
wards me,  after  ransacking  for  the  second 
time  the  recesses  of  one  particular  pigeon- 
hole, roomier  than  the  others;  "there  are 
no  letters,  Poste  Bestante,  for  you  to-day." 

It  was  not  a  very  heavy  misfortune; 
but  still  the  non-arrival  of  those  expected 
letters  compelled  me  to  delay  my  de- 
parture, for  another  twenty-four  hours, 
from  the  quaint  old  town  in  which  I  was 
a  temporary  sojourner,  so  that  I  had  much 
idle  time  on  my  hands.  Years  ago  I 
had  made  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
Flemish  city  itself,  and  had  seen  the 
few  lions  it  had  to  boast  of,  the  wondrous 
Belfry  Tower,  the  Town  Hall,  with  its 
gigantic  stone  chimney  piece,  supported  by 
marble  figures  larger  than  life,  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  dusky  pictures  by  Van  some- 
body which  graced  the  chapel  of  one  of 
the  numerous  convents.  I  had  not,  there- 
fore, even  the  resource  of  putting  myself 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  hotel  cicerone, 
eager  to  guide  a  traveller  to  the  stock 
sights  of  the  place ;  but  preferred  to  stroll 
forth,  alone  and  aimlessly,  among  the 
tortuous  thoroughfares  and  beside  the 
broad  canals. 

The  huge  old  town,  in  the  Middle  Ages 
so  bustling  and  important,  seemed  now  a 
world  too  wide  for  the  shrunken  remnant 
of  its  population.  Few  industries  appeared 
to  exist,  save  that  of  a  blouse-dad  barrow- 
man  in  wooden  shoes  that  clattered  like 
castanets  on  the  cobble-stones  of  the 
uneven  pavement,  as  their  wearer's  mo- 
notonous cry  of  ''Soud  1"  awoke  the  un- 
willing echoes  of  sleepy  streets  which  some 
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centuries  since  were  replete  with  life,  stir, 
and  colour.  There  were  the  grand  old 
mansions  reared  by  princely  merchants  of 
the  past,  often  with  armorial  bearings  in 
carven  stone  conspicuous  above  the  wide 
archway  of  the  "  porte  coch^re,"  and  some- 
times with  monograms  or  mottoes  on  which 
the  gold-leaf  was  not  wholly  tarnished  by 
time's  touch.  But  there  were  none  of 
those  picturesque  signs  of  decay  of  which 
in  Italy  we  see  so  much,  in  the  shape  of 
palaces  crumbling  to  dust,  of  shattered 
castles,  broken  aqueducts,  and  perhaps 
the  disjointed  columns  of  a  temple.  In 
this  Flemish  city  of  yore  there  were  no 
rains,  no  grass-grown  streets,  no  heaps  of 
rubbish  with  marble  fragments  peeping 
from  amidst  bricks  and  potsherds,  no  ivy 
draping  some  venerable  pile  that  tottered 
to  its  fall.  All  was  distressingly  neat, 
trim,  and  well  cared-for.  The  paint  and 
whitewash  on  every  house,  large  or  small, 
seemed  fresh  and  spotless.  The  windows 
were  rubbed  to  a  brightness  which  spoke 
well  for  the  domestic  industry  that  tended 
them,  and  every  available  scrap  of  brass 
had  been  burnished  till  it  glittered  like 
Mambrino's  helmet. 

Still,  save  perhaps  among  the  Dead 
Cities  on  the  banks  of  the  silted-up 
Zayder  Zee,  there  has  rarely  been  seen 
such  a  Sleepy  Hollow  of  a  town  as  this 
over  which  I  rambled,  on  a  sultry  summer 
afternoon.  There  was  shade  enough  in 
the  winding  streets,  where  narrow  shops, 
in  which  the  humblest  wares  were 
vended,  alternated  with  palatial  dwellings 
of  bygone  magnates,  while  here  and 
there  from  the  open  doorway  of  a  little 
church,  squeezed  in  as  it  were  between 
two  such  mansions,  came  a  whiff  of  in- 
cense and  a  deep  growl  of  organ  thunder. 
Yery  many  houses  had  an  oval  mirror 
arranged  in  a  black  frame  outside  of 
each  of  the  lower  windows,  to  enable 
the  indwellers  to  catch  an  early  view  of 
the  features  of  the  passers-by,  and  which,  in 
obedience  to  a  well  known  law  of  optics, 
revealed  too,  should  the  pedestrian  look 
up,  the  features  of  the  gazer  sitting  inside, 
like  a  spider  in  a  web.  But  even  this 
mild  source  of  amusement  must  have 
palled  upon  those  who  practised  it,  for 
scarcely  a  human  figure  came  in  sight 
Now  and  again  a  sandalled  Capuchin  monk, 
looking  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
surroondiDgs,  would  glide  past,  the  other 
visible  figures  being  mendicants  with 
crutches,  black-hooded  Beguines,  or  blue* 
robed  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  perhaps  a 


restaurateur's  lad  carrying  back  the  shining 
tin  which  had  contained  some  customer's 
twelve-o'clock  dinner. 

It  was  strange  to  me,  used  as  I  was  to 
busy  Paris  and  roaring  London,  to  note  the 
placid  demeanour  of  those  whose  fortunes 
were  bound  up  with  those  of  the  antique 
Flemish  city.  No  one  was  in  a  hurry. 
The  very  beggars  had  a  lazy  whine.  The 
shopkeepers  mostly  stood  at  their  doors, 
listlessly  chewing  the  stalk  of  some 
flower,  or  staring  before  them  with  lack- 
lustre eyes,  while  humming  a  tune,  nobly 
indifferent  to  business.  There  was  one 
curiosity  shop  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass, 
so  crammed  were  its  windows  with 
carved  ivory,  and  carved  oak,  with  brass 
and  bronze  tortured  into  shapes  beautiful 
and  grotesque,  with  majolica  ware  and 
Japan  porcelain,  missals  gorgeous  with 
colour,  cobweb  laces  yellowed  by  age,  and 
ancient  weapons,  and  books,  and  other 
relics  of  the  past.  But  here,  too,  the 
venerable  owner  of  these  treasures,  with 
horn-rimmed  spectacles  to  assist  his  bleared 
eyes,  sat  in  a  high-backed  fifteenth- century 
chair,  poring  over  a  tome  which  was  pro- 
bably printed  at  a  similar  date,  and  scarcely 
deigned  to  glance  at  the  stranger  who  was 
inspecting  his  stock-in-trade.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  mark  the  indolent  enjoyment  of 
the  red-shirted  boatmen  who  lay  languidly 
smoking  on  the  raised  poop  of  the  gaudy 
barges  which  lay  moored  here  and  there 
on  the  wide  canals,  the  quays  of  which  were 
shaded  by  lime-trees  amidst  the  rustling 
leaves  of  which  the  bees  hummed  noisily. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
bustling,  feverish,  nineteenth  century,  and 
that  our  own  insular  Babylon  was  but  a 
few  hours'  journey  from  this  drowsy  town. 

At  last,  however,  I  found  myself  in  a 
street  wider  than  the  rest,  along  which 
painted  country  waggons,  full  of  lace-capped 
and  kerchiefed  maids  and  matrons,  of  brass 
cans,  baskets,  and  empty  crates,  were 
jolting  and  rattling  with  thunderous  din 
over  the  stones,  drawn  by  sleek,  wild-look- 
ing horses,  which  seemed  to  wear  the 
minimum  of  harness  and  the  maximum  of 
bells,  and  which  pranced  and  snorted  in 
their  exultant  strength.  These  belonged, 
evidently,  to  well-to-do  peasants  who  had 
sold  their  poultry  and  their  tame  rabbits, 
their  butter  and  general  dairy  produce,  and 
were  now  returning  to  the  far-off  farms 
where  they  dwelt  among  the  polders,  and 
the  willows,  and  windmills,  and  flat 
meadows,  grazed  by  red  and  white  kine. 
Turning  in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  of 
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the  town  gate  towards  which  they  were 
hasteniDg,  I  presently  came  in  sight  of  the 
great  market-place  of  the  city,  where  all  of 
Ufe  and  movement  of  the  decayed  borgh 
seemed  to  have  concentrated  itself  for  the 
nonce,  since  it  was  market-day,  still  a 
solemn  and  important  event  in  old-world 
nooks  like  this. 

When  I  had  arrived  on  the  previous 
day,  and  was  traversing  the  to?m  to  reach 
my  hotel,  a  regiment  of  heavy  cavalry, 
mastering  nearly  a  thousand  steel  breast- 
plates and  shining  helmets,  had  been 
drawn  np  there  to  be  reviewed  by  a 
general,  whose  staff  made  quite  an  im- 
posing show  of  white  plumes  and  gold 
lace.  !N'ow  the  Grande  Place  was  more 
peacefully  filled  with  stalls,  and  booths, 
and  crimson  umbrellas,  while  the  hum  and 
buzz  of  voices,  and  the  clatter  of  wooden 
shoes  on  the  smooth,  round  stones  of  the 
sun-kissed  pavement,  contrasted  forcibly 
with  the  torpor  and  death-like  stillness  of 
the  tranquil  streets  through  which  I  had 
been  wandering.  It  was  getting  late  in 
the  day,  and,  no  doubt,  the  scene  was  less 
animated  than  it  would  have  been  in  the 
forenoon ;  but  still  there  was  no  lack  of 
buyers,  no  lack  of  sellers ;  while  the  com- 
modities exposed  for  sale  were  various 
indeed.  There  were  piles  of  oysters  from 
the  sea  that  lay  not  far  away,  and  long 
cudgels  of  that  matchless  Flanders  butter 
which  is  best  made  in  farms  which  lie  con- 
tiguous to  the  tall  dykes  which  keep  out  the 
eea  from  the  low-lying  pastures.  Summer 
snipe  would  alternate  with  masses  of 
the  guelder  rose  and  the  Dutch  tulip. 
Cheeses  and  mushrooms,  turkey  poults 
and  pottery,  heaps  of  luscious  fruit, 
and  gingerbread  moulded  into  many 
a  strange  device,  were  jumbled  together 
in  picturesque  confusion.  Beside  one 
stall  loaded  with  capons,  and  rabbits 
preternaturally  fat,  might  dangle  the 
carcase  of  a  roebuck,  or  perchance  of  a 
tiny  wild-boar,  whose  budding  tusks  could 
hardly  have  harmed  even  the  soft  skin  of 
an  Adonis.  Another  was  set  out  with 
wares  expressly  designed  to  tempt  the 
peasant  women  from  the  country,  dis- 
playing, as  it  did,  bright-hued  shawls  and 
kerchiefs,  heavy  earrings  and  crosses  of 
yellow  gold,  rosaries  warranted  to  have 
been  blessed  at  Rome,  pictures  of  saints  in 
rich  colours,  rhyming  Flemish  almanacs, 
and  queer  little  books  which  professed  to 
reveal  the  future  for  the  small  charge  of 
one  franc. 

Here  congregated,  in  considerable  force, 


the  English  colony  of  the  town,  wary,  dis- 
trustful,  but  ever  on  the  look-out  for  those 
good  bargains  which  are  never  more  ap- 
preciated than  by  the  British  materfamilias 
abroad.  And  the  bargains  themselves — 
the  higgling  and  cheapening,  the  show  of 
contempt  on  the  one  hand,  of  honest  in- 
dignation on  the  other,  the  shrieking^ 
stamping,  and  gesticulation,  which  seemed 
necessary  adjuncts  to  the  sale  of  a  couple 
of  chickens  or  a  basket  of  peaches  ! 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  Wall 
Street,  or  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  millions 
change  hands  without  a  tithe  of  the  excite- 
ment and  flurry  which  in  that  Flemish 
market  appeared  indispensable  to  the 
transfer  of  a  ham  or  the  vending  of  a  crisp 
salad.  The  correct  thing  seemed  to  be  for 
buyer  and  seller  to  engage  in  a  vehement 
altercation  which  was  only  terminated  by 
the  purchaser's  walking  wrathfnlly  away, 
pursued,  after  a  little  while,  by  the  soften- 
ing voice  of  the  vendor,  imploring  him  or 
her  to  return  and  take  possession  of  the 
coveted  goods  on  easier  terms.  And  the 
wordy  war  appeared,  nine  times  in  ten,  to 
have  an  amicable  ending,  and  to  lead  to  a 
deal.  -i . 

Like  a  ghostly  voice  calling  from  afar,  at 
quarter -hour  intervals,  rang  forth  the 
chimes  of  the  renowned  carillon,  high  up 
in  the  lofty  tower  of  the  belfry,  where 
stone  was  carved  almost  to  the  delicacy  of 
lacework  by  the  chisels  of  long-dead 
masons,  who  put  their  hearts  into  their 
work. 

That  market,  with  its  perpetual  tussles 
of  wit  and  will  between  those  who  sought 
to  buy  cheaply  and  those  who  wanted  the 
highest  procurable  price,  suited  better  with 
the  surroundings — the  hoods  and  lace  caps, 
the  blouses  and  sabots,  the  gabled  houses 
and  tall,  narrow  windows — than  did  the 
few  plate-glass  shopfronts  and  Frenchified 
caf^s  of  the  quasi  -  fashionable  street 
beyond. 

I  lingered  until  the  throng  had  thinned 
perceptibly,  and  then  went  back  to  my 
primitive  hostelry,  with  its  low-browed 
archway,  sparely  furnished  rooms,  and  a 
basket  in  the  entrance  hall,  like  a  cradle 
for  a  giant  baby,  in  which  I  was  informed 
that  the  much  -  enduring  waiter  slept, 
adding  the  duties  of  a  night  porter  to 
his  own  professional  functions.  They  gave 
me  a  good  dinner,  however,  in  the  gloomy 
little  '^salle,"  with  its  sanded  floor;  and 
after  a  while,  as  the  twilight  began  to 
gather,  I  sauntered  out  again  with  my 
cigar,  taking  my  way  towards  the  leafy 
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boulevard,  once  a  rampart,  which  flanks  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

On  the  leafy  boulevard,  once  a  rampart, 
and  bounded  still  on  its  outer  verge  by 
the  water-lilied  moat  which  was  once  a 
necessary  protection  from  foreign  foes  and 
rival  neighbours,  the  shadows  crept  slowly 
as  the  sun  sank  low  and  red  behind  the 
distant  sand-hills  of  the  coast-line.  Save 
for  a  few  pairs  of  lovers,  whispering  soft 
nothings  in  Flemish,  and  here  and  there 
a  pipe-smoking  burgher  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  children,  nursemaid  and  per- 
ambulator^  I  seemed  at  this  hour  to  have 
the  shaded  walks  to  myself,  when  suddenly 
I  espied,  dimly  visible  in  the  distance, 
something  which  might  pardonably  be  mis- 
taken for  the  tail  of  a  comet  that  had  gone 
astray,  and  was  brushing  the  earth  as  it 
awept  on.  Fiery  specks  seemed  to  be 
dotted  along  a  lengthening  line,  waving, 
swaying,  like  so  many  will-o'-the-wisps, 
as  they  came  on.  Higher  up,  many-coloured 
balls  of  fire  were  fluttering  aloft,  balls  of 
red,  of  green,  of  blue,  and  anon  of  violet 
or  yellow,  as  if  ruby,  and  topaz,  and 
amethyst,  sapphire,  and  emerald,  fresh 
from  the  cavern  garden  in  which  Aladdin 
was  shut  up  by  the  necromancer,  had  been 
borne  along  by  supernatural  agency.  A 
swell  of  music,  however,  suggested  a  more 
prosaic  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 

^'C'estla  Betraite,  Monsieur — la  Grande 
Betraite  aux  Flambeaux,"  said  a  corpulent 
Flemish  citizen  in  answer  to  my  question. 
"  It  occurs  but  once  a  year,  so  that  monsieur 
is  fortunate." 

On  came  the  lengthy  procession,  as 
higher  and  clearer  arose  the  notes  of 
martial  music ;  on  it  came,  accompanied  by 
a  hurrying  crowd  of  sightseers  who  kept 
abreast  of  it,  and  filled  up  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  elm-shaded  boulevard, 
while  the  trampling  of  feet  and  the 
smothered  hum  of  voices  resounded  through 
the  hot  air  of  the  summer  night. 

"  The  Middle  Ages  still ! "  I  murmured 
to  myself,  as  I  stood  back  to  let  the 
pageant  pass.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
The  torch-bearers  were  for  the  most  part 
soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
of  the  various  regiments  in  garrison,  so 
that  sometimes  the  glare  was  reflected 
back  from  the  polished  corslets  of  a  group 
of  cuirassiers,  and  anon  lit  up  the  brass 
mountings  of  artillery  accoutrements,  or 
shone  upon  the  pearl  grey  and  dark  blue 
of  infantry  uniforms.  The  different 
military  buids,  divided  into  sections,  had 
their  place  in  the  processions,  and  drummed 


and  blew  their  best.  But  the  long  array 
was  not  by  any  means  exclusively  military 
in  its  character.  Eoom  had  been  found 
for  those  musical  societies  which  in  Belgium 
are  so  numerous,  and  which  on  holiday 
occasions  take  the  place  of  the  more 
pompous  and  privileged  guilds  of  mediaeval 
times.  These  had  turned  out  in  great 
force  to  swell  the  famous  Betraite  aux 
Flambeaux,  and  their  music,  and  flags, 
and  scarves,  did  much  to  augment  the 
show. 

There  they  were  in  their  numbers,  the 
rival  societies  of  the  Orpheon  and  of  Saint 
Cecilia^  patroness  of  musicians,  their  heavy 
banners  flaunting  aloft.  That  of  the  Or- 
pheon, I  noticed,  was  of  purple  velvet, 
stiff  with  gold  embroidery;  while  Saint 
Cecilia's  votaries  made  their  tuneful  march 
beneath  an  oriflamme  of  azure  and  silver. 
Of  smaller  associations  there  was  no  lack, 
and  oddly  chosen  names  were  often  in- 
scribed upon  their  guidons  and  ensigns. 
The  Green  Bonnets  were  matched  by  the 
Bluecaps.  The  Avenir  contrasted  with  the 
Old  Flemings.  The  Lion  of  Flanders  was 
followed  by  the  Fleur  de  Lys,  and  this 
again  by  the  Patriotic,  the  members  of 
which  wore  red  Phrygian  caps  and  sang 
the  Marseillaise.  After  the  Fanfarons 
came  the  Black  Tulips.  All,  however, 
played  well,  with  manifest  enthusiasm,  and 
with  creditable  skill.  And  still  the  cressets 
flared,  and  the  dancing  balls  of  tinted 
light  hovered  high  in  air,  like  huge  fire- 
flies on  the  wing. 

The  yellow  glare  of  the  torches  went 
and  came,  their  smoky  gleam  giving  a 
weird  and  strange  look  to  the  long  and 
straggling  procession.  They  were  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  humble  link  to 
the  costly  flambeau  of  white  wax,  or  the 
flaming  brand  of  solid  resin.  Very  various, 
too,  were  the  tinted  lights,  many  of  which 
were  mere  Chinese  lanterns  of  paper, 
while  others  were  globes  of  coloured  glass, 
whichsparkled  likemonstrous  jewels  as  they 
swung  to  and  fro,  dangling  from  tall  and 
slender  poles.  The  march  seemed  endless. 
More  tunics,  more  helmets,  more  breast- 
plates flashing  back  the  torchlight,  the 
bravery  of  the  dismounted  hussar,  the  more 
sombre  garb  of  the  artilleryman,  lancers  in 
white  mantles  and  Polish  caps,  linesmen, 
sappers,  and  pioneers,  soldiers  and  civilians, 
the  civic  guard,  and  the  glee  clubs, 
irregularly  marshalled,  but  all  entering 
heartily  into  the  business  of  the  hour. 
Elsewhere,  such  a  display  might  have 
seemed  incongruous,  but  not  there — not 
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on  that  sandy  boulevard,  that  was  a  ram- 
part once,  patrolled  no  doubt  by  steel- 
capped  mercenaries  from  the  Rhine,  hired 
by  the  good  city  to  keep  out  their  brother 
free  lances  in  the  pay  of  some  one  elsa 
The  more  mediaeval  it  looked,  the  better  it 
harmonised  with  that  half-seen  sea  of  steep 
roofs  and  church  towers,  and  with  the 
broad  moat,  where  the  sluggish  water 
flowed  so  darkly  among  the  wide  leaves  of 
the  white-petalled  lilies.  The  torches,  the 
many-hued  lamps,  might  just  as  well  have 
suited  with  the  fourteenth  century  as  with 
our  own,  and  reminded  me  of  our  English 
King,Ed ward's  hesitation  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  accept  Van  Artevelde's  liberal  offer 
that  Flanders,  with  her  myriads  of  looms 
and  vast  wealth,  should  be  annexed  for 
ever  to  the  pastoral,  hard- fighting  England 
of  that  day. 

A  gallant  spectacle  it  was ;  the  darkness, 
which  on  that  moonless  night  had  deepened 
into  a  solemn  chiaroscuro,  was  just  enough 
to  lend  an  air  of  mystery  and  wonder  to 
the  procession  as  it  flowed  by  to  the  spirit- 
stirring  music  of  the  bands.  The  faces  of 
those  who  walked  in  it  looked  pale  in  the 
fierce  glare  of  the  torches,  or  caught  fan- 
tastic patches  of  light  from  the  coloured 
lanterns.  Even  the  crowd  of  moving 
spectators  did  not  produce  the  effect  of 
marring  the  picture,  consisting,  as  it 
mainly  did,  of  peasants  from  the  country, 
who  had  lingered  for  the  sight,  and 
who,  with  some  slight  allowance  for 
modem  innovations,  probably  looked  very 
like  their  precursors  of  the  old  Plantagenet 
or  Tudor  times.  There  were  the  coifs  and 
caps  and  kirtles,  the  lace  and  ornaments 
that  old  masters  transferred  to  canvas,  the 
sabots  of  birchwood,  the  classic  blouse  that 
earned  for  a  Roman  Emperor  his  nick- 
name of  Caracalla,  the  coarse  red  jerkins 
of  Flemish  bargemen,  and  only  a  few 
black  coats  and  cylindrical  hats  to  jar 
with  the  more  appropriate  attire  of  the 
majority.  Even  the  fact  that  a  couple  of 
brown-robed  monks  —  out  by  license  of 
their  Superior,  no  doubt — stood  at  the 
comer  of  one  of  those  stone  staircases  which 
gave  access  to  the  ancient  rampart  from 
the  low-lying  streets  beneath,  and  looked 
benignly  on,  seemed  to  me  a  happy  coin- 
cidence, and  might  have  been  quite  as 
natural  in  the  times  when  the  House  of 
Burgundy  bore  sway  over  the  stiff-necked 
municipalities  of  the  most  opulent  portion 
of  their  dominions. 

They  were  all  gone  at  last,  soldiers  and 
peaceful  citizens,  cresset  and  torch  and 


hovering  balls  of  bright  colour,  music  and 
flags,  Orpheon  and  S<iint  Cecilia,  the  eager 
jostling  crowd  of  gazers,  the  performers 
zealous  in  their  duties,  clashing  cymbal?, 
echoing  drums,  and  resonant  brass.  I 
loitered  there  until  the  last  gleams  of 
emerald  ^reen  and  ruby  red  had  faded  out 
of  my  vision,  and  the  distant  notes  of 
trumpet  and  trombone  came  but  faintly 
to  my  ears,  and  then  lit  a  fresh  cigar  and 
rambled  back  to  my  hotel,  to  muse,  and 
perhaps  to  dream,  of  the  queer  sights, 
suitable  to  that  time-forgotten  place,  but 
to  few  others,  which  on  that  day  had 
forced  themselves  upon  my  notice.  On 
the  morrow  the  arrival  of  my  letters  set 
me  free  to  depart,  and  steam  forthwith 
bore  me  far  away  from  that  sleepy  sur- 
vival of  the  medisBval  past  of  which  I  had 
caught  some  casual  glimpses,  and  launched 
me  again  into  the  nineteenth  century. 


By  ELEANOK  0.  PRICE. 
Author  qf  "  Ocrold,"  •«  Alexia,"  efe.,  €tc 

PART  IL 

CHAPTER  XIII. 
MRS.   PEROIVAL'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Marquise  did  not  appear  till  nearly 
eleven  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Percival  came 
down  about  the  same  time.  She  had  been 
writing  a  long  letter  to  the  Canon,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  very  fond  of  his 
wife,  and  had  not  much  approved  of  this 
expedition.  He  and  River  Gate  seemed  a 
long  way  off,  and  Mrs.  Percival  sincerely 
wished  herself  back  again.  She  did  not 
think  herself  suited  to  foreign  life  or  to 
tragedies. 

The  weight  of  Gelia's  and  Vincent's 
disloyalties,  however,  rolled  off  when 
she  came  down  into  the  cheerful 
brilliancy  of  that  morning  at  La  Tour 
Blanche.  The  lightness  and  brightness  of 
everything  struck  her  with  amazement : 
Celia's  careless,  laughing  talk — with  M.  de 
Cemay,  of  all  people^  who  had  come  to 
breakfast,  as  well  as  two  or  three  other 
sportsmen,  before  going  off  to  shoot — 
Achille's  politeness  and  fine  looks,  dressed 
as  he  was  in  a  linen  shooting-coat  which 
would  have  tried  most  people.  He  was 
telling  Vincent  and  Paul,  who  were  got  up 
in  a  different  style,  that  before  they  had 
walked  far  they  would  wish  their  Engliah 
clothes  back  in  England.   Then,  the  dining- 
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room  was  so  pretty,  the  ehnttdrs  nearly 
closed,  rays  of  sunlight  falling  in  on  the 
polished  breakfast- table  with  its  silver 
dishes  and  heaps  of  fruit  and  flowers ;  and 
Antoinette,  her  dark  eyes  smiling,  free 
from  trouble  for  the  moment,  as  it  seemed, 
sat  beside  Mrs.  Percival  and  talked  to  her 
in  a  charming  little  way,  begging  her  to 
come  and  see  her  garden  and  her  chickens. 

It  was  all  more  French  tlian  anything 
Mrs.  Percival  had  ever  seen  in  fiance, 
except  long  ago,  in  time  spent  with 
Madame  de  Ferrand.  She  had  felt  the  fasci- 
nation of  it  then ;  she  felt  it  now ;  only, 
behind  her  involuntary  enjoyment  lay  that 
feeling  of  unreality,  of  dancing  on  a  vol- 
cano, of  the  deception  of  a  dream,  which 
had  haunted  her  ever  since  she  arrived. 

After  breakfast  she  went  out  on  the 
terrace  with  Antoinette,  and  watched  the 
sportsmen  and  their  dogs  getting  ready  to 
start  All  the  arrangements  were  very 
un-English :  the  men  in  linen  jackets  and 
straw  hats,  with  bags  to  carry  their  own 
game ;  each  man  followed  by  his  own  dog, 
and  no  keepers  to  be  seen.  There  was 
immense  taking  and  excitement,  and 
hurrying  to  and  fro.  Mrs.  Percival  did 
not  quite  know  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
found  the  sun,  which  was  blazing  down  on 
the  terrace,  decidedly  too  hot.  She  went 
back  into  the  cool,  dark  hall,  and  turned 
into  the  salon.  Antoinette,  who  was 
playing  with  the  dogs  and  watching  her 
father,  did  not  follow  her.  Paul,  too,  was 
out  there,  rather  happy  and  amused.  Jack, 
a  dog  constant  to  old  associations,  had 
attached  himself  to  him,  and  would  not 
leave  him.  Di  seemed  more  to  value  her 
privilege  of  following  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
miraiL  The  Frenchmen  very. much  ad- 
mired these  Clumbers,  who  were  very  clever 
dogs  at  poking  here  and  there  in  French 
fai^on,  and  driving  the  game  out  of 
hedges  and  gorse  thickets,  besides  being 
just  aa  happy  in  the  water  as  on  land. 

In  the  salon,  which  was  almost  dark 
—  only  crossed  by  lines  of  light  from  the 
shutters — ^Mrs.  Percival  found  Oelia  lying 
back  in  an  armchair,  and  Vincent  standing 
at  a  comer  of  the  mantelpiece,  looking 
down  at  her  and  talking.  Mrs.  Percivfd 
was  quite  conscious  that  he  stopped  short 
when  she  came  in. 

"  You  are  going  to  shoot,  Vincent,  are  you 
notV  she  said,  and  her  tone  was  unusually 
sharp  for  the  gentle  Mrs.  Percival 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Vincent,  not  crossly, 
but  in  a  resigned  sort  of  way. 

''Well— they  are  ready  to  start." 


"Ob,  no,  they  will  chatter  for  some 
time  yet.  I  know  their  little  ways,"  he 
answered,  and  he  looked  at  Gelia  and 
laughed.  ''I  mean  to  take  it  easy,  and  I 
don't  see  the  use  of  getting  a  sun-stroke 
to  begin  with." 

"  You  a  soldier,  and  from  India  1  And 
as  to  your  manners — "  said  Mrs.  Percival* 
"  I  wonder  you  can  endure  him,  Gelia." 

Gelia  sat  motionless,  smiling  lazily, 
looking  down  at  the  fan  she  was  playing 
with. 

**  She  likes  me  very  much,"  said  Vincent 
'<  Don't  you,  belle  Marquise — ^belle  cousine? 
— that  little  ass  M.  de  Gemay  is  always 
calling  you  '  belle  voisine.'  I  wonder  how 
you  can  stand  hu  impertinence,  really." 

*'I^onsense,"  said  Gelia.  "Yes,  Aunt 
Flo,  you  are  right;  he  is  unbearable.  Sa 
utterly  unmanageable — but  I  think  it  must 
be  partly  your  fault  for  bringing  him  up 
so  badly." 

"  Ob,  no  doubt,  I  dare  say  it  is  entirely 
my  fault,"  answered  Mrs.  Percival,  with  a 
touch  of  coldness. 

She  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  beside  a 
little  velvet  table,  on  which  were  some 
pretty  old  things — snu£f-boxes,  Montmirail 
miniatures,  and  so  on.  She  began  ex- 
amining these  things  one  by  one,  with  an 
air  of  interest,  while  Gelia  still  played  with 
her  fan,  and  Vincent  lounged  in  his  comer. 

"Who  is  this "  Mrs.  Percival  was 

beginning,  after  a  minute  of  silence,  when 
the  door  was  pushed  open  behind  her,  and 
Achilla's  voice  said : 

"  Is  Gelia  here  1  Ah !  Would  you  come 
to  me  in  the  library  for  a  moment,  mon 
amieV 

His  wife  looked  round  with  an  air  of 
surprise,  lifting  her  eyebrows;  then  got  up 
slowly,  and  walked  languidly  out  of  the 
room. 

Vincent  immediately,  with  a  sort  of 
sigh,  threw  himself  into  the  chair  she  had 
left.  Mrs.  Percival  looked  at  him,  while 
she  played  with  the  miniatures. 

"Isn't  this  a  jolly  room) "  he  said,  after 
a  moment.  "Fancy  you,  of  all  people, 
finding  your  way  here,  and  actually  bring- 
ing Eomaine  with  you.  My  father  was  a 
wise  man,  I  suppose,  as  usual ;  he  preferred 
staying  at  home." 

"  Fancy  you  spending  your  whole  life 
here.  That  strikes  one  as  still  funnier," 
said  Mrs.  Percival. 

"  WeU,  I  don't  know  any  just  cause  or 
impediment,"  said  Vincent,  staring  at  her 
fiercely,  but  speaking  good  -  humouredly 
enough.    "  Gelia  and  I  were  always  good 
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friends,  and  now  we  are  better  friends  still. 
She  made  a  tremendoos  mistake  once ;  but 
it  ia  always  possible  to  make  the  best  of 
things,  yon  know.'' 

"  It  is  not  always  either  right  or  possible 
to  escape  the  consequence  of  one's  mis- 
takes/' said  Mrs.  Percival  rather  stiffly. 

«  Very  neatly  pat,  my  dear  mother ;  bat 
people  generally  do  what  they  can  in  that 
way," 

**  And,  Vincent,  as  to  Celia's  mistake — 
of  course  you  mean  her  marriage — ^never 
was  a  person  more  bent  on  making  a  mis- 
take of  the  kind.  If  you  had  been  at 
home  things  might  have  been  different.  I 
can't  say " 

*'  They  certainly  woald." 

''  Weil,  I  assure  you  that  she  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  she  was  doing. 
Bat  Cdlia,  to  me,  is  incomprehensible.  My 
opinion  is,  that  she  has  no  heart  at  all.  I 
have  told  you  so  before,  Vincent  I  dare 
say  it  amuses  her  to  have  you  here,  but  as 
to  caring — if  you  were  to  get  shot  acci- 
dentally to-day,  for  instance,"  said  Mrs. 
Percival,  warming  to  the  subject,  '4t 
would  be  no  great  trouble  to  her.  She  would 
eat  her  dinner  just  as  comfortably  after  it." 

Vincent  himself  had  told  Celia  the  same 
sort  of  thing  often  enough,  but  his  mother's 
saying  it  made  him  rather  angry. 

''You  certainly  don't  understand  her," 
he  said.  "  However,  if  yoa  were  right — 
would  you  at  this  moment,  may  I  ask, 
prefer  that  Celia  should  be  desperately  in 
love  with  me  1 " 

''Prefer!  Don't  talk  in  that  wicked 
way,  Vincent,"  said  his  mother. 

•'Very  well,"  he  said.  "Then  don't 
you  see  what  a  safe  state  of  things  it  is ) 
Madame  la  Marquise — I  adore  her,  there 
is  no  one  else  worth  looking  at  in  the 
world,  in  my  opinion — is  absolutely  above 
danger.  She  has  supreme  good  sense — I 
grant  you,  she  is  a  little  cold,  but  so  much 
the  better  for  her.  There  never  lived  a 
woman  more  able  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  to  enjoy  life  a  little,  too,  in  spite  of 
her  stupid  marriage." 

"  Stupid  marriage  1  He  is  much,  much 
too  good  for  her." 

"Exactly;  that's  the  stnpidness  of  it. 
Now  are  you  comforted,  my  dear  soul ) 
Do  you  see  that  my  staying  here  does  no 
harm  to  anybody,  except  myself  1" 

"  No,  I  don't  see,"  said  Mrs.  Percival.  "  If 
you  were  not  here,  people  would  not  talk, 
and  Celia  would  make  herself  contented, 
and  AchUle  de  Montmirail  would  be  happy, 
which  I  can  plainly  see  he  is  not    He  is 


too  nice  to  make  himself  disagreeable 
abont  it,  bat  I  can  see  that  yoa  ought  to 
go  away — and  yoa  know  it  yourself,  too. 
You  talk  about  being  '  good  friends '  'with 
Celifti  but  people  have  eyes,  and  are  quite 
sharp  enough  to  see  the  meaning  of  that." 

"  Now  I  should  like  to  know  who  has 
been  talking  to  you  about  it ) "  began 
Vincent,  in  Ms  most  obstinate  tones.  "Some 
one  has  pat  you  ap  to  all  this ;  yoa  have 
not  been  here  long  enough  to  see  for  your- 
self. Come,  confess ;  you  will  have  to  tell 
me  in  the  end.  Not  that  little  beast  De 
Cemay,  in  the  train  yesterday  1  Or  does 
it  all  spring  out  of  Eomaine's  imagination  ? 
Scandal  was  never  in  your  line,  so  I  shan't 
give  you  all  the  credit  to  yourself." 

Mrs.  Percival  had  no  time  to  answer  his 
qaestions,  for  just  then,  much  to  her  relief, 
Celia  came  back  into  the  room. 

"I  wish  people  wouldn't  be  tragical," 
she  said,  with  her  pretty  smile.  "  Achille 
has  just  wished  me  good-bye  as  if  he  was 
going  off  to  the  wars,  and  never  expected 
to  come  back  again.  Is  Vincent  gone  f 
Oh,  there  you  are  1  The  room  is  so  dark, 
I  can't  see.  Well,  they  are  starting  now,  so 
you  had  better  wake  up  and  go  with  them." 

Vincent  got  up,  but  lingered  a  moment. 
The  talk  with  his  mother,  for  whom,  after 
all,  he  had  some  respect,  had  left  a  shadow 
on  his  face. 

"  You  won't  be  contented  till  you  have 
got  rid  of  us  all,"  he  said.  *'  What  are  you 
going  to  do  when  we  are  gone  to  the  warsl" 

"We  are  going  to  drive  to  Bois-le- 
Comte,  if  Aunt  Flo  would  like  it,"  said 
Celia. 

"  Bois-le-Comte  1  There's  a  dead  rose  in 
the  moat  somewhere,"  he  murmured,  so 
that  Mrs.  Percival  could  hardly  hear  him. 

But  she  heard  Celia's  laughing  answer : 

**  Oh,  good  dog,  you  are  waiting  for  a 
bone,"  and  saw  her  give  Vincent  the  rose 
she  was  wearing. 

He  went  out  without  farther  farewells ; 
and  then  Celia  turned  to  her  aunt,  with 
her  usual  matter-of-f actness,  and  began  to 
explain  what  Bois-le-Comte  was,  and  who 
lived  there,  and  how  the  drive  was  very 
pretty,  though  rather  long.  Mra.  Percival 
was  quite  ready  to  drive  anywhere  or  do 
anything.  Her  cheeks  were  burning  with 
the  excitement  of  talking  to  Vincent.  She 
was  half-frightened  now  at  her  own  courage 
in  facing  him,  and  yet  glad  that  she  had 
done  it  Certainly  her  son  was  a  more 
hopeful  subject  than  her  niece,  though  she 
could  not  say  much  for  him.  He  loved 
his  mother  in  a  sort  of  way,  she  believedi 
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and  in  his  more  reasonable  moments  under- 
stood her  motives ;  but  as  for  Gelia,  once 
more,  and  this  time  for  good,  she  gave  up 
any  idea  of  interfering  with  her  in  any 
way.  She  was  far  too  stately,  far  too  self- 
satisfied,  far  too  cold,  this  woman  who 
could  come  in  laughing  at  her  husband's 
affectionate  good-bye.  That  little  touch 
repelled  Mrs.  Percival  from  Gelia  more 
than  she  could  have  thought  possible.  Till 
then,  some  kind  of  old  superstitious  afifec- 
tion,  lingering  on  in  spite  of  all  her  own 
convictions,  had  half  kept  her  from  believ- 
ing what  she  so  often  said,  Uiat  Celia  had 
no  heart. 

**I  ^should  like  a  drive  very  much — 
whenever  you  like,"  she  said  cheerfully, 
determined  not  to  be  oppressed  by  Gelia. 

"Very  well.  At  two  o'clock,  then, 
please,"  said  the  Marquise.  "  I  wonder  if 
Antoinette  will  come.''  She  went  to  the 
window  and  pulled  open  the  shutters. 
"  Netta!  why  do  you  stand  out  there  in  the 
sun,  petite,  without  even  a  parasol  ?  My 
aunt  and  I  are  going  to  Bois-le-Gomte  this 
afternoon ;  will  you  come  too  ? " 

Antoinette,  who  was  standing  rather 
dreamily  on  the  terrace,  looked  round  at 
her,  and  then  walked  slowly  up  to  the 
window.  Her  usual  ready  sweetness  seemed 
for  once  to  have  deserted  her, 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  stupefied  with 
the  heat ! "  cried  Gelia.  '^  Gome  in  at  once. 
Tou  had  better  lie  down  for  an  hour.  What 
do  you  say  about  going  with  us  9 " 

Antoinette  stepped  in  at  the  window. 
She  looked  pale  and  odd ;  her  eyes  were 
frightened  and  confused,  and  she  gazed  at 
her  stepmother  with  a  sort  of  anxiety. 

"  Do  you  feel  iU,  my  dear )  "  said  Mrs. 
Percival  kindly,  going  up  to  them,  and 
taking  the  girPs  hand. 

The  friendly  human  touch  seemed  to 
bring  Antoinette  back  to  her  senses. 

"Oh  no,  madame,  thank  you;  I  am 
very  weD,"  she  answered  politely.  "  But, 
maman,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  should 
like  to  stay  at  home  this  afternoon." 

"Tou  know  I  only  want  you  to  please 
yourself,"  said  Gelia,  a  little  coldly. 

"  Did  papa  say  anything  to  you  about 
coming  home  early  ? " 

"  No,  not  a  word." 

"  Ah  !  when  I  wished  him  good-bye,  he 
said,  rather  in  a  hurry,  '  I  may  be  at  home 
early,  perhaps  long  before  the  others.  You 
will  arrange;'  and  then  M.  de  Gernay 
called  to  him,  and  he  went  oS  at  once.  I 
did  not  know  what  he  meant" 

"If  he  wants  people  to  attend  to  his 


sentences  he  should  finish  them,"  said  Gelia, 
with  a  slight  laugh.  "  There  certainly  is 
nothing  for  you  to  arrange ;  and  he  would 
not  wish  yon  to  stay  at  home  from  a 
drive  for  him." 

"  I  don't  know.     I  think  he  did " 

"  As  to  coming  home  early,  that  is  non- 
sense. Of  course  he  will  stay  with  his 
friends.    However,  petite,  please  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  maman.  I  think  I  will 
stay  at  home,"  said  the  girl ;  and  without 
saying  any  more  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

"  That  poor  child  has  a  way  of  taking 
up  all  her  father's  fancies,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise. "Now,  Aunt  Flo,  as  we  have  a 
little  light  in  the  room,  I  should  like  to 
show  you  my  tapestry.  I  really  am  rather 
proud  of  it,  and  I  know  you  are  a  good 
judge.  These  Frenchwomen  work  very 
well,  but  I  don't  think  they  have  much 
notion  of  colour." 

Mrs.  Percival  was  ready  to  admire  any- 
thing, and  for  the  nexb  few  hours,  talking 
the  old  art  jargon,  driving,  visiting,  seeing 
new  country,  and  amused  by  new  ways  and 
new  people,  she  meekly  followed  Gelia's 
lead.  Nobody  could  say  that  the  Marquise 
de  Montmirail's  manner  to  her  nice  English 
aunt  was  not  perfection. 

At  La  Tour  Blanche  the  day  went  on 
slowly. 

At  first  there  were  shots  to  be  heard, 
but  they  died  away  gradually  in  the 
distance,  as  the  sportsmen  strayed  farther 
from  home.  After  the  carriage  had  driven 
away,  Antoinette  came  out  again,  and 
walked  down  with  Suzanne  to  the  village, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Sisters^  and  arrange 
something  about  church  decoration  for  the 
following  Sunday;  she  always  supplied 
flowers  for  the  altar  of  Oar  Lady. 

One  of  the  Sisters,  who  was  old  and 
friendly,  and  had  known  Mademoiselle 
Antoinette  for  years,  hinted  a  question 
with  respectful  smiles : 

"Was  it  true  that  she  was  going  to 
leave  them  all,  one  of  these  days  ?  " 

"Pas  encore!"  said  Suzanne,  shaking 
her  head  and  laughing. 

Antoinette  coloured  faintly. 

"  No,  ma  soBur,"  she  said.  "  I  love  the  old 
Tour  Blanche  far  too  much  to  leave  it." 

She  came  out  with  Suzanne  from  the 
Sisters'  little  house,  the  old  one  nodding 
her  white  cap  and  smiling  at  the  door,  into 
the  sunny  village  street,  where  yellow 
leaves  were  beginning  to  fall.  It  was 
three  o'clock,  the  Angelus  was  ringing,  and 
people  looked  up  from  their  work  for  a 
moment      A  few  women  crossed  them- 
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selves ;  amoDg  these  were  Antoinette  and 
her  old  nurse,  as  they  came  down  over  the 
white  brU^e,  where  the  water  rippled  and 
ran,  intoVne  golden  shade  of  the  avenue. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  shadows 
were  beginning  to  lengthen,  Antoinette  put 
on  her  large  pinafore  tied  with  red  ribbons, 
and  went  round  to  feed  her  chickens.  Her 
little  terrier,  Rataplan,  went  with  her,  and 
when  this  business  wa3  done,  they  came 
back  together  and  sat  down  on  a  bench  in 
a  shady  comer  of  the  terrace,  the  only  live 
things  to  be  seen  in  that  great  white 
square  of  walU  and  tower?,  as  they  lay 
sleeping  in  their  usual  drowsy  quietness 
under  the  clear  stillness  of  the  afternoon 
sky.  Antoinette  sat  with  her  hands  folded, 
and  a  certain  wistful  wonder  in  her  eyes ; 
she  looked  childish  enough  still,  her  black 
hair  curling  under  her  round,  shady  hat ; 
but  she  had  learned  a  good  deal  since  the 
beginning  of  that  summer,  since  the  day — 
how  well  she  remembered  it — when  Vincent 
Percival  first  arrived  from  Paris. 

She  was  still  too  young  to  know  that 
there  are  hurts  which  are  hopeless,  and 
cannot  be  healed ;  and  even  now  she 
thought  that  the  old  days,  so  happy  by 
contrast,  might  come  round  again — the 
days  when  Celia  seemed  to  find  all  her 
happiness  at  home,  with  the  two  who 
certainly  found  theirs  in  her.  Well,  it 
was  all  very  strange,  and  very  disappointing  j 
and  perhaps  even  her  father's  friend,  Mr. 
Eomaine,  with  those  kind,  wonderful  eyes 
of  his,  could  not  do  much  good.  French 
girls  are  not  usually  shy  or  conscious; 
Antoinette  certainly  was  not;  but  she 
knew  what  shyness  was  as  she  sat  there 
and  thought  a  little  of  Paul,  her  eyes 
drooping  at  the  remembrance  of  his,  a 
smile  trembling  about  her  mouth,  though 
she  knew  she  was  doing  wrong. 

"  Mon  DIeu  1 1  am  very  wicked  and  silly," 
she  sighed  to  herself  at  last ;  and  just  then 
Rataplan  gave  a  low  growl. 

Then  he  sprang  iown  barking  from  the 
bench,  and  rushed  in  great  excitement 
down  the  steps  into  the  courtyard.  Then 
he  came  back  again,  barkiog  violently  at 
another  dog,  which  climbed  the  steps 
wearily,  its  tongue  hanging  out,  and  came 
grovelling  in  spaniel  fashion  along  the 
terrace,  and  laid  itself  down  at  Antoinette'd 
feet. 

•^  Chut,  Rataplan  I  what  is  this  1 "  cried 
the  girl  wildly,  for  she  saw  that  the  dog 
was  Di,  who  had  gone  out  with  her  father. 


The  poor  animal  had  been  shot,  for  blood 
was  flowing  slowly  from  a  wound  in  iti 
neck,  staining  all  the  white  satiny  carl« 
that  were  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Poor  Di 
lay  and  panted  in  a  shady  place,  looking 
up  to  Antoinette  with  her  gold-brown  eyes^ 
which  seemed  to  speak,  to  beg  for  some^ 
thing. 

"  Oh,  my  poor  dog,  who  has  hurt  yoa  I 
Quelle  horreur  1 "  cried  the  girl.  "  Lie  still 
then  ;  I  must  fetch  you  some  water ; "  and 
she  dashed  into  the  house,  screaming  fori 
Suzanne.  Bat  Suzanne,  perhaps  asfee^ 
after  her  walk  to  the  village,  did  not  hear. 

Antoinette  brought  Rataplan's  little  pan 
of  water  from  the  hall,  and  made  f)i  drink^ 
which  she  did  eagerly,  and  bathed  the 
wound,  which  seemed  to  be  only  slight, 
and  the  poor  clotted  hair,  while  the  old 
dog  licked  her  hands  and  gazed  with 
piteous  eyes. 

But  Antoinette,  in  all  her  grief  and 
sympathy,  was  not  prepared  for  what 
followed.  The  dog  struggled  to  her  feet, 
and  set  off,  lame  as  she  was,  towards 
the  steps.  Antoinette  stood  watching  her 
with  wonder,  and  then  a  sudden  terror 
made  her  heart  stand  stilL  Di  came  back 
to  her,  took  a  corner  of  the  white  pinafore 
in  her  mouth,  and  pulled  it  gently ;  then 
running  back  to  the  steps  again,  stopping, 
looking  back,  whining  suddenly  a  little, 
as  if  to  say :  "  Don't  you  understand  me  t  '* 

Antoinette  followed  her  a  few  yards,  and 
then  she  ran  down  the  steps,  and  stood 
wagging  her  tail  for  a  moment,  looking 
up  with  those  speaking  eyes  of  hers.  Sd 
she  went  on  down  the  courtyard,  and  by 
this  time  Antoinette  understood,  though 
in  a  strange,  unconscious  way.  For  she 
never  could  remember  what  she  thought^ 
or  feared,  or  felt,  or  which  way  they 
went,  or  how  she  scrambled  through 
hedges,  jumped  ditches,  and  flew  aloDg 
lanes,  in  her  wild  run  with  Di  across 
country,  that  silent,  terrible  afternooa 
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six  months  ago  when  he  asked  you  to 
marry  himt  If  yon  had  seen  fit  to  do 
this,  your  wealth  by  now  might  hare  been 
his,  and  this  blow,  thongh  heavy,  would 
not  have  been  a  deadly  one." 

"If  I  could  but  have  known !  if  I  could 
but  have  known  1 "  she  moaned,  beating  her 
hands  together  once  more. 

Through  the  gloom  of  this  thought  there 
struggled  a  faint  ray  of  hope.  The  ^*  no '' 
she  had  then  spoken  was  not  meant  to  be 
final,  was  not  Ukely  to  be  so  unless  some- 
thing very  unforeseen  occurred  between  her 
and  Lance — here  a  passing,  a  very  passing 
thought  was  given  to  Miss  Shore  and  her 
easel.  Very  well  then,  her  retraction  of 
that  "  no  "  might  be  hastened  somewhat,  or 
even  might  be  volunteered — so  in  her  im- 
petuous longing  to  be  of  service  to  him  it 
seemed  to  her — ^without  loss  of  dignity  or 
womanliness. 

Sheand  Lance  wereon  the  best  and  easiest 
of  terms,  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  say : 
"Lance,  my  pride  and  sensitiveness  are 
ridiculous,  and  always  have  been  ridiculous. 
I  only  wish  I  knew  how  to  trample  them 
under  foot  and  be  done  with  them  for 
ever."  Lance,  no  doubt,  would  readOy 
enough  see  the  drift  of  her  confession,  and 
would  speak  over  again  the  words  that  he 
had  found  so  easy  to  speak  before. 

Till  this  was  done  she  resolved  that  she 
would  communicate  to  no  one  the  contents 
of  the  Australian  letter,  and  she  thanked 
heaven  for  the  fortunate  conjunction  of 
circumstances  which  had  made  its  hateful 
news  known  to  her  before  any  one  else  in 
the  house. 

*<  If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then 
'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly," 

Was  Madge's  brief  summing  up  of  her 
long  hour  of  painful  thought,  as  she  nerved 
herself  to  the  doing  of  a  deed  that  had  more 
than  a  spice  of  heroism  in  it. 

She  folded  the  letter,  locked  it  up  in  her 
desk,  and  then  still  farther  to  ensure  its 
safe  keeping,  slipped  the  key  of  the  desk  on 
to  her  watch-chain. 

She  had  to  pass  a  looking-glass  on  her 
way  downstairs.  She  carefully  turned  her 
head  away  from  it.  ''  No,"  she  thought, 
"if  I  look  in  there  my  coursge  will  be 
gone,  and  the  words  will  never  be 
said." 

A  self-congratulatory  thought  followed. 
It  was :  "  I  have  always  said  I  would  give 
all  the  Oohen  wealth  to  be  really  beautiful 
Now  I  would  not  give  up  the  Cohen  wealth 
for  all  the  beauty  under  the  sun." 

And  for  one  brief  moment  Madge  felt 


as  if  she  had  turned  the  tables  on  her 
fortune. 

She  searched  in  vain  for  Lance  in  his 
usual  haunts;  library,  study,  smoking-room, 
gun-room,  all  were  deserted.  Then  she 
went  on  to  the  billiard-room,  hoping  for 
better  luck  there ;  it  was  vacant  like  the 
other  rooms,  cool  and  pleasant,  ruled  with 
bars  of  light  which  filtered  in  through  the 
half-turned  Venetian  shutters.  Something 
else  besides  those  bars  of  light  filtered  in 
through  the  shutters,  the  sound  of  voices 
from  the  outside  verandah. 

Lance's  voice  first  caught  her  ear  : 

"  Fate — believe  in  fate  t  Well,  yes,  in 
one  way  I  do.  I  believe  it  is  possible  for 
a  man  once  in  his  life  to '  come  upon  his 
fate  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  woman." 

A  beautiful  woman !  Madge  had  no 
doubt  to  whom  he  was  speaking.  For  one 
brief  moment  she  once  more  balanced 
the  Cohen  wealth  against  personal  beauty. 
That  woman  outside  there  in  the  sunshine 
assuredly  was  what  nine  men  out  of  every 
ten  would  call  beautifid ;  and  she  here  in 
this  darkened  room  had  the  town  and  the 
country  house,  the  diamonds,  and  the 
horses.  If  Lance  were  to  hold  the  scales, 
which  way  would  they  incline  1  A  dark 
cloud  overshadowed  her.  She  struggled 
with  her  jealousy  and  her  prejudices  once 
mora  Of  course,  the  words  he  had  spoken 
as  mere  words,  were  worth  nothing.  If  he 
had  said  them  to  a  man,  or  to  a  woman  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother,  they  might  have 
been  taken  as  a  simple  statement  of  a 
simple  fact.  But  spoken  to  a  woman 
young  enough  to  be  his  wife,  and  dowered 
with  good  looks  into  the  bargain,  they 
would  —  well,  mean  just  whatever  his 
eyes  chose  to  put  into  them;  and  she 
knew  well  enough  how  Lance's  blue  eyes 
could  double  the  meanings  of  his  phrases 
at  times. 

Madge  went  back  to  her  room  with  her 
heroic  deed  undone. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

Sir  Peter  had  a  relapse.  He  was 
sleeping  so  peacefully  one  evening,  that 
nurse  and  doctor,  growing  confidential 
over  their  patient's  idiosyncrasies,  fell  to 
congratulating  themselves  that  the  worst 
of  the  illness  was  over.  Sir  Peter  was 
always  a  picture  when  he  was  asleep. 

"  He  looks  that  smiling  and  child-like," 
said  the  nurse. 

<*  It's  such  a  blessing  to  see  him  at  rest," 
sighed  the  doctor. 
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And  lo  !  that  veiy  minute  his  head  was 
off  his  pillow,  and  he  was  out  of  bed  before 
any  one  could  stop  him,  vowing  that  he 
had  the  cramp  in  both  legs^  and  must 
"walk  it  off." 

"  He  has  driven  in  the  rash,"  said  the 
doctor,  trying  to  explain  matters  to  Lady 
Judith,  "  and  may  think  himself  lucky  if 
he  gets  about  again  in  three  weeks'  time." 

Lady  Judith  heard  about  one  quarter  of 
what  the  doctor  had  said.  She  only 
gathered  that  Sir  Peter  as  usual  had  been 
Hrely  and  insubordinate,  and  wanted 
taking  in  hand. 

"Til  go  up  and  talk  to  him,"  she  said, 
fanning  herself  and  the  doctor  very  hard. 
*^No  one  knows  how  to  manage  him  as  I 
do " 

*'  No,  no,  no ! "  shouted  the  doctor  at 
her.     ''He  mustn't  be  worried;  it'll  put 

him  into  a  fever 1  mean,"  he  corrected 

himself,  ''your  fan  would  give  him  his 
death  of  cold." 

Lady  Judith  fanned  harder  than  ever. 
She  only  caught  the  word  "  fever." 

'* Fever!"  she  repeated.  '*You  told 
me  distinctly  it  was  measles  he  had. 
You'll  be  telling  me  next  it  is  small-pox, 
or  rheumatic  gout,  or  something  else 
extraordinary." 

The  doctor  tried  in  vain  to  explain. 
Being  a  short  man,  he  got  upon  tip-toe  in 
his  eagerness  to  do  so. 

All  in  vain  1  Lady  Judith  fanned  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  through  the  hall,  and 
oat  at  the  front  door,  all  the  while  ex- 
pressing her  surprise,  her  "unqualified 
surprise,  that  he  had  not  taken  more 
pains  to  diagnose  the  case  before  he  had 
pronounced  so  decided  an  opinion  in  the 
first  instance.  But  I  don't  believe  it's  fever 
—no.  If  the  whole  faculty  of  medicine 
were  to  swear  it  was  fever  I  wouldn't 
believe  them.  Do  you  think  I  don't  know 
measles  when  I  see  it?  There  isn't  a 
disease  you  could  name  that  I  don't  know. 
So  I  beg,  doctor,  if  you've  any  respect  for 
yourself  or  your  profession,  you  won't 
come  near  me  again  with  the  word  *  fever ' 
on  your  lips." 

The  doctor  mentally  registered  a  vow 
that  he  would  not 

Before  he  could  get  out  of  ear-shot,  how- 
ever, he  heard  Lady  Judith  announce 
with  great  emphasis  her  intention  of  taking 
the  sick  room  under  her  own  immediate 
supervision,  and  of  keeping  a  steady  eye 
aUke  on  patient,  nurse,  and  doctor. 

There  followed  a  rather  bad  fortnight 
for  all  three. 


That  fortnight  came  as  a  reprieve  to 
Madge.  It  gave  her  breathing  time.  It 
was  a  weighty  secret  that  she  carried  about 
with  her.  For  two  whole  days  she  had 
felt  herself  almost  crushed  by  it,  and  had 
only  by  dint  of  vigorous  effort  preserved 
an  outward  appearance  of  calm.  Then  she 
had  awakened  with  a  start,  saying  to  her- 
self that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
thanking  Heaven  that  she  was  bound  in 
honour  not  to  communicate  the  evil  news 
to  living  soul  until  Sir  Peter  had  been  put 
into  possession  of  it  and  had  resolved 
upon  his  course  of  action. 

Possibly,  by  dint  of  vigorous  entreaty, 
he  might  be  induced  to  keep  the  secret 
from  Lance  till  a  certain  definite  provision 
had  been  made  for  him.  This  she  knew, 
though  it  had  often  been  talked  about,  had 
not  as  yet  been  done.  Sir  Peter  always 
saying  that  her  marriage  with  Lance  should 
be  the  signal  for  setting  the  lawyers  to 
work  upon  a  handsome  settlement  for  him, 
so  that  his  income  might  be  something  on 
a  par  with  hers.  Madge,  no  longer  anxious 
to  repudiate  Sir  Peter's  mediatorship,  was 
beginning  to  feel  now  that  this  marrii^e 
and  this  settlement  could,  with  a  very  good 
grace,  be  arranged  by  him  before  the  con- 
tents of  the  Australian  letter  were  pro- 
claimed abroad.  Once,  however,  let  Lance 
know  his  changed  position  and  she  felt 
sure  that  his  pride  would  stand  in  the  way 
of  both  marriage  and  settlement. 

In  the  meantime,  all  she  could  hope 
to  do,  while  awaiting  Sir  Peter's  recovery 
to  healthi  was  to  try  and  keep  matters 
between  her  and  Lance  on  that  easy, 
pleasant  footing,  against  which  in  her 
caprice  she  had  rebelled  as  savouring  too 
much  of  the  familiar  bond  of  a  brother 
and  sister. 

A  terror  that  can  be  proclaimed  from 
the  house-top  sits  lightly  enough.  It  is 
the  one  that  is  locked  up,  wordless  within 
the  heart,  that  feeds  "on  the  pith  of  life." 
Madge's  secret  began  to  tell  on  her  good 
looks.  Even  Lance,  though  he  had 
seemed  of  late  strangely  self-absorbed, 
noticed  it. 

"What  is  it,  Madge — headache?"  he 
asked  one  morning  over  the  breakfast- 
table,  while  Lady  Judith,  high  over  their 
heads,  was  delivering  an  oration  on  the 
degeneracy  of  the  dairy-maid  of  the 
period. 

Madge  flushed  scarlet. 

"  That  means  I  am  looking  particularly 
ugly  this  morning,"  she  thought,  contrast- 
ing in  her  mind's  eye   her  own  sallow 
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complexion    with    the    ideally   beautiful 
colouring  of  that  "  girl  in  grey." 

To  divert  his  eyes,  as  well  as  his  thoughts, 
she  made  a  sudden,  abrupt  announcement. 
It  was: 

"I  think  I  shall  open  my  house  in 
Belgrave  Square  this  year  for  the  half- 
season." 

Now,  that  house  in  Belgrave  Square 
had  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  squabbling 
between  Lance  and  Madge. 

Whenever  fihe  had  been  particularly 
bent  on  making  herself  disagreeable  to 
him,  by  way  of  revenge  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  teasing,  she  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  tightening  her  lips,  and  saying,  *'I 
shall  open  my  house  in  town  this  year  and 
see  a  littl^  society." 

Whereupon  Lance  had  never  failed  to 
reply :  "  There'll  be  the  mischief  to  pay 
if  you  do,  Madge,  unless  you  set  up  a 
duenna  at  the  same  time.  Toull  get  a  mob 
of  impecunious  young  idiots  dangling  after 
you,  and  I  shall  be  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister a  caning  every  other  week." 

To  which  Madge  had  never  failed  to 
retort,  that  "she  adored  boys — impecunious 
or  otherwise — and  that  she  had  serious  in- 
tentions of  weeding  from  her  visiting-list 
every  family  where  the  men  were  overtwo- 
and-twenty." 

But  there  was  to  be  no  mimic  skirmish 
over  the  town -house  now.  Lance  had 
drifted  into  dreamland,  and  seemed  to  get 
his  thoughts  back  from  their  travels  with 
difficulty. 

"  It  does  seem  a  pity,"  he  said,  a  little 
absently,  "that  that  comfortable  house 
should  be  shut  up,  and  you  have  to  put  up 
at  an  hotel  whenever  you  want  to  run  up 
to  town." 

"  They  won't  use  their  arms,  my  dear, 
that's  what  it  comes  to  1  And  when  the 
butter  isn't  what  it  ought  to  be  it's  the 
fault  of  the  butter-worker,  or  the  milk,  or 
the  cow,  or  the  clover,  or  goodness  knows 
what,"  flowed  in  the  running  stream  of 
Lady  Judith's  talk  between  the  two. 

Madge,  keeping  a  steady  eye  on  Lance, 
saw  that  not  she,  nor  her  town-house,  nor 
yet  Lady  Judith's  typical  dairy-maid,  had 
a  comer  in  his  thoughts.  His  eyes  were 
fixed  on  the  garden-picture  which  the 
window  facing  him  framed,  with  what 
seemed  to  her  an  expectant  look  in  them. 

"  Shall  we  ride  this  morniug  1 "  she  asked 
suddenly — sharply ;  determined  to  awaken 
him  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
person  as  Madge  Cohen,  and  that  she  sat 
at  his  elbow. 


Lance  jumped  up  from  the  table. 

"  So  sorry,  Madge — ^I  have  to  be  down 
at  the  kennels  in  half-an>hour — now  Uncle 
Peter  is  laid  by,  I'm  bound  to  see  to  every- 
thing; and  when  I  get  back  I'm  afraid 
you'll  find  it  too  hot  for  a  canter." 

But  he  did  not  get  down  to  the  kennels 
in  half-an-hour's  time,  for  Madge,  compelled 
to  a  solitary  ramble,  and  standing  for  a 
moment  at  the  front  door  to  call  her  dogs 
for  company,  heard  his  voice  in  conver- 
sation with  Miss  Shore,  who  was  seated  on 
the  terrace  at  her  easel. 

Miss  Shore's  broken  English  reached  her 
ear  first: 

'<I  can't  do  it,"  she  was  saying  in  a 
troubled  tone.  *'When  I  look  at  these 
mountains,  other  mountains  rise  up  before 
me  and  shut  out  these.  Grander,  gloomier 
mountains,  with  one  bright  evil  star  shining 
out  of  the  purple  clouds*  I  could  paint  those 
— not  these." 

<'  Well,  then,  why  don't  you  paint  theml" 
said  Lance's  voice  in  reply.  **  They  would 
be  bound  to  be  worth  looking  at.  Paint 
out  what  is  in  your  eyes,  and  then  you'll 
be  able  to  see  what  is  outside  them." 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  Madge  under 
the  stone  porch,  reiterated  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  his  presence  at  the  kennels 
in  half-an-hour's  time,  and  departed  in  all 
but  breathless  haste. 

This  little  incident,  with  a  divergence  of 
detail,  repeated  itself  again  and  again.  To 
her  fancy  he  seemed  to  be  perpetually 
leaving  rooms  as  she  entered  them,  going 
out  of  the  house  when  she  came  in,  and  vice 
versl  When  she  wanted  to  talk  he 
appeared  to  prefer  silence,  and  when  she 
grew  thoughtful  and  reserved,  he  would 
suddenly  become  loquacious  and  lively, 
or,  worse  still,  would  stimulate  Lady 
Judith's  powers  of  conversation  to  such  an 
extent,  that  the  room  would  become  in- 
tolerable to  Madge  with  her  distracting  , 
burden  of  thought  ' 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Madge,  with 
wits  sharpened  by  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
and  prejudices  stimulated  by  her  jealousyi 
speedily  fixed  upon  ''that  girl  in  grey/' 
as  the  likely  cause  of  Lance's  eccentric 
conduct,  and  was  ready  to  anathematise 
herself  for  finding  pretext  for  prolonging 
the  young  woman's  stay  at  the  Castle,  in 
weak  compliance  with  Lance's  wish. 

It  was  no  wonder,  also,  that  with  eyes 
once  turned  in  that  direction,  that  "  gpl 
in  grey  "  grew  to  be  an  object  of  special 
attention  to  Madge.  She  found  herself 
perpetually  watching  her,  scrutinising  her 
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eveiy  action,  look,  speech,  with  eager, 
yet  nnsympathetic  eyes.  And  the  more 
closely  she  watched  her  the  more  of  an 
enigma  she  grew  to  her. 

Since  the  one  memorable  evening  that 
Miss  Shore  had  exchanged  places  with 
Madge  at  the  dinner-table,  she  had  not 
once  sat  down  with  the  family  to  any  of 
their  meals.  Her  brei^ast  was  taken  to 
her  in  her  own  room  with  the  morning 
paper  as  its  Invariable  corollary.  About 
loncheon-time  she  would  appear  outside  on 
the  terrace  with  her  easel  and  painting 
accessories^  and  there  she  would  sit, 
until  faOing  day-light  put  an  end  to  her 
work,  when  she  would  go  back  straight 
to  her  room,  where  light  supper  of  some 
sort  was  by  her  orders  taken  to  her. 

Madge,  lookingover Miss  Shore's  shoulder 
once,  was  surprised  at  the  slow  progress 
which  the  mountain  picture  was  making, 
in  spite  of  the  evident  ease  and  skill  with 
which  the  artist  handled  her  brushes  and 
colours.  Half  her  time  she  seemed  to  be 
washing  off  her  colours,  not  washing  them 
in. 

That  one  occasion  of  looking  over  Miss 
Shore's  shoulder  was  made  memorable  to 
Madge  by  the  sudden  start  the  girl  gave, 
and  the  frightened,  yet  withal,  angry  look 
which  swept  over  her  face. 

"Why  do  you  do  it — ^you  startle  me  I 
Come  in  front  if  you  wish  to  speak  to 
me  I "  she  cried  vehemently.  And  there 
and  then  she  removed  her  chair,  placing  it 
with  its  back  to  the  house,  and  leaving  no 
room  for  a  passer-by. 

Madge  related  this  circumstance  to  Lance, 
watching  his  face  closely  for  tell-tale  change 
of  expression. 

Lance  seemed  to  feel  her  scrutiny,  and 
tell-tale  expression  there  was  none. 

"Much  ado  about  nothing,  as  usual, 
Madge,^  he  said  lightly.  "Don't  you 
remember  the  terrified  jumps  you  used  to 
give  if  ever  I  came  behind  you  at  your 
singing  and  joined  in  a  bar  or  two  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  I  never  turned  on  you 
furiously  as  she  turned  on  me,  or  sat 
with  my  chair  with  its  back  to  the  wall 
80  that  no  one  should  ever  get  behind  it 
again!" 

"  Miss  Shore,  I  dare  say,  is  of  a  very 
nervous  temperament,  and  has " 

"A  guilty  conscience  perhaps,"  inter- 
rupted Madge.  Then  the  minute  the 
words  were  out  of  her  mouth  she  regretted 
them.  They  would  just  put  another  stone 
to  the  wall  that  seemed  to  be  building 
between  Lance  and  herself,  and  possibly 


make  that  "girl  in  grey''  and  her  eccentric 
doings  a  sealed  subject  between  them. 

"Had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  I  was 
going  to  say,"  said  Lance,  walking  away  at 
his  last  word  in  order  to  prevent  further 
parley  on  the  matter. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Cohen,  for 
intruding,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs's  voice  at  that 
moment  at  her  elbow,  "  but  I  believe  one 
of  Sir  Peter's  letters,  which  I  handed  to 
you  the  other  day,  had  an  Australian  post- 
mark on  it" 

"  Yes,  what  of  it  % "  asked  Madge  sharply^ 
her  lool^  at  once  betraying  the  fact  that 
this  letter  was  of  vivid  interest  to  her. 

''I  merely  wished  to  say,"  Mr.  Stubbs 
went  on  respectfully,  "  that  the  Australian 
mail  goes  out  in  three  days,  and  if  a  pro- 
visional answer  is  necessary ^" 

"  A  provisional  answer  is  not  necessary," 
said  Madge  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
giving  not  so  much  as  a  thought  to  the 
fragile  sensitive  lad  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world,  who  was  in  "  a  state  of  tremor  lest 
his  own  kith  and  kin  should  not  hold  out 
the  hand  of  welcome  to  him." 

CEYLON  EEDIVIVUS. 


The  spicy  breezes  which,  according  to  the 
familiar  hymn,  "blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's 
isle,"  have  not  of  late  years  been  always 
redolent  of  the  joy  which  comes  from 
material  prosperity  to  the  inhabitants  of 
it  Once  upon  a  time  it  was  customary 
to  speak  of  Ceylon  as  one  of  the  brightest 
jewels  in  the  British  crown;  but  cofiee, 
which  in  those  days  spelt  wealth,  has  come 
in  these  days  to  spell  ruin,  and  Ceylon 
has  been  noted  for  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  bank-smashes  of  modem  times, 
and  for  the  complete  prostration  of  a 
once  prosperous  industiy.  But  of  late 
it  has  come  again  into  prominence  on 
account  of  a  new  developement  or  evolu- 
tion, which  is  fast  redeeming  the  island 
from  the  tribulation  under  which  it  has 
long  laboured. 

Ceylon,  the  largest  of  our  Crown 
colonies,  has  been  a  complete  British 
possession  for  only  some  seventy  years 
or  so. 

The  ancient  land  of  Taprobane  was  re- 
discovered in  1505  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
occupied  portions  of  the  coast  in  a  semi- 
military  sort  of  fashion  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  till  the  Dutch 
disturbed  them.  By  1656  the  Dutch  had 
completely  ousted  the  Portuguese,  and  after 
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their  OBoal  manner,  they  made  a  profitable 
use  of  their  acquisition,  doing  a  large 
trade  in  spices  and  *' jaggery,"  timber 
and  pearls.  In  1795  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments were  seized  by  the  British  and 
placed  under  the  East  India  Company ;  in 
1802  the  island  was  finally  ceded  to  us  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens,  and  constituted  a  Crown 
colony.  Thus,  then,  as  a  British  colony 
Ceylon  is  just  eighty-six  years  old.  But 
it  was  not  until  1815  that  the  last  King  of 
Kandy  was  captured  and  deposed,  and 
the  whole  island  brought  actually  under 
our  rula 

It  was  well  worth  taking.  Shaped  like 
a  pear,  and  connected  by  a  ridge  of  islands 
— ''Adam's  Bridge" — with  the  peninsula 
of  Hindustan,  Ceylon  is  one  of  the  richest 
spots  on  earth  in  the  matter  of  vegetation, 
and  is  also  remarkably  rich  in  precious 
stones.  It  is  not  upon  these  last,  however, 
that  it  has  depended  for  its  prosperity, 
but  upon  the  bounteous  yield  of  its  plan- 
tations and  forests.  In  area,  Ceylon  is 
about  one-sixth  smaller  than  Ireland,  and 
comprises  nearly  sixteen  million  acres, 
about  one-sixth  of  which  is  of  a  moun- 
tainous formation.  Its  highest  point  used 
to  be  considered  Adam's  Peak,  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
feet,  but  a  peak  called  Pidurutalagala  has 
been  found  to  be  nearly  a  thousand  feet 
higher. 

In  1796,  when  we  had  assumed  posses- 
sion, the  population  of  Ceylon  is  estimated 
to  have  been  about  three-quarters  of  a 
million ;  now  it  is  estimated  at  close  upon 
three  millions.  In  1796  there  was  not 
a  single  practicable  road;  to-day  the 
island  is  well  supplied  with  roads  and 
bridges,  and  has  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  of  railway,  and  more  in  pro- 
jection. 

Although  the  Dutch  made  no  roads, 
they  constructed  a  system  of  canals  very 
suitable  for  the  lagoons  of  the  Ceylon 
coast  Of  late  years  these  canals  have 
been  greatly  utilised,  and  there  are  now 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  of 
them  on  the  island. 

Ceylon  now  boasts  of  an  admirable 
system  of  education  which  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  governorship  of  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson,  who  started  a  scheme  of  Govern- 
ment grants.  The  people  are  ahead  of 
the  people  of  India  as  regards  education ; 
that  is  to  say,  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
Singhalese  children  attend  school,  while  not 
much  more  than  one  per  cettt.  of  Indian 
children  do  so.    It  is  noteworthy  that  a 


Singhalese  gentleman  is  at  present  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  the  offices 
of  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General 
are  also  filled  by  natives.  The  penal  code 
is  framed  upon  that' of  India. 

The  people  are  consumers  of  rice,  bat 
the  cultivation  of  rice  has  never  been  one 
of  the  most  profitable  industries.  The  area 
under  rice  is  estimated  to  be  about  six 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  acres  ;  but  a 
good  deal  has  at  times  to  be  imported. 
The  native  cultivators  probably  find  that 
cinnamon  or  pepper  pays  them  better. 

It  is  said  that  the  old  Romans  paid  equal 
to  eight  pounds  per  pound  for  genaine 
Ceylon  cinnamon,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Dutch  the  value  of  the  spice  ran  from 
eight  shillings  and  twopence  to  seventeen 
sUUings  and  eightpence  per  pound.  The 
greatest  export  in  their  time  was  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  weight  in  1738; 
while  now  the  export  is  about  two  million 
pounds  annually,  valued  at  from  two 
shillings  to  three  shillings  per  pound  in 
the  London  market 

A  still  more  valuable  natural  product  is 
the  cocoa-nut  palm,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Ferguson  of  Colombo — author  of  several 
works  about  Ceylon,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  and  figures 
contained  in  this  article — says  that  "its 
uses  are  as  numerous  as  the  days  of  the 
year."  Food,  drink,  domestic  utensils, 
building  and  thatching  materials,  wine, 
sugar,  and  oil  are  all  obtained  from  the 
cocoa-palm. 

Millions  of  nuts  are  annually  exported, 
and  thousands  of  tons  of  coir-fibre — from 
the  husk — and  of  oil  expressed  from  the 
kernel. 

Cocoa-nut  oil  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
soap-making,  as  well  as  for  candle-making 
and  other  purposes.  The  export  value  of 
the  cocoa-palm productsisabout  six  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling  annually;  the 
value  of  the  products  consumed  locally 
about  one  milUon  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  annually;  and  the  value  of  the 
cocoa  plantations  is  estimated  at  nearly 
twelve  million  pounds  sterling. 

The  number  of  these  trees  on  the  island 
is  said  to  be  about  thirty  millions,  and 
they  cover  about  half  a  million  acres, 
nearly  all  owned  and  managed  by  natives. 

The  Palmyra  palm  is  also  a  valuable 
tree,  yielding  good  building  timber,  and 
also  some  "jaggery"  sugar.  The  latter, 
how;ever,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Kitul 
palm,  which  also  yields  "  toddy  "  wine  and 
sago.    The  "Areca  catechu"  yields  the 
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famous  arecanut,  which  is  very  largely 
consumed  on  the  island,  and  is  also  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  annually. 

But,  leaving  these  and  other  objects  of 
cultivation  natural  to  the  island  and  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  natives,  we  come  to  what 
has  been  its  "  leading  article "  until  quite 
recent  times.  The  coffee  plant  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Arabs,  and  was  being 
cultivated  before  the  days  of  the  Portu- 
guese; but  the  Singhalese  did  not  know 
the  virtues  of  the  berry,  and  merely  used 
the  leaves  for  their  curries  and  the  flowers 
for  decorating  the  shrines  of  Buddha.  The 
Dutch  tried  their  hands  at  its  cultivation, 
but  not  with  much  success,  and  even  under 
the  British  it  made  small  progress  for  many 
years. 

By  the  year  1837  the  export  had  not 
reached  tlurty  thousand  hundredweights ; 
but  in  that  year  began  thd  great  era  of 
Ceylon  coffee-planting.  The  result  was 
that  by  1845  the  export  had  grown  to 
two  hundred  thousand  hundredweights, 
and  much  money  was  made. 

A  check  of  a  few  years  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  financial  troubles  in  Europe ; 
but  in  1855  the  industry  took  a  new  start, 
and  rapidly  became  the  mainstay  of  the 
island.  From  18G8  to  1870,  when  the 
industry  was  at  its  highest  point  of  pros- 
perity, the  exports  ran  up  to  over  a 
million  hundredweights  annually,  of  a 
money  value  of  about  four  millions 
sterling. 

At  that  time  the  area  under  coffee  was 
some  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou- 
sand acres,  and  the  produce  gave  a  profit 
of  from  seven  pounds  to  ten  pounds  an 
acre,  or  equal  to  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  invested  capital  every  year. 

It  was  too  good  to  last ;  and  it  did  not 
last 

In  1870  a  minute  fungus,  unknown  to 
science,  suddenly  appeared  on  the  coffee 
leaf,  and  spread  and  spread  over  the  plan- 
tations until  it  reduced  the  marketable 
product  by  about  four-fifth&  Within  less 
than  twelve  years  the  coffee  industry  of 
Ceylon  was  crushed. 

The  disease  first  appeared  in  a  remote 
comer  of  the  island,  upon  one  of  the 
newest  plantations;  but  it  never  stayed 
until  its  bright  yellow  spots — the  certain 
precursors  of  decay  and  death — covered 
the  whole  of  what  is  known  as  the  *'  coffee- 
xona"  The  effect  was  not  ruin  to  the 
planter  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
diminished  crops  raised  the  price  of  coffee 


over  fifty  per  cent,  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  planter  was  getting  so  much  more  for 
his  smaller  crops  that  he  extended  his  area 
of  cultivation  with  almost  feverish  haste. 
The  competition  for  suitable  lands  became 
so  keen  that  the  price  was  run  up  from  two 
pounds  to  twenty  pounds  an  acre,  and  some 
two-and-a-half  millions  sterling  more  were 
sunk  in  forming  new  plantations. 

Bat  the  disease  went  on  spreading  with 
deadly  effects'^  the  use  of  tea  in  the  con- 
suming markets  was  driving  coffee  out  of 
favour ;  the  price  fell  rapidly ;  and  a  series 
of  vfGt  seasons  and  the  financial  disasters 
of  1878-9,  completed  the  temporary  ruin 
of  Ceylon.  Last  season,  the  area  under 
coffee  was  one  hundred  thousand  acres, 
instead  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  ten  years  before,  and  the  export 
had  sunk  again  to  about  two  hundred 
thousand  hundredweights. 

The  secret  of  the  disease  seems  to  have 
been  much  that  which  caused  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  potatoe  crops  of  Ireland — ^the 
limitation  of  cultivation  to  one  plant. 

The  coffee-planting  of  Ceylon  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Europeans,  and  while  it 
was  prosperous,  the  money  which  came 
into  the  island  gave  an  impetus  to  native 
industries  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  palmyra,  etc.  The  increased  revenue  of 
the  colony  enabled  the  Government  to 
spend  large  sums  on  irrigation  works,  ou 
the  formation  of  roads,  and  on  other 
permanent  useful  enterprises.  The  benefit 
of  these  is  now  being  felt,  so  that  although 
the  coffee  era  was  transitory,  its  effects  have 
been  on  the  whole  good. 

One  effect  has  been  to  teach  the  planters 
that  even  a  better  thing  than  coffee  in  its 
best  days  may  be  in  store  for  them.  There 
was  always  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty 
attending  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  for 
during  the  blossoming  season,  too  much 
or  too  little  rain  for  a  week  or  two  might 
seriously  affect  the  results  of  a  whole  year's 
labour.  Moreover,  the  plant  could  only  be 
cultivated  within  a  certain  limited  area, 
that  is  to  say  at  from  two  thousand  five 
hundred  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea-leveL 

The  tea-shrub,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
exceedingly  hardy,  and  can  flourish  up  to  a 
height  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

Tea  was  tried  by  the  enterprising  Dutch 
when  they  were  in  Ceylon,  but  they  did 
not  persevere  with  it.  There  is  an  indi- 
genous wild  plant,  "  cassia  ariculata/'  allied 
to  the  tea-shrub,  out  of  which  the  Singha- 
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lese  have  long  made  a  docoction  for  them- 
selveB ;  but  the  China  plant  was  only 
introduced  some  forty  years  ago.  Some- 
what later  the  Assam  plant  was  also 
introduced,  yet  no  great  attention  was 
paid  to  either  until  the  collapse  in  coffee 
taught  the  planters  that  theymust  seeksome 
new  source  of  profit  Then  they  began  to 
realise  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  area 
which  they  had  so  long  kept  under  coffee, 
was  much  better  adapted  for  tea.  It  is 
even  better  adapted  than  the  tea  districts 
of  India,  for  in  the  central  portions  of 
Ceylon  there  is  never  a  month  in  the  year 
without  rain,  and  the  heavy  showera,  the 
untimely  fall  of  which  means  ruin  to  the 
coffee  crops,  is  beneficial  to  the  tea-plant. 
Further,  the  harvesting  of  the  tea-leaf  goes 
on  over  six  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  and 
thus  the  returns  are  almost  continuous, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  coffee, 
limited  to  one  critical  month. 

The  conversion  was  not  attained  in  a 
day.  Planters  are  a  conservative  class, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  them  to  see 
that  the  plantations  on  which  they  had 
lavished  so  much  capital  and  anxious  toil 
ought  to  be  revolutionised.  The  progress 
was  very  slow  at  first,  but  it  soon  be- 
came rapid.  In  1873  there  were  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  under  tea. 
Ten  years  later  there  were  thirty- five 
thousand  acres;  and  in  1884  that  area  was 
doubled.  The  extension  has  gone  on  each 
year  since;  and  before  the  end  of  1887 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  tea  plantations  in  Ceylon.  The 
result  is  of  course  seen  in  the  exports.  In 
1876  there  were  just  twenty-three  pounds 
of  Ceylon- made  tea  exported,  and  in  1886 
there  were  nearly  eight  million  pounds 
exported.  The  tea-plant  takes  some  three 
years  to  be  productive,  and  when  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  are  in 
full  bearing,  it  is  estimated  that  the  yield 
available  for  export — say  two  years  hence 
— will  be  quite  forty  million  pounds. 
There  are  still  large  reserves  of  suitable 
land  for  even  greater  expansion. 

The  evolution  is  quite  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  incidents  in  the  history  of  our 
colonial  enterprises.  A  colony  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  plunged  into  the  deepest 
gloom,  and  was  being  forsaken  by 
capitalists,  as  rats  leave  a  sinking  ship,  has 
suddenly  sprung  up  again  into  activity, 
and  seems  on  the  high-road  to  a  prosperity 
greater  than  anything  it  has  ever  known. 
The  future  of  Ceylon  may  be  said  now 
to  depend  on  tea^  although  coffee  is  not 


abandoned,  and  is  becoming  moderately 
profitable  again  on  a  smaller  scale.  On 
many  of  the  tea  plantations  the  yield 
per  acre  is  greater  than  that  in  India, 
and  the  readier  access  to  ports  of  shipment, 
and  therefore  to  the  consaming  markets, 
which  Ceylon  has,  is  an  advantage  she 
possesses  over  Assam  and  Cachar.  The 
quality  of  the  Ceylon  leaf  also  is  excellent, 
and  its  peculiar  fine  flavour  and  purity  are 
providing  for  it  a  growing  sale  in  this 
country.  It  will  never  drive  out  Indian 
tea,  but  India  and  Ceylon  may  in  time 
drive  out  the  use  of  China  teas  in  England. 
Indian  tea  has  yet  to  make  its  way  in 
America,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  that  vast  market  will  be  conquered  in 
time  also. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
Ceylon  tea-garden,  and  the  work  which 
goes  on  there : 

*'  The  tea-bushos  are  planted  in  lines  at 
regular  distances  over  hundreds  of  acres 
of  carefully  -  roaded  and  drained  land, 
which  is  regularly  weeded  every  month. 
Once  a  year  the  bushes  are  pruned  down 
to  a  height  of  about  two  feet;  and  eight 
weeks  iiter  the  pruning,  the  first  '  flush ' 
of  young  shoots  is  ready  to  be  plucked^ 
and  during  the  height  of  the  season  the 
'  flushes '  re  -  occur  every  ten  days. 
Coolies,  having  a  small  basket  attached  to 
their  girdle,  then  go  round  and  pluck  the 
bud  and  a. couple  of  the  tender,  half- 
developed  lQave&  At  midday,  and  again 
in  the  evening,  the  leaf  is  weighed,  and 
taken  into  the  factory.  The  leaf  is  at  once 
spread  very  thinly  on  trays  or  shelves  to 
wither.  The  time  which  the  leaf  takes  to 
wither — to  become  soft  and  pliable  without 
drying  up — ^varies  with  the  weather ;  but 
as  a  rule  the  leaf  gathered  one  day  will  be 
sufficiently  withered  the  following  day. 
The  withered  leaf  is  then  placed  in  the 
rolling-machine,  an  ingenious  and  effective 
machine,  which  is  driven  by  water  or 
steam  power.  The  rolling  lasts  for  nearly 
half-an-hour;  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
leaf  has  become  a  moist  mass  of  twisted 
and  bruised  leaves,  out  of  which^  the 
expressed  juice  freely  comes,  technically 
called  'the  roll.'  The  'roll '  is  then  placed 
in  trajs  to  ferment,  or  oxidise;  during 
this  process  it  changes  from  a  green  to  a 
copper  colour.  The  subsequent  strength 
and  flavour  of  the  tea  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  fermentation — a  chemical 
process,  the  success  of  which  is  not  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  planter,  but 
depends  greatly  on  the  weather^  and  takes 
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a  time  yarying  froia  two  to  six  hoars. 
The  next  process  is  the  fioing.  The  '  roll ' 
18  thinly  spread  on  trays,  and  placed  either 
over  charcoal  stoves  or  in  large  iron  drying- 
machineSi  and  at  the  end  of  half-an-honr 
it  is  thorooghly  crisp  and  dried,  and  has 
become  tea.  The  tea  is  then  sorted  or 
sized,  by  being  passed  through  sieves  of 
different  meshes,  giving  the  varieties  of 
'broken  Pekoe,'  Pekoe,  Souchong,  Oongou, 
and  dost  The  broken  Pekoe,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  opening  bad  of  the  leaf, 
giyes  the  strongest  tea,  perhaps  too  strong 
to  be  infased  by  itself;  and  a  mixture  of 
Pekoe  and  Souchong  makes  the  most 
pleasant-drinking  tea." 

The  difference  between  the  method  of 
preparation  in  Ceylon  and  India,  and  that 
in  China  and  Japan,  is  that  in  the  former 
eonntries  it  is  all  done  in  factories  under 
the  supervision  of  Europeans,  whose  chief 
concern  is  to  preserve  quality  and  purity. 
In  China  and  Japan,  however,  the  cultivation 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who  gather 
and  prepare  the  tea  in  their  own  huts — 
which  are  not  over  cleanly.  Moreover, 
they  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  manipulation, 
and  know  how  to  amalgamate  clay  with 
tea-dast  so  as  to  present  the  ordinary 
fonn  of  the  dried  leaf,  and  also  how  to 
face  the  leaf  with  Prussian  blue  and  other 
ingredients  so  as  to  secure  a  pleasing 
appearance.  In  short,  China  and  Japan 
teas  are  largely  adulterated  and  manipu- 
lated, while  Ceylon  and  Indian  teas  are 
always  perfectly  pure  when  shipped  home. 

There  are  now  over  seven  hundred 
Eoropeans  engaged  in  the  tea -planting 
industry  of  Ceylon,  which  employs  some 
two  hundred  thousand  labourers.  The 
natives  are  also  beginning  to  plant  on  their 
own  account  by  the  roadsides  in  the  low 
country,  and  in  fact,  the  whole  social  and 
commercial  atmosphere  of  Ceylon  is  now 
as  redolent  of  tea  as  it  once  was  of  coffee. 

Other  products  are  not  being  neglected, 
and  cbinchona,  cacao  (the  cocoa  of  the 
breakfast-table),  cardamoms,  spice,  caout- 
chouc (India-rubber),  pepper,  nutmeg, 
croton-oil  seeds,  etc.,  are  all  yielding  profits, 
although  in  a  minor  degree.  Chinchona 
and  cacao  are  new  products,  like  tea,  and  a 
good  deal  is  expected  of  them  in  the 
fature. 

As  regards  the  climate  and  natural 
attractions  of  Ceylon,  these  are  familiar 
probably  to  most  readers,  and  do  not  need 
to  be  enlarged  upon  here.  Like  all  tropical 
countries,  the  island  has  its  disadvantages, 
but  on  the  whole  presents  a  genial  and 


lovely  place  of  residence.  Those  who  have 
lived  long  there  are  not  by  any  means 
so  eager  to  **come  home,"  as  are  most 
Europeans  who  have  had  to  endure  long 
years  of  residence  in  Hindustan. 

But,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view, 
Ceylon  has  an  attraction  of  which  Mr. 
Ferguson  reminds  us.  It  is  the  most 
central  and  useful  station  for  a  reserve 
garrison  which  we  possess  in  the  East. 
Colombo  is  only  nine  hundred  miles  from 
Bombay,  six  hundred  miles  from  Madras,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  from  Calcutta,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  from  Rangoon,  one 
thousand  six  hundred  from  Singapore,  four 
thousand  from  Natal,  three  thousand  from 
Hong  Kong,  a  like  number  from  Western 
Australia,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred 
from  Aden. 

It  offers  a  centre,  therefore,  from  which 
troops  could  be  despatched  on  short  notice 
to  any  one  of  our  great  Eastern  possessions 
in  time  of  need,  and  its  mild  climate 
renders  it  suitable  for  a  military  sana- 
torium. In  one  day  it  is  possible  to  pass 
from  Colombo,  with  its  average  tempera- 
ture ot  eighty  degrees,  to  the  plateau  of 
Nuwara  Eiiya,  wnere  blankets  and  fires 
are  required,  where  frost  is  occasionally 
experienced,  and  where  the  average  tem- 
perature is  the  comfortable  one  of  fifty- 
seven  degreeSi 

There  are  several  other  parts  where  the 
average  temperature  is  about  sixty-five 
degrees,  and  these  are  becoming  regular 
places  of  resort  of  winter-hating  English 
people,  and  of  heat-hating  Anglo-Indians. 

BIRDS  AND  THEIE  NESTS. 

Baoon,  in  his  essays,  has  written,  "He 
that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat 
committeth  himself  to  prison." 

If  you  are  an  observer  of  nature,  a  hun- 
dred little  incidents,  particularly  in  relation 
to  bird  life,  will  bring  this  truthful  adage 
home  to  your  mind ;  tor  you  cannot  fail  to 
remember  how,  in  the  deep  woods,  you 
have  found  wrecked  eggs  on  the  ground. 
These  have  fallen  from  an  insecurely-built 
nest 

I  have  seen  nests  so  tossed  by  a  passing 
wind,  when  yet  there  are  no  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  that  birds  have  had  to  forsake 
them  because,  being  insecurely  fastened, 
they  had  yielded,  and  lay  upon  their  sides. 
Birds  do  not  understand  the  art  of  patch- 
ing^ up  their  nests  as  human  beings  do 
their  houses,  but  begin  at  once  to  build 
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ft  new  home  the  moment  the  old  one  giyes 
way. 

There  is  an  illastration  of  Bacon's 
remark  to  be  found  at  the  present  moment 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Whitehall,  and  it 
is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence,  for  it 
takes  place  in  breeding-time  year  after 
year,  and  must  strike  any  one  who  passes 
through  the  archways  to  the  large  quad- 
rangle. 

It  has  been  my  daily  duty  to  visit  the 
Government  Offices,  and,  far  as  they  are 
removed  from  the  woods  now  ripe  in 
leaf,  where  the  soogs  of  little  birds 
grow  more  feeble  as  the  summer  wanes,  I 
have  found  the  pigeons  there  full  of 
interest.  At  least  three  times  a  week  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  study  the  court- 
ship, housebuUdiDg,  and  wrecking  of  the 
home  of  a  proud  and  strutting  blue-rock 
with  a  sweet-eyed  white  and  black  pigeon. 
The  courtship,  at  first,  was  mosUy  on  the 
lady's  side,  but  her  flights  were  so  graceful 
and  her  gyrations  in  Sie  air  bo  coquettish, 
that  after  a  time  she  was  too  much  for  the 
great-breasted,  cooing  gentleman,  who  at 
last  gave  away  his  heart  and  began,  him- 
self, to  show  that  he  also  could  fly  well. 
When  these  two  had  once  made  up  their 
minds  to  marry,  they  began  at  once  to 
fiearch  for  bits  *  of  stick  and  straw  as 
materials  for  their  future  home. 

All  was  happiness  to  this  point;  but, 
alasl  my  two  pigeons — ^like  many  other 
pigeons  in  this  gay  courtyard  —  did  not 
select  a  proper  site.  They,  with  much 
brooding  and  inspection,  chose  a  ledge  of 
the  corona  of  one  of  the  Doric  pillars, 
sheltered  from  all  wind,  rain,  and  sun,  but 
fashioned  by  the  stone-cutter  in  such  a 
way  that  it  shelved  downwards. 

Master  Blue-rock  sought  the  proper 
sticks,  and,  from  the  pains  he  took  in  test- 
ing their  thickness  and  brittleness,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  to  be 
in  his  opinion  the  most  perfect  nest  of  the 
whole  courtyard.  Lady  Black-and- White 
fashioned  the  home,  taking  the  bits  of  twig 
one  by  one  from  her  lord,  and  placing 
them  to  please  herself. 

About  the  sixth  day  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  work,  I  noticed  that 
Mr.  Blue-rock  was  more  than  usually  at- 
tentive to  his  wife,  and  a  few  days 
later  I  found  him  despondent.  The 
poor  fellow  had  reason  to  be,  for  on  the 
ground  at  my  feet,  a  mere  splash  of  yellow, 
lay  the  first  egg  of  his  marriage.  It  had 
rolled  out  of  the  nest  built  on  an  uneven 
foundation.    The  second  egg  met  the  same 


fate  a  few  days  later;  and  yet,  never  dis- 
mayed, my  two  loving  pigeons  stuck  to 
the  nest,  and  ten  days  later,  I  grieve  to  say, 
another  egg,  which,  of  course,  belonged  to 
the  second  laying,  lay  destroyed  upon  the 
granite  footway. 

The  pigeon  is  to  the  sparrow  what  the 
country  bumpkin  is  to  the  London  street 
Arab.    You  will  rarely  find  our  sparrows 
making  any  mistake  about  the  safety  of 
their  nests.    They  even  protect  themselves 
from  the  cats,  whose  sure-footedness  on  the 
tiles  and  gutters  makes  them  dangerous 
enemies.    Two  or  three  examples  of  the 
sparrows'  instinct  that  have  come  within 
my  knowledge  are  interesting.    Over  one 
of  the  houses  in  the  Strand,  decorating  the 
front,  is  a  plaster  mask,  the  eyes  being 
absent     Waiting  for  an  omnibus  a^  few 
days  since,  I  noticed  a  sparrow  carrying  a 
very  long  straw,  and,  marking  his  flight,  I 
tracked  him  to  the  mask.      I  saw  him 
vanish  through  the  eye-hole,  and  the  straw 
was  gradually  drawn  within.     Eol  hoi 
said  I^  you  are  building  your  nest  in  that 
head.  And  so  it  was;  for,  having  duly  placed 
his  straw,  he  emerged,  and,  having  had  a 
good  self-satisfied  look  around,  he  went  in 
search  of  other  materials.    In  the  half-hoar 
I  watched  him  he  must  have  made  at  least 
ten   expeditions,   and    the    cleverness  in 
carrying  materials  and  afterwards  leaving 
no  trace  outside  the  mask  was  remarkable. 
I  once  found  a  sparrow  in  a  very  peculiar 
home,  in  no  other  place  than  in  the  hand 
of  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Welungton  that  used  to  be  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner.    When  the  workmen  were 
taking  this  statue  to  pieces,  preparatory  to 
its  removal  to  Aldershot,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  all  over  it ;  in  fact,  I  was 
inside,  having  found  ingress  through  the 
collar  of  the  Duke's  tunic,  his  head  having 
been  removed.     The  right  hand  of  the 
Duke    held    a    Field    Marshal's    b&ton, 
it    also  held    in    the   palm  a  sparrow's 
nest  with  several  eggs  in  it.     Of  course 
the    workmen,    by    their    presence   and 
hammering  at  the  metal,  kept  the  father 
and  mother  away  during  the  day  and  so 
destroyed  the  chance  of  the  eggs'  incuba- 
tion. 

But  there  was  a  stranger  thing  than  this 
to  be  found  in  the  statue,  and  that  was  a 
starling's  nest  built  in  the  cocked  hat^  which 
held  three  young  ones.  The  parents  in 
this  case  approached  their  nest  through  the 
interstices  of  the  voluminous  plume.  When 
the  Duke's  head  was  taken  ofif,  the  work- 
men did  not  disturb  the  nest,  and  placed 
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the  kead  and  all  its  belongings  on  the 
groondy  where  the  mother  and  father  came 
regularly  afterwards  to  feed  their  yonng. 
What  eventually  came  of  them  I  do  not 
know,  bat  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  a 
prowling  cat  foond  his  way  there. 

Of  all  birds  the  chaffinch  probably  shows 
moat  knowledge  of  hiding  his  nest  by 
matching  the  colour  of  its  surroundings. 
If  he  selects  an  old  plum-tree,  he  builds 
his  nest  with  grey  lichen  to  suit  the  moss 
on  the  tree.  If  in  a  green  wooded  roae- 
bash,  he  will  build  his  nest  with  fine,  green 
moss;  in  every  case  he  chooses  a  moss 
which  is  nearest  in  colour  to  that  of  the 
bark  of  the  trees  he  selects  to  build  in. 
The  chaffinch  in  his  wild  state  is  a  lonely 
bird,  with  his  pipe  song  full  of  sadness : 
"  Sweet,  sweet  Oh,  will  you  not  come  to 
me  t    Sweet,  sweet,  sweet.    I  love  you." 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  boys  of  the 
present  day  are  not  so  harmful  to  our  little 
birds  as  they  were  some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  birds'-nesting  was  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  great  attractions  of  a  day  in  the 
country,  and  a  collection  of  eggs  of  all 
birds  was  far  more  important  than  lessons 
at  achooL  But  birds'-nesting  had  one 
advantage;  it  taught  a  boy  the  natural 
history  of  birds.  Twenty  years  ago,  a 
boy  of  ten  would  have  told  you  whether  a 
nest  in  a  tree  was  that  of  a  mountain 
thrash  or  of  a  singing  thrush  at  a  glance — 
no  easy  task.  He  would  tell  you  the 
pecidiarities  of  the  formation  of  different 
birds'-nesta,  the  colours,  spottings,  and  sizes 
of  the  eggs  of  each,  and  when  they  were 
likely  to  be  addled ;  when  they  would  be 
of  no  use  to  him  for  collecting.  He  would 
quickly  discover  where  was  a  likely  place 
for  a  nest,  and  the  particular  trees  that 
certain  birds  had  fancies  to  build  in.  No 
tree  was  too  dangerous  for  him  to  climb ; 
no  hedge  too  thorny  for  him  to  go  through 
if  he  saw  a  strange  nest  that  might  yield 
him  a  new  addition  to  his  egg  collection. 

The  hawthorn,  or  may,  when  its  buds  are 
shooting,  is  the  home  of  the  hedge  sparrow, 
whose  tiny  eggs  of  beautiful  blue  are  a 
miniature  of  the  singing  thrush's  eggs.  It 
ia  a  mistake  to  think  that  this  poor  inno- 
cent bird  is  the  only  victim  of  the  cuckoo, 
who  is  the  herald  of  spring,  even  before 
the  lark,  upon  our  southern  coasts,  for 
I  have  found  the  young  cuckoo  in  a  tit- 
lark's nest,  and  once  in  a  grey  linnet's 
nest  in  a  beech  hedge.  The  titlark's  nest 
I  found  in  the  long  grass  at  the  root  of  a 
furze  bush,  showing  that  the  cuckoo  some- 
timea  lays  his  eggs  upon  the  ground. 


•  In  the  alder-tree  we  find  the  goldfinch, 
with  its  tiny  nest  of  tree  lichen  and  lined 
with  cow-hair,  which  the  birds  have  been 
seen  taking  off  the  backs  of  cattle.  The 
nest  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
grey  wrinkled  branches  of  the  alder;  but 
the  bird  itself  will  be  a  signal  to  a  sharp 
eye  and  ear,  for  there  is  hardly  its  equsd 
in  plaintive  crying  when  its  nest  or  off- 
spring are  approached. 

The  yellowhammer  loves  the  briar, 
where  rough  hands .  will  be  punished  by 
the  thom&  Its  nest  is  formed  principally 
of  the  roots  of  skutch  grass.  Alongside 
of  him  may  be  found  a  hole  in  the  bank, 
inhabited  by  Mr.  Tomtit,  or  Mr.  Blackcap. 
Both  these  birds  lay  a  monstrous  number 
of  eggs  for  their  size,  and  when  the  young 
come  out  they  are  the  most  loving  parents 
imaginable,  for  they  are  never  tired  of 
coming  to  and  fro  with  food.  I  have 
counted  as  many  as  fourteen  eggs  in  one 
tomtit's  nest,  a  nest  so  small  that  it  vies 
for  minuteness  with  that  of  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  the  smallest  of  our  English 
birds.  The  latter  loves  the  cedar,  the 
cypress,  and  the  pine,  and  their  homestead 
is  hard  to  discover,  for  it  is  built  of  gi^e^n 
moss,  and  hangs  down  underneath  the 
evergreen  branches  by  four  strings  of 
the  same  material,  wluch  is  woven  into 
the  nest,  and  looks  as  if  one  or  two 
sprays  of  branches  had  drooped.  The 
eggs  are  very  small,  not  much  larger  than 
an  ordinary  pea,  and  I  have  found  nine  in 
one  nest;  but  usually  there  are  not  so 
many. 

The  robin,  our  most  beloved  bird,  is 
one  of  the  first  of  all  birds  to  set  about 
building  and  rearing.  He  is  most  often  to 
be  found  in  a  nest  made  of  decayed  and 
skeleton  leaves  among  the  roots  of  a  large 
tree  in  a  ditcL  His  youngsters  are  ugly 
little  birds,  and  do  not  get  the  cheery  red 
breasts  for  several  months. 

Few  need  be  told  that  the  blackbird 
should  be  sought  for  close  to  the  ground, 
in  laurels,  large  box,  or  among  the  roots 
of  thorn  hedges ;  and  his  rival  in  song,  the 
thrush,  who  has  a  far  prettier  egg^  builds 
above  him  in  the  hedgerows.  The  singing 
thrush  makes  a  perfect  nest  of  dry  grass, 
and  plasters  it  inside  with  droppings  from 
the  field,  which  after  a  time  becomes  hard 
and  water-tight;  he  hatches  four  to  five 
eggs.  The  blackbird  has  seldom  more 
than  four. 

The  mizzle,  or  mountain  thrush,  hatches 
high  in  poplar,  oak,  or  ash-trees,  but  has  a 
great  preference  for  beech,  especially  of 
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the  copper  order.  Hia  nest  is  easily 
foand,  for  if  you  go  near  where  it  is,  he 
will  utter  his  harsh  chatter,  and  flit  and 
fly  about  you,  and  try  and  draw  you  off  by 
flying  close  to  you  and  screaming  in  an 
adjacent  tree. 

The  magpie  probably  causes  the  greatest 
commotion  when  one  approaches  its  nest, 
built  of  large  brambles,  lined  with  mud,  in 
larch  and  fir-trees.  I  have  often  been  sur- 
rounded by  six  or  seven  couples  of  mag- 
pies when  climbing  to  the  nest  of  one,  for 
all  the  neighbouring  birds  make  common 
cause  against  the  intruder.  I  once  found 
a  magpie's  nest  impossible  to  reach,  owing 
to  the  slendemess  of  the  shank  of  the  tree 
it  was  built  at  the  top  of,  and,  as  it  was 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  the  partridges, 
whose  eggs  they  suck,  to  destroy  the  nest, 
I  tried  the  e£Scacy  of  a  gun;  but  so  thickly 
coated  was  it  inside  with  mud,  that  four 
shots  had  no  effect,  for  a  week  later  I 
heard  the  young  birds  calling  for  food. 
They  had  passed  through  such  a  hot  fire 
that  I  allowed  them  to  remam. 

MEMENTO  MORI. 

Thb  change,  the  mighty  mystic  change,  may  come 
On  any  smiling  summer  mom  for  Youth ; 
We  from  onr  very  cradle  learn  the  truth 

That  the  next  step  may  sink  into  the  tomb. 

But  when  the  pulses  flag,  the  hair  grows  g^^ey, 
The  "  may  '*  is  altered  to  the  potent  "  must.'' 
However  lingeringly  we  hope  and  trust, 

Each  hour  drags  closer  to  the  last  dread  day. 

The  fair  old  world  may  show  as  fair  a  face, 
The  hand  of  love  clasp  warmly  yet  on  ours, 
But  yet  we  know  the  canker  in  the  flowers. 

The  shadow  creeping  slowly  to  our  place. 
Wisest  to  press  it  home  on  heart  and  eye, 
Remember  well — ^Youth  may,  but  Age  must  die. 


SAINT  ALBANS. 


There  are  sundry  ways  of  reaching 
Saint  Albans  from  London.  There  is 
the  four -horse  coach,  which  rattles 
.  over  the  country  roads,  and  among  the 
quiet  villages  and  roadside  inns,  past  the 
lodge  gates  of  parks  and  ancient  manors ; 
in  short,  which  passes  through  a  thoroughly 
English  country,  in  a  thoroughly  English 
manner,  and  with  insular  disregard  to 
cost  per  mile.  Then  it  is  possible  to  walk 
all  the  wa^ ;  or  the  journey  may  be  easily 
done  on  bicycle  or  tricyde.  But  the  way 
that  recommends  itself  to  the  average  in- 
telligence is  just  to  go  by  railway,  either 
direct  from  Saint  Fancras  or  by  the  North- 
western line  through  Watford.  If  there 
is  any  choice  in  the  matter,  take  the  Wat- 
ford route  in  going,  and  the  Midland  in 


returning.  Whichever  way  you  go,  you 
will  arrive  at  a  place  full  of  charm  and 
interest. 

There  was  once  a  little  country  town 
called  Watford,  witii  a  long,  straggling 
high  street  and  a  grey  old  church  rising 
al^ve  the  tiled  roofs;  a  sort  of  wayside 
town,  deriving  such  life  as  it  possessed 
from  the  cross  country  stage-coaches  and 
waggons  that  passed  through.  If  any 
ancients  survive  who  remember  the  town 
in  that  condition,  they  would  have  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  the  Watford  of  to- 
day. Houses— streets  of  them — hotels, 
banks,  shops,  have  sprung  up.  Some  of 
the  inhabitants  have  made  fortunes  in  the 
place,  and  have  built  handsome  houses  in 
which  to  enjoy  their  ease  and  dignity. 
Others,  with  hopes  in  the  same  direction, 
bring  themselves  into  notice  with  new  shop- 
fronts,  new  signs,  and  general  advertise- 
ment of  their  concerns. 

But  where  are  the  old  Watfordians) 
How  many  of  them  have  risen  on  the  top 
of  the  tide,  and  how  many  are  buried 
beneath  its  waves  1  However,  that  is  a 
question  we  have  not  got  to  settle;  for, 
hardly  have  we  crossed  from  the  main  line 
to  the  branch  platform,  when  the  guard 
hurries  us  into  a  carriage  and  gives  the 
word,  **  Bight  away  1 "  and  right  we  are 
for  the  city  of  Saint  Albans. 

It  is  a  quiet,  pleasant  country,  this  we 
are  passing  through;  but,  as  we  pass 
along,  it  changes  or  rather  intensifies  in 
character.  It  is  still  more  quiet  and 
pleasant — an- undulating  country  as  com- 
pared with  the.  somewhat  humpy  country 
between  London  and  Watford.  There  is 
all  the  difference  as  between  the  short 
broken  sea  of  a  coast  and  the  long  roll  of 
the  quiet,  deep  blue  sea.  So  we  have 
vistas  every  now  and  then,  with  soft  dis- 
tances, and  stretches  of  broad  woodlands, 
and  presently  the  train  enters  what  is 
suggestive  of  a  forest  partially  cleared, 
with  green  cornfields  edged  with  dark 
woods,  and  with  here  and  there  a  shaded 
delL  There  is  one  such  dell  close  by 
the  line,  with  a  rude  hut  couched  among 
the  underwood,  that  might  very  well  be 
the  haunt  of  some  outlaw  of  old  times. 
And  a  glance  at  the  ordnance  map  shows 
that  we  are  passing  through,  or  rather  by 
the  side  of,  Brickets  Wood. 

Soon  the  train  arrives  at  its  destina- 
tion, which  is  not  quite  St.  Albans, 
although  near  enough;  for  passing  forth 
into  the  highway,  there  stands  St.  Albans 
in  full  view.    The  highway  stretches  out 
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in  uncompromising  directness,  till  soon  it 
becomes  a  street,  and  so  rises,  without 
swerving  to  one  side  or  the  other  in  any 
weakness  for  easing  off  the  ascent,  right  up 
the  face  of  the  hill.  And  when  the  street 
reaches  the  top  it  is  crossed  by  another 
mathematically  at  right  angles  as  it  seems, 
and  there  are  people  moving  up  'and  down 
and  to  and  fro  briskly  enough,  and 
vehicles  crossing  the  field  of  view;  and 
there  over  the  house-tops  rise  the  square 
ruddy  tower  of  the  old  Abbey  Church, 
and  the  long  ridge  of  its  roof  ending  in 
turrets  and  pinnacles.  Then  there  is  a 
tall  building  that  towers  over  the  houses 
and  trees  adjoining,  and  that  is  the  Abbey 
gateway.  But  it  is  the  tower  that  retains 
the  attention,  with  its  strange  hue.  The 
atmosphere  is  soft  and  rather  gloomy,  with 
snatches  of  brightness  now  and  then ;  but 
no  sunshine  seems  to  brighten  up  the  old 
tower;  it  glooms  in  the  sunshine  and 
glowers  in  tiie  shade,  and  altogether  has 
a  strange,  weird  aspect  that  excites  rather 
interest  iJian  admiration.  In  fine,  here  is 
a  place  that  has  something  original  about 
it^  inspiring  wonder  and  curiosity.  And 
yet  we  will  turn  our  faces  the  other  way, 
as  if  we  were  about  to  leave  the  place 
nnvisited. 

We  all  know  that  in  pilgrimages  there 
is  a  certain  well-understood  routine  to  be 
gone  through.  There  are  stages  to  be 
n^otiated  with  a  due  regard  to  the  distance 
and  perspective  of  the  final  object.  You 
don't  walk  up  the  High  Street  of  Meccah 
and  ask  for  the  Eaaba.  There  is  the  well 
Zem  Zem  to  be  visited,  and  other  formiJi- 
ties  to  be  gone  through.  So  will  we  visit 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Alban,  not  by  the  dusty 
highway,  but  in  a  circuitous  manner,  en- 
joying distant  views  from  neighbouring 
heights,  and  basking  in  the  surroundings 
of  the  place,  about  which  also  hover  the 
memories  of  ancient  days. 

The  road  rises  steeply  up  the  hill,  but  it 
is  a  pleasant  road  with  green  hedges  and 
lofty  trees  shading  the  foot-path.  At  the 
top  of  the  hill  stands  a  neat  little  church; 
perhaps  not  little  as  a  whole,  but  an 
aggregation  of  lowly  roofs  of  aisles,  side 
chapek,  nave,  and  chancel,  all  on  a  limited 
ficale,  with  a  quaint,  shingled  spire  over 

aa 

The  church  has  its  name  from  Saint 
Stephen,  and  is  one  of  three  originally 
founded  by  a  Saxon  Abbot  of  Saint 
Albans,  who  placed  them,  as  it  were,  on 
the  arms  of  a  cross,  about  the  central 
jewel  of   the   Abbey.     Saint   Stephen's  I 
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Stands  by  the  crossways,  while  the  inter- 
sectbg  road,  whose  direction  we  shall  now 
follow,  is  no  other  than  ancient  Watling 
Street,  which  now  does  duty  as  a  parish 
highway.  At  the  comer  of  Watling  Street, 
opposite  the  church,  stands  a  cosy-looking 
roadside  inn,  from  which  swings  the  sign 
of  the  King's  Head,  the  head  being  that  of 
bluff  King  Harry  the  Eighth,  which  for  its 
mellow,  ancient  appearance  might  even  be 
a  contemporary  portrait. 

Turning  sharply  round  to  the  right, 
past  the  swinging  sign,  we  follow  the 
track  of  Watling  Street  along  a  pleasant 
country  lane,  in  places  overarched  with 
trees,  and  with  a  broad  margin  of  turf  and 
green  hedgerow.  According  to  our  topo- 
graphical reckoning,  we  should  now  be 
passing 

Nigh  where  the  goodly  Yerlame  stood  of  yore, 

that  is  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Yerulamium,  beneath  whose  walls  the 
ancient  highway  must  have  passed.  But 
so  far  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city :  there  are  only  fields 
that  are  green  with  springing  corn,  pleasant 
country  houses  standing  on  the  ridge  with 
gardens  and  shrubberies  in  full  luxuriance. 

Hete  and  there  a  gateway  opens,  and  we 
get  a  view  of  the  roofs  and  tower  of  Saint 
Albans  shining  from  the  opposite  hil],  or  a 
stile  gives  access  to  a  foot-path  winding 
through  copse  and  meadow,  but  always  in 
the  same  direction.  Saint  Albans  is  the 
Bome  of  hereabouts,  and  all  the  ways 
seem  to  bring  oxve  sooner  or  later  to  the 
shadow  of  tibat  .BOgbtjy  tower. 

If  Watling  Street  has  been  lost  sight  of 
as  a  great  highway  by  the  world  in  general, 
it  seems  to  be  still  a  favourite  route  for 
tramps.  A  gentle  stream,  or  rather  an  in- 
termittent trickle,  of  such  generally  un- 
welcome tourists,  finds  a  way  along  Watling 
Street,  which  is  indeed  the  most  direct 
route  from  here  to  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
Stretched  out  upon  the  grassy  hedge-bank 
lie  a  couple  of  these  poor  wandering 
people,  man  and  woman,  both  young,  and 
not  ill-looking,  fast  asleep.  Passing  foot- 
steps disturb  them  not,  nor  the  rustling 
whisper  of  the  trees  that  wave  above  them. 
Lying  at  the  gate  of  old  Yerulam,  does 
the  genius  of  the  place  whisper  in  their 
ears  any  strange  dreams  of  the  city  that 
shares  their  slumbers  ? 

Yerlame  I  was ;  what  boots  it  that  I  was, 
Sith  now  I  am  but  weeds  and  wasteful  grass  ? 

Leaving  the  wayfarers  to  their  repose, 
we  come  to  a  lane  that  turns  down  the  hill 
sharply  towards  Saint  Albans,  and  a  sign- 
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post  directs  us  to  Saint  Michael's,  which  is 
another  station  in  the  pilgrimage.  And  here 
we  come  upon  a  hamlet,  with  a  green  and 
a  smithy,  and  some  stones  cropping  oat 
that  look  like  the  fonndations  of  old 
baildings.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael's 
is  a  little  way  up  the  hill  again.  There 
rises  its  venerable  tower,  grey  and  pale 
with  sge,  and  a  wicket  gate  leads  into  a 
churchyard,  silent  and  soft  with  deep 
grass,  and  shadowed  with  fine  old  trees. 
Still  deeper  seems  the  hush  in  the  shade 
of  the  ancient  walls,  that  are  yet  but 
young  in  comparison  with  the  buried 
foundations  of  old  Yerulam.  For  now  we 
know  that  we  are  within  the  very  enceinte 
of  the  city,  whose  buildings  stood  proudly 
around : 

High  towers,  fair  temples,  goodly  theatres. 
Strong  walls,  rich  porches,  princely  palaces, 
Large  streets,  braye  houses,  sacred  sepulchres. 

And  here  we  have  only  the  sacred 
sepulchres,  where  the  rude  forefathers  of 
the  hamlet  sleep,  reposing  among  the 
household  gods  of  a  vanished  people. 

The  door  of  the  church  swings  open 
noiselessly,  and  there  appears  a  figure  in 
habit  ecclesiastic,  all  in  harmony  with  the 
scene,  who  is  locking  the  door  behind  him, 
when  he  sees  the  approach  of  strangers, 
and  courteously  offers  to  be  their  guide  to 
the  interior  of  his  church.  There  is  the 
narrow  Norman  nave,  with  the  solid, 
simple  rounded  arches  of  the  period ;  and 
our  guide  points  out  how,  above  the  pier- 
arches^  have  been  discovered  and  brought 
to  light  ancient  arches  framed  in  Eoman 
tiles,  which  must  have  been  tiie  clerestory 
of  an  earlier  Saxon  church  of  still  narrower 
limits. 

Then  there  is  the  chancel,  where  the 
"dim  religious  light"  softly  shines  upon 
the  marble  monument  of  Francis  Bacou, 
whose  body  reposes  in  the  vault  beneath. 
There  in  an  arched  recess  sits  the  great 
Lord  Keeper  in  his  elbow -chair,  with 
quilted  hat,  with  ruff  and  silken  doublet, 
his  head  thrown  back  in  an  attitude  of 
meditative  repose.  It  is  a  fine  work,  and 
was  placed  there  by  Sir  Thomas  Meautys, 
his  ''  friend  and  servant/'  who  eventually 
came  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  family 
estate  of  GU)rhambury,  he  having  married 
Lord  Bacon's  niece.  She,  however,  sur- 
vived her  husband  and  married  Sir  Har- 
bottle  Grimston,  and  his  descendants  have 
inherited  the  estate  and  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Yerulam.  And  the  vault  that  contains 
Lord  Bacon's  remains  is  still  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Lords  Yerulam. 


But  time  presses,  and  we  must  leave 
this  charming  ancient  church ;  and  in  the 
quiet  churchyard,  overshadowed  by  fine 
old  limes,  tiie  talk  falls  upon  ancient 
Yerulam,  whose  theatre  stood  adjacent, 
while  perhaps  the  site  of  this  very  church 
was  occupied  by  a  temple  to  one  of  the 
gods  or  goddesses  of  the  classic  mythology. 
But 

They  all  are  gone,  and  aU  with  them  is  gone, 

and  we  require  some  ocular  evidence  that 
shall  enable  us  to  realise  the  existence  and 
position  of  the  old  city.  There  are  frag- 
ments and  foundations  in  the  Yicarage 
garden  ;  but  the  last  upstanding  monu- 
ment of  old  Yerulam  is  to  be  found  in  the 
city  walls,  and  the  Yicar  kindly  points  oat 
the  way  to  reach  the  most  connected  frag- 
ments. Follow  the  narrow  path  that  winds 
among  the  graves,  it  joins  a  field-path,  that 
leads  across  a  couple  of  arable  fields,  now 
green  with  upstanding  com. 

Across  the  second  field  runs  a  well- 
defined  ridge,  whose  sharp  outline  plough 
and  harrow  have  not  yet  quite  obliterated; 
and  there  to  the  left,  rising  like  a  crag  out 
of  the  centre  of  a  field,  is  a  massive  frag- 
ment of  the  Boman  wall.  But  we  have 
been  told  to  follow  the  path  that  crosses 
ours,  and  leads  through  a  copse  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill  to  the  right.  And  that 
copse  is  bounded  by  a  long  stretch  of  the 
old  wall,  its  bounding  courses  of  flat  tQes, 
and  grouting  harder  than  the  hardest  rock, 
bearing  witness  to  the  hands  that  built  it. 
The  ravine  below,  filled  with  toll  trees  and 
underwood,  is  evidently  the  outward  ditch 
of  the  vallum.  So  we  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  wall,  among  brambles  and  briars,  and 
look  down  upon  the  sweep  of  field,  and 
copse,  and  luxuriant  plantations,  where  no 
human  being  is  in  sight,  and  yet  there  is  a 
voice  from  the  silent  fields. 

I  was  that  citie  which  the  garland  wore 
Of  Britaines  pride.    •    .    . 

Down  the  hill  and  along  the  copse,  still 
under  the  walls  of  Yerulam  come  the 
tramper  and  his  helpmate,  refreshed  from 
their  noontide  repose,  and  hurrying  along 
for  shelter.  Great  cloud  masses  are  gather- 
ing overhead,  and  rain -drops  whizzing 
among  the  leaves,  like  stones  from  a  sling  j 
all  is  dark  and  gloomy,  and  yet  glorious 
with  diffused  light  breaking  over  the  great 
minster  on  the  hOl,  on  the  great  gate- 
way that  rises  from  the  lowly  roofs 
around.  The  little  river  winds  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  among  flat  and  marshy  meadows 
where  cattle  are  feeding,  red  and  white 
cattle,  sleek  and  milky  mothers  of  the 
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herd ;  and  these  ''  marshes  ever  green  "  are 
the  remains  of  the  lake  that  once  was 
spread  beneath  the  walls  of  old  Yerulam. 
And  the  causeway  by  which  we  cross  the 
marsh,  and  which  leads  to  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  is  probably  the  same  which  once  con- 
fined the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  which 
was  cut  through  by  Abbot  Elfric  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Saxon  Kings,  when  he  set 
the  mill  at  work  which  still  stands  there 
just  below  the  bridge,  and  the  clack  of 
whose  wheel  has  been  heard  for  all  these 
centuries. 

It  is  the  same  causeway,  too,  which  was 
crossed  by  Saint  Alban,  long  before,  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  hill 
upon  which  the  Abbey  Church  now  stands. 
And  the  lake  above,  where  the  cows  are 
now  grazing,  was  once  a  great  resort  of 
pleasure-loving  Saxon  monarchs,  with  gay 
dames,  and  beautiful  young  princesses,  who 
paddled  about  on  the  lake  in  their  silken- 
sailed  shallops,  their  songs  and  gay  laughter 
penetrating  to  the  gloomy  choir,  where 
the  monks  were  singing  their  penitential 
psalms. 

A  Saxon  palace  stood  at  the  other  end 
of  the  lake  near  Saint  Michael's  Bridge, 
and  the  name  of  Kingsbury  still  is  attached 
to  the  quarter  in  evidence  of  its  former 
Btata  But,  when  the  waters  were  drained, 
there  were  no  more  gay  frolics  about  the 
place,  although  Kingsbury  remained  a  royal 
seat  till  the  days  of  King  Stephen,  when 
the  Abbot  of  the  period  persuaded  the 
Eling  to  pull  down  the  last  remains  of  it — 
a  strong  tower,  whose  irregular  garrison 
made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  monks. 

Welly  the  Abbey  mill  is  still  there,  as  to 
which  there  were  fierce  disputes  between 
the  townspeople  and  the  monks ;  the  former 
rebelling  against  the  obligation  of  fulling 
their  coarse  cloth  and  grinding  their  com 
at  the  Abbey  mill,  disputes  which  led  to 
open  war  between  town  and  gown.  It  is 
a  silk  mill  now,  and  through  the  open 
windows  we  can  see  the  bobbins  all  in  a 
row ;  but  it  is  a  nicCi  quiet,  old-fashioned- 
looking  mill,  such  a  one  as  Miss  Edgeworth 
might  have  brought  Harry  and  Lucy  to 
visit,  in  the  days  when  a  steam-engine  was 
a  thing  to  wonder  at.  There  is  a  little 
tavern,  too,  close  by,  The  Fighting  Cocks, 
which  suggests  that  likely  enough  here  was 
an  alehouse  in  the  days  of  the  Abbey,  and 
that  sly  old  monk?,  and  perhaps  young 
ones,  would  make  an  excuse  to  **  go  and 
see  the  miller  "  on  hot  summer  afternoons. 

The  way  is  now  clear  before  us  to  the 
Abbey  gate,  up  a  steep  lane  bordered  by 


modern  cottages,  and  so  beneath  the  high 
gromed  arch  set  in  a  bmlding  of  all  kinds 
of  styles,  that  now  leads  to  nowhere  in 
particular,  but  that  once  was  the  jealously 
guarded  portal  of  the  Abbey  precincts. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  west  front  of  the 
Cathedral,  as  it  must  now  be  called  in 
honour  of  its  Bishop,  although  everybody 
in  the  neighbourhood  knows  it  as  the 
**  Abbey."  Probably  this  west  front  was 
never  very  imposing — before  the  restora- 
tion of  the  church,  indeed,  it  was  half 
blocked  up  and  almost  ruinous,  and  the 
gloss  of  newness  upon  the  present  repro- 
duction tends  to  chill  the  sentiment  of  the 
place.  It  is  the  vast  bulk  of  the  church 
that  impresses  you,  the  far-spreading  line 
of  roofs,  the  massive  tower,  and  joined 
with  this  the  aspect  of  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  built.  You  cease  to  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Eoman  Yerulamium. 
Here  it  is,  built  up  into  an  enormous 
Christian  temple.  The  angles  of  the  great 
tower  are  composed  entirely  of  those  strong 
but  narrow  Eoman  tiles,  which  were  em- 
ployed as  binding  courses  for  the  city  walls, 
and  innumerable  fragments  of  every  kind 
of  material  are  used  in  the  construction. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  enormous  nave 
and  the  massive  transepts ;  and  the  count- 
less courses  of  tiles  and  bricks,  and  their 
varied  hues,  give  a  surface  and  colour  to 
the  whole  structure  which  is  strangely  be- 
wildering and  unexpected.  Joined  to  this 
is  the  impression  that  we  have  fallen  upon 
some  mediasval  scene,  for  the  Abbey  seems 
actually  in  the  course  of  building — huge 
cranes  are  at  work,  huge  stones  swing  in 
mid-air,  there  is  the  click  of  many  chisels, 
the  ring  of  hammer  and  trowel,  and  the 
echo  of  many  voices,  about  the  old  walls. 

This  is  on  the  north  side,  where  the  whole 
transept  is  in  course  of  vigorous  restoration. 
Round  the  east  end  it  is  quiet  enough; 
although  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  cheer- 
ful High  Street  and  the  traffic  that  is 
going  on,  while  occasional  foot  passengers 
take  short  cuts  through  the  Abbey  pre- 
cincts. On  the  south  side,  where  one 
might  expect  to  find  something  left  of 
the  conventual  buildings,  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  things,  neither  Abbot's  house, 
refectory,  nor  anything  of  the  kind ;  only 
the  mouldings  of  decorated  arches  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  church,  suggest  the  arcaded 
cloisters  of  other  days. 

The  public  entrance  to  the  Abbey  is  far 
to  the  eastward,  behind  the  high  altar, 
indeed,  and  the  famous  new  reredos  now  in 
course  of  construction.     Saints  and  angels 
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block  the  way;  there  are  huge  co£fers  of 
wood  piled  Dp,  containisg  stone-work  and 
Btatoary.  Here  we  are  in  the  Middle  Ages 
again  as  a  band  of  workmen,  in  paper  caps, 
cluster  about  the  effigy  of  a  patriarch,  gently 
edge  him  this  way  and  that,  and  &ially, 
with  trembling  knees,  carry  him  off  bodily  to 
take  his  place  in  the  great  screen.  Only 
in  place  of  the  shaven  face  of  the  monk 
imd  his  black  skullcap,  we  have  a  business- 
like clerk  of  the  works  in  an  embroidered 
fez.  "  Those  women  again  1 "  he  exclaims 
in  despair,  for  the  daughters  of  Eve,  he 
ungallantly  says,  are  always  poking  their 
noses  in  where  they  have  no  business ;  not 
that  their  noses  would  matter  if  they  would 
only  keep  their  feet  out;  and  that  tesse- 
lated  pavement  is  not  half  dry  yet  1 

But  now  for  a  quiet  widk  round  the 
venerable  pile.  And  first  to  the  south 
transept  of  massive  Norman  design,  notice- 
able for  the  curious  Saxon  balusters 
which  support  the  triforium  arches,  and 
for  some  beautiful  arcading  on  the  southern 
wall  ^  This  leads  to  the  nave,  bare  and 
cold  in  appearance,  but  impressive  from 
its  length  and  solidity.  Only  some  half- 
dozen  bays  on  the  north  side  retain  the 
stem  round  arches  and  massive  piers  of  the 
original  construction.  The  original  Nor- 
man church,  whose  details  have  changed 
character  under  the  hands  of  succeeding 
centuries,  we  owe,  it  is  said,  to  Paul  of 
Caen,  who,  with  the  model  of  the  Con- 
queror's noble  church  of  Saint  Stephen  in 
his  mind,  began  this  church  on  a  stUl  more 
extended  scale.  But  to  an  uninstructed 
eye  these  rude  arches  and  enormous  clumsy 
piers,  almost  grotesque  in  their  strength, 
seem  to  belong  to  even  an  earlier  period. 

At  present  the  vista  is  closed  by  the 
altar  screen  of  what  is  practically  the 
parish  church  of  Saint  Albans;  but  no 
doubt  the  chancel  and  new  reredos  will 
eventually  be  brought  into  view.  The  flat 
panelled  ceiling,  adorned  with  arms  and 
emblazonments,  is  interesting  in  its  way, 
and  harmonises  excellently  well  with  the 
original  Norman  arches.  To  the  eastward 
of  the  chancel  we  come  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  the  church  —  the 
presbytery,  which  encloses  the  original 
shrine  of  Saint  Alban,  now  recovered  from 
its  many  hiding-places,  pieced  together, 
and  complete  enough  to  show  its  general 
appearance.  Here,  too,  is  the  charming 
Watch  gallery,  in  carved  oak — the  most 
perfect  thing  of  its  kind  —  in  whose 
upper  niches  there  was  always  a  vigilant 
brother  on  the  watch,  to  protect  that  noble 


shrine,  encrusted  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  the  gifts  of  monarchs  and  great 
princes,  and  the  stOl  more  precious  bones 
in  the  reliquary  within,  on  which  hung  the 
fame  and  fortunes  of  the  Abbey. 

There  are  certain  unkind  allasions  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  the  Sixth  to  the 
miracles  worked  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine ; 
and  good  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester 
is  represented  as  something  of  a  sceptic  in 
the  matter.  But  the  good  Dake  was  a 
firm  friend  to  Saint  Albans,  and  was  con- 
tinually the  guest  of  its  noble  hospitality ; 
and  his  splendid  tomb — within  sight  ot 
the  famous  shrine — argues  the  respect  of 
its  occupant  for  its  hallowed  associations. 
By  the  side  of  the  tomb  is  a  wooden  trap- 
door, with  a  rusty  iron  ring,  giving  access 
to  the  royal  vault;  and  the  bones  of  Duke 
Humphrey  were,  in  the  last  century,  an 
attractive  show,  and  very  profitable  to  the 
sexton.  But  the  source  of  profit  dried  up 
— the  pickle,  that  is,  in  which  the  royal 
corpse  was  preserved — the  bones  turned  to 
dust,  and  the  Duke  is  left  to  his  repose, 
along  with  the  remains  of  various  families  of 
local  renown,  who  found  a  resting-place  in 
the  extensive  vault.  In  the  same  way,  the 
tombs  of  the  Abbots  are  shared  by  many 
later  inmates — ^jovial  squires  and  buxom 
dames,  and  children  withered  in  the  bud, 
lying  alongside  of  those  mitred  ecclesi- 
astics. In  this  way  the  sumptuous  shrine 
of  Abbot  Ramryge  is  especially  noticeable, 
some  one  having,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
added  a  fine  carved  oaken  door,  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  and  appropriated  the 
monumental  honours  of  the  proud  prelate. 

Many  curious  shrines,  too,  and  memori^ds 
of  former  days  have  been  discovered  in 
the  process  of  restoration.  King  Offa 
shines  over  a  side  arch  in  glowing  colours 
— Offa  who  made  the  dyke  between  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  and  who  made  amends 
for  cruel  deeds  by  founding  this  great 
Abbey.  Then  there  is  the  tomb  of  the 
hermits,  Segur  and  another;  the  former 
known  as  the  hermit  of  Northawe,  of 
whom  the  story  is  told  that,  finding  his 
meditations  interrupted  by  nightingales  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  cell,  he  entreated  that 
they  might  be  removed;  since  which,  no 
birds  of  that  sweetly  disturbing  kind  hare 
been  found  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 

Of  the  Barons  and  Knights,  who  fell  in 
the  great  battles  of  the  Wars  of  the  Rose?, 
no  memorials  remain.  They  were  mostly 
buried  —  the  great  ones  among  them, 
Somerset,  Stafford,  Northumberland,  John 
Lord  Clifford  and  many  noble  Knights — 
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in  what  was  then  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
now  an  ante-chapel  to  the  later  Lady 
Chapel  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the 
church,  an  ante-chapel  where  stood,  and 
now  once  more  stands,  the  shrine  of 
Amphibolas,  the  Christian  priest  who 
Boffered  martyrdom  in  company  with  Saint 
Alban.  The  later  Lady  Chapel  was 
utilised  for  several  centuries  as  a  grammar 
fichool,  and  a  public  pathway  crossed  the 
burial-place  of  the  mighty  men  of  old ;  but 
all  is  now  restored  to  sacredness. 

Coming  out  of  the  quiet,  shaded  interior 
into  the  cheerful  light  of  day  we  take  a 
last  look  at  that  wonderful  tower  that  now, 
against  the  dark  bank  of  rain  clouds,  seems 
to  glow  with  a  kind  of  inner  light.  Jack- 
daws scream  and  flutter,  and  bells  toll 
solemnly  from  out  of  the  round-arched 
windows,  and  so  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
with  little  change  except  from  day  to  nighty 
from  summer  to  winter,  from  rain  to  shine. 

Beyond  the  Cathedral  precincts  we 
find  a  brisk  and  pleasant  street,  with  old- 
fashioned  hotels,  and  big  stabling  yards 
running  out  behind,  that  recall  the  days  of 
the  great  North  Eoad,  when  coaches  and 
post-chaises  were  dashiog  up  and  down. 
The  street  comes  uphiU,  of  course  halts 
for  a  while  on  the  level  top,  and  then  goes 
down  again,  and  there  are  other  cross 
streets  which  do  the  same,  while  an  open 
market-place  crowns  the  crest  of  the  hill 
and  leads  up  along  the  ridge  northwards 
to  Saint  Peter's,  the  third  of  the  churches 
founded  by  the  Saxon  Abbot  crosswise 
about  his  central  fane. 

Here  about  Saint  Peter's  were  fought 
the  two  battles  of  Saint  Albans  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Koses.  In  the  first,  the  slaughter 
was  the  greatest  The  streets  were  en- 
cumbered with  the  dead,  and  according  to 
tradition  the  archways  of  the  old  clock- 
tower  were  piled  high  with  dead  and 
dying.  The  great  men,  we  have  seen,  were 
buried  in  the  Abbey;  and  Saint  Peter's 
churchyard  is  full  of  the  bones  of  the  undis- 
tinguished crowd  who  fought  and  fell  that 
day,  shouting  their  war-cries  of  "  A  War- 
wick I  A  Somerset  1 "  The  second  battle  was 
less  bloody,  for  the  Yorkists  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  panic  and  hurried  off  pell- 
mell.  But  the  town  was  cruelly  treated,  and 
ddivered  over  to  plunder  by  the  vindic- 
tive Queen  Margaret 

Down  the  flank  of  the  hill  to  the  east- 
waid,  runs  Holywell  Street,  which  leads  to 
the  Midland  Station,  but  whose  name  re- 
calls the  holy  well  that  first  gushed  forth, 
it  is  said|  at  the  command  of  Saint  Alban, 


in  pity  for  the  thirsty  multitude  who  had 
come  to  see  him  die.  It  was  by  this 
way  and  through  these  enclosures  and 
gardens  that  Warwick  led  his  men  and 
took  the  Lancastrians  in  flank,  who  were 
engaged  with  the  Duke  of  York  in  front, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  flower  of  their  army 
and  won  the  first  great  battle  of  Saint 
Albans. 

As  the  train  steams  slowly  out  of  the 
station  towards  London,  we  catch  sight  of 
some  ruined  walls  standing  in  a  green  field 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  new 
road  laid  out  for  building  close  by  bears 
the  name  of  Priory  Boad.  These  walls 
belong  to  the  old  Nunnery  of  Sopwell,  or 
at  all  events  to  the  mansion  into  which 
it  was  converted  after  the  Eeformation. 
Sopwell  recalls  its  former  Prioress,  the 
Lady  Julia  Bemers,  whose  treatise  on 
hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  and  coat  armour, 
reprinted  in  recent  days,  was  originally 
printed  at  the  press  within  the  precincts  of 
Saint  Albans  Abbey,  where  also  in  1480 
was  printed  the  "  Bbetorica  Nova"  of  that 
year. 

And  now  we  lose  sight  of  Saint 
Albans  tower  amid  woods  and  fields, 
grateful  for  the  spell  it  has  cast  upon  us, 
and  making  pious  vows  to  pay  a  second 
pilgrimage  to  this  noble  shrine. 

SOME   EEMINISCENCES  OF  LISZT. 


It  was  in  one  of  the  musical  afternoon 
gatherings  of  the  Fraalein  Stake,  in 
Weimar,  that  I  first  saw,  face  to  face,  the 
great  musician  and  greatest  pianist  of  the 
century,  distinguished  even  in  his  lifetime 
with  a  fame  that  had  something  of  the 
legendary  and  marvellous — Franz  Liszt. 

The  rooms  of  the  two  sisters  were  filled 
with  all  kinds  of  memorials  and  relics  of 
celebrated  men  and  women.  One  met 
here,  on  these  afternoons,  all  the 
musical  talent  of  Weimar.  The  artists 
resident  in  the  tovirn  gladly  lent  their 
services  to  these  kind  hostesses,  and  were 
generally  reinforced  by  passing  visitors  to 
that  historic  nursery  of  the  arts.  Some 
sang,  some  recited,  some  played — ^violin, 
'cello,  piano,  or  flute — singly  or  in  concert. 
But  the  great  attractive  element,  the 
central  inspiration  of  the  whole,  was  the 
presence  of  Franz  Liszt  Formerly  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  father  of  the  house 
— the  well-known  author,  Adolf  Stake — 
Liezt  seldom  failed  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  at  the  daughters'  gatherings. 
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I  had  never  seen  him  before,  but  I 
recognised  him  at  once.  He  was  sitting 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  a  large  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair,  sarroanded  by  a  circle 
of  admirers,  old  and  young,  listening  with 
an  expression  of  patient  endurance  to  the 
tones  of  a  violoncello.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  white  hair  falling  back  from 
the  broad  forehead ;  the  clear-cut,  vigorous, 
expressive  features ;  the  large,  fine  mouth 
with  its  sarcastic  but  not  unkindly  smile ; 
the  piercing  eyes  that  shone  beneath  the 
bushy  eyebrows.  It  was  still  the  same 
head  wluch  Robert  Schumann  long  ago 
had  called  *'  the  head  of  a  Jupiter,"  though 
time  had  turned  the  hair  to  snow  and 
furrowed  the  noble  brow. 

As  I  entered,  a  youth,  scarcely  more 
than  a  boy,  was  rendering  the  closing  bars 
of  a  piece  for  the  violoncello.  Then  he 
stood  before  the  Jupiter,  who  warmly 
praised  and  encouraged  him,  and  finally — 
as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  heartily 
pleased  with  any  effort — ^kissed  him  on  the 
forehead.  As  the  young  man  withdrew, 
friends  and  acquaintances  surrounded  him 
with  congratulations;  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  happiness.  That  kiss  was  an  as- 
surance and  foretaste  of  future  success. 

Two  young  pupils  of  Liszt  next  seated 
themselves  at  the  two  pianos,  and  played  the 
master's  Concerto  in  E  flat  major,  with  a 
taste  and  brilliancy  which  I  can  seldom 
hope  to  hear  equalled.  Alfred  Eeisenauer 
and  Alexander  Siloti  were  their  names; 
both  have  since  then  established  their 
reputation  as  musicians.  When  they  had 
finished,  they  too  went  up  to  Liszt  and  re- 
ceived his  well-earned  praise.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded at  the  piano  by  a  pale  young  man 
— "a  composer,"  whispered  a  friend  to  me. 
He  played  a  fugue  of  his  own  composition. 
When  he  was  approaching  the  end,  the 
Jupiter  quietly  rose  from  his  chair  and 
stole  gently  to  the  door,  not  to  appear 
again.  After  the  final  chord  the  young 
man  stood  up,  and  looked  round  in  em- 
barrassment. He  was  quite  alone;  the 
guests  were  talking  one  to  another,  each 
turning  uncomfortably  away  from  his 
agitated  glances  of  enquiry. 

That  silent,  crushing  condemnation  of 
LiszVs  seemed  to  me  at  the  moment 
absolutely  cruel ;  it  was  only  later,  when  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  his  lessons, 
that  I  learnt  how  ready  he  was  to  recognise 
real  merit;  that  nothing  pleased  him  so 
much  as  to  be  able  to  praise,  and  that  then 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  mere  com- 
mendation, but  did  all  in  bis  power  to 


help  a  promising  pupil  with  advice  and 
influence. 

His  lessons  were  given  three  times  a 
week,  from  four  to  six  in  the  afternoon, 
and  were  for  all  pupils  in  common.  Hence 
it  often  happened  that  on  the  same  after- 
noon one  heard,  perhaps,  an  accomplished 
musician  whose  education  was  receiving 
the  final  touches  from  Liszt's  judicious 
criticism,  and  timid  beginners  fresh  from 
the  Conservatorium,  whose  performance 
showed  all  the  restraint  and  caution  of  the 
schoolroom.  Still  even  in  these  he  showed 
an  equal,  and  at  times  a  greater  interest,  if 
he  thought  he  perceived  in  the  character  of 
their  playing  real  talent  or  improvement 
In  such  cases  he  would  sit  by  the  pupil 
while  he  played,  and  show  him  with  the 
kindest  patience  what  he  would  wish 
altered.  But  it  was  a  bad  sign  when 
during  the  playing  of  a  piece  he  went  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  or  at  the 
conclusion  said  simply  **  Good,"  and  no 
more. 

His  method  of  instruction  was  one  to 
which  not  every  one  could  adapt  himself, 
and  amusing  little  incidents  frequently 
occurred,  especially  when  foreign  students 
visited  him.  On  one  occasion  a  young 
American  had  played  a  good  many  false 
notes.  "  Das  ist  schmutzige  Wasche,"  was 
Liszt's  comment.  (That  is  dirty  linen.) 
The  young  lady  looked  up  at  him  with  a 
smile,  evidently  taking  this  for  a  compli- 
ment, and  went  on  with  renewed  vigour. 
"Ich  bin  keine  Waschanstalt"  (I  do  not 
keep  a  laundry),  protested  the  master.  She 
shook  her  head,  he  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  indicating  the  imperfect  passages 
cried  "  Laundry  1  laundry  I "  **  Larndry," 
he  pronounced  it  Other  expressions  which 
he  often  used  when  the  rendering  of  the 
piece  was  broken,  jumbled,  and  confused, 
were  **  Kiihreier ! "  (buttered  eggs),  or 
'*  Das  ist  eine  Leimsiederei ! "  (gluepot) ; 
and  if  a  young  player  exhibited  too  much 
sentimentality  or  caution,  he  would  exclaim 
'*  Jungferchenmusik  1 "  (old-maid-music). 

One  of  his  lady  pupils  brought  him  once 
a  polonaise  and  played  it  without  rhythm 
or  vigour,  so  softly  and  mincingly,  that  he 
really  quite  lost  his  temper.  At  the  next 
lesson  she  brought  one  of  his  own  rhapso- 
dies, thinking  this  would  please  him  better. 
"  Oh,  no  I "  said  he,  as  he  hastily  gave  her 
back  the  music.  "Oh,  no!  rest  a  little 
longer  on  your  spinach"  (Ruhen  Sie 
doch  noch  ein  bischen  auf  Ihren  Spinat). 
The  sudden  substitution  of  **  spinach  "  for 
the  proverbial  "laurels,"  set  every  one 
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laughing,  and  it  was  long  before  the  victim 
ventured  on  another  performance. 

It  often  happened  that  young  musicians 
asked  leave  to  play  before  him,  that  he 
might  give  an  opinion  on  their  capacities. 
At  times  their  impertinence  and  self- 
importance  bordered  on  the  incredible. 
One  day  a  lady  pianiste  appeared,  and 
played  a  piece  in  a  manner  on  which  he 
pronounced  unfavourably.  Not  in  the 
least  intimidated,  she  began  a  second,  but 
when  she  was  half-way  through  this  the 
master  beckoned  to  her  to  leave  the  piano 
and  make  way  for  another  student.  She 
was  so  chagrined  that,  without  taking  leave, 
she  hurried  from  the  room  and  banged  the 
door  behind  her.  Liszt  looked  round  a 
moment  in  astonishment,  then  took  up  her 
music  and  carried  it  out  to  her,  saying 
very  courteously:  "You  have  forgotten 
this.''  On  his  return,  he  remarked,  smiling : 

'*She  must  come  from  K .  One  always 

hears  that  the  people  there  have  the  worst 
manners." 

As  liazt  never  took  any  payment  for  his 
teaching,  his  pupils  were  eager  to  show 
him  their  gratitude  by  decorating  his  room 
with  flowers,  of  which  he  was  very  fond. 
Boses  were  special  favourites  with  him, 
and  dark  pansies  and  carnations.  Wher- 
ever one  turned  one's  eyes  in  his  room, 
they  fell  on  bouquets  of  these  flowers ;  the 
scent  was  often  iJmost  overpowering. 

How  pleasantly  and  simply  he  received 
these  small  gifts  1  Once,  when  one  of  his 
youngest  pupils,  with  a  shy  courtesy,  pre- 
sented a  basket  of  flowers,  in  the  midst  of 
which  lay  a  great  golden  pineapple,  he 
stroked  her  hair,  and,  after  admiring  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers,  said :  "  Yes, 
little  one,  but  you  must  not  bring  me  such 
expensive  presents  any  more.  I  cannot 
allow  that"  At  the  next  lesson  he  had 
not  forgotten  it.  He  told  us  he  had  found 
the  pineapple  as  delicious  as  fruit  could  be, 
and  repeated :  "  But  you  must  not  be  so 
extravagant  again." 

At  the  same  time  he  did  not  undervalue 
his  teaching ;  and  once,  when  a  stranger 
awkwardly  asked  him  how  much  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  lessons,  the  reply  was: 
'*£in  Liszt  ist  unbezahlbar"  (''A  Liszt 
cannot  be  priced  "). 

Li  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  avoided 
as  much  as  possible  playing  in  public  con- 
certs, and  could  only  be  persuaded  to  do 
so  for  some  charitable  object.  Perhaps  he 
felt  that  he  could  no  longer  count  on  his 
powers  as  in «  his  younger  days.  It  was 
touching  to  hear  him  when  once,  after  he 


had  played,  he  said  to  his  pupils,  several  of 
whom  had  followed  him  and  now  pressed 
around  him  with  admiring  congratulations : 

"Ah,  children  1  do  as  I  say,  not  as  I  do  " 
(thut  nach  meinen  Worten,  und  nicht 
nach  meinen  Werken). 

When,  however,  in  his  lessons,  he 
chanced  to  play  a  piece  by  way  of  example, 
neither  hesitation  nor  exhaustion  could  be 
detected,  and  especially  in  the  quieter 
passages  his  playing  had  still  an  indescrib- 
able charm  which  his  very  best 'pupils 
were  never  quite  able  to  make  their 
own.  I  remember  his  playing  Schubert's 
"  Serenade,"  the  well-known  "  Leise  flehen 
meine  Lieder."  Melting  and  sweet,  but 
always  a  little  bit  coquettish,  it  sounded 
more  enticiag  than  any  rendering  I  have 
heard  of  it  by  the  very  best  singers. 

One  of  the  ablest  pupils  of  his  later  years 
— Professor  Bichard  Burmeister  of  Phila- 
delphia—  told  me  once  how  Liszt  had 
played  him  that  passage  from  his  "Don 
Juan  Fantasie,"  in  which  he  interweaves 
the  duet  between  Zerlina  and  Don  Juan, 
"Beich  mir  die  Hand" 

"It  is  quite  impossible  to  reproduce  the 
charm  which  the  Meister  put  into  it,"  he 
said.  "  He  played  it  with  such  wonderful 
simplicity,  one  would  have  thought  it  was 
so  easy  that  a  child  might  do  it;  and 
just  for  that  reason  is  it  so  unspeakably 
difficult." 

All  his  pupils,  young  and  old— -and  many 
a  well-known  professor  with  grey  temples 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  summer  holidays 
among  them  —  called  him  "  Meister," 
"theurer  Meister,"  "lieber  Meister,"  an 
address  which  well  and  naturally  expressed 
the  mixture  of  reverence  and  affection 
which  he  impressed  upon  all  as  no  other 
man  could. 


By  ELEANOB  0.  FBICE. 
Author  qf  *'  Gendd"  *'  Alexia,**  efo.,  He. 


PABT  IL 

CHAPTER  XIV.      LE  COIN  DXJ  BOIS. 

Paul  hardly  needed  the  remembrance 
of  his  promise  to  Antoinette  to  keep  him 
near  her  father  all  that  day,  for  the 
Marquis  seemed  to  take  special  care  not  to 
be  separated  from  him. 

The  rest  of  the  party  scattered  them- 
selves about  in  their  own  fashion;  and 
every  bank  and  hedgerow  seemed  a  con- 
fusion of  dogs  and  guns. 
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As  Patil  joined  in  the  fan  be  wondered 
that  there  were  not  a  few  accidents,  but 
nothing  happened ;  with  all  their  apparent 
wildness  these  Frenchmen  were  very  care- 
ful, and  very  good  shots.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  game,  especially  hares  and 
red-legged  partridges ;  the  bags  soon  pro- 
mised to  be  large;  and  as  they  worked 
their  way  farther  away  from  La  Tour 
Blanche,  the  country  grew  much  wilder. 
The  great  woods  which  the  sportsmen 
skirted,  talking  of  wild  boar  and  of  hunts 
later  in  the  season,  broke  into  rocky,  sandy 
tracts  and  scattered  fir-trees ;  the  yellow, 
light  soil,  the  tufts  of  heather  hardly  dead, 
the  blocks  of  crumbly  stone,  covered  with 
red  and  green  mosses,  made  Paul  think  of 
Surrey.  The  country,  indeed,  though 
much  wilder,  with  its  scent  of  pine-woods, 
and  the  wide,  shining  views  from  high 
points  here  and  there,  was  not  unlike  some 
comers  of  his  own  Red  Towers  estate. 

Paul,  after  the  first,  was  rather  more 
inclined  to  stare  about  him,  and  to  enjoy 
his  impressions  of  Anjou  —  the  broom, 
though  out  of  flower  now,  waving  over  his 
head — than  to  join  in  the  constant  popping 
and  shouting  that  surrounded  him  on  aU 
sides. 

It  seemed  that  M.  de  Montmirail  was 
aware  of  his  friend's  inclinations,  for  he 
presently  said  to  him,  ^'Gome  this  way," 
and  they  climbed  down  a  sandy  bank  into 
a  lane,  which  seemed  to  lead,  in  a  round- 
about way,  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
chd.teau.  A  little  further  on,  this  lane  sank 
down  between  high  banks  and  waving 
hedges,  under  the  deep  shade  of  which  it 
was  pleasant  to  walk,  in  the  heat  of  that 
September  afternoon. 

^*This  is  jolly,"  said  Paul,  looking  up 
into  the  arching  broom  and  nut-boughs; 
and  Di  and  Jack  trotted  cheerfully  behind 
— they,  too,  were  not  sorry  to  be  out  of 
the  broiling  sun. 

Achille,  as  he  tramped  steadily  along, 
began  talking  about  the  Yend^an  war,  the 
chief  theatre  of  which,  however,  had  been 
south  of  this  country.  Ofcher  wars,  too : 
he  pointed  out,  as  they  passed  it,  the 
traditional  site  of  a  battle  with  the  English, 
very,  very  long  ago.  As  to  the  Prussians, 
they  had  never  come  so  far. 

All  the  time,  as  he  talked,  he  had  that 
sort  of  look  Paul  had  noticed  in  the 
morning ;  something  bright  and  noble,  yet 
solemn. 

'•Presently  I  will  show  you  a  place 
that  may  have  been  a  little  stronghold  in 
some  of  those  early  wars,"  said  the  Mar- 


quis. "  But  first  let  us  sit  down  on  these 
stones  and  rest  a  littla  I  am  not  so  young 
as  I  was,  my  friend,  and  a  great  deal  older 
than  you." 

'•  I  suppose  one  may  say  that  you  are  in 
the  prime  of  life,''  said  Paul,  as  they  sat 
down  on  some  large  stones,  laying  their 
guns  on  the  ground  beside  them. 

'*The  prime  of  life,"  repeated  Achille. 
••No,  I  think  that  was  some  time  ago. 
Are  you  sure  you  would  rather  be  here, 
rather  than  gaining  credit  for  being  the 
good  shot  you  are — like  Monsieur 
Vincent?" 

*•  Much  rather,  thank  you." 

Achille  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot 
deliberately,  with  those  kind  blue  eyes  of 
his,  and  then  said : 

••  It  was  in  this  month,  how  many  years 
ago  ? — that  you  and  I  first  met  each  other, 
and  sat  and  talked  together  on  that  hiU, 
looking  down  on  Sir  John  Lefroy's  park  1" 

*•  Five  years  ago,"  said  Paul 

••  Only  that.  One  may  live  a  life  in  five 
years,  certainly.  As  to  you,  your  life  is 
not  begun  yet.  No ;  all  your  Uttle  boyish 
a£fairs,  and  your  travels,  are  notlung. 
You  do  not  know  what  life  means." 

•'I  think  I  have  some  notion,"  said 
Paul. 

••I  think  not.  In  those  days  you  were 
uneasy ;  you  did  not  understaiid  yourself, 
or  other  people.  Ton  were  not  happy  in 
what  seemed  to  be  your  happiness *' 

••  At  any  rate,  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
wretched,"  said  Paul  rather  shortly,  for 
these  were  strange  allusions. 

*•  Pardon — that  you  did  not  know.  As 
a  boy,  if  you  like.  Well,  all  that  is  lived 
through,  and  done  with.  If  you  ever  meet 
the  Lefroys,  you  may  as  well  give  them 
news  of  me.  Perhaps  Lady  Lefroy  will 
ask  Antoinette  to  stay  with  her;  but  I 
have  not  written  to  them  for  long."  He 
paused,  looking  thoughtfully  on  the  ground 
for  a  minute;  then  he  looked  at  Paul 
again.  ''Did  you  ever  think  that  I  had 
injured  you,  my  dear  friend  I "  he  said. 

For  a  moment  Paul  could  not  answer ; 
he  felt  himself  reddening  absurdly,  under 
the  clear,  strange  scrutiny  of  those  eyes. 

••  I  believe  I  did,  and  that  you  thought 
so,"  said  Achille. 

"No,  you  did  not.  No,"  said  Paul. 
•'If  I  ever  thought  so,  I  was  unreason- 
able." 

•'  It  never  quite  appeared  so  to  me,  till 
within  the  last  few  weeks,"  said  Achille 
simply.  ^'However,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  should  say  that.  At  the  time,  perhaps. 
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I  did  not  consider  it  enough — it»  or  any- 
thing eke.  WeU,  we  pass  through  a  piece 
of  our  life  blindfold,  and  then  somebody 
tears  off  the  bandage — and  then,  after  all, 
one  remembers  that  seeing  and  believing 
are  the  same  thing  in  one  case,  though  not 
in  another." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  sort  of 
talk  was  becoming  very  painful  to  Paul ; 
not  that  he  could  not  now  look  back  with 
very  tolerable  philosophy,  and  even  a  touch 
of  thankfulness;  but  he  was  more  and 
more  impressed,  every  moment,  with  the 
great  change  in  his  companion  from  the 
AchQle  de  Montmirail  he  remembered. 
That  was  the  very  simplest  and  most 
straightforward  of  mortals,  loving,  hating, 
believing,  in  a  clear,  single-minded  sort  of 
way,  wi&out  any  reflecting,  or  reasoning, 
or  philosophising ;  capable  of  strong 
passions;  perfectly  open  in  thought  and 
speech.  About  this  new  Achille  there  was 
something  mysterious,  with  all  his  good- 
ness ;  a  hidden  trouble  moving  and  sighing 
uneasily,  like  a  wild  beast  in  a  net 
Among  Paul's  fancies  about  Achille  after- 
I  wards,  was  one  of  a  guardian  angel  leaning 
over  him,  a  hand  touching  his  lips,  keep- 
ing him  loving  and  loyal  to  the  woman 
who  had  disappointed  him,  and  shedding 
that  curious,  unearthly  radiance  T^hich 
seemed  to  shine  about  his  brow  and 
eyes. 

As  they  sat  there  talking,  Paul  was 
aware  of  the  figure  of  a  little  girl,  who 
came  wandering  along  the  lane,  in  a  close 
cap  and  with  a  ragged  frock  down  to  her 
heels.  As  she  came  she  was  gathering  wild 
flowers,  of  which  she  had  already  a  bunch 
in  her  hand ;  and  she  stared  with  large 
black  eyes  at  the  Marquis  and  his  friend. 

'<  That  child  lives  at  the  little  farm  I 
was  talking  of  just  now,"  said  M.  de 
Montmirail  "Is  your  mother  at  home, 
petite  1 " 

She  shook  her  head,  still  staring, 
especially  at  Paul ;  and  then  she  went  on 
more  quickly  and  disappeared  round  a 
comer,  looking  back  now  and  then,  or 
stopping  to  pull  a  flower  out  of  the  bank. 

"Poor  little  thing,  she  never  speaks," 
said  the  Marquis.  "Let  us  walk  on,  if 
yon  don't  mind." 

They  followed  in  the  little  girl's  foot- 
steps, turning  off  the  lane,  as  she  had  done, 
on  a  wild  stretch  of  barren  ground,  half 
marshy  in  places,  with  rushes  growing  tall, 
and  then  again  a  thick  carpet  of  heather. 
On  the  further  side  it  was  sheltered  by  a 
small  pine-wood,  round  which  the  path, 
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such  as  it  was,  went  winding  on.  It  was 
hardly  to  be  traced  at  all  across  this  wild 
little  common.  The  child  was  not  far 
in  advance.  When  she  saw  them  coming 
she  lingered  still  more,  walking  near  them, 
gazing  at  them,  constantly  stooping  to 
gather  something  that  attracted  her ;  but 
the  Marquis  was  talking  to  his  friend  and 
did  not  notice  her  any  more.  As  they 
slowly  crossed  the  common,  he  said  to 
Paul : 

"Do  you  know  that  you  are  the  best 
friend  I  have  I " 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,  and  yet  I 
ought  not  to  be,  for  certainly  I  am  a  very 
useless  one,"  answered  Paul. 

"  You  are  an  honest  man,  and  you  like 
me,  without  any  particular  reason  for  it" 

Paul  smiled. 

"  And,  therefore,  I  am  going  to  ask  yon 
a  question,  and  I  want  a  true  answer  to  it 
Now  I  need  not  tell  you  that  my  wife  is — 
that  she  is  the  person  I  admire  most  on 
earth.  It  never  can  have  been  my  wish 
to  make  her  unhappy,  and  I  certainly 
thought  that  she  married  me  of  her  own 
free  will.    Do  you  think  it  was  so  I " 

"Most  certainly,  I  should  say,"  Paul 
answered. 

"  Well — and  at  that  time  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  the  existence  of  Vincent 
Percival.  But  now  I  am  told  that  they 
were  attached  to  each  other  when  they 
were  young.  My  dear  friend — ^I  have  not 
forgotten — this  calls  up  painful  recollec- 
tions for  you ;  but  do  you  think  she  would 
have  married  him,  if  I  had  not  come 
forward  then ) " 

Paul  hesitated  a  moment 

"I  know  Vincent  Percival  always  ad- 
mired her,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  do  not  think 
she  had  ever  any  intention  of  marrying 
him." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  Marquis  in  a  low 
voice.  "  It  is  only  that  they  were  cousins, 
then,  and  very  intimate  friends.  I  have 
not  hindered  the  happiness  of  her  life." 

"  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  sure,"  said 
Paul,  "that  if  she  had  wished  to  marry 
Vincent  she  could,  and  would,  have  done 

SO. 

"Ah,  he  may  have  thought  himself 
injured — that  is  a  tendency  of  his,  perhaps. 
But  I  don't  altogether  like  M.  Vincent 
He  should  not  have  talked  about  my  wife 
to  my  friends.  He  did  so,  I  assure  you, 
and  something  of  what  he  said  was  re- 
peated to  me.  Don't  tell  any  one  this, 
Itomain&  It  has.  made  me  wish  that  he 
would  go  away ;  but  of  course  I  could  say 
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nothiDg  to  him  or  Gelia.  She  would  have 
been  very  much  hurt,  and  it  was  a  subject 
on  which  I  could  not  speak  to  him." 

"Perhaps  he  will  go  back  with  Mrs. 
Percival,"  said  Paul  "  It  is  hard,  certainly, 
that  you  should  have  him  hanging  about 
here  when  you  don't  like  him." 

"  I  don't  know — I  may  be  unreasonable 
and  selfish/'  said  the  Marquis,  and  then  he 
added  very  low  :  "  It  is  hard  for  a  woman 
to  live  her  life  away  from  her  native 
country," 

'^  Not  so  hard,  when  she  has  everything 
she  can  possibly  wish  for,"  said  Pan). 

"  If  you  were  to  marry  a  foreigner,  mon 
cher,  you  would  find  that  I  am  right,"  said 
Achille ;  and  then  for  a  few  minutes  they 
walked  on  without  speaking. 

They  turned  the  corner  of  the  clump  of 
firs,  and  walked  along  a  sort  of  lane,  more 
like  a  ditch  or  a  watercourse,  with  the  high 
sandy  bank  of  the  wood  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  green  bank  several  feet  high, 
sloping  up  to  a  hedge,  beyond  which  was 
a  field  which  seemed  to  grow,  more  than 
anything  els0,  a  splendid^  crop  of  autumn 
crocuses.  The  long  trailing  briars  of  the 
hedge  were  laden  with  blackberries,  or  red 
hips  of  wild  roses ;  above  waved  the  long 
green  feathers  of  broom,  with  here  and 
there  a  nut-tree,  and  a  gorse-bush,  still  in 
yellow  blossom. 

All  the  place  was  quite  still,  not  a  breath 
stirring;  the  only  sounds  were  the  two 
men's  footsteps,  and  the  eager  rustling  of 
the  dogs  along  the  hedge.  A  dozen  yards 
further,  the  lane  seemed  to  end  in  a  jgreen 
pond,  scattered  with  yellow  leaves;  but 
the  path  skirted  this,  on  a  narrow  stone 
causeway  under  the  hedge,  which  seemed  to 
suggest  that  human  dwellings  were  not  far 
away ;  and,  indeed,  through  the  gaps  in  the 
hedge,  some  dark  old  roofs  and  walls  were 
visible  across  the  field. 

''That  is  the  old  farm  I  told  you  of. 
Coin  du  Bois,"  said  the  Marquis.  "  If  you 
look  at  its  low  arches,  and  loopholes,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  walls,  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  has  seen  fighting.  Some 
out-of-the-way  corners  like  this  may  have 
more  startling  stories  to  tell  than  the 
Chateaux  and  Abbayes  of  Touraine." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  one  has  to  make 
the  stories  for  one's  self,"  said  Paul. 

"  Bien  I  a  man  with  an  imagmation,  like 
you ! " 

While  his  friend  looked  at  him  curiously, 
smiling,  Achille  stood  stUl  again,  looking 
on  the  ground,  with  a  grave,  puzzled  air. 
Paul  wondered  if  he  was  going  to  talk  any 


more  of  his  family  history,  and  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  So  he  said :  "  We 
seem  to  have  left  all  the  shooting  a  long  way 
behind." 

"No;  we  shall  have  some  ourselves 
directly.  This  is  a  favourite  corner  of 
mine ;  there  are  always  birds  here.  But  I 
was  thinking  of  something  else  just  then— 
of  the  chief  anxiety  that  I  have.  Yes, 
indeed,  the  chief  one." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Paul,  "you  would 
enjoy  your  sport  more  if  you  left  your 
anxieties  at  home." 

Even  as  he  said  this,  something  re- 
proached him ;  the  words  sounded  harsh 
and  rude,  though  he  was  far  enough  from 
meaning  them  to  be  so.  Afterwards  he  re- 
membered them  with  real  pain  and  shame ; 
but  he  knew  that  Achille  had  not  taken 
them  unkindly.  In  fact,  he  hardly  seemed 
to  notice  them  at  alL 

•*  Ah,  my  dear  young  fellow,  you  have 
plenty  of  time,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  laid 
his  hand  on  Paul's  shoulder,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  face. 

"I  wish  you  were  a  Catholic  and  a 
Frenchman,"  he  said.  '^  I  should  not  then 
hesitate  to  propose  to  you  a  marriage  with 
my  daughter." 

Paul  answered  very  quietly,  returning 
the  steady  look  that  was  fixed  upon  him  : 
"  You  would  do  me  too  much  honour,  my 
dear  Marquis.  But  with  those  difficulties- 
must  it  be  out  of  the  question  for  ever  I " 

"  Antoinette  likes  you — she  told  me  so— 
et  moi,  my  little  Paul,  I  love  you  as  if  you 
were  my  son  already,"  said  Achille  in  his  old 
simple  way,  his  own  kind,  bright  smile 
lighting  up  his  face. 

At  that  instant  there  was  a  commotion 
in  the  field  beyond  the  hedge,  and  the 
little  ragged  girl,  who  was  still  lingering  a 
few  yards  in  advance,  watching  men  and 
guns  and  dogs  with  what  seemed  a  painful 
curiosity,  threw  up  her  arms  and  screamed. 
A  covey  had  risen,  with  a  great  whirr  and 
flutter,  just  under  Di's  nose  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hedge. 

Achille,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  began 
instantly  to  clamber  up  the  bank.  Some- 
thing hurried  and  careless  in  his  manner 
of  doing  so,  made  Paul  exclaim :  "  Take 
care,"  as  he  was  about  to  follow  him 
through  the  same  gap  in  the  bushes.  The 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
when  the  gun  was  caught  by  some  strong 
trailing  briars,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Marquis  slipped  and  lost  his  footing 
on  the  dry  grass  near  the  top  of  the  bank. 
He  could  not  at   once  recover  himself) 
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catching  at  the  bashes  with  one  hand,  and 
palling  his  gan  with  the  other.  Paal, 
standing  horrified  in  the  lane,  saw  it  all 
without  power  to  save  him.  The  load 
report,  the  smoke  that  followed  it,  kept 
him  for  a  moment  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened ;  but  then  came  a  great  crashing 
of  the  bashes,  and  Achille,  now  without 
any  effort  to  save  himself,  fell  and  rolled 
down  the  bank  to  the  green  margin  of  the 
lane.  There  he  lay  at  Panl's  feet,  an- 
conscioas  and  bleeding,  while  Di,  howling 
piteoosly,  came  scrambling  through  the 
hedge.  She  had  been  close  to  her  master 
when  the  gun  went  off,  and  the  shots  had 
grazed  her  neck,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
for  herself  that  she  lifted  up  her  head  and 
cried. 

It  appeared  to  Paul  that  nearly  the 
whole  charge  of  the  gun  had  entered 
Achille's  side  and  shoulder,  and  in  trying 
as  well  as  he  could  to  stop  the  bleedings 
he  felt  hopeless  from  the  first,  and  knew 
that  his  friend  was  fatally  hurt.  He  was 
iu  terrible  perplexity  what  to  do.  He 
could  not  leave  him  to  fetch  help.  The 
little  ragged  girl,  the  only  living  creature 
about  the  place,  had  disappeared ;  and  when, 
having  bound  up  the  woands  as  well  as  he 
could  with  handkerchiefs,  and  supported 
Achille,  who  was  unconscious,  against  the 
bank,  heran back  to  thecommon  and  shouted 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  besides  firing  off  his 
own  gun  several  times  in  quick  succession, 
nothing  answered  him  but  a  mocking  echo 
from  some  high  ground  opposite.  When 
he  came  back  he  saw  that  Di  too  had 
disappeared,  though  the  other  dog  was 
lying  dismally  in  the  lane.  He  thought 
the  poor  faithful  old  dog  had  probably 
slunk  away  to  die,  thinking,  perhaps,  that 
she  was  the  cause  of  her  master's  accident. 
He  hurried  on  to  the  pond,  filled  his  hat 
with  water,  and  coming  back  to  Achille, 
supported  him  once  more  ;in  his  arms,  and 
bathed  his  face  and  head.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  and  the  breath  came  in  long  gasps. 
As  the  terrible  minutes  passed  on,  no  help 
coming,  no  human  creature  passing  that 
way,  an  utter  silence  brooding  over  the 
woods  and  lanes  of  that  lonely  country, 
not  even  a  distant  shot  to  mark  where  their 
former  companions  were,  Paul's  thoughts 
flew  back  to  Colonel  Ward's  death-bed, 
how  peaceful  it  was,  and  how  Di  had 
watched  him  to  the  last.  Little  he  thought, 
dear  old  man,  what  would  be  the  after 
history  of  his  favourite,  when  he  wished 
to  give  her  to  Celia  1 

Those  past  scenes  came  up  vividly  before 


Paul's  mind,  as  he  knelt  there  supporting 
his  dying  friend ;  there  was  nothing  else 
that  could  be  done  for  him.  Those  old 
stories  seemed  now  like  reality,  and  the 
present  experience  like  a  strange  and 
awful  dream.  Paul  wondered  vaguely 
how  long  it  would  last  He  felt  sure  that 
soon  this  painful  panting,  the  only  sign  of 
life,  must  ceasa  He  knew  enough  of 
sargery  to  be  sure  that  no  doctor  could 
do  any  good;  and  this  conviction  became 
firmer  as  the  grey  shades  of  death  began 
to  gather  on  his  friend's  face.  Not  to 
move  him  any  more;  to  make  death  as 
easy  to  him  as  possible;  that,  Paul  felt, 
was  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  And 
then,  as  the  shadows  lengthened  in  the 
lane,  and  the  afternoon  wore  away,  surely 
some  of  the  people  who  belonged  to  that 
little  farm  must  be  coming  home  from 
work,  or  to  attend  to  the  animals,  if  there 
were  any;  and  then  he  would  get  help, 
and  carry  his  friend  into  the  house,  and 
send  or  take  this  news  to  La  Tour 
Blanche. 

How  would  they  receive  iti  What 
would  Celia  feel?  That  was  a  question 
that  could  not  be  answered. 

It  was  easier  to  think  of  Antoinette — 
poor,  lonely  child — the  person  she  loved 
best  in  all  the  world  taken  from  her  in  this 
terrible,  sudden  way,  and  she  herself  left 
in  the  care  of  her  stepmother.  No  wonder 
she  was  anxious.  Paul  knew  it  must  have 
been  some  presentiment  that  made  her  beg 
him  to  stay  near  her  father  all  day ;  and 
much  good  he  had  done  by  obeying  her  1 

Then,  as  if  in  answer  to  his  thoughts, 
there  came  a  sudden  change  in  the  face 
that  he  was  watching.  Achille  opened  his 
eyes^  still  so  blue  and  kind,  though  the 
shadow  of  death  lay  upon  them,  and 
smiled  with  a  sort  of  surprise,  looking  up 
towards  Paul 

''Antoinette  1 "  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

Then  he  moved,  stretching  himself  out  a 
little,  and  whether  that  movement  did  any 
mischief  Paul  could  not  know ;  but  sud- 
denly, with  a  sort  of  convulsion,  the 
painful  breathing  ceased,  and  his  life  was 
gone. 

Paul  felt  what  had  happened,  and  yet 
hesitated  a  moment  before  he  could  belieVe 
it,  the  quiet  smile  on  the  face  was  so  full 
of  sweetness.  However,  after  a  few 
moments,  he  laid  Achille  gently  down  upon 
the  bank,  and  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood 
looking  at  him.  Men  die  every  day,  he 
was  thinking,  but  few  men  like  Achille  de 
MontmiraiL 
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It  did  not  snrprise  him — nothing  could 
— to  see  something  white  coming  swiftly 
along  in  the  shadow,  over  the  nanrow 
causeway  by  the  pond ;  Antoinette,  in  her 
large  pinafore,  her  hair,  broken  loose  from 
its  ribbons,  flying  wildly  behind  her.  Paul 
strode  forward  to  meet  her,  to  save  her 
from  coming  on  that  awfal  sight  unpre- 
pared. He  did  meet  her,  and  caught  her 
two  hands  in  his. 

The  girl  looked  at  him,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

''Good  Heaven!  what  brought  you 
here ) "  said  Paul  ''  Can  you  be  brave  9 
It  was  an  accident;  he  was  climbing  through 
the  hedge.  I  have  been  with  him  to  the 
end,  but  I  could  get  no  help,  I  could  make 
no  one  hear." 

"  Bat  it  is  not  too  late  now,"  said  An- 
toinette. ''You  might  fetch  the  doctor, 
and  M.  le  Cur6.  I  will  stay  with  him 
while  you  go." 

"No,  dear  mademoiselle,  wait  a  mo- 
ment  " 

"  I  see,"  she  said.  "  Don't  be  afraid  for 
me.  I  am  quite  brave.  Di  came  and  told 
me  that  he  wanted  me." 

Paul  could  say  no  more. 

She  walked  quietly  forward,  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  to  where  her  father  lay. 
The  lights  and  shadows  were  deepening, 
and  for  years  afterwards  Paul  could  not  be 
out  on  a  golden  September  afternoon 
without  that  scene  before  his  eyes. 

She  sat  down  under  the  bank,  made 
Paul  lay  the  dead  man's  head  in  her  lap, 
stooped  forward  and  gave  him  one  little 
kiss  on  the  forehead,  then  covered  h^s  face 
with  her  handkerchief. 

"  Now  go,"  she  said.  "  Find  some  help ; 
go  all  the  way  home,  if  you  must  I  will 
take  care  of  him  till  you  come  back." 

When  Paul  left  her,  which  seemed  to 
him  at  first  hardly  possible,  he  ran  along  by 
the  pond,  and  almost  immediately  saw  the 
two  stone  gate-posts  leading  into  the  yard 
of  the  little,  old  farm,  wild,  untidy,  heaped 
with  fodder  and  ling.  Low  round  arches 
and  heavy  walls,  marks  of  old  defences, 
had  no  interest  for  him  now  ;  but  he  went 
to  the  house-door,  which  looked  very  much 
like  the  entrance  to  a  cow-house,  and  there, 
in  the  full  yellow  glory  of  sunlight,  in 
front  of  a  great  wide  chimney,  he  found 
the  strange  little  girl  with  her  wild  flowers, 
standing  and  staring  at  him.  He  spoke  to 
her  very  gently,  and  asked  if  there  were 
any  men  about  the  place;   probably  she 


did  not  understand  a  word,  but  she  only 
shook  her  head,  and  after  one  or  two 
attempts  he  hurried  o£f,  and  made  his  way 
with  some  difficulty,  with  a  great  deal  of 
scrambling  and  guess-work,  across  the 
tract  of  wild  and  wooded  country  that  lay 
between  the  old  farm  and  the  ch^iteau. 
His  thoughts  were  so  utterly  occupied  with 
Antoinette  all  the  time,  anxiety  for  her, 
and  haste  to  get  back  to  her,  that  he  hardly 
knew  how,  or  where,  or  to  whom  he  told 
the  terrible  news ;  he  only  had  a  vision  of 
Celia,  white  as  marble,  just  getting  oat  of 
a  carriage  at  the  terrace  steps. 

When  the  people  from  the  ch&teau,  Paul 
at  their  head^  reached  the  place  where  the 
Marquis  lay,  they  found  Antoinette  sitting 
quite  stUl  as  he  had  left  her,  waiting 
patiently.  She  had  not  been  crying.  "How 
could  I  cry!"  she  said  afterwards;  "it 
would  have  disturbed  him."  She  was  not 
quite  alone ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane 
sat  Jack,  the  Clumber,  and  the  little  ragged 
girl .  from  the  Coin  du  Bois,  still  grasping 
her  bunch  of  flowers^  A  few  yards  lower 
down,  Paul  discovered  Di  in  a  hollow  of 
the  bank,  but  she  was  dead,  perhaps  from 
grief  at  having  returned  too  late.  ,He 
came  back  the  next  day,  and  buried  her  in 
the  little  spinney  above.  There  Colonel 
Ward's  old  favourite  sleeps,  far  enough 
away  from  her  first  and  dearest  master, 
but  with  the  pine  music  sounding  over 
her  head,  just  as  if  she  had  found  her  last 
rest  in  hu  garden  in  Surrey. 

WhilePaul  was  taking  Antoinette  towards 
the  carriage,  which  had  been  sent  as  far  as 
possible  to  meet  them  through  the  lanes, 
the  strange  child  followed  them  a  little 
way,  and  then  suddenly  ran  up  and  thrast 
her  fading  flowers  into  Antoinette's  hand, 
with  a  muttered  something  like  "  Adieu !  ** 
Then  Antoinette's  tears  came,  and  blinded 
her,  so  that  Paul  had  to  lead  her  gently  by 
the  hand  through  those  rough  ways. 
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CHAPTBE  XVI. 

Okb  wa;  or  ftnother,  affaini  seemed 
very  umch  at  sizee  and  seTens  at  the  Caatle 
jiut  then. 

Foi  one  ihiog,  Sii  Petei'd  illnesa  upset 
all  their  antnmu  plans — a  trip  to  Biarritz 
for  Lad;  Jndith  and  Madge,  Lance's  groose 
shooting  on  the  Scotch  moors  ptior  to  a 
fortnight's  fishing  in  Norway.  For  another, 
the  spirit  of  Qaeen  Mab  herself  seemed 
abroad  in  the  hoase,  and  every  one  appeared 
to  be  doing  jast  exactly  the  particular 
thing  that  was  to  be  least  expected  ol 
them. 

Madge,  embroidery  in  hand,  sat  in  her 
rocking-chair  nnder  the  "  dark-green  lajiets 
of  shade  "  of  the  old  cedar  on  the  lawn, 
watching  a  whole  pageant  of  fantastic 
white  clouds  fleeting  across  a  deep-bine 
iky  before  a  strong  cnrrent. 

"That's  ns  to  the  life  just  now,"  she 
■aid  to  herself  emphatically,  thongh  un- 
grammatically. "There's  a  meimaid  — 
look  at  her  fish-tail  l^riding  on  a  tiger  I 
There's  a  big  white  cit  with  a  Gaioe- 
horoagh  hat  on  hii  head.  Here  I  come  I 
There's  a  bnge  four-wheeled  trinmphal-car 
with  nothing  but  a  stapid  little  swan  to 
draw  it.  No,  that  isn't  me  either.  A 
swan  is  a  very  beaatifol  creature,  also  I'm 
not  trying  to  drag  anything  along  at  the 
present  moment ;  no,  I  only  wish  I  could 
make  one  thing  stand  still  —  for  ever. 
Here's  a  great  snow  mountain  jast  toppling 
over,  anathere's  a  poor  little  bat  stretch- 
ing out  its  wings  to  protect  something. 
What  is  it  t    A  teacup  !  a  pigeon's  egg  on 


end  t  That's  me  to  the  life — the  bat,  that 
is ;  ugly  enough  and  trying  to  do  impos- 
sibilities with  its  stupid  little  wings  I " 

Madge's  train  of  thought  had  been  set 
going  by  two  little  incidents  of  that  day's 
occurrence,  in  which  the  chief  actors  had 
conducted  themselves  as  nncharacteristi- 
cally  as  conld  well  be  imagined. 

Incident  number  one  had  been  a  little 
speech  of  Lince's,  made  ftpropoa  of  nothing 
at  all,  so  far  as  she  conld  see. 

"  Madge,"  he  had  said,  with  a  sudden 
energy  which  set  her  tbonghts  ranging 
upon  wild  possibilities,  "  what  an  unlucky 
be^ar  I  am  never  to  have  had  a  profession 
given  to  me !  Now,  supposing  I  were 
ever  to  offend  Uncla  Peter  in  any  way, 
and  he  were  to  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling, 
how  on  earth  could  I  get  my  bread  and 
butter  1  I  should  hare  to  turn  either 
groom  or  gamekeeper  I  'Pon  my  life  I 
don't  think  I'm  fit  for  anything  else." 

Incident  number  two  had  occttrred 
dnrieg  the  reading  of  Sir  Peter's  corre- 
spondence, to  which  Madga  devoted  punc- 
tiliously two  hours  every  morning.  It 
cost  her  a  huge  eflort  to  do  thio,  and  she 
never  broke  a  seal  now  without  a  chill, 
quaking  as  to  the  news  that  seal  might 
secure,  Mr,  Sbubbs,  as  a  mle,  sat  a  model ' 
of  respectful  attention  during  the  reading  , 
of  thoBS  letters.  He  never  uttered  » 
syllable  unless  addressed,  when  hia  words 
in  reply  would  be  discreet  and  few.  On 
this  particular  morning,  however,  Madge 
had  no  sooner  taken  her  place  in  Sir 
Peter's  chair  than  he  began  to  talk,  and 
the  subject  of  his  talk  was  himself  and  his  ' 
family. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Oohen,"  he  began,  "  which  has  greatly 
distressed  mft" 

Indeed ! "   ejaculated    MaiJgo,   round- 
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eyed  with  a  Budden  terror  lest  the  subject 
of  the  AaatraliaB  letter  might  be  oircalatiBg 
from  other  qaartere. 

''  I  don't  tiunk  I  ever'mentioned  the  fact 
to  yon  that  I  hare  a  son  —  Boger  by 
name.'' 

Madge  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief ;  her 
alight  bow,  however,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  communicatioD,  expressed  bat  the 
faintest  interest  in  Eoger. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  however,  felt  sofGiciently 
encouraged  to  proceed. 

**  This  son,  I  grieve  to  say,  has  been  one 
continual  source  of  anxiety  to  me.  He 
has  had  loss  upon  loss  in  lus  profession — 
that  of  a  ship  and  insurance  broker — and 
is  now  threatened  with  bankruptcy  by  his 
creditors  unless  I  can  get  together  a  certain 
amount  to  meet  his  present  difficulties." 

Madge  was  not  disposed  to  invite  further 
confidences. 

"  Will  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  be  of 
any  use  to  you  ? "  she  asked,  by  way  of 
cutting  the  matter  short 

*'  It  would  be  of  use,  and  I  should  be 
erateful  for  it,  Mr&  Cohen,"  he  replied, 
drooping  his  eyelids  till  the  eyes  beneath 
showed  not  as  orbs  but  as  slits.  '*But  I 
hope  you  won't  mind  my  saying  that  a 
cheque  for  fifty  pounds  would  be  of  much 
greater  use,  as  the  sum  we  have  to  get 
together  is  rather  a  large  one." 

If  the  armed  warrior  in  bronze,  who  sur- 
mounted the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  had 
suddenly  descended  from  his  pedestal  and 
asked  her  to  valse  with  him,  Madge  could 
not  have  felt  more  surprised  than  she  did  at 
this  unexpected  request.  It  was  not  made 
in  Mr.  Stubbs's  usually  obsequious  fashion, 
but  rather  stated  bluntly,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  must  be  patent  to  alL 

She  was  always  inclined  to  be  free- 
handed with  the  Cohen  gold,  but  she  did 
not  choose  to  have  it  demanded  of  her. 

"I  will  think  over  your  request,"  she 
said  coldly,  as  she  went  back  to  her  letter- 
reading. 

And  she  did  think  over  his  request,  as 
also  over  Lance's  startling  tirade  on  his 
incapacity  for  earning  his  bread  and 
butter ;  but  the  only  results  to  her  think- 
ing were  the  fantastic  forms  she  evolved 
from  the  clouds — a  sort  of  picture-poem  of 
life  at  the  Castle  at  the  moment 

From  where  she  sat  beneath  the  cedar 
she  could  catch  a  glimpse  between  the 
shining  laurel  leaves  of  an  opaque  patch  of 
grey  skirt,  which  at  that  distance  repre- 
sented Miss  Shore  at  her  easel. 
I       That  grey  skirt  was,  as  it  were,  a  stum- 


bling-block to  the  wheels  of  her  thopghts 
.every  time  it  caught  her  eye-^just,  too, 
when  she  wanted  those  thoughts  to  be 
working  at  their  hardest  and  smoothest 
So  she  turned  her  chair  slantwise,  shutting 
it  out  from  her  view. 

It  was  too  hot  to  finger  her  embroidery; 
her  silks,  a  tangle  of  soft  colours,  slipped 
to  her  feet  on  the  grass.  A  faint  south 
wind  blowing  over  the  orchard,  brought 
with  it  the  scent  of  ripening  fruits.  Over- 
head, the  great,  golden,  brooding  cloads 
hung  low. 

Madge,  with  half-shut  eyes,  rocked  her- 
self backwards  and  forwards;  now  the 
tangled  colours  of  the  silks  caught  her  eye, 
anon  the  golden,  brooding  clouds.  Now 
the  coloured  silks  were  up  in  the  sky,  a 
many-tinted  rainbow;  now  the  full-breasted 
clouds  were  at  her  feet,  blotting  out  the 
green  earth,  and  transforming  the  whole 
garden-picture  into  a  cloud-fresco  in  car- 
nations and  azure,  that  Murillo  might  have 
painted  as  a  background  to  his  ascending 
Virgin. 

Those  clouds  and  the  rockiDg-chair 
together  sent  her  into  dreamland.  Her 
eyes,  full  of  the  sky,  drooped. 

She  opened  them,  as  she  thought,  in  a 
beautiful  garden  ;  a  garden  scarcely  to  be 
realised  out  of  fairy-fable,  for  the  light 
poured  down  from  the  sky  on  it  like  some 
great  falling  rainbow,  transfiguring  trees, 
flowers,  and  green  sward,  into  all  sorts  of 
marvellous  hues.  Lance  stood  beside  her. 
''Is  this  Edeni"  in  her  dream  she 
thought  she  said  to  him.  But  even  as  she 
asked  the  question  a  dense,  grey  cload 
settled  down  upon  the  fairy  garden  like  a 
great  fog,  and  all  the  beautiful  colours  died 
under  it.  It  came,  a  misty  bulk,  between 
her  and  Lance,  and  she  saw  him  no  more. 
Only  his  voice,  far  away  from  out  the  cloud, 
came  saying,  *'  Madge,  Madge,  help  me ! " 
Madge  awoke  with  a  great  start.  Yes, 
there  was  a  voice  Sit  her  elbow,  not  Lance's, 
however,  but  Mr.  Stubbs's;  and,  instead  of 
begging  for  her  help,  he  was  as  usual 
making  apologies  for  disturbing  her. 

**  But  old  Donald,  the  grave-digger,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  was  here  just  now 
gossiping  with  the  gardeners,  and  he  gave 
me  this,  thinking  it  might  belong  to  some 
one  in  the  house,  for  there's  no  such  out- 
landish name  as  the  one  marked  on  it 
known  in  the  village." 

As  he  finished  speaking  he  held  out  to 
her  view  a  lady's  pocket-handkerchief.  I^ 
was  trimmed  with  lace,  and  had  the  name 
"  Etelka,"  embroidered  in  one  corner. 
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Madge  scratinised  the  lace.  It  was  un- 
like anything  she  had  ever  seen  before — 
aomethLoig  of  an  old  Greek  pattern  worked 
in  Mechlm  thread. 

Mr.  Stnbbfi's  face  said,  <'  An  I  wonld  I 
could ! " 

His  lips  said : 

^<  I  told  Donald  that  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  no  one  at  the  Castle  possessed 
sacha  name." 

"  Where  did  Donald  find  it  1 "  queried 
Madge. 

''  He  said  under  the  yews  in  the  church- 
yard." 

**  Leave  it  with  me,  I'll  try  to  find  its 
owner,"  said  Madge,  always  inclined  to 
abridge  interoourse  with  Mr.  Stubbs  as 
much  as  possible. 

He  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Madge  sat  staring  at  the  handkerchief 
with  the  outlandish  name  in  the  comer. 

"  There's  only  one  person  here  likely  to 
own  to  that  name,"  she  thought.  **  And 
it  fluits  her  infinitely  better  than  the  plain 
Eni^lish  name  she  sees  fit  to  mask  under." 

She  looked  towards  the  comer  of  the 
garden  where  Miss  Shore  had  been  seated 
at  the  easel  Now  should  she  take  the 
handkerchief  to  her  at  once,  ask  if  it  were 
ban,  and  what  could  be  the  object  of  her 
solitary  rambles  in  the  churchyard ) 

Miss  Shore,  however,  together  with  her 
easel,  had  disieippeared.  .  Second  thoughts 
assured  Madge  of  the  uselessness  of  such  a 
oomse.  A  cold  expressionless  '<  No,"  with- 
out change  of  feature,  would  no  doubt  be 
the  only  result  to  the  plainly-put  question, 
<' Is  this  yours  t " 

Better  keep  it  awhile ;  find  out  a  little 
more  about  it ;  ask  Donald  himself  as  to  the 
exact  "  where  "  and  "  when  "  he  had  found 
it.  She  was  not  disposed  to  trust  Mr. 
Stubbs  implicitly  in  either  small  or  great 
matters,  and  had  m>  wish  to  show  him 
that  the  handkerchief  had  any  special 
interest  for  her. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Cohen,"  said 
Mr.  Stubbs's  voice,  at  this  very  moment, 
«  but  may  I  ask  if  you  have  had  time  to 
think  over  my  request  of  this  morning  ? " 

Madge's  reply  was  a  cold  and  repressive 
« I  have  not" 

Mr.  Stubbs  again  bowed,  and  with- 
drew. 

He  made  half-a-dozen  steps  down  the 
gravel  path  and  came  back  again. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Cohen,"  he 
said  respectfully  as  before,  "  but  perhaps 
you  have  forgotten  that  the  Australian 
nuul  goes  out  to-morrow.     If  the  letter 


addressed  to  Sir  Peter  is  of  any  importance, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  acknowledge  it." 

Madge  had  it  in  her  heart  to  ask  a  string 
of  questions,  such  as :  "  What  is  this  letter 
to  you  <  What  do  you  know  of  its  con- 
tents ?  How  dare  you  keep  thmsting 
yourself  and  your  affairs  upon  my  notice!" 

She  controlled  herself  with  diffienUy, 
saying;  merely : 

''The  letter  requires  no  acknowledge- 
ment whatever." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Madge  had  a  lonely  dinner  that  night. 
A  message  was  brought  to  her  that  L%dy 
Judith  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  bad  head- 
ache, and  that  La.nce,  who  had  gone  ou^^ 
driving  in  the  afternoon,  had  sent  back 
his  dog-cart  with  the  intimation  that  he 
should  most  likely  dine  with  Lady  Brabnzon 
—  their  nearest  neighbour  —  and  walk 
home  afterwards. 

Madge  as  much  as  possible  curtailed  her 
solitary  meaL  It  was  not  a  particularly 
cheerful  one,  eaten  in  that  big  dining-hall, 
with  the  "eight- and -twenty  Critcheits 
looking  down  "  on  her. 

After  dinner  she  wandered  out  to  her 
favourite  twilight  haunt — the  terrace,  with 
its  grand  double  landscape  of  sky  and 
mountain,  valley  and  plain. 

The  after-glow  lingered  yet  in  sheen  of 
mother-o'-pearl  athwart  a  limpid  stretch 
of  tender  green  sky.  A  veil  of  night-blue 
mist  was  slowly  spreading  itself  over  the 
valley,  adding  a  mystery  and  poetry  to  ic 
which  in  garish  sunlight  it  never  knevr. 
Madge,  without  much  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion, could  have  fancied  it  some  land  of 
enchantment  sinking  slowly — slowly  into 
the  earth  whence  it  had  been  evoked  by 
magician's  wand. 

Her  thoughts,  however,  in  their  restless 
turmoil  soon  brought  her  from  the  poem 
of  shining  sky  and  shadowy  valley  back  to 
commonplace,  hard-featured  prose.  Lance 
was  the  key-note,  the  beginning,  end,  and 
middle  of  those  tumultuous  thoughts. 
The  echo  of  the  cry,  "  Madge,  help  me  !  " 
which  she  had  heard  in  her  dream,  seemed 
to  ring  in  her  ears  yet.  Help  him !  Why, 
her  heart  was  all  one  prayer  to  be  allowed 
to  do  so.  Tears  ago  she  had  stood  on  one 
side — had  thrust  herself  out  of  his  path  8S 
it  were — by  marrying  David  Cohen,  in 
order  not  to  mar  his  future  ;  now  should 
she  stand  tamely  by  and  see  him  blight 
that  future  with  his  own  hands  f 

Here  it  was  that    Madge   no    longer 
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beheld  the  fading  glories  of  the  after-glow, 
nor  the  myaterioas  valley  nnder  its  night- 
blae  veil  eeeming  to  sink  slowly  into  the 
heart  of  the  earth  again.  Her  eyes  instead, 
for  their  own  torment,  eonjored  np  a  picture- 
gallery  in  whioh  Lance's  face  and  form  in 
endless  repetition  did  duty  for  a  hondred. 
Now  he  was  standing  gazing  with  surprised 
admiration  at  a  girl  lifting  a  grey  gossamer 
veil ;  anon  he  was  seated  facing  that  girl 
with  an  intense,  eager  interest  shining  out 
of  his  eyes.  After  these  came  all  sorts  of 
scenes  in  which  his  face,  together  with  its 
admiration  and  interest,  had  a  kindly 
sympathy  and  pity  written  upon  it. 

At  this  point  Madge's  ears  became  filled 
with  other  voices  than  those  of  the  thrushes 
among  the  sycamores,  chanting  their 
requiem  to  the  dying  day.  Lance's  voice, 
in  pitiful  pleading  for  the  forlorn  stranger, 
rang  in  them  instead. 

Aiid  coming  always  as  a  refrain  to  these 
thoughts,  persistent  as  the  echo  to  the 
hammer  on  the  anvil,  was  the  bitter  self- 
accusation  that  once,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
Lance's  fate  had  been  in  her  hands,  and 
she  had  bad  the  privilege  of  making  or 
marring  it  with  a  single  word. 

Here  Madge's  own  society  became  too 
much  for  her.  A  short  sharp  walk  she  felt, 
before  daylight  closed  in,  would  be  the 
quickest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  that 
hateful  iteration  in  her  ears  of  "Half  your 
own  doing,  Madge  Cohen,  half  your  own 
doing." 

The  handkerchief  with  the  foreign  name 
on  it  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  a  rambla 
Old  Donald,  the  grave-digger,  as  a  rule 
spent  his  summer  evenings  in  St.  Cuthbert's 
churchyard,  trimming  graves  or  sweeping 
paths.  She  would  like  to  put  to  him 
direct  a  question  or  two  as  to  the  finding 
of  this  handkerchief.  Old  Donald  had 
keen  eyes  and  ears;  perhaps  in  addition 
to  answering  her  questions,  he  might  be 
able  to  give  her  some  little  information 
as  to  when  and  for  what  purpose  Miss 
Shore  haunted  the  old  buryiog-place. 

It  was  a  walk  of  about  half-an-hour  that 
Madge  proposed  to  herself.  She  made 
that  half-hour  twice  its  length  with  the 
fancies  she  crowded  into  it.  Like  the 
old  Indian,  who  painted  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  little  man  who  stole  his  venison, 
together  with  the  bob-tail  dog,  merely 
from  seeing  a  foot-print  in  a  dusty  load, 
Madge  constructed  a  whole  life  history  for 
Miss  Shore  out  of  the  name  embroidered 
on  the  pocket-handkerchief,  which  had  not 
yet  been  identified  as  hers. 


St.  Outhbert's  church  was  bailt  oo 
a  rocky  headland  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant  from  the  Castle.  It  commanded  on 
its  western  side  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
rolling  Irish  sea,  whose  rough  breezes  had 
battered  its  grey  walls  for  close  upon  two 
hundred  winters.  On  its  eastern  side  it 
was  reached  by  a  steep  winding  road  direct 
from  the  valley.  The  larches,  which  drooped 
stately  branches  here  and  there  over  the 
stony  path,  had  gone  to  a  dusky  olive  as 
Madge  wound  her  way  upwards.  At  the 
end  of  the  road  the  low,  crey  stone  wall  of 
the  church  showed  bleu  and  bare  from 
out  the  deeper  grey  of  shadowy  waving 
grass;  above  it,  the  stone  tower  rose  a 
dark  square  against  the  yellow  zone  which 
belted  the  horizon. 

The  place  of  tombs  looked  weird  and 
desolate  as  Madge  entered  it  The  sea- 
wind  blew  over  it^  ruffling  the  long  grasses 
on  one  or  two  forgotten  graves,  and  setting 
a  group  of  aspens  that  over-shadowed  the 
lych-gate  whispering  and  shivering.  There 
was  not  a  sign  of  old  Donald  anywhere. 
Madge  wandered  in  vain  down  the  by-walk 
which  skirted  the  low  grey  wall  ^  owl 
flew  from  out  the  tower  with  a  harsh  cry, 
an  old  yew — ^black  against  a  white  tomb- 
stone— creaked  in  the  sea-breeze.  Other 
sound  there  was  none. 

Madge  felt  that  she  had  had  her  walk  for 
nothing.  Twib'ght  was  falling  rapidly  now; 
the  gold  had  died  out  of  the  yellow  zone 
which  belted  the  horizon ;  a  white  ocean- 
mist —  itself  a  great  silver  sea  —  came 
surging  up  behind  the  church-tower.  Over- 
head here  and  there  in  the  limpid  grey  of 
the  sky,  a  star,  like  a  tiny  diamond  spark, 
would  catch  the  eye,  twinkle — vanish-- 
shine  out  agaia 

Madge  turned  her  face  towards  the  lych- 
gate,  thinking  the  sooner  she  got  back  to 
the  house  now  the  better.  She  had  walked 
a  little  of  the  bitterness  out  of  her  thoughts, 
but  somehow — she  could  not  say  exactly 
how — the  sadness  in  them  seemed  to  have 
deepened.  She  felt  tired — chilled  by  the 
mist  and  the  weird  loneliness  of  the  place. 

"  Good  times,  bad  times,  all  times  pass 
over,"  she  could  fancy  those  voiceless  dead 
were  preaching  to  her  from  under  their 
grassy  mounds. 

How  still  the  graveyard  seemed  to  have 
grown  1  She  could  hear  the  twUt  twilfc  of 
the  bats  as  they  flitted  in  ghostly  fashion 
round  the  belfry  window.  Even  the  light 
fall  of  her  step  on  the  gravel  seemed  to 
waken  echoes  from  the  other  end  of  the 
long  dim  walk. 
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Bat  were  those  the  echoes  of  her  own 
tread  f  Madge  asked  herself,  pausing  under 
the  shadow  of  a  tall  monument,  white 
against  the  grey  of  the  sky. 

The  sound  of  voices  which  came  nearer 
with  the  supposed  echoes,  answered  her 
question  in  the  negative. 

Madge,  prompted  by  impulse,  rather 
than  by  any  definite  purpose,  shrank 
behind  the  tall  white  stone  as  two  long, 
dark  shadows,  falling  athwart  her  path, 
heralded  the  approach  of  a  man  and 
woman.  Their  voices  came  to  her  clear 
and  distinct  through  the  stillness  of  the 
evening  air.  Madge's  ears  needed  not  to 
be  told  who  were  the  owners  of  those 
voices. 

"  Lance  and  that  girl  in  grey ! ''  she  said 
to  herself.  And  after  that  the  dead  might 
have  crawled  from  under  their  grassy 
mounds,  and  in  their  grave  garments  have 
preached  their  sermon  to  her,  but  she  would 
not  have  heard  one  word  of  it. 

Lance  was  evidently  in  as  light-hearted 
a  mood  as  usual.  "  We're  early,"  he  was 
saying  as  he  came  along.  " '  There'rf  bus- 
bttidry  in  heaven,  their  candles  are ' — ^not 
yet  lighted.  Last  night  we  had  better 
luck." 

"Last  night,  last  night  1"  repeated 
Madge,  a  great  wave  of  jealous  anger 
sweeping  over  her.  "  That  was  why  then 
he  did  not  come  into  the  drawing-room 
last  night  1  why  he  gave  shoit,  absent 
answers  to  my  questions,  and  looked  and 
walked  like  one  in  a  dream." 

For  a  moment  the  dim  churchyard  and 
f^hostly  white  tombs  grew  misty  to  her. 
Her  ears  even  refused  to  perform  their 
work,  and  Miss  Shore's  answer  was  a  blank 
to  her. 

Not  so  Lance's  next  sentence.  His 
voice  in  nearer  approach  rang  like  a  clarion 
in  her  ear.    It  was : 

"I  haven't  forgotten  a  word  of  what 
you  taught  me  last  night.  I  know  which 
are  the  benefic  planets  and  which  the 
malefic  ones,  and  I  know  that  all  the 
malefic  pkmets  are  setting  and  all  the 
benefic  ones  are  rising.  And  that  means 
that  those  who  have  hitherto  been  unlucky 
wiU  forthwith  begin  to  have  a  real  good 
time  of  it,  and  those  who  have  been  in  luck 
before  will  be  luckier  than  ever." 

Miss  Shore's  voice  in  reply,  by  contrast 
with  his  light  tones,  sounded  grave  to 
absolute  solemnity. 

<*  Why  do  you  laugh  in  the  face  of  fate 
as  you  dot  Evil  stars  are  rising,  not 
setting.     You  may  be  born  to  good  luck — 


I  do  not  know — but  others  are  born  to  ill- 
luck — to  be  evil,  to  do  evil.  It  is  no 
laughing  matter." 

There  was  one  behind  that  tall  tomb- 
stone, at  any  rate,  who  found  it  no 
laughing  matter. 

Lance's  tones  suddenly  changed  to  an 
earnestness  that  sat  strangely  upon  him. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  *'  there  is  a 
time  to  laugh,  and  a  time  to  weep ;  and 
I'm  confident  if  I  knew  one  quarter  of  the 
ill-luck  you've  had  to  go  through,  I  should 
feel  far  more  inclined  to  weep  than  to 
laugh  over  it.  But  you  won't  give  me  the 
chance  1  You  keep  your  lips  sealed ;  you 
reject  help ;  reject  sympathy  even."^ 

He  was  standing  still  in^  the  middle  of 
the  path  now,  facing  his  companion. 
Madge  could  have  stretched  out  her  hand 
and  touched  him  as  he  stood. 

The  words  themselves  expressed  naught 
beyond  the  kindliest  sympathy.  Madge 
herself  —  any  Sister  of  Charity  —  might 
have  spoken  them  to  any  poor,  forlorn 
outcast  who  came  in  their  way.  But  they 
would  not  have  sounded  as  they  did^  on 
Lance's  lips.  He  put  another  soul  into 
them  with  his  eager,  heated,  impassioned 
manner.  That,  not  Madge,  nor  any  woman 
living,  could  have  so  much  as  mimicked. 

Miss  Shore's  pale  face  flushed  into 
sudden  animation  under  it.  Her  words 
came  hurriedly,  nervously,  not  with  their 
usual  cold,  slow  emphasis. 

"You  do  not  understand,"  she  answered. 
"My  luck  is  not  a  thing  past  and  done 
with.  My  evil  star  has  risen.  In 
three  weeks  from  to-night  it  will  be  at  its 
highest — above  the  moon,  above  the  star 
that  might  bring  me  good  luck.  If  that 
day  passes  over  my  head  in  peace  I  will 
talk  no  more  of  fi&te,  no  more  of  ill-luck.  I 
will  look  up  at  the  stars  and  will  laugh  in 
their  faces." 
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To  the  north-east  of  the  large  island  of 
Borneo,  there  is  a  chain  of  little  islands 
running  across  and  forming  a  link  with  the 
important  group  of  tlie  PUlippines.  This 
chain  separates  the  Sulu  Sea  from  the 
Celebes  Sea,  and  is  known  as  the  Sulu 
Archipelago.  At  least  it  is  so  named  on 
the  maps ;  but  to  say  that  it  is  "  known,"  is 
to  use  a  larger  expression  than  the  case 
warrants.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
islands  are  not  known  at  all  to  the  general 
body  of  English  people,  and  it  is  because 
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of  the  ignorance,  and  because  of  the  pecaliar 
claims  to  interest  which  they  really  possess, 
that  we  are  moved  to  prepare  the  present 
article.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the 
wonderfully  interesting  narrative  of  **  The 
Oruise  of  the  '  Marchesa,' "  in  which  Dr.  E. 
H.  H.  Gkiillemard  tells  many  strange  things 
of  many  unknown,  or  little  known,  lands 
which  he  visited,  but  none  more  attractive 
than  this  neglected  group  of  islands,  in  the 
Eastern  Seas. 

Some  two  hundred  miles  or  so  to  the 
north-westward  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago, 
in  an  isolated  position  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  is 
the  island  of  Gagayan  Sulu,  which,  although 
nominally  under  the  authority  of  the 
Sultan  of  Sulu,  is  practically  independent. 
Admiral  Eeppel  explored  it  along  with 
Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak ;  but  since  then 
it  is  probable  that  no  European  visited 
its  shores  until  Dr.  Guillemard  landed 
there  in  1883.  And  yet  it  is  the  most 
captivating  in  appearance  of  all  the  beauti- 
ful islands  of  these  beautiful  seas.  One 
traveller  has  called  it  a  "true  gem  of 
the  ocean,"  and  Dr.  Guillemard  says  that, 
"  as  the  boat  glided  over  the  coral-gardens, 
bright  with  vividly -coloured  fish,  and 
landed  me,  gun  and  collecting  -  box  in 
hand,  on  the  snowy  sand,  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  cast  off  civilisation  and  European 
clothes  alike,  and  cultivate  my  mealie 
patch  and  grove  of  cocoa-nuts  with  the 
natives  for  the  remainder  of  my  natural 
Ufe.'^ 

The  island  of  Cagayan  Sulu  is  about  five 
miles  in  length  by  four  in  width,  is 
purely  volcanic  and  highly  fertile.  The 
land  is  low  and  undulating,  rising  nowhere 
to  a  greater  elevation  than  eleven  hundred 
feet,  and  yet  the  remains  of  several  extinct 
volcanoes  are  still  to  be  seen,  marked  with 
lumps  of  slag  and  scoriae. 

The  natives  live  in  the  little  valleys  and 
along  the  sea-shore,  where  their  mat-shed 
houses,  built  on  piles  in  Papuan  fashion, 
are  placed  amid  delightful  groves  of 
banana,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  fruit-bearing 
trees.  They  do  not  cultivate  much — why 
should  they,  when  nature  is  so  lavish  in 
her  bounties  1 — and  they  are  content  with 
growing  yam,  and  sweet  potatoe,  and 
tapioca.  Mostly  they  live  on  fish,  with 
which  the  smooth  waters  within  the  reef 
which  encircles  the  island  abound. 

But  the  great  physical  distinction  and 
remarkable  feature  of  beauty  in  Cagayan 
Sulu  is  the  unique  chain  of  crater-lakes 
which  it  possesses.  Admiral  Eeppel  dis- 
covered, and  has  described,  one  of  these ; 


but  Dr.  Guillemard  found  others,  forming 
a  chain  of  three.  The  first  is  entered  by 
a  narrow  passage  through  the  barrier 
reef,  and  is,  therefore,  a  sea-lake.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  into  which  the  sea  has  made  its 
way. 

'*  The  little  lake  and  its  surroundings/' 
says  Dr.  Guillemard,  '*  were  fairy-like  in 
their  beauty,  but  so  peculiar  in  character 
and  so  rich  in  the  tropical  luxuriance  of 
foliage  as  to  give  an  almost  theatrical 
effect.  Around  us  the  dense  jungle  over- 
hung the  water,  completely  precluding 
any  attempt  to  land,  and  clothed  the 
steep  walls  of  the  crater  to  a  height  of  two 
hundred  feet  or  mora  Giant  creepers  had 
sprung  from  tree  to  tree,  and,  choking  the 
struggling  vegetable  life  beneath  them 
with  an  impenetrable  mass  of  foliage,  hang 
in  long  trailers  towards  the  margin  of  the 
water  below — a  wealth  of  green  of  every 
imaginable  shade." 

Divided  from  this  first  lake  by  a  knife- 
like  ledge  of  rock  on  the  eastern  side,  is 
the  second  lake,  almost  perfectly  circalar 
and  rather  smaller  than  the  firstb  Although 
its  southern  margin  is  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  beach,  the  sea  has  not  yet  found  an 
inlet;  indeed,  the  water  seems  to  be  in  this 
case  some  forty  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
the  almost  perpendicular  crater-walls  being 
covered  with  masses  of  creepers.  Adjoining 
the  sdcond.  Dr.  Guillemard  found  a  third 
lake — somewhat  smaller  than  the  other 
two — being  two-fifths  instead  of  three-fifths 
of  a  mile  across,  but  with  a  perfectly 
circular  basin,  and  with  fresh  water  at 
about  the  level  of  the  second  lake.  In 
this  case  the  sides  do  not  run  sheer  down 
to  the  water,  but  leave  room  for  a  small 
beach,  while  dense  jungle  clothes  the 
precipitous  sides. 

This  gem  of  the  ocean  —  Gagayan 
Sulu — we  learn,  was  colonised  originally 
from  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  the 
language  spoken  is  Sulu ;  but  yet  many  of 
the  people  also  speak  Malay.  Down  to 
about  1863  they  suffered  much  from  the 
Sulu  pirates;  but  now  these  pests  are 
tolerably  well,  although  not  altogether, 
cleared  off  the  face  of  the  seas.  The 
natives,  as  has  been  said,  trouble  them- 
selves little  with  cultivation,  and  their 
sole  export  trade  is  in  cocoa-nut  oil.  The 
island  is  healthy,  and  said  to  be  well 
adapted  to  coffee,  cacao,  and  sugar,  only 
no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to 
cultivate  either.  The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  something  under  three  thousand, 
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and  the  women  do  what  agricaltural  work 
there  is,  while  the  men  attend  to  the 
fishing,  which  they  practise  both  from  dug- 
out canoes  and  from  rafts  made  of  large 
bamboos  lashed  together. 

From  Oagayan  Bala  to  Sala  proper,  the 
chief  island  of  the  Sula  Archipelago,  is  a 
short  run  by  steam,  but  a  long  one  by  sail, 
because  of  the  powerful  currents  and  the 
many  shoals  caused  by  the  numerous  islets. 
And  Salu  proper  is  described  as  a  second 
and  almost  more  beautiful  edition  of 
Oagayan  Sola.  "  A  dark  mass  of  jangle- 
covered  mountain,  half-hidden  in  mist  and 
rain-cloud,  dimly  overlapped  the  lower 
slopes^  where  the  bright-green  lalang  grass 
was  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees  or 
varied  by  patches  of  a  deep  brownish-red, 
which  marked  the  plots  of  cultivated 
ground.  Farther  to  the  south,  the  cone- 
shaped  peak  of  Mount  Tnlipan  proclaimed 
itself  a  volcano,  and  as  the  'Marchesa' 
rounded  the  western  point  and  made  for 
the  harbour  of  Meimbun  on  the  south  side, 
the  thick  plantations  of  cocoa-nuts  and 
fruit  trees  that  lined  the  shore  spoke  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  praus  that 
lay  becalmed  around  us  had  their  sails  of 
the  most  glowing  colours,  in  stripes  of  red, 
and  blue,  and  orange,  and  seen  under  the 
light  of  an  afternoon's  sun,  with  their 
details  softened  by  the  haze,  the  effect  was 
quite  as  Venetian  as  Venice,  where,  alas  1 
those  beauty-spots  of  the  landscape  are 
now  no  longer  common,  except  upon  an 
artist's  canvas." 

Meimbun  is  situated  on  a  little  river  of 
tiie  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  which  a 
cluster  of  huts,  built  on  seaweed-covered 
piles,  form  each  a  separate  island.  The 
floors  are  within  three  feet  of  the  level  of 
the  water,  so  storms  cannot  be  freqaent  in 
this  region.  Squatting  on  the  platforms  in 
front  of  these  houses,  the  adult  natives 
spend  most  of  their  time,  while  the 
children,  innocent  even  of  fig-leaves,  take 
headers  into  the  water,  engage  in  swimming 
matches  and  paddling-races  in  miniature 
canoes. 

The  river  itself  is  singularly  clear  and 
pure^  and  close  to  its  banks  lies  the  market- 
place, "a  picturesque  jumble  of  ponies, 
ripe  bananas,  red  sarongs,  palm-leaf  stalls, 
and  flashing  spears.  Beyond,  the  sea-going 
praus  are  hauled  up  on  shore,  their  un- 
wieldy stems  a  mass  of  quaint  carving. 
Then  through  a  tiny  reach  bordered  by  the 
Kipa  palm,  whose  graceful  fronds,  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  length,  spring  directly  from 
the  stream,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  sort 


of  upper  town,  where  the  houses  are  built 
with  seeming  indifference  either  in  or  out 
of  the  water.  The  place  is  the  absolute 
perfection  of  beauty  and  untidiness.  Over- 
head the  eye  rests  on  a  wealth  of  verdure 
— ^bamboo,  banana,  durian,  jack-fruit,  and 
the  snowy  betel-palm  with  its  golden  egg- 
like nuts.  In  these  happy  climes,  man's 
needs  grow  at  his  very  door.  Cold  and 
hunger,  misery  and  want,  are  words  with- 
out a  meaning.  Civilisation  is  far  off 
indeed,  and  for  the  moment  at  least  we 
have  no  desire  for  it." 

Alas  !  what  a  contrast  with  our 
November  fogs  and  February  chOls ;  our 
Irish  peasants;  our  Scotch  crofters;  and 
our  shivering  skeletons  in  overcrowded 
towns  !  But  what  says  Tennyson  1  '^  Better 
fifty  years  of  Europe,  than  a  cycle  of 
Cathay ! "  Maybe,  but  all  depends  upon 
your  personal  standpoint,  and  at  any  rate 
the  Sulu  Archipelago  is  not  a  region  towards 
which  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  system 
of  State-aided  emigration  for  our  surplus 
population  need  turn  their  gaze.  The 
Malay's  Paradise  is  usually  the  European's 
— well,  the  other  place,  if  not  his  grave. 

The  houses  of  Meimbun  are  rickety 
enough  constructions,  but  sufficient  ap- 
parently for  the  climate.  A  little  bridge 
spans  the  river,  formed  of  a  single  palm- 
tree  plank  with  a  light  bamboo  handrail. 
Beyond  the  huts,  the  river-banks  are  closed 
in  on  both  sides  with  a  sort  of  picture- 
frame  of  tropical  foliage,  amid  which  cocka- 
toos and  golden  orioles  flit^  while  king- 
fishers skim  the  waters.  The  country  u, 
in  short.  Paradisiacal;  but  it  is  haunted 
by  a  demon  whose  name  is  man.  The 
'* murderous  Sulu"  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
and  to  wander  unarmed  and  alone  away 
from  the  village  is  a  dangerous  experiment. 

At  Meimbun  resides  the  Sultan  of  Sala, 
a  potentate  in  little  else  but  name,  keepiog 
up  a  sort  of  barbaric  splendour  in  tbi^ 
remote  comer  of  the  world.  His  *'  palace  " 
is  not  much  to  look  at  —  a  long,  low 
building  with  latticed  windows,  separated 
from  the  river  by  a  short  stretch  of  turf. 

At  the  door  guard  is  kept  by  two  Sikhs ; 
although,  how  they  came  into  this  galley 
who  can  tell  1  All  sorts  of  people  seem  to 
find  their  way  to  the  islands  of  these 
Eastern  Seas.  Within  the  court  are  a 
couple  of  splendid  carriages  presented  by 
the  Spaniards  to  the  late  Sultan — useless 
gifts,  seeing  that  there  are  no  roads  in  the 
island,  and  the  carriages  are  slowly  rotting 
away  like  the  power  of  the  Sulu  Snltau 
himself.     The  Hall  of  Audience  is  a  largo 
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spartmenti  rudely  floored,  hung  with 
cnloored  cloths,  and  ornamented  with  a 
large  Tarkiah  lamp,  an  old  f  oar -post  bed- 
scead,  and  an  enormous  divan,  fourteen 
teet  square,  covered  with  carpet,  and  with 
seats  round  three  sides. 

The  late  Sultan*  was  a  young  man  about 
tiventy,  with  a  nervous  but  not  unpleasing 
face,  and  with  a  title  long  enough  to  serve  a 
liynasty.  It  is  Paduka  Baginda  yang  di  per 
Taan  Maulana  Sultan  Mohammed  Budde- 
rooddin.  There  cm  be  no  doubt  about  it, 
for  he  had  it  imprinted  on  visiting  cards — 
also  presented  by  the  Spaniards.  He  was 
very  much  married,  and  his  authority  was 
limited  to  his  harem — if,  indeed,  ic  reigned 
even  there.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  no  wishes  beyond  his  domestic  circle 
and  opium-pipe.  He  had  six  wives,  which 
may  account  for  his  lack  of  ambition. 

He  received,  and  presumably  his  suc- 
cessor will  also  receive,  from  the  British 
North  Borneo  Company  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  acknowledgement  of 
their  occupation  of  Sandahan  on  the  island 
of  Borneo,  a  large  tract  of  which  was  under 
the  sway  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  collected 
what  tribute  he  could  from  native  chiefs. 
These  last  do  not  seem  to  have  minded 
him  much,  but  to  be  concerned  only  with 
their  own  internecine  quarrels.  The  island 
of  Sulu  is  only  some  thirty-three  miles 
long  by  twelve  in  breadth — ^less  than  the 
Idle  of  Wight — but  it  is  a  land  of  perpetual 
feud,  and  streams  from  end  to  end  with 
Sulu  blood,  shed  by  Sulu  hands.  The 
eastern  end  is  governed  by  the  Maha- 
rajah of  Loc,  and  the  western  end  by 
the  Maharajah  or  Panglima  Dammang. 
These  and  the  other  chiefs  aie  always 
more  or  less  at  war  with  each  other,  bat 
at  one  in  their  hatred  of  the  Spaniards. 
Human  life  counts  for  little  among  them, 
and  therefore  of  peaceful  industry  there  is 
none.    It  is  a  land  of  Ishmaelites. 

Near  Meimbun  is  Buat  Tulipan,  an 
extinct  volcanic  cone  some  two  thousand 
feet  high,  cultivated  in  patches  almost 
to  the  summit.  Such  diversity  of 
scenery  as  Salu  affords  is  seldom  seen 
in  a  tropical  island.  The  jungle  has 
been  for  the  most  part  cleared  away,  but 
long  dark  patches  of  it  still  exist  in  the 
small  gullies  which  cover  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  Nearly  everywhere  the  eye  is 
greeted  with  what  an  auctioneer  would 
describe  as  an  "extensive  and  park-like 
view/'    If  we  stand  on  one  of  the  many 

*  He  has  died  since  Dr.  Guillemard'a  visit. 


hills  which  tend  to  make  the  island  look 
far  larger  than  it  is,  we  see  before  us  a 
stretch  of  hill    and    dale    covered   with 
bright  green  grass,  and  dotted  with  little 
spinneys,   or    solitary  well-grown    trees; 
just  such  a  view,  indeed,  as  one  might 
^et  from  a  country  house  in  England,  were 
It   not   for   ttie    suspiciously-sharp    cone 
of  some  volcano  cropping  up  on  the  horizon. 
Here  and  there,  and  where  the  soil  has 
been  freshly  turned  up  by  the  rude  wooden 
ploughs  employed  by  the  natives,  it  seems 
as  if  some  large;  ruddy-coloured  blanket 
had  been  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
Few  huts  are  to  be  seen.    Most  of  them 
are  buried  in  little  groves  of  cocoa,  or 
around  the  dark  foliage  of  the  durian  or 
Artocarpus,  and  the  warm  blue  breathings 
of  the  hidden  heath  alone  reveal  their 
presence.     In  these  open  glades  there  is 
but  little    bird    life,  but    in    the    other 
localities  there  is  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining specimens.     Perhaps  commonest, 
or  at  least,  the  most  conspicuous,  is  the 
scarlet-vested    cockatoo    (Cacatua   hsema- 
turopygia),  which  posseeses  a  single  rose- 
coloured  feather  for  its  crest.    This  species 
is  occasionally  tamed  by  the  Sulus,  and 
apparently  can  be  taught  to  talk,  although 
not  readily. 

South  of  Buat  Tulipan  lives  a  young 
Sajah,  in  a  picturesque  little  village  built 
half-in  half -out  of  a  creek  running  up  from 
the  sea.      Here  the  natives   catch  fish, 
smoke  them,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  and 
store  them  away  in  neat  bamboo  frames 
for    future    use.      At  the   back   of  the 
village  is  a  little  cemetery.     '*  The  carved 
wooden  headstones  were  closely  packed 
together,  some  flat,  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
conventional  leaf,  others  straight,  and  post- 
like, carved  to  represent  a  series  of  super- 
imposed cubes.     Overhead  the  'Michelia' 
— the  dead  man's   flower,   as  the  Solus 
call  it  —  dropped    its   deliciously-scented 
blossoms,  and  the  graves  were  strewn  ^ith 
the  flowers  of  the  Areca  palm.    Buddhist 
and  Mahommedan  alike  plant  the  Gbampac 
above  their  dead.    Day  after  day  through- 
out the  year  the  tree  blossoms.    Day  after 
day  the  delicately  -  creamy  corollas  fall, 
entire,  upon  the  grave,  retaining  both  their 
freshness  and  their  fragrance,  unlike  any 
other  flower.    Here  Nature,  kindly-hearted 
and  unforgetfu),  year  after  year  lays  her 
daily  offering  of  Ghampac  blossoms  upon 
each  tomb." 

Ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Meimbun  is  Parang,  where  dwells  the 
Panglima  Dammang  before  mentioned.    It 
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ia  a  village  of  aome  thirty  or  forty  houses, 
built  on  piles  in  the  sea,  each  house  being 
connected  with  the  shore  by  a  separate 
bridge  of  palm-stems.  The  style  of  build- 
ing is  like  that  prevalent  in  New  Ouinea ; 
bat  the  houses  are  different — those  of  Sulu 
being  mere  huts,  with  high-pitched  gables, 
and  with  walls  of  roughly-constructed  mats 
of  palm-leaves.  The  people  of  Parang 
have  rather  a  bad  name,  even  for  Sulu; 
and  the  Panglima  himself  is  not  a  person 
to  trifle  with.  When  Dr.  Guillemard 
visited  him,  he  had  just  returned  from  a 
vicious  battle  with  some  Maharajah ;  and 
he  carried  his  favourite  "  parang "  (native 
weapon),  with  which  he  is  credited  with 
having  killed  thirty  men.  This  potentate 
appreciates  champagne,  and  consumed  two 
tomblersful  with  much  gusto. 

The  country  round  Paraug  is  not  quite 
80  beautiful  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Meimbnn,  but  is  beautiful  all  the  same, 
and  it  has  attractions  for  sportsmen,  since 
pig -hunting  is  a  favourite  chase  there. 
The  wild  pigs  are  so  numerous,  that  deep 
ditches  have  to  be  dug  round  the  tombs  to 
preserve  them  from  the  unclean  animals. 

Turn  we  now  from  these  abodes  of 
savagery  and  of  Nature  in  her  primitive 
loveliness,  to  the  Spanish  settlement  on 
the  island.  Jolo,  as  it  is  called,  is  not 
more  than  about  fifteen  miles  by  sea,  and 
less  by  land,  from  Parang;  but  what  a 
contrast  1  In  olden  days  Jolo  was  the 
capital  of  the  island  and  the  residence  of 
the  Sultan,  and  when  Belcher  was  there  in 
the  "  Samarang,"  it  was  a  town  built  upon 
piles  running  out  in  three  lines  into  the 
sea,  the  piles  of  the  outermost  houses 
being  in  twenty-four  feet  of  water,  so  that 
Her  Majesty's  ship  '*  Samarang "  was 
moored  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  street. 
Then  it  was  known  as  Soog,  and,  in 
varieties  of  the  spelling,  such  as  Sugb,  and 
Soung,  and  Soong,  it  appears  in  many 
maps  and  in  many  gazetteers  to  this  day. 
Sometimes,  also,  it  is  designated  on  charts 
as  Sulu,  while  the  natives  call  it  Tiaugi — 
*'the  market-place."  Jolo  is  the  name 
li^iven  to  it  by  the  Spaniards,  and  as 
Spa^iiah  Town  it  is  knovm  in  Borneo,  so 
that  really  it  is  a  place  of  many  titles. 
Spanish  Town  it  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  for  scarcely  any  traces  remain  of 
the  old  native  town  described  by  Belcher. 
This  last  was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards 
when  they  began,  in  1878,  to  form  a 
fortified  settlement  here.  It  remains  more 
of  a  fortification  than  a  settlement — a  place 
of -durance  rather  than  a  place  of  residence. 


Eegarded  from  the  sea,  it  has  a  pictu- 
resque appearance,  with  the  white  houses 
and  grassy  spaces  of  the  town  clustered 
about  the  slopes  of  Baat  Timantangis. 
There  is  no  harbour,  but  good  anchorage 
in  deep  water  near  the  shore,  protected  on 
the  north  by  a  chain  of  little  islands. 
There  is  a  short  wooden  pier,  with  a  light- 
house on  the  end  of  it,  where  a  landiog  is 
easily  effected.  The  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  loopholed  wall,  about  twenty  feet  in 
height,  behind  which  sentries  pace  to  and 
fro  incessantly.  On  the  seaward  side, 
however,  there  is  no  wall,  but  a  gunboat  is 
always  stationed  at  the  anchorage,  and  the 
shores  are  patrolled  by  soldiers.  The  gates 
are  shut  at  sundown,  after  which  no  one  is 
allowed  to  enter. 

This  description  sounds  very  like  that 
of  a  prisoD,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  Jolo  is  a 
prison,  where  are  maintained  a  large 
number  of  convicts  sent  from  Manila  and 
other  stations  in  the  Philippines,  kept  in 
order  by  six  companies  of  a  Manila  native 
regiment,  officered  by  a  Spanish  Colonel 
and  some  five-and-twenty  officers.  The 
Colonel  is  the  Governor  of  the  place,  and 
some  of  the  officers  have  their  families 
with  them.  The  streets  are  pretty  and 
well  kept,  with  rows  of  bananas  and  cotton 
trees  on  each  side,  and  there  is  a  covered 
market-place  or  shed,  in  which  the  ManUa 
people  gather  for  gossip  and  cock-fighting 
— their  chief  amusement.  Besides  that, 
there  is  a  capital  regimental  band,  which 
discourses  on  the  Plaza  every  evening,  and, 
voil^  tout  1  no  one  dare  leave  the  town 
on  the  land  side  without  a  strong  escort, 
unless  he  desires  to  form  a  billet  for  the 
spear  of  a  Sulu. 

**  Here,  listening  to  the  band  in  the  even- 
ing/' says  Dr.  Guillemard,  *'  sitting  in  the 
little  creeper-covered  arbour  in  the  public 
gardens,  with  our  excellent  friend  the 
Grovernor,  pouring  out  a  string  of  amusing 
absurdities  between  the  pieces,  we  could 
shut  our  eyes  and  fancy  ourselves  in  Nice, 
or  some  other  like  haunt  of  fashion  in  far- 
away Europe.  If  we  opened  them,  the 
illusion  vanished  quickly  enough.  At  the 
end  of  the  street  the  sentry  paced  up  and 
down  behind  the  loopholed  walls,  and 
between  selections  from  the  '  Nozze '  and 
*Eobert  le  Diable,'  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  placed  the  heavy  key  of  the  gate  in 
the  Oovemor's  hand." 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  any  place  in  the 
world  can  present  such  curious  anomalies 
as  Sulu;  with  a  barbaric  court  at  the 
south  end,  held  by  a  Sultan  without  any 
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real  aathoiity,  Hi.d  a  Spanish  prison  at  the 
other  end,  outaide  of  which  no  Spaniard 
dare  show  his  nose,  bat  within  which  are 
cai^s^  billiard-tables,  a  band  that  would  not 
discredit  London,  fever,  dysentery,  and 
prevailing  <'  ennui " ! 

Midway  between  the  two  extremes, 
lives  a  German  ez*sea-captain,  Schiick  by 
name,  among  plantations  of  cacao,  and  cofifee, 
and  hemp,  where  he  thrives  with  his  famQy 
and  at  peace  with  the  ferocious  Sulus, 
whose  respect  he  gained  at  the  expense  of 
a  series  of  stubborn  fights.  The  rest  of 
the  island  is  divided  among  some  half-dozen 
petty  chiefs,  little  more  than  savages,  but 
wholly  despots,  who  are  always  at  war  with 
each  other. 

The  island  throughout  is  as  healthy  as 
any  within  the  tropics;  but  in  Jolo  the 
mortality  is  high  from  dysentery  and  fever, 
to  which,  no  doubt,  the  isolated  and 
monotonous  life  lends  ready  victims. 

Eeadily  as  the  Spaniards  assimilated 
the  Philippine  islanders,  they  seem  unable 
to  make  any  progress  with  those  of  Sulu ; 
and  they  appear  to  be  no  step  further 
forward  than  when  they  assumed  the 
nominal  sovereignty  in  1878.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  natives  laid  siege  to  Jolo, 
and  tried  to  carry  it  by  assault ;  they  failed, 
but  not  before  killing  a  number  of  the 
f2;arri8on.  Then,  still  more  recently,  a 
Loc  man  managed  to  get  inside  the  walls 
armed  with  his  *'  parang,"  and  making  his 
way  to  the  Plaza,  commenced  to  cut  down 
men,  women,  and  children  indiscriminately. 
It  is  said  that  before  he  could  be  over- 
powered and  despatched  he  had  slain  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  persons.  Thus,  then, 
there  are  excitements  at  Jolo,  if  not  many 
pleasures. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Sulu  people  are  almost 
amphibious.  They  are  also  capital  boat- 
men, and  they  use  two  kinds  of  boats. 
The  dapang  is  a  dug-out  canoe,  with  a  free- 
board heightened  by  planks,  but  differing 
from  the  usual  Malay  model  in  having 
both  bow  and  stern  cfgar-shaped,  the  tops 
of  the  ends  being  bent  upwards.  These 
dapangs  have  large  bamboo  outriggers  on 
both  sides  and  can  stand  heavy  weather. 
The  praus,  or  larger  vessels,  are  strongly 
built ;  not  very  neatly,  perhaps,  but 
with  a  good  deal  of  ornamental  carving 
on  the  sterns.  They  range  from  ten  to 
twenty  tons  burden,  and  are  used  for 
voyages  to  Borneo  and  the  more  distant 
islands.  Mention  having  been  made  of 
carving,  it  may  be  added  that  the  Sulus 


are  very  clever  and  tasteful  at  this  sort  of 
work,  which  is  to  be  found  about  their 
houses  and  tombstones,  as  well  as  on  their 
boats.  Pearl-fishing  is  followed  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
the  Sulus  are  said  to  be  the  beat  divers  in 
the  world.  They  think  nothing  of  a  depth 
of  seventeen  or  eighteen  fathoms,  and  will 
swim  straight  down  to  the  bottom  without 
any  weights  to  help  them.  One  celebrated 
pearl-diver  is  said  to  have  gone  down  in 
this  way  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
seven  fathoms  I 

The  language  of  the  Sulus  is  allied  to 
the  Bisayan  language  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  it  abounds  also  with  Japanese 
and  Malay  words,  which  probably  came  to 
the  group  along  with  Mohammedanism. 
Malay,  however,  is  mostly  spoken  by  the 
coast-dwellers.  What  writing  there  is — 
which  is  very  little — is  in  Arabic  charactera 

The  only  efforts  at  systematic  cultiva- 
tion   were,    until    lately,    those    of    the 
enterprising  German  already  mentioned — 
Captain  Schiick.     As  a  trader  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago — often  shipwrecked  and  often 
captured  by  pirates — fate  once  cast  him 
upon  Sulu,  when  the  natives  were  fighting 
the  Spaniards.     He  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Sulus,  but  the  Spaniards  managed  to 
secure  his  vessel  and  to  send  him  a  prisoner 
to  Manila.     Upon  representations  to  the 
German  Governor,   the  latter  interfered, 
and  got  the  Captain  released   with  one 
thousand  pounds  as  solatium.     Then  he 
took  his  wife  and  family  and  settled  for 
good  in  Sulu,  where  he  is  admired  for 
his  courage,  and  respected  for  his  strict 
justice.     His    plantations  are    about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  he  exports  Manila 
hemp,  cacao,  and  tapioca.     Coffee  has  been 
tried,  but  has  not  been  a  great  success. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  how- 
ever, we  understand  that  experiments  have 
been  made  towards  a  new  industry  in 
Sulu.     The  German-Borneo  Company  sent 
over  a  little  expedition,  which  seems  to 
have  been  struck  with  the  capability  of 
the  island   for  tobacco  •  growing.      They 
began  at  once,  and  the  first  crop  produced 
two  hundred  piculs — one  picul  equals  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  and  one- 
eighth —  valued  at  ten  pounds  per  pica! 
The  second  crop  was  estimated  to  run  to 
one    hundred     thousand    pounds ;    and 
Chinese    labourers    from    Singapore   had 
been  imported  to  gather  and  cure  it. 

The  following  note  on  the  method  of 
cultivation  pursued  may  interest  our 
readers.    In  December  the  felling  of  the  II 
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forest  and  clearing  of  the  land  commences. 
In  April  the  nurseries  are  got  ready,  and 
the  seed,  mixed  with  ashes,  is  sown  on 
raised  beds;  The  yoang  plants  grow 
rapidly,  and  early  in  May — the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season — they  are  pricked  out 
in  fields  of  three  hundred  by  twenty  yards, 
each  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  coolie. 
The  soil  is  then  banked  up  round  the 
stalks  of  the  plants,  and  the  leaves  are 
searched  for  insects.  Early  in  August  the 
tobacco  is  ready  for  cutting.  This  is  done 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  first  leaf,  and 
the  plants  are  then  hung  up  heads  down- 
wards in  the  drying-sheds,  until  the  stalks 
become  dry.  Then  the  leaves  are  cut, 
packed  in  bundles,  and  sent  to  the 
fermenting-sheds.  Here  they  are  formed 
into  pyramidal  heaps,  in  which  white  fer- 
mentation takes  place;  the  heat  is  care- 
fully noted  by  theimometers.  When  the 
desired  temperature  is  reached,  the  pyra- 
mids are  rebuilt,  the  outer  bundles  being 
placed  in  the  centre.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  considered  ready,  they  are  taken  to  an- 
other shed,  where  they  are  sorted,  pressed, 
and  made  into  bales  for  shipment  The 
stalks  left  after  the  first  cutting  grow  again, 
and  yield  two  more  crops,  smaller  in  quan- 
tity, but  not  deteriorating  in  quality. 

Now,  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  Deli,  in 
Sumatra,  are  grown  the  wrappers,  or 
outside  leaves,  for  the  better  qualities  of 
Havana  cigars.  There  are  few  soils  capable 
of  producing  them ;  but  it  is  asserted  that 
the  soil  of  Sulu  is  even  superior  to  the 
best  soil  of  Sumatra  for  the  purpose. 
Thus,  then,  there  may  be  a  prosperous 
future  in  store  for  this  anomalous  and 
sanguinary  spot  in  the  Eastern  Seas. 

About  five-and-twenty  miles  to  the 
south-south-west  of  Sulu  lie  the  islands 
of  Siassi  and  Lapac,  with  Tapul  and 
Logns  between  them  and  the  first-named. 
On  Siassi  a  Spanish  settlement  was  formed 
in  1882,  consisting  of  small  barracks  for 
troops,  two  or  three  houses  for  officials, 
and  a  dozen  or  so  of  native  huts.  It  has  a 
Commandante  all  to  itself.  In  1882,  how- 
ever, Siassi  had  an  epidemic  of  cholera, 
which  carried  off  about  five  hundred  of  the 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  spread  over 
to  the  adjacent  island  of  Lapaa  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
Europeans  are  rarely  attacked  by  this 
disease,  which  plays  such  havoc  among 
the  natives.  Both  Lapac  and  Siassi  are 
volcanic,  but  have  little  forest,  and  in 
some  parts  are  very  bare,  not  nearly  so 
attractive  &s  Sulu. 


Between  thirty  and  forty  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  these  is  the  curiously-shaped 
island  of  Tawi-tawi,  the  second  larffest  of 
the  group.  It  is  almost  within  bail  of 
Borneo,  the  southern  end  of  it  being  only 
thirty  miles  or  so  from  the  coast  of  the 
island.  Here  another  Spanish  settlement 
was  founded  early  in  1883,  and  is  named 
Tataan,  being  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Spaniards  to  gain  a  footing  on  Tawi-tawi, 
the  natives  of  which  have  a  shocking  bad 
name,  even  for  Sulus.  Dr.  Guillemard, 
who  was  at  Tataan  in  the  middle  of  1883, 
says  it  is  not  at  all  a  "taking"  place, 
and  there  did  not  seem  any  imaginable 
occupation  for  the  garrison  of  eighty 
coloured  soldiers^  seeing  that  the  jungle 
closes  in  the  barracks  on  all  sides  at  a 
distance  of  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
This  jungle  is  a  capital  cover  for  the 
natives  to  stalk  the  poor  soldiers,  which 
they  do  on  every  opportunity,  and  occa- 
sionally bag  one  or  two.  Tawi-tawi  has 
been  the  chosen  haunt  of  pirates  from  time 
immemorial,  and  even  to-day  the  waters 
surrounding  it  are  dangerous  for  small 
sailing  vessels  weakly  manned  and  un- 
armed. The  strongholds  of  these  ruffians 
are  along  the  mangrove  shores  of  the 
south  part  of  the  island,  which  being 
guarded  by  a  network  of  reefs  and  shoals, 
cannot  be  approached  by  any  gunboat 
This  south  end  otherwise  appears  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  Sulu,  and  to  have  a  very 
fertile  soil  Indeed,  Tawi-tawi  altogether 
has  great  natural  attractions,  and  several 
good  harbours,  so  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Spain  will  manage  soon  to  bring  it 
within  the  pale  of  civilisation  and  active 
commerce.  Unfortunately  modem  Spain 
is  not  a  very  apt  instrument  for  either 
purpose. 

Although  so  close  to  Borneo,  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  Tawi-tawi  are  quite  distinct 
from  that  island.  Borneo,  like  Java,  is 
Indo- Malayan  in  its  zoological  chaxao- 
teristics ;  while  the  Sulu  Islands,  like  the 
Philippines,  are  Austro-Malayan  in  general; 
but  with  some  marked  peculiarities  of 
their  own. 

Politically,  also,  the  Sulu  group  is  more 
allied  to  the  Philippines.  Its  history  has 
been  one  of  perpetual  civil  war,  and  of 
long-sustained  resistance  to  the  Spaniards, 
who,  ever  since  they  gained  ascendency  in 
the  Philippines,  have  had  hankerings  later 
the  Sulu  group.  For  three  centuries  that 
struggle  has  been  going  on,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  ended  yet.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Spaniards  sent 
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repeated  expeditions  to  Sola,  bat  without 
any  resolt;  anti],  in  1646,  they  arranged 
a  treaty  nnder  which  they  agreed  to  leave 
the  large  island  and  betake  themselTes  to 
Tapnl,  Siassi,  and  Pangntarang — the  latter 
beiog  the  most  northern  of  the  group  of 
any  size.  In  the  next  oentary,  however, 
the  contest  was  renewed  ;  for,  in  1731,  a 
fleet  of  thirty  Spanish  war  vessels  attacked 
the  place  then  known  as  Sugh,  now  as 
Jolo.  The  Sains  actually  drove  away  this 
flaet  after  captoring  the  colours.  It  was 
many  years  later  before  the  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  on  the 
island  and  establishing  a  garrison. 

Down  to  1871  little  more  was  done ;  but 
in  that  year  a  renewed  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  main  island, 
and  fourteen  gunboats  were  sent  to  bom- 
bard and  destroy  the  native  town  on  whose 
site  Jolo  now  stands.  Then  Jolo  was  built 
and  the  Spanish  flag  hoisted  in  1876.  In 
March,  1885,  was  concluded  the  now 
famous  treaty  between  England,  Grermany, 
and  Spain,  whereby  the  sovereignty  of  the 
latter  country  is  admitted  over  aU  the 
Archipelago  islands  between  Mindanao^ 
the  most  southern  of  the  Philippine  group 
— and  the  coast  of  Borneo.  Under  this 
treaty  Spain  renoances  all  claim  to  North 
Borneo  and  the  island  within  three  miles 
of  its  coast,  in  favour  of  England.  The 
treaty  also  established  freedom  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  the  Sula  Archipelago,  and 
stipulates  that  no  export  or  import  duties 
are  to  be  levied  either  there  or  within  the 
territories  included  in  the  charter  of  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company. 

What  this  commerce  may  eventually  be 
worth,  one  can  hardly  say ;  but  the  por- 
tentialities  are  not  inconsiderable  were  the 
natives  weaned  from  their  passion  for 
bloodshed.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  these  islands — this  not 
being  within  the  scope  of  our  article  y  but, 
to  all  interested  in  such  matters,  we  can 
commend  the  pages  of  Dr.  Gaillemard's 
interesting  book. 

JASMINE. 

Thrt  bloom  again,  the  fair  white  flowers, 
They  wreathe  the  old  familiar  bowers 
Just  as  they  did  a  year  ago : 
I  touch,  but  do  not  pluck,  a  spray, 
How  fresh  it  is  I  how  briffht  and  gay 
Its  tints  of  green  and  snow  I 

I  touch,  but  do  not  pluck,  ah  no ! 
I  gathered,  just  a  year  ago, 
The  last  white  cluster  I  shall  puU 
In  all  my  life  from  these  green  boughs 
That  clothe  the  dear  old  ru^ed  house, 
And  make  it  beautiful. 


I  plucked  it,  I.  who  used  to  stand 
And  watch  a  well-beloved  hand 
Pick  the  first  jasmine  flower  for  me 
So  many  summers—but  last  vear 
The  jasmine  bloomed  and  faded,  dear, 
Unseen,  untouched  by  thee. 

But  I,  sore  weeping  in  the  day 
Of  desolation,  found  a  spray 
That  lingered  late,  and  bloomed  alone, 
I  laid  it,  for  the  i>ast*s  dear  sake. 
The  last  sad  offering  love  could  make, 
In  thy  cold  hand,  my  own. 

Oh  1  is  there  knowledge  where  thou  art  ? 
Or  doth  the  dim,  dread  river  part 
Thee  verily  from  me  and  mine? 
The  glad  sun  shines,  the  jasmine  blooms, 
But  sorrow  all  my  soul  consumes, 
Love  hungers  for  a  sign. 

For  one  fond  look  from  thee  to  me, 
One  pleading  word  from  me  to  thee, 
One,  only  one,  it  would  suffice. 
To  feel  I  kept  my  olden  part 
In  those  new  musings  of  thine  heart 
At  rest  in  Paradise. 

Oh !  silence  empty  of  a  sign, 
Oh  1  gulf  between  my  life  and  thine. 
Firm  fixed  till  I.  myself,  shall  cross 
The  tideless  waves,  and  find  tiie  shore 
By  angels  guarded  evermore — 

Tm  death  retrieve  life's  loss. 

Oh !  shall  I  know  thee,  dear,  above. 
In  God's  undreamed-of  land  of  love? 
Faith's  whisper  through  the  silence  breathes : 
''One  waits  thee  in  those  blessed  bowers. 
And  from  the  wealth  of  £den  flowers, 

Thy  fadeless  garland  wreathes  1 " 


THE  ROSE- WEAVERS. 

A    STORY    IN    FOUR    CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER   I.      THE  MEETING. 

It  was  the  time  of  roses ;  roses  in  our 
homely  England;  roses  in  claesic  Italy; 
roses  in  lands  ice-bonnd  tbronghoat  half 
the  year ;  roses  everywhere  ! 

This  brief  season  the  rose  has  made  her 
own,  is  especially  rapturous  to  inhabitants 
of  the  cold  North,  condemned,  like  the 
twin  gods  of  old,  to  spend  half  their  lives 
in  the  upper  heaven,  and  the  other  half  in 
Pluto's  dark  and  dread  domain.  Certainly 
they  enjoy  a  foretaste  alike  of  those  islands 
of  the  blest,  destined  for  the  heroic  and  the 
virtuous,  and  of  that  gloomy  under-world, 
wherein  the  wicked  expiate  their  crimes. 
And  magical  the  transition  in  both  cases 
from  one  to  another  I  But  yesterday 
winter  covered  the  world  with  its  icy 
mantle,  and  all  Nature  seemed  dead.  To- 
day, quiet  rivers  flow  through  pasttires 
emerald  green ;  on  the  glittering  blue  sea 
are  seen  a  hundred  sails ;  all  the  country 
folks  are  busy  in  the  hay-fields;  whilst 
roses  have  burst  into  bloom  everywhere, 
making  the  air  heavy  with  perfume. 
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In  the  royal  garden  of  a  northern  island, 
maidens  were  busily  weaving  roses  one 
midsammer  day.  They  sat  scattered  in 
groups  about  the  place,  and  made  a  pretty 
picture,  some  on  the  green  sward  b?side 
the  miniature  lake,  others  occupying  steps 
of  the  marble  terrace;  others  again  had 
chosen  shady  nooks  and  corners,  where, 
bare-headed,  they  sedulously  plied  their 
task.  Here  and  there  stood  baskets  filled 
with  cut  roses,  and  as  soon  as  one  was 
empty,  it  was  immediately  replaced  by  the 
assistant  gardeners.  These  roses,  be  it  re- 
marked, had  just  come  carefully  packed 
from  the  neighbouring  Continent ;  not  a 
single  flower  could  be  spared  from  the 
King's  gardens  just  now. 

Right  merrily  the  girls  went  on  with 
their  bewitching  work.  They  sang,  they 
laughed,  they  chatted  as  unconcernedly  as 
if  the  whole  place  belonged  to  them, 
which  indeed  it  did  for  that  day.  Save 
for  upholsterers  and  decorators,  the  charm- 
ing little  summer  Palace  was  deserted. 
The  director  of  the  forthcoming  ceremonies 
was  good-nature  itself,  and  well  pleased  to 
see  folks  gay,  so  long  as  they  put  their 
Bhonlders  to  the  wheel. 

In  order  that  to-morrow's  f^te  should 
proFe  a  saccess,  it  was  necessary  that  all 
under  his  direction  should  do  this  with  a 
Tengeance.  Oirls  naturally  look  their 
prettiest  ^vhen  thus  occupied.  Weaving 
roses  is  a  fairy  task,  and  in  light  summer 
dresses,  with  their  fair  hair  shining  in  the 
snn,  their  cheeks  aglow  with  pleasure, 
these  northern  maidens  might  well 
challenge  criticism.  Most  of  them  were 
daughters  of  the  hardy  fishermen  of  the 
ishmd,  descendants  of  the  sea-kings  of  old ; 
but  their  very  rusticity  lent  an  added 
charm.  Rich  and  poor,  gentle  and  aimple, 
tOHlay  consorted  together. 

There  was  one  girl  whom  any  sudden 
intruder  must  at  the  first  glance  have 
nngled  out  as  the  Queen.  She  was 
tall  and  fair,  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
Teutonic  maiden,  and  much  more  besides. 
A  certain  air  of  distinction  marked  her, 
too,  from  the  rest,  and  although  gay  and 
animated  as  any,  her  face  betokened  in- 
tellect and  character  quite  out  of  the 
ordinitfy  way.  It  was  evident  that  whilst 
throwing  heart  and  soul  into  her  work,  her 
playful  moods  alternated  with  deep  serious- 
ness. As  zealous  a  rose-weaver  as  any, 
she  yet  seemed  absent  from  time  to  time ; 
her  thoughts  were  evidently  elsewhera 

Her  companion  was  one  of  those  naive, 
artless,  seventeen-year-old  maidens,  fresh 


from  school,  and  as  far  as  earnestness  and 
insight  are  concerned,  she  might  have  been 
fresh  from  the  cradle.  In  making  gar- 
lands, as  in  more  weighty  undertakings, 
there  must  be  a  head  to  direct,  and  the 
younger  and  less  capable  girls  had  been 
thus  told  off  to  help  their  elders.  The 
stately  Ermengarde  was  clever  enough  and 
resolute  enough  to  have  directed  far  more 
important  affairs  than  a  Court  ceremonial 
Bertha,  by  her  side,  was  a  giggling  little 
thing,  with  only  will  enough  to  do  the 
simplest  thing  she  was  bidden. 

A  few  minutes  before,  she  had  giggled 
when  the  head  gardener  came  up  to  chat 
for  two  minutes  with  Ermengarde ;  she  now 
began  to  titter  afresh  as  she  saw  some  one 
else  approaching,  this  time  a  stranger. 
There  was  a  constant  going  to  and  fro  of 
functionaries,  most  of  whom  found  time  to 
interchange  a  word  or  two  with  Ermen- 
garde, the  brilliant,  beautiful  daughter  of 
the  head  forester. 

The  intruder  this  time  was  a  stranger, 
and  naturally  addressed  himself  to  the 
most  striking  girl  he  caught  sight  of,  as  he 
descended  the  marble  steps  leading  to  the 
garden. 

He  was  a  sunburnt,  bearded,  handsome 
fellow,  who  looked  more  like  a  soldier  or 
sea-faring  man  than  a  civilian,  much  less 
an  officifd  of  a  fastidious  little  Court.  His 
dress,  too,  had  a  careless,  rustic  look,  and 
his  hands  showed  signs  of  exposure  to  all 
weathers.  There  was,  however,  a  certain 
winningness,  a  bonhomie  and  candour  about 
him,  that  made  up  for  these  drawbacks;  a 
certain  ease,  too,  betokening  the  educated 
gentleman. 

'<  Pardon  me,  Fiaulein,"  he  said,  drop- 
ping bare-headed  into  a  seat  beside  the  two 
girls.  ''Allow  me  to  repose  myself  an 
instant  Here  is  my  card :  Adolf  Christian 
Neumann,  King's-Messenger.  I  have  just 
ridden  from  the  harbour  on  a  special  errand, 
and  had  at  the  s6me  time  a  sly  hint  to  see 
how  things  were  getting  on  I  only  hope 
this  King  of  yours  may  prove  worth  all 
these  roses !" 

"  Was  any  King  that  ever  lived  worth  so 
much ) "  asked  Ermengarde,  with  more  of 
sorrow  than  scorn  in  her  beautiful  smile. 

The  young  man  smiled  also,  and  looked 
at  the  speaker  penetratingly  and  with  deep 
and  growing  admiration.  What  a  glorious 
creature  1  he  was  evidently  thinking  to 
himself.  This  tall,  stately,  golden-haired 
girl  possessed  natural,  inborn  dignity,  and 
unlike  these  fisher-maidens,  her  companions, 
had  seen  more  of  the  world  than  her  own 
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little  island.  The  head  forester's  daughter 
was,  indeed,  an  accomplished  and  well-bred 
lady. 

'*  Yon  are  no  courtier,  then  S "  he  said, 
evidently  provoked,  yet  fascinated  by  her 
outspokenness.  ''  Your  heart  is  evidently 
not  in  your  work." 

<<  Whose  heart  can  ever  be  in  such  work 
as  this  1 "  she  replied.  "  We  flatter  Kings, 
whilst  all  the  time  we  either  hate  or 
despise  them." 

'*  This  is  a  free  country,"  the  stranger  put 
in.  *^  Why  not  wear  black  to-morrow  when 
your  King  comes,  thus  protesting  in  your 
own  person  against  his  iniquities)" 

Ermengarde  now  laughed  merrily.  The 
incongruousness  of  the  image  thus  sug- 
gested, appealed  to  her  sense  of  humour. 
She  wondered  what  all  the  loyal  islanders 
would  make  of  it  —  the  head  forester's 
daughter  in  black  when  every  other 
maiden  had  put  on  white  and  rose 
garlands  ! 

"  I  assure  you,"  she  answered,  "  nothing 
would  please  me  better  had  I  no  one  but 
my&elf  to  consider.  But  I  am  the  head 
forester's  daughter.  In  all  social  obser- 
vances I  am  tied  hand  and  foot." 

"Tell  me,"  the  young  man  went  on, 
settling  himself  comfortably  in  the  rustic 
seat,  evidently  determined  to  talk  as  long 
as  he  could  get  her  to  listen  to  him; 
"  what  are  these  vilenesses,  these  desperate 
sins  of  your  especial  monarch,  that  make 
you  long  to  cut  off  all  Kings'  heads ) " 

''Nay,  history  wants  no  more  such 
martyrs,"  the  girl  said;  ''but  since  Kings 
have  ceased  to  be  lawgivers,  what  good 
purpose  do  they  serve  f  And  they  get  too 
much  flattery.  They  live  as  completely 
shut  out  from  the  real  life  of  the  people  as 
if  they  inhabited  the  planet  Jupiter." 

His  mood  changed  from  gay  to  grave. 

"  These  roses,  then,  are  a  mere  show  of 
loyalty ;  the  festive  appearance  this  island 
puts  on  in  honour  of  the  Boyal  visit,  means 
—nothing  1 " 

''What  should  it  mean)"  Ermen- 
garde cried  again,  with  a  scornful  smile. 
"  We  are  not  living  in  the  childhood  of 
history.  Even  the  rude  fisher-folk  now 
think  for  themselves.  They  know  well 
enough  that  it  is  the  laws  that  shield  them 
from  harm,  not  the  favour  of  a  King." 

"But  since  these  unfortunate  beings. 
Kings,  do  exist,"  he  went  on,  with  return- 
ing sportiveness  and  good  humour,  "  what 
would  you  have  them  do)  How  should 
they  behave  so  as  to  deserve  a  real 
welcome  from  the  people ) " 


"  We  are  all  Grod's  people,  Kings  must 
first  remember  that,"  was  the  girl's  spirited 
reply.  "Then  they  should  reflect  that 
the  honours  heaped  upon  them  are  one  and 
all  unearned,  and  in  most  cases  un- 
deserved." 

"On  my  word,"  retorted  the  other, 
"to  judge  from  you,  this  little  island  must 
be  a  very  hotbed  of  sedition." 

"By  no  means.  These  islanders  have 
enough  to  do  to  get  bread  for  their 
children.  They  but  bide  their  time.  The 
world  will  be  wiser  one  day,"  said  the 
young  lady  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  Then, 
as  if  a  sudden  thought  struck  her,  she 
turned  round  quickly :  "  One  might  sup^ 
pose  you  were  a  King  yourself,  from  the 
lazy  way  in  which  you  sit  looking  on, 
whilst  others  toil  and  moiL  Please  help 
me  to  carry  these  garlands  indoors." 

The  young  King's-Messenger  jumped 
from  his  seat  flush^  with  pleasure,  and 
right  heartily  laid  his  hand  to  the  task. 
Each  holding  a  handle  of  the  basket,  they 
ascended  the  marble  steps,  a  superb  pair  to 
behold  ;  he  so  winsome  and  manly,  she  so 
graceful  and  fair  1  They  chatted  gaily  as 
they  passed  down  a  cool  corridor,  Ermen- 
garde leading  the  way. 

"Fraulein,"  he  said  shyly,  when  they 
had  deposited  their  burden,  "you  seem 
to  be  in  authority  here.  Could  you  order 
me  something  to  eat  and  drink  )  Then  I 
must  mount  horse  and  be  ofil" 

She  conducted  him  to  a  small  room  near 
the  kitchen  set  apart  for  the  head  forester's 
especial  use,  and  opening  a  cupboard 
brought  out  such  homely  fare  as  the  island 
aflbrded — rye-bread,  cheese,  whortleberry 
jam,  and  light  beer. 

"I  offer  you  the^best  I  have,"  she  said 
coolly,  "  but  if  you  had  addressed  yourself 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  house-stewardi 
you  would  fare  better." 

"This  is  excellent;  mdeed,  I  desire 
nothing  better,"  he  replied,  sitting  down 
with  capital  appetite. 

"  When  you  have  done,  please  close  the 
door.  I  must  go  back  to  my  task,"  added 
Ermengarde,  but  under  one  pretext  and 
another  he  induced  her  to  stay,  making 
his  meal  as  quickly  as  possible.  Then  he 
rose,  hat  in  hand,  prepared  to  take  leave. 

"  I  have  one  more  favour  to  ask  before 
I  go,"  he  said.  "  I  return  in  the  King's 
train  to-morrow.  You  will  honour  me 
with  your  hand  in  the  dance,  will  you 
not ) " 

"  Certainly." 

"Certainly,    certainly,"   he   exclaimed. 
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with  petulant  impatience.  **  There  will  be 
namerous  claimants  for  the  privilege.  I 
mnst  have  something  definite — a  promise." 
What  trifling !  her  face  said,  but  the 
thought  was  not  put  into  words ;  so  win- 
ning the  stranger's  manner,  so  sympathetic 
his  voice,  look,  and  speech,  she  could  but 
humour  him.  And  she  was  a  woman  after 
all.  In  spite  of  the  thoughtfulness  and 
nobility  of  her  character,  a  character  in 
which  there  was  not  a  vestige  of  coquettish- 
ness,  she  recognised  his  adoring  admira- 
tion, and  the  recognition  brought  joy. 

CHAPTER  ir.      THE  SURPRISE. 

This  little  island  of  the  northern  sea 
had  been  so  far  ill-used  of  fortune ;  hitherto 
it  conld  boast  of  no  Boyal  visit.  King 
after  King  of  the  dynasty  that  sways  these 
realms  was  crowned  and  buried  ;  rumours 
of  grand  doings  reached  the  fisher-folks 
from  time  to  time;  brilliant  Court  cere- 
monials, christenings,  bridals,  burials.  A 
more  stay-at-home  folk  than  these  islanders, 
except,  perhaps,  their  neighbours,  tihe 
Lapp?,  hardly  existed.  They  heard  of 
pe^eants  without  beholding  any.  Very 
rarely,  and  only  on  matters  of  urgent  busi- 
ness, they  crossed  the  sea  that  divided  them 
from  the  Continent. 

Now  at  last  they  were  to  have  a  pageant 
of  their  own  ;  not,  perhaps,  to  be  compared 
to  celebrations  in  the  capital,  but  a  great 
affair  for  all  that.    The  King  was  coming  1 

The  good  islanders  were  not  more 
exuberantly  loyal  than  the  rest  of  the 
workaday  world.  They  were  sorely 
weighed  down  with  taxation.  It  was  as 
much  as  they  could  do  to  get  a  frugal 
living.  Sentiment  had  no  hold' upon  this 
sturdy,  matter-of-fact  race.  Yet  that 
piece  of  news,  the  King  was  coming, 
sufficed  to  awaken  universal  enthusiasm. 
The  island  was  about  to  keep  holiday 
from  end  to  end.  From  the  remotest 
comersi  all  who  were  old  enough  to 
toddle  and  not  too  old  to  creep  along  with 
the  aid  of  a  stick,  were  flocking  to  the 
spectacle. 

Capital  the  island  could  not  be  said  to 
possess,  nor  was  the  so-called  Eoyal  Palace 
much  more  than  a  hunting-lodge  or 
sammer  pavilion.  There  was  therefore  no 
possibility  of  carrying  out  anything  to  be 
called  a  programme  indoors,  and,  aa  the 
weather  was  magnificent,  alike  the  banquet 
and  the  ball  were  to  take  place  in  the 
open  air.  This  arrangement  admirably 
soitedthe  general  taste  and  convenience, 


for  whilst  the  little  Palace  conld  hardly 
have  held  a  hundred  and  fifty  guests, 
the  entire  population  of  the  island  would 
find  more  than  breathing-room  in  the 
park  outside.  A  fine  stretch  of  sward  was 
enclosed  for  the  dancers,  and  a  tent  erected 
for  the  Boyal  banquet.  Beyond  these 
precincts,  all  conld  disport  themselves  as 
they  pleased.  Bows  of  booths,  such  as  we 
see  at  fairs,  were  to  be  supplied  with 
refreshments,  served  to  all  at  the  Eoyal 
expense.  Truth  to  tell,  this  visit  was  a 
kind  of  apology  on  the  part  of  a  newly- 
crowned  King  for  a  series  of  ancestral 
neglects.  The  times,  too,  were  critical. 
It  was  not  a  moment  when  rulers,  whether 
of  small  States  or  large,  could  afford  to 
have  sulky  subjects. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  Ermen- 
garde,  the  head  forester's  daughter,  should 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings. She  was  the  best  educated 
girl  of  the  island,  to  begin  with.  She  had 
seen  something  of  life  and  manners  in  the 
great  world  beyond  sea.  She  would  know 
exactly  what  to  do  and  say  when  leading 
her  rose-garlanded  maidens  to  welcome 
the  King.  A  procession  of  girls  dressed 
in  white  and  bearing  flowers  was  to  await 
the  Boyal  visitor  on  the  landing-place,  and 
it  was  Ermengarde's  duty  to  offer  a  bouquet 
and  make  a  little  speech. 

''What  a  mockery,  what  mere  child's 
play,  it  all  is  1 "  she  said,  as  she  glanced 
at  her  white  dress  and  wreath  before 
putting  them  on.  "  If  some  hero  were  to 
be  welcomed  to-day,  one  who  had  risked 
his  life  for  his  country,  or  even  saved  the 
lives  of  half-a-dozen  of  his  fellows,  as  many 
of  our  poor  fishermen  have  done,  then 
no  one  would  prepare  for  this  festival  more 
enthusiastically  than  myself.  But  this 
King  1  He  may  wish  to  do  good.  He 
may  be  free  from  the  vices  of  his  fore- 
runners. What  is  he  as  yet,  but  a  mere 
name  to  us )  " 

She  twice  adjusted  the  wreath  of  crimson 
roses  to  her  fair  head,  and  twice  removed 

"And  no  one  is  bold  enough  to  tell 
them  the  truth.  Kings  live  and  die  with- 
out hearing  the  truth.  Could  I  speak  to 
this  one  as  I  did  to  his  messenger  yesterday, 
open  my  heart  to  him,  speak  out  as  one 
rational,  thinking  being  is  bound  to  speak 
out  to  another,  then  his  visit  might  not 
be  made  in  vain." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ermengarde 
was  a  young  lady  imbued  with  revolu- 
tionary doctrines,  or  that  she  was  wanting 
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in  accurate  notions  of  history.  She  did 
not  wish  to  see  her  island  handed  over  to 
conspirators  against  the  existing  order  of 
things ;  mnoh  less  was  she  of  opinion  that 
to  do  away  with  Eoyalty  would  be  to 
bring  about  a  social  millennium.  Bat, 
young  as  she  was,  she  had  witnessed  the 
horrors  of  civil  war;  she  realised  the  havoc 
made  in  family  life  by  military  conscrip- 
tion; she  knew  that  this  long-suffering 
race  of  islanders  were  bowed  down  by  the 
weight  of  taxation ;  and  could  the  most 
ardent  Boyalist,  the  most  impartial  student 
of  history,  aver  that  dynastic  ambition  and 
intrigue  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
afflictions  t 

This  little  northern  kingdom  was  far 
from  being  ideally  governed.  Even  now 
a  Boyal  yea  and  nay  were  far  too  puissant. 
However,  the  King  was  coming ;  he  must 
be  welcomed.  So  at  last,  and  with  some 
reluctance,  Ermengarde  put  on  her  white 
dress  and  wreath  of  crimson  roses.  A 
smile  rose  to  her  lips  as  she  thought  of 
that  genial,  impetuous  stranger ;  his  man- 
ner, she  hardly  knew  why,  had  pleased 
her  greatly.  He  was  so  frank,  so  generous 
and  manly,  and  evidently,  like  herself,  had 
seen  something  of  men  and  manners  on 
the  great  Continent.  That  promised  dance 
with  him  would  be  a  relief  to  the  stiff 
ceremonial  of  the  evening. 

<<  Ermengarde,  Ermengarde  ! '' 

A  dozen  girlish  voices  now  called  her 
name,  for  it  was  time  to  go.  No  prettier 
sight  could  be  imagined  than  these  blonde 
maidens  as  they  trooped  along  in  their 
white  muslin  dresses — ^silk  and  satin  were 
unknown  on  the  island,  and  jewels  almost 
equally  so.  Few  wore  other  ornaments 
but  roses  in  their  hair  and  on  their  bosom. 
The  leader  was  as  simply  dressed  as  any ; 
her  pre-eminence  —  and  it  was  marked 
enough — consisted  in  that  inborn  grace, 
that  stately  yet  spirited  beauty  that  would 
have  marked  her  out  among  a  far  more 
brilliant  fellowship. 

The  girls  had  not  taken  their  place  on 
the  terrace  a  minute  too  soon.  Hardly 
were  they  drawn  up  in  proper  order  when 
the  distant  huzzas  of  the  crowd  outside  the 
Palace  gates,  the  firing  of  a  salute  in  the 
harbour,  the  clatter  of  hoofs,  and  the 
braying  of  trumpets  announced  the  Boyal 
cavalcade.  There  was  a  general  titter  and 
trembling  amongst  the  girls ;  they  craned 
their  necks  in  order  to  obtain  a  first 
glimpse ;  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs ; 
they  grew  crimson  and  breathless  with 
excitement.      Only  Ermengarde  retained 


self-possession.  Sue  had  her  bouquet  and 
little  speech  in  readiness  ;  her  curiosity  to 
behold  the  face  of  a  King  waa  not  in- 
ordinate, and,  it  must  be  added,  ahe  could 
not  help  wondering  all  the  time  if  her 
acquaintance  of  yesterday  was  really  there. 

The  event  so  eagerly  longed  for  was 
come  and  gone  in  a  moment.  A  group  of 
horsemen  wearing  brilliant  uniforms  dashed 
up ;  one,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others, 
with  a  broad  ribbon  across  his  breast,  was 
the  first  to  dismount,  receiving  homage 
from  all  sides.  Ermengarde's  flowers  and 
words  of  welcome  were  gracioasly  acknow- 
ledged, a  few  courtesies  exchanged,  a  final 
huzza  raised  by  the  crowd,  then  the 
glittering  uniforms,  the  stars  and  decora- 
tions disappeared  within  the  Palace  walla 

"  Wbat  a  noble  presence  1 "  cried  one 
girl. 

''  What  an  engaging  smile  1 "  said  a 
second. 

**  How  handsome  ! "  exclaimed  a  third. 

Only  the  disconcerted  Ermengarde  had 
no  word  at  command.  In  the  person  of 
the  King  she  had  recognised  her  new 
friend  of  yesterday  1 


"THE  SOULS  BEGUILED  HEEL" 


It  would  interest  no  one  to  hear  what 
particular  studies  led  my  friend  Balfour 
and  me  to  quarter  ourselves  in  a  remote 
Bohemian  village.  Anyhow,  there  we  were 
last  year  for  a  good  many  months.  The 
time  passed  very  pleasantly,  and  we  found 
the  Bohemian  peasants  a  simple,  deserving 
folk,  hard-headed,  but  honest,  and  worthy 
of  their  national  proverb,  "What  a 
Bohemian  promises,  he  perform&" 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists 
anywhere  a  people  to  be  compared  to  these 
Bohemian  peasants  for  superstition. 

In  our  village  the  whole  population  was 
staunchly  Catholic ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
long  creed  of  the  Boman  Church,  piously 
convinced  of  a  number  of  local  beliefs. 
There  was  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  infallibly  to  be  obtained  in  a  small 
chapel  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Valley ; "  a 
holy  well  on  the  edge  of  the  forest;  a 
"  wonder-working  "  image  of  Saint  Vaclav 
in  the  village  church ;  a  Christ  at  the 
cross  roads,  which  had  thrice  within  the 
memory  of  living  persons  come  down  from 
the  cross  and  walked  about  in  the  village; 
and  many  other  marvels — enough,  I  should 
have  thought,  to  have  satisfied  the  largest 
appetite  for  something  to  believe.    Bat  all  i 
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that  the  Church  has  provided  for  him,  and 
all  the  pious  additions  to  her  creed  that 
he  has  been  able  to  discover  for  himself, 
constitate  something  entirely  insufficient 
for  the  unbounded  capacity  of  the  Bohemian 
rustic  to  believe  in  everything  that  he  can- 
not see. 

Balfour  and  I  were  liberal  with  our 
tobacco-pouches,  and  listened  with  grave 
faces  to  everything  that  we  were  told; 
and  BO  we  were  little  by  little  initiated  into 
a  large  number  of  these  good  people's  con- 
victiona 

And  with  what  seriousness  they  related 
their  opinions  I  I  shall  never  forget  the 
face  of  an  old  man,  who,  having,  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  just  killed  the  most 
harmless  of  **  cripple-backs  "  at  a  four-cross 
road,  confided  to  me  the  interesting  fact, 
that  on  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady  all  the 
snakes  have  to  go  underground,  and  may 
not  come  out  of  their  holes  again  until  the 
feast  of  Saint  George.  The  rebellious 
snakes — for  there  are  some — are  compelled 
by  an  irresistible  power  to  crawl  to  the  four- 
cross  roads,  where  they  invariably  get  killed. 
And  here  was  the  dead  snake  to  prove  it. 

It  was  shortly  before  Easter  that  we 
arrived.  The  very  next  Thursday  all  the 
giris  in  the  village  turned  out  before  day- 
break to  go  to  wash  at  a  spring-head  at 
sonrise.  This  was  to  ensure  them  health 
and  beauty  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
They  were  very  few  of  them  pretty,  and 
by  no  means  all  exempt  from  sickness ; 
but  that  shook  their  faith  in  their  ablutions 
not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Then  in  Holy  Week  we  had  fine  doings. 
On  Maunday  Thursday  there  was  the 
baking  of  the  Judas  cake — a  sort  of  loaf 
that  is  eaten  with  honey,  and  secures  the 
eater  from  being  bitten  by  snakes  for  one 
year.  On  Easter  Eve  the  various  house- 
holders carefully  took  home  some  ashes 
from  the  baking  of  these  cakes.  Such 
ashes  preserve  houses  from  fire  and  light- 
ning. At  midnight  on  Easter  Eve  the 
people  ran  out  into  their  gardens,  in  their 
night-clothes,  to  bawl  to  the  trees,  *'  Bear 
frait,  O  trees  1  If  you  do  not  bear  fruit 
we  shall  cut  you  down."  This  was  doubt- 
less a  serious  warning  for  the  trees,  and 
we  were  assured  had  a  most  excellent 
effect 

So  far  as  we  were  able  to  discover, 
similar  rites  and  ceremonies  were  going  on 
all  the  year  round.  One  day  there  would 
be  a  great  burning  of  old  brooms  as  a  pre- 
caution against  witches;  the  next  some 
sort  of  incantation  to  prevent  the  arrival 


of  a  thunderstorm — which  came  neverthe- 
less. And  I  say  nothing  about  the  ob- 
servances that  indispensably  accompanied 
births,  betrothals,  marriages,  deaths,  burials, 
seed  sowing,  harvest,  and  every  other  event 
of  human  Uf  e. 

But,  after  all,  these  are  only  the  smaller 
articles  of  the  Bohemian  peasant's  faith. 

Our  villagers  were  to  a  man  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  lived  perpetually  sur- 
rounded not  only  by  ghosts,  and  witches, 
and  warlocks,  and  such-like  commonplace 
beings — to  say  nothing  of  the  devil  and  all 
his  angels — but  also  by  a  host  of  super- 
natural creatures,  exceedingly  poetical  in 
the  opinion  of  our  friend  the  Professor  at 
Prague ;  but — if  what  we  were  told  about 
them  was  trae-^about  as  desirable  neigh- 
bours as  wolves  or  Bengal  tigers. 

There  were  strange  beings  to  whom  the 
village  girls  were  liable  to  take  likings,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  be  lured  to  lose  them- 
selves in  the  forest,  or  to  drown  themselves 
in  the  river.  There  were  Vilas,  super- 
naturally  beautiful  young  ladies,  who  wore 
white  gossamer  robes,  and  haunted  the 
rocks  and  the  lonely  places  in  the  woods ; 
charming  young  creatures,  but  not  to  be 
trusted.  With  these  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  Bohemian  yokels  to  fall  in 
love,  bewildered  by  the  lustre  of  their 
glorious  eyes.  The  yokel  being  once  fairly 
enamoured,  the  Vila  tortures  his  soul  till 
his  heart  ceases  to  beat.  Then  he  dies — 
as  might  be  expected. 

Then  there  were  Eashalkas,  who  on 
midsummer  nights  danced  in  the  light  of 
the  moon  around  the  springs;  and  wood 
maidens,  who  wore  long,  green  dresses,  and 
crowns  made  of  glow-worms,  and  rode 
about  in  the  forest  on  the  backs  of  the 
stags  :  all  with  no  other  object  in  life  but 
to  bring  unwary  Bohemians  to  evil  ends. 

It  was  all  very  poetical  no  doubt.  But 
I  think  that  the  educated  people,  like  our 
friend  the  Professor,  had  all  the  poetry  to 
themselves,  and  the  poor  peasants  nothing 
but  fears.  And  I  fancy  that  any  one  who 
will  have  the  patience  to  read  this  very 
simple  story  will  agree  with  me. 

We  lodged  with  the  sexton.  He  was 
an  old  grey-headed  man,  bent  with  the 
toil  of  many  years,  who  occupied  a  little 
house  near  the  church,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  made  us  very  com- 
fortable. Their  only  daughter  had  been 
married  some  six  months  before  our  arrival, 
and  still  lived  with  her  parents.  She  was 
a  fairly  handsome  young  woman  for  a 
peasant,  with  a  merry  smile  and  a  soft. 
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clear  voice.  Balfour  and  I  liked  to  talk  to 
her.  We  wanted  to  learn  as  much  "  Czech  " 
as  we  could,  and  it  was  much  easier  to 
catch  the  words  in  Julie's  soft,  eren 
speech  than  in  the  gruff  voices  of  the 
villagers.  Her  husband  came  and  went 
very  irregularly.  He  was  a  waterman; 
one  of  the  many  in  that  neighbourhood 
who  found  employment  on  the  great  rafts 
that  were  floated  down  the  river  from  the 
pine  forest.  Frantishek  —  Uiat  was  his 
name — was  well  off  for  a  man  of  his  station, 
and  the  match  had  been  considered  a  very 
good  one  for  Julie.  In  fact,  Julie  appeared 
to  be  in  such  luck  that  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  other  village  lasses  shook 
their  heads,  and  averred  that  old  Tomash, 
the  sezton,  had  been  performing  nefarious 
rites  with  the  egg  of  a  black  hen. 

But  Julie's  luck  was  not  of  long  duration. 
At  the  end  of  September  the  poor  girl  was 
proudly  expecting  shortly  to  become  a 
mother,  when,  one  evening,  one  of  Franti- 
shek's  mates  came  in  with  the  news  that 
an  accident  had  happened  to  one  of  the 
rafts,  and  that  Frantishek  was  drowned. 

Julie  gave  just  one  shriek,  such  a  shriek 
as  I  hope  I  may  never  hear  again,  and 
dropped  senseless  on  the  floor.  The  poor 
girl  was  confined  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  her  baby  died, 
and  old  Tomash  went  to  dig  its  tiny  grave 
in  the  corner  of  the  churchyard,  where,  in 
accordance  with  the  beautiful  Catholic 
custom,  all  the  little  children's  graves  were 
made  together. 

The  gossips  at  the  village  inn  nodded 
.their  heads  gravely.     "  So  much  for  deal- 
ing with  the  shotek,"  I  heard  one  say  to 
another.     That  referred  to  their  suspicions 
about  the  black  hen's  egg. 

The  evening  after  the  funeral,  Balfour, 
coming  in  to  supper,  said : 

'*  What  do  you  think  these  enlightened 
people  are  saying  about  Frantishek  1 " 
"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know." 
"  Why— the  Vodnik  took  him." 
''  And  who  the  deuce  is  the  Vodnik  ? " 
"  The  Vodnik,  I  am  gravely  informed," 
replied  Balfour,  "is  a  thing  that  lives  in 
large  ponds  and  in  the  deep  pools  of  the 
river.     He  mostly  makes  his  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a  boy  with  tousled  hair,  wear- 
ing a  green  jacket.     Sometimes,  however, 
he  disguises  himself   as  a  huntsman,  at 
others  he  takes  the  shape  of  a  beast^  often 
that  of  a  hare.     He  can  bo  recognised  by 
the  water  that  always  drips  from  his  left 
breast.    The  consequence  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Vodnik — who  has 


some  very  fascinating  ways — is  drowning. 
The  Vodnik  keeps  the  souls  he  drowns  in 
his  palace  under  the  water  in  little  pots 
with  lids.  Happily  it  is  possible  to  be 
proof  against  Vodniks  by  eating  twice 
baked  bread.  Frantishek^  it  seems, 
neglected  this  very  necessary  precaution, 
and  so  now  his  soul  is  in  a  little  pot  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Valtava." 

Poor  Julie  got  on  very  badly.  For 
many  days  she  hung  between  life  and 
deatib.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  Balfoar 
and  I  are  medical  men^  and  I  think  we 
saved  her — though,  as  it  turned  out,  we 
might  just  as  well  have  left  the  local  leech 
to  kill  her  in  his  own  way. 

I  soon  discovered  that  she  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Vodnik  had  Frantishek's  soul  At 
the  same  time  she  was  sure  that  the  same 
soul  had,  for  some  of  Frantishek's  pecca- 
dilloes, gone  to  purgatory.     And  she  was 
very  anxious,   poor  child,    to  go  to  onr 
Lady  of  the  Valley  to  do  something  for 
him.      At    times    she  was    light-headed, 
and  there  were  occasions  when  I  fancied 
that  her  reason  had  been  affected  by  the 
shock  she  had  passed  through.   But,  really, 
when  these  good  people  once  began  talking 
about  their  superstitions,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  whether  they  were  in  their  senses 
or  out  of  them. 

One  October  evening,  when  I  was  sitting 
a  little  while  with  her,  she  surprised  me  bj 
asking : 

"  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  it  really  was 
my  little  baby  that  died  1 " 

Unhappily,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it. 

<'  I  don't  know,"  said  Julie,  shaking  her 
head. 

She  dropped  her  voice^  and,  crossing 
herself,  went  on : 

"  Have  you  never  heard  there  are  wild 
women  in  the  woods,  and  they  come  and 
steal  away  the  babies  from  young  mofchers 
and  put  changelings  in  their  places  1  I 
think  that  perhaps  it  was  the  changeling 
baby  that  father  buried,  and  my  baby  is 
alive  in  the  woods.  Are  there  no  wild 
women  in  the  woods  in  England  f " 

"  None." 

*'  And  no  Bushalkas,  and  no  Vila?,  and 
no  Vodniks  t " 

«  No." 

"  I  should  not  care  to  live  in  England, 
remarked  Julia 

That  seemed  to  me  rather  Slopcal' 
Vilas  and  Vodniks,  so  far  as  I  had  been 
able  to  understand,  were  anything  but 
blessings.     But  Julie  could  not  see  itb 
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The  first  of  November  came.  I  had 
been  for  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon,  and 
as  I  returned  to  the  village  the  day  was 
closing.  The  last  gleams  of  the  setting 
son  tinged  with  deep  hues  what  remained 
of  the  red  gold  leaves,  and  the  mist  came 
creeping  oat  of  the  forest,  and  across  the 
meadows,  and  along  the  winding  course  of 
the  river.  Already  the  lights  began  to 
glow  in  the  cottage  windows,  and  from 
tile  church  tower  the  deep  tones  of  the 
Angelas  rang  out,  followed  by  the  sharp 
high  note  of  the  <*  death-bell,"  tolling  the 
remembrance  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
departed. 

On  the  village  green  were  a  whole  crew 
of  little  vagabonds  amusing  themselves 
with  throwing  stones  at  the  chestnut-trees, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  crucifix — 
"  the  martyrdom  of  God,"  as  the  Bohemians 
name  it.  Informed  of  the  time  by  the 
bell,  the  mothers  began  to  appear  at  their 
cottoge  doors,  calling  to  "Cashpar,"  and 
'^Marek,"  and  ''Jan"  to  come  in,  and 
assuring  them  that  the  Elekanice — a  bony 
individual  who  comes  in  the  evening  to 
carry  off  children  under  his  long  grey 
doak— would  certainly  have  the  last  of 
them:  a  threat  that  ended  in  a  genieral 
scamper  home  as  I  passed  on. 

My  path  lay  across  the  churchyard. 
The  belfry-door  stood  open,  and  as  I  drew 
nearer  I  could  hear  heavy  steps  descending 
the  winding  stair.  Tomash  rang  the  bells, 
and  I  waited  for  him  to  come  out.  He 
dosed  the  door,  and  slowly  locked  it  with 
the  big  key  that  grated  in  the  rusty  wards, 
and  then  came  to  me.  The  old  man  looked 
anxious  and  fall  of  care.  He  was  very 
unhappy  about  his  daughter. 

"How  is  Julie  to-night,  Tomash V  I 
asked. 

''She  has  been  light-headed  all  day, 
sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  am  afraid  for 
her  to-night." 

And  he  looked  at  his  little  grandchild's 
grave. 

So  far  as  I  could  gather,  Julie  had  had 
some  sort  of  relapse.  Evidently  her  father 
entertained  some  special  fears  for  the 
coming  night,  though  what  or  why  I  could 
not  make  out  We  walked  a  good  part  of 
the  short  distance  in  silence.  When  we 
reached  the  house  I  wished  the  old  man 
''good-night,"  telling  him  to  come  to  me  if 
his  daughter  should  seem  really  any  worse. 

Upstairs  I  found  Balfour  just  come  in. 

"Where    have    you  been)"    I  asked. 

"  Smoking  a  pipe  with  the  priest.  It  is 
All  Saints'  Day  it  seems." 


"  Ah,  the  first  of  November,  yes." 
'*  And  to-morrow  is  All  Souls'  Day — 
'  Le  Jour  des  Morts.'  It  appears  that  all 
the  devilries  that  go  on  all  the  year  round 
are  nothing  at  all  to  what  we  may  expect 
to-night.  I  have  been  hearing  all  about  it 
After  midnight  the  forests  will  be  full  of 
ghosts.  There  will  be  people  wandering 
about  the  streets  in  their  shrouds;  men 
burning  with  fire;  and  flittering  lights, 
which  are  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants. 
The  people  put  lights  in  their  windows  for 
their  dead  friends  to  see,  and  fill  the  lamps 
with  butter  instead  of  oil  for  the  souls  that 
escape  from  the  flames  to  grease  their 
burns.  The  souls  come  up  out  of  the 
graves  when  the  church  clock  strikes  mid- 
night, and  do  not  return  to  purgatory 
until  cock-crow  to-morrow.  First  of  all 
they  stay  tot  a  little  while  in  the  church- 
yard, dancing  with  delight  at  having 
escaped  from  their  pains.  This  is  the  real 
'Danse  Macabre.'  Then  they  go  round 
and  visit  their  Mends.  Finally,  they  all 
meet  again  in  the  church,  and  wait  there 
till  the  cocks  crow.  Any  one  who  goes  out 
to-night  and  has  the  bad  luck  to  meet  one 
of  them,  or  who  ventures  into  the  church 
before  day-break,  they  will  lure  to  his 
deaths  and  so  carry  off  with  them." 

**  What  if  it  tempt  yon  toward  the  flood,  my  lord, 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff, 
That  beetles  o'er  the  base  into  the  sea, 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. 
And  draw  you  into  madness," 

I  quoted.  '^  How  much  of  all  this  does  the 
priest  himself  believe  f " 

**  More,  I  should  say,  than  he  cares  to 
admit." 

"  I  met  old  Tomash,"  I  remarked,  ''  and 
he  said  he  was  afraid  of  to-night  for  Julie. 
I  see  what  he  meant  now.  I  hope  they 
have  not  been  scaring  the  poor  girl  with 
any  of  this  rubbish." 

We  had  our  evening  meal,  and  then  sat 
reading  awhile.  About  half- past  ten 
Balfour  looked  up  from  his  book. 

"  Listen  I "  he  said.    "  Is  that  Julie ! " 

From  below  came  faint  sounds  of 
smothered  cries  following  one  another. 

And  at  the  same  time  we  heard  the 
sexton's  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs. 

"  If  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  come 
down,  sir,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  Julie  is 
taken  worse,  I  fear." 

We  rose  to  follow  him. 

"You  have  not  been  frightening  her 
about  the  souls,  Tomash  ? "  asked  Bdfour. 

*'  No,  sir,"  answered  the  old  man,  evi- 
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dently  a  little  sarprised  by  the  queation. 
"We  sapped  off  cold  milk,  and  we 
sprlDkled  plenty  about  the  room."  . 

"That  is  for  the  ghosts  in  case  they 
come/'  remarked  Balfour  to  me  in  English. 
"  A  nice  way  to  reassure  any  one  1" 

Downstairs  we  found  Julie  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  her  bed  half  dressed.  She 
was  in  a  wild,  feverish  state,  with  a  scared 
expression  on  her  face.  By  the  hearth  was 
a  bowl  of  milk. 

"  Ob,  father,  father,  I  am  afraid  1 "  she 
cried,  wringing  her  hands,  "this  is  the 
night  of  the  souls.  Oh,  sir,"  she  begged, 
turning  to  me,  "  what  is  the  time  f  Father 
and  mother  won't  tell  me.  Is  it  nearly 
midnight,  sir  1 " 

"  No,  no,  Julie ;  it  is  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  midnight." 

"  Oh  1 "  sl^ieke4  the  poor  girl,  putting 
up  her  hands  to  the  sides  of  her  head,  and 
rocking  herself  wildly.  "Only  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  they  will  be  coming. 
Father,"  she  ran  on,  "have  you  brought 
in  the  spade,  with  which  you  dig  the  graves, 
away  from  the  pick>axe  ?  They  will  sound 
together  at  midnight  if  you  don't.  You 
know  they  will"  Here  the  old  folks  began 
crossing  themselves  vigorously.  "You 
have  told  me  so  yourself." 

Tomash  went  out  to  fetch  the  spade,  and 
we  tried  to  get  Julie  to  compose  herself 
and  to  take  a  sleeping  draught.  But  she 
perceived  our  intention  and  would  take 
nothing.  She  was  frightened  out  of  her 
life ;  but  she  wanted  to  see  her  husband 
and  her  baby,  and  was  afraid  they  would 
only  come  to  her  in  her  dreams. 

"  They'll  come.  I  know  they  will.  They 
do  come  and  see  the  people  they  loved 
when  they  were  alive,  don't  they,  mother  9 
And  I  know  that  Frantishek  loved  me. 
Only  I  am  afraid  !    I  am  afraid  ! " 

"  If  Frantishek  comes,  my  child,"  said 
the  old  woman,  "  I  have  filled  the  lamp 
with  fresh  butter ;  and  Frantishek  will  be 
thankful  to  us — he  will  be  able  to  cool  his 
bums,  and  he  will  not  hurt  us.  Pray  to 
the  Mother  of  God,  child,  and  say  an  '  Our 
Father '  for  the  souls.  Other  people  have 
seen  them  before  now,  and  no  harm  came 
of  it." 

But  the  poor,  light-headed  girl  only 
wailed  on :  "  Oh,  I  am  afraid,  mother. 
I  am  afraid  of  the  souls." 

We  remained  with  her  till  half-past 
eleven,  trying  alike  in  vain  to  coax  her 
to  take  something,  and  to  persuade  her 
parents  not  to  scare  her  out  of  her  wits^ 
I  think  we  might  have  done  something 


if  we  could  have  got  rid  of  the  mother. 
As  it  was,  Balfour  said,  at  laatg  in  English  : 
"  What  is  the  good  of  our  staying  here ) 
We  are  only  making  things  worse."  So 
we  went  upstairs  again,  promising  to 
return  presently. 

In  our  own  room  we  read  again  for 
a  time,  and  then  the  church  clock 
struck  midnight.  For  some  little  while 
all  had  been  still  downstairs. 

"Open  the  door,"  said  Balfoar,  "and 
listen.  I  believe  that  that  poor  girl  has 
fallen  asleep,  after  alL  She  was  tired 
out" 

I  opened  the  door  and  listened.  Below, 
everything  was  stilL 

Then  the  sexton's  old  clock,  a  few 
minutes  late,  began  to  strike  with  a  whir- 
ring of  its  rough  machinery,  and  suddenly 
a  wild  shriek  reached  our  ears. 

"Ohl  Father!  For  Heaven's  sake, 
save  me!  Oh!  Holy  Mother  of  God! 
Father,  father,  I  hear  a  rushing  noise! 
The  souls  are  coming.  I  can  hear  them 
dance.  I  hear  the  shrouds  rustle.  I  hear 
their  bones  rattling.  Father,  the  spade 
sounded  :  I  heard  it  1  Ob,  my  God  1  It 
is  long  till  cock-crow.  My  lad  and  my 
baby  are  coming  to  me.  Oh,  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  shield  me  I  Father,  I  see  eyes 
that  gleam.  There  is  a  fiery  man  coming} 
father.  It  is  not  my  Frantishek.  He 
will  steal  my  baby's  soul.  Ko,  no ;  I  see 
Frantishek.  He  wants  me.  He  calls  me. 
Oh,  what  shall  I  do  i  My  baby  is  alive 
out  in  the  woods,  and  I  must  go  to  him. 
I  must,  father !    I  must ! " 

And  with  the  girl's  wild  shrieks  mingled 
the  sounds  of  some  sort  of  scuffle,  and 
then  a  door  banged. 

"  By  Jove !  but  she  has  bolted  out  of  the 
house,"  exclaimed  Balfour,  starting  up. 

We  ran  down  the  stairs.  In  the  o^n 
doorway  stood  the  old  couple,  crossing 
themselves  wildly,  staring  into  the  dark, 
and  not  daring  to  cross  the  threshold  for 
fear  of  the  souls. 

«  Which  way  is  she  gone  f "  I  asked. 

"Heaven  knows,  sir,"  answered  old 
Tomash. 

Balfour  and  I  stepped  out  into  the 
night.  It  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  the  fog 
hid  everything  more  than  two  yards 
distant. 

"Look  here;  this  is  no  go;  we  can* 
find  our  way  through  this,"  said  Balfour. 
"  Only  she  cannot  have  gone  very  far."  ^^ 

"  Who  knows?  She  is  raving  mad,  1 
answered. 

We  went  as  far  as  we  dared,  and  then 
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relactantly  tamed  back.  The  next  mom- 
iDg  the  poor  girrs  body  was  found  in  fche 
mUl-dam.  And  in  the  afternoon  old 
Tomash  was  digging  another  grave. 

Balfour  and  I  attended  the  funeral.  As 
I  was  coming  away  I  overheard  two  old 
crones  talking  at  the  churchyard  gate : 

"Ah  1  death  finds  out  the  way,  granny  1 
Death  finds  out  the  way ! "  said  one. 

"Ay,  ay,  granny,"  answered  the  other, 
crossing  herself.  ^*  The  Mother  of  God  be 
with  us.     The  souls  beguiled  her." 


Bt  ELEANOR  a  PRICE. 

PART  II. 

CHAPTER  XV.      THE  SURPRISE. 

In  the  dusk  of  a  November  afternoon, 
with  fog  up  to  the  windows,  Paul  Bomaine 
was  sitting  alone  in  his  study  at  Bed 
Towers.  For  the  last  two  months  his  life 
had  been  curiously  lonely  and  silent;  he 
had  helped  Mrs.  Percival  to  bring  her 
charges  home  to  England,  Vincent  having 
disappeared  on  the  momiog  after  the  acci- 
dent^ and  then  had  parted  from  them  all 
in  London  without  much  good-bye,  and 
come  down  to  his  own  old  home,  where  he 
shut  himself  up  like  a  hermit.  Though 
the  woods  were  fall  of  game,  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  take  his  gun  out,  or  to  ask 
his  neighbours  to  shoot.  He  spent  the 
daylight  hours  reading  or  playiog,  and 
towards  dusk  generally  went  out  for  a 
long  walk  widi  the  dogs. 

The  place  was  really  lonely  now;  for, 
soon  ailer  his  return,  the  Cox  f  amUy  packed 
up  their  artistic  tools  and  went  back  to 
London  —  Sed  Towers  and  its  solitary 
squire  had  been,  on  the  whole,  something  of 
a  disappointment  to  them. 

In  those  autumn  days,  Paul  often  found 
himself  wandering  through  the  old  rooms 
as  he  used  to  do  when  he  was  a  lad,  though 
now  they  were  peopled  with  a  new  set  of 
vinous,  very  unlikely  ever  to  become 
reslitiea  His  thoughts  were  constantly 
occupied  with  Achille  de  Montmirail  and 
their  last  walk  together,  and  the  strange, 
touching,  affectionate  wish  that  had  been 
almost  his  last  word.  And  from  that — 
was  it  any  wonder  1— Paul's  thoughts  went 
on  to  occupy  themselves  with  Antoinette, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  a  deep  longing 
that  she  might  belong  to  him,  and  thati 
he  might  have   the   right  to   take  care 


of  her  and  make  her  happy.  One  look 
from  those  sweet  eyes,  that  he  remembered, 
seemed  to  make  it  not  impossible  that  she 
might  some  day  give  herself  to  him ;  and 
yet  Paul  was  rather  despairing.  He 
thought  himself  a  dull  fellow;  he  was 
haunted  by  the  difference  of  country  and 
religion  —  her  father  had  thought  those 
things  drawbacks. 

'*Is  it  possible,"  Paul  asked  himself, 
'*  that  she  could  ever  forget  it  all  and  be 
satisfied  with  me  9 " 

As  he  paced  the  drawing-room  and  the 
library  restlessly — in  the  midst  of  their 
strange  medley  of  new  art  colours  and  old 
shabby  furniture — he  was  entirely  wrapped 
up  in  plans  for  Antoinette. 

He  knew  that  she  was  still  at  Biver 
Gate,  where  Mrs.  Percival  had  taken  her 
and  Celia.  It  had  seemed  the  best  plan 
after  the  terrible  shock  to  both  of  them. 
Paul  would,  perhaps,  have  been  unable  to 
keep  away,  it  it  had  not  been  for  Gelia's 
presence  there;  he  could  not  help  shrink- 
ing from  that.  Not  that  he  at  all  imagined 
that  she  would  stay  there  all  the  winter ; 
the  affection  between  her  and  her  aunt 
was  hardly  strong  enough,  though  this 
great  trouble  of  hers  had  seemed  to  draw 
them  together.  She  was  more  likely  to 
go  back  to  France,  where  she  had  an 
assured  position,  and  where  her  husband's 
many  friends  were  certain  to  receive  her 
kindly. 

But  Gelia's  doings  and  Antoinetteli, 
present  or  future,  were  arranged  in  Paul's 
mind  on  no  authority  but  his  own.  No- 
body wrote  to  him ;  nobody  told  him  any- 
thing. 

Mr&  Percival  had  only  written  once 
since  she  went  home,  and  that  was  two 
months  ago.  At  last,  however,  on  this 
fo^y  aftemoon,  her  second  letter  had 
made  its  appearance,  and  as  Paul  read  it 
for  the  second  or  third  time,  he  felt  as  if  a 
human  friend  had  come  to  him  in  his 
solituda 

Mrs.  Percival  began  with  a  great  many 
apologies,  which  Paul  skipped.  Then  she 
told  him  that  Vincent  was  coming  in  a 
fortnight  to  say  good-bye  before  going 
back  to  India.  Also  that  OeUa,  "  looking 
quite  herself  again,"  had  lately  gone  to 
London,  and  from  there  on  busine8&  to 
Paris,  but  was  coming  ba6k  to  Biver  Oate, 
she  did  not  quite  know  when. 

'^  I  wish  this  poor  child  Antoinette 
could  throw  off  her  grief  as  Gelia  does," 
wrote  Mrs.  Percival,  "  and  yet  I  don't  I 
had  no  notion  a  French  girl's  character 
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could  be  80  deep,  and  her  afifeotion  so 
strong.  However,  she  is  like  her  poor 
father,  who  certainly  was  different  from 
other  Frenchmen.  I  shall  be  sorry  when 
the  Lefroys  come  home,  and  I  have  to 
resign  her  to  them.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
soon.  Could  not  you  come  for  a  few  days 
while  we  are  such  a  small  party  1  I  should 
like  to  see  you,  and  so  would  the  poor  girl^ 
I  feel  sure.  Her  eyes  were  quite  bright 
yesterday  when  I  mentioned  your  name, 
though  one  would  have  thought  the  asso- 
ciation painful." 

So  the  young  squire  of  Bed  Towers  sat 
over  his  study  fire  that  afternoon,  and 
made  up  his  mind.  Of  course,  time  only 
could  show  whether  his  dreams  could  come 
true,  and  his  wishes  be  realised ;  but  he 
knew  that  a  visit  to  River  Gate  now  would 
be  a  step  in  this  direction. 

He  had  only  to  wait  a  few  weeks,  till 
Antoinette  was  gone  away  to  her  own  rela- 
tions, and  then,  in  all  probability,  years  or 
a  lifetime  might  pass  without  his  meeting 
her  again.  He  was  honest  enough,  and 
forced  himself  to  think  of  the  objections, 
of  his  own  ignorance,  of  her  father's 
words,  that  it  was  hard  for  a  woman  to  live 
out  of  her  own  country.  Gould  he  make 
her  happy  9  Would  she  be  contented  with 
what  he  could  do  for  her  9 

In  her  own  country  she  might  marry  a 
man  of  high  rank,  and  have  the  friends 
and  society  that  belonged  to  her  own  race. 
Would  it  kill  the  young  foreign  flower  to 
be  transplanted  here  I 

Paul  also  told  himself  that  he  had  not 
any  real  reason  to  think  that  she  did  more 
than  like  him  in  a  very  moderate  way,  or 
that  she  had  understood  the  greatness  of 
his  admiration,  and  what  it  meant.  She 
had  always  known  of  him  as  her  father's 
friend,  and  most  likely  thought  of  him  as 
much  older  than  he  was — a  sort  of  uncle, 
in  fact. 

Paul  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  fire 
when  he  reached  this  point,  and  then  some- 
thing came  and  swept  all  hesitations  away. 
It  said : 

"  Why  do  you  torment  yourself  with 
holding  back  like  this  f  You  are  alone  in 
the  world,  and  so  is  she ;  you  have  her 
father's  last  words  to  tell  you  that  you  are 
not  presumptuous.  Besides,  you  have 
thought  of  nobody  else  for  weeks.  You 
love  Antoinette  with  your  whole  heart  and 
strength.  Her  father  told  you  that  your 
life  had  not  yet  begun;  it  Is  beginning 
now.  Twenty-eight  is  not  exactly  a  great 
age,  after  all" 


<*Iwillgo  to  Biver  Oate  to-morrow  I" 
said  Paul,  in  answer  to  these  remarks. 

He  telegraphed  to  Mrs.    Fercival  the 
next   morning,    and   arrived    at    Wools- 
borough  in  the  evening,  just  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  so  that  he  came  down  to 
the  drawing-room  without  having  seen  any 
one.    The  world  was  still  wrapped  in  fog, 
at  its  densest  here  by  the  river,  and  Pdul 
had  had  a  damp,  cold,  unpleasant  journey. 
It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction, 
his  new  and  happy  hopes  filling  all  his 
thoughts,  that  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
delightful  old  room.     With   the   blazing 
fire  lighting  up  all  its  rich  colouring  and 
pretty  things,  it  was  quite  as  charming  in 
winter  as  in  summer ;  it  had  always  been 
so ;  and  the  very  sight  of  it,  the  touch  of 
the  door-handle,  the  slow  moving  of  the  tslli 
heavy  door  as  he  pushed  it  open,  had  a  way 
of  making  Paul  feel  a  boy  again.     There 
was  only  one  lamp  lighted,  and  that  was 
near  the  door ;  but  all  the  far  end  of  the 
room  was  glowing  In  firelight,  and  some- 
body was  sitting  there,  somebody  in  a  long 
black  dress,  shadowed  by  a  screen.'     For  a 
moment  Paul  felt  a  little  breathless ;  it 
must  be  Antoinette ;  then  he  qnickly  made 
himself    remember    that    she   could   not 
and  did  not  care  for  him;  then  he  was 
struck  by  something  strange  in  the  attitude 
of  this  lady  lying  back  by  the  fire.     It  was 
too  grown-up,  too  luxurious  for  Antoinette, 
who    had    been    brought    up    differently 
from  an  English  girl,  and  still  kept  her 
childish  habit  of  sittingupright  on  a  "  pouf " 
or  a  high  chair. 

But  Paul  walked  forward  into  the  room, 
and  his  doubts  were  set  at  rest  immediately. 
The  shadowy  lady  turned  her  head,  with  a 
glimmer  of  gold  about  it,  held  out  her  left 
hand  in  a  lazy,  regal  sort  of  way,  and  said, 
"  You  here  ! "  in  the  voice  of  Gelia. 

'<  I  have  just  come.  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  you,"  said  Paul,  quietly.  "  I  thought 
you  were  in  London." 

He  was  rather  fanciful,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  rooms  and  things  were  never  with- 
out their  influence  on  him.  This  old 
room — what  recollections  lived  in  it  1  He 
would  have  said  it  was  impossible  ever  to 
meet  Gelia  there  again ;  at  this  moment  be 
despised  himself,  almost  forgetting  all  that 
had  come  between,  for  his  new  dreams  of 
meeting  somebody  else.  Here,  at  Biver 
Gate,  Gelia  seemed  still  to  have  her  old 
influence.  It  had  been  different  in  France; 
she  was  not  the  same  woman  there.  V^^} 
stood  on  the  hearth-rug  and  looked  at  bis 
watch,  comparing  it  with  Golonel  Wards 
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old  French  clock,  which  was  on  the 
chimney-piece.  Celia  looked  at  him,  her 
eyes  shining  and  very  bine.  Perhaps  she 
read  his  thoughts,  for  she  was  clever 
enough  to  do  what  she  chose  in  that  way. 
Whatever  her  own  thoughts  may  have 
been,  there  was  a  kind  of  suppressed  ex- 
citement in  her  face  a/si  she  sat  there ;  a 
little  flush  was  in  her  cheeks,  and  her 
pretty  mouth  was  set  in  a  determined 
fashion.  Her  black  draperies  suited  her 
wonderfully,  and  Paul  knew  that  she  had 
never  looked  more  lovely  in  her  life. 

"  In  London  1  No ;  I  wish  I  was,"  she 
said.  ''I  came  down  last  night,  un- 
fortunately ;  but  I  am  going  back  to- 
morrow morniug." 

He  looked  the  question  he  could  not 
ask ;  evidently  something  was  wrong. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  "I  am  a  very  dread- 
ful persoD.  You  had  much  better  not 
have  come  to-day;  and  Aunt  Flo  would 
have  been  nicer  if  she  had  put  you  off. 
For  my  own  sake  I  don't  care,  though  I 
suppose  you  have  not  seen  any  one  yet,  or 
heard  anything  1 " 

"  No,*'  said  Paul.     "  I  only  got  here  at 

7.20.    I  don't  understand " 

"  You  soon  will,"  she  said.  "  They  will 
tell  you  directly  after  dinner,  which  will  be 
carried  through  with  that  ghastly,  cowardly 
stiffness  which  belongs  to  Uncle  Tom  on 
occasions  like  this.  He  really  is  a  walking 
example  of  the  Pharisees.  Aunt  Flo  will 
try  to  be  polite,  and  choke  down  her  tears. 
I  shall  be  scornful,  and  poor  Antoinette, 
being  an  ignorant  child,  will  think  English 
tempers  and  manners  very  funny  things. 
Ton  may  be  a  bright  spot,  but  I  am  afraid 
you  won't,  now  that  I  have  told  you  all 
this.  You  will  be  expecting  the  shook  that 
is  in  store  for  you.  Ajid  when  you  know — 
I  suppose — ^you  will  be  as  bad  as  Uncle 
Tom  himself." 

"  Why  do  you  say  that  ? "  said  Paul. 
He  stood  gazing  into  the  fire,  for  he  did 
not  dare  to  look  at  Celia.  There  was 
something  in  her  voice  that  seemed  to 
plead  with  him,  to  thrill  his  whole  being, 
to  bring  back  a  thousand  things  better 
forgotten.  How  terribly  possible  it  is, 
after  all,  to  forgive  everything  to  a  creature 
one  has  once  loved.  Paul  had  two  natures, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  All  that  was  best  and 
strongest  and  manliest  in  him  had  freed 
itself  long  ago  from  Celia :  the  attraction 
that  had  drawn  himto  Antoinette  was  honest 
and  real ;  some  day  it  would  govern  him 
completely,  with  no  fear  of  change.  But 
now,  here,  in  the  old  Elver  Gate  drawing- 


room,  haunted  by  Celia,  it  seemed  «s  if  she 
had  only  to  stretch  out  her  hand,  to  take 
her  power  again. 

'*  Why  do  I  say  that  ? "  she  said.  "  Be- 
cause you  are  hard,  like  the.  rest  of  the 
world.  You  can't  make  allowancea  Yon 
like  people  to  be  unhappy  if  you  think 
they  ought.  Not  that  I  care,"  she  went 
on  with  the  strangest  sob  in  her  voice.  **  I 
might  have  reckoned  on  losing  all  my 
friends ;  and  after  all,  you  are  not  one  of 
them." 

Paul  turned  round  quickly  then,  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  he  said  boyishly.  "  I  don't 
know  what  you  are  talking  about ;  but  I 
suppose  the  Canon  has  taken  things  by  the 
wrong  handle  somehow.  I  will  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  for  you — only  tell  me 
yourself  what  all  this  bother  is  about." 

"  Oh,  Paul,  how  nice  you  are  I "  mur- 
mured Celia,  with  a  slight,  sad  laugh  which 
ended  in  a  sigh.  The  trouble  she  was  in, 
whatever  it  might  be  —  Paul  could  not 
guess  or  understand — ^was  evidently  some- 
thing that  moved  the  depths  of  her  nature. 
He  was  reminded  of  old  days,  of  times 
when  she  had  said,  half  passionately,  that 
she  was  not  good  enough  for  him;  but 
especially  of  that  hour  in  the  H6tel  des 
Deux  Fr^res,  five  years  ago,  when  she  had 
tried  to  win  him  back.  She  was  in  earnest 
then,  and  now. 

"I  have  told  my  news  once,"  she  said, 
after  a  little  pause,  "  and  really,  do  you 
know,  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  do  it  again. 
I  can  see  you  mean  to  be  kind — thank  you 
— perhaps  you  won't  be  so  hard  upon  me ; 
but  after  all  it  is  no  business  of  yours. 
And  you  are  rather  conventional,  and  you 
will  be  awfully  shocked  and  think  me  very 
heartless.  That,,  of  course,  I  am,  as  the 
world  looks  at  thinss.  Yes^-you,  of  all 
people,  will  think  I  am  made  of  stone. 
And  yet  I  fancy  somehow  that  you,  of  all 
people,  will  be  the  one  to  understand  me." 

Paul  listened  to  these  rather  disjointed 
remarks,  and  at  the  end  of  them  he 
smiled. 

<'I  think  you  had  better  tell  me  all 
about  it,"  he  said. 

"Certainly  not,"  she  said  quickly,  "if 
you  have  changed  so  utterly  as  to  laueh  at 
what  I  tell  you.  That  is  worse  than  Uncle 
Tom.  My  affairs  have  been  no  laughing 
matter,  Paul,  for  some  time  past" 

"Who  knows  that,  if  I  don't  1"  he 
replied  gently.  "  I  smiled  because  I  thought 
what  you  sud  was  true — that  I  did  under- 
stand you.    I  beg  your  pardon." 
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**I  believe  yoa  are  the  honeatest  man  in 
the  world/'  she  said,  looking  at  him. 

''At  present  I  am  the  most  carioua" 

"Don't  be  cjnical,"  she  said.  Her 
colour  deepened ;  she  leaned  back  in  her 
chair,  her  face  shaded  by  a  screen.  ''I 
will  make  my  confession,"  she  said.  ''I 
don't  wish  to  excuse  myself-r-bat  I  will 
just  ask  you  to  try  and  realise  the  sort  of 
strain  and  loneliness  that  I  have  been 
suffering  lately." 

"  Of  course — it  is  only  natural,"  Paul  Eaid 
very  low,  as  she  seemed  to  pause  for  an 
answer.  He  had  forgotten,  for  the  moment, 
in  the  absorbing  interest  of  herself  and  her 
talk,  that  only  two  months  had  passed 
since  her  husband  was  brought  home  dead. 
The  shadow  of  the  tragedy  fell  upon  him, 
for  the  moment,  in  an  almost  overwhelming 
way.  "You,  of  all  people,  will  think  that 
I  am  made  of  stone  1 "  Yes,  Gelia ;  but 
what  was  she  driving  at )  What  did  she 
mean  ?  She,  watching  him  keenly,  was 
quite  aware  of  a  touch  of  wonder  and  cold- 
ness in  his  manner,  which  had  been  so 
friendly  just  now.  Her  own  voice  was 
harder  when  she  spoke  again ;  the  effort, 
to  do  her  justice,  was  a  really  painful  oue. 

"Pau],"  she  said,  "I  am  going  to  be 
married  agaia  It  may  not  surprise  you 
very  much — to  Vincent."  She  paused, 
while  he  stood  perfectly  silent,  staring  into 
the  fire.  "There  goes  your  friendship," 
she  said  lightly,  with  a  laugh  which  was 
sadder  to  him  than  tears.  "  Well,  you  are 
just  like  the  others,  only  rather  worse, 
because  they  stormed.  Can't  you  say 
something  to  me,  Paul ) " 

"  I  can  say  nothing  that  you  wQl  listen 
to,"  he  said,  after  a  moment.  "  It  is  not  me 
that  you  are  hurting  this  time." 

"  I  am  hurting  no  one,"  she  said^  almost 
passionately.  "  No,  no  ona  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  back  to  France,  to  live 
among  all  those  people  who  hate  me  in 
their  hearts.  Put  yourself  in  my  place, 
Paul  :  if  anybody  ever  could,  you  can. 
Why  should  I  be  condemned  to  go  on  living 
a  life  like  that,  just  out  of  respect  to  what 
people  will  say ) " 

"  But  you  are  not  alone " 

"You  mean  Antoinette.  She  will  be 
better  without  me.  She  has  been  very 
sweet  to  me  always^ — ^but  now — weU,  we 
don't  and  can't  understand  each  other." 

"  She  doesn't  know ) " 


"  Not  yet,  no.  I  can't  tell  her.  I  may 
write  to  her.'.' 

"Perhaps  she  need  not  know  yet.  It 
would  be  less  painful  as  time  goes  on " 

"  There  is  not  much  time  to  spare,"  said 
Celia.  "  You  understand,  don't  you  t  He 
sails  in  three  weeks,  and  I  am  going  with 
him." 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  before  those 
words  penetrated  to  Paul's  brain,  and  then 
he  gave  no  outward  sign  of  sorrow  or 
surprise.  He  only  said,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself :  "  Is  that  really  possible ! "  and 
then  his  strange  talk  with  Celia  was  ended, 
for  the  door  opened,  and  Sdrs.  Percival 
and  Antoinette  caine  in  together. 

Mrs.  Percival  did  not  look  pretty  or 
attractive;  she  was  pale,  and  her  eyes 
were  red.  Antoinette  was  pale,  too, 
thinner  and  older  than  in  summer  days, 
but  the  clear  delicacy  of  her  young  face, 
the  dark  beauty  of  her  eyes,  were  more 
remarkable  than  ever ;  and  she  met  Paul 
with  a  smile  that  had  something  of  the 
old  happiness  in  it.  He  both  felt  and 
looked  serious  enough,  and  at  that  moment, 
perhaps,  CeUa  fell  to  her  very  lowest 
depths  in  his  esteem.  There  was  the  widtii 
of  the  world,  certainly,  between  a  woman 
like  her  and  a  girl  like  this ;  and  somehow, 
with  a  keen  thnll  of  pain,  Paul  felt  himself 
unworthy  to  touch  the  girl's  hand. 

Mrs.  Percival  looked  curiously  from  him 
to  Celia,  and  then  began  talking  to  him, 
rather  absently,  about  his  journey  and  the 
fog.  Paul,  answering  her  questions,  was 
all  the  fime  watching  Antoinette.  She, 
quite  unknowing  of  this,  had  moved  for- 
ward to  the  chair  in  which  her  stepmother 
lay  motionless,  and  now,  as  she  stood 
there,  her  hand  was  on  Celia's  shoulder. 
After  a  moment  Celia's  hand  stole  up  to 
meet  it,  held  it,  pressed  it  softly  against 
her  cheek  in  a  little  caress.  The  thing 
was  all  done  in  the  shadow,  quickly  and 
silently ;  but  Paul  saw  it  without  looking) 
and  thought  about  it  very  much  afterwards. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for  Celia  that  one 
person  did  not  yet  know  the  worst  of  her ; 
and  yet  this  person,  the  most  injured,  the 
most  insulted,  surely  ought  to  know. 

Then  came  dinner,  and  Canon  Percival, 
who  received  Paul  with  gracious  dignity, 
and  offered  his  arm  to  the  Marquise  ds 
Montmirail  with  ceremony  worthy  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII, 

"  Lance,  I'll  nndertake  never  to  do  it 
^■in.     No — not  ifllire  to  be  a  hundred." 

It  was  Sir  Peter's  first  day  downgtiUia. 
He  wu  getting  &  breath  of  freah  air  and 
"a  little  ezeiciw,"  by  walking  ap  and 
down  the  big  inner  hall  of  the  home ; 
every  one  of  whoae  long  Gothic  windows 
stood  wide  open. 

Lance,  on  his  way  throngh  the  hall,  had 
Btopped  to  congralnlate  the  old  gentleman 
on  his  release  from  the  lick-room. 

"  No,  I  dare  say  yon  won't  do  it  again — 
catch  the  measles  I  suppose  yon  mean.  It 
would  be. rather  difficult  to  have  them  a 
third  time,  wouldn't  hi"  he  said,  in 
response  to  Sir  Peter's  energetic  assertion. 

''  No,  no,  no  I  That  goes  without  saying. 
I  mean  get  oat  of  bed  again  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  walk  off  the  cramp.  I  say, 
Lmeal"  this  was  added  in  a  tone  that 
signalled  an  interesting  communicatioo  at 
blind. 

"Yes,  what  it  it  1 "  answered  Lance. 

Sir  Peter  walked  on  tiptoes  to  the  door, 
leaking  right  and  left,  came  back  again 
snd  peered  oat  of  one  of  the  wiudowa 

"Down  at  the  farm,"  said  Lance, 
snsweriDg  the  action  as  well  as  the  look 
on  the  old  gentleman's  face,  which  said 
plainly  as  words  conld,  "  Where  is  she  i " 

Sir  Peter  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

"Broaghton  has  ordered  me  away — to 
'complete  the  care,'  he  says,  and — and — 
ud  Lady  Judith  insists  on  carrying  me 
off  into  Devonshire  on  a  visit  to  some  of 
hei  people  I " 


"  Ob,  wall,  if  she  insists,  there's  no  mnie  | 
to  be  said.    Submit,  and  be  carried  off." 

"  But — but  I  don't  intend  to  be  carried  I 
off,  and,  what's  more,  I  won't  be  carried  j 
ofL  No,  I  won't — I  won't,"  said  Sir  Peter  1 
irritably,  working  himself  into  what  Lance  I 
was  generally  pleased  to  call  a  "  pucker." 

"Well,  then,  I  should  say  yon  won't, 
and  stick  to  it  if  I  were  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course,  exactly.  That's 
what  I  intend  to  do,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man with  digiiity,as  if  it  were  his  invariable 
custom  to  treat  Lady  Judith's  behests  with 
oat-spoken  resistance.  "  And  I  was  think- 
iog,  Lance,  that  a  little  trip  to  town  with 
you — say  for  a  week,  or  ten  days — would 
be  far  more  likely  to  do  me  good  than  a 
dreary  fortnight  in  the  wilds  of  Devon." 

"  Town  in  August !    Hengh  I " 

Sir  Peter  read  his  own  wishes  into  that 
shudder.  "  Well,  of  coarse  it  would  be  a 
little  hard  on  you  to  ask  you  to  lose  a 
week,  or  ten  days,  of  filadge's  society,"  he 
began  slQy. 

Bat  Lance  interrupted  him.     "  Get  that  I 
notion  ont  of  your  head  at  once  and  for  I 
ever,  Uncle  Peter,"  he  said  peremptorily.  .] 
"  t've  told  yon  a  dozen  times  over  that  I 
Madge  hasn't  the  faintest  liking  for  me,  I 
and  I  don't  intend  to  worry  her  any  more  ' 
oa  the  matter."     He  broke  off  for  a  moment . 
to  give  time  for  the  sly  look  to  die  on  Sir 
Peter's  face.     Not  a  bit  of  it,  it  remained 
as  steadily  ffzed  on  his  happy,  infantine 
features  as  if  it  had  been  stereotyped  there.  , 
"  Talk  away,  my  boy,"  it  seemed  to  say, 
"  But,  for  all  that,  I  know  what  I  know." 

Lance  grew  more  and  more  exasperated.  | 
"  Look  here.  Uncle  Peter,  listen  to  reason,"  J 
ba  began.  Then  he  checked  himself.  As  I 
well  talk  logic  to  the  eight-and-twenty  | 
Critchetts  who  smiled  dawn  on  them  from  1 
the  walls  as  to  Uncle  Peter  with  that  wiae  I 
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hck  peeping  from  under  his  ef di(l%  and 
that  sugary,  benignant  SBiile  earring  the 
eorners  of  hk  month.  Beiides,  a  sadden 
Uea  had  at  that  moment  occurred  to  him. 
A  few  days  in  town  alone  with  Unde  Peter 
would  mut  very  well  a  plan  that  was 
hatching  in  his  brain. 

The  notion  that  he  wai  **  an  nnlveky  beg- 
gar," beeanse  he  had  never  had  the  diance 
of  a  career  in  life  offered  him,  had  not  died 
■o  soon  as  he  had  given  utterance  to  it  to 
Mai^e.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been 
slowqr  gathering  strength.  What  he  had 
said  to  Madge  he  was  in  effect  repeating 
to  himself  in  one  form  or  another  all  day 
long:  "Suppose  I  were  to  offend  Uncle 
Peter  utterly,  irretrievably,  and  he  were  to 
cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,  how  on  earth 
should  I  get  my  bread  and  butter!"  It 
would  be  a  splendid  idea  to  get  Sir  Peter 
all  to  himself  for  a  day  or  two,  and  have  a 
little  serious  talk  with  him  on  one  or  two 
matters. 

So  he  mastered  his  inclination  to  combat 
Uncle  Peter's  wise  look  and  sugary  smile, 
and  instead  said,  a  little  condescendingly, 
perhaps,  '^  Make  it  three  days  in  town,  and 
possibly  I  may  be  able  to  manage  it" 

Sir  Peter  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully.  "  I 
felt  sure  you  would  when  you  thought  it 
over  1  Tou  see  at  the  longest  we  can't  be 
away  very  long.  My  birthday,  as  you 
know,  will  be  on  the  tvrenty-first.  Well,  I 
must  bd  home  at  least  a  week  before  that 
to  see  that  everything  is  going  on  all  right 
— people  want  so  much  looking  after — do 
you  remember  last  year  that  tent  suddenly 
giving  way  at  one  corner  9 — that  was  the 
only  one  I  hadn't  given  an  eye  to  while 
they  were  driving  the  pegs  in.  It's  wonder- 
ful to  me,  truly  wonderful  that " 

"Let's  get  back  to  ways  and  means," 
interruptea  Lance,  striding  after  Sir  Peter, 
who  was  just  completing  his  thirtieth 
measurement  of  the  long  room,  and  now 
stood  in  the  doorway.  "Look  here, 
Uncle  Peter,  let's  have  a  trot  together, 
and  arrange  affairs  while  we  take  our 
exercise.  Now,  then  !  what  if  Aunt  Judy 
insists  on  accompanying  us  f " 

But  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a 
possibility  brought  Sir  Peter  to  a  stand- 
still at  once. 

"  Not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment," 
he  said  with  a  fine  air  of  decision.  "  She 
would  have  to  be  reasoned  with.  You 
might  do  it,  Lance  —  you  have  great 
influence,  very  great  influence,  I  may  say, 
with  her.  You  might  explain  to  her 
that — that  she  couldn't  very  well  be  away 


from  Upton  jnat  now  with  so  much  to 
arrange  for — Ivr  tiie  ball  on  my  birthday ; 
that  Madge  would  be  lost  without  her; 
that  her  farm  just  at  thia  time  of  year 
requires " 

"  I  have  it  I "  interrupted  Lance.  "  The 
farm's  the  thing !  You  write  to  that  man 
in  town  who  keeps  her  supplied  with 
farm  implements,  and  tell  him  to  send 
down  the  latest  sweet  thing  in  incubators 
or  butter-workers.  And  then  tell  that  other 
man  at  Carstairs  to  send  over  a  dozen  or 
two  of  Hoadans  and  Cr^ve-ecenra,  and 
what's  that  other  leggy  sort  —  Brahmasi 
That'll  do  it  The  poultry  will  have  to  be 
dieted,  and  the  machines  will  have  to  be 
tested.  We're  all  right  now.  Uncle  Peter!" 

Lance's  suggestions,  with  modifications, 
were  adopted.  Lady  Judith's  eyes  were 
gladdened  one  morning  by  the  arrival  of 
a  small  van-load  of  farming  implements, 
and  before  the  glow  of  pleasure  caused  by 
their  unexpected  appearance  had  time  to 
subside,  Lance  and  Sir  Peter  had  packed 
their  portmanteaux  and  departed. 

"  So  thoughtful  of  Lance — Sir  Peter  tells 
me  it  was  entirely  his  idea,"  said  Lady 
Judith  to  Madge  as  she  carried  her  oS 
to  the  farm  to  inspect  the  new  purchases. 
"  But  there,  he  is  a  good  fellow  at  heart— 
I've  always  said  so — in  spite  of  his  heed- 
lessness and  want  of  respect  for  his 
elders  1 " 

Madge  was  disposed  to  hail  this  trip  of 
Sir  Peter's  as  arranged  by  a  special  inter- 
position of  Providence.     She  had  crept  out 
of  her  hiding-place  in  the  churchyard,  and 
had  made  her  way  home  through  the  twi- 
light shadows  with  but  one  thought  in  her 
mind— that  Mfas  Shore's  visit  at  the  Castle 
must  be  brought  to  an  end  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.    The  absence  from  home 
of  Sir  Peter  and  Lance  seemed  to  render 
this  idea  comparatively  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. She  would  take  matters  into  her  own 
hands  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  tell  the 
young  lady  that  she  had  altered  her  mind 
as  to  the  decoration  of  her  boudoir,  pay 
her  handsomely  for  what  pictures  she  had 
already  done,  and  speed  her  heartily  on 
her  journey  to  "the  North,"  whether  it 
were  to  the  region  of  the  Arctic  Pole  or 
merely  to  that  of  North  Britain. 

Lance  would  come  home  and  find  that 
the  mysterious  guest  had  departed.  "  Oat 
of  sight  out  of  mind,"  Madge  reasoned 
hopefully  with  herself.  No  love-making 
so  far  as  she  knew  had  passed  between 
the  two,  although  a  very  fair  prelude  to 
love-making    appeared     to    have     been 
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sonndecL  She  stifled  the  angry  jealousy 
which  threatened  to  rise  up  in  her  heart 
with  the  thought  that  the  occasion  was  not 
worth  it  Onoe  let  this  mysterious  and 
attractive  young  woman  disappear  from 
the  scene,  and  Lance  would  return  to  his 
former  allegiance  to  herself,  and  thinss 
no  doubt,  by  the  help  of  Sir  Peter,  would 
be  happily  arranged  between  them. 

She  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
until  Sir  Peter's  return,  she  would  not 
hand  to  him  the  Australian  letter.  Among 
Sir  Peter's  numerous  child-like  propen- 
sities was  that  of  proclaiming  aloud  in  the 
market-place  every  secret  whispered  into 
his  ear.  He  might  promise  her  a  thousand 
times  over  that  Lance  should  know  no- 
thing of  this  newly-found  heir  until  matters 
were  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  the 
Cohen  wealth  as  good  as  handed  over  to 
hia  keeping;  but  once  give  Sir  Peter  up 
to  Lance's  sole  influence,  as  would  be  the 
case  during  a  week's  stay  in  town,  and 
his  promises  would  be  as  nothing*  After 
Lance's  future  had  been  definitely  arranged, 
she  would,  she  said  to  herself,  do  penance 
for  her  subterfuge  by  making  a  full  con- 
fession to  Sir  Peter,  explaining  to  him  the 
motives  of  her  action. 

So  Sir  Peter  came  downstairs,  fingered 
his  correspondence,  sent  the  study  carpet 
a  little  farther  on  its  road  to  ruin, 
made  the  house  lively  with  bell-ringing, 
effected  generally  a  transformation-scene 
wherever  he  shed  the  light  of  his  coun- 
tenance, and  finally  departed  in  company 
with  Lance.  And  the  little  key  which 
represented  a  mighty  secret  hung  still  on 
Madge's  watch-chain,  and  the  burden  of 
the  untold  tidings  lay  heavy  on  her 
heart 

«I  hope  your  sketches  are  getting  on 
satisfactorily,  my  dear,"  said  Sir  Pater  to 
Madge  as  he  jumped  into  the  dog-cart  and 
took  his  seat  beside  Lance.  He  glanced 
in  the  direction  in  which  Miss  Shore  and 
her  easel  were  generally  established. 
"  Niee  young  woman  that  1  Nice  to  look 
at;  nice  to  speak  to!  Wish  she'd  be  a 
little  more  communicative  though  —  did 
my  best  yesterday  to  draw  her  out  about 
herself  and  her  people — she  must  have 
people  of  some  sort  yon  know  —  but 
couldn't  succeed " 

•«  Chickabiddies  aU  right.  Aunt  Judy  ? " 
interrupted  Lance,  catching  sight  of  Lady 
Judith's  advancing  figure.  But  his  eyes, 
to  Mbdge's  fancy,  went  wandering  over 
*'  Aunt  Judy's  "  head  in  the  same  direction 
as  Sir  Peter's. 


Sir  Peter  had  another  '^  last  word "  to 
say.    It  was  : 

"  Tou'll  see  to  my  correspondence  while 
I'm  away,  Madge,  and  it's  bound  to  be  adi 
right.  You've  a  capital  head  for  business, 
though  you  won't  acknowledge  it." 

The  words  stung  Madge  like  so  many 
hornets. 

"  Why  should  I  be  made  to  do  an  un- 
worthy thing,"  she  had  said  to  herself  two 
nights  before  in  Saint  Cuthbert's  church- 
yard, as  she  resolutely  trampled  under  foot 
the  burning  desire  to  play  the  listener  a 
little  longer.  Yet,  as  the  echo  of  Sir  Peter's 
words  repeated  itself  in  her  ears,  she  felt 
herself  to  be  doing  a  very  unworthy  thing 
in  thus  withholding  his  private  correspon- 
dence from  him. 

"For  Lance,  for  Lance,"  she  said  to 
herself,  hiding  her  face  in  the  thick  fur  of 
old  Boy's  tawny  coat.  "  We  would  die  for 
him — ^you  and  I — wouldn't  we^  Roy  1 " 

Eoy,  understanding  perfectly,  licked 
first  her  hand  inside  and  out,  then  her 
cheek  and  behind  her  ear  by  way  of 
response  in  the  affirmativa 

"And  we  hate  her — ^both  of  us,  don't 
we,  Boy  1 "  she  went  on.  "  And  we'll  do 
our  best  to  get  rid  of  her !  But,  oh  dear, 
what  if  she  won't  go — cries  and  says  she 
has  no  friends,  or  hangs  about  the  place  till 
Lance  comes  back,  and  she  can  begin  her 
wiles  once  more ! " 

Here  Boy — ^like  all  well-bred  dogs,  a 
master  of  the  art  of  thought-reading — 
once  more  expressed  canine  sympathy. 

^'Oh  for  a  counsellor  I "  she  sighed.  "  If 
I  could  but  turn  you  into  Balaam's  ass  and 
get  a  word  of  advice  out  of  you,  you  dear 
old  thing ! " 

"  Speak  of  an  angel  and  you  will  hear 
its  wings,"  says  the  proverb.  Madge's 
sigh  for  a  counsellor  was  answered  so  soon 
as  it  was  out  of  her  mouth,  though  not  by 
the  rustling  of  wings — ^by  the  slow,  soft 
footsteps  of  obsequious  Mr.  Stubbs. 

"I  am  so  sorry  to  disturb  you,  Mrs. 
Cohen,"  he  began,  after  carefally  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  him.  "I  merely 
wished  to  say  that  when  I  handed  Sir 
Peter  his  letters  yesterday  morning  I 
did  not  say  a  word  about  the  important 
letter  you  have  to  give  to  him." 

An  important  letter!  How  did  this 
man  know  it  was  important,  and  what  did 
he  know  of  her  motives  in  keeping  it 
back  ?  Madge  wondered,  staring  at  him 
blankly. 

"Yes,  that  was  rights"  was  all  she 
dared   to    say,  however,   hoping  that  he 
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would  consider  himself  answered  and 
depart 

Not  so  he.  He  stood  in  front  of  her, 
sarreying  her  calmly  through  his  half- 
dosed  eyes. 

<(  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Gohen,"  he 
began,  '*  but  have  you  given  a  thought  to 
my  little  request  of  the  other  day,  respect- 
ing my  poor  boy  and  his  embarrassments  V' 

Madge  was  no  match  for  this  man,  with 
his  effrontery  and  cunning.  Partly  from 
the  wish  to  get  rid  of  him,  partly  from 
fear  lest  he  might  betray  her  secret,  she 
rang  the  bell  and  desired  her  maid  to 
bring  her  cheque-book. 

Mr.  Stubbs  was  profuse  in  his  thanks ; 
they  flowed  in  an  unctuous  stream,  like 
oil  from  a  pierced  olive. 

"  Does  he  think  I  am  going  to  give  him 
a  thousand  pounds  1 "  thought  Madge  con- 
temptuously. Her  pen  paused  at  the 
figures  it  was  about  to  write. 

^*  You  said  1 "  she  queried,  looking  up  at 
him. 

''  I  said  fifty  pounds,"  he  replied  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation;  "but  if  you 
would  make  it  seventy,  madam,  I  should 
be  infinitely  obliged  to  you." 

Madge's  pen,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
traced  the  words  that  transferred  seventy 
pounds  from  her  banking  account  to  Mr. 
Stubbs's  purse. 

"There,"  she  thought,  "  I'm  paying  him 
handsomely  for  keeping  my  secret  for  a 
few  days.  But  I'll  take  good  care  that 
Sir  Peter  gets  rid  of  him  so  soon  as  things 
are  arranged  a  little." 

Mr.  Stubbs  stood  in  front  of  her,  cheque 
in  hand,  executing  a  series  of  profound 
bows. 

"  You  may  count  on  my  deepest  grati- 
tude— my  life-long  gratitude,  madam,"  he 
said  again  and  again. 

Madge's  formal  bow  in  acknowledgement 
was  intended  as  a  signal  of  dismissal.  He 
did  not  so  take  it.  From  thanks  he 
passed  on  to  proffers  of  service. 

"If  I  can  at  any  moment  be  of  the 
slightest  service,  you  may  rely  upon  me, 
madam." 

And  then  he  suddenly  dropped  both 
thanks  and  proffers  of  service,  came  a  step 
nearer  to  Madse,  ^ave  one  furtive  glance 
at  the  door,  and  sa^id  almost  in  a  whisper : 

"Does  it  not  strike  you  as  a  very  extra- 
ordinary thing,  madam,  that  Miss  Shore 
should  be  invariably  so  anxious  to  see  the 
morning  papers  1 " 

Madge  fixed  contemptuous  eyes  on  him. 
It  was  easy  to  read  his  meaning.    It  was : 


"  I  am  willing  enough  to  do  any  amount 
of  dirty  work  for  you,  provided  you  keep 
your  cheque-book  aJways  handy." 

"  Why  should  I  be  made  to  do  an  un- 
worthy thing  t "  was  the  indignant  cry 
that  once  more  rose  up  in  her  heart.  Hard- 
pressed  as  she  might  be  for  counsellors,  it 
was  not  to  such  a  creature  as  this  that  she 
would  apply  for  aid. 

"I  have  never  given  the  matter  a 
thought,"  was  her  reply,  in  tones  so  frigid 
that  Mr.  Stubbs  could  not  but  feel  himself 
dismissed,  and  withdrew  accordingly. 


A  VERY  BAD  INDIAN. 


I  WAS  bound  to  capture  him.  He  was 
a  veritable  *^  had  Injun,"  and  half  the 
rascalities  and  atrocities  committed  during 
the  rebellion  lay  at  his  door.  Information 
had  reached  me  that  he  was  in  hiding  at 
Saddle  Lake,  in  a  small  encampment  of 
Crees,  who  had  settled  there  for  their 
winter  quarters ;  so,  leaving  behind  me  a 
strong  force  of  men  to  guard  the  little 
army  of  prisoners  and  witnesses  I  had 
already  collected,  I  set  out  to  look  for  Pa- 
pa-mas-so-wit. 

I  took  with  me  a  sergeant,  and  a  single 
constable,  and  Francois,  my  servant- 
interpreter,  accompanied  us  in  a  buck- 
board,  which  carried  our  tent  and  little 
stock  of  provisions. 

We  were  told,  by  friendly  Indians  near 
the  camp,  that  Saddle  Lake  was  distant 
only  thirty  miles ;  so  we  expected  to  make 
the  trip  and  return  the  same  day.  We 
must  have  looked  oddly  picturesque  that 
autumn  morning,  limned  against  the  sky, 
as  we  halted  on  the  hill- ridge  for  a  moment, 
and  waved  our  goodbye  to  the  camp  bel6w 
us.  Our  horses  looked  bigger  even  than 
they  were,  under  the  huge  Mexican 
saddles,  with  their  doable  pommels,  and 
broad  wooden  stirrups ;  for  ourselves, 
booted  and  spurred,  easy  in  loose  duck 
jackets,  and  broad  sombreros,  we  carried 
our  rifles  and  pistols,  and  felt  secure 
against  almost  any  contingency. 

We  rode  steadily  on  till  noon,  following 
the  beaten  trail  which  wound  like  a  huge 
serpent  before  us,  and  then,  hot  and  tired, 
we  stopped  by  a  pond  of  brackish  water 
to  eat  our  midday  meal.  The  horses  were 
of  course  first  attended  to,  and  after  being 
dried  and  rubbed  down,  were  hobbled  and 
turned  off  to  rest  We  lay,  ourselves,  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  buckboaird,  to  escape 
the  broiUng  sun-rays  :  and  while  Fraofois 
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was  getticg  out  the  kettle,  and  spreading 
the  table,  we  stretched  our  cramped  legs. 
A  fire  was  soon  lit,  and  a  pot  of  water 
scooped  from  the  swamp-pond.  Bat 
alas  I  the  water  was  bitter  and  alka- 
line as  the  springe  of  Mara,  coated  vdth  a 
scam  of  grey,  green  sedge,  and  positively 
alive  with  water-lice.  A  towel,  with 
which  the  sergeant  was  drying  his  face, 
was  pressed  into  service,  and  did  duty 
as  a  strainer,  for  oar  stomachs  rebelled 
at  the  water-lice  I  When  the  water  was 
fsirly  cleansed,  it  was  set  on  the  fire, 
and  as  it  neared  the  boiling-point,  a 
doable  handfal  of  tea-leaves  was  thrown 
in.  Innocent  of  sngar  and  milk,  and 
flavoared  with  the  dast  and  sand  which 
blew  into  the  pot  with  every  gast  of  wind 
—this  was  oar  prairie  tea.  Hard  tack,  in 
the  shape  of  ship-biscaits  dipped  in  a  pan 
of  boiling  lard,  completed  oar  repast.  We 
had  tin  plates,  and  each  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  he  who  desired  more  tea  dipped  his 
pannikin  into  the  boiling  pot  and  helped 
himself. 

Thmk  of  it,  ye  gentle  dames  who  sip 
yoor  Souchong  from  dainty  caps,  over  the 
gossip  of  the  drawing-room,  or  confidences 
of  the  boudoir  —  think  of  the  prairie 
trooper,  as  he  drinks  his  nauseating 
mixture,  and  pity  him. 

We  lutd  ridden  since  daybreak,  and  con- 
jectured, therefore,  that  we  were  close  to 
our  journey's  end,  so  we  rested  long,  and 
beguiled  the  time  with  tobacco.  At  last, 
rested  and  refreshed,  we  extinguished  our 
fire^  packed  up  our  plates  and  tea-pot,  and 
lode  off  again. 

All  round  us,  stretching  away  to  the 
horizon,  was  the  rolling  prairie  land.  Here 
and  there  were  little  belts  of  wood,  and 
son-dried  swamps,  from  which  wild  rabbits 
scattled,  and  huge  owls  came  flying.  The 
prairie  chickens  ran  past  us  within  easy 
raoge,  and  wild  duck  came  whirring  o'er- 
head  all  afternoon.  At  our  feet  the 
gophers  swarmed,  and  ever  and  anon  our 
horses  plunged  into  a  network  of  their 
little  holes  and  floundered  for  a  moment 
hopelessly,  until  a  touch  of  the  spurs 
steadied  them  and  sent  them  on  again, 
throwing  up  clouds  of  dust  and  dry  mould, 
which  blackened  us  from  head  to  foot. 

Hour  after  hour  we  travelled  on,  until 
the  air  grew  cooler  and  the  sun  was  setting 
like  a  huge  red  fireball  before  us.  We  had 
ridden  fifty  miles  at  leasts  and  as  yet  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  laka  Evidently  we 
had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  distance ; 
we  looked  vainly  in  the  gathering  gloom  for 


signs  of  curling  smoke,  and  then,  angry  and 
weary,  dismounted  for  another  meal 

We  did  not  linger  long  this  time,  nor 
did  we  lie  and  smoke  when  our  meal  was 
over ;  fortunately  there  was  fine  moonlight, 
and  we  were  soon  in  the  saddle  again  and 
pushing  on. 

How  still  the  night  was,  and  how  cool 
and  sweet  the  air,  after  the  awful  scorching 
of  the  sun.  The  horses  were  tired,  but 
strong,  and  carried  us  bravely;  the  sergeant 
had  not  long  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
mountain  fever,  and  was  complaining  of  ex- 
haustion; while  Fran  9ois,  driving  behind  us, 
carols  out  some  half-breed  ditty,  which  rings 
out  clearly  and  swells  occasionally  into  a 
chorus  with  which  the  hoof-beats  chime. 
We  rode  on  and  on  till  a  glance  at  my 
watch  told  me  the  witching  hour  was  close 
at  hand,  and  then  we  held  a  council  of  war 
and  resolved  to  ride  another  mile,  until  we 
reached  a  clump  of  trees  seen  in  the 
distance,  where  we  would  rest  for  the 
night 

We  reached  the  trees  and  found  a  br6ad 
stream  running  past  them,  but  it  was  too 
dark  to  attempt  to  cross  it,  so  we  dis- 
mounted and  looked  about  us  for  a  comfort- 
able spot  on  which  to  camp.  Jones  and 
FraD9ois  pitched  the  little  tent,  while  the 
sergeant  and  I  looked  to  the  horses. 

We  unhitched  the  buckboard  ponies,  and 
turned  to  the  horses  to  unsaddle  them,  but 
as  he  neared  his  own,  the  sergeant 
staggered  ;  the  long  day's  journey  had 
told  upon  him,  and  he  sank  fainting  at  my 
feet.  A  dash  of  cold  water  and  a  sip  from 
my  brandy-flask  restored  him,  and  by-and- 
by  the  tent  was  up,  the  horses  fed  and 
roped,  and  the  little  camp  hushed  and  stilL 
What  if  we  had  no  feather-beds,  and  if  our 
boots  did  duty  for  pillows ) 

We  were  stiff  and  tired,  and  our  blankets 
soft  and  warm ;  the  scent  of  the  sweet 
grasses  and  the  leafy  trees  was  borne  to 
us  on  every  breeze,  and  we  fell  asleep  to 
the  music  of  the  water  as  it  gurgled 
gently  by. 

We  slept  until  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  next  morning,  and  regretted  that 
the  night  had  passed  so  soon.  Fran9ois 
rose  first,  to  light  a  fire  and  get  breaktast 
ready,  and  while  he  was  thus  occupied,  we 
emptied  our  rifles  and  revolvers  of  their 
cartridges  and  proceeded  to  clean  and  oil 
them,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice,  should  the  necessity  for 
using  them  arise. 

Whilst  we  were  thus  engaged,  we  heard 
voices  outside  the  tent,  and  looking  out 
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saw  a  tall,  well-built  Indian  on  a  pony  con- 
versing with  Fran^ois^  who  had  just  started 
a  magnificent  fire.  The  stranger  informed 
us  that  we  were  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
Saddle  Lake,  which  lay  jost  across  the 
liver,  and  was  eighty-five  miles  distant 
from  the  camp  we  had  left  the  day  befora 
This  folly  accounted  for  the  long  ride  we 
had  taken,  and  for  the  stifihess  of  our  limbs 
when  the  end  was  reached. 

As  the  Indian  was  communicative  and 
friendly,  I  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  eat 
with  us,  an  invitation  which  was  at  once 
accepted,  for  the  Indian  loves  tea  and 
woidd  sell  his  entire  family  for  a  handful 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
followed  he  was  asked  his  name,  and 
astounded  us  by  telling  us  that  he  was 
Pa-pa-mas-ao-wit. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  stroke  of  luck — to 
have  the  veory  man  we  were  pursuing  walk 
quietly  into  our  tent,  and  to  capture  him 
without  a  shot  or  struggle.  Surely  the 
Fates  were  kind  to  us  that  morning.  Our 
hospitality  at  once  took  the  form  of  a  leg- 
iron,  attached  by  a  chain  to  a  heavy  iron 
ball,  and  with  this  he  was,  in  spite  of 
struggle  and  protestation,  invested.  When 
he  found  that  we  were  deaf  alike  to  threat 
and  persuasion,  he  appeared  to  resign  him- 
self to  his  fate;  but  never  was  there  a 
craftier  rascal 

Edging  himself  slowly  to  where  our 
arms  were  lying,  he  seized  a  revolver,  and 
putting  it  to  his  head,  snapped  the  trigger 
twice  in  rapid  succession.  Here  was  a 
clear  attempt  at  suicide,  which,  but  for 
the  fact  of  our  guns  being  empty,  would 
have  been  highly  successful 

After  this,  I  thought  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  closely  watched,  and  Jones 
was  specially  detailed  to  guard  him.  While 
Fran9ois  busied  himself  with  the  camp 
work,  the  sergeant  and  I  strolled  down  to 
the  water  to  talk  over  the  day's  plans. 
We  had  not  been  many  minutes  there 
when  we  were  astounded  to  see  Pa-pa-mas- 
so-wit  come  cantering  towards  us  on  his 
pony,  with  his  leg-weight  supported  in  one 
hand.  Before  we  could  stop  him,  he  had 
crossed  the  stream,  and,  as  he  vanished 
over  the  brow  of  the  incline  beyond, 
treated  us  to  a  war-whoop,  the  length  and 
ferocity  of  which  I  never  heard  equalled.  I 
ran  at  once  for  a  horse,  and  found  my  own 
already  haltered,  having  just  been  ridden 
to  water.  Without  waiting  for  coat,  or 
hat,  or  saddle,  I  gave  chase,  and  in  ten 
minutes  I  was  up  to  him  and  calling  on 
him  to  stop.   This  he  refused  to  do,  yelling 


defiance,  and  urging  his  oayeuse  to  its 
utmost  speed. 

As  I  came  alongside  of  him  he  tried  to 
strike  me  with  the  chain  and  weight ;  bat^ 
fortunately,  it  was  too  short  to  be  of  much 
service  as  a  weapon,  and  as  he  swayed  for 
a  moment  in  the  saddle,  I  caught  him  by 
the  neck  and  threw  him  to  the  ground. 
He  was  humiliated,  but  not  ccoiquered, 
and  it  required  a  couple  of  soundbg  kicks 
to  induce  him  to  move  towards  the  tent 
from  which  he  had  so  lately  fled.  Mean- 
time, the  sergeant  had  been  seeking  an 
explanation  from  Jones,  and  that  worthy 
had  urged,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  he  had 
thought  it  impossible  for  his  prisoner  to 
escii^e,  weighted  as  he  was,  and  so  had 
been  less  mindful  of  hun  than,  perhaps,  he 
ought  to  have  been. 

With  a  caution  to  be  more  carefol, 
Jones  was  again  given  charge  of  the 
Indian,  and  vowed  that  he  womd  not  let 
him  stir  out  of  his  sight  again  by  so  much 
as  a  single  inch. 

Finding  himself  now  a  prisoner  in 
earnest,  Pa-pa-mas-so-wit  sought  to  carry 
favour  widi  us  by  informing  us  that  there 
were  tvro  more  *'  bad  Injuns  "  not  far  away 
who  were  equally  guilty  with  himself  of 
crimes  charged  to  hioL  Getting  from  him 
full  particulars  regarding  the  men,  and  the 
direction  of  the  camp,  we  prepared  to  set 
out  and  compass  thdr  arrest. 

I  determined  on  taking  Fran9ois  with 
us  as  interpreter,  and  Jones  was  left 
behind  to  watch  our  crafty  prisoner. 
Fran9ois  being  a  "non-combatant,"  had 
neither  arms  nor  horse,  so  I  gave  Jones 
his  choice  of  rifle  or  revolver  with  which 
to  guard  his  quarry,  and  when  he  had 
chosen  the  latter,  gave  Fran9ois  his  horse 
and  rifle,  and  away  we  rode.  In  half-an- 
hour  we  saw  the  blue  smoke  of  the  Indian 
teepees,  and  soon  were  close  upon  the 
camp.  As  we  neared  it,  a  squaw  rushed 
out,  and  we  could  hear  her  call  shrilly  in 
the  direction  of  the  tents  behind  her.  A 
moment  after,  two  braves  rushed  out,  and, 
leaping  on  their  ponies,  fired  each  an 
arrow  in  our  direction,  and  galloped  off 
like  the  wind.  Our  carried  rifles,  the 
broad  yellow  stripes  in  our  breeches,  and 
our  short  horse-tails  proclaimed  us  clearly 
to  be  police,  and  the  fugitives  had  no 
desire  to  inspect  us  more  than  they  conld 
possibly  help. 

Then  came  a  chase  in  which  was  all  the 
excitement  and  exhilaration  of  a  foxhunt 
or  a  steeple-chase.  Our  oat-fed  horses  were 
stronger  and  swifter  than  the  wiry  ponies 
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of  the  IndiaiiB;  bat  they  were  heavily 
weighted,  and  not  as  cunniDg  in  picking 
their  way  as  the  hardy  cayeoses,  so  the 
race  was  even. 

For  forty  minntes  we  tore  along,  now  np 
to  the  girths  in  water,  now  hidden  by  the 
rashes,  through  bosh^  and  brake,  over 
swamp  and  sand-hill.  To  fire  at  the  pace 
we  were  going  meant  only  to  waste  good 
ammunition,  so  we  rode  on  silently  till  the 
foam  flecks  spattered  us  like  sea-spray. 
At  last  we  gained  upon  them,  and  di- 
verging so  as  to  form  a  semi-circle,  we 
smrounded  them  with  rifles  levelled,  and 
they  surrendered  with  militaiy  honours, 
being  at  once  unhorsed,  but  allowed  to 
retam  their  bows  and  arrows. 

We  discovered  through  Fran9ois  that 
the  prisoners  were  the  men  we  wanted,  so 
we  jogged  quietly  back  with  minds  at 
ease  in  the  direction  of  the  wigwams,  now 
lying  far  behind  us. 

We  made  a  conriderable  detour  in  going 
back,  to  gain  an  easy  ford  which  one  of 
our  captives  volunteered  to  show  us,  and  as 
we  neared  the  water,  a  magnificent  antelope 
Bprang  up  in  front  of  us  and  dashed  away 
for  dear  life.  I  confess  to  having  had  a 
genuine  attack  of  buck  fever  just  then.  I 
have  shot  pigeons  from  traps,  and  snipe  in 
the  marshes,  and  scored  bull's  eyes  on  a 
target  without  a  tremor;  but  when  this 
oeature  flashed  before  me,  I  was  so  dumb- 
foundered  that  I  let  him  get  clear  away, 
and  when  I  did  fire,  saw  the  dust  rise  up 
a  score  of  yards  behind  him;  Calling  to 
the  sergeant  to  look  to  his  men,  and  un- 
mindful of  the  exhausted  state  of  my  horse, 
I  dashed  in  the  spurs,  and  was  soon  flying 
in  mad  pursuit  How  long  I  would  have 
kept  up  the  chase  I  know  not,  but  I 
became  suddenly  conscious  of  a  heavy 
staler  on  the  part  of  my  horse,  heard  a 
wild  sob  that  told  of  a  desperate  effort, 
and  found  myself  lying  on  my  back  in  a 
blind  hole  about  ten  feet  deep.  How  the 
horse  saved  himself  from  falling  in  was  a 
miracle;  had  he  done  so  he  would  have 
crushed  my  life  out  in  a  moment  When 
I  got  up,  bruised  and  sore,  and  hardly 
able  to  scramble  into  the  saddle,  with  my 
breeches  split  at  the  knees,  and  my  spurs 
twisted  like  corkscrews,  the  antelope  had 
dkappeared,  and  I  rejoined  my  companions, 
blushing  like  a  schoolboy,  and  feeling 
desperately  foolish 

We  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  encamp- 
ment, and  great  was  the  grief  of  the 
aquaws  when  they  saw  that  we  had  caught 
the  runaways. 


We  left  the  captured  ponies  there,  and 
were  followed  by  the  entire  camp  as  we 
marched  on  with  the  prisoners  towards  our 
own  tent.  What  ui  odd  procession  we 
must  have  made ;  first  came  the  sergeant 
and  Frangois  on  horseback,  and  between 
them,  with  tied  hands,  walked  the  captives. 
Next  them  I  rode,  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
quartet,  and  behind  me  on  foot  came  a 
long  string  of  weeping  squaws,  sym- 
pathising braves,  and  half-naked  children, 
wondering,  no  doubt,  what  the  end  was 
to  be.  We  reached  the  hill-top  overlooking 
the  stream  near  which  our  tent  was  pitched, 
and  as  we  stood  upon  it  a  fierce  oath  burst 
from  the  sergeant's  lips :  ''  Look  at  himl" 
was  all  he  said,  and  a  glance  was  quito 
sufficient  to  tell  the  story.  There,  on  his 
back,  lay  Jones  fast  asleep,  his  snoring 
distinctly  audible  a  hundi^  feet  away, 
and  Pa-pa-mas-so-wit  was  gone.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  the  sergeant  from 
**  drawing  a  bead  "  on  the  sleeping  wretch, 
and  firing  point-blank  at  him.  Even 
Francois  assured  me  that  "Him  woman- 
man,  big  squaw,  no  good." 

We  awoke  the  sleeper  in  manner  forcible, 
and  he  had  not  a  word  to  say,  of  course, 
in  self-defence.  I  put  him  under  arrest) 
and  left  him  to  his  own  meditations,  which 
I  afterwards  found  he  had  softened  with 
copious  doses  from  my  bottle  of  "Pain 
Killer"  in  lieu  of  more  ardent  liquor, 
which  was  prohibited  in  the  territory. 

Turning  to  the  assembled  Indians,  I 
told  them  of  Pa-pa-masso-wit's  escape, 
and  threatened  them  with  direful  penalties 
if  they  did  not  at  once  assist  me  to  capture 
him.  Soon  a  hunt  was  organised,  and 
high  and  low  we  sought  him ;  after  a  hw 
hours  we  found  the  chain  and  leg-iron 
close  to  his  camp,  and  we  knew  that  he 
had  picked  the  lock  and  gone. 

Sorrowfully  we  turned  to  our  tent  and 
poured  out  the  vials  of  our  wrath  upon 
the  bewildered  Jones,  and  then  we  sat 
down  to  a  dinner  which  was  tasteless  save 
for  the  sauce  of  bitter  disappointment 
After  we  had  eaten  we  secured  the  services 
of  a  clever-looking  young  guide  to  try  to 
track  the  fugitive ;  once  more  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  followed  fast  and  far  our 
sharp-eyed  guide  as  he  galloped  along, 
spying  out  the  trail  in  places  where  we 
would  never  have  thought  of  looking  for 
it  Through  all  the  hot  afternoon  we 
rode  until  the  grey  streaks  of  the  fading 
day  fell  in  about  us,  and  then,  worn  out 
and  disheartened,  we  gave  up  the  chase  and 
went  back.     Money  we  had  none  with 
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which  to  recompense  our  scout,  for  silver 
and  gold  is  not  a  plentiful  commodity  with 
the  police-trooper ;  but  that  night  we  visited 
the  tents  of  his  people  and  rewarded  him 
with  a  penknife,  a  wooden  pipe,  a  plug  of 
tobacco,  and  a  pair  of  braces;  for  the 
squaws  we  produced  a  package  of  tea, 
which  was  there  and  then  boiled  and 
drank,  and  we  forgot  for  the  moment, 
under  the  smiles  of  the  dark-skinned 
Houris,  the  fatigues  and  disappointments 
of  the  day. 

At  daybreak,  next  morning,  we  prepared 
to  start  on  our  homeward  trip,  and  just  as 
our  tent  was  packed  we  fiaw  our  Indian 
guide  come  across  the  stream  ford.  His 
face  was  bright  with  yellow  paint,  telling 
of  some  victory  achieved  or  about  to  follow, 
and  behind  him  came  his  squaw,  carrying 
his  gaudy  blanket  and  his  Government 
rifle.  Coming  up  to  me  he  grasped  my 
hand  and  told  me  that  I  was  '*  white  and 
comely,  and  big  and  strong;"  but  he 
added,  ''no  pale  face  has  ever  pulled  me 
up  across  a  stick,  for  I  have  the  strength 
of  Manitou  the  Great  Spirit"  Tickled  with 
his  challenge,  I  accepted  it;  a  rifle  was 
quickly  emptied  of  its  charge,  and  we  sat 
down  feet  to  feet  on  the  dew-covered 
grass,  grasping  the  weapon  in  the  middle, 
each  pulling  with  might  and  main  to  raise 
the  other  to  his  feet.  Hard  and  loog  I 
strained,  but  could  not  move  my  dusky 
brother,  while  he  tugged  in  vain  at  ma 
By  mutual  consent  we  paused  for  breath, 
while  the  birds  above  us  trilled  out  a  song 
by  way  of  interlude,  and  then  we  com- 
menced again.  The  Indian  offered  to 
wager  his  squaw  that  he  would  pull  me 
up,  and  the  sergeant,  always  loyal  to  his 
superior  office,  accepted  the  bet,  and 
put  up  hh  blanket  and  knife  and  fork 
as  against  the  damsel.  At  it  we  went 
in  earnest,  our  prisoners  yelling  for  their 
companion,  and  the  sergeant  and  Fras9ois, 
and  even  dejected  Jones,  forme.  Here, in 
the  nineteenth  century,  was  the  old  race 
struggle  for  supremacy  being  again  enacted. 
Here  was  a  contest  fought  "for  keeps,'' 
into  which  no  professional  dishonesty 
entered,  and  which  the  best  man  alone 
could  win. 

Jove  1  what  a  pull  I  My  arms  seemed 
bursting  from  their  sockets,  and  my  breath 
came  and  went  in  sobs  and  gaspp,  while 
my  opponent  was  wet  with  perspiration, 
and  his  eyes  swollen  and  bloodshot.  Again 
we  stopped,  and  again  commenced,  this 
time  almost  too  weak  to  pull  at  all.  With 
a  desperate  effort  I  threw  myself  backward 


and  slowly  pulled  the  Indian  almost  to  his 
feet  Almost,  but  that  was  all.  As  he 
sank  again  the  impetus  gave  him  fresh 
strength,  and  with  a  yell  that  rang  through 
the  wood,  and  floated  up  to  the  very 
heavens,  he  pulled  me  up,  and  with  a  final 
mighty  heave,  sent  me  flying  over  his  head 
to  measure  my  length  a  second  time  on 
the  prairie  sand.  I  rose  defeated,  and 
presented  the  victor  with  laurels  in  the 
shape  of  two  tallow  candles  and  a  piece  of 
pork,  which  he  received  with  delight  and 
dignity.  The  sergeant  paid  over  blanket 
and  knife  and  fork,  but  insisted  on  a  kiss 
from  the  squaw,  which  she  not  only  granted 
to  him  but  bestowed  on  us  all.  So  with 
the  nectar  of  her  kisses  on  our  lips,  and 
the  laughter  of  the  Indian  in  our  ears,  we 
rode  away ;  as  we  reached  the  hill-top  we 
looked  back  and  saw  the  squaw  still  stand- 
ing where  we  left  her,  resplendent  in  the 
sergeant's  blanket,  which  the  breeze  blew 
round  her  lithesome  form,  whilst  at  her  feet 
sat  her  lord,  illustrating  with  bent  back 
and  outstretched  arms  how  he  had  van- 
quished the  pale-faced  trooper,  and  saved 
his  darling  from  captivity. 

COLONEL   EDWARD  MARCUS 
DE3PARD, 


That  a  man,  who  had  been  thanked  by 
the  King  and  by  the  Jamaica  House  of 
Assembly  for  the  way  in  which  he  forti- 
fied that  island,  and  who  had  also  received 
the  special  thanks  of  Government  for  his 
conduct  of  the  expedition  to  Yucatap, 
should,  twenty  years  after,  be  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  Tower  and  the 
Bank,  and  to  shoot,  with  the  big  gun  in  the 
Park,  the  King  and  Qaeen  on  their  way 
to  open  Parliament  —  his  only  associates 
being  some  thirty  soldiers  and  bricklayers' 
labourers,  his  arms  and  appliances  abso- 
lutely nil,  his  preparations  none — ^seems 
one  of  the  strangest  inconsistencies  that 
this  world  has  ever  seen. 

No  wonder  his  latest  biographer,  Mr. 
Morse  Stephens,  says  ''the  whole  plan  is 
so  ridiculous  that  it  cannot  be  regarded 
seriously." 

The  poor  man  was  mad;  he  was  con- 
victed on  the  evidence  of  so-called  ac- 
complices, and,  at  any  other  time  and 
with  any  other  judge  than  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  the  whole  thing  would  have 
been  quashed,  the  soldiers  implicated 
would  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
Provost-Marshal — those  were  the  days  of 
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flogging — and  the  Goloners  friends  would 
have  been  bound  over  to  take  care  of  him. 
Instead  of  that,  the  Attorney-General,  the 
Solicitor-General,  the  Common  Serjeant, 
another  Serjeant,  six  juniors,  and  the 
Solicitor  to  the  Treasury  were  arrayed 
against  a  poor  creature,  whom  almost  every 
word  that  the  approvers  alleged  showed 
to  be  "  non  compos  mentis." 

The  Despards  were  a  fighting  family. 
Oat  of,  six  brothers — of  whom  Marcus 
was  the  youngest — all  save  the  eldest 
were  in  the  army.  His  brother  John 
distinguished  himself  ia  the  American 
War ;  he  took  part  in  twenty-four  engage- 
ments, he  was  thrice  shipwrecked,  twice 
made  prisoner,  and  twice  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him — ^a  record  of  service 
which,  had  he  been  a  hanger-on  of  some 
political  leader  instead  of  merely  being  the 
son  of  a  Queen's  County  squire,  of  old 
Huguenot  stock,  would  have  gained  him  a 
worthier  reward  than  the  colonelcy  of  a 
West  India  regiment. 

Edward  Marcus  was  a  born  engineer. 
When  only  twenty  years  old  he  showed 
his  talent  in  Jamaica;  and  a  few  years 
later  the  Commander  of  the  San  Juan 
Expedition  wrote  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica : 

"There  was  scarcely  a  gun  fired  but 
what  was  pointed  by  Captain  Nelson  of 
the  '  Hinchinbrooke,'  or  by  Lieutenant 
Despard,  Chief  Engineer,  who  has  exerted 
himself  on  every  occasion." 

Sir  J.  Dalling,  the  new  Governor,  sent 
him,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  Mosquito 
shore  to  support  our  logwood  -  cutters 
against  the  Spaniards;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  with  his  gre^t  fleet, 
bore  down  on  Jamaica,  Despard  was 
hastily  recalled  to  superintend  the  fortify- 
ing of  the  island.  When  Rodney's  victory 
had  made  Jamaica  safe,  Despard  was 
shunted  to  the  Black  Eiver,  where,  with 
the  help  of  a  few  artillerymen,  he  took 
possession  of  all  the  Spanish  settlements. 
The  Jamaica  House  of  Assembly  requested 
the  new  Governor,  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, to  make  him  a  Colonel  of  P]:Qvincials ; 
but  Campbell  did  not  like  him,  and  sent 
him  off  again  to  Yucatan,  with  the  title  of 
Superintendent  of  His  Majesty's  Affairs, 
and  the  miserably  inadequate  salary  of  five 
hundred  a  year. 

He  got  on  very  well  with  the  Spaniards, 
persuading  them  to  give  up  a  smsJl  island 
for  a  pilot  to  live  on,  and  also  to  allow 
the  logwood-cutters  to  grow  vegetables. 
But    before    long,     quarrels    broke    out 


between  the  old  English  settlers  and 
Ddspard's  new  men.  The  settlers  were 
there  quite  contrary  to  treaty ;  for,  at  the 
peace  of  1783,  Yucatan  had  been  opened 
to  the  English  on  condition  that  they 
should  do  nothing  but  cut  logwood.  The  old 
settlers,  however,  some  seven  hundred  in 
number,  had  already  established  themselves 
in  spite  of  the  Spaniards;  and  the  new  men, 
numbering  about  two  thousand,  were 
naturally  aggrieved  at  the  difference  of 
their  status.  They  could  only  grow  vege- 
tables on  sufferance,  whUe  the  others  were 
permanent  inhabitants. 

Despard,  anxious  to  uphold  the  treaty, 
sided  with  his  own  men,  and  the  old 
settlers  got  so  discontented  that  they 
trumped  up  a  pack  of  charges  against  him 
for  vexatiously  interfering  with  them  and 
their  "  rights." 

The  House  of  Assembly  dismissed  the 
charges  with  contempt,  and  Lord  Sydney, 
Colonial  Secretary,  pronounced  them 
wholly  frivolous;  but  three  years  after, 
Lord  Grenville,  Sydney's  successor,  was 
worried  by  Despiurd's  enemies  into  sus- 
pending that  officer  and  sending  him  to 
England. 

For  two  years  Despard  was  kept  dang- 
ling about  the  Secretary  of  Stote's  office, 
without  being  able  to  get  his  case  looked 
into.  At  last,  in  1792,  he  was  told  what 
everybody  in  the  Spanish  Main  and  in 
Jamaica  knew  already,  that  there  was  no 
real  accusation  against  him.  He,  of  course, 
asked  for  arrears  of  pay,  if  not  for  com- 
pensation. "  No,"  was  the  reply ;  *'  your 
post  was  abolished  when  you  vacated  it. 
But  you  shan'c  be  forgotten.  Something 
will  soon  turn  up  for  you." 

This  was  not  very  satisfactory ;  but 
Despard  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  wdt, 
year  after  year,  a  man  with  a  real 
grievance,  and  with  vindictive  enemies, 
out  of  touch,  too,  with  those  who  were 
**  the  channels  of  preferment."  Then  came 
1798,  and  very  possibly  the  disappointed 
man — weary  of  urging  his  plea  for  com- 
pensation, sick  at  heart  at  seeing  incapables 
put  to  work  for  which  he  had  so  amply 
proved  his  ability — may  have  said  some- 
thing about  misgovemment  being  at  the 
bottom  of  that  rebellion.  Further  than 
that  he  certainly  did  not  go.  His  family 
were  Irish  <<  loyalists,"  his  brothers,  like 
himself,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  Ireland  of 
that  day  there  was  not  a  trace  of  sym- 
pathy between  men  of  Despard's  dass — 
the  small  squires  and  country  gentry — and 
the  rebels.    But  Pitt's  system,  in  Ireland, 
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and  jost  then  in  England,  too,  was  the 
spy  system ;  society  was  as  honeycombed 
witii  informers  as  it  was  in  France  under 
the  Second  Empire.  We  of  to-day  rightly 
look  on  such  a  system  as  un-English, 
"  Continental ; "  but  human  nature,  even 
in  England,  takes  only  too  kindly  to  it,  as 
the  records  of  the  end  of  the  last  century 
abundantly  prove.  Bespard  was  watched ; 
and  probably  some  hasty  word  led  to  his 
being  seized  and  put  into  Coldbath  Fields 
Prison.  But  even  in  ''  the  good  old  days 
when  George  the  Third  was  King,"  it  was 
not  easy  to  keep  a  man  imprisoned  against 
whom  no  charge  could  possibly  be  made ; 
so,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  was  released; 
but  when,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  he  was 
again  seized,  and  locked  up  in  Tothill 
Fields  Prison  till  1800.  Not  only  was 
ndUng  proved  against  him,  but  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  connect  him  with  the 
rebellion,  or  to  bring  any  other  accusation 
against  hint  He  had  been  a  nuisance; 
he  had  no  friends  in  the  public  offices; 
and  his  iU-wishers  simply  took  advantage 
of  the  exceptional  state  of  things  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way. 

Soured  and  embittered,  he  began  to  take 
up  with  the  Socialist  ideas  which  the 
French  revolution  had  spread  even  in 
England.  In  the  country,  espedally,  he 
found  <^e  people  very  miserable ;  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  travellers,  a  man 
could  not  ride  into  a  village  without  being 
surrounded  by  half-starved  beggars.  They 
had  no  reason  to  love  the  Government,  or 
the  existing  order  of  things.  They  were 
in  the  case  of  Bomeo's  apothecary :  *^  the 
world  had  not  loved  them,  nor  the  world's 
law."  And  when  an  educated  gentleman 
— ^whose  word  always  goes  ten  times  as  far 
with  the  poor  as  that  of  one  of  themselves 
— called  them  to  consider  how  broken 
the  present  Constitution  was;  how  the 
rogues  flourished  and  honest  men  drooped ; 
how  His  Majesty's  Ministers  might  well  be 
named  man-eaters ;  how  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  den  of  thieves — ^Cobbett, 
in  his  "  English  Grammar,"  illustrates  the 
use  of  the  two  articles  in  much  the  same 
language  :  "  The  House  of  Commons  is  a 
pack  of  thieves  " — and  how  easily  fortunes 
might  be  equalised,  as  well  as  rights,  civil, 
poutical,  and  religious;  no  wonder  they 
Hstened  and  cheered,  and  by  their  talk 
and  behaviour  persuaded  the  Colonel  that 
he  had  only  to  give  the  signal  in  order  to 
be  followed  by  thousands. 


London  tiien,  as  now,  was  Tory ;  there 
are  too  many  solid  inteowsts  at  stake  for 
Londoners  to  dabble  in  day-dreams ;  even 
Parliamentary  refbrm  was  by-and-by  forced 
on  the  metropolis  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Northern  towns.  Despard  saw  that  in  Lon- 
don he  had  no  chance ;  it  was  of  the  country 
that  he  used  the  words  to  which  one  ^*  ac- 
complice" idter  another  swore  like  a  set 
of  panots,  "the  people  in  the  country, 
and  in  towns  like  Leeds,  and  Sheffield, 
and  Birmingham,  are  ripe."  He  was  a 
great  waUcer.  "  I've  walked  twenty  miles 
to^tay,"  be  said,  "  and  the  people  are 
everywiiere  ripe  where  I've  been."  And 
yet,  with  a  madman's  inconsistency,  he 
fixed  on  London  for  his  rising,  and  actually 
believed  that  without  any  organisation, 
or  any  arms,  he  could  take  the  Tower 
by  a  **  coup  de  main,"  and  then  turn  its 
guns  upon  the  city.  He  had  talked  to  a 
few  soldiers,  and  to  three  or  four  discharged 
soldiers,  had  given  them  beer,  and  had 
listened  to  their  grievances;  and  then, 
straightway,  he  came  to  the  absnsd  con- 
clusion that  three  or  four  hundred  of 
the  men  now  lying  at  the  Tower 
had  already  joined  what  he  called  his 
<'  Constitution  Society."  The  thing  was 
pure  delusion. 

From  the  first  he  seems  to  have  been 
got  hold  of  by  one  of  those  ecoundxeis 
who  would  sell  their  mothers  for  a  small 
reward.  Windsor,  a  private  in  the  Foot 
Guards,  fell  in  with  Despard,  and  at  once 
thought  money  could  be  made  out  of  him. 
He  conferred  with  one  Bownas,  of  the 
Transport  Office,  an  army  agent,  and, 
advised  by  him,  determined  to  help  found 
the  *'  Constitution  Society,"  for  the  sake  of 
by-and-by  informing  against  its  memben. 
Indeed  he  was  its  most  active  founder. 
'^  Give  me  a  hundred  men,"  he  would  say, 
"  and  I'll  get  hold  of  the  Tower."  But  theie 
were  others  of  a  different  stamp  in  the  ba^- 
ground ;  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  Atto^ 
ney-General  both  say  so.  With  these  men's 
eyes  Government  had  long  been  watching 
Despard  to  try  to  connect  him  with  the 
rising  of  1798,  only  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  keep  them  in  the  background. 

Poor  Despard,  then,  had  been  going  up 
and  down  the  country,  airing  his  com- 
plaints against  the  War  Office  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary ;  glad  to  get  a  listener, 
and  thinking  that  every  listener  was  a 
sympathiser.  His  brother  being  Brigadier- 
General  on  the  staff  of  the  Savern  division, 
he  was  often  on  the  road  to  Shrewsburyi 
and  no  doubt  in  passing  along  he  did  hear  a 
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good  deal  of  diaaflfection ;  bat  it  was  never 
charged  against  him  that  he  had  ad- 
ministered the  oath  which  the  '*  approvers/' 
truly  or  falsely,  charged  him  with  having 
got  printed  on  caids,  to  a  single  person 
out  of  London.  If  he  ever  said  that  "  the 
coontry  was  ripe,"  he  was  content  to  leave 
it  so,  uxkd  not  to  make  the  slightest  effort 
to  bring  it  over  to  his  supposed  projects. 
The  men  who  were  seized  with  him  were 
ehiefly  Irish  labonrers  and  discharged 
Boldiera,  There  is  always  in  London  a 
sufficient  number  of  such,  ready  to  talk 
treasonable  nonsense  with  any  one  who 
will  treat  them.  To  tell  such  men  that 
*' every  parish  in  the  land  was  to  form  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  fourteen,  and  then 
into  seven,  and  that  one  of  every  seven 
was  to  come  into  the  Parliament  house," 
does  not  seem  like  business.  Yet  that  was 
the  sort  of  talk ;  the  men  listened,  the 
"  accomplices  "  egged  Despard  on,  and  he 
enjoyed  the  talking  because  he  found 
among  such  audiences  the  pretence  at  least 
of  that  sympathy  which  had  been  denied 
to  him  by  his  employers. 

After  having  watched  Despard  long 
enough.  Government  laid  its  hand  upon 
him  and  hb  associates — ^nearly  forty  of 
them — ^at  the  Oakley  Arms,  in  Lsmbeth. 
They  had  been  in  .the  habit  of  meeting  at 
various  obscure  public-houses — ^the  Ham 
tnd  Windmill,  in  the  Haymarket;  the 
Tiger,  on  Tower  Hill ;  the  Flying  Horse, 
Newington  ;  the  Bleeding  Heart,  in  Charles 
Street,  Ebktton  Garden,  eta  Everywhere 
they  were  dogged  by  spies,  and  when  in 
November,  1802,  they  were  seized  at  the 
Oakley  Arms,  the  Southwark  police  were 
met  Mid  assisted  by  a  large  body  of  Bow 
Street  officers.  About  half  of  those 
captured  were  discharged,  the  object  ap- 
parently bong  only  to  have  enough  to 
connect  Despard  with  a  plot  of  some  kind. 
In  February  followed  the  trial,  Lord 
EUenborough,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
ind  Justices  Thompson,  Le  Blanc,  and 
Chambr6  being  on  the  Bench. 

In  charging  the  Grand  Jury,  Lord 
EUenborough's  aim  was  to  show  that 
"whereas  no  one  can  be  legally  punished 
except  for  an  overt  act  of  treason,  an 
mtentton  to  commit  treason  is  properly  an 
overt  act  1 " 

The  Grand  Jury,  composed  of  men  like 
Lord  Onslow,  and  bankers  Glyn  and 
Hankey  and  Thornton,  brought  in  a  true 
bill,  and  the  trial  speedily  followed.  The 
account  published  "from  the  shorthand 
of  Joseph  Gumey  and  William  Brodie 


Gumey,"  gives  a  list  of  jurors  challenged 
by  the  Grown  and  the  prisoner  respectively. 
Why  John  March,  Esq.,  and  merchant, 
and  Isaac  Warner,  Esq.,  and  coal  mer- 
chant, should  be  challenged  by  the  Crown, 
save  for  known  Liberal  opinions,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  What  searching  into  the  history 
of  families  would  be  needed  to  find  out 
why  the  Crown  objected  to  one  coal 
merchant^  the  prisoner  to  another.  The 
wonder  is  that  in  these  cases  no  one  thinks 
of  objecting  to  the  Judge.  A  man  who 
had  siiown  his  bitter  feeling  as  unmistake- 
ably  as  Lord  EUenborough  did  in  his 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  was  manifestly 
unfit  to  preside  at  the  trial ;  he  could  not 
be  impartial,  nor  indeed  did  he  make  the 
least  efifort  to  be  so. 

So  Despard  and  some  dozen  labouring 
men  were  accused  of  conspiring  to  seize 
the  Bank  and  the  Tower,  and  arming  them- 
selves with  the  weapons  therein  contained, 
to  fight  with,  kill,  and  destroy  the  soldiersof 
the  King,  and  to  stop  the  mail-coaches  as  a 
signal  to  divers  other  false  traitors  dwelling 
and  being  in  divers  parts  of  this  kingdom, 
as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  raise, 
levy,  and  make  an  insurrection,  rebellion, 
and  war,  and  a  cruel  and  bloody  slaughter 
of  the^  King's  liege  subjects !  All  this 
extensive  programme  the  Attorney- General 
was  to  ask  a  jury  to  believe  would  have 
been  carried  out  by  an  ez-Colonelof  Jamaica 
Fendbles  and  a  score  or  so  of  labourers 
and  soldiers,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
meeting  to  drin^  his  health  and  hear  his 
talk.  Government  had,  no  doubt,  some 
justification.  In  1780,  the  streets  of 
London  had  run  with  blood  during  riots 
got  up  by  another  half-mad  enthusiast. 
Lord  George  Gordon ;  but  there  was  this 
great  difference :  Lord  George  took  up  a 
popular  cry  and  intensified  it  *'No 
Popery  "  would  always,  since  Titus  Gates's 
day,  command  a  pretty  big  following 
in  London.  *'No  Popery"  rioters,  too, 
would  be  looked  on  with  leniency,  if  not 
with  approval,  by  many  among  what  are 
now  called  "the  classes."  The  (Gordon 
riots  had  in  them  an  element  of  success 
which  was  wholly  wanting  in  this  affair 
which  was  fathered  on  poor  Despard.  No- 
body was  likely  to  listen  to  him  except  field 
labourers,  who  might  grumble,  bat  who 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  "  rising ; " 
no  one  would  even  drink  his  beer  except  a 
few  discharged  soldiers  and  Irish  labourers, 
most  of  whom  probably  had  friends  who 
had  suffered  in  1798,  and  to  whom,  therefore, 
the  most  unpractical  talk  of  revenge  was 
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a  consolation.  The  quaint  oath,  setting 
forth  among  the  chief  objects  ^*  an  ample 
provision  for  the  families  of  the  heroes 
who  shall  fall  in  the  contest,  and  providing 
a  liberal  reward  for  distinguished  merit," 
is  enough  to  stamp  the  whole  thing  as  an 
absurdity ;  as  Serjeant  Best,  who  defended 
Despard,  truly  said  :  '*  The  imagination  of 
Oervantes  was  lame  and  feeble,  compared 
with  the  projectors  of  this  scheme.  .  .  . 
One  cannot  make  it  more  extravagant  than 
in  the  way  Colonel  Despard  is  represented 
by  one  of  the  witnesses  to  have  acted — 
that  when  one  man,  not  so  drunk  as  the 
rest.,  suggested  a  difiBculty,  he  should  say : 
*If  there  is  no  one  amonfi;  this  tattered 
regiment  dare  attack  the  King,  guarded  as 
he  will  be,  I  will  break  through  the  horse 
and  foot  guards,  and  do  it  with  my  single 
hand  1 '  It  is  quite  as  probable  this  genUe- 
man  should  attempt  to  do  it  singly,  as  that 
he  should  attempt  to  do  it  with  the  assist- 
ance of  these  persons." 

For  it  was  not,  according  to  the  evidence, 
true  or  concocted,  a  wild  scheme  of  per- 
sonal revenge,  like  Felton's  killing  of 
Buckingham,  or  Belliogham's  shooting 
Prime  Minister  Percival.  ''The  King 
must  be  put  to  death,  and  then  the  people 
will  be  at  liberty,"  was  the  saying  attri- 
buted to  Despard.  He  looked  for  nothing 
for  himself,  his  idea  was — Le.  if  the  whole 
thing  was  not  a  trumped-xip  affair — to  free 
the  country  from  a  system  which  just 
then  many  people  thought  was  dragging 
England  to  ruin.  ''I  would  do  it  with 
my  own  hand,"  said  Despard,  on  the 
testimony  of  Emblin,  a  Vauzhall  watch- 
maker, who  seems  to  have  frequented 
the  gatherings  for  amusement.  And  when 
some  one  suggested  that  shooting  two  of 
the  horses  in  the  King's  coach  was  not 
enough,  for  the  guards  close  to  the  window 
would  cut  any  one  in  pieces  who  at- 
tempted such  a  thing,  the  Colonel  added  : 
''  I  have  thought  over  this  matter  well,  and 
my  heart  is  callous. "  Who  shall  say  whether 
or  not  Colonel  Despard  used  those  words, 
of  which  first  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  and  then  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
made  such  unscrupulous  use )  They  were 
put  into  Emblin's  mouth  by  the  Crown 
counsel  in  what,  to  a  reader  of  the 
evidence,  seems  a  wholly  unjustifiable 
way ;  but,  if  Despard  did  use  them,  they 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  poor  man  was, 
as  his  counsel  suggested,  "  a  fit  inhabitant 
for  Bethlem."  Another  witness  said  that 
when  asked  what  would  be  done  if  the 
big  Park    gun  failed  to  hit    the  Royd 


carriage,   the  Colonel  replied  :    *'  Then  I 
must  man-handle  him  !  "  (the  King). 

There  is  a  comic  element   in  all  this, 
and  in  the  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
soldiers    in    the    public-houses    between 
Tower  Hill  and  Whitechapel ;  and  witness 
Emblin    seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
fun,  for  he  tells,  with  much  reluctance, 
evidently  having  the  fear  of  his  wife  before 
his  eyes,  how  he  gave  threepence  to  the 
barmaid  at  the  Flying  Horse,  and  told  her 
he  would  come  and  get  a  kiss  next  time. 
Serjeant  Best's  contention   was   that  the 
evidence  was  inadmissible,   being  wholly 
the    evidence    of   self-styled   accomplices, 
which  can  only  be  used  to  support  other 
evidence,  and  if  used  alone  may  lead  to 
the  most  cruel  miscarriage  of  justice ;  and 
that,  even  if  admitted,  it  simply  proved 
that  Despard   was    a   lunatia     He   also 
strongly  insisted  that  some  remnant  of  the 
old  Rights  of  Man  Society  had  been  trying 
to  tamper  with  the  soldiers,  and,  finding 
themselves  foiled,  had  looked  around  for  a 
scapegoat.     Colonel  Despard  was  the  very 
man  for  their  purpose ;  by  accusing  him 
they  could    shield  themselves,    and   he, 
being  a  suspect  of   1798,  waft  one  who 
could    be   accused    with    impunity.     He 
bronghjt    evidence    of    character  —  Lord 
Nelson   aitiong   others,  who  said  :^  *'  We 
served  together  on  the  Spanish  Main ;  we 
wtdre  together  in  the  enemy's  trenches, 
and  slept  in  the  same  tent.     I  have  lost 
sight  of  him  for  some  years ;  if  asked  my 
opinion  I  should  certainly  have  said:  'If 
he's  alive  he  is  certainly  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  British  army.' "    Lo'^ 
Elienborough  cut  Nelson's  evidence  veiy 
short;    and    neither    he    nor    even    Sir 
Evan  Nepean,  at  whose  house  Despard  bad 
often  been  a  guest  since  his  coming  to 
England,  could  say  much  about  him  for 
the  few  years  immediately  before  bis  airest 
Lord   Elienborough    summed  up  heavily 
against  him. 

There  is  almost  a  personal  vindictive- 
ness  in  his  way  of  explaining  how  inteo- 
tions  may  be  **  overt  acts,"  and  how  the 
evidence  of  accomplices  is  first-rate  and  un- 
impeachable. 

The  jury,  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  then 
his  lordship,  harping  on  the  word  ''callous, 
entreated  the  poor  fellow  "  to  excite,  revive, 
and  renew  in  his  mind  an  ardent  and  un- 
ceasing endeavour  and  purpose  to  subdue 
this  insensibility  of  heart,  and,  by  regaining 
a  softened  frame  of  affections,  to  work  out 
that   salvation  which,  from  the  infinite 
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mercy  of  Glod,  may  even  yet  ;be  attainable 
by  efifeotnal  penitetica  and  prevailing 
prayers." 

I  hope  jadges  do  not  torture  a  con- 
demned man  in  that  way  nowadays.-  One 
does  not  care  to  pass  jadgement  on  past 
jadges;  bat,  to  all  appearance,  anything 
more  palpably  unreal  and  artiticial  than 
this  speech  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
Despard  simply  remarked : 

"  Nothing  has  appeared  in  trial  or  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  I  am  what  you  say — 
the  seducer  of  these  men.'' 

One  of  the  Irish  labourers,  Macnamars, 
said,  with  reference  to  the  only  evidence 
that  could  be  considered  in  any  way 
damaging : 

''  1  am  now  under  sentence  of  death.  I 
declare  before  God  this  moment,  and  may 
God  never  receive  me  if  I  ever  spoke  a 
word  to  Windsor  since  I  was  born  till  I 
was  brought  into  the  house  where  the 
officer  was." 

After  his  sentence,  Despard  refused  to 
attend  chapel  or  to  receive  the  sacrament, 
and,  on  the  twenty-firBt  of  February,  he 
and  six  others — Macnamara  among  them 
—▼ere  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  Newing- 
ton  county  jaiL  He  made  a  long  speech, 
and  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowd. 
They  were  then  hanged  for  half  an  hour, 
eat  down,  and  beheaded;  the  quartering 
and  disembowelling,  etc.,  *'  being  graciously 
remitted."  Despard's  body  was  handed 
over  to  his  widow,  and  was  buried  in  Saint 
Paul's  churchyard,  near  the  north  door. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  a  man  of 
whom  the  proverb  was  notably  true  :  "In- 
justice drives  wise"  (and  brave)  "men 
mad." 

THE  ROSE-WEAVERS. 

A    STORY    IN    FOUR    CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  IIL       THE  DANCE. 

A  FAIRY  LIKE  Bcene  was  the  open-air 
dance.  Splendour  could  not  be  conjured 
up  on  this  island..  No  wand  could  trans- 
form the  flowery  little  Eden  into  the 
semblance  of  a  Court.  But  the  coloured 
lanterns  hanging  from  the  trees,  the  rose- 
garlands  adorning  the  Royal  tent,  the  white 
dresses  of  the  maidens,  the  brilliant  uni- 
foims  of  the  men,  worked  wonderful  trans- 
formation. To  the  minds  of  the  islanders, 
who  had  flocked  together  in  a  body  to 
greet  their  King, .the  spectacle  was  en- 
elMmting,  past  belief. 

If  pomp  was  not  to  be  transplanted  to 
tius  sea-girt  domain,  no  more  was  cere- 


mony. The  King,  being  as  yet  a  bachelor, 
had.  brought  no  ladies. in  his  train.  To 
the  naive  fisher-folk  it  seemed  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  he  should 
dance  with  Erniengarde.  The  bead  forester 
was  one  of  the  leading  personages  of  the 
island,  and  his  daughter  the  fadrest  and 
most  accomplished  girl  it  could,  boast  of.  A 
burst  of  applause  rose  from  the  assembled 
crowd  as  the  right  royal-looking  pair  now 
stepped  forth.  If  kingly  the  mien  of  this 
young  man,  but  lately  and  unexpectedly 
called  from  a  sailor's  life  to  wear  a  crown, 
queenly  also  the  tall,  stately,  golden- 
haired  maiden  now  standing  by  his  side. 

Ermengarde  had  never  looked  more 
beautiful.  An  amount  of  hauteur,  half- 
playful,  half-serious,  lent  piquancy  to  her 
spirited  loveliness.  She  was  affronted 
with  .the  King  for  the  blunder  into  which 
he  had  entrapped  her.  She  was  half- 
inclined  to  accuse  him  of  a  frivolity  of 
character,  unsuspected  in  her  guest  of  the 
day  before. 

*'You  see  I  am  here  to  redeem  my 
promise,"  he  said,  smiling.  ''  I  trust  you 
are  not  displeased  to  'find  in  me  an  old 
acquaintance  f " 

"  Nay,"  said  Ermengarde.  "  How  can  I 
help  being  displeased)  I  have  lost  one 
who  might  have  been  my  friend." 

*'  Can  a  King  have  no  friends,  then  1 " 
he  asked,  colouring  with  vexation,  per- 
plexed as  well  as  bewitched  by  this  island 
heauty.  ''  You  will  make  me  wish  that  I 
could  maintain  yesterday's  incognito  for 
ever." 

Ermengarde  slightly  blushed.  She 
knew  well  enough  that  any  breach  of 
etiquette  would  be  more  than  forgiven  just 
now;  all  the  more,  she  was  determined 
not  to  commit  any. 

"Sire "  she    began,    intending    to 

apologise  for  the  freedom  of  the  day 
before,  and  at  the  same  time  to  convey  a 
covert  reproach. 

He  stopped  her  gaily  and  joyously. 

*<No  ceremonies,  no  titles  to-night,  I 
entreat — I  command.  For  this  once,  and 
for  you,  I  am  the  King's  -  Messenger. 
Indeed  I  must  have  it  so." 

"  Then,"  said  Ermengarde  brightly, 
<'to  the  King's-Messenger  I  may  openly 
say  what  is  in  my  mind.  He  should  not 
have  come  here  under  a  false  pretence.  I 
might  have  compromised  others  beside 
myself." 

The  candid  brow  clouded  over ;  the 
genial  voice  had  a  tone  of  bittemees  in  it 
as  he  replied : 
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"Yoa  haye  evidently  a  poor  idea  of 
human  nature.  Should  I  stoop  to  such 
meannesB  1 " 

"Pardon,  a  thousand  times,  I  ask 
pardon,''  Ermengarde  said,  greatly  vexed 
at  the  misinterpretation  put  upon  her 
words.  "  I  but  meant  to  say  that  I  might 
have  given  a  wholly  wrong  impression  of 
these  good  fisher-folk — see  how  loyal  they 
are ! "  She  smiled  gaily,  and  added :  "  I 
believe  I  am  the  only  malcontent  in  this 
part  of  your  Majesty's  dominions." 

"You  are  not  speaking  to  the  King, 
remember,"  he  replied.  "But  let  me 
explain  why  I  made  that  sudden  raid  upon 
you  yesterday.  You  know  my  story. 
Who  seemed  less  likely,  a  year  ago,  to 
inherit  a  crown  than  myself)  One  fine 
morning,  I,  the  sailor  Prince,  am  torn 
away  from  my  free,  careless  life,  and 
saluted  widi  the  title  of  King.  That  of 
Pope,  Prime  Minister,  or  Grown  Lawyer 
would  have  been  equally  appropriate  ! " 

"  Unfortunately,  a  crown  is  not  awarded 
as  a  premium  upon  capacity.  Had  it 
been  put  up  for  competitive  examination, 
you  might  have  escaped,"  smiled  Ermen- 
garde. 

"  Well,  perhaps,  for  me  had  it  been  so,'' 
he  said,  smiling  also.  Then  he  went  on 
in  a  graver  tone :  "  My  tastes  have  ever 
been  in  quite  other  lines.  I  have  always 
valued  my  freedom  above  everything; 
freedom  to  roam  the  world,  to  lead  the 
life  of  an  explorer,  and" —  here  he  looked 
at  her  meaningly — 'Uo  settle  down  in  a 
home  of  my  own  choosing  when  fancy 
willed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  my 
changed  prospects  are  altogether  displeasing 
to  me  now.  Who  can  help  being  influenced 
by  his  surroundings )  I  shall,  I  daresay, 
gradually  grow  into  a  wholly  altered 
being." 

"Yes,"  Ermengarde  answered,  slowly 
and  sadly.  "  If  ever  you  visit  this  island 
again  you  will  certainly  not  dance  with 
the  head  forester's  daughter.  You  will 
not  wish  your  subjects  to  forget  that  you 
are  King  then." 

There  was  so  mudh  of  simple,  yet  sug- 
gestive truth  in  these  words,  that  for  a 
moment  the  young  man's  gaiety  vanished. 
Joyous  music  filled  the  little  forest  world, 
Ermengarde,  in  all  her  beauty,  stood  beside 
him,  his  partner  in  the  dance,  yet  he  was 
grave  and  pensive. 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said.  "I  feel  that 
not  only  my  youth,  but  my  nature  must  be 
sacrificed  to  my  greatness,  that  slowly,  yet 
surely  and  irrevocably,  I  shall  become  a 


stranger  to  my  former  self.  Here,  for  a 
last  brief  moment,  I  snatch  a  breath  of 
liberty.  But  it  was  something  more  than 
a  mere  wild  caprice  that  made  me  steal  a 
march  on  my  courtiers  yesterday.'^  He 
glanced  round  and  added  in  an  undertone : 
"Fame  had  reached  me  of  the  head 
forester's  daughter.  I  wanted  to  judge 
for  myself  if  these  islanders  had  boasted 
too  much  of  their  Queen." 

A  deep  Uush  dyed  Ermengarde's  cheeks, 
and  once  more  that  remonstrative — "  Sire  " 
— rose  to  her  lips. 

"Remember  our  compact,"  he  said. 
"  Surely  no  hard  one  to  keep  for  bo  brief  a 
period.  I  may  not  be  unhappier  than  the 
ordinary  run  of  mortals ;  I  may  snooeed  in 
stifling  the  generous  impulses  of  my  youth; 
but  no  moment  of  the  future  can  rival 
this.  Do  not  rob  me  of  what,  once  lost, 
can  never  be  replaced." 

There  was  not  a  vestige  of  coquetry  in 
Ermengarde's  disposition,  but  she  glowed 
as  she  listened  to  these  flattering  words. 

All  her  old  liking  for  the  frank,  genial 
King's-Messenger  had  come  baek.  There 
was  the  feeh'ng  of  youth,  too,  which  drew 
them  together,  the  sense  of  oomradeehipj 
sympathy — caJl  it  what  we  will  —  that 
leads  one  human  being  to  open  his  heart 
to  another. 

"You  must  not  dance  with  me  any 
more,  for  all  that,"  she  said.  "You  are 
the  King  to  others,  if  only  his  Messenger 
to  me." 

"  And  the  last-named  personage  will  not 
quit  this  island  without  bidding  you  fare- 
well," he  answered.  "Expect  me  at  the 
head  forester's  house  before  I  go." 

He  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  disappeared 
amid  the  crowd  of  dancers. 

Half-a-dozen  artless  girls  were  made 
proud  and  happy  by  the  Boyal  invitation 
to  danca  Then  the  signal  was  given  for 
the  banquet  The  King  and  his  courtiers 
disappeared,  and  all  too  quickly  for  the 
delighted  multitude,  alike,  dance  and 
banquet  came  to  an  end. 

CHAPTER  IV.      AT  THE    HEAD  FORISTEB'S. 

The  head  forester's  house  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  island.  It  stood  by 
the  road-side,  on  the  border  of  the  vast 
forest  almost  covering  the  sea-gixt  kingdom. 
Though  solitary,  the  site  was  full  of 
charm  in  summer  time.  Golden  the  light) 
penetrating  the  lofty  pine  trees;  in^- 
broken,  save  for  the  notes  of  birds,  the 
silence  that  brooded  everywhere;  fragrant  || 
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with  a  thousand  flowers^  the  breezes 
sturing  the  branches.  Here  and  there, 
bits  of  pasture  or  comland  intersected 
the  wood,  and  meadow  and  field  were 
carpeted  with  flowers.  Bright-hued  bntter- 
flies  flitted  in  the  sunshine.  Sad  to  reflect 
that  this  delicious  summer  was  almost  as 
short-lived  as  they  I  From  October  to 
April  the  country  lay  wrapped  in  snow; 
often  so  intense  the  frost  that  all  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world  would 
bo  cut  off  for  weeks. 

Although  Ermengarde  had  been  educated 
in  a  brilliant  city  of  the  Continent,  she 
dung  to  her  island  home.  These  winters 
had  as  yet  no  terrors  for  her.  Acquaint- 
ances contrived  to  meet  at  each  other's 
houses  by  means  of  the  sledge.  In  her 
widowed  father  she  had  a  sympathetic 
companion.  Then  there  were  her  tastes 
and  duties :  she  was  not  only  mistress  of 
the  head  forester's  house,  but  a  guardian 
angel  to  the  poor ;  and  last^  but  not  least, 
a  passionate  musician  and  devotee  of 
SduUer  and  Goethe.  The  wintry  hours 
passed  all  too  quickly. 

And  like  all  high-spirited  gbls,  she  could 
but  regard  this  quiet,  uneventful  existence 
as  an  interlude,  a  preface  to  what  should 
be  life  indeed.  She  hearkened  as  yet  for 
the  unriddling  of  the  sphinx. 

On  the  second  morning  after  that  forest 
dance,  what  was  her  astonishment  to  see 
the  King  ride  up )  He  had  promised  to 
come,  it  is  true,  but  a  few  hours  before  her 
father  had  been  summoned  to  meet  him  in 
another  part  of  the  island.  She  supposed 
him  to  be  miles  away.  She  was  watering 
her  flowers,  not  wholly  with  unconcern, 
yet  not  without  some  fluttering  of  the  heart 
as  she  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  last  few 
days,  when  a  couple  of  horsemen  stopped 
at  the  gate,  the  foremost  threw  the  reins 
to  the  other,  and  she  recognised  him  at  once. 

"  Pardon  me,  Fraulein,"  he  said,  affecting 
an  easy  tone  in  the  hearing  of  the  at- 
tendant, '^I  parted  company  with  your 
respected  father  an  hour  ago,  and  he  gave 
me  leave  to  call  here  and  ask  for  some 
refreshment.  The  rest  of  my  party  are 
regaling  at  the  little  restaurant  by  the 
shore.    Have  I  your  permission  to  enter ) " 

Ermengarde  turned  from  red  to  pale. 
She  saw  through  the  device.  He  had  hit 
upon  this  expedient  for  bidding  her  fare- 
well. 

She  bowed  low  and  tried  to  get  out  a 
word  of  welcome,  but  speech  stayed  on 
her  trembling  lips.  It  was  as  if  she  were 
onder  aspelL 


The  little  household  was  busy  in  the 
hayfield.  She  suddenly  remembered  that 
there  was  no  one  to  wait  upon  her  Royal 
guest  but  herself.  As  she  had  done  two 
days  before,  she  now  began  to  set  before 
him  the  best  the  larder  afforded. 

**  Once  more  pardon  me,"  he  said,  *'  I 
have  not  indeed  come  merely  to  eat  and 
drink,  although  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a 
glass  of  water  will  be  acceptable.  But  I 
really  came  because  I  had  something  to  say 
to  you." 

He  looked  at  her  penetratingly,  as  if  fain 
to  read  her  inmost  thoughts. 

<*  Tell  me,"  he  saidi  "  are  you  happy 
here  f  This  island,  so  remote,  so  cut  off 
from  the  world,  is  surely  no  sphere  for 
you." 

"  I  have  my  father,"  was  the  proud  yet 
faltering  reply,  ''  and  many  friends,  besides 
home  duties." 

"  I  have  been  plotting  and  making  plans 
on  your  behalf,"  he  went  on  with  an 
affectation  of  gaiety ;  she  could  see  all  the 
time  that  he  was  anxious  and  ill  at  ease. 
''And  I  hinted  my  views  to  the  head 
forester  just  now.  He  is  more  ambitious 
for  you  than  you  are  for  yourself.  With 
his  full  consent  wpuld  you  quit  this  island 
for  a  time  ? " 

Ermengarde  looked  bewildered  and  irre- 
sponsive. He  continued :  "  In  my  mother, 
you  would  find  a  sure  friend  and  protector. 
Tour  father  could  have  no  misgivifigs 
about  your  welfare.  Say  then  tlMit  you 
will  at  least  make  the  experiment;  Uiat 
you  will  grace  our  Court  if  only  for  a  year." 

The  prospect  thus  hinted  at  was  dazEliog 
indeed.  A  position  at  Court,  the  patron- 
age of  the  Queen-mother ;  social  horuEons 
widening  with  every  year,  what  else  should 
these  things  mean  but  a  future  to  satkfy 
any  woman's  aspirations  9  The  King's 
good  faith  and  single-mindedneaa  were 
beyond  doubt  No  suspicion  of  evil  intent 
could  attach  itself  to  his  outspoken,  ma^y 
nature. 

"Tou  would  be  free  to  go  or  stay  as 
you  pleased,"  he  urged.  '*  As  one  of  the 
ladies  attached  to  my  moth^'s  household, 
you  would  be  entirely  independent.  You 
can  have  no  plausible  objection  to  make." 

But  the  look  of  doubt  in  Ermengarde's 
face  had  given  way  to  positive  negation, 
The  more  persuasive  he  became,  Uie 
further  she  drew  back. 

'^Are  such  friendships  as  ours  made 
every  day ) "  he  said  at  last.  <'  At  least, 
let  me  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  you 
from  time  to  time." 
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"My  friend  was  the  KiogVMeeseDger, 
not  the  King."  was  the  sad  reply.  *'To 
him  the  head  forester's  daughter  mast 
henceforth  remain  a  stranger." 

"What  is  my  position  that  it  should 
thus  repel  yoaf'  he  said.  "I  remain 
myself.  Yet  you  are  right.  This  crown, 
this  hateful  crown,  divides  us.  I  am  no 
longer  free  to  love ! " 

,  She  had  divined  his  secret  already,  and 
had  he  not  her  own  too)  All  her 
courage  vanished  on  a  sudden.  She  sat 
as  one  stricken  by  evil  fortune. 

«  We  were  drawn  to  each  other  from  the 
first,"  he  went  on,  now  using  the  passionate 
language  of  an  avowed  lover,  speaking  in 
low,  quick  undertones.  "  Oh,  Ermengarde, 
instead  of  enticing  you  from  your  island, 
could  I  but  share  it  with  you^  could  I 
unking  myself  for  your  sake  1 " 

Then  the  honest  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
the  frank,  naturally  joyous  voice  broke 
down.  He  was  utterly  unmanned,  and 
the  sight  of  his  agitation  helped  to  restore 
her  calm.  She  felt  bound  to  make  a 
great  effort  in  order  to  regain  self-mastery. 

"Let  us  not  think  of  ourselves,"  she 
murmured.  "You  are  called  to  play  a 
great  part.  You  will  have  no  time  for 
vain  regrets,  and  I " — checking  her  tears, 
she  went  on — ''I  will  try  to  forget  the 
King's-Messen^r,  and  from  a  distance 
follow  the  King's  career.  If  noble,  if 
worthy  of  him,  I  shall  be  consoled.'' 

"  Can  any  human  being  live  nobly  with- 
out happiness)"  he  answered,  resenting 
alike  his  good  and  evil  fortune,  feeling 
all  his  words  alike  empty  of  meaning. 
It  was  sweet  to  sit  thus  by  her  side 
listening,  but  the  future  stretched  before 
him  bare  and  colourless.  His  joy  was 
buried  in  this  little  island.  And  he  dared 
no  longer  broach  the  aubject  of  her 
departure.  They  loved  each  other,  and 
in  their  case  love  could  only  mean 
separation. 

"  Self-sought  happiness  is  not  always  the 
best,"  she  said  gently.  "  You,  least  of  all, 
can  afford  to  live  for  yourself." 

"  I  am  young.  It  is  hard  to  learn  such 
lessons  so  soon,"  he  replied,  almost  boyishly 
resentful  and  despondent. 

The  glory  of  summer  lay  round  the 
earth.  They  were  in  the  summer  of  life, 
yet  a  weight  of  despair  lay  on  their  young 
hearts. 

"  Bid  me  farewell  and  go  away,"  Ermen- 
garde said,  feeling  unable  to  bear  this 
tension  of  feeling  any  longer.  "  We  can 
do  each  other  no  good." 


She  bad  hitherto  sought  to  soothe  and 
inspirit  him ;  but  now  alike  her  helpless- 
ness and  love  had  spoken.  He  sprang  to 
her  side,  moved  by  a  desperate  decision. 

"  You  love  me  !  "  he  whispered.  "  Then 
away  with  this  crown !  Be  another's  this 
uncoveted  kingdom,  for  I  am  not  entirely 
a  slave.  I  can  abdicate.  Say  the  word, 
and  I  will  be  nothing  else — yours,  yours 
only." 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling  through 
her  tears. 

"But  it  can,  it  shall  be,"  he  added. 
'*  What  do  I  care  for  men's  scorn  or  for 
the  good  opinion  of  the  great)  Should 
not  a  man  choose  for  himself  where  his 
whole  happiness  is  concerned  )  Kings  have 
abdicated'  before  now.  A  few  days'  gossip, 
and  the  world  will  forget  my  existence." 

These  wild  words,  wrung  in  all  sincerity 
from  the  depth  of  his  passion,  only  moved 
Ermengarde  so  far.  She  was  growing 
more  and  more  sorry  for  him  and  for  her- 
self. He  might  draw  a  bright  picture  of 
the  future,  might  apparently  sweep  away 
all  obstacles  and  impossibilities;  might 
insist  that  things  were  to  be  as  his  fancy 
painted  them.  The  reality  was  present  to 
her — hard,  cruel,  and  implacable.  One 
moment  was  theirs  only.  To-day  they 
were  lovers,  drawn  as  near  to  each  other 
as  human  befngn  em  well  be  by  virtue 
of  sympathy  and  affection.  To-morrow 
they  should  be  less  than  strangers. 

"  Go,"  she  said ;  "  we  have  both  been 
dreaming.     Let  us  dream  no  more ! " 

Just  then  the  clatter  of  hoofs  was  heard, 
and  a  party  of  horsemen  rode  up. 

"That  is  surely  my  lather  hastening 
back  to  take  leave  of  yoa  He  must  not 
be  made  unhappy  too.  Be  good,  be  happyi 
my  comrade,  my  King.  Ermengarde's 
allegiance  shall  never  fail  you." 

She  was  about  to  raise  his  hand  loyally 
to  her  lips,  but  he  bent  forward,  for  a 
moment  held  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her,  lover-like,  on  the  brow.  When  the 
head  forester  entered,  both  were  collected, 
and  apparently  cheerful.  The  bitterness 
of  parting  was  over. 


EPILOGUE. 

That  gallant  young  King  never  re- 
visited the  little  island  of  the  rose- weavers. 
Ue  wedded,  for  diplomatic  reasons,  & 
neighbouring  Princess,  and  in  time  gnw 
stout,  careworn,  and  prosaic. 

Poetry  and  romance  with  Kings,  as  with 
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ordinary  beings,  have  their  season.     We 
cannot  be  ever  young,  and  ever  in  love  1 

One  day,  in  commemoration  of  a  peace, 
a  splendid  pageant  took  place  in  the 
capital.  The  Sovereign,  as  he  drove  care- 
lessly through  the  gsoly-decorated  streets, 
was  struck  by  a  little  group  in  a  balcony. 

It  was  a  beautiful  woman,  surrounded 
by  her  children,  three  little  girls,  each  a 
copy  of  their  mother.  By  her  side  stood  a 
stalwart^  sunburnt,  elderly  man,  whose  oc- 
cupation was  evidently  of  a  rural  nature. 

''Who  is  that  lady  f "  asked  the 
Sovereign,  as  the  carriage  passed  at  a 
snail's  pace  under  the  window. 

•*  That  lady,  your  Majesty,"  was  the 
reply,  "  is  the  daughter  of  your  Majesty's 
head  forester." 

^'I  remember  quite  well,"  said  the  King 
quickly,  aroused  from  his  lethargic  mood. 
"  Berg,  of  the  Island  K16." 
*'  Exactly,  your  Majesty." 
"  And  who  is  her  husband ) " 
"A  German    professor,  your  Majesty, 
whose  name  I  don't  remember." 

The  King  glanced  once  at  the  occupants 
of  the  balcony  and  then  sank  into  a  reverie. 
Every  incident  of  that  island  visit  now 
came  back  to  him,  clearly  as  if  of  yester- 
day. And  looking  back  on  the  intervening 
years,  he  wished  that,  he  had  doi^e  as  he 
said,  abdicated  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful 
Ermeogarde,  and  let  love  be  lord  of  all. 
"  Yes,  life  can  be  duU^  unsatisfactory,  hardly 
worth  living  for,  even  to  a  King,"  he 
thought.  "  I  was  forced  into  a  marriage 
against  my  will  What  is  a  man  good  for 
after  that  1 " 

"I  don't  think  much  of  your  King, 
mamma ! "  cried  the  eldest  girl,  the  little 
thirteen  -  year  -  old  Ermengarde,  to  her 
mother.  **  You  said  he  was  so  bright  and 
handsome.  He  looks  half  asleep,  and  as 
if  he  took  no  interest  in  anything." 

"And  he  saw  you,  mamma,"  said  the 
second  child.  *'  He  ought  to  have  stopped 
and  spoken  to  you,  since  he  knew  you  on 
your  island." 

Thus  the  children  prattled  on,  and 
Ermengarde  let  them  say  what  they 
would.  She  had  never  been  dissatisfied 
with  her  lot,  and  had  never  given  way 
to  vtiin  rftrospection.  But,  like  her 
lover,  Bhe  forgot  nothing.  Ofttimes  in 
her  dreaming  hours  she  was  the  rose- 
weaver  talking  gaily  to  the  Kbg's-Mes- 
BSDger.  Her  husband  was  worthy  of  her ; 
she  adored  her  children ;  but  romance  for 
her  had  ended  on  a  certain  summer  day, 
fifteen  years  before. 


MINERAL  WATERS. 


Readers  of  *'  Vanity  Fair  "  may  remember 
the  agonies  of  Jos  Sedley  after  the  rack- 
punch  at  Yauxhall.  **  Soda- water  was 
not  invented  yet.  Small  beer — ^will  it  be 
believed  ] — was  the  only  drink  with  which 
unhappy  gentlemen  soothed  the  fever  of 
their  previous  night's  potation."  After 
all,  we  may  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  sigh 
of  legret  for  the  small  beer.  That  small 
beer  of  other  days  was  often  deliciously 
cool  and  refreshing,  as  when  drunk  beneatti 
the  eayes  of  some  thatched  cottage  in  the 
country,  amid  the  scent  of  sweet,  homely 
flowers,  and  the  murmur  of  bees  from  the 
hives  close  by.  There  would  be  a  rough 
wooden  board  stuck  in  the  hedge  by  the 
garden  gate  with  the  legend  rudely  in- 
scribed upon  it : 

Small  beer,  sold  heer, 

to  which  rustic  wit  would  often  have  sur- 
reptitiously added  ''very  deer."  But  in 
point  of  fact  it  was  not  at  all  dear ;  a  great 
jugful  could  be  had  for  a  few  coppersi 
and  the  great  jug  might  be  emptied  with- 
out fear  of  riotous  consequences.  But  the 
village  ''small  beer"  brewer  has  passed 
away,  and  vanished,  too,  has  the  amiable 
spouse,  whose  life  was  divided  between 
maternal  duties  and  the  chronicling  of  small 
beer. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  among 
paths  which  only  lead  away  from  our  subject 
— ^if  our  familiar  friend  the  soda-water 
bottle  was  unkaown  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Yauxhall  and  rack-punch,  we  may  con- 
clude that,  artificial  mineral  waters  being 
unknown,  there  was  a  much  more  genertd 
use  of  the  natural  products  of  mineral 
springs.  To  take  the  waters — whether  at 
Bath  or  Tonbridge,  Harrogate  or  Chel- 
tenham, or  coming  nearer  homej  at 
Sadler's  Wells,  Hampstead,  Acton,  or 
Islington — was  a  practice  almost  universal, 
and  a  visit  to  some  near  or  distant  mineral 
springs  was  the  ordinary  holiday  alike  of 
townsfolk  and  countryfolk  in  dayswhen  sea- 
side watering-places  were  but  little  visited. 
In  Yorkshire,  indeed,  to  go  a-spiing  is  still 
the  vernacular  for  taking  a  holiday,  even 
if  it  be  spent  on  coast,  or  loch,  or  mountain 
side. 

At  all  the  more  famous  springs  a  con- 
siderable trade  was  done  in  the  supply  of 
their  appropriate  waters  in  jugs,  bottles, 
or  stone  jars,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  unable  to  travel  to  the  fountain-head, 
or  for  visitors  who  desired  to  continue 
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their  course  of  mineral  waters  after  their 
return  to  their  native  fields.  It  was 
generally  found,  however,  that  the  virtues 
of  the  waters  evaporated  in  the  process,  the 
said  virtues  being  often  the  result  of  a 
lively  imagination,  and  their  benefits  due 
as  much  to  change  of  scene  and  habits, 
accompanied  by  fresh  air  and  exercise,  as 
to  any  occult  medicinal  properties. 

But  the  demand  for  mineral  waters  set 
the  chemists  of  tiie  period  at  work  to  find 
out  some  artificial  substitute  for  the  natural 
product ;  and  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
long  European  war  which  ended  in  the 
down&U  of  the  first  Napoleon,  a  German 
ch^nist.  Dr.  Struve,  after  carefol  analysis 
ot  the  waters  of  the  famous  [continental 
springs,  established  in  various  continental 
capitals  and  at  Brighton  inEngland,  somany 
spas,  where  tiiese  mineral  waters  could  be 
taken,  as  supplied  by  chemical  processes. 
As  for  these  strongly  aerated  waters,  so 
pleasant  and  refreshing  when  drunk  fresh 
from  the  fountain,  but  which  soon  became 
mawkhh — ^their  chemical  substitutes  were 
found  to  possess  so  much  more  life  and 
potency  in  their  bottled  forms,  that  a 
demand  for  them  speedily  grew  up.  Dr. 
Stmve's  success  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  ^'father  of  mineral  waters."  But  for 
all  tiiat,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
reep<msible  for  the  existence  of  soda-water. 
Indeed,  the  actual  inventor,  or  dis- 
covers rather,  of  this  highly  popular 
beverage,  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been 
recorded. 

Soda-water,  no  doubt,  on  its  first 
appearance,  was  regarded  as  something 
medicinal;  and  Its  popular  use  was^ 
as  hinted  at  by  the  author  of  <<  Vanity 
Fair,*'  to  allay  the  feverish  symptoms  due 
to  an  over^night's  potatioa  As  there  are 
many  natural  mineral  waters  which  princi- 
pally owe  their  efficacy  to  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  there  are  medicinal 
purposes  for  which  our  British  soda-water 
may  prove  equally  efficacious  as  that  of 
fiunous  foTMgn  *' sources;"  but  it  should 
be  bene  in  mind  that  whenever  prescribed 
medicinally  It  is  advisable  to  procure  the 
same  from  the  chemist,  who  is  generally 
supplied  by  makers  who  devote  themselves 
specially  to  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
waters,  according  to  formulas  tested  by 
chemical  analysis. 

Bat  the  wondwfuUy  increased  demand 
for  aerated  waters  which  has  led  to  a 
corresponding  developement  in  their  manu- 
fiseture,  has  really  little  to  do  with  their 
medicinal  properties.     As  agreeable,  re- 


freshing, and  generally  wholeaome  drinks, 
they  have  taken  their  place   among  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  hot   weather;  and 
their  use  is  spreading  and  increasing  both 
among  those  who  are  not  averse  to  alcoholic 
drinks  and  those  who  abstain  from  them. 
To  the  former  class,   a    simple    aerated 
water,  which  may  contain   a  small  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  soda,  commends 
itself  as  a  happy  medium  for  mixing  with 
wine  or  spirits ;  while  for  temperance  folk 
there  are  carbonated  waters  flavoured  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit  essences    and    syrups. 
But   it   is    not   genenlly    realised   how 
immense  is  the  trade  which  has  sprung  up 
under  these  conditions,  a  trade  with  oigans 
of  its  own,  "  The  Mmeral  Water  Trade 
Journal "  and  '^  Review,"  wifli  associations 
and  aUiances  for  various  objects,  and  which 
has  given  rise  to  many  subsidiary  industries 
in  the  way  of  machine  making,  bottle  mak- 
ing, box  and  case  making,  and  the  distilling 
of   essences,  oils,   and   syrups    of  every 
description. 

The  mineral  water  trade  is  now  in  foil 
swing,  and  among  the  many  thousands  who 
are  quenching  their  thirst  with  these  refresh- 
ing beverages,  perhaps  there  are  a  few  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  processes  which  these 
myriads  of  bottles  and  syphons  go  throagh 
before  they  reach  the  consumer.  Sach, 
indeed,  was  the  case  with  the  writer  of  this 
paper  when  he  found  himself  in  Kentish 
Town  on  the  look-out  for  a  mineral 
water  factory,  for  which  he  had  an  order 
of  admittance.  Now,  Kentish  Town  is  not 
a  manufacturing  neighbourhood,  and  there 
are  no  tall  chinmeys  to  mark  the  site  of 
extensive  works;  but  the  manufacture  of 
mineral  waters  is  so  free  from  any  kind  of 
noxious  elements,  that  it  might  be  carried 
on  in  the  midst  of  Mayfair  without  affect- 
ing the  susceptibilities  of  the  daintiest  of 
its  denizens.  And  thus  there  is  only  a 
«porte  coch^re"  to  break  the  line  of 
ordinary  middle-class  houses,  and  the  name 
of  the  firm,  '<Idris  and  Co.''  over  the 
doorway,  to  attract  the  notice  of  passers-by. 

The  ''porte  cocb^re''  leads  into  s 
paved  yard,  where  a  van  is  waiting  to 
take  up  a  load  of  goods,  all  packed  in 
boxes  with  compartments;  and  there  are 
piles  of  cases  of  empty  bottles  and  packages 
of  various  kinds  scattered  about  A  J^t 
of  steam  is  at  work  about  the  interior  of 
some  barrels,  and  the  regular  beat  of  a 
steam-engine  can  be  heard  from  within, 
the  sound  varied  by  an  occasional  pop  as 
though  from  a  pistol  shooting  gallery. 

The  engine-room  first  claims  attention, 
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a  Bjuall  ateamrengine  anpplies  the 
ttqaimte  power  thronghoat  the  &ctoTj, 
and  W€ffks  a  small  dynamo  which  now  and 
thenoomsoatesiBbrilliantBparksaiid  flashes 
Close  at  hnaoA  is  the  generating  chamber, 
a  strong  boiler-like  stractare,  into  which 
carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  form  of  whiting, 
is  introdoced,  while  a  modicam  of  solpharic 
acid  is  let  in  throagh  a  snpply-pipe.  Ooold 
we  see  throngh  the  copper  casing  of  the 
boiler,   we    should    no  doubt  witness    a 
oMKsiderable    &zz;    and    a    considerable 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  produced 
at  each   operation,  which,   afber   passing 
through  a  porifjing  and  filtering  process, 
finalfy  leaebes  a  gasometer — on  the  same 
principle  as  those  huge  constructions  to 
be  (BOB  outside  gas-worka    From  this  gas- 
holder p^pes  conduct  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  etesed  vessels   of  copper  or  bronze 
fall  of  water,  where  the  process  of  aerating 
the  water  is  carried  on,  a  process  which  is 
rendered    more     e£fectiye    by    revolving 
beaters,  after  the  fashion  of  a  churn,  which 
keep  the   waters  within    in  a   constant 
tormoiL      From  these  chasing-chambers 
the  aerated    water    is    carried    to    the 
machines    which    perform    the    task    of 
bofcthng  and  securing  the  now  strongly- 
aerated  and  highly-effenrescent  waters. 

All  these  latter  processes  are  carried  on 
m  a  large  hall  Or  shed  lighted  from  above, 
and  dotted  about  with  machines  of  various 
forms,  about  which  are  clustered  a  number 
of  workpeople,  both  male  and  femala  It 
is  a  watery  scena  There  are  the  tanks, 
fint  of  all,  in  which  bottles  are  washed, 
where  whhrling  brushes  distribute  spray 
uound,  and  jets  of  water  spring  fordi  to 
irrigate  the  insides  of  bottles.  In  the 
BBatter  of  bottle  washing,  human  ingenuity 
has  been  busy  with  all  kinds  of  labour- 
Baviog  contrivances,  and  as  dt£Eerent  forms 
of  bottles  require  different  modes  of  treat- 
ment, the  variety  of  machinery  is  very 
great 

Complicated  too  and  ingenious  is  the 
Biachinery    for    filling    or    charging    the 
^xytfles.    There  is  a  machine  which  only 
requires  to  be  fed  with  bottles  and  corks, 
uid  which  then  turns  out  a  constant  supply 
of  bottled  soda-water,  lemonade,  or  what- 
ever kind  of  drink  may  be  required,  at  the 
fftte  of  sixty  dozen  bottles  an  hour,  or  a 
dozen  bottles  a  minute.  The  machine  keeps 
two  giris  or  more  constantly  at  work,  wiring 
o&  the  corks ;  these  girls,  too,  work  with  the 
^pidity  and  certainty  of  machinery :  the 
^'^  are  ready  to  their  hands  with  the 
prdiminary  twirl  already  made,  and  more 


quickly  than  the  eye  can  foUowtfae  process 
the  wire  is  affixed  and  the  bottle  passed  on 
in  a  completed  form.  Bat  there  are  other 
machines  that  outstrip  this  in  speed,  those 
for  instance  that  deal  with  the  new-fangled 
bottles  that  contain  their  own  stoppers,  in 
the  form  of  glass  balls  within  the  neck  of 
the  bottles,  and  these  are  filled  head  down- 
wards and  stopper  themselves,  and  are 
passed  on  at  a  rate  of  speed  quite  amazing. 

Here,  too,  are  machines  for  filling  the 
syphons^  so  called,  akheugh  these  do  not 
work  on  the  principle  of  the  syphon,  but 
that  of  the  force-pump.  But  we  have 
borrowed  the  name  frMi  the  French,  with 
whom  the  '*  siphon  "  has  for  long  almost 
superseded  the  bottled  **eau  de  Seltz." 
It  is  only  of  late  years  that  there  has  been 
any  great  trade  in  these  syphons  in 
Enghmd ;  but  their  use  is  greatly  E^read- 
ing,  as  a  convenient  form  for  the  domestic 
storage  of  aerated  waters.  It  has  oftmi 
excited  our  wonder,  as  to  how  these 
syphons  were  charged,  without  letting  all 
the  fizz  escape  from  them.  But  now  the 
mystery  is  solved ;  here  we  see  how  it  is 
done — how  the  syphon  is  turned  upside 
down,  placed  in  a  cage  of  wire  gause,  and 
filled  through  the  throat,  or  discharge-pipe. 
A  gas  jet  burning  behind  the  gauze  cage 
shows  the  operator  when  the  syphon  is 
properly  filled,  which  is  a  matter  of  a 
very  few  seconds.  In  this,  as  in  the 
bottle-filling  machines,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  the  '*  syrup,"  flavoured  with 
the  particular  essence  required,  is  supplied 
by  the  same  automatic  process  as  the 
aerated  water — ^the  exact  charge  required 
being  pumped  into  each  bottle  or  syphon 
with  mathematical  accuracy. 

The  wire  gauze  cages  in  which  the 
syphons  are  enclosed,  and  the  eye  pro- 
tectors worn  by  the  young  ladies  engaged 
in  the  wiring  process,  suggest  the  cause  of 
the  reports,  like  pistol-shots,  that  occasion- 
ally ring  through  the  building.  A  dial 
over  each  machine  shows  the  pressure  of 
the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  has  been  forced 
into  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the  syphons 
it  is  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  of  the 
bottles,  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds.  It  is  not  every  bottle 
that  will  stand  this  pressure,  and  even  a 
syphon,  though  of  exceptional  strength, 
may  have  a  weak  point  somewhere,  and 
hence  these  arrangements  in  the  way  of 
wire  gauze ;  although  accidents  are  rare, 
and  the  men  employed  rather  scorn  such 
precautions.    But  as  for  bottles,  they  will 
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fly ;  and  it  has  been  calealated  that  there 
IB  a  lose  of  nearly  fifteen  per  cent  of  bottles 
OBed,  by  breakages  of  various  kinds,  but 
chiefly  in  the  process  of  filling. 

There  is  one  feature  that  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  about  the  complicated  network 
of  pipes,  cylinders,  and  machines  of  different 
kinds  employed  in  the  bottling  of  the 
various  aerated  waters,  many  of  which 
have  a  solvent  or  mordant  influence  upon 
lead  and  copper.  All  the  pipes  are  lined 
with  tin,  and  the  copper  cylinders  are 
coated  with  silver  internally  to  ensure  the 
purity  of  the  manu&cture. 

The  next  department  of  the  factory 
to  be  visited  contrasts  strangely  in  its 
quietude  and  stillness  with  the  busy  scene 
of  gurgling  waters  and  rattling  bottles  and 
casep,  and  of  machines  working  with  a 
certain  amount  of  fizz  and  splutter.  This  is 
the  still-room,  indeed,  as  our  grandmothers 
would  have  called  it,  devoted  to  the 
making  and  storage  of  fruit  and  other 
essences  used  in  the  flavouring  of  the 
various  beverages  in  demand.  Great  ves- 
sels of  stoneware  and  alembics  of  various 
kinds  are  in  evidence,  and  there  is  certainly 
a  delicious  fragrance  as  of  tropical  and 
other  fruits.  Here  is  the  great  storehouse 
and  armoury  of  Madame  Temperance, 
whose  wines  are  the  pure  juices  of 
fruits  unchanged  and  unperverted  by  fer- 
mentation. This  result  is  obtained  by 
placing  the  bottled  essence,  already  se- 
curely corked,  in  a  bath  of  hot  water, 
which  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  180^ 
— a  heat  which  destroys  all  the  germs  of 
fermentation  as  well  contained  in  the 
liquid  as  in  the  modicum  of  air  which  is 
necessarily  included  in  the  bottle.  Then  if 
the  cork  be  really  air-tight,  the  fruit  essence 
will  keep  for  almost  any  length  of  time.  Our 
guide  uncorks  a  bottle  of  raspberry  essence, 
which  has  been  bottled  a  year,  but  which 
is  as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  the  fruit  gathered 
fresh  from  the  canes.  Then  there  is  lemon 
essence,  extracted  from  the  peel  of  fresh 
lemons ;  and  lime  juice,  which  is  the  pro- 
duct ot  fruit  gathered  in  Demerara  in 
1885. 

Of  course  all  this  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  fruit  season,  when  many  tons  of  various 
kinds  of  fruit  are  converted  into  juice. 
Curiously  enough,  the  residual  products  of 
these  operations,  the  skins  and  pips  that 
is,  meet  with  a  ready  sale  for  purposes 
unknown  to  the  vendor,  but  which  may 
be  guessed  at  as  perhaps  having  some 
connection  with  the  cheap  jam  trade. 

From  the  still-room,  to  use  the  grand- 


motherly phrase,  we  pass  into  the  chemical 
laboratory,  with  its  array  of  bottles  and 
apparatus  devoted  to  testing  and  analysing 
the  various  products  of  the  faetory,  and  to 
experimental  researches  in  the   field    of 
unfermented  beverages.      And    from  the 
laboratory  we  are  taken  into  a  high  place 
where  are  rows  of  tanks  made  of  slate,  and 
containing  distilled  water  mixed  with  the 
due  proportion  of  mineral  or  other  salts 
required  for  the  supply  of  the   artificial 
mineral  waters,  such  as  the  seltzer,  potash, 
lithia,  and  soda  waters,  which  have  a  distinct 
medicinal  value.     And  beyond  is  the  dis- 
tilling apparatus  itself,  which  supplies  an 
ideal  aqua  pura,  that  is  not  an  ideal  drink 
taken  by  itself,  as  while  parting  with  all 
taint  of  its  earthy  origin,  it  has  lost  that 
briskness    and    freshness    which     earthy 
matters  sometimes  afford.     However,  no- 
body is  expected  to  drink  it  in  that  state, 
and  when  duly  mixed  and  aerated  it  forms 
the  premier  cms  of    the    mineral-water 
dealer. 

But  after  dwelling  on  the  merits  of  all 
these  refined  preparations,  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  genuine,  old-fashioned,  homely 
ginger-beer  of  our  youth,  which  as  far  as 
one    knows    has    no    particular    virtues 
of    any  kind,   except  that  useful   one  of 
quenchiug    the    thirst,  is  still  in    strong 
demand,  and  is  liberally  purveyed  by  our 
manufacturers.      Here    it   stands    ranged 
according  to  age  in  great  stacks  or  bins ; 
the  great  difficulty,  we  are  told,  is  to  keep  it 
long  enough,  for  with  the  first  burst  of  hot 
weather,  stocks  are  cleared  off,  and  dealers 
come  clamouring  for  more,  and  the  beverage 
does  not  get  a  fair  chance  of  maturing. 
But    to    the  disgust  of    everybody,   and 
especially  of  mineral-water  dealers,  the  hot 
weather  has  been  very  late  in  putting  in 
an  appearance.    The  compensation  is  that 
ginger-beer  is  in  fine  condition. 

There  is  a  little  chemical  lore,  too,  to  be 
gathered  about  ginger-beer.  Ginger,  it 
seems,  supplies  its  own  ferment,  in  the 
form  of  a  kind  of  mould  or  fungoid 
growth  which  has  the  properties  of  good 
yeast.  Hence  if  care  is  taken  not  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  infusion  to  a  height 
which  destroys  the  germ,  ginger-beer  can 
be  made  to  advantage  without  the  intro- 
duction of  any  artificial  ferment. 

And  so,  after  a  modest  quencher  of  this 
most  excellent  beverage,  we  are  strength- 
ened to  ascend  once  more  to  regions  where 
another  kind  of  manufacture  is  carried  on. 
Oar  guide  throws  open  a  door  looking  oat 
upon  an  inner  courtyard,  and  reveals  piles 
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of  cases  filled  with  glass  yessels  all  of  one 
size  and  shape.  These  are  the  vases  which 
are  to  form  the  syphons  of  the  future — 
they  all  come  from  abroad,  from  France 
or  Germany ;  for  some  reason  or  other 
English  glass-works  cannot  produce  them. 
But  while  the  vases  themselves  are  im- 
ported, all  the  fittings  that  go  to  make  the 
complete  syphon  are  made  on  the  premises, 
cast  from  tin — the  collars,  the  screwtops, 
the  taps  and  levers,  cast,  and  bored,  and 
turned,  and  polished.  Syphons  whose 
fittings  contain  lead  should  be  avoided,  as 
if  the  aerated  water  has  remained  long  in 
the  syphon,  it  is  likely  to  become  more  or 
less  impregnated  with  lead.  As  a  refine- 
ment upon  ordinary  syphons,  some  are 
made  with  silver-plated  fittings ;  and  here 
comes  in  the  dynamo  which  we  saw  at  the 
beginning  of  our  perambulations.  But 
into  the  mysteries  of  electro-plating  we 
will  not  enter. 

Here,  too,  are  made  the  seltzogenes — 
which  syphons  have  rather  put  into  the 
shade,  bat  which  are  still  useful,  and  used 
in  regions  beyond  the  range  of  mineral- 
water  carts.  And  these  seltzogenes  bring 
us,  as  it  were,  to  the  infancy  of  the  manu- 
facture. For  most  people  can  remember 
strange  and  weird  specimens  of  earlier 
contrivances  of  the  kind,  some .  cased  in 
leather  bands,  others  enclosed  in  wicker- 
work,  found  in  country  houses  and  old- 
fashioned  abodes;  but  the  secret  of  mani- 
pulating which  was  generally  lost.  The 
writer  remembers  a  very  ancient  specimen 
of  the  kind  which  must. have  been  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  the  seltzogene — a  glass 
vessel  of  many  curious  parts,  into  which 
were  introduced  pounded  marble  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  result  being  a  slightly 
acidulated  and  slightly  aerated  drink,  which 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  all  the 
elaborate  preparations  which  were  made  for 
its  manufacture. 

Altogether,  we  have  been  agreeably 
surprised  at  the  variety  and  interest 
attaching  to  the  manufacture  of  mineral 
waters,  and  now  curiosity  is  aroused  as  to 
the  possibility  of  estimating  the  general 
movement  of  a  trade  which  is  taking  such 
a  wide  developement  Bat  where  shall 
we  look  for  the  statistics  on  which  to 
base  any  general  estimate)  Here  our 
host  suggests  a  rough  way  of  making  a 
guess  at  we  general  trade  of  London.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  six  thousand 
horses  are  employed,  in  London  alone,  in 
what  is  called  mineral  -  water  vannine. 
For  each  horse  at  work  it  may  be  fairly 


calculated  that  three  people  are  employed 
— men,  women,  and  girls — and  that  would 
give  a  total  of  eighteen  thousand  persons, 
whose  livelihoods  are  dependent  on  the 
success  of  the  trade.  Six  thousand  horses, 
too,  would  imply  that  about  two  thousand 
vans  are  drawn  about — and  at  a  good 
pace — by  the  said  horses,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally estimated  in  the  trade  that  a  van, 
to  do  any  good,  must  carry  out  a  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  stufif  in  the  year.  Two 
thousand  by  a  thousand  gives  two  millions, 
which  is  probably  not  very  far  from  the 
mark ;  that  is,  mineral  waters  to  the  value 
of  two  millions  of  pounds  are  sold  in 
London  every  year. 


Bt  ELEANOR  G.  PBICE. 
Author  qf «'  Qtrald,"  "  Alexia,"  §to,,  dei 

PART  n. 

CHAPTER  XVI.      A  SONNBT. 

There  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  • 
truth  and  justice  in  all  that  Canon  Percival 
said  to  Paul  after  dinner,  to  which 
Paul  listened  with  his  head  bent  down, 
silent,  because  of  a  most  strange,  un- 
reasonable feeling  that  he  could  not  speak 
without  defending  Gelia.  And  then  the 
Canon  would  have  thought  him  either 
wicked  or  mad,  for  how  could  any  right- 
thinking  man  defend  or  even  excuse  her  % 
Besides,  the  Canon  was  not  at  all  in  a 
state  for  argument^  if  anything  of  the 
kind  had  been  decently  possible. 

He  had  never  been  so  shocked  in  hia 
life.  Celiacs  conduct  was  unheard-of, 
scandalous.  To  be  sure,  she  had  been 
badly  brought  up ;  her  father  and  mother 
had  been  poor  sort  of  examples  to  her; 
but  there  had  been  a  time  when  certainly 
there  were  better  hopes  of  her. 

However,  the  Canon  had  never  approved 
of  that  French  marriage ;  and  he  could 
feel  no  more  respect  for  a  woman  who 
could  change  her  religion,  like  a  pair  of 
gloves,  in  order  to  make  life  in  a  foreign 
country  less  troublesome.  But  all  that,  of 
course,  was  nothing  to  her  present  doings. 
Her  extraordinary  disrespect  for  her 
husband's  memory,  her  utter  want  of 
feeling,  even  of  decency,  were  only 
equalled  by  her  astounding  coolness  and 
insolence.  She  had  again  changed  her 
religion,  returning  to  the  Church  of 
England.     This  was  news  to  Paul 

"A  most  valuable  recovery  1"  said  the 
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CanoD,  who  wm  seldom  goaded  into 
aavcasm,  being  a  good-tempered  maa 

The  wonder  was^  in  his  opinion,  that 
she  had  not  proposed  a  gay  wedding  in 
WodlsboToagh  Cathedral,  with  anthems 
and  wedding  marches.  However,  it  was 
almost  as  bad  to  invite  her  nnole  and  annt 
to  a  quiet  marriage  in  London,  actually 
asking  him,  Oanon  Percival,  to  degrade 
himself  by  performing  tiie  ceremony.  Of 
course  he  had  flatly  refused;  nothing 
would  induce  hfan  or  Mrs.  Percival  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  her.  He  flattered 
himself  that  she  thoroughly  understood 
his  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  his  hope 
that  he  should  see  and  hear  as  little  more 
of  her  as  possible.  That  she  was  to  be  his 
daughter-in-law  was  of  course  a  terrible 
addition  to  the  grief  of  it  all;  and  the 
poor  Canon  went  on  to  speak  very  bitterly 
of  Vincent. 

" That  woman,"  he  said,  "has  been  the 
ruin  of  him.  Mr&  Percival  tells  me  that 
the  attachment  is  one  of  long  standing; 
and  she  thinks  it  was  at  the  bottom  of 
Celia's  breaking  ofif  with  yon.  You  had  a 
fortunate  escape,  Paul.  But  why,  in 
Heaven's  name,  did  she  not  marry  him 
Uien  ?  What  was  the  object  of  marrying 
that  Frenchman,  poor  fellow,  if  she  did  not 
care  for  him  1 " 

*' How  should  I  knowl.  I  suppose  she 
had  her  reasons,"  said  Paul. 

''  Bad  reasons — bad,  like  everything  else 
about  her,"  said  the  Canon. 

Paul  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  which  he 
found  empty.  After  dreaming  over  the 
fire  for  some  time,  he  went  to  the  piano, 
and  sat  there  playing  wild,  melancholy 
music,  which  took  him  back  to  the  woods 
and  the  heathery  wastes  of  Anjou. 

Once  more  he  was  walking  with  AchQle 
de  Montmirail,  and  listing  to  his  kind 
voice  as  he  talked,  and  watching  the 
brightness  in  his  face,  as  there  looked  out 
a  soul  whose  judgements  were  different, 
larger,  more  generous  than  those  of 
ordinary  men.  Even  then,  it  had  struck 
Paul's  ^  fancy  as  very  strange  that  the 
Marquis's  last  trouble  of  mind  should  be — 
not  that  his  wife  did  not  love  him  as  he 
loved  her — ^but  the  fear  that  he  had  in 
any  way  hindered  the  happiness  of  her 
Ufe. 

Such  a  feeling,  no  doubt,  such  an  almost 
exaggerated  generosity  was  more  to  be 
expected  from  a  very  spiritual  woman's 
nature  than  from  any  man.  It  was  a 
wonderful  thing  to  exist  in  a  simple,  cheer- 


ful, straightforward  Frenchman,  like  Achille 
de  MontmiraiL 

And  what  would  he  say  now,  this  poor 
soul,  forgotten  and  outraged  by  the  woman 
whose  happiness  had  been  his  one  anxiety  9 
Other  people  might  be  angry  for  him ;  it 
was  right  that  they  diould  be ;  bat  what 
would  he  say,  if  he  knew  f  Would  he  find 
it  an  unpardonable  sin,  if  she  chose  to  take 
her  happiness  in  her  own  way  %  Somehow 
Paul  suspected  that  he  would  judge  his 
wife  more  tenderly  than  any  one  else  did. 
Perhaps,  he  thought,  some  day  he  might 
be  able  to  make  Antoinette  understand 
this,  and  forgive  Celia,  for  whom  she 
always  seemed  to  feel  something  of  her 
father*s  generous  love. 

Paul  went  on  playing  softly,  till  Mrs. 
Percival  came  into  the  room,  when  he 
stopped,  and  got  up  from  the  piano. 

"What  were  you  playing,  Paul?"  she 
said. 

"Just  then,"  he  answered,  ''I  was  play- 
ing a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare's — ^you  know 
it — *  No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am 
dead.'  And,  do  you  know,  I  was  thinking 
of  somebody  who  might  have  given  that 
sonnet  to  his  wife,  and  meant  every  word 
of  it.  I  was  thinking  that  he  would  not 
have  wanted  her  friends  to  be  too  hard  on 
her.  Of  course  I  could  not  say  so  to  the 
Canon." 

"Of  course  not,  you  odd  boy  I"  said 
Mrs.  Percival,  smiling,  though  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  "  Well,  I  dare  say  you 
may  be  partly  right ;  he  was  rather  like  a 
saint,  or  a  poet,  or  something  of  that  sort 
But  whatever  he  may  have  been,  however 
forgiving  and  beautiful-— I  should  call  it 
cather  unnatural,  not  exactly  human " 

"  Supernatural,  superhuman,"  murmured 
Paul. 

"Well,  I  don't  know — we  are  human, 
after  all,  and  it  is  better  to  be  what  we 
are.  Anyhow,  it  does  not  alter  right  and 
wrong.  She  is  behaving  most  abominably' 
So  is  Vincent,  but  she  has  led  him  on ;  and, 
after  aU,  he  has  cared  about  her  for  ye^^'^' 

"That  may  be  her  excuse,  too,"  ««» 
Paul.  "I  think— it  would  have  been 
better  if  she  had  married  him  a  long  time 

ago." 

Mrs.  Percival  sighed.  "What  ia  the 
use  of  looking  back!"  she  said.  "Come 
and  sit  by  the  fire.  Nobody  will  interropt 
us.  She  has  gone  to  her  room,  fto^ 
Antoinette  is  with  her.  That  poor  chOd 
is  rather  puzzled  at  her  stepmother's  pro- 
ceedings. How  she  is  to  be  told,  I  don  t 
know." 
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**  It  won't  be  so  hard,  because  she  is  very 
noble,  and  can  bear  things,"  said  Paiil« 

He  followed  Mrs.  Perdval  to  the  fire 
and  aat  down  opposite  to  her,  leaning 
forward  with  his  head  npon  his  hands. 

"  It  all  seems  like  a  bad  dream,"  he  said. 
'<  I  suppose  we  shall  wake  some  day.  In 
five  more  years  you  will  have  them  coming 
home  from  India,  and  it  will  be  all  quite 
natural.  Do  you  think  they  will  be 
happy  1 " 

''Few  people  ever  deserved  it  less,"  said 
Mrs.  Percival.  ''  No,  Paul ;  as  you  ask 
me,  I  don't.     I  know  them  both  too  well." 

"  Poor  Gelia !  Then  that  will  be  punish- 
ment enough  for  her." 

'<  I  don't  pity  her  in  the  least,"  said  Mrs. 
PercivaL  ''She  has  arranged  things  all 
along  to  please  herself.  It  is  impossible, 
except  for  two  or  three  foolish  men,  to 
pity  or  love  a  nature  like  Celia.  As  to 
Vincent,  of  course  I  am  sorry  for  him; 
he  is  my  own  child." 

Paul  did  not  make  much  answer  to  this. 
"  Two  or  three  foolish  men  i "  he  repeated 
to  himself,  smiling  a  little.  "  You  did  not 
always  think  it  such  foolishness,  did  you  ?  " 

"I  always  had  my  misgivings;  she  was 
always  a  strange  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Percival. 
"Don't  reproach  me  now,  Paul" 

"I  didn't  dream  of  reproaching  you.  I 
was  wondering  whether  I  should  venture 
to  tell  you  about  something  else — because 
I  should  rather  like  to  know  your  opinion 
— ^though  it  may  never  come  to  anything, 
and  certainly  won't  for  a  long  time,  till  all 
this  affair  has  blown  over.  But  I  have  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else,  all  these  last 
weeks,  and  I  came  here  to-day  with  only 
one  idea.  Your  letter  rather  encouraged 
me.  Are  you  too  much  bothered  to  listen 
to  me  now  1 " 

Mrs.  Percival's  face]  brightened;  her 
i^mpathy,  as  Paul  knew,  was  always  ready, 
and  she  had  a  power  of  throwing  o£f  un- 
pleasant thoughts,  which  most  people  might 
kave  envied  her. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  '* I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  will  give  me  something  nice  to 
think  about." 

Paul  then  went  on  to  talk  about 
Antoinette  de  Montmirail,  as  he  might 
have  talked  to  his  mother.  His  manner 
was  quiet,  grave,  and  restrained ;  but  Mrs. 
Peicmd  saw  that  a  great  change  had  come 
over  him  since  that  day  in  the  summer 
when  he  told  her  he  had  lost  his  faith  in 
women.  This  gentle  French  girl,  almost  a 
child  still,  with  the  beauty  of  a  pure  and 
trathftd  soul  shining  in  her  face,  with  the 


grief  that  she  had  borne  so  heroically,  with 
her  lonely  pUce  in  the  world,  and  now  her 
desertion  by  the  one  person  who  would 
have  been  likely  to  take  care  of  her ;  this 
child,  born  for  happiness,  over  whose  life 
for  five  years  the  half-seen  clouds  had  been 
gathering,  had  most  unconsciously  proved 
her  womanhood  by  making  a  conquest  of 
Paul  One  might  say  that  he  had  come 
out  of  Armida's  garden,  and  then,  after 
walking  across  a  desert,  found  himself 
unexpectedly  at  the  gate  of  Paradise.  He 
told  Mrs.  Percival  the  sibory  from  the 
beginning  —  his  meeting  Antoinette  in 
Roche's  shop  at  Tours,  that  day,  and  then 
her  father's  words  to  him,  which  made  the 
thing  seem  possible,  and  then  the  tragedy, 
and  the  days  after  i^  and  the  journey 
home,  and  all  his  doubts,  and  thoughts^ 
and  breedings  since.  Mrs.  Percival  listened, 
smiling,  her  brown  eyes  shining  as  she 
asked  little  questions  now  and  then ;  those 
eyes  of  hers  smiled  Paul's  most  secret 
confidences  out  of  him  now,  as  they  always 
did  long  aga 

"No,  I  should  not  feel  anxious  about 
her,"  she  said.  "  She  is  very  affectionate, 
and  so  perfectly  simple  in  all  her  ideas. 
I  must  say  for  Celia  that  she  has  not  spoilt 
that  child ;  she  has  very  wisely  kept  her 
innocent  and  young.  She  knows  nothing 
of  the  world ;  but  that  doesn't  matter. 
Yes,  I  think  you  can  make  her  happy  if 
you  choose,  Paul." 

But  Mrs.  Percival  did  not  speak  very 
positively,  and  she  sighed. 

"  Why  do  you  sigh  ?  "  said  PauL 
"  I  don't  know — I  am  a  little  afraid  of 
foreign  connections,  perhaps.    I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  the  wisest  thing  for  you — 
so  many  different  ideas." 

Paul  went  on  to  point  out  that  different 
ideas  mattered  absolutely  nothing  at  all,  if 
people  cared  for  each  other. 

"  Perhaps  they  don't,  for  a  few  months," 
said  Mrs.  PercivaL  "  But  life  is  not  tuned 
to  that  pitch  for  ever,  my  dear  PauL" 

"Well,  all  that  is  not  the  question 
now,"  he  said,  a  little  impatiently.  "  Tell 
me,  do  you  think  I  am  a  lunatic  9  Do  you 
think  she  has  the  smallest  liking  at  all  for 
me?" 

"  I  think  she  likes  you  very  much  in- 
deed," said  Mrs.  Percival  "  Partly  because 
her  father  did,  you  understand.  As  to 
the  sort  of  liking  you  want,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  she  doesn't  know  what  it  is.  And 
I  am  a  little  afraid  that  this  behaviour  of 
Celia's  will  make  her  hate  everything  and 
everybody  English." 
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Paal  thought  over  these  remarks  with- 
out making  any  reply.  He  thought  per- 
haps, in  one  thing,  he  was  wiser  than  Mrs. 
Percival,  remembering  certain  looks  from 
those  ''sweetest  eyes/'  which  had  answered 
his  own. 

"  Celia  told  me  something  she  had  done 
for  Antoinette/'  Mrs.  Perciral  went  on 
presently.  ''She  was  in  Paris  the  other 
day,  yon  know.  I  could  not  understand 
what  she  went  for ;  but  it  seems  that  she 
went  .on  purpose  to  settle  this  business. 
The  poor  old  Tour  Blanche  belonged  to 
her ;  she  has  made  some  arrangement, 
some  alteration,  and  gives  it  up  to 
Antoinette.  Perfectly  right  and  fair,  and 
a  comfort  to  herself,  I  should  think,  for 
she  could  never  wish  to  go  there  again. 
Most  of  the  furniture  is  hers,  I  believe; 

but  that  could  easily Well,  Paul,  it 

is  getting  late,  and  I  don't  think  you  are 
listening  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  am.  Does  Mademoiselle  de 
Montmirail  know  of  this  1 " 

"  No,  she  knows  nothing  —  nothing. 
Nor  will  she  know  anything,  I  suppose, 
till  this  dreadful  marriage  is  over." 

''  And,  now  that  I  have  told  you,  do  you 
mind  my  staying  a  few  days  % " 

"Stay  by  all  means  if  you  like.  But 
don't  make  the  complications  worse  by 
saying  anything  now." 

"  You  may  trust  me,  Mrs.  Percival." 

'*  Very  well     Remember  that  I  do." 

There  was  a  train  to  London  from 
Woolsborough  before  eight  o'clock,  gene- 
rally known  as  "the  early  train,"  and  re- 
garded as  a  tormenting  monster  by  all  the 
good  people  of  Woolsborough  Close.  It  was 
a  fast  train,  arriving  in  London  before 
twelve,  so  that  convenience  often  got  the 
better  of  comfort,  and  filled  its  carriages 
with  dignified  clergy  and  their  families, 
even  in  such  months  as  November  and 
December.  Paul  found  that  Celia  was 
going  to  London  by  this  train;  he  also 
found  that  Canon  and  Mrs.  Percival  had 
given  no  orders  to  be  called  earlier  than 
usual;  and  on  the  whole  it  seemed  that 
he  must  see  Celia  off.  So  he  left  the 
house  quietly  in  the  first  glimmer  of  morn- 


ing, and  walked  down  in  a  cold,  frosty  fog 
to  the  station,  and  was  standing  there  on 
the  steps  when  Canon  Percival's  carriage 
drove  up,  with  Madame  de  Montmira^, 
her  maid,  and  quantities  of  luggage.  It 
looked  as  if  Celia  was  leaving  River  Gate, 
nevec  to  return  ;  though,  strange  con- 
tradiction, she  was  about  to  marry  the 
only  son  of  the  house. 

Celia  was  very  much  wrapped  up,  and 
her  long  black  veil  was  down ;  she  shivered 
with  the  cold,  even  her  voice  trembling  a 
little  as  flhe  said  to  Paul : 

"  This  is  kind  of  you ! " 

"  Have  you  seen  nobody  else  9 "  Paul 
could  not  help*  asking,  as  they  paced 
together  up  and  down  the  cold,  dark, 
dreary  platform. 

None  of  the  chapter,  it  appeared,  were 
going  to  town  that  morning. 

"  Aunt  Flo  came  to  her  door  and  kissed 
me,"  Celia  answered.  "She  is  not  so 
vicious,  poor  old  dear,  if  the  Canon  would 
let  her  alone,  and  of  course  she  is  devoted 
to — to  Vincent  I  made  a  mistake  in 
coming  down  here  myself  to  break  it  to 
them.  He  ought  to  have  come ;  he  would 
have  managed  his  mother.  I  saw  nobody 
else—- except  poor  Netta,  of  course.  She 
was  down ;  she  likes  getting  up  early,  even 
in  weather  like  this,  and  she  is  also  foolish 
enough  to  be  rather  fond  of  me.  Pauvre 
petite  1  I  wonder  what  will  become  of 
her  1 " 

Paul  said  nothing. 

"You  said  last  night,"  she  went  on, 
"  that  you  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
for  me — bat  perhaps  you  dou't  mean  it 
this  morning)" 

Paul  felt  himself  flushing  with  a  sudden 
surprise.  Perhaps  not  unnaturally,  he 
thought  she  was  going  to  say  something 
about  Antoinette. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  do  mean  it 
I  will  do  anything  in  the  world  for  yoo." 

"You  are  very  trusting,"  she  said.  "I 
don't  think  you  have  altered  for  the  worse. 
Well — will  you  come  to  my  wedding ) " 

He  could  answer  nothing  but:  "I  will" 

It  was  a  difficulty  from  which  there 
was  only  one  way  out ;  a  tolerably 
one,  but  straight  forward. 
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CHAPTER    XrX, 


"  Why  sLoald  I  ba  made  to  do  an  na- 
wortby  thing  1  Why  cauDot  this  thing, 
in  itself  right  and  expedient,  be  ac- 
complished by  honeat,  etraightforward 
meanB  1 "  reaBOned  Madge  with  herself  on 
the  day  following  Sir  Peter's  departure,  as 
she  thought  over  her  emphatic  rejection  of 
Mr.  Stubba's  obeeqnionaly-offered  servicea. 

She  had  risen  that  morning  strong  in 
her  resolve,  not  only  to  farther  vhat  she 
conceived  to  be  Lance's  best  interests  in 
life,  bnt  to  do  ho  by  means  which  consorted 
with  her  own  honesty  of  porpoae  and  in- 
tegrity of  heart.  Miss  Shore  should  be 
told  simply  and  plainly  that  her  seivices 
as  an  artist  were  no  longer  required,  and 
that  it  wonld  be  esteemed  a  favour  by  her- 
self and  Lady  Jadith  if  she  woald  as  soon 
as  possible  continne  her  jonmey  to  the 
North. 

Lady  Judith  must  of  coarse  be  previously 
consulted  on  the  matter ;  so  Madge  adverted 
to  it  across  the  breakfast-table. 

Her  remark,  however,  fell  literally  on 
deaf  ears.  Lady  Jadith  had  come  down 
to  breakfast  with  no  fewer  than  five 
telegrams  in  her  hand,  and  a  tirade 
against  Lance  on  her  lips,  She  had  quite 
forgotten  that  "he  was  a  good  fellow  at 
heart,  and  that  she  had  always  said  it,"  and 
now  remembered  only  his  "heedlessness 
and  want  of  respect  for  his  elders."  IToor 
out  of  the  five  telegrams  had  been  des- 
patched at  different  stages  of  Sir  Peter's 
journey  to  town,  and  eimply  reported  that 
he  waa   "  getting  along  all  right ; "  the 


fifth  bad  been  sent  the  first  thing  that 
morning,  just  to  show  that  he  waa  up  and 
doing.  As,  however,  the  first  foOr  had 
arrived  at  Lower  Upton  overnight  too 
late  for  delivery,  the  whole  five  had  been 
brought  in  a  batch  to  the  Caatle  the  first 
thing  that  morning. 

Lady  Jadith  tossed  them  all  con- 
temptuously across  the  table  to  Madge. 

"  You  may  read  just  whichever  you  like 
first,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "  It  doesn't  in 
the  least  matter  which.  One  properly- 
worded  telegram  would  have  done  for  the 
whole  lot.  Will  you  tell  me  that  that 
young  man  ever  lifts  his  little  finger  to 
keep  Sir  Peter  from  making  himself 
ridiculous  1  It's  my  belief  if  Sir  Peter 
ever  settles  down  quietly  for  ten  minutes, 
he  isn't  happy  till  he  has  set  him  going 
again,  And  now  that  they're  both  away 
together,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them, 
what  will  happen  goodness  only  knows  1 " 
And  so  forth. 

Madge,  so  soon  as  a  panae  occnrred, 
tried  to  bring  the  talk  round  to  Miss 
Shore. 

All  in  vain.  Lady  Jaditb,  bent  on  Sir 
Peter's  misdoings,  continaed  her  harangue. 

"He'll  be  sixty-three  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  this  month,  and  will  you  tell  -  me 
he  has  one  whit  more  sense  than  a  boy  of 
aixteen  1  Philanthropy  do  yoa  call  it  1 " 
(Madge,  by  way  of  diversion,  had  re- 
marked that  the  veal-and-ham  pie  on 
the  table  waa  particularly  good.)  "A 
nice  sort  of  philanthropy  that  is,  which 
lays  burthens  upon  other  people's 
ahonldeia,  and  straightway  forgets  all  abont 
them  1  Now  I  wonder  how  many  in- 
capables  he'll  pick  up  in  London  streets 
this  time  to  bnng  back  with  him.  I  can 
only  hope  that  the  wa^^nette  will  be  big 
enough  to  seat  them  alt." 
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And  once  upon  the  topic  of  prot^g^s, 
Lady  Jadith  did  not  let  it  go  until  the 
whole  army  of  Sir  Peter's  waifs  and  strays 
had  been  passed  in  review.  The  squinting 
stable-boy,  the  bow-legged  gardener's  lad, 
the  poultry-maid  who  would  have  been  "in 
her  right  place  picking  oakum  in  a  model 
prison,  instead  of  tending  prize-bred  poultry 
on  a  model  farm/'  And  last,  but  not  least, 
there  was  that  young  woman ''  who  sat  all 
day  long  in  front  of  an  easel  doing,  so  far 
as  any  one  could  see,  just  nothing  at  all, 
who  occupied  one  of  the  best  bedrooms — 
and  I  shall  want  every  one  of  the  bedrooms 
on  the  west  side  of  the  house  for  the 
twenty-first — and  who  won't  condescend  to 
give  any  account  of  herself  or  her  belong- 
ings, but  conducts  herself  as  if  she  were 
an  Empress  with  her  pedigree  before  the 
world.  But  I  do  think,  my  dear,  now  that 
Sir  Peter  is  away  and  not  likely  to  make 
a  fass  on  the  matter,  that  you  might  just 
put  a  question  or  two  to  the  young  lady 
as  to  the  length  of  time  her  sketches 
will  be  likely  to  occupy.  I  would  in- 
terrogate her  myself,  but  she  mumbles  so 
I  can'b  hear  a  word  she  says.  Is  she  Irish 
or  Welsh,  do  you  think  ? — ah,  be  so  good  as 
to  open  that  window,  the  room  is  stifling  1" 

Madge  rose  with  alacrity  from  the  table. 
"  I  will  go  this  very  minute  and  speak  to 
Miss  Shore  about  her  sketches,  and  if  she 
is  not  down  I  will  go  to  her  room,"  she 
said,  scarcely  crediting  the  fortunate  chance 
that  made  Lady  Judith's  wishes  so 
thoroughly  at  one  with  her  own. 

At  the  door,  however,  leading  into  the 
hall,  she  was  intercepted  by  Mr.  Stubbs, 
who  instead  of  his  usual  look  of  carefully- 
achieved  ezpressionlessness,  had  ''impor- 
tant information  to  give,"  plainly  written 
upon  his  features. 

*'  May  I  speak  with  you,  madam  f "  he 
said.  His  manner  emphasized  his  request ; 
it  seemed  to  add  :  "At  once  and  in 
private  1 " 

Madge  led  the  way  to  Sir  Peter's  study. 
Mr.  Stubbs  carefully  shut  the  door  behind 
him.     "  It's  about  Miss  Shore,"  he  began. 

Madge  slightly  bowed  but  remained 
standing.  "Whatever  this  man  has  to 
tell  shall  be  told  quickly  and  be  done  with 
it,"  she  said  to  herself.  I 

Mr.  Stubbs  noted  her  wish  for  concise- 
ness, and  fell  in  with  it. 

"  I  drew  your  attention,  madam,  to  Miss 
Shore's  eagerness  to  get  the  morning  papers 
so  soon  as  they  came  into  the  house.  To- 
day I  have  discovered  the  reasons  for  this' 
eagerness,"  he  said.  t 


"Stop,"  said  Madge,  "let  me  ask  a 
question.  Do  these  reasons  in  any  way 
concern  me  ?  If  they  do  not,  I  must  ask 
you  to  refrain  from  communicating  to  me 
whatever  you  may  have  discovered.  I  take 
no  interest  in  Miss  Shore  or  her  private 
affairs." 

Mr.  Stubbs  did  not  reply  immediately. 
It  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  to 
answer  this  question  point-blank,  and 
nothing  but  a  point-blank  answer  would 
suit  his  purpose. 

Presently  he  got  together  sufficient 
courage  for  the  reply. 

"  It  concerns  you,  madam,  bo  far  as  the 
happiness  of  Mr.  Glive  concerns  you.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  he  takes  the  deepest 
interest  in  Miss  Shore." 

Madge  flushed  scarlet.  How  she  would 
have  enjoyed  ordering  this  man  out  of  the 
room !  But  all  she  said  was  "  Go  on,"  in 
a  low,  nervous  tone. 

Mr.  Stubbs  went  on : 

"  Since  Miss  Shore  has  taken  to  reading 
the  papers  so  assiduously,  I  have  taken  caie 
to  have  duplicates  of  every  one  sent  to  the 
house.  All  the  same  I  send  up  every  morn- 
ing to  her  for  the  preceding  day's  papers, 
telling  her  that  I  file  them  for  reference. 
This  morning  the  papers  were  sent  down 
to  me  with  one  torn  at  one  of  the  corners, 
together  with  the  message,  that  Miss  Shore 
regretted  very  much  that  she  had  torn  the 
paper  accidentally.  Naturally  I  refer  to 
my  copy  of  the  paper  that  Miss  Shore  had 
torn  'accidentally,' and  in  the  torn  colunm 
I  find  this  paragraph." 

Here  he  unfolded  a  newspaper  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  spread  it  before  Madge 
on  the  table,  indicating  a  paragraph. 

Madge  read  as  follows : 

"The  little  fishing  village  of  Santa 
Maura,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  has  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  by  a 
singular  attempt  at  murder.  Thd  intended 
victim  was  a  Count  Palliardini,  who  was 
staying  at  a  little  chalet  he  owned 
among  the  mountains.  The  murder  must 
have  been  attempted  by  some  one  well 
acquainted  with  the  Count's  habit  of  sleep- 
ing during  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 
While  he  thus  slept,  it  seems  the  wine 
which  stood  beside  him  on  a  small  table 
had  poison  put  into  it,  and  on  awakening 
and  drinking  it  he  was  seized  with  all  the 
symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning.  Thanks, 
however,  possibly  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  dose  and  to  the  promptness  of  the 
remedies  administered,  he  recovered. 
The  strangest  part  of  the  story  remains 
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to  telL  The  Countess  Palliardini — 
the  Coant's  mother  —  was  seated  just 
within  the  door  of  the  house  with  her 
back  to  the  light  She  had  not  lighted  the 
lamps,  she  stated  at  the  judicial  inquiry, 
becaose  it  was  too  hot  to  do  anything  but 
fan  herself  and  eat  sweetmeats.  As  she 
sat  thus  in  the  twilight,  she  chanced  to 
lift  her  eyes  to  a  mirror  which  hung  over 
the  stoveplace  facing  the  door.  To  her 
great  surprise  she  saw  reflected  in  it,  not 
only  the  shadowy  trees  of  the  garden,  but 
also  the  face  and  figure  of  a  woman,  who 
must  have  been  standing  immediately  out- 
aide  the  door.  For  the  moment  she  was 
too  startled  to  move.  When  she  recovered 
herself  and  went  out  into  the  garden,  the 
woman  was  gone.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  the  police  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  their  endeavours  to  discover  the  perpe- 
trator of  the  crime." 

"  It  is  monstrous !  incredible  ! ''  she 
said,  not  addressing  Mr.  Stubbs,  but 
attering  her  own  thoughts,  and  moving 
towards  the  door  as  she  spoke  with  the 
newspaper  in  her  hand. 

Mr.  Stubbs  stood  between  her  and  the 
door. 

"May  I  ask  what  you  intend  to  do, 
madam ) "  he  said. 

"Do!"  replied  Madge  hotly,  "there  is 
only  one  thing  to  do.  Go  straight  to  her, 
tell  her  we  have  found  out  who  she  is,  and 
advise  her  to  get  out  of  the  house  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

Madge  had  a  fine  reputation  in  the 
coonty  for  a  kind  heart  and  a  generous 
temper ;  but  if  at  that  moment  she  could 
by  ''lettres  de  cachet"  have  consigned 
that  '*girl  in  grey"  to  a  cellar  -  prison, 
there  was  little  doubt  but  what  she  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  that  reputation  of 
hers  for  that  of  the  Pompadour. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  if  I  suggest  a  more 
pmdent  course.  We  know  who  she  is — 
you  and  I,  that  is — ^but  it  would  be  difficalt 
to  impress  other  people  with  our  convic- 
tions as  matters  stand  at  present." 

Howthe  "you  and  I"grated  uponMadge's 
ear  even  in  that  moment  of  excitement  1 

"What  do  you  propose  doing,  thenf " 
&he  asked  curtly. 

^ "  I  propose  to  make  the  young  lady  con- 
^'ct  herself,  and  of  her  own  free  will  take 
flight  from  the  house  and  keep  out  of  our 
way— out  of  Mr,  Olive's  way,"  this  was 
said  with  a  furtive  but  keen  look  into 
badge's  face,  which  once  more  sent  the 
blood  mounting  to  her  brow. 

"  You  see  it  is  just  this,"  Mr.  Stubbs 


went  on  after  a  moment's  pause.  '^  I  have 
farther  evidence  to  produce;  but  all  the 
same  it  is  not  evidence  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, and  if  we  make  a  martyr  of  the 
young  lady,  and  other  persons" — here 
another  keen  look  into  Madge's  face — 
"choose  to  constitute  themselves  her 
champions  and  contest  that  evidence,  we 
simply  put  ourselves  in  an  ugly  light  and 
the  young  lady  into  a  favourable  one." 

Again  that  odious  "We ! " 

*'  Bat  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  on  the 
matter,"  Madge  cried.  "She  comes  into 
the  house  under  an  assumed  name;  she 
refuses  to  give  an  account  of  herself;  she 
dares  not  look  into  a  mirror ;  she  is  eager 
for  the  daily  papers ;  she  tears  out  a  para- 
graph that  might  criminate  her.  No  one 
in  their  senses  could  refuse  to  believe  such 
evidence ! " 

"  Is  a  man  in  love  ever  in  his  senses  1 " 
said  Mr.  Stubbs  coolly,  and  now  looking 
Madge  full  in  the  face. 

Madge  winced  at  his  words,  but  dared 
not  grow  furious  at  them. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  Mr.  Stubbs  went  on 
when  he  saw  that  his  words  and  look 
combined  had  done  satisfactory  work, 
"  every  one  of  the  circumstances  you  have 
mentioned  could  be  explained,  by  any 
romantic,  pitiful  story  the  young  lady 
might  choose  to  concoct  You  might 
suggest  our  handing  her  over  to  the  police 
on  the  strength  of  our  suspicions.  That 
would  be  simply  to  make  stronger  still  her 
claim  to  sympathy.  It  is  more  than  likely 
that  the  police  could  not  substantiate  any 
charge  against  her,  for  there  is  nothing 
said  in  this  paragraph  as  to  the  Countess 
Palliardini's  power  to  identify  the  face  she 
saw.  No,  no,  my  dear  madam,  take  my 
advice  :  you  want  this  young  lady  turned 
out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
quietly  as  possible,  as  finally  as  possible. 
Let  us  make  her  eject  herself.  I  have  a 
plan  to  propose " 

Madge  here  cut  short  Ms  sentences  with 
the  abruptly-put  question :  "  What  is  the 
other  evidence  of  which  you  spoke  just 
now  % " 

Mr.  Stubbs  drew  from  his  pocket  a  roll 
of  card-board  which  he  spread  before 
Madge  on  the  table. 

On  it  was  sketched  in  water-colours, 
slightly  and  roughly,  a  mountain,  at  the 
base  of  which  was  a  small  country  house. 
A  gloomy  sky  had  been  lightly  washed  in, 
and  high  over  one  of  the  mountain  peaks 
shone  out  a  bright  star.  The  foreground 
of  the  picture  was  unfinished. 
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Mr.  Stabbs  watched  the  changes  in 
Madge's  face  as  she  looked  at  the  sketch. 

"  Do  yoa  remember,  madam,"  he  asked, 
''  that  Mr.  Clive  on  one  occasion  advised 
Miss  Shore  to  paint  out  what  was  in  her 
eyes  so  that  she  might  be  able  to  see  what 
was  outside  them  t " 

Madge  stared  at  him.  *'  It  was  said  in 
my  presence/'  she  answered, "  but  you  were 
not  there." 

"  I  was  just  behind  the  Venetian  blinds 
in  the  billiard-room,  and  could  not  help 
hearing  the  remark." 

Madge,  remembering  a  certain  occasion 
on  which  she  had  been  an  unwilling  listener 
behind  those  self-same  blinds,  could  say 
nothing  to  this. 

"  Miss  Shore  followed  Mr.  Olive's  advice. 
Two  days  afterwards  I  found  this  sketch 
among  some  others  in  a  less  advanced 
stage  in  a  waste-paper  basket  which  a 
housemaid  was  bringing  across  the  gallery 
from  Mifis  Shore's  room." 

*'  Across  the  gallery  from  Miss  Shore's 
room ! "  repeated  Madge,  almost  dumb- 
foundered  at  the  deliberate  system  of 
espionage  which  these  words  revealed. 

''  In  the  course  of  my  chequered  career, 
madam,  I  have  occasionally  found  waste- 
paper  baskets  to  be  mines  of  hidden  trea- 
sures," said  Mr.  Stubbs,  answering  the 
thought  written  on  her  face. 

Madge  wondered  whether,  "  in  the  course 
of  his  chequered  career,"  he  had  served  his 
time  in  a  private  enquiry  office,  but  did 
not  express  the  wonder. 

*'Tou  will  observe,  madam,''  he  went 
on  to  say,  **  that  this  sketch  was  torn  in 
half,  and  that  I  have  pieced  it  together  at 
the  back.  No  doubt,  after  Miss  Shore,  in 
pursuance  of  Mr.  dive's  advice,  had  made 
two  or  three  such  sketches,  she  found  herself 
able  to  paint  not  what  was  in  her  mind,  but 
what  was  before  her.  She  had  no  other 
object  than  this  in  making  these  sketches, 
and  consequently  destroyed  them  when 
finished.  Now,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  turn  your  attention  once  more 
to  the  paragraph  we  have  just  been  read- 
ing, you  wiU  see  that  in  it  are  mentioned 
mountains,  ravines,  and  a  small  country 
house — all  are  in  this  picture.  The  time 
given  for  the  attempt  at  murder  is  the 
early  evening,  in  other  words,  the  twilight. 
This  is  a  twilight  scene — look  at  the  star 
fully  painted  out,  though  the  picture  in 
other  parts  is  merely  outlined." 

"  Yet,"  cried  Madge,  "  in  the  face  of  all 
this  yon  tell  me  we  have  not  evidence 
sufficient  to  convict  this  young  woman  of 


an  attempt  at  murder,  to  the  minds  of 
people  who  have  a  fair  amount  of  ccHnmon- 
sense." 

'*  Has  a  young  man  of  seven-and-twenty, 
supposing  that  he  has  eyes  in  his  head, 
much  common-sense  at  command  in  the 
presence  of  a  beautifu),  mysterious,  aad 
forlorn  young  woman  9  " 

Madge  winced  again ;  yet  her  common- 
sense  was  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Stubbs's  remark.  Beauty,  mystery, 
forlomness,  had  been  the  three-fold  eord 
that  had  drawn  Lance  to  the  side  of  "  that 
girl  in  grey." 

''Let  me  repeat,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs, 
noting  how  the  allufiions  to  Lance  hit  the 
mark,  "that  the  most  e£Eectual  way  of 
finally  getting  rid  of  this  young  lady  will 
be  to  make  her  eject  herself.  If  yoa  can 
spare  me  another  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
will  fully  explain  my  plan  to  you.  It  is 
the  result  of  careful  thought,  and  I  trust 
it  may  meet  with  your  approval." 

But  Mr.  Stubbs  must  have  miscalculated 
the  lengthiness  of  the  project  he  had  to 
unfold,  or  else  he  and  Madge  must  have 
had  other  subjects  of  conversation,  for  not 
fifteen  minutes,  no,  nor  even  fifty,  saw  the 
end  of  their  interview. 

It  was  close  upon  luncheon-time  when 
Madge  came  out  of  the  study.  She 
looked  downcast  and  thoughtful.  If  Lady 
Judith,  as  they  sat  at  luncheon  together, 
had  used  her  eyes  with  as  much  energy 
as  she  did  her  tongue,  she  might  hare 
seen  that  Madge  ate  next  to  nothing,  and 
that  she  toyed  incessantly  with  a  small 
key  that  hung  upon  her  watch-chain  as  if 
its  presence  there  were  an  irritation  to 
her. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  she  had  a  com- 
munication to  make  which  not  a  little 
surprised  Lady  Judith.    It  was  : 

"I  have  been  thinking  again  over  the 
matter ;  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  should  like 
Miss  Shore  to  finish  the  water-colours  she 
has  begun  for  my  little  room.  She  can't 
be  much  longer  now  over  them;  a  fort- 
night, I  should  say,  would  Eee  them 
finished." 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  GEEAT  SAINT 
BEENAED  HOSPICE. 


From  early  childhood  most  of  us  have 
been  familiar  with  pictures  and  stories  in 
which  the  Saint  Bernard  Monks  and  dogs, 
and  their  isolated  mountain  home,  are  the 
fascinating  objects  of  interest.   Thus,  when 
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the  opportunity  offered  to  visit  the  far- 
famed  Hospice,  it  seemed  no  strange  place 
for  which  we  were  bound,  but  rather,  that 
acquaintance  with  a  well-known  spot  was 
aboat  to  be  renewed. 

We  started  from  hot,  mosquito-haunted 
Martigny  in  bright,  unclouded  weather, 
and  our  spirits  Gghtened  at  the  thought 
that  we  were  again  ascending  the  heights ; 
for  the  Ehone  Valley  is  a  saddening 
exchange  from  peaks,  glaciers,  and  snow- 
fields. 

At  Bourg  Saint  Pierre,  the  last  village 
on  our  journey,  records  of  both  far  off 
and  near  historical  events  are  to  be  seen. 
An  ancient  Boman  milestone  by  the  way- 
side reminds  us  that  the  Pass  was  known 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  to  the 
people  of  that  then  world-wide  Empire; 
and  also  that  their  Emperor  Gonstantine 
improved  the  road  a.d.  339.  The  inn 
where  we  lunched  at  this  place,  by  its 
name  Hotel  Dejeuner  de  Napoleon,  supplies 
the  modem  incident,  causing  us  to  re- 
member that  Napoleon's  memorable  crossing 
of  the  Alps  was  by  this  route. 

Saint  Pierre,  with  respect  to  an  all- 
pervading  uninvitingness  of  appearance, 
was  no  exception  to  the  other  villages 
through  which  we  had  passed ;  and  way- 
farers' comments  in  the  visitors'  book  at 
the  hotel  bore  much  on  the  absence  of  that 
virtue  which  is  considered  to  rank  next  to 
godliness.  Some  tourists,,  who  had  passed 
the  night  in  this  place,  evidently  had  not 
found  the  solitude  it  was  natural  to  expect 
during  the  silent  hours  of  darkness ;  there 
had  been,  it  seemed,  far  too  much  society 
in  the  form  of  a  varied  and  vivacious 
assortment  of  insect  life.  Plentiful  re- 
marks, scattered  through  the  book,  upon 
the  subject  of  dirty  and  unpalatable  food, 
caused  us  many  ominous  forebodings 
relative  to  our  own  luncheon  then  pre- 
paring. Probably  these  fears  predisposed 
us  to  deem  the  meal  more  tolerable  than 
we  might  otherwise  have  considered  it; 
and  its  unexpected  passability  apparently 
induced  one  of  our  number  to  take  a  most 
favourable  view  of  affairs  generally,  and  of 
our  unworthy  selves  particularly.  For 
after  we  had  inscribed  our  names  in  the 
complaining  visitors'  book,  she  added  the 
information  that  our  entertainment  had 
afforded  us  entire  satisfaction,  because  we 
happily  possessed  good  spirits,  good 
tempers,  and  good  digestions.  This  as- 
sertion was  a  trifle  too  optimistic  in  tone 
to  suit  the  uncompromising  member  of 
our  party,  and  she  wrote  the  one  signifi- 


cant word,  "  sometimes,"  after  the  ego- 
tistical eulogium. 

Oar  next  halt  was  at  a  deserted-looking 
inn,  named  the  Gantine  de  Proz.  Here 
the  carriage  road  ends,  and  the  journey 
has  to  be  concluded  on  mules  or  on  foot 
We  chose  the  former  mode  of  locomotion  ; 
although,  as  we  surveyed  the  ill-fitting, 
sorry  saddles,  and  the  rotten  straps  tied 
together  with  odd  pieces  of  string,  in 
which  we  had  to  place  our  trust,  we 
wondered  how  long  it  would  be,  after  we 
were  mounted,  before  we  might  find  our- 
selves abruptly  and  ignominiously  deposited 
on  the  stony  path,  or  in  a  water-course. 
But  there  was  no  pretext,  on  this  occa- 
sion, for  travellers'  tales  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  from  dangers  by  flood  and  field ; 
and  we  reached  our  goal  in  safety,  if  not 
altogether  in  comfort. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hospice, 
the  scenery  is  intensely  drear,  and  sad, 
and  sombre  in  character.  At  an  altitude 
which  is  too  great  for  the  growth  of  trees 
or  shrubs  of  any  description,  we  are  apt  to 
expect  an  extensive  panorama  of  lower- 
lying  land  to  present  itself  to  our  gaze ; 
but  this  highest  winter  habitation  is  sur- 
rounded solely  by  snow-streaked  mountain 
summits,  and  during  most  of  the  time  of 
our  sojourn,  even  these  were  invisible,  for 
we  were  in  cloud-land,  and  therefore 
"  viewed  the  mist  and  missed  the  view." 
The  dull,  yellowish  greenish-coloured  lake 
adjacent  to  the  Monastery  is,  I  should 
imagine,  the  least  lovely  of  mountain 
tarns ;  its  chief  claim  to  interest  being  that 
the  boundary  column  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  with  the  names  of  these  countries 
graven  on  opposite  sides,  is  situated  on  the 
bank. 

The  beneficent  work  for  which  the  Saint  \^ 
Bernard  Monks  are  noted,  probably  in- 
clines us  to  think  of  their  abode  as  not 
altogether  unsimilar  in  appearance  to  the 
ancient  religious  houses  of  our  own  land ; 
and,  forgetful  of  the  representation  in 
pictures,  we  were  perhaps  scarcely  prepared 
to  find  a  building  eg  entirely  like  a  fortress 
or  barrack.  When,  however,  we  consider 
the  climatic  conditions  of  this  region,  we 
know  that  the  style  of  structure  suited  to 
the  sheltered  spots  mostly  occupied  by  our 
old  Abbeys^  would  hardly  be  desirable  here, 
where  great  solidity  is  necessary  to  exclude 
the  excessive  cold,  and  also,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  render  the  edifice  avalanche- 
proof,  for,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  winter 
months,  news  arrives  that  the  Hospice  has 
been  partially  buried  beneath  masses  of 
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snow  which  descended  from  the  over- 
shadowiDg  peaks. 

A  second,  smaller,  bnt  snbstantial  build- 
ing is  used  as  a  store-house,  or,  if  necessary, 
for  the  reception  of  poor  travellers.  But, 
without  doubt,  the  essential  need  for  its 
presence  is  the  shelter  it  would  afford  in 
the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  in  the  Mon- 
astery ;  which,  should  it  happen  during  the 
winter  months,  would  probably  cause 
death,  from  exposure,  to  the  occupants. 

A  third  building,  of  stone,  and  rather 
hut-like  in  form,  with  a  cross  upon  it^  we 
found  to  be  the  celebrated  <' Morgue," 
where  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  those 
wayfarers  whose  death-bed  has  been  the 
snow.  The  interior  presents  a  ghastly 
sight  The  bodies  are  clad  in  winding- 
sheets,  with  the  faces  and  liands  left  un- 
covered; they  are  stood  up  against  the 
walls,  in  all  kinds  of  attitudes,  and  at 
all  kinds  of  angles — there  has  been  no 
attempt  to  compose  the  limbs.  The  low 
temperature  and  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere prevents  decay,  and  retards  de- 
composition. Annoyance  to  the  olfactory 
nerves  is  consequently  very  slight;  but 
there  was  enough,  combined  with  the 
gruesomeness  of  the  spectacle,  to  cause 
my  allowing  most  of  the  dishes  to  pass  at 
dinner,  which  meal  happened  to  follow 
close  upon  our  inspection  of  this  grim 
exhibition. 

The  dead  wayfarers  are  thus  located,  we 
are  told,  that  friends  may  be  enabled  to 
recognise  the  remains  ;  and  this  is  con- 
sidered possible  when  so  long  a  time  as 
three  years  have  elapsed  after  death. 

When  the  bodies  fall  to  pieces  the  bones 
are  gathered  up  and  deposited  in  a  vault 
at  the  rear  of  the  dead-house :  separate 
graves  could  not  easily  be  excavated  in  the 
rocky  ground  of  the  Great  Saint  Bernard. 
Indeed,  in  most  of  the  stony,  mountainous 
parts  of  Switzerland,  where  cultivable 
ground  is  necessarily  precious,  there  seems 
a  difficulty  in  sparing  adequate  space  for 
burial,  and  in  these  districts  it  is  very  usual 
to  find  a  charnel-house  in  the  churchyard 
containing  a  pile  of  skulls  and  bones  which 
have  been  taken  from  graves  to  make  room 
for  fresh  arrivals. 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
that  the  dogs  at  the  Hospice  are  of  the 
smooth,  short-haired  breed,  as  in  pictures 
they  are  almost  invariably  represented  as 
belonging  to  the  rough-coated  variety. 
This  latter  species,  however,  I  understand 
was  originally  employed  by  the  monks, 
and  the  remains  of  the  famous  "  Barry," 


exhibited  in  the  Natural  History  Maseum 
at  Berne,  appears  to  prove  this  inference. 
The  change  aeems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  tendency  of  the  heavy,  long  hair  to 
absorb  the  snow. 

Many  are  the  anecdotes — possibly  more 
or  less  apocryphal^ — relating  to  the  wonder- 
ful «ctB  of  these  remarkably  sagacious 
animals.  One  of  their  number,  we  read, 
was  individually  instrumental  in  saving 
twenty-two  lives,  and  died  in  harness 
through  the  fall  of  an  avalanche;  an- 
other, it  is  narrated,  rescued  forty  strayed 
or  stupefied  travellers,  among  them  being 
a  little  lad  whom  this  faithful  friend  of 
man  restored  to  consciousness  by  caressing 
and  licking  his  face  and  hands ;  and  then 
the  child,  so  the  story  runs,  climbed  upon 
his  deliverer's  back,  and^  clinging  round 
his  neck,  was  thus  carried  in  triumph  to 
the  sheltering  Hospice.  When  we  look 
into  ''Baedeker"  for  a  really  authoritative 
statement,  we  find  '^  Bany  "  alone  referred 
to  in  the  brief  remark  that  he  '*  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  lives  of  fifteen  persona" 
But,  surely,  this  is  no  mean  record  of  work 
nobly  done,  and  we  can  extend  our  hero- 
worship  to  ''Barry''  and  his  successors; 
with  the  latter  of  whom  we  felt  it  an 
honour  to  become  personally  acquainted. 
And  that  sense  of  homage  has  deepened 
since  we  have  heard  that  during  the  past 
winter  they  have  been  the  saviours  of  six 
human  beings,  on  whom  the  shadow  of  the 
dark  valley  had  fallen. 

The  health  of  the  monks,  it  is  stated, 
suffers  greatly  through  the  rigorous  tem- 
perature of  their  solitary  dwelling;  and, 
after  a  residence  there  of  about  fifteen 
years,  they  have  to  seek  a  milder  air  to 
prolong  their  shattered  lives.  The  saying 
'^  nine  months  winter,  and  three  months 
cold,"  which  is,  perhaps  exaggeratedly, 
quoted  by  the  natives  when  referring  to 
the  climate  of  another  elevated  portion  of 
Switzerland^  appears  precisely  to  describe 
the  weather  on  the  Great  Saint  Bernard, 
where  we  found  patches  of  snow  lying 
about  our  path,  although  we  had  been 
mosquito-bitten  in  the  morning  at  Martigny. 
After  dinner  we  should  doubtless  have 
gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  a  fire  being 
lighted  for  our  special  benefit,  had  we  not 
been  aware  that  payment  for  our  fare  and 
board  was  optional,  and  also  that  fuel  is  so 
valuable  a  commodity  in  those  regions  that 
as  many  as  twenty  horses,  or  mules,  are 
employed  daily,  during  the  three  summer 
months,  in  bringing  wood  from  a  valley 
twelve  miles  distant. 
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Some  fallow-sojoamers  at  the  Hospice 
spoke  of  a  narrow  escape  from  a  probably 
fatal  accident,  which  they  had  experienced 
on  their  journey  thither  by  the  same  route 
as  ourselires.  A  mule,  that  was  either 
bUndy  or  had  been  frightened,  came  rush- 
ing down  the  road  along  which  they  were 
driving ;  it  blundered  against  the  startled 
horses,  who  backed  in  their  fear;  and, 
before  the  driver  had  time  to  dismount 
and  seize  the  bridle,  the  near  hind  wheel 
of  the  carriage  was  over  the  edge  of  a 
precipice.  Evidently  those  people  who 
find  a  '^floup^on"  of  danger  an  agreeable 
variety  in  life  need  not  despair  of  meeting 
with  it  if  they  chance  to  travel  by  the 
Great  Saint  Bernard  Pass ;  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  its  scenery  is,  for  the 
greater  part^  wanting  in  grandeur  and 
Bablimity. 

The  interior  of  the  Hospice,  and  the 
general  management,  we  considered  much 
to  resemble  an  ordinary  Swiss  hotel,  a 
little  oat  of  the  beaten  track.  Tales  of  cells 
warmed  with  braziers,  and  the  presence  of 
other  mediaeval  paraphernalia,  may  be  at 
once  dismissed  as  entirely  fabulous.  There 
is,  however,  no  fabrication  with  regard  to 
the  statememt  that  nothing  approaching  a 
demand  is  made  for  payment.  We  had  to 
enquire  whore  we  should  find  the  box, 
mentioned  by  Baedeker,  in  which  to  place 
oar  indenutities ;  and  this  part  of  the 
arrangementis  is  so  little  emphasized  that 
the  costomaoT'  receptacle  for  offerings  in 
the  church  was  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Baedeker  sternly  refers  to  the  circumstance 
that  these  contributions  are  not  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  number  of  guests 
entertained :  it  was  therefore  a  relief 
to  discover  through  the  visitors'  book 
that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
names  were  English.  We  had  determined, 
afiier  our  signatures  therein,  to  record 
some  remark  to  the  effect  that  we  esteemed 
it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  visit  such  a 
deeply  interesting  place.  Bat  this  desire 
lessened,  and  then  quite  passed  away, 
u  we  perused  the  panegyrics  of  our 
coontrymen,  and  especially  of  our  country- 
women. We  felt  we  could  never  hope  to 
Borpass,  or  even  to  equal,  such  a  sentence  as 
"Many,  many  thanks  to  the  dear,  good, 
piooB  monks  of  Saint  Bernard,  for  etc., 
etc.,  etc." 

The  libraryandmuseum  of  the  Monastery 
would  not,  I  think,  be  considered  of  much 
note  if  itweresituatedinamore  commonplace 
spot ;  bat  interest  is  attached  to  a  small 
portion  of  the  contents,  and  also  to  various  | 


objects  in  other  parts  of  the  building,  on 
account  of  their  being  the  gifts  of  visitors. 
Amongst  these  presents  there  are  a  piano, 
an  harmonium,  and  several  pictures. 
Many  of  the  donors  are  notabilities,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  our  insular  patriotism 
to  find  that  the  greater  number  appear 
to  be  dwellers  in  our  sea-girt  home.  We 
may  abuse  our  country,  its  institutions 
and  its  inhabitants,  for  eleven  months  out 
of  the  twelve;  but  we  are  intensely 
English  during  the  one  month  we  are  on 
foreign  soil,  and  oftentimes  feel  we  shoidd 
rather  like  to  hear  any  one  speak  slight- 
ingly of  our  native  land,  that  we  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  utterly  disproving 
their  assertions,  by  our  unanswerable 
statements  respecting  its  perfections. 

In  the  early  morning,  before  leaving 
our  comfortable  beds,  we  heard  the  monks 
chanting  their  matins.  As  we  listened, 
and  remembered  the  historic  roof  under 
which  we  had  awakened,  we  thought  of 
Longfellow's  beautiEul,  though  hackneyed, 
words : 

At  break  of  day  as  heavenward 
The  pious  monks  of  Saint  Bernard 
Uttered  the  oft-repeated  prayer, 
A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 

Excelsior ! 


SIR  HUMPHREY  DAVY. 


Ten  years  ago  there  was  a  great  stir  in 
Penzemce.  That  was  nothing  unusual 
The  plucky  little  town  at  the  end  of  all 
things  feels  bound  to  assert  its  vitality  by 
an  amount  of  concerts,  and  readings,  and 
exhibitions,  and  such  like,  which  would 
startle  most  inland  towns.  Bat  the  1878 
afftiir  was  something  out  of  the  common. 
It  was  Davy's  centenary,  and  Davy  was 
Penzance's  most  famous — her  only  very 
famous— townsman.  So,  in  the  prim- 
looking  Saint  John's  Hall,  where  granite 
is  displayed  in  unadorned  solidity,  were 
collected  machines  of  all  kinds,  safety  lamps 
of  course,  and,  besides,  electric  apparatus, 
chemiccd  ditto,  everything  down  to  the 
telephone  and  the  microphone,  then  in 
their  robust  babyhood.  Moreover,  there 
was  a  statue  to  be  unveiled  at  the  head 
of  Marketjew  Street  —  puzzling  name. 
'*  Thursday  Market "  seems  the  common- 
sense  interpretation.  How  it  was  altered 
to  Marazion  —  which  Kingsley  absurdly 
explained  as  ^'the  bitterness  of  Zion," 
and  fathered  on  an  imaginary  Jewish 
colony,  forced  to  work  in  the  tin-mines — 
is  an  etymological    riddle.      Altogether, 
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Penzance  was  <*  off  its  head  "  for  a  week 
or  more;  and  no  one  can  say  that  Sir 
Humphrey  did  not  deserve  it  alL 

There  have  been  other  Davys.  One 
Adam  Davy  was  a  poet-prophet,  such  as 
there  were  many  of  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  was  rash  enongh  to  prophesy,  when 
Edward  the  Second  was  very  young,  that 
that  weakest  of  Kings  should  become 
Emperor  of  Christendom.  Other  poems 
he  wrote,  popular  in  their  day,  for  he 
says:  "I  am  well-known  both  at  Strat- 
ford at  Bow,  where  I  am  marshall,  and 
everywhere."  All  the  other  Davys  are 
quite  modern ;  the  Suffolk  antiquary  died 
less  than  forty  years  ago;  the  composer, 
author  of  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay,"  Braiiam's 
famous  song,  died  in  1824.  This  Davy  is 
an  instance  of  how  ''  patronage  " — now  a 
thing  of  the  past — often  worked  for  good. 
Son  of  a  poor  girl,  by  an  unnamed  father, 
he  so  profited  by  the  lessons  of  her  brother 
—  the  harmonious  blacksmith  of  Upton 
Helions,  near  Exeter — that  before  he  was 
five  he  could  play  any  tune  after  once  or 
twice  hearing  it.  He  astonished  Carring- 
ton,  the  rector,  by  hanging  up  an  octave 
of  horseshoes,  and  with  an  iron  rod  playing 
the  Grediton  chimes.  Garrington  set  him 
down  to  the  harpsichord,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Beverend  B,  Eastcott,  an  Exeter 
amateur,  who  articled  him  to  Jackson,  the 
cathedral  organist.  He  would  probably 
have  succeeded  Jackson  had  he  not  become 
stage  -  stricken,  and  moved  to  London. 
Here,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  sup- 
plied the  theatres  with  the  light  English 
opera  music  then  in  fashion ;  writing  also 
songs — "May  we  ne'er  want  a  Friend," 
"  Just  like  Love,"  etc. — all  forgotten,  ex- 
cept the  immortal  "  Bay  of  Biscay ; "  and 
alas  1  drinking  so  hard,  that  he  died  penni- 
less in  a  wretched  lodging. 

A  possible  relation  of  his  was  Davy,  the 
Exeter  grocer,  who  turned  lawyer,  de- 
fended the  woman  who  was  going  to  be 
hanged  through  Elizabeth  Ganning's  per- 
jury, got  a  man  acquitted  whom  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  charged  with  felony  under 
the  infamous  "Black  Act,"  and  rescued 
the  negro  Sommersett  from  slavery,  using 
the  well-known  words :  "  It  has  been  said 
this  air  is  too  pure  for  a  slave  to  breathe 
it.  I  trust  I  shall  here  have  proof  of  this 
assertion."  "  No  lawyer,"  he  was  a  first- 
rate  cross-examiner,  and  good,  too,  at  a 
retort.  Thus,  when  Lord  Mansfield  said  : 
'  If  this  is  law,  I  must  burn  all  my  books." 

^'Your  lordship  had  better  read  them 
first,"  replied  Davy. 


And  again,  when  the  same  Judge  wanted 
to  hold  a  sitting  on  Good  Friday,  Davy 
shut  him  up  by  suggesting :  "  No  Judge 
has  done  so  since  Pontius  Pilate." 

Gynically  greedy,  he  was  accused  of 
taking  silver,  and  thereby  disgraeing  the 
profession. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  took  silver 
because  I  could  not  get  gold ;  but  I  took 
every  farthing  the  fellow  had  in  the  world, 
and  I  hope  you  don't  call  that  disgraciog 
the  profession." 

Lees  famous,  but  a  great  man  in  Cam- 
bridge in  his  day,  was  the  Norfolk  Davy, 
Master    of    Gains  Gollege,  whose    bitter 
partisanship  in  vetoing  the  setting  up  by 
the  university  of  a  statue  to  Pitt,  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Pitt  scholarships,  and  the 
building  of  the  Pitt  Press.    Pitt's  friend  p, 
finding  the  university  would  not  raise  a 
statue,  subscribed  so  largely  that    there 
was  money  enough  for  the  statue,  and 
the  scholarship,  and  the  grand  building 
into  the  bargain.     One  more  Davy  most 
be  mentioned  before  we  come  to  the  great 
man  of  the  name,  the  Tavistock  man  who, 
after  taking  his  B.A.  at  Balliol,  Oxford, 
in  1766,  lived  nearly  sixty  years  curate 
of  Lustleigh  at  forty  pounds  a  year.     He 
was  as  choice  a  sample  in  one  way  of 
the  shameful  unfairness  of  Ghurch  patron- 
age, as  his  namesake  the  Norfolk  physician 
was  in  another.     The  latter,  while  Master 
of   Gains  Gollege,  was    made  Bector   of 
the  golden  living  of  Gottenham  and  Pre- 
bendary of  Ghichester,  simply  for  political 
services,  by  the  very  men  who  in  1827 
were  fighting  (as  they  said)  the   battle 
of    reform    against   jobbery.      The   poor 
curate  was  afflicted  with  a  desire  to  print 
his  voluminous  ''  System  of  Divinity.''   He 
got  a  long  list  of  subscribers  for  bis  first 
six  volumes,  but  so  many  forgot  to  pay 
their  subscriptions  that  he  found  himself 
over   a   hundred   pounds  in   debt  to  his 
printer.      Besides,    the    manuscript    had 
grown  to  twenty-six  volumes  I    So  Davy 
made  a  new  kind  of  press  after  a  design 
of  his  own,  bought  some  old  type,  printed 
a  specimen  volume  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pages,  and  sent  copies  to  the  uni- 
versity libraries,  the  reviews,  etc.    Scarcely 
any  one  even  acknowledged  his  present, 
though  the    "British  Gritic"   gave  him 
a  very  honourable    notice.      Archbishop 
Moore,  Bishop  Porteous  of  London,  and 
three  successive  Bishops  of  Exeter — Ross, 
Buller,  Gourtenay — declined  to  accept  a 
dedication.     Bishop  Buller  would  not  even 
look  at  his  specimen  volume.    But  Davy 
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was  not  to  be  diacoaraged.  He .  taught 
his  servant-girl  to  "  compose ''  the  types, 
and,  haying  fourteen  copies  lefti  of  his 
spsciBien  volamei  he  actually  printed  four- 
teen of  each  of  the  remaining  tw^enty-five 
volumes  of  five  hundred  pstges  each;  a 
camplefce  set  of  which^  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis 
says,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens of  typography  in  the  British  Museum. 
It»  shows  what  skill,  industry,  and  perseve- 
rance, continued  through  nearly  twenty 
years,  could  accomplish.  Djivy  printed  in 
the  same  way  a  volume  of  extracts  from 
his  "  Magnum  Opus/'  and  got  it  published 
at  Eceter  ;  and  at  last  patronage  came. 
Bishop  Pelham  gave  him,  in  1825,  the 
vicurage  of  Winkleigh;  bub  Davy  was 
eighty-three,  and  only  held  his  benefice 
fi?e  months.  He  was  as  great  in  his 
way  as  Sir  Humphrey  was  in  his.  Be- 
sides making  a  printing  press,  he  invented 
the  plan  of  a  diving  beU  for  raising  the 
ll  property  out  of  the  Rayal  George,  and 
'  took  it  to  Portsmouth.  It  was  adopted 
and  successfully  used  by  G-overnment ; 
but  Davy  never  got  a  penny,  not  eveju 
his  travelling  expenses. 

And  now  for  Humphrey,  son  of  Robert 
DAvy,a  Penzance  wood-carver,  who  owned  a 
little  family  estate  at  Ludgvan.  Robert's  wife 
was  one  of  the  old  Millett  family,  through 
whom  her  kinsman,  Tonkin,  a  retired  Pen- 
zance surgeon^  took  little  Humphrey  under 
his  charge.  He  was  a  precocious  boy, 
fond  of  reading,  fonder  still  of  gathering 
a  crowd  of  his  schoolfellows  and  giving 
them  lectures — on  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
or  on  the  ballads  of  the  district — from  a 
cart  in  the  market-place.  He  got  punished 
f v>r  neglecting  his  tasks ;  but,  as  he  says 
in  his  magniloquent  way,  '^the  applause 
of  my  companions  was  my  recompense." 

Humphrey  developed  quite  early  the 
invaluable  faculty  of  picking  other  men's 
brains.  Quaker  Dankin,  a  Penzance 
saddler,  who  had  made  himself  an  electrical 
machine  and  voltaic  piles,  etc.,  turned  the 
pliant  boy  from  folk-lore  to  science.  The 
t^o  used  to  take  walks,  versatile  Davy 
giWog  half  his  mind  to  making  love-verses 
— ha  was  sweet  seventeen — and  the  other 
half  to  discussing  the  materiality  of  heat 
so  doggedly  that  Dunkin  once  cried  out : 
"  I  teU  thee  what,  Humphrey,  thou  art  the 
most  quibbling  hand  in  a  dispute  I  ever 
met  with."  By-and-by,  when  he  was  a 
great  man,  Davy  reproduced  at  the  Royal 
Institution  some,  of  the  experiments  he 
had  learned  from  Dunkin,  that  for  instance 
which  showed  heat  generated  by.  motion 


from  rubbing  together  two  plates  of  ice, 
the  plates  freezing  into  one  as  soon  as  the 
motion  was  stopped. 

Meanwhile  Tonkin,  who  had  adopted 
his  orphaned  mother  and  her  sisters—the 
parents  both  died  in  one  day  of  malignant 
fever — determined  that  the  boy  should  follow 
his  profession,  and  apprenticed  him  on  his 
father's  death  to  Borlase,  the  chief  Penzance 
surgeon.  He  soon  began  to  meet  scientific 
people — Dr.  Edwards,  Chemical  Lecturer 
at  Saint  Bartholomew's,  who  had  a  house 
at  Hiyle;  James  Watt's  son,  who,  winter- 
ing at  Penzftuce  for  his  health,  lodged  with 
Mrs.  Davy;  and  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  the 
'' Pneumatic  Institution,"  at  Bristol,  who 
offered  to  make  him  superintendent  of  his 
laboratory.  Davies  Gilbert  it  was  who 
had  shown  Baddoes  Davy's  ^'  Toung  Man's 
Researches  on  Heatund  Light."  But  Tonkin 
said :  **  No ;  you're  on  a  groove,  you'll  be  a 
fool  if  you  strike  off  from  it ; "  and  when 
Davy  determined  to  go,  his  disappointed 
benefactar  altered  his  will  ''  I  still  mean 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  and  take  my  M.D.,  by- 
and-by,"  pleaded  Davy;  but  he  never 
went. 

His  '^  Researches,"  published  in  the 
^'  West  Country  Collections/'  excited  much 
attention;  and  after  working  hard  with 
Beddoes  at  Bristol,  and  so  nearly  killing 
himself  by  trying  to  breathe  carburetted 
hydrogen,  that  after  some  hours  in  the  open 
air  he  could  only  faintly  whisper,  "  I  don't 
think  I  shall  die,"  and  injuring  his  mucous 
membrane  by  inhaling  dose  after  dose  of 
laughing  gas^  he  was  called  to  London  to 
the  *^  Institution  for  Diffusing  Knowledge  " 
—the  "  Royal  "—founded  in  1799  by  Count 
Rumford.  Dr.  Garnett,  the  first  lecturer, 
broke  down  in  health;  and  Secretary 
Rumford  offered  Davy  the  assistant  lecture- 
ship, and  the  run  of  the  laboratory,  and 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  was  the 
turning-paint  in  his  life.  His  lectures — 
among  them^  in  1802,  one  on  '*  making 
profiles  by  the  agency  of  light  on  nitrate 
of  silver,  J.  Wedgwood's  invention,"  the 
^erm  of  photography — ^became  the  rage. 
Everybody  thronged  to  them,  the  laugh- 
ing gas  being  an  extra  attraction. 

Versatile,  as  usual,  Davy  '*  wrote  off  in 
two  hours"  a  prologue  toTobin's  "  Honey- 
moon," just  to  show  that  science  had  not 
quenched  his  love  of  poetry.  Very  soon 
the  Royal  Society  made  him  a  Fellow,  and 
the  Dublin  Society  followed  suit,  and  his 
salary  at  the  Institution  was  raised  to  four 
hundred  pounds.  He  now  went  largely  in 
for  galvanism,  trying  to  decompose  phos- 
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phoTUB,  and  Bucceedisg  (1806)  in  decom- 
posing soda  and  potash,  thus  discovering 
the  two  ^* metals"  sodium  and  potassinm. 
Bat  J.  G.  Children,  a  famous  scientist  in 
his  day — though  not  on  the  line  that  leads 
to  fortune — had  a  bigger  battery  than  that 
of  the  Institution.  Dayy's  managers, 
therefore,  raised  money  and  formed  a 
monster  battery  of  two  hundred  piles,  each 
of  ten  double  plates  in  porcelain  cells,  each 
plate  containing  thirty-two  square  inches. 
With  this  Davy  proved  that  chlorine  is 
an  element,  and  that  by  mixture  with 
hydrogen  it  makes  muriatic  acid;  and  was, 
in  consequence,  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
whole  chemical  world.  In  1807  the  French 
Institute  awarded  him  the  three  thousand 
francs  prize  for  galvanic  experiments, 
founded  by  First  Consul  Napoleon;  but 
he  failed  to  decompose  nitrogen,  which  he 
**  hoped  to  show  as  a  complete  wreck,  torn 
to  pieces  in  different  ways,''  and  he  nearly 
died  of  malaria  caught  in  attempting  to 
disinfect  Newgate.  He  failed,  too,  in 
ventilating  the  House  of  Lords;  but  his 
failure  was  no  check  to  his  fame.  He  was 
straightway  knighted  by  the  Prince  Eegent, 
and  netted  nearly  two  thousand  pounds 
by  three  courses  of  lectures  in  Dublin. 

His  marriage  followed  (1812),  with  the 
widow  of  poor  young  Shuckburgh  Apreece, 
who  died  before  his  father,  Sir  Hussey 
Apreece.  She  was  heiress  of  Kerr  of 
Kelso,  **a  Kerr  cousin  of  mine,"  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  expressed  it,  and  had  been 
for  her  five  years  of  widowhood  a  society 
queen  in  Edinburgh.  Young,  wealthy, 
fresh  from  the  Continent — where  she  had 
known  Madame  de  Stael,  and  was  said  to 
be  the  original  of  ^'Corinne" — she  had  all 
the  literary  lions  at  her  feet,  '^  a  venerable 
professor  stooping  in  the^treet  to  tie  her 
bootlace."  In  London  she  met  Davy,  and 
was  married  at  her  mother's  house  in 
Portland  Place  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
On  Davy's  side  it  was  a  love  match.  Two 
months  after  he  dedicated  to  her  his 
"Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,"  *'as 
a  pledge  that  he  should  under  her  auspices 
continue  to  pursue  science  with  unabated 
ardour." 

But  he  didn't.  The  lady  was  an  aristo- 
crat, and  objected  to  trade,  and  Davy  had 
to  write  some  very  unworthy  letters,  pro- 
testing that  his  connection  with  the  "  Eam- 
hurst  Gunpowder  Company,"  in  which  he, 
and  Children,  and  Burton,  were  partners, 
was  simply  that  of  a  scientist  giving 
gratuitous  advica 

The    pair    soon    went    abroad,   taking 


Faraday,  whose  genius  Davy  had  foand 
out,  and  whom  he  bad  installed  as  assistant 
in  the  Institution  laboratory.  Bat  Lady 
Davy  made  Faraday's  life  a  burden  to  him. 
She,  the  idol  of  lairds,  and  law-lords,  and 
professors,  to  have  to  consort  with  a  quite 
common  fellow  1  He  ought  to  have  his 
meals  with  the  courier.  Snubbing  Faraday 
— whose  simple  nature  could  not  wholly 
shield  him — became  her  sport  ''Her 
temper,"  he  says^  "made  it  oftentimes 
go  wrong  with  me,  with  herself,  and  with 
Sir  Humphrey."  For  Davy,  however,  the 
journey  was  a  success.  "The  Philomaths" 
met  in  full  force  to  welcome  the  great 
scientist — Ampere,  Chevreuil,  Cuvier,  and 
Humboldt  amongst  them ;  and  daring  the 
dinner,  Ampere  told  Davy  how  Courtois 
had  just  discovered  iodine,  and  gave  him  a 
specimen.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Institute,  and,  when  he  got  to 
Italy,  was  admitted  to  the  laboratory  of 
the  Academia  del  Cimento.  At  Payia^ 
Volta — of  the  voltaic  pile — met  him  in 
gorgeous  Court  dress.  When  he  saw  a 
dusty,  travel-stained  Englishman  in  an 
old  overcoat,  he  could  not  believe  it 
was  the  great  man,  and  forgot  all 
the  speech  that  he  had  prepared  for 
the  occasion. 

On  Davy's  return  (1815),  Dr.  Gray 
asked  him  to  see  if  he  could  not  do  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  in  coal- 
mines. He  got  a  sample  of  fire-damp, 
and  found  '*  it  would  not  explode  in  tubes 
of  a  small  diameter."  Now  wire  gauze  is  an 
assemblage  of  very  short  tubes ;  therefore 
Davy  put  wire  gauze  round  his  lamp,  with 
the  result  that  the  explosive  gas  passed  in 
through  the  wires  and  exploded  inside,  while 
the  explosion  could  not  pass  out.  Here 
again  Davy's  lucky  star  helped  him.  His 
lamp  is  not  a  bit  better,  in  several  respects 
worse,  than  those  of  Dr.  Clanny  and  George 
Stephenson ;  but  everybody  cried  up  the 
Davy  lamp,  and  in  1816  the  coal-owners 
raised  one  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds 
and  a  service  of  plate,  "  to  show  distinctly 
the  real  opinion  of  the  coal  trade  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  invention."  One  would  like 
to  have  the  real  opinion  of  the  miners  on 
the  point.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Davy  lamp  has  increased 
the  number  of  accidents ;  it  has  certainly 
not  minimised  them.  Aiiy  one  who  has 
tried  to  do  any  work  by  such  a  lamp  must 
feel  that  it  is  at  once  condemned.  Of  sU 
the  fifty  or  more  kinds  exhibited  at  the 
Penzance  Centenary,  it  shows  the  least 
amount  of  light.      The  workman,  unless 
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he  has  owl's  eyes,  is  obliged  every  now  and 
then  to  open  the  wire  and  so  throw  a  little 
light  on  the  snbject.  This  is  the  history 
of  many  an  explosion.  The  nse  of  the  lamp 
threw  die  men  ofiP  their  guard ;  and  then 
some  one  bared  his  flame,  forgetting  that 
there  was  no  charm  in  the  lamp  when 
divested  of  its  wire  gauze  casing.  The 
coal-owners  took  it  as  a  boon,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  saved  their  pockets. 
It  is  very  much  cheaper  to  insist  on  every 
man  carrying  a  Davy  lamp,  even  if  you 
have  to  bay  it  yourself,  than  it  is  to 
thoroughly  ventilate  your  mine,  and 
light  it  with  electric  light,  and  thereby  to 
make  fire-damp  explosions  almost  impos- 
sible. 

The  lamp  won  Davy  a  baronetcy,  and 
the  Eumford  Medals  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
This  was  his  last  famous  work;  his 
attempt,  on  a  second  visit  to  Italy,  to  un- 
roll Herculanean  papyri  was  a  failure. 
He  did  a  little  partial  unrolling ;  but  he 
and  his  fellow-workers  did  not  get  on  well, 
and  he  pronounced  the  work  *'  a  waste  of 
pablic  money,  and  a  compromise  of  our 
own  character." 

In  1820  Sir  Joseph  Banks  died,  and 
Davy  succeeded  him  as  President  of  the 
Bojal  Society.  He  was  much  worried  by 
quarrels  between  the  Eoyal  Institution 
and  the  Society,  and  most  of  his  scientific 
work  on  the  condensation  of  gases,  the 
relation  between  electricity  and  magnetism 
established  by  Oersted,  devolved  on  Fara- 
day. Davy,  however,  had  to  investigate 
a  subject  on  which  Government  appealed 
to  the  Eoyal  Society.  The  copper  sheath- 
uig  of  our  ships  decayed  with  terrible 
rapidity ;  conld  science  find  out  any  means 
of  stopping  the  waste )  Davy's  mind  had 
been  turned  to  the  subject  when  he  was 
quite  a  lad  by  the  condition  of  the  Hayle 
flood-gates,  where  the  copper  and  iron 
corroded  rapidly  under  the  action  of 
sea  water — galvanic,  though  Davy  then 
faiew  nothing  of  that.  Davy's  remedy  for 
the  ships  was  a  series  of  zinc  studs.  It 
was  found  that  a  bit  of  zinc  as  big  as  a  pea 
preserved  a  surface  of  forty  to  fifty  square 
inches.  But  the  remedy  turned  out  worse 
than  the  disease ;  the  bottoms,  thus  saved 
from  oxidising,  became  far  more  than  before 
"fouled"  with  shell-fish  of  all  kinds,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  sailing  powers.  So 
a  compromise  was  made;  the  zinc  pro- 
tectors were  used  in  harbour,  and  taken 
out  when  the  ships  sailed ;  till  in  1828,  to 
Davy's  great  disgust,  the  plan  was  wholly 
abandoned. 


His  health  suffered.  The  sheathing 
business  worried  him.  He  had  a  stroke, 
and  was  sent  .to  Italy  to  winter.  He 
stayed  abroad  a  full  year,  at  Eavenna  till 
April,  and  then  among  the  Alps.  Betum- 
ing  to  Park  Street,  he  soon  complained  of 
want  of  power,  and  began  longiug  for  "  the 
fresh  air  of  the  mountains."  However,  he 
found  energy  to  put  together  his  "Sal- 
monia;  or.  Days  of  Fly-fishing,"  a  work 
by  which  he  is  more  widely  known  than 
by  any  of  his  scientific  treatises.  The 
next  spring  he  left  England,  never  to 
return.  In  February,  1829,  he  writes 
from  Home  :  "  Would  I  were  better ;  but 
here  I  am  wearing  away  the  winter,  a  ruin 
among  ruins." 

He  did  not,  however,  give  up  work, 
experimenting  on  the  torpedo  (not  our 
torpedo,  but  the  electric  eel),  and  also 
writing  his  *^  Consolations  in  Travel;  or,  the 
Last  Days  of  a  Philosopher."  His  brother, 
John,  the  army  doctor,  who  wrote  "  An 
Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,"  and 
also  ^'  The  Angler  and  His  Friends  "  (for  he 
was  as  keen  a  fisher  as  Humphrey),  and 
who  had  been  with  him  through  most  of 
his  sojourns  abroad,  says  the  book  was 
finished  just  as  the  power  of  writing  left 
him.  He  then  dictated  a  letter  on  the 
torpedo,  and  one  to  John :  ''I  am  dyiog, 
come  as  quickly  as  you  can."  John  was  in 
time,  and  saw  his  brother  next  day  deeply 
interested  in  dissecting  a  torpedo.  He 
suggested  mountain  air,  and  they  left 
Eome  on  the  twentieth  of  April,  and  took 
five  weeks  getting  to  Geneva.  But  the 
journey  was  too  much;  Davy  died  the 
day  after  his  arrival.  His  wife  was  with 
him.  She  had  come  to  Bome  at  the  end 
of  March.  Her  own  life  was  prolonged  to 
1855,  by  which  time  the  lively  brunette, 
whom  Sydney  Smith  called  "  as  brown  as 
a  dry  toast,"  had  become  ''haggard  and 
dried  up,"  though  she  kept  to  the  last  her 
great  physical  activity  and  her  love  of 
London  gaiety.  Humphrey  and  John  were 
deeply  attached.  The  service  of  plate 
given  by  the  coal-owners  was  left  to  John, 
"  if  he  is  in  a  condition  to  use  it ; "  if  not, 
it  was  to  be  sold  to  found  a  prize  medal. 
To  this  purpose  John  Davy  devoted  it, 
and  the  Boyal  Society's  prize  for  the 
best  chemical  discovery  in  Europe  or 
America  was  founded  with  the  proceeds. 
**  He  was  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  but 
one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  amiable 
of  men,"  is  the  verdict  on  Sir  Humphrey 
of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and  was  not 
given  to  flatter.     We  may  better  describe 
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him  as  a  conrtly  man,  helped  much  by 
what  for  lack  of  a  better  name  we  call 
*'lack,"  which  threw  him  in  the  way  of 
powerful  friends,  and  thns  gave  him  an 
advantage  over  men  not  less  gifted  than 
himsel£ 


"THE  NORWAY  SHEEP" 

Thb  fierce  wind  breaking  from  his  bonds   comes 

roaring  from  the  west ; 
On  every  long,  deep  rolling  wave  the  white  horse 

shows  his  crest 
As  if  a  million  mighty  steeds  had  burst  their  masters' 

hold; 
For  the  wild  white  sheep  of  Norway  are  coming  to 

the  fold. 

The  storm-drum  shows  its  warning  sign ;  the  sea- 
gulls swoop  and  cry ; 

The  fleecy  clouds  are  driven  fast  across  the  stormy 
sky; 

Along  the  sands  the  fresh  foam-gouts  in  ghastly 
sport  are  rolled ; 

For  the  wild  white  sheep  of  Norway  are  coming  to 
the  fold. 

Wistful  the  fisher  seaward  looks,  out  from  the  great 
stone  pier, 

Wistful  he  stands,  the  breakers'  call  along  the  cliffs 
to  hear ; 

To  hear  across  the  flowing  tide,  the  ceaseless  rock- 
bell  tolled, 

While  fast  and  fierce  the  Norway  sheep  are  coming 
to  the  fold. 

**  The  wife  and  bairns  will  get  no  bread  from  yonder 

sea,"  he  thinks, 
As  his  idle  coble  by  the  staithes  strains  at  its  cable's 

links ; 
Small  use  to  bait  the  lines,  or  see  the  broad  brown 

sails  unrolled. 
When  the  wild  white  sheep  of  Norway  are  coming 

to  the  fold. 

"God  guard  the  ships  at  sea  to-night,"  the  stern 

old  sailors  say. 
Straining,  keen  eyes  across  the  waste  of  heaving, 

tossing  spray. 
Recalling  many  a  bitter  night  of  storm  and  dread 

of  old, 
When  the  wild  white  sheep  of  Norway  were  coming 

to  the  fold. 

Oh  !  there  is  many  an  aching  heart,  here  in  the  red- 
roofed  towr. 

As  wives  and  mothers  hear  the  blast  come  wailing 
from  the  down  ; 

Who  knows  what  tale  of  death  or  wreck  to-morrow 
may  be  told  ? 

For  the  wild  white  sheep  of  Norway  are  coming  to 
the  fold. 


A  SEPTEMBER  GHOST. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY, 

"  My  good  woman,"  I  said,  struggling 
hard  to  control  my  temper,  "  these  letters 
are  of  the  greatest  importance ;  they  mast 
be  taken  to  Walthamthwait  Manor  to- 
night." 

But,  althongh  I  spoke  in  my  most 
autocratic  manner,  in  my  heart  of  hearts 
I  knew  that  she,  not  I,  was  the  mistress  of 


the  situation.  I  think  she  knew  it  too, 
judging  by  the  gentle,  deprecating  way  in 
which  she  smiled ;  a  woman  never  looks 
so  like  a  reed  as  when  possessed  of  power, 
and  bent  on  using  it. 

"  These  letters  must  be  taken  to  Wal- 
thamthwait Manor  to  night,"  I  repeated 
emphatically. 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  I  make  sure  when  the 
master  comes  home  he  will  lend  you  the 
mare,"  the  farmer's  wife  replied  gently. 
She  was  a  Berkshire  woman,  and  her  soft 
Southern  accent  came  to  me  as  a  welcome 
relief,  after  a  day  spent  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  understand  the  strange,  semi-Gaelic 
dialect  of  the  Dalers. 

"  But  you  say  you  don't  know  when  he 
will  come ;  perhaps  not  to-night" 

<<Why,  sir,  you  see  it  all  depends  on 
them  sheep,  and  sheep  are  the  mostun- 
reckonable  of  creatures.  If  the  master 
has  sold  them  all  I'm  pretty  sure  we  shall 
see  him  to-night ;  though  he  might  go  on 
to  Pateley  for  the  market,"  she  added 
meditatively. 

"  There  now,  you  see  yourself  we  can- 
not rely  upon  him ;  I  must  find  a  messenger. 
Have  you  no  man  about  the  place  1 " 

The  woman  shook  her  head. 

'^  Then  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  I  cannot 
walk  a  step  further,  so  your  son  must  go/' 
I  said,  pointing  to  a  lad  about  eighteen 
who  was  lounging  on  the  settle. 

Mrs.  Metcalf  shook  her  head  more 
decidedly  than  before. 

"  Of  course  I  will  pay  him  for  going/'  I 
added  impatiently. 

*'  It's  not  that,  sir,  Jim  would  go,  and 
gladly  too,  just  to  oblige  you,  if  it  was  any- 
where else ;  but  not  to  the  Manor,  sir,  to- 
night    Why,  it  is  almost  dark  already." 

*'  But  it  is  not  more  than  five  milesj  you 
say,  and  a  great  fellow  like  that  cannot 
mind  the  darkness." 

'*  Not  to  the  Manor,  sir ;  anywhere  else 
you  like — but  not  to  the  Manor.  Jini 
shall  not  go  to  the  Manor  to-night" 

That  was  all  she  would  say;  and  my 
prayers,  entreaties,  bribes,  and  threats 
were  alike  powerless  to  move  her  from  her 
resolve.  The  more  I  stormed  the  more 
gentle  she  became,  but  with  the  inflexible 
gentleness  of  one  who  was  determined  at 
any  cost  to  protect  her  own  from  danger. 

On  the  first  of  September— it  was  then 
the  twentieth  —  my  brother  and  I  1}*^ 
come  down  into  Yorkshire  on  a  walking 
tour.  Frank  was  more  active  than  myselfi 
but  we  had  stuck  faithfully  together  until 
the  previous  day,  when,  his  patience  being 
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exhausted  by  the  time  I  took  vainly  en 
deayouring  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  Brim- 
ham  rocks,  he  had  set  off  alone  into 
Craven,  to  Walthamthwait  Manor,  which 
some  cousins  of  ours  had  taken  for  the 
season ;  and  there  I  had  arranged  to  meet 
him  after  a  day's  rest  at  Pateley. 

At  Pateley,  however,  I  found  a  budget 
of  letters,  and  amongst  them  one  from  the 
Admiralty,  summoning  Frank  back  to  his 
ship.  As  the  letters  had  been  waiting 
some  days,,  no  time  was  to  be  lost;  and 
hearing  from  the  innkeeper  that  Waltham- 
thwait was  within  an  easy  walk,  I  set  out. 
My  road  lay  up  Nidderdale,  and  round  by 
Great  Whernside,  but  either  the  landlord's 
idea  of  distances  varied  considerably  from 
mine,  or  else  I  must  have  lost  my  way,  for 
after  passing  Middlesmoor  I  wandered  for 
hours  in  an  almost  uninhabited  region,  and 
then  learned  at  a  little  wayside  farmhouse 
that  I  was  still  five  miles  from  the  Manor. 
The  farmer's  wife  received  ma  most 
hospitably,  and  offered  me  a  bed,  which, 
as  I  was  thoroughly  worn  out,  I  should 
have  been  most  thankful  to  accept,  if  only 
I  could  have  found  some  one  to  carry  the 
letter  to  Frank. 

I  took  the  woman  into  my  confidence, 
thinking  that,  if  she  realised  my  difficulty, 
she  would  be  the  more  ready  to  help  me. 
She  listened  to  my  story  with  a  sympathy 
that  was  quite  touching.  "If  only  the 
old  mare  were  at  home,"  she  kept  saying ; 
but  none  the  less  was  she  resolved  that 
Jim  should  not  go  to  the  Manor  that  night ; 
nor  could  she  give  me  any  hope  of  finding 
either  a  horse  or  a  messenger  on  the 
way. 

''  There's  not  a  house  between  here  and 
the  Manor,"  she  said,  with  a  queer  little 
glance  at  her  son;  "and  if  there  was, 
nobody  would  live  in  it.  Now,  sir,  just 
be  reasonable.  You  look  real  down  tired. 
Have  a  bit  of  supper  now,  and  you  will 
feel  better.  If  the  master  comes  home 
you  can  have  the  mare,  and  if  not,  Jim 
shall  take  the  letber  over  betimes  in  the 
morning." 

There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  submit,  although  resolved 
that,  if  the  farmer  did  not  return  by  nine 
o'clock,  I  must  set  out  for  the  Manor  on 
foot.  The  woman's  obstinacy  had  excited 
my  curiosity.  Although  the  house  was 
clean  and  neat,  there  were  signs  of  poverty 
on  every  side ;  it  could  only  be  a  very 
strong  reason,  I  thought,  that  made  her 
thus  prevent  her  son's  earning  a  couple  of 
sovereigns  by  a  five  miles'  walk. 


She  tried  to  avoid  the  subject,  but,  after 
a  good  deal  of  questioning,  she  confessed 
that  the  road  to  the  Manor  was  "  uncanny." 
This  idea  amused  me  not  a  little ;  I  had 
thought  that  all  these  old  superstitions 
vanished  when  railways  were  invented. 
But  then,  of  course,  even  railways  are  things 
unknown  at  Walthamthwait 

"  If  you  had  seen  all  I  have,  youVould 
be  less  inclined  to  laugh,  sir,"  Mrs.  Metcalf 
remarked  reproachfully. 

I  apologised  for  my  untimely  mirth,  and 
soon,  as  I  sat  there  listening  idly,  the 
woman  launched  into  all  the  details  of  the 
tragedy  that  must,  she  said,  make  that 
road  for  ever  uncanny. 

Mrs.  Metcalf,  the  daughter  of  a  small 
Berkshire  farmer,  had,  when  quite  a  girl, 
come  down  to  the  Manor  as  maid  to  Lady 
Barchester's  two  daughters.  Her  mother 
had  been  a  Graven  woman,  and  before  her 
marriage,  Lady  Barchester's  maid.  Judging 
by  the  tone  of  real  affection  with  which  the 
woman  spoke  of  them,  her  young  mistresses 
must  have  been  kindly,  good-hearted 
girls,  although  their  mother  was  evidently 
a  Tartar.  She  was  a  genuine  Daler,  born 
and  bred  in  Walthamthwait,  and  never 
leaving  it  until  she  married  Sir  Frederick 
Barchester,  a  fast  young  officer  who, 
having  come  North  on  a  shooting-party, 
fell  in  love  with  the  beauty  of  Graven, 
married  her,  and  took  her  to  his  Southern 
home.  The  marriage  does  not  seem  to 
have  proved  a  happy  one,  for  when,  a  few 
years  later,  Lady  Barchester  returned  to 
her  father's  house  a  widow,  she,  who  had 
left  it  a  bright,  winsome  girl,  had  become 
a  fierce,  hard  woman,  whose  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and,  as  she  believed,, 
every  man's  hand  against  her.  She  brought 
with  her  her  two  little  girls,  whom  she 
loved  with  such  jealous  passion  that,  if 
they  smiled  at  any  one  but  her,  even  at 
her  own  father,  she  would  frown  with 
anger. 

These  two  girls  grew  up  at  the  Manor, 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  world,  until  the 
elder  was  nearly  nineteen,  when  their 
father's  relations  interfered,  and  insisted 
upon  their  being  taken  into  society  be- 
fitting their  rank.  Lady  Birchester  made 
a  gallant  struggle  to  keep  her  children  for 
herself  alone,  and,  at  the  end,  it  was  only 
the  fear  that  they  should  be  taken  from 
her  entirely,  that  induced  her  to  accompany 
them  to  town  for  the  season. 

The  two  Northern  heiresses  created^  quite 
a  sensation  in  London,  and  little  wonder, 
for,  according  to  the  portraits  Mrs.  Metcalf 
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showed  me,  they  must  both  of  them  have 
been  undeniably  beautiful.  The  younger 
of  the  two  was  a  brilliant  brunette,  who,  if 
one  may  judge  by  faces,  had  inherited  her 
mother's  determination,  if  not  her  jealous 
temper;  the  elder  was  cast  in  a  gentler 
mould.  She  was  one  of  those  tall,  willowy 
girls  who  look  as  if  a  gust  of  wind  would 
blow  them  away.  Her  face  was  wonderfully 
lovely,  with  large,  piteous  blue  eyes,  which 
seemed  as  if  they  were  appealing — appeal- 
ing, too,  in  vain — for  sympathy  to  those 
around.  By  the  strange  magnetism  of 
contrasts  it  was  the  gentle  Dorothea,  not 
the  more  brilliant  Kathleen,  who  was  her 
mother's  favourite  child. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
Barchesters  returned  to  the  Manor,  Kath- 
leen was  betrothed  to  the  great  catch  of 
the  year,  Sir  Lionel  Foster,  the  owner  of 
large  estates  in  Craven,  and  a  member  of 
a  good  old  Northern  family.  Lady  Bar- 
chester,  far  from  being  elated  at  her 
daughter's  good  fortune,  grieved  over  it  as 
a  calamity.  She  did  not  hold  with  marry- 
ing and  giving  in  marriage,  and  openly 
declared  that,  if  Sir  Lionel  had  not  been  a 
Dalesman,  he  should  never  have  married 
her  daughter.  Dora,  too,  had  found  a 
suitor,  a  young  artist,  whose  father,  the 
leading  Qaeen's  Counsel  of  his  day,  owed 
his  fortune  and  fame  entirely  to  his  own 
ability. 

Mrs.  Metcalf,  much  as  she  deplored  the 
fact  of  Arthur Dacre's  being  only  "apainting 
fellow  and  of  no  sort  of  family,''  was  forced 
to  confess  that  he  was  a  fine,  handsome 
young  man,  who  had  already  made  a  mark 
in  his  profession,  and  was,  as  she  styled  it, 
"  very  much  thought  of  in  London;*'  but 
as  she  naively  remarked,  "if  the  King 
upon  his  throne  had  asked  for  Miss  Dora 
in  marriage,  her  mother  would  have  rejected 
him  with  scorn ; "  so  there  was  little  hope 
for  one  who  combined  the  obnoxious 
attributes  of  parvenu,  artist,  and  South- 
erner. Lady  Barchester  seems  to  have 
been  determined  that  no  one  should  come 
between  this  daughter  at  least  and  herself. 
The  young  artist  did  not  take  the  con- 
temptuous refusal  he  received  much  to 
heart.  Perhaps  the  fair  Dora  had  found 
some  means  of  letting  him  know  that  she 
did  not  share  her  mother's  views,  for  he 
coolly  wrote  and  told  Lady  Barchester  that 
he  should  renew  his  proposal  when  her 
daughter  was  of  an  age  legally  to  decide  for 
herself.  This  meant  that  the  young  people 
must  wait  about  eighteen  months.  But 
Sir  Lionel,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dacre's, 
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encouraged  the  match,  and  took  care  that 
his  sister-in-law  should,  from  time  to  time, 
meet  the  man  she  loved. 

At  length  when  Dora  was  twenty- 
one,  she  summoned  courage  to  tell  her 
mother  that  she  was  resolved  to  marry 
Arthur  Dacre.  A  terrible  scene  ensued, 
which  the  girl's  strength,  already  under- 
mined by  the  silent  struggle  of  the  two 
previousyears,  was  little  able  to  endure ;  and 
just  as  her  mother,  in  a  fierce  blaze,  of  rage, 
was  calling  down  the  wrath  of  heaven 
upon  the  base-born  traitor  who  had  stolen 
from  her  her  daughter's  love,  Dora  fell 
to  the  ground,  with  blood  streaming  from 
her  mouth — she  had  broken  a  blood-vessel 
Lady  Bar  Chester's  remorse  was  as  passionate 
as  had  been  her  anger,  and,  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice  now  that  her  daughter's  life 
was  in  question,  she  hastily  summoned 
Arthur  Dacre.  Unfortunately  he  was 
abroad,  and  nearly  a  month  elapsed  before 
he  reached  Walthamthwait.  In  the  mean- 
time, Dora  seemed  to  have  recovered  her 
usual  health,  and  her  mother  had  begun 
keenly  to  regret  the  invitation  she  had 
sent. 

"  The  day  Mr.  Dacre  was  to  arrive  was 
a  terrible  day  for  all  of  us,"  Mrs.  Metcalf 
said  with  a  sigh.  ''  Sir  Lionel  rode  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Stony  Place 
and  the  Manor,  trying  to  persuade  my 
lady  to  be  reasonable;  for,  at  the  last 
moment,  she  had  changed  her  mind  and 
declared  that  Mr.  Dacre  should  not  see 
Miss  Dora.  She,  poor  thing,  was 
just  a  picture  of  misery  the  whole  time. 
I  felt  sure  they  would  kill  her  amongst 
them.  It  was  settled  at  last,  though 
not  without  a  terrible  hard  battle,  that 
Mr.  Dacre  should  stay  with  Sir  Lionel, 
and  from  there  come  over  to  dine  at  the 
Manor.  When  Miss  Dora  knew  that 
she  was  really  going  to  see  him,  she  was 
like  a  different  being;  she  laughed,  and 
chatteol,  and  sang  as  she  came  and  helped 
me  to  look  through  her  gowns,  for  she 
was  bent,  she  said,  upon  wearing  her 
prettiest  that  night.  I  remember  so  well, 
just  as  we  heard  the  carriage  wheels  in 
the  distance,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
my  neck  and  kissed  me.  'Annie,'  she 
said, '  look  through  all  my  things.  I  should 
like  to  give  something  to  each  of  you 
tonight  And  please  run  down  with 
that  grey  travelling-shawl  to  Mrs.  Bobeits. 
The  one  she  was  wearing  on  Sunday  was 
so  thin,  there  could  be  no  warmth  in  it. 
Give  her  my  love,  too.' 

"Now  at  the  Manor  the  dining-room 
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door  was  never  shut,  as  a  heavy  curtain 
hang  before  the  opening.  As  soon  as  I 
knew  dessert  was  on  the  table,  I  stole 
downstairs  to  have  a  peep  from  behind 
this  curtain  at  my  young  mistress  and  her 
betrothed.  There  was  no  one  but  they 
and  my  lady  at  table.  Miss  Dora,  who 
was  usually  so  silent  and  sedate,  was 
beaming  with  happiness,  and  laughing  and 
talking  gaily,  whilst  Mr.  Dacre  seemed  to 
hang  on  the  very  words  as  they  fell  from 
her  lips;  they  were  all  and  all  to  each 
other,  for  although  from  time  to  time  they 
would  turn  and  make  some  remark  to  my 
lady,  it  was  always  with  an  effort.  It  was 
just  awful  to  see  my  lady  I  She  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  with  a  scowl  as  black  as 
thunder  upon  her  face.  How  them  young 
people  could  laugh  and  talk  so  with  her 
glowering  down  upon  them,  I  could  not 
imagine.  The  way  she  looked  made  my 
very  blood  run  cold. 

"  About  nineo'docka  terrible  storm  came 
on ;  I  have  seen  many  a  bad  one  in  my 
time,  but  none  so  bad  as  that  Folks 
don't  know  what  real  storms  are  like  until 
they  have  lived  in  these  narrow  valleys. 
That  night  the  lightning  seemed  to  play 
like  great  tongues  of  fire  around  the  house, 
whilst  the  thunder  roared,  the  wind  howled, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  I  was  too 
frightened  to  stay  upstairs  alone,  so  I 
crept  down  into  the  hall.  As  it  struck 
ten  o'clock  my  lady  rang  the  bell,  and 
enquired  if  Sir  Lioners  carriage  had  not 
come  for  Mr.  Dacre. 

''  *  Sir  Lionel's  not  a  gentleman  as  would 
send  a  horse  out  on  such  a  night/  I  heard 
old  Thomas,  the  butler,  reply  sturdily. 
'  Why,  my  lady,  have  ye  na  seen  the 
lightning  1  Td  like  to  see  a  carriage  that 
could  stand  in  this  wind.' 

" '  Mr.  Dacre,'  my  lady  said,  in  that 
stately  way  of  hers,  '  Sir  Lionel  promised 
that  his  carriage  should  be  here  by  ten 
o'clock ;  he  has  failed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  obliged  to 
walk  to  Stony  Place.' 

"  Through  the  open  door  I  could  see  Miss 
Dora  and  Mr.  Dacre  look  at  her  in  blank 
amazement. 

"  *  But,  mamma,  surely '  Miss  Dora 

began,  but  her  mother  cut  her  short  with 
a  gesture. 

" '  I  know  that  young  men  are  not  now 
what  they  used  to  be,'  my  lady  said,  in  a 
voice  that  made  me  shudder;  it  seemed  to 
cut  like  a  sharp  knife  as  you  heard  it. 
'  And  of  course  there  is  all  the  difiference 
in  the  world   between  Northerners  and 


Southerners;  but  I  should  have  thought 
that,  even  for  a  Southerner,  a  walk  of  two 
miles  would  scarcely  have  been  counted  a 
hardship.' 

** '  Neither  of  two,  nor  of  twenty,  I 
hope,'  Mr.  Dacre  replied  with  a  laugh. 
'But,  in  inky  darkness,  with  a  storm 
such  as  this  raging '  he  hesitated. 

"  '  It  is  a  straight  path,  you  cannot  miss 
it' 

<|  <  Do  you  mean,  Lady  Barchester,  that 
you  really  wish  me  to  set  out  in  this 
storm  % '  he  asked  indignantly. 

"  *  Your  invitation,  Mr.  Dacre,  was  until 
ten  o'clock.  If  it  is  the  darkness  you  are 
afraid  of,'  my  lady  added  with  a  sneer, 
'one  of  the  footmen  may  accompany 
you.' 

"Mr.  Dacre's  face  flushed  angrily. '  Thank 
you,  I  will  not  trouble  your  servant,  and, 
as  I  am  so  unwelcome,  I  will  intrude  upon 
you  no  longer.  Good  evening,  Lady  Bar- 
chester. Good-bye,  Dora.  Don't  let  this 
trouble  you,  darling,'  he  aded,  lowering 
his  voice.     '  I  shall  see  you  to-morrow.' 

"  He  walked  to  the  door,  which  old 
Thomas  opened  most  unwillingly.  A 
violent  gust  of  wind  daehed  the  men 
across  the  threshold  back  into  the  hall, 
and  at  that  moment  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning filled  the  air  with  flame,  whilst  the 
crash  of  thunder  was  so  loud  that  the 
whole  building  reeled.  Miss  Dora,  who 
had  been  standing  as  one  stunned,  sprang 
forward  with  a  shriek  : 

'''Arthur,  you  shall  not  go;  you  shall 
stay  here.  Mother,  you  cannot  turn  him 
out  Arthur,  darling,  say  that  you  will 
not  go.' 

"  And  8he  clung  to  his  arm  with  piteous 
entreaty. 

'< '  Be  silent,  child,'  my  lady  said  sternly. 
'  Have  you  no  sense  of  maidenly  modesty? 
Mr.  Dacre,  must  I  tell  you  for  the  second 
time  you  are  intruding ) ' 

"  He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  if 
strongly  tempted  to  tell  her  what  he 
thought;  then  he  threw  his  arms  around 
Miss  Dora  in  one  passionate  embrace, 
forced  open  the  hall  door,  and  strode 
away. 

*' '  For  Heaven's  sake,  be  careful  at  that 
bridge,'  old  Thomas  cried  after  him ;  and 
then,  turning  to  my  lady,  he  said  solemnly : 
'Your  father,  my  old  master,  wouldn't 
have  turned  a  dog  out  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  my  lady.  In  Graven,  a  curse  rests  on 
them  as  turns  away  a  guest' 

"  Miss  Dora  never  closed  her  eyes  that 
night,  but  just  lay  and  moaned  like  a 
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stricken  lamb.  It  was  well  on  to  morniDg 
when  I  fell  asleep  myself,  and  when  I 
awoke  she  was  standing  by  my  bedside, 
very  white,  but  quite  calm  and  determined. 

**  ^ Annie,  please  dress  quickly,'  she  said. 
'  I  am  goiug  to  Stony  Place,  and  you  must 
come  with  me.  I  will  not  stay  another 
day  in  a  house  where  he  is  not  welcoma' 

(<  By  eight  o'clock  we  were  on  our  way. 
It  was  a  lovely  morniog ;  the  storm  seemed 
to  have  swept  from  the  earth  all  that  was 
not  beautiful  and  sweet.  My  mistress 
talked  away  quite  calmly  as  we  walked. 
She  told  me  she  should  stay  with  her 
sister  and  Sir  Lionel  until  she  was 
married. 

" '  It  will  only  be  a  week  or  two  now,' 
she  said  with  a  smile  and  a  faint  flush,  and 
that  then  she  would  go  to  London  and  I 
was  to  go  too. 

''  Now,  at  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
Manor,  there  is  a  little  stream  which 
separates  the  park  from  the  meadows.  I 
call  it  a  stream,  and  so  it  is  in  a  usual 
way;  in  summer,  even  you  may  ford 
across  it,  although,  after  heavy  rain,  it 
swells  out  into  quite  an  important  river. 
You  will  see  it,  sir,  as  you  go  to  the  Manor 
— just  at  the  park  entrance;  there  is  no 
lodge  at  this  side.  In  those  days  there 
was  an  old-fashioned  wooden  bridge  that 
the  gentlefolks  set  great  store  by,  and 
artists  used  to  come  from  all  around  to 
sketch.  As  we  drew  near  I  noticed  that 
the  river  was  more  swollen  than  I  had 
ever  seen  it  before,  and  also  that  something 
was  wrong  with  the  bridge.  One  of  the 
shafts  that  supported  it  had  been  washed 
away  and  had  dragged  down  with  it  the 
little  hand-rail.  I  was  just  wondering 
what  we  should  do,  for  it  is  a  long  way  by 
the  road  to  Stony  Place^  when  my  mistress 
suddenly  sprang  from  my  side,  and,  with 
one  bound,  was  at  the  brink  of  the  river. 
What  followed,  sir,  to  this  day  I  never 
rightly  knew.  I  heard  a  shriek  —  oh. 
Heavens  1  I  can  hear  that  shriek  still ;  it 
was  more  like  the  cry  of  a  wounded  animal 
than  of  a  human  creature — and  saw  Miss 
Dora  jump  into  the  river.  She  fell  just  in 
the  middle,  where  the  current  was  most 
strong,  and  in  a  second  she  was  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  the  stream  far 
beyond  my  reach.  Some  men  were  work- 
ing in  a  fleld  near,  and  heard  my  cries ; 
but  they  were  too  late.  Miss  Dora  was 
dead  long  before  they  reached  her.'' 

The  woman  stopped  to  dry  her  tears. 

'*What  could  have  induced  her  to 
commit  so  wild  a  deed  1 "  I  asked. 


<^Ab,  sir!  she  had  cause  enough  for 
what  she  did,  as  I  saw  when  I  came  back 
to  the  stream;  for  there,  on  the  further 
bank,  Mr.  Dacre  was  lying,  white  and 
ghasdy,  with  a  terrible  wound  in  the  side 
of  his  head.  He  must  have  been  on  the 
bridge  when  it  fell,  for  the  doctor  said  he 
was  not  drowned — I  myself  saw  that  his 
face  was  out  of  the  water — but  died  from 
hitting  his  head  against  a  stone.  Miss 
Dora  must  have  caught  sight  of  him  and 
tried  to  spring  across  the  river  to  his 
side." 

**  What  became  of  Lady  Barcheater  | " 

The  woman  shuddered  as  she  replied : 
*^The  news  that  something  was  wrong 
must  have  reached  her,  for  we  had  just 
taken  the  poor  young  gentleman  out  of  the 
water  and  laid  him  on  the  grass  when  I 
saw  my  lady  coming  towards  as.  She 
came  quite  close  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  at  him  with  such  a  strange, 
fierce  look,  almost  as  if  she  was  glad  he 
was  gone.  When  her  eyes  fell  on  me,  she 
asked  angrily  what  I  was  doing  there,  and 
bade  me  go  and  see  to  my  young  mistress. 

<'  'She  must  know  nothing  of  this,'  she 
said  sternly.  '  Do  you  understand  t  I 
forbid  you  to  tell  her  a  word  of  this,'  and 
she  turned  towards  the  house;  but  the 
plank  of  wood  on  which  her  dead  daughter 
was  lying  barred  her  way.  We  were  all 
on  the  soft  grass,  and  had  never  heard  the 
footsteps  of  the  men  who  were  carrying 
it.  It  was  terrible  to  see  the  dead  faces  of 
those  two  poor  young  things ;  but  their 
faces  were  nothing  to  my  lady's.  When  I 
am  alone  the  awful  look  that  came  oyer 
her  when  she  saw  Miss  Dora  lying 
before  her,  haunts  me  sometimes,  even 
now.  She  stood  perfectly  still,  just  as  if 
she  were  in  a  dream ;  and  not  one  of  us 
dared  to  move.  Then  Sir  Lionel  rode  up. 
Some  one  must  have  told  him  what  had 
happened,  for  he  was  white  a^  death.  My 
lady  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  and  then 
saiid  quietly,  but  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  from  far-oflF  hollow  caves  :  *  Lionel,  I 
killed  him,  so  God  has  killed  her,'  and  then 
she  turned  and  walked  to  the  house  with 
her  usual  stately  gait. 

"The  men  that  were  carrying  Miss 
Dora  and  Mr.  Dacre  followed  her  slowlyi 
we  all  walking  behind  them.  My  l^^f 
must  have  gone  more  quickly  than  wp^ 
for  when  we  reached  the  broad  avenue 
she  was  already  out  of  sight,  and  just  as  we 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  Manor  Houss, 
the  report  of  a  gun  rang  through  the  air. 
My  lady  had  shot  herself." 
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"  Bat  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Jim's 
not  heing  able  to  take  my  letters  9 "  I 
asked,  after  a  long  panse  during  which  the 
good  woman  had  in  some  degree  recovered 
her  composure. 

She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  as  if  she 
thought  I  must  be  singularly  lacking  in 
intelligence  to  ask  such  a  question,  and 
then  said  solemnly:  ''It  is  the  twentieth 
of  September,  sir,  to-day;  twenty-seven 
years  ago  to-night  that  poor  young  gentle- 
man died  by  the  Manor  Park  bridge.  He 
will  be  there  to-night." 

I  had  no  time  for  further  discussion,  so 
prepared  to  start  at  once  in  spite  of  all 
Mrs.  Metcall's  entreaties  that  I  would  not 
tempt  fate  by  trying  to  cross  the  bridge  that 
night.  "  That  poor  young  gentleman  will 
be  there,"  she  repeated  again  and  again. 

"  I  only  hope  he  may,''  I  replied  with  a 
laugh,  as  I  wished  her  goodnight. 

I  set  out  for  the  Manor,  philosophising 
as  I  went,  on  the  strange  persistency  with 
which  old  superstitions  still  linger  on  in 
the  North.  *' There  is  a  fine  field  for  a 
School  Board  here,"  I  muttered,  with  a 
sniff  of  scorn.  '*  How  can  people  in  this 
our  day  be  capable  of  such  folly  9 " 

All  my  life  I  had  bad  a  peculiar  con- 
tempt for  so-called  psychic  experiences, 
being  firmly  convinced  that  in  every  case 
they  were  the  inventions  of  impostors,  or 
the  ravings  of  hysterical  women.  So  far 
did  my  antipathy  go,  that  I  had  given  up 
taking  my  favourite  newspaper  simply 
because  it  would  persist  in  recording  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Psychical  Society. 
If,  when  I  started  for  the  Manor,  any  one 
had  asked  me  whether  I  believed  in  ghosts, 
I  should  have  regarded  the  question  as  a 
stupid  joke,  so  convinced  was  I  that 
no  sensible  man  could  do  anything  of  the 
sort ;  but,  before  I  was  at  the  end  of  my 
journey  that  night,  I  was  doomed  to 
discover  that,  even  in  myself,  there  were 
more  things  than  I  had  dreamed  of  in  my 
philosophy. 

My  path  lay  along  a  narrow  lane,  with 
thick  bushes  growing  on  either  side,  from 
which,  now  and  then,  tall  trees  raised  up 
their  heads.  It  was  one  of  those  nights 
we  sometimes  have  in  September,  when 
light  and  darkness  seem  to  be  playing 
some  fitful,  restless  game.  The  moon  was  a 
good-sized  crescent,  and  shone  with  quite  a 
brilliant  light,  but  dark,  heavy  clouds  kept 
flitting  before  its  bright  surface,  casting 
thick  darkness  on  the  world.  A  gentle 
breeze  was  blowing,  just  enough  to  make 
the  leaves,  as  they  flattered,  moan  and  coo 


as  if  they  had  piteous  tales  to  tell  if  only 
they  could  find  a  listener.    Perhaps  it  was 
they  that  recalled  to  my  mind  what  the 
farmer's  wife  had  told  me.     There  was 
something  almost  grotesque  in  the  thought 
of  this  peaceful  little  valley  having  been 
the  scene  of  a  tragedy  so  ghastly — of  a 
young  man  full  of  life  and  bright  hopes 
having  met  there  with  such  a  fate ;  to  die 
like  a  dog  in  a  ditch,  and  all  through  the 
obstinate  folly  of  a  jealous  old  woman  1    I 
caught    myself   trying    to  imagine  what 
Arthur  Dacre  must  have  felt  that  night 
when  driven  out  into  the  storm.    The  air 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  chQl,  or  per- 
haps my  weariness  made  me  exaggerate 
what  was  only  a  natural  change  in  the 
atmosphere.    Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shivered 
as  I  dragged  my  tired  limbs  along,  vainly 
longing  for  my  journey    to    be    ended. 
The  solitude  was  almost  terrible;  there 
was  no  sign  of  human  being  or  human 
habitation,    not  even    a   bird  was    sing- 
ing, and  when  a  dead  leaf  blew  against 
my  face  I  started  as  if  I  had  received  a 
blow.    I  pulled  myself  together  and  tried 
to  laugh  at  my  own  folly ;  but  struggle  as 
I  might,  the  conviction  that  there  was 
something  uncanny  about  the  road  forced 
itself  upon  me.    The  sUence,  broken  only 
by  the  rustling  of  leaves,  seemed  to  become 
more    and    more    unnatural     I   tried  to 
whistle,  but  the  weird  force  with  which 
the  trees  re-echoed  the  sound  was  more 
trying  even  than  the  stillness.     The  trees, 
too,  began  to  assume  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
forms  and  shapes:   one  great  gaunt  oak 
stretched   out  its  arms  like  a  skeleton, 
seeking  to  clutch  the  passers-by;  another 
bore  a  strange  resemblance  to  a  gallows. 
Just  as  I  was  passing  this  one,  something 
touched   my  foot — it  was  only   a  rabbit 
running  across  the  path — and  my  heart 
began  to  throb  and  flutter.     ''Clearly  I 
have  been  walking  too  much,  and  over- 
strained   myself,"  I  said,  but  a  mocking 
voice  whispered  that  it  was  the  mind,  not 
the  heart,  that  was  affected.   '*  What  about 
the  superstitious  folly  of  those  Northerners 
now,  eh?"  it  asked.     Gould  it  be  that 
I,  the    sceptic  of  sceptics,  was  disturbed 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  stupid  prophecy 
of  a  garrulous  old  woman  ?    The  thought 
was  too   absurd,    and  I  strode   manfully 
on.     Still,  it  was  no  good  denying  it,  the 
road  was  uncanny,  and  in  my  life  I  had 
never  seen  such  strangely  human-looking 
trees ;   each  one  of  them  seemed  to  have 
a  theory  of  its  own  as  to  how  the  sound 
of  my  footsteps  should  be  echoed.    At 
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length,  joBt  as  the  inexplicable  feeling 
that  had  taken  poaeeBsion  of  me  was  be- 
coming unbearable,  I  heard  the  sound  of 
running  waters,  wbich  told  me  that  I  must 
be  near  the  bridge.  The  thought  that  I  had 
only  half-a-mile  more  to  go,  gave  new  life 
and  energy,  and  I  walked  rapidly  on  to 
the  solid  stone  erection  that  had  replaced 
the  rustic  wooden  bridge  of  other  days. 
The  park  was^  as  I  coidd  see,  fenced  o£f 
from  the  stream  by  an  iron  railing.  Just 
as  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  I  had 
another  touch  of  that  queer  jerky  feeling 
at  my  heart,  that  I  had  had  twice  before 
that  nidit  To  this  day  I  don't  know  why 
I  should  have  felt  the  sensation  then,  for 
I  could  swear  that,  at  the  moment  I  did 
feel  it,  there  was  no  thought  of  Arthur 
Dacre  in  my  mind.  I  stood  still,  frightened 
at  the  rate  my  heart  was  beating,  and,  as  I 
did  S0|  I  noticed  something  white  glimmer- 
ing close  to  the  railing.  What  it  was  I 
could  not  tell  as  the  moon  was  hidden 
by  a  cloud;  then,  I  will  confess,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  tragedy  which  had 
been  enacted  there  twenty-seven  years 
before  flashed  into  my  mind.  My  heart 
beat  more  spasmodically  than  before;  I 
was  conscious  of  a  strange  choking  sensa- 
tion, as  if  something  were  pressing  tightly 
around  my  throat,  and  I  felt  an  un- 
conquerable reluctance  to  advancing  further 
until  I  knew  the  meaning  of  that  white 
gleam.  In  a  moment,  however,  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  the  absurdity  of  my 
conduct  rushed  into  my  mind,  I  took  one 
step  forward ;  but  at  that  instant  the  moon 
pierced  through  the  cloud  that  had  en- 
veloped it,  and  shone  down  with  a  clear 
brilliant  light,  and  I  saw  the  white  ghastly 
face  of  a  dead  man  turned  towards  me. 
The  wish  I  had  so  rashly  uttered  as  I  left 
the  farm  was  gratified :  Arthur  Dacre 
stood  before  me.  His  body  was  hidden 
by  the  bushes,  but  his  face  I  saw  as  clearly 
as  I  see  this  lamp  before  me  now. 

I  stood  as  one  paralysed.  For  my  life,  I 
could  not  have  moved  an  inch ;  my  heart 
seemed  to  cease  beating,  and  my  brain 
reeled  as  an  unutterable  sense  of  horror-^ 
not  fear,  but  something  a  thousand  times 
more  terrible,  penetrated  my  whole  being. 
I  would  rather  face  a  hundred  deaths  than 
experience  that  feeling  again.  The  figure 
seemed  to  motion  me  to  advance,  and 
then,  as  if  it  noticed  my  unwillingness,  it 
uttered  a  cry  so  strange  in  the  unutterable 
piteousneas  of  the  sorrow  it  expressed, 
that  it  froze  my  very  heart,  and 

I  remember  no  more  until  I  found  my- 


self lying  on  the  grass,  and  heard  a  roughi 
kindly  voice  muttering  by  my  side : 

"  Queer  job,  this !  Lean  on  me,  sir;  ye 
be  all  right  now.'' 

It  was  Farmer  Metcalf,  who  had  ridden 
after  me  to  offer  the  loan  of  his  horse. 

A  serious  illness,  which  my  friends  at- 
tributed to  over-walking,  was  the  result  of 
my  adventure,  and  it  was  a  month  before 
I  was  able  to  leave  Walthamthwait.  The 
day  before  I  started  for  town,  Farmer 
Metcalf  paid  me  a  visit.  Evidently  the 
^ood  man  had  something  on  his  mind. 
He  hummed,  and  hahed^  and  twirled  his 
hat  for  some  time  in  dire  confusion. 

"I  kind  o'  guess,  sir,"  he  at  length 
began,  "ye'd  had  a  bit  o'  a  fright  that 
night  I  found  ye  lying  by  the  bridge. 
Tiiat  white  thing,  ye  know,  it  give  me 
an  ugly  turn  when  I  first  seed  it ;  but  it 
was  nobbut  the  Squire's  white-faced  mare 
that  had  gotten  ics  head  fast  in  t'iron 
railings  1 " 

CONCERNING  PEWS. 


In  tracing  the  history  of  the  many 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
internal  arrangements  of  our  old  parish 
churches  and  chapels  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  few  things  are  more  noticeable  than 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  old-fashioned 
square  pews. 

It  was  in  1810  that  the  field  was  first 
taken  against  them  by  the  then  Bishop  of 
Hereford  (Dr.  Musgrave),  but  it  remained 
for  the  celebrated  Archdeacon  Hare  to 
make  the  first  *^ systematic  attack"  upon 
the  pew  system  in  one  of  his  charges, 
wherein  they  were  denounced  not  only  as 
"eyesores  and  heartsores,"  but  also  as 
'^wooden  walls,  within  which  selfishness 
encases  and  encages  itself  J'  His  eloquence 
produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  several 
Bishops  and  Archdeacons  of  the  Anglican 
Church  Establishment,  who  soon  roused 
the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  nearly  every 
town  and  village  in  England,  to  join  in  a 
crusade  bent  on  the  extermination  of  the 
pews,  and  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society 
and  the  late  Dr.  Neale,  by  the  publication 
of  a  small  tract  entitled  "  Tvrenty-three 
Eeasons  for  getting  rid  of  Church  Pews," 
which  enjoyed  unusual  popularity,  may  be 
fairly  considered  to  have  struck  the  death 
blows  at  their  existence. 

Wave  after  wave  of  reaction  and  reform 
passed  over  the  sacred  edifices,  in  which 
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countless  numbers  of  ''  these  cumbrous, 
lidless  boxes,  painted  every  colour  and 
all  colours,  these  cattleless  pens,  harbour- 
ing in  their  tattered  green  baize  the  dust 
and  corruption  of  a  century,"  fell  before 
the  promoters  of  church  restoration,  like 
the  heroes  in  Homer  before  Achilles, 
their  places  being  quickly  supplied  by 
rows  of  neat  open  benches.  Many  an  old 
parish  clerk  still  continues  to  deplore  the; 
loss  of  what,  in  his  *'  younger  days,"  was 
always  considered  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  church,  viz.,  <'the  Squire's  pew,"  with 
its  handsome  brass  rods,  crimson  curtains, 
often  six  feet  high,  together  with  its  large 
table,  stove,  and  chimney  pipe. 

The  subject  .of  pews  presents  a  very 
fertile  field  for  antiquarian  research,  in 
which  the  gleaner  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  much  curious  informa- 
tion. A  great  deal  may  be  gathered 
from  a  careful  perusal  of  visitation  articles, 
injunctions,  party  pamphlets,  plays,  trials, 
satires,  and  publications  of  a  similar  ephe- 
meral character,  only  to  be  found  in  large  and 
valuable  libraries,  and  it  is  to  such  sources 
as  these  that  we  must  refer  those  of  our 
readers  whose  cariosity  may  be  aroused  to 
know  more  concerning  the  history  of  pews 
than  that  which  could  possibly  be  afforded 
within  the  limits  of  this  short  article. 

Glancing  at  the  etymology  of  our  word 
pew,  anciently  spelt  ''pue,"  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
''podium,"  which  originally  signified  in 
the  Laun  of  the  Middle  Ages,  *'  anything 
leant  upon.''  Another  sense  of  this  word, 
and  one  from  which  it  has  acquired  its 
present  meaning,  was  the  "  desk "  in  the 
stall  of  a  choir.  From  signifying  a  desk 
it  came  to  mean  the  ''seat"  generally; 
and  thence,  in  courae  of  time,  an  ''en- 
closed "  seat  or  ''  pue." 

The  earliest  known  reference  to  pews 
is  found  in  the  "  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plow- 
man," and  runs  thus : 

"Among  wives  and  wodewes  ich  am 
ywoned  sute  y  parroked  in  Puwes,"  where 
the  word  is  used  of  an  open  seat. 

In  the  will  of  William  Bruges,  Garter 
King-at-Arms,  dated  February  the  twenty- 
sixth,  1449,  he  expresses  his  desire  to  be 
buried  ''in  the  chyrche  of  Seynt  George 
within  Stamford,"  and  after  bequeathing  to 
it  several  pieces  of  plate,  he  requests  that 
''the  gret  framd  lying  in  the  gret  barne 
at  Kentiahton  be  sold  to  the  most  value, 
and  the  money  rising  thereof  to  be  be- 
stowed in  'puying'  of  the  seyd  church." 
In  1483,  among  the  parish  accounts  of 


Saint  Mary-at-Hill,  London,  there  occurs 
the  item,  "Certeyne  pavynge  and  mend- 
yng  of  'peues'  in  the  church,  <£0  7s.  9d." 
About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentli 
century  pews  began  to  be  called  "  stoles," 
or  stools.  In  1502  we  read  that  legacies 
were  left  for  "stolying"  different  parts  of 
Swaffhami  Church,  in  Norfolk,  particularly 
for  making  "all  the  great  stolys  of  both 
sydes  of  the  mid  alleye  "  (or  aisle>.  In  the 
parish  accounts  of.  St.  Margaret  s  Church, 
Westminster,  under  date  of  1509,  we  find 
this  item ;  "  Of  Sir  Hugh  Yaughan,  Knight, 
for  his  part  of  a  pew,  6s.  8d.,"  and  again 
in  1511,  of  "Knight,  the  courtier,  for  his 
wife's  pew,  2s."  These  accounts  of  Saint 
Margaret's  parish  record  also,  in  1549,  a 
sum  of  money  "  paid  to  William  Curlewe, 
for  mending  diverse  pews  when  Dr.  Latty- 
mer  did  preach." 

In  a  scarce  tract,  entitled  "The  Voice  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Temple,"  published  in 
1640,  which  details  the  strange  accidents 
occasioned  by  a  thunderstorm  on  Whit- 
Sunday  of  that  year,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Saint  Anthony,  near  Plymouth,  it  is  re- 
lated that  two  women  sitting  in  one  pew 
in  the  chancel  were  overturned.  Now,  it 
appears  somewhat  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to 
understand  how  a  pew  could  have  been  up- 
set ;  but  the  circumstance  is  explained  by 
the  fact  of  the  day  on  which  it  occurred  being 
Communion  Sunday,  when  it  was  customary 
to  place  "benches"  in  the  chancel,  in 
which  part  of  the  church  these  women 
were  then  sitting. 

With  reference  to  the  stalls  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  Peter  Smart  has  recorded  that 
Bishop  Cosin  would  not  unfrequently  say, 
"even  to  gentlewomen  of  the  best  rank, 
sitting  in  their  pues :  '  Can  ye  not  stand, 
ye  lazy  sows)'  when  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  sung."  That  honest  old  gossip, 
Samuel  Pepys,  in  his  "  Diary,"  under  date 
of  February  the  twenty-eighth,  1664,  re- 
marks that,  "At  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
the  Bishop  of  London  sat  in  a  pew  made 
a'  purpose  for  him  by  the  pulpitt."  Here 
pew  is  apparently  used  for  the  episcopal 
seat  or  throne.  In  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1709,  we  find  another  instance  of  the 
word  pew.  It  occurs  thus  in  a  passage 
of  "The  Cherubim  with  The  Flaming 
Sword ;  or,  Remarks  on  Dr.  Sache- 
verell's  late  Sermon  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  Saint  Pauls : " 
"If  your  lordship  and  Sir  Francis  had 
been  breaking  down  the  pulpit,  overturn- 
ing the  pews,  brandishing  the  City  sword, 
crying    out,    'The   Pretender!   the   Pre- 
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tender ! '  there  had  been  some  cause  for 
alarm."  By  the  pews  are  evidently  meant 
the  benches  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir. 

It  will  be  seen  then,  that  for  a  period  of 
nearly  four  hundred  years,  the  word  "  pew  " 
bore  occasionally  the  sense  of  bench,  and 
this  we  venture  to  think  will  be  conclusively 
proved  by  an  examination  of  the  f ollowbig 
passage  from  King  Lear,  probably  written 
in  1605,  where  Edgar,  as  Mad  Tom,  is 
made  to  say :  « Who  gives  anything  to 
poor  Tom  1  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led 
through  fire  and  through  fiame ;  hath  laid 
knives  under  his  pillow  and  halters  in  his 
pue." 

In  some  parts  of  England  at  the  present 
day,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  certain 
large  moveable  seats  in  ale-houses,  fitted 
with  a  back  above  and  below,  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  called  by  the  name  of  "  pues," 
and  there  can  consequently  be  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  the  word  '*  pue "  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  to  mean  an  ale- 
bench,  under  which  halters  could  easily 
have  been  laid. 

As  showing  to  how  late  a  period  ''pue" 
retained  a  general  signification,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  Pepys  in  his  "  Diary  "  for 
1668,  speaks  in  one  page  of  a  ''pue"  in 
Whitehall  Theatre,  and  in  the  next  of  one 
in  Greenwich  Church. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  authorities 
that  square  pews  existed  in  our  parish 
churches  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  Refor- 
mation. This,  however,  is  erroneous; 
there  were  then  no  "pues,"  no  reading 
desks,  often  no  pulpits  to  be  seen ;  the  old 
altars  for  the  most  part  remained ;  in  some 
instances  a  table  stood  lengthways  at  the 
east  end,  and  in  others  was  brought  down 
into  the  chancel  or  nave.  In  this  latter 
case  the  morning  and  evening  'services 
would  appear  to  have  been  read  from  it ; 
in  the  former  some  have  conjectured  that 
a  lectern  was  used,  being  placed  where  the 
minister  could  best  be  heard. 

We  find  no  traces  of  any  innovation  in 
this  practice  until  1569,  when  Bishop 
Parkhurst,  in  his  visitation  articles  for  the 
Diocese  of  Norwich,  orders  that  "the 
churchwardens  shall  provide  and  support 
a  decent  and  convenient  seat  in  the  body 
of  the  church  where  the  minister  may  sit 
or  stand,  and  say  the  whole  of  the  divine 
service,  that  all  the  congregation  may  hear 
and  be  edified  therewith." 

From  that  time  the  practice  of  employing 
"a  readingpew,''  though  unauthorised, 
became  yearly  more  prevalent. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  First  a  convocation  had  directed 
that  "  a  convenient  seat  should  be  made 
for  the  minister  to  read  service  in."  In 
1603  this  innovation  received  his  Majesty's 
official  sanction,  and  the  desk  thereupon 
became  a  fixture. 

Here,  then,  we  may  date  the  rise  of 
pews,  for,  when  the  parson  was  accommo- 
dated with  his  pew,  the  squire,  the  franklin, 
and  the  yeoman  each  in  turn  clamoured 
for  theirs,  with  the  result  that  pews  quickly 
swarmed  into  the  churches  like  bees  into  a 
hive. 

About  the  year  1612  we  find  in  the 
parish  books  of  Patrington,  Yorkshire,  this 
account : 

"  Among  the  stalls  in  the  middle  aisle, 
Imprimis,  one  grete  peue  buylded  upon 
ge'rall  costes  and  charges  of  the  pish, 
wherein  the  parson,  curat,  clerk,  and  sing- 
ing men,  are  to  syt  in  time  of  Divine 
Service,  and  the  next  pue  was  buylt  by 
Humfrey  Hale,  clerk,  for  his  wyf  and 
children." 

After  this,  the  freeholders  appear  to  have 
erected  the  "  pues "  at  their  own  private 
expense  in  this  church. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fashion  of 
providing  pews  with  locks  crept  in,  since 
Bishop  Earle,  in  giving  a  description  of  a 
"  she  precise  hypocrite," says  :  "She knows 
her  own  place  in  heaven  as  well  as  the 
pew  she  has  a  key  to." 

Baized  pews  next  became  the  rage.  In 
1624,  the  Puritans,  who  had  been  making 
vigorous  exertions  on  all  sides,  seem  first 
to  have  discovered  how  mighty  an  agent 
for  their  purposes  pews  might  become. 
A  "  clerk's  pue  "  was  built  in  Saint  Mary's 
Church,  Ashwell,  Herts,  in  1627,  and  in  the 
following  year  Wimborne  Minster  was 
much  disfigured  with  "pues."  In  1630, 
a  very  costly  gallery  was  erected  in  the 
Church  of  Saint  Peter-le-Poer  in  London ; 
and  about  the  same  time  one  was  erected 
with  a  cross  seat  for  catechising  children, 
in  Saint  Leonard's,  Shoreditch.  Four  years 
afterwards,  Saint  John's  Church,  Bishop's 
Castle,  Shropshire,  was  "pued"  through- 
out; and  in  the  neighbouring  church  of 
Saint  Milburga,  Stoke,  two  covered  "  pues  " 
or  "  dovecotes,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
erected. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  vigorous 
opposition  to  pews,  which  was  made  in 
1635,  by  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Here- 
ford. His  action,  however,  so  highly  in- 
censed the  Paritans,  that  on  Jmy  the 
twentieth,  1640,  a  charge  of  high  crimes  and 
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misdemeanours  was  exhibited  by  the  Com- 
mons before  the  House  of  Lords  against  this 
prelate;  the  prosecution  being  conducted 
oy  Sir  Thomas  Widrington.  One,  among 
other  charges,  was  that  he  had  oppressed 
many  poor  parishes  by  making  them  re- 
move the  "  pues  "  from  their  churches  at 
a  vast  expense.  The  conduct  of  Bishop 
Wien  wap,  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
declared  Arminian  and  heretical,  and  he 
was  forthwith  stripped  of  all  his  prefer- 
ment and  made  incapable  of  holding  any 
other  for  ever  after. 

The  next  prelate  who  bestirred  himself 
against  "the  poor  pues,"  was  Bishop 
Williams,  who  caused  their  removal  from  a 
chapel  at  Buckden.  If  we  may  give  any 
credence  to  the  accounts  furnished  by 
some  Royalist  writers  at  this  time,  it  would 
seem  that  "  ye  high  and  close  pewes  "  were 
used  for  purposes  of  anything  but  a  devo- 
tional character.  In  a  play  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  one  Brome,  a  Cavalier,  entitled 
"  Love's  High  Court  of  Commission,"  the 
lover  wishes  to  steal  a  kiss  from  his 
mistress,  whereupon  she  exclaims : 

"  Fie,  sir !  I  would  have  you  to  know 
that  we  are  not  now  in  our  pew ! " 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  between  the 
years  1646  and  1660,  scarcely  any  pews 
appear  to  have  been  erected.  A  gallery 
was  built,  in  1657,  in  Saint  Nicholas 
Clnurch,  Gloucester ;  and  we  are  told  that 
at  Saint  Peter's,  Paul's  Wharf,  London, 
where  the  Liturgy  was  used  for  some  time 
during  the  Commonwealth,  many  of  the 
nobility  flocked  to  hear  it,  and  were 
accommodated  with  galleries  hung  with 
rich  Turkey  carpets. 

With  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy,  a 
great  alteration  was  at  once  effected  in  the 
internal  arrangement  of  our  churches.  At 
Saint  Martin's,  Ludgate,  in  the  City  of 
London,  in  1660,  the  pulpit  "  was  removed 
from  where  it  stood  some  years  previous, 
all  the  unhappy  time  of  the  war,  and  quite 
shaded  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  the 
great  grief  of  several  good  people  of  the 
parish."  Some  cruel  parish  wit  accounted 
for  their  grief  in  the  following  manner  : 

The  Fifth  Commandment  did  their  souls  so  gall, 
They  raised  their  canting  tub  to  hide  them  all  1 

Churches  in  large  towns  were  now  or- 
dinarily "pued"  throughout.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  endeavoured  to  withstand 
the  introduction  of  pews  into  his  London 
churches,  but  without  success. 

At  the  Revolution,  pews  began  to  be 
objects  of  admiration,  and  churches  were 
"re-pued"  by  wholesale. 


Countless  notices  of  pews  culled  from 
the  writings  of  this  period  might  be  here 
adduced;  but  it  must  suffice  to  subjoin 
but  one,  taken  from  Dean  Swift's  "  Baucis 
and  Philemon" : 

A  bedstead  of  the  antique  mode, 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load, 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use, 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews ; 
Which  still  their  ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  "  The 
Spectator,"  "  The  Guardian,"  and  "  The 
Tatler,"  one  and  all  satirised  pews  with 
merciless  severity;  and  in  "Sir  Charles 
Grandisou,"  and  in  the  caricatures  of 
William  Hogarth,  we  catch  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  closely  ''pued"  edifices  of 
the  Georgian  era. 

It  remains  for  us  to  observe  that  our 
American  cousins  have  always  cherished 
an  affectionate  regard  for  square  pews. 
The  Eev.  H.  Caswall,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  American  Church,"  states  that  in  his 
day  some  of  the  pews  in  the  Boston  churches 
were  actually  lined  with  velvet!  We 
doubt,  however,  whether  in  the  whole 
history  of  English  church  pews  there  ever 
existed  such  a  remarkable  contrivance  as 
that  described  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  "The  North  American  Review," 
with  whose  words  we  conclude.  Referring 
to  the  early  churches  of  New  England  he 
says: 

*  The  pew  seats  were  made  with  hinges, 
so  that  in  prayer  time  they  might  be  raised 
up  and  allow  the  occupants  to  lean  against 
the  back  of  the  pew.  At  the  close  of  the 
prayer  they  were  slammed  down  with  a 
noise  like  the  broadside  of  a  frigate ! " 


Bt  ELEANOR  G.  PBICE. 
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PART  IL 

CHAPTER  XVIL     NEW  STORIES  BEGINNING. 

Celia  had  told  Paul  that  her  marriage 
was  to  be  in  a  fortnight.  The  first  week 
of  that  time  flew  swiftly  by;  he  was  at 
River  Gate,  and  his  happiness  was  only 
interfered  with  by  an  occasional  chill  of 
apprehension :  what  would  Antoinette 
think  of  that  promise  of  his  1  Would  she 
ever  understand  it  all,  and  forgive  him  1 
He  did  not  even  confess  it  to  Mrs.  Percival 
till  the  day  he  went  away,  feeling  quite 
sure  that  she  would  disapprove.     On  the 
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contrary,  the  tears  rushed  into  her  eyes, 
and  she  did  what  she  had  not  done  since 
he  was  a  schoolboy — she  kissed  him. 

His  second  week,  at  Bed  Towers,  dragged 
terribly;  he  had  never  known  days  so 
long  before.  Not  that  he  was  looking 
forward  to  Celia's  wedding,  which  he 
dreaded  heartily;  bat  the  uncertainty  of 
the  future,  the  melancholy  weeks  and 
months  that  might  pass  before  he  saw 
Antoinette  again — in  fact,  before  Mrs. 
Percivfid,  who  had  grown  rather  severe, 
would  let  him  see  her  again  —  weighed 
upon  him  with  a  leaden  dreariness.  He 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  go  out 
shooting ;  long  walks  were  awful,  with  no 
company  but  his  thoughts ;  reading  was 
impossible;  music  made  him  sadder  and 
more  impatient — how  he  was  to  struggle 
through  that  winter,  he  did  not  know ; 
it  was  a  question  very  hard  to  answer. 

Meanwhile,  the  fogs  had  cleared  away, 
and  up  there  at  Holm  Oelia's  wedding-day 
dawned  frosty  and  clear.  Her  marriage 
was  fixed  for  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Paul  had  arranged  to  go  up  by  a  train 
reaching  Charing  Cross  soon  after  one.  He 
was  very  restless,  and  got  up  that  morning 
earlier  than  usual,  coming  down  to  break- 
fast in  his  favourite  old  study,  where  red 
rays  of  morning  sun  were  just  beginning 
to  shine  in,  and  a  glorious  fire  was  blazing. 
In  spite  of  Mrs.  PercivaPs  approval,  Paul 
was  not  at  all  sure  now  that  he  had  done 
right  in  giving  that  promise  to  Celia: 
sometimes  it  seemed  too  frightfully  un- 
reasonable ;  the  thought  of  shaking  hands 
with  Vincent,  the  picture  of  the  whole 
scene  that  rose  in  his  mind,  were  too 
repulsive.  That  morning,  when  be  came 
gravely  and  slowly  downstairs,  and  grunted 
some  reply  to  Sabin's  cheerfhl  '' Beautiful 
morning,  sir,"  he  felt  as  if  a  month  of 
penal  servitude  would  be  preferable  to  what 
he  had  to  go  through  that  day. 

As  he  stood  scowling  at  the  fire,  reflect- 
ing on  Celiacs  sins  and  his  own  misery, 
wondering  for  the  thousandth  time  whether 
Antoinette,  when  she  heard  of  his  presence 
at  such  a  ceremony,  would  ever  recover  her 
surprise,  ever  again  believe  in  his  love  and 
respect  for  her  father,  Sabin  came  in  and 
brought  him  a  telegram.  He  looked  at  it 
rather  absently  for  a  moment,  for  the 
thought  was  just  crossing  his  mind : 
'^  Celia's  doings  will  be  such  a  shock  to  her, 
she  won't  think  of  mine.  How  can  it 
matter  to  her,  after  all,  what  I  do ) "  and 
this  horrid  suggestion  was  worse  than  any 
fear  of  her  anger. 


However^  here  was  this  telegram,  whose 
contents  soon,  and  for  ever,  drove  all  such 
thouf^hts  away. 

<'  Please  meet  the  11.45  at  Paddington. 

Take  her  to  24,  W Place.    I  have 

telegraphed  there.  Timms  knows.  Take 
her  to  the  church,  and  then  back.  Do  ail 
you  can.  Cannot  possibly  go  with  her. 
— ^F.  Percival." 

''Tell  Ford  to  have  the  dog-cart  ready 
in  ten  minutes,"  Paul  shouted  to  Sabin. 
''  I  must  catch  the  9.30  train." 

After  all,  Ford  was  ready  before  his 
master,  and  he  has  often  boasted  since  of 
that  morning's  drive ;  he  did  not  think  the 
six  miles  had  ever  been  done  in  so  short  a 
time  before.  But  the  Squire  had  said,  soon 
after  they  started  :  "  Look  here,  Ford ;  if 
the  horse  can't  do  this,  he's  useless,  and  you 
may  seU  him  to-morrow  morning." 

Ford  was  not  going  to  have  the  horse,  a 
special  favourite  of  his,  insulted  like  that, 
and  would  have  done  the  distance  in  a 
minute  less,  if  necessary.  But  his  respect 
for  his  master  was  not  increased  by  such  a 
remark.  He  said  afterwards  to  Barty  that 
the  Squire  was  as  ignorant  and  unreason- 
able about  horses  as  any  woman,  always 
excepting  Miss  Darrell,  to  whose  short 
reign  Ford  looked  back  with  a  romantic 
regret. 

The  frosty  sun  might  shine  at  Bed 
Towers,  but  in  London  it  was  dark  and 
foggy  enough  that  day.  The  great  dreary 
church  was  lit  with  gas,  early  in  the  after- 
noon, for  Celia's  wedding ;  but  the  dim, 
murky  atmosphere  of  the  outside  world 
came  in  and  hovered  there,  making  the 
whole  thing  even  more  like  a  strange 
nightmare  dream. 

Paul  did  not  know  what  Antoinette's 
thoughts  were,  though  he  obeyed  Mrs 
Percival's  telegram,  met  her  and  Timms 
at  Paddington,  took  her  to  Mrs.  Percival's 
favourite  lodgings,  came  back  an  hour  or 
two  later  and  drove  with  her  to  the 
church,  where  he  left  her  and  Timms  in  a 
seat  near  the  chancel,  and  walked  back 
mechanically  to  the  door ;  he  knew  that 
Celia  expected  him  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  her.  He  was  not  afraid  now  of  what 
Antoinette  might  think  of  him,  having  a 
secret  consciousness  that  their  feeling  on 
the  subject  was  the  same,  though  she  'had 
hardly  spoken  to  him,  though  the  new 
shock  made  her  face  look  worn,  and 
strained,  and  proud  ;  and  he  was  not  even 
sure,  after  the  first  moment  of  the  meeting, 
whether  there  had  been  a  smile  in  her  eyes 
as  she  caught  sight  of  him. 
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The  moments  of  that  dream  passed 
quickly  by. 

Yincent  Percival  and  some  friend  of  his 
came  in  together,  and  he  shook  hands  with 
Paul  with  a  sort  of  nervous  grin, 
muttering : 

"  Awfully  good  of  you." 

Then  came  Celia,  followed  by  her  maid ; 
she  had  not  chosen  to  ask  any  one  to  her 
wedding.  She  took  Paul's  arm  without 
looking  at  him,  and  they  walked  very  fast 
up  the  church  together. 

As  they  approached  the  chancel  he  felt 
her  start,  and  then  she  whispered,  so  low 
that  he  hardly  heard  her : 

''  Is  that  Antoinette  1 " 

He  only  answered,  *'  Yes ; "  and  so  they 
went  up  and  stood  in  their  place.  The 
clergyman  appeared,  and  the  service  began 
instantly. 

That  London  curate,  if  he  was  not  too 
much  used  to  odd  experiences  to  think  at 
all,  mast  have  thought  it  rather  a  strange 
wedding  party ;  the  singular  beauty  of  the 
bride,  the  dark,  handsome,  melancholy  face 
of  the  young  man  who  seemed  to  belong 
to  her,  the  eager  and  not  very  pleasant 
looks  of  the  bridegroom ;  the  two  gazing 
ladies'  maids,  French  and  English,  in  the 
background ;  the  slight  young  girl  in  black, 
distinguished,  sad,  who  moved  from  her 
place  in  the  church  after  the  service  had 
begun,  and  came  up  and  stood  near  the 
bride,  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  no  one 
but  her.  They  were  the  kind  of  people  whose 
marriages  are  not  generally  performed  in  a 
corner.  Perhaps  the  bride's  grey  dress 
was  something  of  an  ezplanatiou,  if  any 
one  cared  to  look  for  it 

In  the  vestry,  afterwards,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette Yictoire  de  la  Tour  -  Montmirail 
signed  her  name  as  a  witness  after  Celia's. 
While  she  did  it,  the  bride  seemed  to  for- 
get everything  else,  even  the  jealous  eyes 
of  her  husband,  as  she  gazed  at  the  young 
bending  figure,  the  pale  cheek  with  its 
flush  of  excitement.  Just  five  years  since, 
in  Parip,  Antoinette  had  stood  beside  her 
grandmother  at  her  father's  marriage  with 
Celia.  The  Marquise  drew  her  aside  for  a 
moment,  and  spoke  to  her  in  French,  very 
low. 

"I  did  not  expect  this  answer  to  my 
letter,"  she  said  to  her. 

"  Really  1"  said  the  girl,  with  a  sad 
little  smile.  '*  But  one  must  show  respect 
to  those  one  loves — and  I  must  always  be 
proud  of  you." 

"  Je  te  remercie,  petite,"  said  Celia,  very 
earnestly.     Her  eyes  looked  soft,  almost 


tearful,  as  she  held  both  Antoinette's 
hands;  in  her  manner  there  was  real 
tenderness.  Perhaps  in  marrying  the  only 
man  she  could  ever  really  love,  she  was 
learning  more  lessons  than  one.  "Will 
you  come  back  to  our  hotel  ?  "  she  said. 

Antoinette  shook  her  head.     *'  I  am  to 

sleep  in  W Place  to-night,"  she  said ; 

"  and  to-morrow  I  am  going  back  to  Mrs. 
PercivaL  I  do  not  think  we  shall  see  each 
other  again." 

"As  you  please,"  murmured  Celia.  She 
still  lingered  a  moment,  half  wistfully,  with 
the  child  who  had  trusted  her  so  long. 
But  the  signing  was  all  done,  and  she  was 
conscious  that  Yincent  was  impatient. 
"Good-bye,  then,  dear  child,"  she  said. 
They  kissed  each  other  on  both  cheeks, 
and  Celia,  still  holding  the  girl's  hand, 
turned  to  Paul  and  drew  her  a  little 
towards  him 

"Here,  take  care  of  her,  Paul,"  she 
said. 

Then  she  and  Yincent  were  gone ;  they 
were  hurrying  together  down  the  side 
aisle  of  the  church,  out  into  the  fog  and 
cold,  and  had  already  forgotten,  perhaps, 
who  and  what  they  left  behind  them, 
before  Paul  and  Antoinette  had  followed 
them  half-way  down.  In  another  minute, 
Antoinette  too  was  gone;  the  carriages 
had  driven  away ;  and  Paul  was  left,  with 
Yincent  Percival's  friend,  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  church.  It  had  seemed  better 
to  let  her  go  alone ;  he  had  felt  her 
trembling,  and  had  seen  that  she  was  on 
the  edge  of  tears.  Old  Timms  was  not 
stupid,  and  would  be  very  good  to  her; 
but^  in  fact,  Paul  felt  that  he  dared  not 

go- 

"  That  was  what  I  call  the  right  sort  of 

wedding,"  said  Paul's  companion,  approach- 
ing him  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "If  all 
weddings  were  like  that,  they  wouldn't  be 
so  tiresoma  Can  you  tell  me  who  the 
young  French  lady  was  ? " 

"  Mademoiselle  de  MontmiraH,"  said 
Paul,  rather  gruffly. 

"  Ah  !  the  stepdaughter.  She  did  not 
disapprove,  then.  Captain  Percival  seemed 
to  think  that  all  the  relations  were  more 
or  less  cut  up." 

"  It  is  rather  unusual "  Paul  began ; 

but  then  a  discussion  with  this  curious 
stranger  became  a  thing  impossible.  He 
muttered  something,  lifted  his  hat,  and 
walked  off  down  the  street  in  a  great 
hurry. 

He  stayed  at  a  hotel  that  night,  and 
spent  it  chiefly  walking  about  the  room. 
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He  took  a  cab  to  W Place  in  good 

time  for  the  morning  train  to  Wools- 
borongh.  London  was  as  foggy  and 
depressing  as  ever,  but  there  was  a  little 
pale  sunshine  in  Antoinette's  face  when 
she  received  him.  He  boldly  put  Timms 
into  another  cab,  and  drove  with  Antoinette 
himself  to  the  statioa  It  was  more 
possible  to  talk  to  her  to-day  than  yester- 
day ;  she  had  lost  something  of  that  little 
air  of  sad  dignity  which  had  been  grafted 
that  year,  somehow,  on  her  happy  childish- 
ness, itself  having  something  of  a  child, 
something  that  never  could  last  long  with- 
out the  breaking  out  of  smiles.  To  Paul, 
in  its  perfect  naturalness  and  sincerity,  it 
was  enchanting ;  but  more  enchanting 
still  were  the  moments  when  it  broke 
dowa  Even  in  her  deepest  sorrow,  the 
warm  young  heart  could  find  a  smile; 
and  when  she  was  happiest,  she  had  never 
been  heartless. 

"  How  dark  and  cold  ! "  she  said,  with  a 
shrug  and  shiver,  as  they  drove  through 
the  monotonous  streets. 

"Yes,''  Paul  said;  "it  will  be  better  at 
Woolsborough.  I  dare  say  there's  sun- 
shine down  in  Surrey,  too." 

" Are  you  going  back  today  1 " 

"  Yes,  in  an  hour  or  two.  Will  you  tell 
Mrs.  Percival  that  I  have  done  what  I 
could  for  you  —  all  that  she  would  let 
mei" 

<< Thank  you,"  she  said.  "You  have 
been  very  good  to  me;"  and,  after  a 
moment,  she  looked  round  with  a  question 
in  her  eyes :  '^  Did  you  think  it  wrong  of 
me  to  wish  to  be  there  t " 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Paul,  without 
exactly  answering  this,  "  ever  since  I  knew 
that  I  was  going  to  be  there  I  have 
wondered  if  you  would  think  it  wrong  of 
me.  But  I  only  went  because  she  asked 
me,  and  I  could  not  refusa  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  there — till  this  momiug." 

"I  thought,"  said  Antoinette,  with  a 
little  smile,  but  speaking  so  low  that  Paul 
could  hardly  hear  her,  "  that  she  was  his 
wife,  and  that  he  would  not  wish  the 
people  who  belonged  to  him — who  loved 
him — not  to  stay  near  her,  and  take  her 
part,  whatever  she  might  choose  to  do. 
Of  course  I  think  it  is  dreadful.  I  will 
say  no  more  about  that.  At  first  it 
seemed  impossible  that  she  could  do 
anything  so  strange,  but  then — oh,  you 
will  not  understand  me — I  seemed  to  have 


a  little  dream  of  him  in  Paradise,  and  he 
called  her '  my  C^lie,'  and  was  very  sorry  for 
her ;  and,  you  know,  the  one  thing  I  want 
is  to  do  the  things  he  would  have  liked  me 
to  do." 

"  I  do  understand  you,"  said  Paul ;  and 
then — sad  waste  of  time — neither  of  them 
spoke  again  till  they  turned  into  Padding- 
ton  Station. 

They  were  only  just  in  time  for  the 
train.  At  the  last  moment  Paul  leaned  in 
at  the  window,  and  said  to  her : 

"May  I  come  to  Woolsborough  before 
very  long  ? " 

"Yes!"  she  said.  "But  come  bood, 
very  soon,  or  perhaps  I  shall  be  gone 
away." 

The  ready  answer  almost  discouraged 
him;  but  then  he  remembered  what  an 
innocent  child  she  was ;  and  then,  as  he 
looked  at  her,  his  eyes  sajing  a  good  deal 
that  he  had  neither  courage,  conscience, 
nor  time  to  say,  she  flashed  suddenly  np 
to  her  dark  hair.  She  also  looked  doubt- 
fully at  her  hand,  when  it  was  released  at 
the  last  second  from  a  grasp  very  unusual 
in  the  experience  of  a  young  French  ladj. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  next  summer 
that  Paul  Eomaine  brought  his  bride  borne 
to  Eed  Towers.  They  had  spent  their 
honeymoon  at  her  own  old  home,  La  Tour 
Blanche,  where  they  will  certainly  spend  a 
good  part  of  every  year. 

Perfect  happiness,  perfect  trust  and 
freedom  have  developed  in  Antoinette 
all  the  brilliancy  of  her  race,  with  its 
practical  good  sense  as  well ;  and  if  Paul 
is,  and  always  will  be,  much  quieter  and 
more  thoughtful  than  his  wife,  he  is  not 
less  happy.  She  knows  all  his  old  stories 
now  :  his  father  and  mother,  his  friend 
Colonel  Ward,  are  hers  in  the  spirit  In 
spite  of  their  differences,  hereditary  and 
personal,  these  two  people  understand 
each  other  to  such  a  degree  that  Mrs. 
Percival  sighs,  and  wonders  whether  they 
mean  to  be  in  love  all  their  lives. 

The  Clumber  family  flourishes  still, 
though  Di  has  gone  to  the  Paradise  of 
good  dogs.  Jack  came  home  from  France 
to  rejoin  his  relations,  and  the  whit6  curly 
flock,  even  old  Dick,  with  a  touch  of  rheu- 
matism, go  out  walking  in  the  Surrey  lanes 
with  Paul  and  Antoinette.  There  the 
curious  tourist  may  meet  them,  during 
several  months  of  the  year. 
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Madge  watched  her  drive  away  in  the 
little  pony  carriage,  in  and  oat  among  the 
shifting  shadows  of  the  larches  and  syca- 
mores. She  noted  that  the  grey  gossamer 
veil  was  tossed  back,  as  if  the  wearer 
enjoyed  the  greeting  of  the  bright  sunlight 
and  mountain  breeze,  and  that  the  young 
lady,  as  she  sat,  was  turning  to  the  man 
who  drove  her,  as  if  asking  him  questions. 
« Would  to  Heaven  she  would  never 
come  back ! "  Madge  prayed  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  heart.  The  bitterness  ended 
in  a  sigh.  If  Lance  had  been  so  fascinated 
with  the  ice-cold  shadowy  maiden,  what 
would  he  be  in  presence  of  such  glowing 
flesh  and  blood  loveliness  as  this  I 

"  Weigh  your  wealth  against  her  beauty, 
Madge  Cohen,  and  see  what  it  is  worth," 
she  cried  aloud  to  herself  bitterly. 

Sir  Peter's  stay  in  town  had  been  pro- 
longed beyond  the  three  days  to  which 
Lance  would  fain  have  limited  it.  The 
old  gentleman  once  on  the  wing  was 
not  to  be  easily  persuaded  to  settle  down 
again. 

"  I  can't  get  him  back,"  wrote  Lance  to 
Madge,  "he's  here,  there,  everywhere;  I 
might  as  well  try  to  catch  ether  or  sal 
volatile  and  get  it  into  a  railway-train  as 
Uncle  Peter.  Town  is  a  wilderness;  there's 
nothing  on  earth  for  a  man  to  do,  yet  his 
hands  are  full  from  morning  till  night  I 
should  run  down  to  Gowes  or  to  Exmoor 
for  a  day  or  two,  only  I  daren't  leave  him 
lest  he  should  get  into  mischief.  For  one 
thing,  I'm  confident  I've  kept  him  out 
of  tiie  mumps.  I  missed  him  suddenly 
the  other  morning,  and  started  in  pursuit 
immediately.  I  traced  him  first  to  the 
telegraph  ofiice.  I  knew  he  had  a  lot  to 
do  there — off  and  on  he  has  almost  lived 
there  lately — thence,  I  hunted  him  down 
to  the  boot-makers — he's  always  wanting 
boots,  you  know — and  finally,  to  my  horror, 
found  him  down  a  bUnd  alley  attempting 
to  adjudicate  between  two  little  dirty  boys 
who  were  fighting  over  their  marble& 
Both  of  the  little  imps  had  their  faces  tied 
up,  and  had  a  generally  puffy  appearance 
about  the  jaws.  *  Uncle  Peter,'  I  shouted, 
*  if  there  is  anything  to  be  caught,  you'll 
catch  it,  depend  upon  it  Think  of  your 
birthday!  Fancy  receiving  a  deputation 
with  your  face  tied  up  I '  And  so  I  dragged 
him  away." 

With  Sir  Peter  in  so  active  a  frame  of 
mind.  Lance  had  found  some  difficulty  in 
making  an  opportunity  for  the  little  serious 
talk  with  him,  which  he  had  planned. 
From  morning  till  night  the  old  gentleman 


was  never  to  be  found  alone.  He  received 
the  secretaries  of  his  pet  charities  at  break- 
fast, the  members  of  their  committees  at 
luncheon,  and  as  a  rule  dined  with,  or 
received  at  dinner,  certain  clerical  magnates 
who  chanced  to  be  in  town.  At  the  odd 
moments  which  occurred  between  his  meals 
he  was  either  inspecting  orphanages,  or 
reformatories,  or  immersed  in  charity 
reports  and  subscription-lists. 

Lance  had  rehearsed  over  and  over 
again  a  little  speech  which  ran  somewhat  as 
follows  :  ''  Uncle  Peter,  you've  always  said, 
that  on  the  day  Madge  and  I  get  married, 
you'll  set  aside  a  certain  definite  property 
from  which  I  can  draw  a  certain  definite 
income.  Bat  supposing  that  match  never 
comes  off  1    What  then  t " 

To  get  opportunity,  however,  to  make 
this  little  speech  was  another  matter. 

He  seized  a  chance  that  presented  itself 
one  morning  when  Sir  Peter,  suddenly 
looking  up  from  his  papers,  said : 

*'  I  shall  get  Madge  to  put  down  a  hand- 
some life-subscription  to  this  ^workbg 
boys'  refuge.'  She  might  spend  a  couple  of 
thousand  yearly  on  charities  and  never 
miss  it    Her  income  is  princely." 

Lance  caught  at  the  last  words.  "I 
don't  believe  there's  a  Prince  in  England 
with  half  her  fortune  !  Don't  you  think 
it's  a  trifle  presumptuous,  on  my  part,  with 
no  independent  means  of  my  own,  to  aspire 
to  a  marriage  with  her  f " 

Sir  Peter  smiled  up  at  him  benignantly. 
"My  dear  boy,  you're  too  modest !  Your 
future  is  as  assured  as  a  man's  can  well  be. 
You  know  —  I've  often  told  you,  you 
stand  in  the  position  of  an  only  son  to  ma 
And  it  strikes  me,  even  if  it  were  not  so, 
that  you'd  stand  comparison  in  Madge's 
eyes  with  the  biggest  millionaire  in  the 
kingdom.  Ah,  lend  me  your  pencil  a 
moment,  I  don't  understand  these  figures 
— there's  something  wrong  with  this  balance- 
sheet    I'll  tot  it  up  again  ! " 

Again  and  again  Lance  beat  about  the 
bush,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

"  Supposing  you'd  had  a  son,  what  would 
you  have  done  with  me%"  he  asked 
abruptly  on  another  occasion. 

"  Eh,  what  1 "  And  Sir  Peter  pushed 
his  spectacles  high  up  on  his  forehead  and 
said,  «Eh,  what?  "  agun,  before  Lances 
meaning  dawned  on  hinL  "  Well,  joj 
boy,"  he  said  at  length,  "  I  suppose  you'd 
have  followed  your  father's  profession- 
been  out  in  India  by  this  time,  and  have 
led  much  such  a  life  as  he  did.  ^  By  the 
way,  Lance,  it  occurs  to  me,  seeing  that 
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you  belong  to  a  Service  family,  that  yonr 
name  ought  to  appear  on  the  military 
asylum  committee.  I'll  get  you  nominated, 
and  you  can " 

"  No,  I  can't,"  interrupted  Lance.  "  Pm 
not  cut  out  for  that  sort  of  thing."  And 
then  he  took  his  hat  and  made  for  his  club, 
fearful  lest,  willy-nilly.  Sir  Peter  would 
drag  him  into  one  of  those  stuffy  committee- 
rooms,  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
own  time  was  passed  with  entire  pleasure. 

It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  their 
return  to  Upton  that  Lance  contrived  to 
put  the  momentous  question,  *'What 
then  t "  after  its  due  prelude  of  "  sup- 
posing Madge  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
marry  again !" 

But  it  was  absolutely  out  of  the  power 
of  Sir  Peter  to  realise  such  a  possibility  as 
this.  "  A  young  woman,  at  her  age,  to 
remain  single  all  her  life  1  Impossible,  in- 
credible 1  Tell  me  at  once  that  she  means 
to  turn  nun ! "  he  exclaimed. 

''  Well,  put  it  another  way,"  said  Lance 
impetuously,  speaking  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  "Supposing  that  I  were  not 
inclined  to  settle  down  and  marry  just  yet, 
what  then  1 " 

"  What  then  ! "  cried  Sir  Peter,  aghast. 
'•My  dear  boyl  My  dear  boyl"  He 
jumped  up  from  his  chair  and  began  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  room  very  fast. 
Then  he  stood  in  front  of  Lance,  his  eyes 
at  first  very  bright^  and  then,  suddenly  al- 
together as  dim.  *^  After  all  these  years — 
my  most  cherished  hope !  Impossible  ! " 
He  began  his  favourite  heel  and  toe  move- 
ment as  if  on  rockers.  *'  My  dear  boy ! 
My  dear  boy !  Don't  say  it  again  ! 
Impossible ! " 

After  this,  Lance  thought  it  prudent  to 
let  the  matter  drop  for  a  time. 

Lady  Judith  had  fidgeted  a  good  deal 
over  Sir  Peter's  prolonged  absence. 

''It's  my  belief,  my  dear,  that  Sir 
Peter  has  got  into  mischief  of  some  sort, 
and  Lance  as  usual  has  stood  by  and 
enjoyed  the  fun,"  she  said  to  Madge. 

But  as  the  days  slipped  past,  and  Sir 
Peter^s  birthday  approached,  the  note  of 
complaint  swelled  to  a  louder  tone. 

*'Mo8t  inconsiderate — ^most  thoughtless 
of  them  both  I "  she  declaimed.  "  I  don't 
like  to  say  what  I  think  of  such  conduct ; 
bat  any  one  who  gives  the  matter  a  second 
thought  must  know  how  much  their 
absence  throws  on  my  hands  just  now. 
The  house  will  be  full  in  a  day  or  two— as 
many  men  as  women  to  entertain.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  final  directions  to  give 


about  the  villagers'  sports,  and  the  tenants' 
dinner.  I  ask  you,  Madge— is  it  possible 
for  one  brain  to  undertake  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  these  things,  in  addition — 
mind,  I  say  in  addition — to  other  subjects 
for  thought  1 " 

Madge  did  not  pay  much  heed  to  Lady 
Judith's  laments.  She  appeared  at  that 
moment  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  decoration  of  her  little 
octagon  sitting-room  —  an  occupation  in 
which,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Stubbs's  as- 
sistance had  been  volunteered  and  accepted. 
He  it  was  who  supplied  her  with  the  name 
and  address  of  a  man  at  Garstairs — an 
"art-decorator"  he  styled  himself — who 
came  to  the  Castle  to  take  Mrs.  Cohen's 
orders. 

They  were  very  simple.  A  long, 
narrow  looking-glass  was  to  be  fixed  in 
the  wall  facing  the  door,  and  a  certain 
picture,  which  Mrs.  Cohen  had  commissioned 
an  artist  to  paint,  was  to  hang  immediately 
opposite.  It  was  imperative  that  the  room 
should  be  finished  by  the  twenty-first,  as 
it  would  be  in  use  on  the  night  of  the 
ball, 

CHAPTER    XXL 

Sir  Peter  and  Lance  returned  to  Upton 
three  days  before  the  old  gentleman's 
birthday. 

(<  Yfhy  a  man  at  his  time  of  life  should 
insist  on  keeping  his  birthdays  at  all, 
passes  my  comprehension,"  Lady  Judith 
was^  in  the  habit  of  saying,  as  the  yearly 
festivity  came  round. 

AU  things  considered,  however,  the 
wonder  was  rather  that  Sir  Peter,  like 
the  schoolboy  intent  on  plum-cake,  did 
not  insist  on  keeping  his  birthday  twice 
over  in  the  twelve  months.  The 
general  racket  and  fussiness  of  the 
whole  thing  suited  him  amazingly.  The 
deputations  from  the  tenants,  the  village 
sports,  bonfires,  beU-ringing,  were  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of  delight  to  him ;  the 
constant  demands  for  his  personal  presence, 
for  his  attention  to  a  thousand  and  one 
things  at  the  same  moment,  sent  him  into 
ecstasies,  and  gave  colour  to  his  inner  con- 
viction, that  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
things  generally. 

He  came  back  from  his  holiday  trip  with 
Lance,  looking  very  radiant,  and  evidently 
prepared  to  enjoy  everything.  The  wag- 
gonette was  not  required  to  bring  the  two 
from  the  station,  as  it  had  been  on  so  many 
dire  occasions  when  Sir  Peter  had  paid 
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flying  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and  had 
returned  encumbered  with  stable-boys,  or 
gardener's  lads. 

"No  prot^g6s  this  time/'  Lance  tele- 
graphed to  Lady  Judith  on  the  morning 
of  their  return;  "but  lots  of  luggage. 
We've  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  toy- 
shops lately." 

Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  luggage. 
Even  Madge,  who  was  accustomed  to  travel 
about  with  a  haystack  of  trunks  and  dress- 
baskets,  exclaimed  at  it  as  she  saw  it  un- 
carted at  the  door. 

"  Presents  of  shawls  for  the  old  women, 
pipes  for  the  old  men,  bushels  of  toys  for 
the  children,  something  for  you,  Madge, 
something  for  Aunt  Judy — nobody  for- 
gotten ! "  exclaimed  Lance. 

Nobody  had  been  forgotten ;  and  there 
was  one  box  in  which  Sir  Peter  showed  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  and  which,  as  the 
other  boxes  were  carried  to  their  destina- 
tion, he  desired  to  be  placed  for  the 
moment  in  the  halL 

"Madge  will  do  it  best — you  ask  her," 
he  whispered  to  Lance. 

"No,  you  ask  her/'  whispered  Lance 
back  again.  "  Madge  thinks  a  great  deal 
more  of  your  requests  than  she  does  of 
mine." 

Madge,  a  few  yards  ofl^,  heard  this 
remark,  and  came  forward  asking : 

"  What  is  expected  of  me ) " 

Sir  Peter  addressed  Lance  again  : 

"  You  explain;  you  know  how  it  all  came 
about." 

"No,  you  do  it,"  said  Lanca  "You've 
a  much  greater  command  of  language  than 
I  have." 

Sir  Peter  cleared  his  throat  "Well, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  addressing  Madge, 
"you  see  this  is  a  season  of  rejoicing 
for  us  aU.  I've  got  well  through  a  very 
nasty  illness  and " 

"Haven't  caught  anything  fresh  in 
town,"  suggested  Lance. 

"  Exactly ;  have  come  back  in  excellent 
health " 

"Laden  like  Santa  Claus  at  Christmas 
time,"  again  suggested  Lanca 

''Exactly;  shawls  for  the  old  women, 
pipes  for  the  old  men." 

"Corals  and  gutta-percha  toys  for  the 
babiee — nobody  forgotten,"  said  Lance. 

"  No,  nobody  forgotten  inside  or  outside 
the  house,"  chimed  Sir  Peter.  "And  it. 
occurred  to    us,  for  Lance,   I  may  say, 

shared  my  feeling  on  the  matter "  Here 

he  looked  at  Lance,  hoping  that  he  would 
take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Lance 


remained  dumb,  however,  so  Sir  Peter  went 
on  again : 

"  It  occurred  to  us  that — that  at  such  a 
time  of  rejoicing,  no  one  should  be  for- 
gotten inside  or  outside  the  house '^ 

"  You've  said  that  before,"  said  Lance. 

"Ah,  have  L  Well,  it  occurred  to— to 
us " 

"You've  brought  a  present  for  Mies 
Shore  f "  asked  Madge,  jumping,  as  she  so 
often  did,  at  a  possibility. 

"  Exactly,  exactly,  my  dear,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  much  relieved  now  that  the  trath 
was  out     "  Lance  said  to  me " 

"No,  you  said  to  me,"  said  Lance. 

"  Well,  I  said  to  Lance,  •  I  don't  suppose, 
coming  into  the  house  in  the  unexpected 
way  in  which  she  did,  that  the  young  lady 
will  have  with  her  any  dress  suitable  for 
the  twenty-first,'  and  Lance  said  to  me, 
'  It  would  be  a  crying  shame  for  a  hand- 
some young  woman  like  that  not  to  make 
her  appearance  at  the  ball'  And  so,  my 
dear,  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is, 
we  went  to  your  dressmaker  in  Bond 
Street,  and  left  it  in  her  hands  to  send 
down  a  dress  fit  for  the  occasion." 

Had  the  choice  been  given  him,  Lance, 
in  Madge's  hearing,  would  sooner  have 
had  the  former  than  the  latter  speech  pat 
into  his  moutL  For  some  reason,  however, 
he  did  not  attempt  to  modify  Sir  Peter's 
statement. 

"  The  question  is  now,"  Sir  Peter  went 
on  cheerily,  "  how  to  present  the  dress  to 
the  young  lady  without  hurting  her  feelingf. 
Of  course  it  would  come  better  as  a  gift 
from  you  than  from  me." 

"I  couldn't  do  it— it  would  be  impos- 
sible—quite, quite  impossible,"  said  Madge 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  and  with  far 
more  earnestness  of  manner  than  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  warrant. 

"  You  always  do  that  sort  of  thing  so 
cleverly,  Madge,"  put  in  Lance. 

"You  may  be  sure,  my  dear,  the  dress 
will  be  everything  it  ought  to  be,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  mistaking  the  cause  of  Madges 
reluctance  to  present  his  gift  "I  sa^ 
Madame  Claire  herself,  and  she  said  that 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  to  the  dress 
that  your  maid  couldn't  do.  It's  a  beau- 
tiful colour,  a  soft  grey.  Lance  was  very 
particular  on  this  matter " 

"  I  couldn't  do  it.  No,  no,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  1 "  broke  in  Madge.  Then, 
to  avoid  further  discussion,  she  went  bacK 
to  the  music-room  and  opened  her  pia^o. 
"  It  would  be  Judas-like,"  she  said  to  her- 
self,  as  she  began  to  practise  her  singiDg 
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with  a  great  deal  of  energy  in  a  very  high 
key. 

"  May  I  speak  with  yon,  Mrs.  Cohen  ? " 
said  Mr.  Stnbbs's  voice  over  her  shocdder, 
before  she  had  been  three  minntes  at  the 
instrament. 

"  What  is  it  r'  asked  Madge,  letting  her 
fingers  glide  into  the  quickest  and  loudest 
of  Cramer's  exercises. 

"I  merely  wished  to  say  that  to-morrow 
the  Australian  mail  will  be  delivered,  and 
to  ask  for  instructions  in  case  a  second 
letter  may  arrive  for  Sir  Peter  with  the 
Butland  Bay  post-mark.'' 

No  answer  from  Madge.  Only  her 
fingers  threatened  to  trip  each  other  up 
mm  the  speed  at  which  they  travelled 
over  the  keys. 

Mr.  Stubbs  waited  patiently. 

"  What  have  you  to  propose  1 "  at  length 
ahe  asked  in  a  low,  nervous  voice,  but  still 
not  lifting  her  fingers  from  the  keys. 

"If  you  wished  it,  madam,  I  would  put 
any  such  letter  on  one  side,  until  after  the 
twenty-first,"  he  said  respectfully. 

"  Wait  till  one  comes,"  was  aJl  Madge's 
reply,  and  then  her  fingers  glided  from 
Cramer's  exercises  into  Weber's  "  Hilarite," 
which  she  executed  at  double-time,  with 
the  loud  pedal  down. 

"Madge,"  said  Sir  Peter,  coming  into 
the  room  at  that  moment,  ''  where  is  Miss 
Shore  1  I've  been  all  over  the  garden  in 
search  of  her.  I  want  to  know  how  your 
sketches  are  getting  on." 

Mr.  Stubbs  disappeared.  Madge  was  all 
attention  at  once. 

"  The  sketches  have  resolved  themselves 
into  a  pair  only,  one  of  which  is  quite 
finished.  I  dare  say  Miss  Shore  is  in  the 
billiard-room,  she  has  been  at  work  there 
lately  —  the  weather  has  been  so  wet 
You  know  she  gets  the  same  view  of  the 
valley  there  as  she  does  from  the  terraca" 

All  this  she  said  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  piano  keys.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life  she  dared  not  look  her  benefactor  in 
the  face. 

Sir  Peter  vanished,  but  was  back  again 
in  two  minutes. 

"  There's  not  a  soul  in  the  billiard-room," 
he  said  as  he  came  along.  "  And  where  is 
Lance )  I  have  a  hundred  and  one  things 
to  consult  him  about;  everything,  every 
one  seems  aU  behindhand- 
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Madge  recollected  that  she  had  seen 
Lance  pass  outside  the  windows  towards 
the  conservatory.  It  occurred  to  her  in  a 
flash  of  painful  thought  that,  where  he  was, 
it  was  possible  Miss  Shore  might  be. 


A  glass  door  at  one  end  of  the  drawing- 
room  commanded  a  view  of  this  conserva- 
tory and  gave  admission  to  it  Madge  led 
the  way  thither.  Sir  Peter  followed  her  a 
step  or  two,  then  he  remembered  that  he 
had  forgotten  to  inquire  after  the  health 
of  his  butler's  mother,  who  suffered 
from  rheumatic  gout,  and  forthwith  he 
flew  ofi  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  set  the 
library  bell  ringing,  in  order  to  have  his 
mind  set  at  rest  on  the  matter. 

The  conservatory  at  the  Castle  was  a 
large  one,  and  was  arranged  rather  with  a 
view  to  general  effect,  than  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  choice  flowering  plants,  as  such. 
Seen  from  the  drawing-room  it  was  just  a 
lovely  tropical  garden,  where  big  flowering 
shrubs  formed  triumphal  arches  with  palms, 
and  tree-ferns;  and  glowing  cactuses  weaved 
a  bowery  ceiliDg  with  luxuriant  passion- 
flower and  the  moon-convolvulus  of  Ceylon. 
A  lemon  and  white  macaw  strutted  majesti- 
cally over  the  tesselated  floor,  scolding  at 
the  flies  as  it  went  along.  A  majolica 
fountain  threw  upward  to  the  glass  dome 
a  sparkling  jet  of  water,  which  caught  the 
sunlight  as  it  fell  back  into  its  basin  among 
the  broad-leaved  Japanese  lilies,  and  the 
flashing  gold  and  silver  fish.  Beside  this 
fountain  stood  the  two  of  whom  Madge 
was  in  search.  Lance's  fair,  handsome  face, 
though  at  one  with  the  beauty  of  his  sur- 
roundings, seemed  to  have  its  markedly 
Saxon  type  emphasized  by  them«  Not  so 
Miss  Shora  Among  roses  in  an  English 
garden,  she  looked  the  foreigner  she  was ; 
here  among  the  palms  and  the  cactuses  she 
seemed  to  be  in  her  own  country.  Those 
large,  lustrous  eyes  of  hers  recalled  the 
fire  of  the  stars  in  a  southern  sky ;  that 
bandeau  of  jet-black  hair  seemed  to  demand 
magnolia  or  myrtle  for  its  rightful  crown. 

Was  that  what  Lance  was  thinking,  for 
he  had  drawn  downwards  a  heavy  bough 
of  a  fiowering  myrtle  tree  1  Miss  Shore's 
hand  waved  it  on  one  side  as  if  she  would 
have  none  of  it 

"  You  hate  the  scent  1 "  Madge  could 
hear  him  say,  "  from  association,  I  suppose  t 
It  must  recall  some  scene,  some  person  you 
hate — that  I  can  understand." 

Madge,  fearing  to  play  the  listener, 
opened  the  door  and  went  in.  Miss  Shore 
turned  with  a  start.  Her  face  was  flushed ; 
her  eyes  brilliant  Madge,  who  had  seen 
that  same  face  look  a  cold,  expressionless 
adieu  to  Lance  and  Sir  Peter,  as  they  set 
off  for  London,  could  only  marvel  over  its 
transfiguration. 

Lance  did  not  start ;  there  was  evidently 
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no  intention  on  his  part  to  hide  his  pre- 
dilection for  Miss  Shore's  society. 

'*  Miss  Shore  has  been  telling  me  of  her 

early  days  in — in "  he  paused. 

Miss  Shore  did  not  fill  up  the  blank. 
Madge  felt  disposed  to  suggest  "  Santa 
Maura,"  but  forbore:   "Norway,   Green- 
land, Finland  ?  "  she  said  sarcastically. 

"  Absurd,"  cried  Lanca  "  Say  the  North 
Pole  at  once  1  *  In  the  South,'  you  said, 
didn't  you?  at  any  rate  where  mag- 
nolia  " 

'< Where  'the  cypress  and  myrtle  are 
emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 
clime,' "  said  Madge,  to  all  appearance 
carelessly,  but  with  keen  eyes  fixed  on 
Miss  Shore's  face.  She  started,  flushed 
red,  then  grew  deathly  pale  again.  *'I 
hate  that  land.  I  would  forget  it,"  she 
said  in  low,  nervous  tones,  halting  and 
stumbling  over  her  words.  "  My  father  was 
bom  in  this  country,  and  my  father's 
people  are  living  now  up  in  the  NortL" 

"  In  the  South."  ''  In  the  North."  Evi- 
dently the  young  lady  did  not  choose  to 
localise,  with  greater  exactitude,  either  her 
own  place  of  birth,  or  the  home  of  her 
father's  people. 

**  You  will  go  to  them  when  you  leave 
here  ? "  queried  Madge,  with  a  meaning 
hidden  from  the  two  who  stood  beside  her. 

"That  is  a  far-away  day  at  present  I 
hope,"  interrupted  Lance  hastily.  His 
eyes  also  were  fixed,  though  not  with  the 
expression  in  them  that  Madge's  had,  on 
Mies  Shore's  face. 

Miss  Shore  answered  his  words,  not  his 
look,  for  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
water-lilies  in  the  fountain.  "  Who  knows)" 
she  answered  absently.  "  If  I  say  I  will 
go  here,  go  there,  do  this,  do  that,  fate 
may  say  '  No '  to  me." 

Lance  gathered  the  water-lily  on  which 
her  eyes  were  fixed.  Look  at  him  she 
should  ! 

He  presented  the  flower  to  her.  "Fate 
is  just  another  word  for  circumstances  to 
my  way  of  thinking,"  he  said.  "Some 
people  rule  them,  some  are  ruled  by  them. 
Personally,  I  have  found  the  second  method 
an  easy  and  agreeable  way  of  getting 
through  life." 

Miss  Shore  toyed  with  the  flower. 

"Fate  rules  circumstances  as  well  as 
people.  There  are  some  who  from  cradle 
to  grave  never  have  a  chance  given 
them " 

She  broke  off  suddenly,  turning  her  head 
away.    Her  voice  had  a  wail  in  it. 

Madge  did  not  hear  that  waiL     The 


only  thought  her  senses  brought  home  to 
her,  was  that  the  heart  of  the  man  she 
loved  was  being  won  by  the  woman  shehated. 

Her  eyes  blazed,  her  face  grew  pale,  but 
words  she  had  none. 

The  sudden  opening  of  the  conservatory 
door  which  led  into  the  garden  let  in  a 
rudi  of  fresh,  outside  air.  It  let  in  some- 
thing else  beside — ^Lady  Judith's  voice  in 
gradual  approach. 

"  If  he  would  but  believe  that  the  world 
could  get  on  without  him,"  she  was  saying 
as  she  came  along ;  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  to  whom  the  "him"  referred. 
"  Now  I  ask  you,  can  there  be  any  neces- 
sity for  him,  so  soon  as  his  feet  are  inside 
the  house,  to  set  all  the  bells  ringing,  and 
niessages  flying  in  all  directions,  telling 
everybody  that  things  are  all  behindhand, 
and  must  be  hurried  forward  as  fast  as 
possible.  Johnson"  (the  house  -  steward) 
"  has  been  sent  for,  and  had  a  hundred 
and  one  directions  given  him.  He  even 
seiz^ed  upon  Gordon"  (the  housekeeper) 
"  as  she  was  coming  from  my  room,  and 
told  her,  *  he  hoped  she  would  see  to  the 
airing  of  the  spare  beds  herself ' " 

Here  Miss  Shore  quietly  slipped  away. 

Lady  Judith  followed  her  with  her  eyes 
out  of  the  conservatory,  and  then  went  on 
again : 

"  A  positive  insult  to  a  woman  who  has 
done  her  duty  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
house  as  Gordon  has  !  Then  he  rings  for 
the  butler— — " 

"But— but,"  interrupted  Madge,  "has 
he  done  all  that  in  something  under  ten 
minutes  ?    He  was  with  me  just  now." 

Lady  Judith  turned  to  Lance. 

"If  only  you  could  have  kept  him 
another  day  in  town,  it  would  have  been 
another  day  of  peace  for  us  all,"  she  said, 
quite  forgetting  her  former  lament. 

Lance  slipped  his  arm  into  hers. 

"  Aunt  Judy,  let's  go  down  to  the  farm 
together ;  I  want  to  see  the  latest  sweet 
thing  in  cock-a-doodles  you  have  on  view, 
he  said. 

And  Lady  Judith  was  all  smiles  and 
complaisance  at  once. 

Madge  stood  among  the  palms  and 
myrtles,  looking  down  into  the  clear  basin 
of  the  fountain,  with  its  floating  lilies,  and 
flashing  fish.  Her  "heart  to  her  heart 
was  voluble."  "Lance,  Lance,"  she  thonghfci 
"would  you  hate  me,  could  you  know 
what  I  am  doing  for  your  sake  1 " 

A  shadow  fell  upon  the  sparkling  ^^^ 
and  gleaming  fish.  It  was  Mr.  Stabhs 
approaching  with  a  key  in  his  hand. 
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'^I  have  brought  yoa  the  key  of  your 
uttiDg  -  room,  madam,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  you  would  wish  it  kept  locked  till 
the  night  of  the  ball.  Everything  is 
finishea  according  to  your  orders." 

Madge  took  the  key.  "  Everything  1 " 
she  queried. 

('Eyerjrthing,  madam.  And  the  door 
need  not  be  unlocked  until  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-finti  when  it  will  be  unhinged 
and  removed,  and  curtains  substituted." 

He  turned  to  go.  Madge  called  him 
back. 

"One  moment,"  she  said.  ''You  are 
confident  that  this  is  the  best,  the  most 
effectual  way  of — of  doing  this  thing  f " 

*'  I  can  see  none  bettery  madam." 

*'And  you  charge  yourself  with  her 
departure — ^that  is,  with  seeing  her  out  of 
the  house,  and  on  her  road  to  her  people 
'  in  the  North,'  wherever  that  may  be  ? " 

« I  do,  madAm." 

*'Stay  a  moment  You  may  want 
money.  It  had  better  be  in  gold.  If  I 
write  you  a  cheque  for — ^f or 1 " 

''A  hundred  pounds,  madam ) " 

"  Yes,  a  hundred  pounds ;  can  you  get 
it  cashed  without  exciting  suspicion." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Stubbs,  as  he  bowed  and  departed. 

Later  on  that  day  Madge  was  to  have 
another  glimpse  of  Miss  Shora 

Dinner  was  over;  Lady  Judith  had  as 
usual  fanned  herself  to  sleep  on  a  couch  in 
the  drawing-room,  Sir  Peter  and  Lance 
had  gone  together  to  one  of  the  farm 
meadows,  to  inspect  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  for  the  villagers'  sports,  that 
were  to  take  place  on  the  day  following 
the  ball  Madge,  a  little  wearily,  was 
crossing  the  gallery  on  the  upper  floor  on 
her  way  to  her  room.  A  cool  current  of 
air,  meeting  her  half-way  thither,  told  her 
that  one  of  the  gallery-windows  was 
open.  Outside  this  window  the  stone 
parapet  formed  a  narrow  turretod  balcony, 
and,  kneeling  there  in  the  dun  twilight^ 
was  a  woman's  figure.  It  was  easy  enough 
to  identify  her  long  graceful  outline.  Her 
hands  were  clasped,  her  face  was  upturned 
to  the  night  sky  with  an  eager,  questioning 
look  on  it. 

The  Guddaws  stood  out  in  defined  gloomy 
grandeur  against  the  deep  translucent  blue 
of  the  summer  sky,  one  sharp,  jutting  crag 
catting  a  segment  off  a  great,  golden 
harvest  moon  that  was  slowly  sinking 
behind  it. 

High  above  both  mountain  and  moon 
there  shone  out,   among  the  legions  of 


stara^  one  glittering  planet  On  this  the 
kneding  girl's  eyes  seemed  fixed.  Her 
lips  moved.  "  Have  mercy,  have  mercy," 
she  said  pitoously,  as  if  she  were  addresdng 
a  Uving  human  being. 

Madge's  heart  at  that  moment  must 
either  have  been  of  marble  coldness  or 
one  quick  fire  of  jealous  love,  for  die  went 
on  her  way  with  her  purpose  unshaken. 

HATFIELD  HOUSE. 


On  the  Great  Northern  line  the  train 
runs  many  miles  from  King's  Cross  before 
it  is  clear  of  the  villas  of  modem  London, 
advancing  northwards,  like  a  great  army, 
with  outposts  lying  hid  in  all  the  quiet 
vales,  and  vedettes  appearing  on  the  crest 
of  every  hilL 

Barnet  is  left  behind  with  its  memories 
of  the  old  battle-field;  but  that  now  is 
pretty  much  of  a  suburb  of  G-reater 
London.  Potter's  Bar  is  reached  and 
passed,  and  yet  we  are  still  hardly  beyond 
the  lines  of  bricks  and  mortar.  Then 
there  comes  a  strip  of  pleasant  country, 
gently  undulating,  green  and  well-wooded. 
The  woods  rise  in  a  gentle  sweep ;  avenues 
and  terraces  appear  for  a  moment ;  there 
is  a  glimpse  of  a  massive  structure,  with 
tower  and  turrets  rising  among  the  trees, 
and  of  the  tall  spire  of  a  church  hard  by ; 
and  then  Hatfield  is  reached,  and  the  end 
of  our  journey. 

Not  far  from  the  station  appear  the 
twisted  iron  gates  and  the  red-bricked 
lodge,  that  give  an  entrance  to  Hatfield 
Park ;  but  the  ancient  way  is  the  one  for 
pedestrians ;  through  the  town  that  is,  a 
town  that  seems  to  have  some  business  of 
its  own,  with  tall  chimneys  here  and  there, 
and  yards  opening  out  with  prospects  of 
drays  and  vans,  and  rows  of  cottages, 
whose  builders  have  studied  the  useful 
rather  than  the  picturesque. 

Mounting  the  High  Street — ^and  the 
word  mounting  is  us^  advisedly,  for  it  is 
something  of  a  climb  to  the  top — these 
commercial,  or  rather  manufacturing 
symptoms  disappear.  Here  are  the  country 
shops  and  the  gabled  cottages,  and  the 
snug,  warm-lookmg  professional  houses,  all 
aligned  upon  the  highway  that  makes  un- 
compromisingly up  the  hiU.  Near  the  top 
of  the  ascent  the  street  breaks  off  into  a 
pleasant  green  churchyard,  and  the  church 
with  its  grey  old  tower  and  tall  spire 
appears  to  the  view.  And  a  little  beyond 
is  an  ancient  archway  flanked  by  brick 
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buildiDgs  which  bear  the  cachet  of  the 
days  of  the  Tndors,  with  all  the  subdaed 
and  varied  haes  that  old  Time  has  laid 
upon  roofs  and  walls  in  these  centuries 
past. 

The  archway  leads  into  a  grassy  court, 
one  side  of  which  is  occnpied  by  a  range 
of  buildings  of  the  same  mellow  red-brick, 
here  a  square  tower,  and  there  a  row 
of  mollioned  windows,  with  quaint  brick 
mouldings  and  picturesque  gables  and 
arched  doorways  opening  into  deep  shaded 
interiors.  A  gateway  pierced  in  this  range 
of  charming  domestic  buildings,  corre- 
sponds with  the  archway  we  have  entered 
by,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of  waving  trees 
beyond,  and  the  green  sward  of  the  park. 

Here  are  the  stables  of  the  mansion,  and 
stables  with  a  history.  For  auch  as  they 
are,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Palace 
of  Hatfield  j  here  was  the  banquetiug  haU, 
there  the  chapel ;  and  the  gateway,  that 
now  shows  the  sheen  of  trees  and  grass,  once 
led  into  the  solemn  shaded  quadrangle, 
about  which  clustered  chambers  and 
domestic  offices  with  their  fa9ades  of  sombre 
brickwork.  This,  the  west  wing  of  that 
structure,  is  the  only  pazt  now  remaining, 
the  rest  was  demolished  to  make  room  for 
the  present  Hatfield  House. 

Such  historical  associations,  therefore,  as 
are  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  the 
first  James,  are  connected  with  the  remains 
of  the  old  palace.  The  site  was,  it  seems, 
once  a  residence  of  Saxon  Kings;  but 
before  the  Conquest  it  had  been  given,  with 
the  manor  belonging  to  it,  to  the  Abbot  of 
Ely. 

The  forest  supplied  pannage  for  two 
thousand  hogs  according  to  Doomsday,  and 
there  was  a  Priest  wha  served  the  little 
church,  and  looked  after  the  souls  of  fifty 
or  sixty  humble  households,  whose  habita- 
tions were  clustered  round.  And  there 
were  meadow  and  pasture  sufficient,  and 
four  mills,  which  must  have  supplied  grist 
to  all  the  country  round.  Such  was  the 
manor  of  Hatfield  when  the  Abbot  of  Ely 
had  it,  and  when,  instead  of  an  Abbot, 
there  came  to  be  a  Bishop  of  Ely,  such  it 
still  remained. 

The  Abbot's  pleasant  manor-house  was 
then  enlarged  and  improved  no  doubt,  and 
that  busy,  constructive  prelate,  Morton — 
afterwards  Cardinal  and  Archbishop,  and 
the  builder  of  the  well-known  gateway  at 
Lambeth  Palace — erected  a  new  ptdace  on 
the  site,  and  the  building,  half  college  and 
half  cloister,  still  exists  for  use  in  this  one 
solitary  wing. 


When  the  Reformation  came.  King 
Henry  cast  covetous  eyes  upon  this 
pleasant  and  noble  dwelling,  and  he  made 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  give  up  Hatfield  in 
exchange  for  lands  elsewhere.  Here 
Pnnce  Edward  spent  some  of  his  early 
years;  and  when  the  grim  old  monarch 
his  father  died,  hither  came  princes  and 
nobles  to  conduct  the  poor  youth  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Elizabeth,  too, 
spent  much  of  her  youth  at  Hatfield,  and 
she  was  here  when  the  news  came  of  her 
sister  Mary's  death. 

With  this  incident  end  the  chronicles 
of  the  old  building.  James  the  First  ex- 
changed the  pidace  for  Lord  Burghley's 
manor  of  Theobalds,  and  presently  the 
old  gave  place  to  the  new.  Other  time?, 
other  manners ;  and  as  we  pass  from  oat 
the  shadow  of  the  quiet  old  arch,  and  into 
the  sunshine  and  sheen  beyond,  we  see 
before  us  Hatfield  House,  seated  proudly 
among  its  glades  and  terraced  gardens  in 
quaint  magnificence. 

The  place  is  by  no  means  a  solitude  at 
this  present  moment.  Here  is  a  girls' 
school  marching  up  the  avenue ;  groups  of 
sightseers  are  scattered  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  gravel  in  front  of  the  main 
entrance;  and  others  are  to  be  seen  among 
the  leafy  avenues  of  the  park.  It  is  the 
north  front  of  the  house  that  is  before  us— 
what  in  less  elaborate  buildings  we  should 
call  the  back  of  the  house — not  so  stately, 
or  so  richly  ornamented  as  the  front,  that 
faces  the  sunshine,  but  still  sufficiently 
imposing,  with  its  muUioned  windows,  its 
projecting  porch,  and  its  clock-tower,  whilst 
pilasters  and  enrichments,  and  the  solid, 
sturdy  brickwork,  are  all  mellowed  by 
time  and  weather  into  a  soft,  harmonious 
hue,  that  contrasts  with  the  dark-green  of 
the  ivy  that  has  covered  parts  of  the 
building  with  its  mantle. 

The  southern  front  is  more  elaborate, 
with  two  massive  projecting  wings,  each 
with  its  four  tourelles,  while  the  central 
tower  shows  to  still  more  advantage  with 
its  battlements  curiously  arranged  to  show 
the  date,  1611,  when  the  house  was  finally 
completed.  The  centre  shows  an  arched 
colonnade,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  while  the  columns  between  the 
arches  are  continued  in  a  difi'erent  order 
in  the  floor  of  state  above,  and  quafnt 
and  ornamented  gables  crown  the  whole 
design.  Here,  too,  time  has  been  at  workf 
and  has  thrown  its  subdued  tints  over  the 
whole  frontage,  so  that  anything  heavy 
and  formal  in  the  original  design  of  the 
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boflding  is  softened  and  redeemed  by  the 
charm  of  its  uneqaaUed  colouring.  And 
the  whole  is  set  off  by  the  emerald  sward, 
oat  of  which  the  great  hoase  rises  in  all  its 
stateUness  and  dignity. 

E7erything  about  the  outward  appear 
ance   of  the  mansion  suggests  a  certain 
unity  of  conception,  and  recalls  the  in- 
dividuality of  its  founder.    Bobert  Cecil, 
the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  the  builder, 
and   even,  it  is  said,   the  designer  and 
architect  of  Hatfield  House.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  is  rather  negative  than  positive; 
but  among  the  detailed  accounts  of  the 
charges  and  costs  attending  the  erection  of 
the   great  house,   preserved    among    the 
archives  of  the  Cecils,  there  is  no  mention 
of  an  architect  or  his  charges.     One  Conn, 
a  master  mason,  and  Syminge,  a  carpenter, 
mere  country  artisans,  but  clearly  skilled 
beyond  the  common,  carried  out  the  Earl's 
designs;  and  the  panelling  and  carving, 
with    which    the    interior    is    so    richly 
adorned,  were  executed  in  London  accord- 
ing to  my  lord's  directions.    The  Cecils, 
iodeed,  were  great  builders.  Lord  Burghley, 
the  father  of  Eirl  Bobert,  had  erected 
Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand,  Burghley 
House  in  the  Midlands,  and  Theobald's 
Chase,  by  Eafield  Chase.     The  first  and 
last    have    entirely    disappeared ;     but 
Burghley   House    still    remains  —  a    fine 
specimen  of  a  Tudor  mansion.     Eobert 
Cecil,  however,  took    a   new  departure. 
There  is  little  Tudoresque  about  Hatfield 
House,  which  is  rather  of  a  Franco-Italian 
school  —  the   school   of    decadence   some 
might  call  it;  but  whether  decadence  or 
renaissance,  of  a  sombre,  serious  dignity 
characteristic    of    its     founder.       Every- 
where,   whether    chiselled    in    stone,    or 
carved  in  oak,  you  meet  with  the  favourite, 
self -adopted    motto    of   the    wise    Earl, 
**  Sero    sed    serio,"  a  motto  that  seems 
fall  of  meaning  when  read  by  the  light  of 
Bobert  Cecil's  life-history. 

And  now  to  present  ourselves  and 
our  credentials  at  the  chief  entrance,  on 
the  cool-shaded  northern  front  of  the 
house.  Here,  after  passing  through  an 
ordinary  entrance-lobby,  hung  with  the 
bats,  coats,  and  umbrellas  of  the  period, 
we  are  ushered  into  the  fulness  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  all  at  once — ^its  grace,  its 
variety,  and  colour.  Here  is  the  hall — the 
marble  hall,  as  familiarly  known,  from  its 
pavement  of  squares  of  white  and  black 
marble  —  and  a  noble,  well-proportioned 
hall  it  is,  with  richly- ornamented  roof, 
with  a  fine  music-gallery  of  carved  oak  at 


one  end,  from  which  hang  tattered  banners, 
the  relics  of  modern  fields  of  warfare. 
The  upper  part  of  the  walls  is  hung  with 
fine  Gobelins  tapestry,  the  lower  is  panelled 
in  oak,  with  a  fine,  quaint,  oaken  chimney- 
piece,  and  high  mulUoned  windows,  which 
give  place  at  one  end  to  a  more  modern 
bow,  affording  a  pleasant  view  of  the 
terrace  and  leafy  glades  beyond.  The 
oaken  panels  are  relieved  with  ancient 
portraits.  Here  is  Elizabeth,  with  ruff 
and  stomacher,  and  again  as  a  girl  in  a 
wild,  mybhologic  costume ;  here  is  Mary  of 
Scots,  taken  not  long  before  her  execution, 
and  looking  old  and  worn ;  and  here  are 
other  personages  Boyal  and  noble. 

There  is  still  a  mediaeval  touch  about 
the  haU;  beards  have  wagged  merrily 
when  the  long  tables  were  spread,  there 
have  been  mummers  and  masquers,  and 
an  echo  of  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of 
old  times  seems  to  finger  about  the  place, 
as  of  the  days  when  "my  grave  Lord 
Keeper  led  the  brawls,"  and  the  merry 
minstrelsy  echoed  in  the  vaulted  roof. 

But  even  when  Hatfield  was  building 
the  old  manners  were  passing  away,  and 
the  arrangements  are  rather  of  a  stately 
house,  where  Boyal  guests  and  the  highest 
of  the  land  may  be  entertained,  than  of 
the  ancient  English  hall  where  gentle  and 
simple  gathered  in  noisy  revelry. 

With  all  the  turning  and  winding,  the 
sudden  changes  of  scene  and  front,  it  is 
difficult  to  retain  a  symmetrical  impression 
of  such  a  house  as  Hatfield,  with  sombre, 
oakenpaneUed  corridors  opening  upon 
bright  scenes,  where  the  rich .  stores  of 
centuries  are  spread  out  to  view  : 

The  ceiling's  fretted  height, 
Each  panel  in  achievements  clothing, 
Kich  windows  that  exclude  the  li^ht, 
And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 

Oaly,  so  far  from  ''leading  to  nothing," 
all  the  communications  are  arranged  with 
an  order  and]compactness  that  reflect  great 
credit  on  the  constructive  sagacity  of  the 
wise  Lord  Keepar  who  planned  them. 
On  the  ground-floor,  besides  the  domestic 
offices,  with  halls,  pantries,  kitchens,  and 
everything  belonging  to  the  service  of  the 
house,  which  occupy  the  west  wing,  there 
are  the  fine  hall  already  mentioned,  a  dining- 
parlour,  as  it  was  called,  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  stairs,  and  a  summer  breakfast  and 
drawing-room.  Then  we  have  the  cloisters 
—  originally  so  called  —  once  an  open 
arcade,  running  along  the  whole  of  the 
central  front  —  a  notable  architectural 
feature    in    the    building.      Within ,  the 
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last  half  century^  the  cloisters  have  been 
glazed  ]ii|  and  now  form  the  armoury, 
adorned  with  snits  of  armour,  with  buff 
coats,  weapons,  and  other  relics  of  the 
past. 

Then  we  come  to  a  fine  oaken  staircase, 
far  too  distinguished  to  be  characterised 
as  "back  stairs,"  but  still  subsidiary  to 
the  great  State  staircase.  There  is  a  fine 
play  of  light  and  shade,  all  sombre  and 
subdued,  about  the  maEsive  oaken  stairs ; 
and,  adding  to  the  efi'ect  with  a  subtle 
charm  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
idea,  we  hear  irom  the  regions  above  a 
sweet  young  voice,  carolling  a  pleasant 
tune,  that  rings  about  these  old  oaken- 
panelled  rooms  with  beautiful  freshness. 
Then  a  warning,  slightly  -  reproachful 
voice  calls  softly,  "Eebecca!"  and  the 
song  is  suddenly  hushed.  But  it  has  cast 
a  glamour  about  the  place,  such  as  lingers 
long  in  the  memory. 

All  is  stately  and  dignified  in  this  the 
grand  State  floor  of  Hatfield  House.  There 
are  great  bedchambers,  with  their  monu- 
mental bedsteads,  their  portraits,  their 
tapestry,  their  carved  chimney-pieces,  their 
pleasant  outlook  on  lawn  or  pasture.  In 
former  days,  these  were  impersonidly  dis- 
tinguished, say,  as  the  rose-room,  the 
yellow- room,  *and  so  on ;  no  doubt  after 
the  colour  of  their  hangings.  But  a  more 
interesting  nomenclature  now  prevails. 
Here  is  the  Beaconsfield  room,  which  the 
great  parliamentary  chieftain  occupied 
when  he  visited  Hatfield ;  the  Wellington 
room,  adorned  with  portraits  of  the  great 
Captain;  and  the  Queen's  room,  where 
Boyalty  reposed  once  upon  a  time.  There 
is  a  chaplain's  room  below,  where  his  rever- 
ence is  handsomely  lodged,  youmay  imagine, 
and  which  is  hung  with  some  marvellous 
tapestry,  which  seems  among  the  most 
ancient  in  the  building.  Then  we  have 
the  State  bedchamber  of  King  James  him- 
self, the  cannie  goodman  from  Scotland, 
who  owed  so  much,  perhaps  even  his  crown, 
to  Eobert  CecO,  and  who^  for  once,  was 
not  ungrateful.  Here  is  the  great  bed- 
stead, all  upholstered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
sadly  faded  and  filmy  now,  with  the  Eoyal 
cypher  and  other  devices,  and  the  chamber 
service  of  those  times. 

Strongly  characteristic,  and  charming 
too,  is  the  long  gallery  with  its  gilded, 
fretted  ceiling,  which  stretches  from  end 
to  end  of  the  south  front.  So  long  is  the 
gallery,  that  from  either  end,  the  roof 
seems  wanting  in  height ;  but  seen  from 
the  centre,  this  defect  is  removed,  and. 


with  its  antique  furniture,  its  bric-a-brac, 
its  quaint  tapestry,  imagination  can  fitly 
people  it  with  the  forms  of  the  statesmen 
and  courtiers  of  old  times,  with  high-born 
dames  and  lovely  damsels,  the  rustle  of 
whose  silks  and  satins,  with  the  faint 
perfume  of  the  roses  and  lilies  of  other 
days,  seems  to  linger  still  in  this  stately 
gallery.  The  tapestry  of  the  gallery  is 
especially  remarkable,  being  English  and 
of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and 
representing  the  four  seasons  in  quaint 
archaic  manner,  with  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac  sprawling  over  its  margins.  Here 
is  an  organ  which  is  said  to  have 
belonged  to  King  James  the  First,  and 
many  relics  of  earlier  times  and  more 
glorious  epochs  are  scattered  here  and 
there. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  is  the 
library,  with  glimpses  of  the  trim  and  ancient 
gardens  where  Gloriana  gathered  floweni, 
and  the  sagacious  Burghley  paced  with 
stately  tread  and  pondered  on  great  affairs 
of  State.  Here  are  the  shelves  that  Eobert 
Cecil  filled  with  the  literature  of  his  day. 
But  the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of 
the  library  are  the  Cecil  manuscripts,  con- 
taining Ministerial  papers,  invaluable  to 
the  student  of  the  period  which  they 
cover.  As  Elizabeth's  principal  Secretaiy 
of  State,  Cecil  was  the  centre  of  all 
the  correspondence  that  came  before  the 
Eoyal  council,  relating  to  all  the  mnlti- 
tudinous  details  of  home  and  foreign 
politics.  The  clues  of  all  the  tangled 
threads  of  policy  were  in  his  hand?,  and 
when  his  old  mistress,  Queen  Eh'zabetb, 
died,  it  might  have  been  said  that  the 
disposal  of  the  crown  was  virtually  in  his 
hands.  The  Scottish  King  was  the  surest 
card,  and  Cecil  played  it — reaping  the 
reward  of  his  sagacity  in  titles  and  honours, 
which  raised  the  youngest  son  of  the  honse 
of  Cecil  to  an  equality,  at  all  events,  with 
the  firstborn. 

Cecil's  thoughtful,  melancholy  face  and 
feeble  frame  appear  over  the  chimney- 
piece  of  the  library — done  in  Florentine 
mosaic,  with  all  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
splendid  dress  of  the  period.  And  this  tf 
the  room  that  his  shade  might  be  supposed 
especially  to  haunt.  For  the  Earl  was  a 
bookish  man,  with  tastes  far  removed  fro» 

the  ruffling  and  dashing  courtiers  his  rivals. 
Elizabeth  called  him"herpigmy,"andJaHies 

"  his  little  beagle."  The  son  of  elderly  pa- 
rents, he  inherited  but  a  weakly  constitution. 
His  mother  was  a  pious,  learned  woman, 
the  sister  of  Francis  Bacon's  mother,  by 
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the  way,  but  unbeantifiil  if  her  portraits  at 
Hatfield  are  not  grossly  libellous ;  rich  in 
mental  gifts^  but  worn  and  feeble  in  body. 
With  her  son  an  inherited  frailness  of 
constitution  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
^ift  of  earnest  application,  and  thus  he 
justified  his  favourite  motto  here  as  else- 
where frequently  repeated,  ''  Sero  sed 
serio."  Strange  it  seems  that  the  genius 
of  the  founder  of  the  line  should  have 
slumbered  these  many  generations,  and 
that  now,  in  the  days  of  Victoria,  the  descen- 
dant of  Elizabeth's  two  great  statesmen, 
father  and  son,  should  be  found  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  guiding  the  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  country  in 
the  manner  of  his  ancestors,  under  such 
changed  conditions.     '*  Sero  sed  serio  ! " 

But  the  library  with  its  folios,  manu- 
scripts, and  gilded  tomes  is  left  behind, 
and  rooms  of  state  succeed  one  after  the 
other.  The  great  chamber,  or  King  James's 
room,  is  a  noble  room  corresponding  in 
size  with  the  marble  hall  below,  adorned 
with  ancient  portraits,  and  rich  in  antique 
furniture,  with  a  great  marble  chimney- 
piece  in  the  taste  of  a  later  period,  and  a 
bronze  effigy  of  King  James  the  First 
prodding  oyer  the  scene.  Here  are  many 
relics  of  the  Virgin  Queen:  her  garden-hat, 
resembling  the  hay-makers'  hats  of  to-day, 
but  cunningly  wrought  in  silk  and  gold 
thread,  and  her  silk  stockings. 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  domestic  chapel 
in  the  west  wing,  with  its  florid  Italian 
ornaments,  and  stained  windows  of  rich 
Flemish  glass,  and  its  snug  luminous 
gallery  with  a  throne  for  Boyal  occupants, 
and  high-backed  chairs  covered  with 
embroidery  worked  by  notable  dames  who, 
centuries  ago,  were  turned  to  dust.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  great  fire  which  in  1835 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  western 
wing,  and  in  which  the  Dowager-Countess 
perished,  just  reached  the  chapel,  and  was 
there  subdued,  sparing  the  chief  part  of  the 
venerable  fabria  The  wing  itself  has  been 
restored  in  exact  accordance  with  its  former 
state,  and,  except  for  a  difference  in  the 
tone  of  its  colouring,  can  now  hardly  be 
distinguished  as  modem. 

Then  there  are  other  dining  and  with- 
drawing-rooms  adapted  to  the  changbg 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  other  famous 
chambers,  of  which  the  memory  recalls 
especially  the  elm-room,  with  its  panelling 
and  ornaments  entirely  in  that  sombre 
wood.  And  here  are  some  extremely 
curious  portraits  —  one  of  Elizabeth,  by 
Frederick    Zucchero,    painted  when    the 


Queen  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
abundant  hair  and  youthful  features,  while 
still  untouched  by  time  are 

Her  lion  port,  her  awe-commandingf  face. 

It  is  in  the  emblematic  taste  of  the 
period — the  Eoyal  robes  studded  with  eyes 
and  ears  —  symbols  of  Boyal  attributes, 
while  the  serpent,  Wisdom,  is  twined 
around  one  arm,  and  the  other  hand  holds 
a  rainbow,  with  the  flattering  inscription, 
"  Non  sine  sole  Iris." 

Here,  too,  appears  the  sagacious  Lord 
Burleigh,  by  the  same  artist,  a  man  of 
fresh  and  cheerful  countenance,  one  whose 
nod  we  may  be  sure  was  rather  brisk  and 
incisive,  than  of  that  solemn  and  pompous 
character  with  which  tradition  has  some- 
how invested  it. 

In  this,  or  some  other  room  adjacent, 
is  the  Cecil  pedigree,  an  affair  of  por- 
tentous dimensions,  and  placed  in  a  kind 
of  press  with  rollers,  on  which  it  can  be 
wound  up  or  down.  It  begins  with  Adam, 
and  conducts  the  reader,  by  gentle  gra- 
dations, down  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  marvel  of  the  pedigree  is, 
however,  lessened  when  we  learn  that 
the  Cecils  were  originally  Welsh,  for  a 
Welsh  genealogy  slips  easily  back  to  Adam, 
and  that  the  family  name  was  originally, 
according  to  English  spelling,  Sitsilt, 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  Welsh,  Sysylt,  or 
Essylt — a  region  in  North  Wales,  which 
puzzled  Eomans  ventured  to  call  Siluria. 

Passing  onwards  we  reach  the  grand 
staircase,  up  and  down  which  have  passed, 
with  flowing  trains,  in  hoops,  in  farthin- 
gales, in  patches,  in  powder,  with  tower- 
ing hair  or  gently  waving  curls,  so 
many  generations  of  England's  fairest  and 
proudest  dames.  Twisted  balusters,  all 
the  turner's  and  carver's  art,  are  here 
displayed,  zigzags  and  florid  ornament. 
The  general  effect  is  rich  and  stately, 
befitting  grand  receptions;  courtly  cere- 
monies ;  Charles  with  his  melancholy  fated 
look  j  his  Queen  with  her  frizzled  locks ; 
the  second  Charles  in  the  bravery  of  silks 
and  velvets ;  Queen  Anne  with  her  hoops ; 
the  gallant  Sidneys,  nobles,  and  courtiers 
of  every  degree — all  these  might  step  forth 
from  the  canvasses  that  adorn  the  walls, 
and  thronging  the  grand  staircase  irre- 
spective of  chronology,  would  harmonise 
well  enough  with  their  surroundings. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Hatfield 
is  the  continuous  occupation  that  has 
lasted  since  the  house  was  built,  with  only 
gradual  changes  as  times  and  manners 
changed.  How  many  of  our  ancient  houses. 
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still  subfliating  and  visited  by  the  curioasi 
have  fallen  at  one  time  or  other  into  the 
condition  described  by  Pope,  when  an  owl 
flying  in  mistook  the  place  for  a  barn ;  so 
that  their  present  antiqaities  are  suggestive 
of  Wardonr  Street  and  the  bric-a-brac 
shops.  But  Hatfield  has  known  neither 
decadence  nor  decay,  and  has  remained 
continuously  the  home  of  one  and  the  same 
family  since  the  days  of  the  great  statesman 
of  Elizabeth  and  James. 

And  now  we  reach  the  terraced  lawn  of 
the  south  front,  and  the  gardens  of  Hatfield 
lie  before  us.  There  are  mauy  gardens, 
of  difierent  ages  and  tastes — modern  beds 
of  colour,  shaded  walks,  clipped  yew  and 
box,  labyrinth,  sun-dials,  and  mossy  cells. 
But  the  most  charming,  from  its  veritable 
antiquity,  is  the  square  garden  on  the  west 
side  of  the  house,  known  as  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's garden.  It  is  doubtless  of  her  time, 
and  belonged  equally  to  the  old  palace  that 
Morton  built ;  and,  indeed,  a  fragment  of 
the  palace  wall  is  to  be  found  on  one  side 
of  it.  It  is  just  such  a  garden  as  Francis 
Bacon  gives  directions  for,  "  with  a  stately 
arched  hedge"  round  three  sides  of  it, 
pleached  arbours,  such  as  Shakespeare, 
perhaps,  took  the  pattern  of  from  this  very 
garden,  and  planted  with  the  same  homely, 
beautiful  flowers,  that  Perdita  scatters 
amoDg  her  followers.  Nowhere  can  one 
linger  among  the  perfumes  of  the  past 
with  more  delight  At  the  four  corners 
are  four  mulberry  trees  planted  by  the 
Boyal  hand  of  James  the  First  James, 
we  know,  was  great  in  mulberries,  and 
they  were  planted  all  over  the  country 
under  his  directions. 

Then  we  pass  a  sunken  rose-garden, 
which  also  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
old  palace.  The  time  of  roses  is  well-nigh 
past,  and  their  petals  are  scattered  with 
every  sigh  of  the  summer  wind,  but  the 
fragrance  of  them  lingers  still. 

Now  that  we  have  reached  the  north 
front  of  the  house  once  more,  the  long 
avenue  stretches  invitiogly  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  park.  The  number  of  people 
attracted  to  the  place  has  increased.  The 
member  of  the  county  police  who  is  on 
guard  by  the  terrace  is  the  centre  of  a 
throng  of  enquirers.  School-children  play 
hide-and-seek  among  the  trees,  or  picaic 
comfortably  on  the  grass,  while  teachers  and 
pastors  repose  amicably  in  the  shade.  But 
there  is  no  other  party  on  the  way  to 
Elizabeth's  oak,  which  lies  somewhat  to 
the  right  of  the  main  avenue.  There  on  a 
knoll  stands  the  gaunt,  lifeless  trunk  of  an 


old  oak,  propped  up  here  and  there,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  railing.  The  oak  was  old, 
no  doubt,  but  still  vigorous  and  festooned 
with  russet  leaves  when  Elizabeth,  in  the 
soft  gloom  of  a  November  afternoon,  stood 
beneath  its  branches,  waiting  expectant  of 
she  knew  not  what.  Perhaps  of  a  more 
rigorous  captivity,  of  the  Tower,  of  the 
block.  The  cavalcade  that  approached, 
riding  hard  through  the  woodlands,  had 
come  to  greet  her  as  Queen  of  England, 
and  among  the  historic  gathering  was  Sir 
William  Cecil,  the  future  Lord  Burleigh, 
who  could. have  had  no  notion,  then,  that 
Hatfield  would  come  into  the  possession  of 
his  descendants. 

Beyond  Elizabeth's  oak  lies  the  vineyard, 
which  Robert  Cecil  named  and  designed 
as  a  real  vineyard,  and  for  which  he 
bought  twenty  thousand  vines.  But  soon 
after  his  time  the  grounds  were  trans- 
formed into  a  kind  of  stately  pleasaunce, 
with  walks  overarched  with  yew,  descend- 
ing by  many  devious  ways  to  the  grassy 
margin  of  the  river.  It  is  the  River  Lea, 
that,  widened  into  a  broad  reach,  glides 
softly  by.  The  opposite  bank  is  thickly 
clothed  in  wood,  through  which  a  narrow 
avenue  has  been  cut,  with  an  old-fashioned 
garden-house  closing  the  vista.  An  air 
of  sombre  calm  and  seclusion  hangs  about 
the  scene,  harmonising  with  the  rich  ver- 
dure, the  graceful  curve  of  the  river,  the 
waterfowl  sailing  in  stately  procession 
across  the  stream,  the  peacocks  stalking 
on  the  terraces,  the  gentle  rustle  of  leaves, 
and  whisper  of  the  breeze. 

So  we  turn  back  towards  that  world 
whose  voice  every  now  and  then  dis- 
turbs the  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene; 
through  grassy  rides  driven  through 
wildernesses  of  fern,  where  rabbits  are 
scattered  like  stones  on  a  highway,  and 
where  the  pheasants  rustle  to  and  fro  as 
fearless  as  the  birds  on  Selkirk's  islo. 
Here  are  old  oaks  to  be  found,  monstrous 
in  bulk,  decayed,  awful  in  age,  yet  with 
green  branches  here  and  there,  the  relics 
of  some  mighty  forest — oaks  under  which 
Saxon  Kings  may  have  held  their  rural 
courts. 

Passing  out  from  under  the  old  palace 
archways,  and  looking  down  the  steep 
High  Street,  with  the  tufted  valley  below, 
where  the  railway  is  whistling  its  sum- 
mons to  all  and  sundry — the  churchyard 
close  at  hand,  green  and  well  kept,  with 
open  gate,  invites  the  passing  footsteps* 
The  church  is  open,  too  —  a  handsome 
country  church  with  no  striking  features, 
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except  for  some  quaint  effigies  of  the 
once  possessors  of  Brocket  Park,  and  the 
Salisbary  ChapeL  Here,  enclosed  within 
an  iron  railing,  are  the  tombs  of  the  Cecils, 
with  the  monument  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Salisbury  occupying  the  place  of  honour. 
The  Earl,  in  his  robes  of  state,  is  stretched 
upon  a  marble  slab,  supported  by  figures 
emblematic  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
while  beneath  reposes  a  wasted  cadaver, 
mere  skin  and  bone.  The  moral  is  trite 
and  obvious  enough — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

And  passing  round  the  churchyard  again 
we  get  a  final  glimpse  of  the  old  palace  and 
gatehouse,  with  great  Hatfield  House  rising 
massively  in  the  background,  the  whole 
embowered  in  foliage  and  lit  up  by  a 
passing  ray  of  sunlight,  whOe  stormy  rain- 
clouds  closing  in  heighten  the  momentary 
glow. 

COMB. 

Come,  Love,  come,  the  bonny  boat 
On  the  blue  seas  lies  afloat. 
With  her  red  flag  flying  steady. 
And  her  white  wings  spread  already ; 
Come,  the  waves  are  whispering  low, 
In  the  music  that  we  know ; 
And  the  wooing  western  breeze 
Whispers  o'er  tne  sunny  seas. 
Mocking  lingering  doubts  delay : 
Youth  and  gladness,  come  away, 
Leave  the  cares  of  earth  behind, 
Trust  the  waves,  and  trust  the  wind. 

Come,  Love,  come,  says  hope  and  youth 
In  the  glow  of  passionate  truth ; 
What  have  we  with  fear  to  do. 
We,  life's  own  triumphant  two  ? 
Age  and  prudence  whisper  warning. 
In  the  glory  of  the  morning, 
Shall  not  noon  be  glad  and  gay, 
Evening  sweeter  than  the  day ; 
Love  will  make  and  smooth  the  path, 
Come,  and  face  the  world  in  faith  ; 
What  shall  each  fair  venture  And? 
Ask  the  waves  and  ask  the  wind. 


IN  A  VILLAGE  POST  OFFIOK 


When  old  Mrs.  Pryer  —  who  kept 
the  post  office  in  our  Tillage  for  a  long 
series  of  years  —  died,  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  finding  a  successor.  One  or 
two  of  our  leading  shopkeepers  applied 
for  the  appointment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
ascertained  how  much  the  Post  Office  au- 
thorities required  and  how  little  they  paid, 
my  neighbours  turned  up  their  noses  at  the 
basiness  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  It  really  seemed  for  a  time  as  if 
nobody  would  be  found  to  undertake  the 
responsibility,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Ayonhill  would  have  to  forego  the  advan- 1 


tages  of  postal  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  In  this  emergency,  our  Eector 
appealed  to  me.  He  represented  the  serious 
nature  of  the  crisis  in  our  parochial  history, 
and  he  was  supported  in  his  appeal  by  the 
head  postmaster  of  the  nearest  town,  who 
seemed  very  anxious  to  place  the  village 
post  office  in  my  hands.  This  gentleman 
briefly  explained  the  nature  of  the  duties, 
and  assured  me  that  I  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  performing  them.  I  listened 
to  these  joint  represnitations,  hesitated 
for  a  while,  and  at  last  was  persuaded  to 
become  sub-postmaster  of  Avonhill. 

My  appointment  was,  I  think,  generally 
acceptable  to  my  fellow  villagers.  Some 
of  the  intimate  friends  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Pryer  disapproved,  probably  because  they 
felt  that,  with  the  office  in  my  hands,  they 
would  not  enjoy  such  opportunities  as  they 
formerly  possessed  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion about  their  neighbours'  affairs.  The 
late  sub-postmistress  was  a  great  gossip  her- 
self, and  most  of  her  associates  were  like- 
minded.  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  the 
respected  memory  of  my  predecessor ;  but 
I  know  that  in  her  days  the  post  office 
was  the  local  school  for  scandal,  and  now  it 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  village  is  fnuch 
more  dull  and  uninteresting  than  it  was 
when  she  and  her  friends  concerned  them- 
selves about  everybody's  business.  Their 
gossip  was  usually  harmless  enough;  but 
there  were,  I  believe,  occasions  upon  which 
she  was  officially  rebuked  for  her  indis- 
cretion, and  seriously  warned  to  be  more 
careful  for  the  future. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  What- 
ever my  own  failings  may  be,  I  hope  I  am 
not  wanting  in  discretion,  and  I  can  con- 
fidently affirm  that  I  have  nevw  betrayed 
by  word  or  gesture  anything  that  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  in  my  capacity  of  sub- 
postmaster.  Necessarily  I  have  learnt  a 
great  deal  about  my  neighbours  from  seeing 
the  outside  of  their  correspondence;  but 
the  information  I  have  thus  acquired  I 
have  always  kept  to  myself,  though  I  have 
often  been  sorely  tempted  to  disclose  it. 
When,  for  instance,  my  old  friend  and 
neighbour  at  the  Hall  Farm  suspected  her 
pretty  daughter  Mary  of  carrying  on  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  a  young 
and  good-looking  scapegrace  from  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  of  having  letters 
left  at  the  post  office  to  be  called  for,  a 
word,  or  even  a  look  of  mine  would  have 
cleared  up  or  confirmed  her  suspicions. 
And  when  our  relieving  officer  enquired 
whether   old   Hannah   Brown — who  had 
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asked  for  help  from  the  parish — ^wasin  the 
receipt  of  periodical  remittances  through 
the  post^  an  answer  from  me  might  have 
sayed  the  worthy  man  a  good  deal  of 
farther  labour.  But  I  have  learned  to  hold 
my  peace^  and  even  to  control  my  features 
lest  they  should  betray  official  secrets. 

My  house  is  in  the  middle  of  our  village 
street,  and  stands  a  little  back  from  the  road. 
Formerly  I  cultivated  a  few  flowers  in  the 
small  front  garden,  and  my  heartsease  were 
considered  the  finest  for  miles  round, 
blooming  freely  all  the  sprbg  and  summer. 
Alas !  they  have  now  disappeared,  for  I 
have  been  obliged  to  remove  the  flower 
beds  and  to  put  down  gravel  to  allow  the 
public  to  get  access  to  the  letter-box  in  my 
front  window.  I  have  also  been  compelled 
to  provide  a  counter  in  what  was  my 
sitting-room,  and  to  fit  it  up  in  other 
respects  as  an  office.  All  this  has  been 
done  for  the  most  pait  at  my  own  cost 
The  authorities  allowed  me  four  pounds ; 
but  I  spent  three  times  that  amount  in 
preparing  my  house  for  postal  purposes. 
In  wet  weather  my  doorstep  is  never  clean, 
and  in  fine  weather  the  house  is  very  dusty 
downstairs,  as  the  front  door  is  always 
open. 

My  daily  round  of  duty  begins  at  a 
quarter  before  six  in  the  morning,  summer 
and  winter,  week  days  and  Sundays.  At 
that  early  hour  I  must  be  up  to  receive  the 
mail  which  arrives  by  cart  from  the 
neighbouring  post  town,  the  letters  and 
newspapers  in  a  canvas  bag  or  bags,  and 
the  parcels  in  a  hamper.  Having  satisfied 
myself  that  the  receptacles  are  externally 
in  proper  order,  I  sign  the  driver's  time- 
bill  and  he  proceeds  on  his  journey.  I 
then  open  the  bags,  examine  the  bill  to  see 
if  there  are  any  registered  letters,  and  any 
letters  upon  which  unpaid  postage  must  be 
collected,  and  if  there  are  such  I  stamp 
them  with  a  dated  stamp  and  place  them 
on  one  side  for  a  time.  Next  I  stamp  the 
ordinary  letters  and  sort  them  and  the 
newspapers  in  readiness  for  the  letter- 
carriers,  who  attend  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 
There  are  two  of  them,  one  delivering  the 
correspondence  for  AvonhiU  and  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  while  the  other 
performs  a  long  and  somewhat  circuitous 
march  to  several  of  our  adjacent  hamlets. 
Before  they  start  they  have  to  arrange  the 
letters  and  packets  in  the  order  of  delivery, 
and  whilst  they  are  doing  this  I  unpack 
the  parcel-post  hamper  and  dispose  of  the 
contents^  which  they  have  also  to  deliver. 
At  seven  o'clock,  or  a  little  later,  they  are 


despatched,  and,  as  the  office  is  open  to  the 
public  at  that  hour  for  the  sale  of  stamps, 
and  for  answering  enquiries,  I  must  be 
ready  to  attend  to  early  comers. 

I  am  not  as  a  rule  much  troubled  by  the 
public  until  nine  o'clock,  when  telegraph, 
money-order,  and  savings  bank  business 
begins.    At  first  I  found  telegraphy  very 
difficult;    indeed    for   some  time  I  was 
quite    unequal   to    sending   or   receiving 
messages   at  the  required  speed,  and  a 
clerk  from  the  head  office  was   detailed 
for   the  duty  as   a  temporary  measure. 
Young    people    learn    telegraphy    more 
easily  than  their  seniors,  and  though  I 
have    now  made  myeelf  a  fairly  efficient 
telegraphist,  I  shall  never  become  very 
expert  at  the  work.    This  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  material,  because  AvonhiU  folks  do  not 
send  or  receive  many  telegrams.     Half-a- 
dozen  in  and  as  many  out  are  about  our 
daily  averages,   and  I  can  manage  that 
number  pretty  well,  although,  if  two  or 
three  happen  to  come  in  succession  and 
people  are   wanting    attention    in    other 
directions,  it  is  rather  worrying.    We  do 
not  in  so  small  a  place  transact  much 
money-order  or  postal-order  business,  and, 
except  at  the  end  of  the  week,  our  savings 
bank    deposits  and  withdrawals  are  not 
numerous.    People  who  save  money  are 
very  suspicious,  and  seem  very  anxious 
that  their  friends  should  not  know  of  it 
They  ask  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  the 
safety  of  the  bank,  and  whether  they  may 
be  quite  sure  that  the  amount  of  their 
deposits  will  be  kept  secret.     A  man  once 
told  me  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  to 
leave  his  money  in  my  hands,  but  be  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  having  it  sent  to 
London.  He  seemed  to  think  all  Londoners 
rogues,   and  I  had  some  trouble  to  get 
the  notion  out  of  his  head ;  indeed,  I  have 
only    partially    succeeded    for  the  other 
day  he  informed  me  that  he  looked  to  me 
to  make  it  all  right  if  the  London  clerks 
made    any   mistake,   or  lost  his  money. 
People  can  now  buy  Government  Stock 
through  the  post  office,  and  occasionally 
I  have  a  Stock  transaction,  but  there  are 
often  a  lot  of  preliminary  enquiries  on  the 
part  of  would-be  investors.    I  am  asked 
to  explain  the  difierence  between  Reduced 
and  Consols,  and  Mr.  Goschen's  Conversion 
Scheme   has    cost  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 
One  old  maid  was  very  indignant  at  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  to  two  and  three- 
quarters  per  cent.,  and  I  was  quite  unable 
to  pacify  her.    She  said  it  was  a  8h^®.' 
that    it   was    very   cruel    and    wicked 
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to  rob  a  poor  unprotected  woman;  and 
finally  declared  that  there  would  have 
been  no  redaction  had  poor  dear  Mrs. 
Fryer  been  living.  Another  troublesome 
daas  of  depositors  are  the  children 
and  others  who  save  by  buying  stamps 
and  sticking  them  on  to  the  forms 
issued  by  the  department  for  that  purpose. 
As  soon  as  the  value  of  the  stamps  amounts 
to  a  shilling  the  child  can  make  a  regular 
deposit;  but  the  process  of  saving  pennies 
is  very  tedious,  and  I  am  often  asked 
whether  I  can  remove  one  .of  the  stamps 
and  give  the  owner  a  penny,  as  he  wants 
the  money  to  buy  something.  Fortunately 
in  the  interest  of  thrift  I  am  obliged  to 
refuse;  but  I  am  afraid  my  young  friend 
thinks  me  very  hard-hearted,  and  leaves 
my  office  disappointed  at  being  unable  to 
raise  money  on  his  little  security. 

All  day  long  I  am  selling  stamps,  or 
answering  miscellaneous  enquiries  about 
every  branch  of  postal  business.  Old  Job 
Crawley,  who  has  a  son  in  Canada  from 
whom  he  has  not  heard  for  a  longer  period 
tiian  usual,  is  very  anxious  to  know  when 
the  mails  come  in,  and  if  I  am  quite 
certain  there  is  no  letter  for  him  in  the 
office.  When  I  assure  him  there  is  not, 
he  asks  me  to  write  to  London  and  enquire 
if  his  long-looked-for  letter  has  not  been 
put  on  one  side  there ;  and  if  I  tell  him 
such  an  occurrence  is  impossible,  he  looks 
very  doubtfully  at  me,  and  then  wants  to 
know  how  I  can  say  that,  since  I  have  not 
looked  myself.  Perhaps  a  small  boy  has 
been  sent  in  to  post  a  letter,  and  has 
dropped  the  penny  given  him  to  pay  for 
the  stamp ;  he  would  like  the  letter  to  be 
sent  free  of  charge,  and  turns  away  in 
despair  when  I  say  it  cannot  be  done.  If 
a  parcel  is  damaged  in  transit  the  receiver 
comes  to  me  with  his  complaint,  and  may 
insinuate  that  I  have  done  the  mischief  my- 
self. At  first,  all  this  sort  of  things  troubled 
me  a  good  deal;  but  I  am  by  this  time 
quite  hardened. 

Our  general  mail  goes  out  at  seven 
o'clock,  but  there  is  a  despatch  at  midday, 
and  a  second  mail  is  received  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  letters 
arriving  by  the  second  mail  are  only 
delivered  by  carrier  in  Avonhill  itself,  and 
people  living  outside  the  village  must 
fetch  their  letters  if  they  want  them  before 
the  next  morning.  On  five  days  a  good 
many  applications  are  made  for  the  letters 
arriving  in  the  afternoon ;  and  sometimes 
I  have  more  callers  than  letters.  At  six 
o'clock,  the  rural  postman,  who  started  at 


seven  in  the  morning  returns,  bringing 
with  him  the  letters  he  has  collected  on 
his  inward  journey,  and  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  until  seven  o'clock  there  is 
plenty  to  do.  The  letter-box  closes  at  a 
quarter  before  seven,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
letters  are  posted  during  the  preceding 
half-hour.  Not  only  is  there  the  pressure 
caused  by  the  posting  of  letters  them- 
selves, but  the  people  who  bring  them 
often  buy  stamps  or  make  enquiries ;  and 
though  money-order  and  savings  bank 
business  ceases  at  six  o'clock — except  on 
Saturdays,  when  it  is  continued  for  another 
hour — ^telegrams  can  be  sent  off  and  re- 
ceived until  eight. 

The  hour  immediately  preceding  the 
despatch  of  the  mail  is  the  busiest  of  the 
whole  day,  and  I  am  obliged  to  get 
assistance  to  enable  me  to  perform  the 
duty.  When  the  bags  are  made  up,  and 
the  parcel-hamper  packed,  it  is  time  for 
the  mail-cart  to  call,  and  the  cart  is  gener- 
ally punctual.  It  is  with  a  certain  amount 
of  relief  I  see  the  bags  and  hamper  cariied 
out  of  the  house,  although  the  day's  work 
is  not  over.  The  office  remains  open  until 
eight  o'clock ;  and  when  it  is  finally  closed 
for  the  night  I  have  my  accounts  to  make 
up,  and  often  some  official  correspondence 
to  attend  to.  Not  until  nine,  sometimes 
even  later,  do  my  duties  as  sub-postmaster 
of  Avonhill  come  to  an  end;  and  I  am 
generally  so  tired  that  I  am  glad  to  go  to 
bed. 

I  get  more  leisure  time  on  Sundays. 
A  mail  comes  in  the  morning  at  the 
ordinary  time,  and  letters  are  delivered 
as  on  week  days;  but  there  are  no  money 
transactions  beyond  the  sale  of  a  few 
stamps,  and  there  is  very  little  telegraph- 
ing. At  ten  o'clock  the  office  is  closed, 
and  I  have  no  other  duty  but  to  send  off 
the  evening  mail,  which  is  lighter  than  on 
week  days. 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  do  a  good  day's 
work  for  the  post  office.  Fifteen  hours  is, 
I  think,  quite  enough ;  and  though  there 
are  days  when  I  have  few  customers,  I 
must  always  be  ready  for  them  during  the 
hours  the  office  is  opea  Occasionally  I 
manage  to  go  off  duty  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  the  afternoon,  but  my  assistant,  who 
helps  me  to  send  off  the  evening  mail,  is 
not  often  available  during  the  day.  I  am 
not  too  liberally  paid,  and  I  am  not  entitled 
to  a  pension.  Happily,  I  am  not  entirely 
dependent  on  my  official  salary — I  pity 
the  unfortunate  sub-postmasters  who  are — 
and  sometimes,  when  the  work  is  heavier 
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than  oaaal,  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  throw 
np  th^  appointment,  and  to  return  into  the 
private  station  from  which  I  emerged  to 
become  sub-poatmaster  of  Avonhill. 

DEGENERATE  WORDS. 


Ths  history  of  a  word  is  often  singolarly 
like  that  of  a  human  being.  Some  words 
rise  from  a  very  lowly  origin  in  the  slums  of 
slang  to  respectability  and  general  use  and 
acceptance ;  others,  entering  the  language 
under  much  more  favourable  conditions, 
fall  by  mischance  or  neglect  into  disuse, 
and  drag  out  a  maimed  existence  in 
provincial  or  dialectsd  forms.  In  worse 
case  even  than  the  latter  are  those  words 
which,  having  been  for  many  years, 
perhaps  for  centuries,  in  ordinary  use  by 
the  best  writers,  gradually  sink  into  dis- 
repute, and  being  heard  only  in  colloquial 
or  vulgar  language,  find  a  last  resting-place 
in  the  pages  of  a  slang  dictionary.  Such 
words  in  their  decline  often  undergo  a 
slight  change  of  meaning.  They  are  no 
longer  used  with  accuracy  and  precision, 
but  become  contaminated  by  the  company 
they  keep,  and  acquire  new  significations, 
coarser  and  broader  than  of  old.  A  good 
example  is  the  word  "gob."  As  a  noun 
this  is  now  vulgarly  applied  to  the  mouth, 
and  as  a  verb  it  means  to  swallow.  "  Shut 
your  gob ! "  is  a  polite  invitation  to  silence 
among  certain  classes  of  society.  Says 
Tom  Cringle  in  the  first  chapter  of  Michael 
Scott's  famous  sea  story :  "  I  thrust  half  a 
doubled-up  muffin  into  my  gob."  But  the 
word  itself  is  a  very  ancient  and  respect- 
able one.  ''Gob"  formerly  meant,  in  a 
genial  sense,  a  small  portion,  mass,  or 
collection  of  anything.  In  its  longer  form 
of  "gobbet"  it  is  found  not  unfrequently 
in  Piers  Plowman,  Chaucer,  and  Wiclif. 
It  was  often  used  literally  or  metaphori- 
cally to  describe  a  mouthful  or  a  piece  of 
anything  just  large  enough  or  fit  to  be  put 
into  the  mouth  at  once.  In  Ludowick 
Barry's  comedy  of  Ram-Alley,  published 
in  1611,  one  of  the  characters  says  that 
"Thioate  the  lawyer  swallowed  at  one 
gob  "  certain  land  "  for  less  than  half  the 
wortL"  A  hundred  and  sixty  years  later, 
Foote,  in  his  farce  The  Cozeners,  de- 
scribes how  "Doctor  Dewlap  twisted  down 
such  gobs  of  fat."  The  old  general  mean- 
ing seems  to  have  survived  in  America. 
In  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad," 
Gibraltar  is  described  as  "  pushed  out  into 
the  sea  on  the  end  of  a  flat,  narrow  strip 


of  land,  and  is  suggestive  of  'a  gob'  of 
mud  on  the  end  of  a  shingle." 

Another  degenerate  word  is  "  clean,"  in 
the  sense  of  "  entirely,"  or  ''  altogether.'' 
The  word  with  tius  meaning  was  constantly 
employed  by  the  best  writers  until  a  very 
recent  date,  but  its  use  now  in  serioos 
writing  would  be  considered  colloquial,  if 
not  vulgar.  To  be  "shut  of"  a  peraon 
or  thing,  meaning  to  be  rid  of  him  or  it, 
is  a  familiar  provincialism  in  the  Northern 
Counties  of  England,  and  is  also  to  be 
frequently  heard  among  the  lower  order 
of  Londoners.  But  the  phrase  was 
formerly  in  respectable  literary  use.  It  is 
used  by  Massinger  in  the  Unnatural 
Combat,  1639,  Act  iiL,  scene  1 : 

We  are  shut  of  him, 
He  will  be  seen  no  more  here. 

Bunyan,  who  was  naturally  fond  of  racy 
and  proverbial  expressions,  uses  it  in  the 
"  Holy  War."  Many  years  earlier,  Thomas 
Nashe  employs  the  phrase  in  his  satirical 
pamphlet,  "  Have  with  you  to  Saffron 
Walden,"  where,  in  the  "  Address  to  the 
Reader,"  referring  to  his  unfortunate  an- 
tagonist, the  pedantic  Gabriel  Harvey,  he 
writes :  *'  I  have  him  haunt  me  up  and 
downe  to  be  my  prentise  to  learne  to 
endite,  and  doo  what  I  can,  I  shall  not  be 
shut  of  him." 

To  "  cotton,"  meaning  to  agree  with,  to 
take  to,  is  now  a  common  colloquial  ex- 
pression. As  the  poet  says  in  the  ''  In- 
goldsby  Legends :  " 

For  when  once  Madame  Fortune  deals  out  her  hard 
raps, 

It's  amazing  to  think 
How  one  cottons  to  drink ! 

This  use  of  the  word,  however,  was 
common  several  centuries  ago.  It  is  found 
occasionally  in  the  Elizabethan  writers,  but 
perhaps  the  earliest  known  example  is  the 
following,  from  Thomas  Drant's  translation 
of  Horace,  published  in  1567  : 

So  fesmeth  he,  things  true  and  false 

So  alwayes  mingleth  he, 
That  first  with  midst,  and  middst  with  laste, 

Maye  cotten  and  agree. 

The  word  is  entered  in  Bartlett's 
"  Dictionary  of  Americanisms,"  but  as  this 
quotation  shows, "  to  cotton,"  like  so  many 
other  so-called  Americanisms,  is  simply  a 
survival,  in  vulgar  use  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  a  respectable  old  English 
word.  It  may  be  noted  by  the  way,  as 
regards  its  etymology,  that  it  has  no 
connection  with  the  plant  cotton,  but  is 
derived  from  a  Welsh  verb,  meaning  to 
agree,  to  consent. 
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A  notable  instance  of  descent  from 
literary  to  vulgar  use  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  verb 
to  "  cut."  The  phrases  to  ^*  cut  over/'  and 
to  "  cut  away/'  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
bearing  precisely  the  same  meaning  as 
attaches  to  the  corresponding  modern 
slang  expressions.  For  instance,  Lambarde 
the  antiquary,  in  his  ''Perambulation  of 
Kent/'  published  in  1570,  says :  "  Let  me 
cut  over  to  Watling  Streete."  Kashe,  in 
one  of  his  Marprelate  tracts,  the  "  Oounter- 
cuffe  to  Martin  Junior,"  1589,  writes  :  "He 
came  latelie  over-sea  into  Kent,  from 
thence  he  cut  over  into  Essex  at  Graves- 
ende."  With  the  present  day  use  of 
these  phrases  is  generally  associated  the 
idea  of  more  or  less  hurried,  or  enforced 
departure.  In  **  Great  Expectations," 
Or  lick  remarks  :  "  A  good  night  for  cutting 
off  in.  We'd  be  puzzled  how  to  bring 
down  a  jail-bird  on  the  wing  to-night" 

The  expression  to  ''  knock  off,"  meaning 
to  desist  from,  to  give  up,  is  a  familiar 
colloquialism,  with  a  peculiarly  modern 
appearance;  but  in  reality  it  can  show 
good  authority  for  its  existence  in  its  use 
by  one  of  the  best  and  most  vigorous  of 
English  prose  writers.  In  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  ''  History  of  the  Worthies  of 
England,"  1662,  Fuller  writes  : 

"In  noting  of  their  nativities,  I  have 
wholly  observed  the  instructions  of  Pitseus, 
where  I  knock  off  with  his  death,  my  light 
ending  with  his  life  on  that  subject." 

A  frequently-heard  vulgarism  is  "  along 
of/'  in  the  sense  of  "  on  account  of."  But, 
vulgar  as  its  use  is  now  considered  to  be, 
it  is  a  genuine,  good  old  English  phrase, 
that  was  in  frequent  literary  use  for 
centuries  before,  falling  from  its  high 
estate,  it  became  a  familiar  locution  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  street.  It  is  found  so 
far  back  as  the  ninth  century  in  King 
Alfred's  translation  of  Orosius's  "  History," 
and  is  in  fact  common  in  most  of  the  early 
writers.  It  occurs  in  Chaucer  and  in 
Caxton.  William  Stafford,  in  his  "Ex- 
amination of  Complaints,"  published  in 
1581,  speaking  of  the  general  poverty,  says: 
"  Whereof  it  is  longe  1  cannot  well  tell."  In 
the  first  part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  Act 
iv.,  scene  3,  the  Duke  of  York  exclaims : 

We  iDoam,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 
All  long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Cymbeline,    when    telling   his    daughter 
Imogen  of  her  mother's  death,  says : 

And  long  of  her  it  was 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely. 


Another  street  word  of  respectable 
descent,  is  "  fadge,"  to  suit,  or  fit.  Its  use 
is  now  pretty  well  confined  to  coster- 
mongers  and  similar  street  folk ;  but  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  other 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  writers.  ''  How 
will  this  fadge ) "  asks  Viola  in  Twelfth 
Night.  "  Clothes  I  must  get ;  this  fashion 
will  not  fadge  with  me,"  says  a  character 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  without 
Money, 

A  word  that  might  have  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  in  our  language  is  ''proser." 
We  have  no  equivalent  in  EDglish  for 
the  French  ''prosateur,"  a  word  that 
Menage  invented  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
*'prosatore,"  a  writer  in  prose.  *'  Proser  " 
was  coined  to  meet  the  want,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  this  sense  in  Drayton.  But  the 
word  has  degenerated,  and  is  now  so 
universally  used  and  accepted  as  a  mere 
synonym  for  a  bore,  or  a  dull  talker  or 
writer,  that  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
try  to  employ  it  in  any  higher  or  broader 
sense,  and,  for  the  present  at  least,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  rather  ugly  com- 
pound "  prose-writer." 

The  phrase  to  *'  make  bones  of,"  that  is, 
to  find  difficulty  in  anything,  is  now 
restricted  to  colloquial  use;  but  it  was 
formerly  current  literary  coin,  and  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  our  older 
literature.  Its  earlier  form  was,  "  to  find 
bones  in,"  which  clearly  shows  the  phrase 
to  have  originated  in  a  reference  to  bones 
in  soup,  or  similar  food,  regarded  as 
obstacles  to  swallowing.  In  this  form  it 
is  found  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  the  Paston  Letters. 
It  does  not  occur  in  its  present  shape  "  to 
make  bones"  until  a  century  later,  but 
from  this  period  on  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  in  constant  use. 
Two  early  instances  may  suffice.  Nashe, 
in  his  before-mentioned  "Have  with  yon 
to  SaflFron  Walden,"  speaking  of  Harvey, 
says  :  "  He  would  make  no  bones  to  take 
the  wall  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  In  Eobert 
Greene's  "Francesco's  Fortune,"  1590,  a 
timid  lover  is  thus  encouraged:  "Tricke 
thy  selfe  up  in  thy  best  reparrell,  and 
make  no  bones  at  it,  but  on  a  wooing." 
"  Gills,"  a  slang  term  for  the  lower  part  of 
the  face,  was  used  with  much  the  same 
meaning  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  by  Lord 
Bacon.  To  "swop,"  that  is  to  exchange 
or  barter,  is  now  an  undeniably^  vulgar 
word,  but  it  appears  in  the  classic  pages 
of  the  "  Spectator,"  and  is  also  to  be  found 
much  earlier  in  Eobert  Greene's  volumi 
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nous  writings.  "  Tall/'  in  the  American 
sense  of  vain  or  braggart,  is  only  a  modi- 
fication of  the  former  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  brave  orj|bold.  Dekker,  in  The 
Shoemaker's  Holiday,  1600|  Act  i,  says : 
*'Hee's  a  brother  of  onr  tradCi  a  good 
workman,  and  a  tall  soaldier." 

Bat  the  list  micht  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely,  for  we  words  and  phrases 
given  above  are  bat  examples  of  a  very 
large  class.  The  fate  of  many  words,  as 
of  some  books,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
trolled by 

That  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Gall'd  Robin  Goodfellow, 

or  some  other  irresponsible  elf.  Good  and 
usefal  words  die  from  neglect  and  disose, 
while  inferior  coinages  enjoy  a  vigoroas 
existence.  Some  words,  originally  slang 
and  of  doabtfol  origin,  receive  promotion 
and  become  integral  parts  of  oar  re- 
cognised vocabalary ;  bat  others,  sach  as 
those  which  form  the  sabject  of  this  paper, 
althoagh  still  corrent,  are  yet  bat  debased 
images  of  their  former  selves. 


THE  UNPARALLELED  EXPERIENCE 
OF  SIMEON  PRECIOUS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Doctor  Precious  —  Simeon  Precioas, 
M.D. — ^was  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 

the  University  of .    He  was  a  tall, 

lank  man  of  fifty-five  years  of  age»  clean- 
shaven, and  of  cadaveroas  complexion; 
while  the  falling  away  of  his  dark  hair  from 
his  brow  and  temples  had  had  the  effect 
of  still  farther  accentaating  the  general 
asceticism  of  his  appearance.  Of  a  some- 
what feeble  physiqae  from  his  childhood, 
mach  stady  and  continaal  mental  exercise 
had  served  to  increase  the  initial  dispro- 
portion between  the  energy  of  his  mind 
and  the  frailty  of  his  body,  and  to  render 
the  latter,  as  time  went  on,  more  and 
more  incompetent  to  restrain  the  impalses 
and  vagaries  of  the  former,  and  less  capable 
of  remaining  stolid  and  anmoved  when 
exposed^  to  its  sarging  eddies  and  wild 
commotions. 

He  had  no  practice  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  bat  devoted  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  lectaring,  and  tuition,  and 
private  research ;  though,  when  the  local 
hospital  happened  to  contain  a  patient 
suffering  from  some  mysterious  and  per- 
plexing disease,  he  was  frequently  to  be 
seen  there,  making  close  and  prolonged 
examinations,    and    suggesting   new  and 


strange  methods  of  treatment,  which  were 
oflbentimes  startling  in  their  novelty  and 
boldness  But  it  was  not  the  diseased 
man  who  absorbed  his  attention  and  excited 
his  sympathy ;  it  was  the  disease  itself  in 
which  all  his  interest  centred,  and  it  was 
less  to  save  life  or  banish  pain  that  he 
schemed  and  operated,  than  to  bring  back 
into  proper  working  order  the  deranged 
mechanism  of  the  sufferer's  system. 

That  life  was  saved  and  pain  banished 
as  a  consequence  of  his  delicate  and  sUKhl 
manipulations  was  a  matter  of  oomparatiye 
indifference  to  Doctor  Precious ;  and  when 
the  patient's  body  was  once  more  in  a 
normal  condition,  all  his  interest  in  him 
ceased.  He  pondered  much  over  problems 
which  are  generally  considered  to  be  so 
incapable  of  solution  as  to  make  the  serious 
contemplation  of  them  nothing  more  than 
waste  of  time.  But  the  search  for  the 
Philosopher's  Stone  and  the  Elixir  of  Life 
— tatile  as  it  has  always  proved — ^has  been 
the  means  of  discovering  many  valoable 
and  interesting  facts  in  chemical  science, 
and  perhaps  Doctor  Precious  found  a 
similidiy  sufficient  reward  result  from  his 
prolonged  courses  of  experiments  and 
investigations. 

He  was  chary  of  making  confidences, 
and  spoke  but  little  of  the  strange  and 
mysterious  problems  which  it  was  known 
were  engaging  his  earnest  attention.  It 
was  said  that,  amongst  other  seemingly 
wild  dreams,  he  confidently  cherished  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  add  a  third  or  more 
to  the  actual  duration  of  a  man's  life,  and, 
consequently,  to  his  opportunities  for  study 
and  research,  by  discovering  a  means  of 
making  sleep  unnecessary.  He  argued,  so 
those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him  said, 
that  a  man  grew  tired  and  sleepy  through 
some  change  in  thecondition  of  his  system,  or 
of  some  part  of  it,  the  blood  most  probably  j 
and  that  Nature,  by  some  unknown  pro- 
cess, transformed,  during  the  six  or  eight 
hours  of  nightly  sleep,  the  condition  which 
produced  a  feeUng  of  drowsiness  and  weari- 
ness into  the  condition  which  made  a  man 
feel  wakeful  and  fresh.  Other  effects 
which  Nature  but  very  slowly  brought 
to  pass,  science  had  discovered  ways  of 
bringing  about  in  a  very  short  time ;  and 
Doctor  Precious  declared  that  he  could  not 
consider  he  was  entertaining  an  altogether 
extravagant  or  idle  hope  in  looking  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  science,  by  injecting 
some  strongly  oxygenated  liquid  into  the 
blood,  or  by  some  other  means,  should 
find  out  a  way  of  effecting  this  as  yet 
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mysterious  and  occult  transformation  of 
the  condition  of  the  human  system  in  as 
many  minates,  or  fevrer,  as  unassisted 
Nature  took  hours. 

For  years  past,  too,  he  had  devoted 
much  tune  and  untiring  labour  to  a  series 
of  experiments  and  observations  by  means 
of  which  he  hoped  to  cast  some  light  upon 
the  mysterious  connection  betvreen  mind 
and  body.  How  could  two  things  (if 
''things"  were,  indeed,  a  right  word  to 
use)  BO  different  in  nature  affect  each 
other)  This  was  the  question  to  which 
he  was  striving  to  find  an  answer.  He 
had  studied  deeply  the  theories  of  Leibnitz 
and  Spinoza,  but  he  could  not  yet  see  his 
way  clearly  to  accept  them.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  he  had  no  theory  of  his 
own  which  would  give  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question  which  was  con- 
stantiy  tormenting  him,  and  driving  him 
on  to  fresh  experiments  and  investigations. 
To  say,  as  Leibnitz  says,  that  when  a  man 
moves  his  finger  coincidently  with  the 
desire  to  move  it,  it  is  a  delusion  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  desire  and  the  act,  seemed  to 
him  tobe  contrary  to  all  experience ;  and  yet 
how  could  mind,  intangible,  invisible,  im- 
ponderous  mind,  act  upon  solid,  ponderous 
matter!  So  year  after  year  he  strained 
and  strove  after  the  mysterious  secret 
which  ever  eluded  his  grasp. 

When  not  engaged  in  lecturing  or  other 
official  work,  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
lived  a  hermit-like  life  in  a  couple  of  un- 
comfortable rooms  in  one  of  the  quietest 
streets  of  the  town.  He  seldom  or  never 
dined  in  the  hall  of  his  college,  and  he 
was  not  much  troubled  with  invitations  to 
dine  elsewhere.  He  himself  had  never 
been  known  to  ask  any  one  to  share  a 
meal  with  him  in  his  own  rooms ;  and  if 
such  an  invitation  had  ever  been  given, 
some  excuse  would  probably  have  been 
invented  for  declining  it-,  unless  curiosity 
had  mastered  the  not  unnatural  unwilling- 
ness to  make  a  table-companion  of  a  man 
who  seemed  to  look  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  merely  as  potential  ''niduses" 
for  the  incubation  and  development  of 
monstrous  growths,  or  as  subjects  for 
courses  of  mystic  experiments. 

There  were  few,  if  any,  who  could  be 
called  his  friends,  for  he  gave  but  slight 
encouragement  to  those  whom  interest  in 
the  same  studies  brought  into  association 
with  him  to  cultivate  a  closer  intimacy. 
Without  being  morose  or  misanthropic, 
his  maimer  seemed  distinctiy  to  proclaim 


that  a  healthy,  living  man,  who  afforded 
him  opportunities  neither  for  dissection 
nor  delicate  operation,  was  devoid  of  all 
interest  and  attraction  for  him.  To  the 
young  men  who  attended  his  lectures  and 
demonstrations,  he  was  more  a  speaking 
automaton  than  a  man  of  like  nature  with 
themselves.  There  was  no  sympathy,  no 
feeling  of  a  common  humanity  between 
them ;  and  the  Demonstrator's  pupils 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  looking 
upon  one  of  the  antique  statues  in  the 
University  Museum  in  the  light  of  a  pos- 
sible friend,  as  upon  himself. 

Of  Simeon  Precious,  indeed,  it  could  be 
truly  said  that,  though  he  was  in  the  world, 
he  was  not  of  it.  Its  pleasures,  and  gaieties, 
and  beauties  were  utterly  without  charm 
or  interest  to  him ;  and  a  "  yellow  prim- 
rose by  the  water's  brim  "  was  not  even  a 
yellow  primrose  to  him,  nor  even  "a 
perennial  acaulescent  herb ; "  it  was  simply 
nothing  at  all.  Anything  that  was  simple, 
and  natural,  and  wholesome,  might  just 
as  well  have  not  existed,  for  all  he  cared 
about  it,  except  insomuch  as  it  provided 
him  with  food,  and  consequentiy  supported 
his  vitality,  and  so  enabled  him  to  con- 
tinue the  researches  and  investigations  for 
which  alone  he  seemed  to  live. 

Notwithstanding  his  apparentiy  frail 
physique,  he  had  never  been  compelled  by 
ill-health  or  bodily  weakness  to  desist  from 
his  work  or  studies  even  for  a  single  day. 
There  was  something  about  his  whole 
appearance,  indeed,  which  seemed  to 
suggest  that  his  body  was  scarcely  like 
the  bodies  of  other  men ;  but  that  it  was 
a  mere  cloak  or  covering  for  his  mind, 
helplessly  swayed  and  tossed  about  by  the 
impulses  and  vagaiies  of  the  wild  spirit  it 
veUed,  rather  than  a  solid  working  machine. 
His  acquaintances  shook  their  heads  gravely 
now  and  then  as  they  glanced  at  him,  and 
prophesied  some  terrible  break-down  in 
the  near  future. 

CHAPTER  IL 

The  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  had  been 
working  hard  and  late  for  several  days 
past,  hard  and  late  even  for  him.  He 
was  thrilled  with  a  feverish  hope  that  his 
experiments  and  investigations  had  at 
last  disclosed  to  him  the  elements  of  the 
solution  of  the  mysterious  problem  which 
had  so  long  been  bafflbg  lum,  the  action 
of  mind  upon  matter,  if  only  he  could 
understand  their  full  bearing  upon  each 
other,  and  combine  them  in  the  right  way. 
But  everything  was  still  very  misty  and 
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indeterminate,  and  the  Demonstrator  felt 
painfully  conscious  that  his  hopes  were 
born  rather  of  a  kind  of  h^zy  intuition 
than  of  an  actual  comprehension  of  clear 
facts.  Still  he  worked  on,  now  experi- 
menting, now  rapt  in  deepest  thought. 

For  several  nights  past  his  enthusiastic 
ardour  had  kept  him  up  long  after  the 
time  when  he  usually  went  to  bed,  and 
his  hours  of  sleep,  which  were  never 
more  than  were  barely  necessary,  had 
been  seriously  curtailed.  To-night  he 
worked  on  till  his  brain  grew  quite 
confused  and  heavy.  Strange  and  almost 
indescribable  thrills  shot  through  it,  as 
though  little  bubbles  were  bursting,  or 
tiny  bomb-shells  were  exploding  inside  it. 
He  was  not  unfamiliar  with  these  sensa- 
tions, and  he  knew  that  he  had  worked 
too  long,  and  that  for  an  hour  at  least  after 
he  had  laid  his  weary  body  down  in  his 
bed,  he  would  feel  those  startling  thrills 
and  explosions  in  his  over-worked  brain, 
and  that  for  so  long,  or  even  longer,  sleep 
would  refuse  to  visit  him  and  grant  him 
the  soothing  restfulness  of  perfect  un- 
consciousness. 

Feeling  utterly  tired  out,  he  crossed  the 
landing  and  entered  his  little  bedroom. 
He  began  to  undress,  but,  as  he  did  so,  he 
could  not  keep  his  mind  from  dwelling  on 
the  visionary  discoveries  of  the  last  day  or 
two.  Suddenly  a  fresh  ray  of  light  seemed 
to  gleam  upon  him,  and  he  thought  that 
he  could  see  his  way  to  unravel  at  least 
one  perplexing  knot.  Fearful  lest  the 
happy  inspiration  should  vanish  and  be 
forgotten  before  morning,  he  seized  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  sat  down  at  a  little  table  to 
make  a  note.  But  what  had  seemed  so 
clear  a  moment  or  two  ago,  was  now  all 
hazy  and  indistinct.  The  Demonstrator 
racked  his  brain  in  his  endeavours  to  bring 
back  his  former  train  of  thought,  in  which 
he  fancied  he  had  seen  a  certain  series  of 
facts  manifestly  pointing  to  a  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  conclusion ;  but  it  was 
all  in  vain.  He  could  not  now  recall 
what  for  a  moment  had  seemed  so  clear. 
Suddenly,  as  he  sat  rapt  in  deep  and  striv- 
ing thought,  one  of  those  horridly-whirring 
bomb-shells  seemed  to  explode  in  his  brain 
with  greater  violence  than  he  had  ever 
known  before,  and  a  moment  afterwards 
the  Demonstrator  fell  on  to  the  floor  in  a 
state  of  utter  unconsciousness. 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  one  of  the  mornings  when  the 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  was  announced 


to  lecture.  All  through  the  night  he  had 
lain  on  the  floor  just  as  he  had  fallen  ;  and 
it  was  broad  daylight  when  he  awoke  from 
the  sleep  into  which,  without  any  interval 
of  wakefulness,  his  state  of  unconscioasness 
had  merged. 

He  tried  to  open  his  eyes,  or  rather  he 
was  conscious  of  wanting  to  open  them ; 
but  he  not  only  found  that  he  was  quite 
without  power  to  raise  the  lids,  but  he  felt 
strangely  incapable  of  even  actively  trying 
to  do  so.  The  will  to  raise  them  was  there, 
but  all  energy  or  power  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  that  will  was  wanting.  His  whole 
body  seemed  rigidly  paralysed.  As^  he 
lay  on  the  floor,  the  events  of  the  previous 
evening  came  back  clearly  to  his  recollec- 
tion, and  he  remembered  everything  that 
had  occurred  up  to  the  moment  when  he 
had  fallen.  It  was  his  morning  to  lecture^ 
he  knew ;  and,  wondering  what  the  time 
might  be,  he  felt  a  desire  to  look  at  his 
watch,  but  his  hand  refused  to^  carry  out 
the  will  of  his  mind,  and  remained  fixed 
and  immoveable  by  his  side. 

**  What  can  have  gone  wrong  with  meT' 
he  pondered.  "My  mind  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  I  have  no  pain ;  yet  I  can't  move 
even  the  smallest  muscle,  and  I  don't  feel 
able  even  to  try  to  move  one.  Can  I 
speak,  I  wonder  1 "  and  at  the  same  time 
he  willed  to  utter  the  words  of  his  thought, 
but  his  lips  remained  still,  and  no  sound 
issued  from  them. 

Then  his  eyes  suddenly  opened  auto- 
matically, without  the  slightest  attempt  on 
his  own  part  to  raise  the  lids. 

**  This  is  really  very  extraordinary  ! " 
he  thought ;  and  already  he  began  to  feel 
more  of  a  professional  than  of  a  merely 
personal  interest  in  his  own  case.  "I 
never  knew  anything  like  this  before.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  close  my  eyes  again  1 " 

But  he  only  experienced  the  same 
strange  incapacity  as  he  had  been  conscious 
of  previously.  He  could  not  even  try  to 
close  his  eyes ;  he  could  only  inertly  will 
to  do  so,  while  the  perverse  pupils 
remained  staring  widely  open. 

In  just  the  same  peculiar  automatic 
manner  as  his  eyes  had  opened  a  few 
moments  previously,  his  right  hand  now 
mechanically  sought  his  waistcoat-pocket, 
drew  out  the  watch,  and  held  it  up  before 
his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  then  placed  it 
back  in  the  pocket  again. 

Doctor  Precious  was  too  much  astonished 
to  note  the  time  ;  and  as  he  lay  quito  non- 
plussed and  baffled  by  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  his  body,  he  was  more  startled 
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than  ever  at  feeliDg  his  lips  begin  to  move, 
and  hearing  himself  exclaim : 

"Can  I  speak,  I  wonder  9 " 

**  Good  Heavens  ! ''  he  thonght  —  he 
wonld  have  uttered  the  words  alond  if  he 
had  been  able — as  a  sudden  idea  flashed 
throngh  his  mind,  ''  is  it  possible  that  there 
can  be  anything  in  that  theory  of  Leibnitz's 
after  all,  and  that  there  is  a  double  mechan- 
ism, and  that  my  two  machines  have  got 
out  of  synchronism  9 " 

His  eyes  now  closed  as  suddenly  and 
as  automatically  as  they  had  previously 
opened. 

"  It  must  be  so  I  I  did  want  to  shut 
my  eyes  just  after  I  tried  to  find  out 
whether  I  could  speak." 

Now,  as  the  theory  of  Leibnitz's  of 
which  Doctor  Precious  was  thinking  may 
not  have  come  within  the  compass  of  the 
studies  of  all  the  readers  of  this  narrative, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  in 
explanation  of  it.  It  is,  by  the  way, 
borrowed  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from 
Spinoza 

"  Man,"  says  Leibnitz,  ''  is  composed  of 
mind  and  body;  but  what  is  mind  and 
what  is  body,  and  what  is  the  nature  of 
their  union)  Sabstances  so  opposite  in 
kind  cannot  affect  one  another;  mind 
cannot  act  npon  matter,  or  matter  upon 
mind;  and  the  appearance  of  their  reci- 
procal operation  is  an  appearance  only, 
and  a  delusion." 

That  is  to  say,  that  when  we  move  a 
finger  or  a  foot  coincidently  with  our  will 
to  do  BO,  we  are  under  a  delusion  if  we 
suppose  that  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween the  will  and  the  deed.  Now,  as 
most  people  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  there  was  even  something 
more  than  a  mere  connection  between  the 
two,  and  that  the  latter  was  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  former,  Leibnitz 
was  conscious  that  their  conversion 
to  a  more  correct  way  of  thinking 
woald  not  be  brought  about  by  merely 
telling  them  that  they  were  under  a 
delusion ;  and  so  he  offered  them,  in  the 
place  of  their  old  erroneous  opinions,  a 
theory  which  he  assured  them  afforded 
the  true  and  scientific  explanation  of  the 
apparent  connection  between  will  and  act, 
or  mind  and  body.  He  compared  man 
with  a  sort  of  double  clock,  wound  up  and 
regulated  so  that  the  two  sections  of  it 
should  always  keep  exact  time  together. 
Such  a  double  mechanism,  he  declared,  was 
man,  and  he  had  been  so  constructed  that 
when  the  machinery  regulating  his  desires 


made  him  feel  the  wish  to  stretch  out  his 
arm,  at  that  precise  moment  the  machinery 
regulating  his  actions  thrust  the  limb  for- 
ward. This  is  the  theory,  which  is  known 
as  Leibnitz's  "  Harmonic  Pr^6tablie,"  and 
it  was  this  theory  which  Doctor  Precious 
— ^who  had  never  believed  in  it  before — 
was  now  beginning  to  suspect  might  be 
true. 

"Well,  I  can  soon  settle  that  point 
now,"  thought  the  Demonstrator.  "  1 
want  to  get  up  and  go  to  that  chair  by  the 
table  and  sit  down  in  it.  Now,  if  Leibnitz 
is  right,  my  body  ought  presently  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  my  mind." 

For  a  little  while  Doctor  Precious's  body 
lay  perfectly  motionless  on  the  floor ;  then, 
after  an  interval  of  similar  duration  to 
those  which  had  already  separated  his  acts 
of  volition  from  the  execution  of  them,  it 
rose  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  easy  manner 
from  the  floor  and  seated  itself  in  the 
chair. 

"  Wonderful  I  "  thought  the  Demon- 
strator, quite  delighted  at  the  amazing 
and  unprecedented  experience  which  was 
falling  to  his  lot,  and  quite  forgetful  of  the 
inconveniences  which  must  necessarily 
attend  such  a  condition  as  his  when  he 
came  to  go  about  in  the  world  again. 

"  Now  the  next  thing  I  must  find  out  is 
the  amount  of.  time  by  which  the  two 
mechanisms  are  out  of  synchronism;  and 
I  must  get  at  my  watch  to  do  that  I  wish 
to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket,  detach  the 
chain  from  my  waistcoat,  and  then  place 
both  watch  and  chain  on  the  table  here 
just  under  my  eyes." 

Again  he  remained  quite  motionless  for 
a  time,  and  then  his  fingers  carried  out  the 
plan  his  mind  had  formulated,  and  the 
watch  and  chain  lay  on  the  table  before 
him. 

It  was  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

'^  Now,"  reflected  the  Demonstrator,  '*  I 
must  ?nll  to  do  something,  and  then  see 
how  long  a  time  elapses  before  I  actually 
do  it.  I  wish  to  touch  the  swivel  of  my 
chain  with  the  forefinger  of  my  right 
hand." 

Doctor  Precious's  eyes  were  all  this  time 
fixed  rigidly  on  his  watch,  for  he  could  no 
more  change  their  direction,  without  giving 
due  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  than 
he  could  get  up  from  his  chair  and  walk 
across  the  room.  Exactly  two  minutes 
after  framing  Hie  wish,  his  finger  laid  itself 
on  the  swivel  and  remained  fixed  there. 

"  Two  minutes  1  That  means,  then,  that 
whatever  I  want  to  do  I  shall  only  be  able 
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to  do  two  minates  after  I  have  formulated 
the  wish  or  felt  the  impulse  to  do  it  Tm 
very  much  afraid  that  this  will  be  some- 
what inconyenient  when  I  am  operating. 
Howerer,  I  hope  that  this  abnormal  de- 
rangement of  the  twin  mechanisms  won't 
last  very  long.  I  will  take  a  strong  opiate 
to-night,  and  try  if  that  will  put  mind  and 
body  back  into  correct  synchronism  again. 
Here's  this  tiresome  finger  sticking  fast  to 
the  swivel  just  because  I  forgot  to  wish 
that  it  should  resume  its  former  position 
after  just  touching  it.  I  must  be  more 
careful  in  the  future  and  think  a  little 
longer  ahead." 

Presently  the  finger  left  the  swivel,  and 
resumed  its  former  position,  and  Doctor 
Precious  noted  that  the  interval  between 
volition  and  act  was  again  exactly  two 
minutes. 

**  Now,"  reflected  the  Demonstrator,  "  I 
must  make  my  plans  for  the  day  very 
carefully.  If  I  can  manage  to  get  on  all 
right  till  to-night,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  restore  mind  and  body  to  simul- 
taneous action  by  to-morrow.  What  a 
delightful  case  it  would  be,  if  only  it  were 
somebody  else's  1  I  wish  I  hadn't  got  that 
lecture  this  morning.  Shall  I  send  a  notice 
that  I  cannot  come  to-day )  No,  IVe 
never  missed  one  yet,  and  I'll  contrive  to 
get  through  it  somehow.  Fortunately, 
I'm  noif  on  very  familiar  terms  with  my 
class,  so  there's  not  likely  to  be  anjrthing 
said  or  done  that  I  can't  easily  prepare 
myself  for.  I  must  think  the  whole  busi- 
ness well  out,  and  keep  my  volition  a  good 
two  minutes  ahead  of  the  time  for  acting. 
I  have  more  than  two  hours  yet  in  which 
to  settle  all  my  plans.  But  I  must  be 
careful  that  I  don't  think  my  programme 
out  too  intensely,  and  that  my  thoughts 
don't  become  wishes,  or  I  shall  be  going 
through  the  whole  lecture  prematurely.  I 
really  think  that  when  I  have  given  my 
lecture  I  will  return  here  at  once,  and  take 
that  opiate,  and  give  directions  that  I  am 
not  to  be  disturbed  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Now  I  must  think  about  having  a 
wash  and  a  brush,  and  then  about  getting 
some  breakfast." 

The  Demonstrator  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  his  toilet,  for  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  thinking  out  small  details, 
and  so  he  accurately  rehearsed  in  his  mind 
all  the  separate  little  acts  which  go  to 
make  up  the  several  necessary  operations. 

The  question  of  breakfast  had  next  to  be 
considered.  Doctor  Precious  felt  nervously 
anxious  to  prevent  his  strange  condition 


from  becoming  known  to  others,  and  he 
had  now  to  leave  the  solitude  of  his  bed- 
room and  face  the  world,  though  for  the 
present  that  would  be  represented  only  by 
his  landlady's  maid-of-aU-work.  The 
Demonstrator  always  prepared  his  own 
eofiee,  and  all  that  the  girl  had  to  do  was  to 
bring  up  his  two  rashers  of  bacon  when  she 
heard  him  ring  his  bell.  Doctor  Precions 
now  willed  to  leave  his  bedroom  and  go 
up  to  the  bell-rope  in  the  room  where  ms 
breakfast  was  laid.  In  a  couple  of  minutes 
his  legs  began  to  move,  and  quickly 
brought  him  into  smart  collision  with  the 
door.  He  had  unfortunately  forgotten  to 
wish  to  open  it.  This  was  cardess,  and 
not  like  him.  The  consequences  were 
painful,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
would  have  appeared  In  a  very  ridiculous 
light  if  there  had  been  anybody  there  to 
see  him.  His  forehead  bumped  heavily 
against  the  upper  part  of  the  door,  and 
remained  in  close  contact  with  it  as  thongh 
it  had  stuck  there,  while  his  feet  kicked 
the  lower  part  of  it  several  times  in  their 
attempts  to  make  further  progress.  Then 
they  ceased  to  move,  and  Doctor  Precioas 
seemed  to  be  adhering  to  the  door  like  a 
limpet  to  a  rock.  This  little  accident  con- 
siderably disconcerted  him,  and  he  re- 
mained closely  pressed  against  the  door  for 
some  moments  before  venturing  to  wish  to 
make  any  further  movement  He  saw  the 
necessity  of  the  most  careful  forethought 
and  consideration  before  committing  him- 
self to  a  definite  act  of  volition,  and  he 
was  determined  to  avoid  any  more  such 
awkward  mistakes  as  this  in  the  future. 

Thinking  out  beforehand  every  litUe 
detail,  he  now  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
bell-rope  without  further  accident  Then, 
before  formulating  the  wish  to  pull  it,  he 
stood  thinking  for  a  moment  or  two, 
planning  a  series  of  little  acts  which  should 
enable  him  to  preserve  a  natural  appear- 
ance during  the  minute  or  so  that  the 
servant  would  be  in  the  roouL  He  never 
spoke  to  her  unless  he  had  some  order 
to  give  her,  and  the  thought  of  his  taciturn 
and  reserved  habits  once  more  afi'orded 
him  satisfaction. 

When  the  girl  came  up  into  the  room 
with  the  Demonstrator's  dish  of  baconi 
she  found  Doctor  Precious  sitting  at  a  little 
table  in  front  of  the  window  with  his  back 
turned  towards  her.  He  was  bending 
over  a  book,  and  seemed  to  be  reading 
it  intently.  But  it  was  only  the  words 
immediately  under  his  eyes  that  he  could 
see,  for  his  pupils  remained  rigidly  fize^i 
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and  could  not  be  made  to  move  withoat 
the  inevitable  two  minatea'  notice.  The 
girl  put  down  the  bacon,  said  ''Your 
breakfast  is  ready,  sir,"  and  then  left  the 
room.  Doctor  Precious  gave  a  mental 
sigh  of  relief. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  that  he  had  now 
before  him.  How  could  he  possibly  cal- 
culate beforehand  the  exact  amount  of 
mastication  that  each  mouthful  of  his 
bread  and  bacon  would  require  1  He  sat 
thinking  over  this  awkward  problem  for 
some  time  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
making  his  cofifee.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  Ms  jaws  would  work  up  and  down 
only  just  so  many  times  as  he  willed  they 
should  do  two  minutes  previously,  and 
that  if  he  miscalculated  the  amount  of 
mastication  that  would  be  necessary,  he 
would  either  be  left  with  his  mouth  half • 
full  for  a  couple  of  minutes  till  he  could 
persuade  his  refractory  mechanism  to  begin 
to  work  again,  or  his  jaws  would  go  on 
rising  and  falling  in  a  ridiculous  and  un- 
comfortable fashion  when  there  was  no- 
thing left  for  them  to  chew. 

To  describe  that  probably  unparalleled 
breakfast  in  detail  would  weary  the  reader 
as  much  as  the  actual  experience  and 
endnriDg  of  it  wearied  Simeon  Precious. 
After  struggling  resolutely  on  for  some 
time  against  the  difficulties  of  the  task, 
his  throat  now  making  convulsive  attempts 
to  swallow  when  there  was  nothing  for 
it  to  swallow,  and  now  remaining  obsti- 
nately sullen  and  rigid  when  his  mouth 
was  full  of  hot  cofifee  or  bacon,  the  dis- 
heartened Demonstrator  at  last  ceased  from 
further  attempts  in  disgust,  and  left  half 
his  breakfast  unconsumed. 

His  recent  experience  had  considerably 
lessened  his  confidence  in  himself,  and 
Doctor  Precious  now  felt  painfully  troubled 
at  the  thought  of  lecturing.  He  comforted 
himself,  however,  with  the  reflection  that 
he  could  rehearse  beforehand  exactly  what 
he  was  going  to  say ;  and  he  resolved  to  do 
so  at  least  twice,  a  plan  which  he  thought 
would  not  only  prevent  awkward  midiaps, 
but  would,  if  the  rehearsals  were  success- 
ful|  greatly  serve  to  restore  his  confidence 
in  himself,  and  this,  he  felt,  would  be  ludf 
the  battle.  He  would  cut  the  lecture  very 
short,  he  said  to  himself,  and  would  get 
back  to  his  rooms  again  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  Fortunately,  he  need 
perform  nothing  in  the  way  of  demonstra- 
tion or  operation ;  he  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  talk.  He  noted  down,  after  due 
notioe  to  his  fingers,  an  outline  of  what  he 


intended  to  say,  and  then  commenced  to 
mentally  fill  in  the  details.  When  he  had 
fully  thought  out  the  whole  of  his  lecture, 
he  placed  his  written  notes  in  front  of 
him,  and  then  formulated  the  wish  to 
utter  the  lecture  aloud.  After  a  lapse  of 
two  minutes,  and  when  he  had  already 
mentally  rehearsed  several  sentences  of  it, 
his  lips  began  to  move  and  gave  utterance 
to  the  first  sentence.  So  it  was  until  the 
Demonstrator  had  finished  his  discourse; 
his  mind  was  always  several  sentences 
in  advance  of  his  lips.  This,  however, 
caused  him  no  serious  trouble,  for  his 
lips  moved  quite  automatically,  and  the 
mechanical  uttering  of  the  words  in  no 
way  interfered  with  the  definite  formulat- 
ing of  his  thoughts.  He  was  getting,  too, 
a  Uttle  more  accustomed  to  the  anomalous 
derangement  of  the  twin  mechanisms  that 
respectively  regulated  his  volition  and 
action,  and  he  felt  renewed  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  get  through  his  morning's 
duty  without  any  one  discovering  that 
there  was  anjrthing  wrong  with  him. 
Then  he  would  at  once  return  to  his 
rooms,  and  keep  his  secret  till  the  next 
morning,  at  any  rate,  by  which  time  he 
hoped  that  he  would  be  able  to  bring  mind 
and  body  back  into  exact  synchronism 
again. 

Doctor  Precious  now  rehearsed  the  whole 
of  his  lecture  for  a  second  time.  He  got 
through  it  without  any  hitch,  and  felt 
quite  prepared  for  his  coming  ordeal  when 
he  would  have  to  deliver  it  before  hb  class. 
He  sat  thinking  for  some  time  as  to  the 
best  way  of  getting  to  the  lecture-room. 
At  first  he  thought  of  taking  a  cab,  but 
then  he  reflected  that  he  could  not  exactly 
forecast  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and  that, 
in  default  of  the  necessary  two  minutes' 
notice,  troublesome  difficulties  might  arise 
about  getting  out  and  paying  his  fare. 
He  settled  that  he  would  walk  as  usual 
He  carefully  planned  his  route,  and  then 
set  out,  keeping  his  eyes  bent  down,  as  he 
passed  along  the  streets,  to  avoid  as  far  as 
possible  the  glance  of  any  one  he  knew. 

To  walk  along  even  the  quieter  streets  of 
a  quiet  town  was  not  a  task  to  be  lightly 
undertaken  by  one  in  Doctor  Precious's 
strange  condition.  When  once  he  had 
formmated  his  wishes  and  his  limbs  had 
begun  to  carry  them  out,  he  could  not 
turn  aside  or  stop.  Not  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  previously-settled  plan 
was  possible  without  a  two  minutes'  notice 
to  his  body.  The  Demonstrator  was  pain- 
fully conscious  of  this,  and  he  adopted  a 
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very  slow  pace  in  order  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  collisioa  He  was  terribly 
afraid  lest  any  one  should  want  to  stop 
him  for  a  few  moments'  conversation,  for 
he  knew  that  he  could  neither  stay  his 
steps  nor  speak  a  single  word  without  the 
inevitable  interval  between  volition  and 
deed.  His  unsocial  and  reserved  habits, 
however,  again  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  he  reached  the  lecture-room  without 
meeting  any  one  who  cared  to  greet  him  or 
have  a  moment's  chat  with  him.  He  had 
made  a  point  of  getting  there  very  early, 
before  any  of  his  class  should  have  arrived.' 
He  wanted  to  have  a  few  minutes  alone  in 
which  he  might  privately  prepare  himself 
for  the  coming  ordeal,  and  wind  up,  as  it 
were^  his  vocal  machinery.  He  took  his 
seat  at  his  desk,  and  bent  his  head  over 
his  notes  in  an  attitude  of  deep  study.  He 
wished  to  appear  as  absorbed  as  possible, 
in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  all  chance 
greetings  or  remarks.  He  was  beginning 
to  feel  painfully  troubled  and  nervous 
again,  and  he  regretted  that  he  had  not 
yielded  to  his  first  impulse  and  postponed 
the  lecture.  It  was  too  late  to  do  so  now. 
At  any  rate  the  Demonstrator  felt  too 
much  unstrung  and  too  distrustful  of  him- 
self to  dare  to  deviate  from  the  plans 
which  he  had  laid  down.  It  would  be 
better,  he  felt,  to  make  the  efifort  to  deliver 
the  lecture  than  to  run  the  risk  which 
would  come  of  making  excuses  and  entering 
into  fictitious  explanations  without  having 
time  to  maturely  think  them  over  and 
carefully  formulate  them. 

Presently  the  Demonstrator's  class  began 
to  assemble.  Doctor  Precious  was  feeling 
terribly  troubled.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
the  preliminary  whir-r-r,  which  notified  the 
near  approach  of  the  striking  of  the  hour, 
he  willed  to  raise  his  head  and  commence 
his  lecture. 

Soon  after  the  hour  had  struck,  the 
Demonstrator's  head  sprang  up  with  the 
jerky  movement  of  a  mechanical  wax- 
figure,  and  his  lips  began  to  work.  He 
gabbled  through  his  lecture  without  the 
slightest  inflection  of  tone  and  without 
the  least  motion  of  hand  or  head.  Then 
he  stopped  and  drooped  his  head  again 
with  the  same  jerky  movement  with  which 


he  had  raised  it  to  commence  his  lecture. 
Now  that  the  dreaded  ordeal  was  well  oyer. 
Doctor  Precious  felt  even  more  confused  and 
troubled  than  he  had  done  while  it  had 
yet  to  be  gone  through.  His  mind  seemed 
to  be  growing  clogged  and  to  be  getting 
beyond  his  control.  He  sat  perfectly 
motionless  till  his  class  left  the  lecture- 
hall,  and  then  by  a  violent  e£fort  of  will 
he  formulated  the  wish  to  return  to  his 
rooms.  His  body  reluctantly  obeyed  his 
commands,  and,  as  the  Demonstrator 
gradually  neared  his  lodgings,  he  grew 
more  and  more  afraid  that  he  would  ne?er 
reach  them,  and  that  before  he  could  do  so 
his  mind  would  cease  to  have  any  inflaence 
or  power  of  control  over  his  body. 

Summoning  up  all  the  little  will-force 
that  was  left  to  him,  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  his  rooms  with  a  swimming 
brain  and  a  reeling  frame.  He  had  jast 
sufficient  power  of  volition  and  strength  of 
body  left  to  enable  him  to  open  the  door 
of  his  bedroom ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered 
the  little  room  when  he  fell  heavily  on  to 
the  floor  just  where  he  had  fallen  on  the 
previous  night. 


It  was  a  fortnight  later  when  Doctor 
Precious  again  recovered  consciousness. 
He  awoke  to  find  himself  in  bed  under  the 
supervision  of  a  nurse  from  the  hospital 
When  he  was  allowed  to  talk,  he  learned 
that,  a  couple  of  weeks  previously,  he  had 
been  found  lying  insensible  on  the  floor  of 
his  bedroom,  and  that  he  was  now  jost 
recovering  from  a  sharp  attack  of  brafn- 
fever.  To  his  intense,  though  unexpressed 
satisfaction,  he  found  that  his  mind  and 
body  were  in  exact  synchronism  again. 
Partly  owing  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  his  fever,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  unwillingness  he  felt 
to  institute  enquiries  which  might  perha^ 
lead  to  making  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge  and  gossip  that  which  he  hoped 
he  had  been  able  to  conceal  from  every  one 
but  himself,  he  was  never  quite  able  to 
thoroughly  satisfy  himself  whether  the 
events  of  that  strange  morning  were  actnal 
facts,  or  merely  the  wild  dreamings  of  his 
fever-racked  brain. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  How  I'm  to  get  into  it,  my  dear,  I 
don't  know,"  said  Lady  Jadith  to  Madge, 
as  together  they  inspected  an  elaborate 
arranlement  of  crimson  satin  and  lace 
f  sent  down  by  her  London  milliner. 
"They've  absolutely  squeezed  me  into  a 
yard  at  the  waist,  as  if  I  were  trying  to 
make  myself  into  a  girl  in  her  teens,  when 
they  know  perfectly  well, that  IVe  been 
a  yard  and  an  inch  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  I " 

It  was  the  morning  of  Sir  Peter's  birth- 
day ;  bells  were  ringing  from  Saint  Cuth- 
bert's  old  tower ;  the  district  generally  had 
broken  out  into  .flags,  triumphal  arches, 
best  clothes,  and  a  whole  holiday.  A 
delightful  air  of  liveliness  and  bustle 
pervaded  the  Castle ;  guests  were  arriving 
^>  every  train^  the  well-trained  servants 
went  about  with  a  more  animated  tread,  as 
if  their  minutes  were  of  value  to  them. 
As  for  Sir  Peter,  rosy  and  radiant,  he  was 
here,  there,  everywhere,  now  at  the  front 
of  the  house,  now  at  the  back ;  yet,  strange 
\  to  say,  whenever  he  was  wanted  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  found.  Servants  seemed  to 
be  perpetually  running  after  him — in  at 
doors,  out  at  windows — his  movements 
being  so  rapid  that  it  was  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  overtake  them. 

"  If  he'd  only  keep  in  one  room  for  half* 
an-hour  we  should  all  know  what  we're 
about,"  sighed  Lady  Judith,  when  she  had 
fimshed  her  lament  over  her  dress. 

"Madge,  is  it  going  to  rain,  do  you 
think  1"  said  Sir  Peter,  at  that  moment 


putting  his  head  inside  the  dressing-room 
door. 

"  Good  gracious  I  Tou  were  in  the 
garden  half-a-minute  ago.  I  saw  yon 
myself  superintendiog  the  rolling  of  the 
gravel  paths,  or  the  lawn-mowing,  or 
perhaps  it  was  the  stoning  of  the  flower- 
beds 1 "  cried  Lady  Judith  sarcastically. 

The  weather  appeared  to  be  very  much 
on  Sir  Peter's  mind  that  day.  It  was 
among  the  few  things  utterly  beyond  his 
superintendence,  and  he  was  proportionately 
anxious  on  the  matter. 

"Uncle  Peter,  Uncle  Peter,"  sounded 
Lance's  voice  at  that  moment  outside  the 
door.  "  Are  you  anywhere  to  be  found  1 
You  are  as  difficult  to  catch  as  the  flufif  off  a 
dandelion ;  IVe  sent  half-a-dozen  servants 
hunting  all  over  the  grounds  for  you,  and 
now  I  hear  your  voice  up  Jiere ! " 

"  Wanted  again !  Another  deputation  1 " 
said  Sir  Peter  gleefully.  "Dear  me,  dear 
me  1  What  with  one  thing  and  another,  I 
shall  be  worn  to  fiddle-strings  before  the 
day's  over !  The  end  of  it  will  be  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  keeping  my  birthdays, 
they'll  be  too  much  for  me — eh,  Madge  ?  " 

Give  up  keeping  his  birthday  !  There 
was  but  little  fear  of  Sir  Peter  doing  that 
till  he  gave  up  himself  and  went  into  his 
grava 

Madge  had  come  downstairs  in  the 
morning  with  such  a  white,  tired  look  on 
her  face  that  every  one  had  overwhelmed 
her  with  enquiries  as  to  headache,  neuralgia, 
or  such  possible  ailments.  Later  on  in  t)ie 
day,  however,  as  the  demands  on  her  time 
increased  with  the  arrival  of  the  guests, 
her  cheeks  grew  so  flushed  and  her  eyes  so 
bright,  that  people  altered  their  minds  and 
complimented  her  on  her  good  looks. 

B  (iween  thirty  and  forty  of  the  invited 
guests  were  to  be  accommodated  at  the 
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Castle  on  a  two  or  three  days'  vuit.  Lady 
Brabazon  and  other  near  neighboura  had 
filled  their  hoasefl  in  anticipation  of  the 
yearly  festivity.  The  inn  at  Lower  Upton 
had  been  hired  from  top  to  bottom  by  Sir 
Peter,  and  special  trains  were  to  run 
thronghont  the  night  from  Garstairs  for 
late  arriving  or  early  departing  gaests. 

Tonng  Mrs.  Cohen  was  always  greatly 
in  reqaest  at  this  annnal  festivity.  Natu- 
rally enough  she  was  looked  upon  as  Lady 
Judith's  representative,  and  as  it  was  a 
much  less-fatiguing  matter  to  carry  on  con- 
versation with  her  than  with  the  elder 
lady,  she  frequently  found  herself  over- 
burthened  with  confidences  intended  for 
Lady  Judith's  ear. 

Even  Miss  Shore  followed  suit  in  this 
matter. 

"  Will  you  tell  Lady  Judith  how  grateful 
I  am  to  her  for  her  handsome  present/' 
said  that  young  lady's  voice  suddenly  over 
Madge's  shoulder.  ''  I  never  can  make  her 
understand  me — she  asks  me  always  '  Are 
you  Scotch  or  Welsh  ? ' " 

Madge  was  having  a  brief  five  minutes' 
rest  in  the  library,  where  she  knew  she 
would  be  within  call  if  wanted,  and  where 
was  her  only  chance  of  quiet  if  such  were 
to  be  had  that  day. 

She  started  at  the  sound  of  Miss  Shore's 
voice,  shrinking  from  the  young  girl  as 
heretofore  Miss  Shore  had  shrunk  from 
her. 

Miss  Shore  repeated  her  request : 

"  Will  you  thank  Lady  Judith  for  the 
beautifal  dress  she  sent  me  yesterday  by 
her  maid,  and  for  the  help  she  allowed  her 
maid  to  give  me  in  arranging  it  ? '' 

Madge  immediately  guessed  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  giving  honour  to  whom 
honour  was  due,  saw  Sir  Peter's  minister- 
ing hand  alike  in  the  manner  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  gift. 

"  It  is  Sir  Peter  who  should  be  thanked, 
I  think,"  she  saki,  coldly. 

A  sudden  idea  occurred  to  her. 

**Now  that  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
^asking,  will  you  tell  me  how  much  I  am  in 
your  debt  for  the  picture  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  paint  t "  she  asked,  a  little 
formally. 

Miss  Shore  coloured  slightly. 

**  The  pictures  are  not  finished ;  one  is 
only  half  done,"  she  answered. 

^'  If  you  do  not  mind,  I  would  like  to 
pay  for  the  one  that  is  finished — ^for  the 
two  if  you  like.    It  makes  no  difference  to 


me. 


Again  Miss  Shore  flushed.    Madge,  in 


her  own  mind,  could  not  help  contrastiog 
this  with  a  former  conversation  she  had 
had  with  this  young  lady  on  the  subject  of 
pictures.  Then  she  had  been  warmth, 
and  Miss  Shore  had  been  ice.  Now,  the 
cases  seemed  reversed. 

"  It  is  as  you  like,"  she  began,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Twenty,  thirty,  forty  pounds  1 "  queried 
Madge; 

''Oh  no,  no,"  exclaimed  the  gurL  ''I 
could  not — would  not " 

"I  dare  say  you  will  like  it  in  goldT' 
interrupted  Madge.  "  I  haven't  so  much 
loose  money  now.  I  will  ask  Sir  Peter  to 
lend  me  some.  Wait  here,  please,  till  I 
return." 

Bat  to  find  Sir  Peter  was  a  thing  not 
easy  to  accomplish,  although  not  a  minate 
before  he  had  put  his  head  inside  the  door, 
and  had  told  her  that,  ''The  wind  was 
getting  round  to  the  south-west"  Madge, 
however,  appeared  to  have  strong  reasons 
for  wishing  to  discbarge  her  debt.  She 
hunted  high,  and  she  hunted  low,  and 
eventually  lighted  upon  Mr.  Stubbs,  who, 
it  may  be  inferred,  from  the  ready  manner 
with  which  he  supplied  her  with  gold,  had 
already  changed  her  cheque  for  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Miss  Shore  was  not  alone  when  Madge 
returned  to  the  library.  A  screen  shut 
the  door  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room. 
As  she  entered  behind  this  screen,  Madge 
heard  her  voice  concluding  a  sentence  :  ^ 

''I  will  thank  Heaven  when  the  evening 
is  ended  1 " 

To  which  Lance's  voice  replied  laugh- 
ingly : 

''Have  you  been  looking  at  the  stars 
again  9  I  would  like  to  tell  them  to  mind 
tbeir  own  business,  and  not  trouble  them- 
selves with  our  affairs.  But  it's  the  begin- 
ning, not  the  end,  of  the  evening  I  want  to 
talk  about — the  first  valse,  don't  forget— 
you've  promised  to  give  it  me." 

The  last  sentence  was  said,  not  whispered, 
as  Madge  crossed  the  room  towards  them. 

"  Miss  Shore  believes  in  the  ruling  of 
the  planets,  Madge,  in  these  days  of  steam- 
engines  and  electric-lighting  1  Can  such  a 
thing  be  credited  1 " 

Madge  did  not  reply.  Instead,  she 
began  counting  her  sovereigns  on  a  table  m 
front  of  Miss  Shore. 

"  Ten,  twenty,  twenty-fiye,"  she  said. 

Miss  Shore  laid  her  hands  over  the  gold. 
They  were  trembling ;  her  face  was  flosh- 
ing;  her  eyes  seemed — could  it  be  possible ' 
— ^swimming. 
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"  No,  I  will  only  take  ten.  I  would  not 
take  that,  only "  she  broke  off  abraptly. 

"I  do  believe  the  older  one  gets,  the 
younger  one  feels,"  said  Sir  Peter's  voice, 
gradually  approaching  from  behind  the 
screen.  "  Now,  isn't  this  sweet — ^isn't  this 
touching,  I  ask  yon — ^Presented,  by  the 
children  of  the  infant-school  of  Saint  Cath- 
bert's,  to  Sir  Peter  Critchett,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  love  and  duty.'  That's  what 
the  label  attached  says.  Now,  I  ask  you 
all,  isn't  it  worth  being  sixty-three  years 
of  age  to  receive  such  a  tribute  as  this  )  " 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  an  enormous  nosegay  in  his  hand.  It 
was  entirely  composed  of  cottage-garden 
flowers,  such  as  orange-lilies,  columbines, 
marigolds,  and  in  size  was  about  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  small  umbrella. 

He  had  evidently  been  repeatedly  enjoy- 
ing the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  for  a 
portion  of  the  pollen  of  the  lilies  was 
transferred  to  the  tip  of  his  nose. 

Sir  Peter  could  scarcely  have  expected 
an  affirmative  answer  to  his  question  from 
any  one  of  those  three  young  people 
assembled  there.  He  rarely,  however, 
expected  answers  of  any  sort.  He  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  about  half-a-dozen 
times  j  asked  Miss  Shore  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions concerning  her  sketches;  catechised 
Lance  as  to  the  dancing  capabilities  of 
certain  of  the  younger  men  who  had 
arrived  that  morning;  finally  directed 
Madge's  attention  to  the  generally  cloudy 
appearance  of  the  heavens;  and  then 
vanished. 

All  this  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Madge  recommenced  counting  her 
sovereigns. 

Lance  made  an  impatient  movement, 
and  walked  away  to  the  window. 

Miss  Shore  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
from  the  gold  to  Madge's  face,  from 
Madge's  face  to  the  gold. 

Madge  grew  restless  under  those  furtive 
yet  questioning  glances. 

"  Shall  I  take  this  gold  from  youl"  they 
seemed  to  ask.  **  Do  you  wish  me  well  t 
Can  I  trust  you  1 " 

"  There  goes  Lancelot  Clive,  but  for  the 
special  interposition  of  Providence,"  said 
Lance  suddenly,  from  the  window  recess 
where  he  stood  looking  out  into  the 
grounds. 

Madge's  eyes  followed  his  and  rested 
upon  a  groom  coming  up  to  the  house  in 
company  with  a  gamekeeper. 

"Where,  who,  which V  she  asked,  a 
little  bewildered. 


*'  Whichever  of  the  two  you  like.  Upon 
my  life,  Madge,  if  I  were  turned  out  into 
the  world  to-morrow  to  get  my  own  living, 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  do  it  except  by 
grooming  or  gamekeeping  ! "  he  answered 
as  he  left  the  room. 

Could  it  have  been  the  sight  of  Mias 
Shore  being  paid  for  her  pictures  that  had 
aroused  in  him  the  thought  that  he  had 
even  less  capacity  for  earning  a  decent 
livelihood  than  she ;  or  had  he  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  an  altogether  inex- 
plicable wish  to  be  independent  of  Sir 
Peter's  bounty  and  patronage  1 

But  whatever  might  have  given  rise  to 
the  thought,  Madge  felt  that  there  was  no 
gainsaying  the  truth  of  it 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

<'  I  FEEL  like  a  camel  threading  a  needle/' 
said  Lady  Judith,  in  her  voluminoujS 
crimson  draperies,  entering  the  drawing- 
room  where  Madge  was  already  seated. 
"Madge,  my  dear,  are  you  going  to  throw 
open  your  little  sitting-room  to-night  1  I 
suppose  your  wall  decorations  are  finished 
by  this  time  ]  " 

Dinner — on  this  particular  night  a  stu- 
pendous aflair  —  was  over;  guests  had 
retired  to  their  rooms  to  put  finishing 
touches  to  their  ball  toilettes.  Lance  and 
sundry  other  of  the  younger  men  lounged 
on  the  terrace  outside  in  the  soft  early 
night,  waiting  for  the  dancing  to  begin. 
Sir  Peter,  as  usual,  was  everywhere  that 
he  was  not  wanted  to  be,  nowhere  that  he 
ought  to  have  been.  Madge  and  Lady 
Judith,  ready  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
evening,  were  having  a  little  chat  together, 
or,  in  other  words,  Lady  Judith  was  turn- 
ing to  the  best  account  a  quiet  five 
minutes  that  gave  her  all  to  herself  a  silent 
if  not  an  attentive  listener. 

Dancing  was  to  be  in  the  big  inner  hall, 
where  "the  eight- and -twenty  Critchetts 
looked  down,"  with  glazed  eyes  and 
varnished  smiles,  on  banks  of  exotics  and 
ferns  specially  arranged  to  grace  the  even- 
ing's festivities. 

Madge's  octagon  sitting-room  was  little 
more  than  a  big  recess  opening  off  this 
halL  She  replied,  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
to  Lady  Judith's  query,  that,  "  when  the 
hall  grew  unbearably  hot  she  would  throw 
open  her  boudoir  for  fans  and  flirtation." 

Not  a  word  did  Lady  Judith  hear ;  she 
had  fallen  upon  another  subject  now  ! 

"  Sir  Peter  tells  me  that  Lance  and  he 
went  to  Claire's  and  ordered  a  smart  ball- 
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dress  for  Miss  Shore/'  she  said,  wielding 
with  great  energy  a  fan  that  might  have 
saited  Titanic  fingers. 

Madge  had  to  nnfold  her  own  fan  in  self- 
defence,  and  hold  it  as  a  screen  sideways 
to  her  forehead,  for  her  carls  were  fljing 
hither  and  thither  in  all  directions. 

*'It  seems  to  me  a  far-fetched  idea," 
Lady  Judith  went  on,  ^'to  expect  the 
young  lady  to  make  her  appearance  at  all 
to-night  1  But  then  every  one  knows  that 
Sir  Peter's  ideas  are *' 
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Madge,''  said  Sir  Peter,  at  that  moment 
appearing  at  one  of  the  long  French 
windows,  "I  don't  believe  it  will  rain 
after  all !  But  will  there  be  a  moon  to- 
night— that's  what  I  want  to  know — is 
there  an  almanack  anywhere  handy  )  " 

'* Uncle  Peter  I"  said  Lance,  appearing 
behind  the  old  gentleman  with  the  big 
nosegay  of  cottage  flowers .  in  his  hand, 
•*  you've  left  your  button-hole  behind 
you  1 "  Then  he  turned  to  Madge,  "  Isn't 
it  time  the  fiddlers  struck  up  I  Lovely 
visions  in  clouds  of  tulle  and  lace  are 
beginning  to  descend  the  stairs  I " 

Madge,  on  her  way  to  the  ball-room, 
stopped  a  moment  to  give  an  order  to  a 
seivant  It  was  to  see  that  the  candelabra 
in  her  octagon  boudoir  were  lighted,  and 
that  the  curtains  which  overhung  the  door- 
way were  kept  closely  drawn. 

Sir  Peter,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
conBidered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  open 
the  ball.  He  chose  for  his  partner  in  the 
first  quadrille  a  Dowager  Countess,  about 
half-a-dozen  years  younger  than  himself. 

"Now,"  he  said  with  a  deprecating  air, 
as  he  led  the  lady  to  her  place  at  the  top 
of  the  room,  *^  I'm  sure  if  the  choice  had 
been  given  us,  you  and  I  would  much 
sooner  have  been  in  our  beds  than  footing 
it  here  with  the  young  people." 

But  to  Madge  he  whispered  when  in  the 
course  of  "  flirtation  figure,"  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  guide  her  through  the  dance,  "If 
the  choice  had  been  given  to  me  I  would 
have  had  you  for  a  partner,  my  dear — and 
isn't  the  music  horribly  slow?  I  must 
speak  to  the  bandmaster." 

Lance  and  Madge  were  partners  in  this 
quadrille. 

"A  duty  dance  I"  said  Madge  to  her- 
self bitterly,  as  she  thought  of  dances  in 
days  gone  by  when  his  eyes  had  looked 
into  hers  their  tale  of  boyish  first  love. 

"  That'll  be  a  match,  not  a  doubt,"  she 
heard  one  elderly  chaperon  whisper  to 
another.  The  whisper  came  inopportunely 
enough  on  the  heels  of  her  thought.     She 


glanced  furtively  wibh  flushing  cheeks  at 
Lance,  wondering  if  he  had  heard  it  His 
face,  however,  told  no  tale  save  that  of 
eager  expectancy  as,  turned  towards  the 
door,  it  watched  the  stream  of  guests  flow  m. 

That  long,  low-ceiled  hall  presented  a 
say  pageant.  ''  A  wind-waved  tulip  bed  " 
It  seemed,  brilliant  with  swaying  colours 
under  soft^  bright  light 

Madge,  looking  up  and  down  the  ranks 
of  young  happy  faces  there,  thought  that 
her  own  face  must  have  shown  strangely 
haggard  and  wan  among  them  all,  if  one 
quarter  of  her  thoughts  were  written  upon 
it.  But  a  casual  glance  into  a  mirror  un- 
deceived her,  and  she  started  back  amazed 
at  her  own  presentment 

It  seemed  as  if  for  the  evening  a  certain 
wild  bizarre  beauty  had  been  granted  to 
her.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant ;  her  cheeks 
glowed ;  a  reckless,  defiant  gaiety  seemed  to 
have  taken  possession  of  her.  In  her 
dress  of  pale  green,  all  ablaze  with  rubies 
and  diamonds,  one  might  almost  haye 
fancied  her 

A  cross  between 

A  gipsy  and  a  fairy  queen, 

who  for  the  evening  had  condescended  to 
quit  the  woodland  and  don  ball-room 
attire.  She  danced,  she  talked,  she 
laughed  incessantly,  till  every  one  of  her 
partners  began  to  think  that  young  Mrs. 
Cohen  had  suddenly  developed  into  a 
most  fascinating  creature,  and  to  speculate 
on  his  individual  chance  of  winning  her 
afi'ectionp.  But  though  Madge  proved 
herself  a  very  mistress  of  the  fine  art  of 
ball-room  fascination,  it  was  her  lips  that 
did  the  work,  not  her  eyes.  They  were 
fixed  as  steadfastly  and  expectantly  on  the 
door  as  Lance's  were,  though  not  with  quite 
the  same  look  in  them. 

The  first  valse,  the  second,  the  third) 
had  been  danced  out  by  the  swift  young 
feet  The  fourth  had  begun ;  Madge,  in 
the  midst  of  the  swaying  dancers,  was 
saying  to  herself :  '^  She  will  not  come,  she 
has  changed  her  mind,  and  perhaps  gone 
to  bed,"  when  suddenly  she  [felt  rather 
than  saw  a  grey  figure  silently  glide  into 
the  room.  If  her  eyes  had  been  shut  she 
knew  she  would  have  felt  that  grey,  cool 
presence — ^just  as  one  standing  in  full  snn- 
light  with  closed  eyes  is  conscious  of  a 
cloud  passing  athwart  the  sun.  In  the 
brilliant  moving  throng  the  shadowy  grey 
draperies  and  the  still,  white  face  seemed 
to  show  like  a  patch  of  moonlight  falling 
cool,  clear,  apart,  into  a  heated,  gas-lighted 
room. 
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"  Who  is  that  distinguished  -  looking 
yoimg  ladyl"  asked  Madge's  partner,  a 
stalwart  young  fellow,  who  seemed  to 
think  that  the  whole  art  of  dancing 
consisted  in  letting  his  partner*s  feet  touch 
the  ground  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Madge  did  not  answer — did  not  even 
hear  the  question. 

yi  am  tired;  I  must  sit  down/'  she 
said  abruptly.  Her  partner  found  a  seat 
for  her  at  once.  She  speedily,  however, 
found  another  for  herself,  a  low  settee 
placed  immediately  beside  the  dark  tapestry 
curtains  which  covered  the  entrance  to 
her  octagon  boudoir. 

There  she  leaned  back  against  the 
cushions,  watching  the  dancers  as  they 
whirled  past  —  or,  rather,  watching  one 
pair  of  dancers  from  out  of  the  motley 
throng,  for  Miss  Shore  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  hall  than  Lance  had  claimed 
her  for  his  partner,  and  together  they 
floated  along  the  sofc  stream  of  valse 
melody. 

They  made  a  distinguished  and  handsome 
couple.  Nature  had  put  some  of  her  best 
workmanship  into  Lance — had  not  left 
him  to  be  fashioned  haphazard  by  any  of 
her  journeymen.  Lithe,  and  full  of  grace, 
he  guided  his  partner  as  only  the  lithe  and 
graceful  can  through  the  crush  of  the 
dancers.  The  misty  grey  of  the  girl's  filmy 
dress  floated  lightly  around  them  like  so 
much  vaporous  cloud,  out  of  which  looked 
their  two  faces — the  man's  with  an  unmis- 
takeable  look  of  admiration  for  his  partner 
in  his  blue-  eyes — the  woman's  with  a  look 
of  wild,  mournful  spirituality  in  her  dark 
grey  ones  such  as  is  rarely  seen  out  of  a 
picture. 

'*  How  cool  and  comfortable  Miss  Shore 
looks  when  every  one  else  is  so  remarkably 
red  in  the  face  1 "  said  Sir  Peter,  bustling 
np  to  Madge  with  a  very  red  face  himself, 
and  his  right-hand  glove  split  up  the  back 
through  the  energy  wherewith  he  had  been 
shaking  hands  with  every  one.  Then  his 
voice  changed  to  a  confidential  whisper. 
"Madge,"  he  said,  "I  have  just  had  a 
polka — a  nice  quick  one — substituted  for 
the  lancers,  you  and  I  will  dance  it  together, 
ehl" 

Madge  pleaded  fatigue.  Her  last  part- 
ner bad  danced  on  castors  instead  of  feet, 
she  said,  and  she  had  had  to  run  after  him 
all  round  the  room  at  six-eight  time. 

Sir  Peter  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 
"  Tired  !  tired  ! "  he  repeated  blankly. 
"  Why,  I've  only  just  begun  to  feel  alive, 
and  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  ! " 


"The  breeding  of  young  ladies  of  the 
present  generation  is  something  to  wonder 
at ! "  said  Lady  Judith,  bearing  down  upon 
them  at  that  moment,  like  a  sou'-wester 
incarnate.  "Miss  Lottie  Brabazon  ab- 
solutely answers  a  remark  I  address  to  her 
on  her  fingers  I  On  her  fingers,  my  dear, 
if  you'll  believe  such  a  thing,  as  if  I  were 
as  deaf  as  a  post !  If  young  ladies  were 
only  taught  to  speak  as  I  was  taught  when 
I  was  a  girl — to  take  hold  of  their  con- 
sonants properly,  and  to  open  their  mouths 
wide  enough  to  get  their  vowels  out,  their 
elders  would  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing them ! " 

All  this  with  her  fan  going  at  double 
speed.  She  fanned  Sir  Peter  away  from 
Madge's  side,  as  one  might  fan  a  moth 
from  the  wall,  and  thea  fanned  him  on  a 
little  farther  into  the  ball-room,  following 
him  up  with  a  string  of  vigorous  questions 
as  to  whether  another  pair  of  gloves  could 
not  be  found  for  him,  was  it  not  possible 
for  him  to  renew  his  button-hole,  and  so 
forth. 

Bat  Madge  had  not  heard  a  syllable  of 
all  this.  Lance  and  Miss  Shore  were  at 
that  moment  floating  past,  and  their  words, 
like  so  many  sharp  stabs,  pierced  her  ear. 

"  You  said  this  morning,"  said  Lance's 
voice  deep  and  clear  below  the  waves  of 
waltz  melody,  "  *  Would  to  Heaven  to-night 
were  over  !'    Do  you  say  the  same  now  1 " 

To  which  Miss  Shore  replied  in  soft, 
tremulous  tones : 

"I  say  now,  would  to  Heaven  this 
night  could  last  for  ever — this  valse,  at 
least,  for  anything  more  like  heaven  I 
never  knew ! " 

Madge  leaned  back  on  her  cushions,  her 
breath  coming  in  short,  quick  gasps.  For 
a  moment  all  was  confusion  to  her.  The 
room  dissolved  into  a  whirling  chaos  of 
colour,  light,  and  tuneless  music.  She 
pressed  her  hand  over  her  eyeballs.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  shut  out  the  zig-zagging 
light  and  colour,  but  not  so  easy  to  muffie 
the  sound  of  that  discordant,  jarring  waltz. 
On  and  on,  on  and  on  it  seemed  to  beat 
against  her  very  ears  in  hateful  regular  rise 
and  fall.  W buld  the  feet  of  those  dancers 
never  tire  ?  Had  fate  conspired  with  the 
infernal  powers  to  render  Miss  Shore's 
wish  a  reality,  and  would  this  waltz  go  on 
aimlessly,  endlessly,  through  eternity  ? 

One  after  another  the  dancers  yielded  to 
fatigue  and  sat  down,  till  Lance  and  Miss 
Shore  had  the  floor  to  themselves. 

Still  the  musicians  played  on.  A  fasci- 
nating sight  some  would  have  said,  that 
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handsome  man  and  beautiful  young  woman 
rivalling  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  rhythm 
and  grace  of  motion. 

One  there  was  leaning  back  on  her 
cushions,  who  felt  her  eyeballs  scorched 
by  it,  and  if  she  had  been  called  upon  to 
describe  an  eleventh  circle  to  Dante's 
Inferno,  would  have  said,  '^  Here  it  is ; " 
for  she  could  have  pictured  no  worse  form 
of  torture  than  to  behold  eternally  the  sight 
which  confronted  her  at  that  moment 

**  It  must  be  now  or  never,  Mrs.  Cohen," 
said  Mr.  Stubbs's  voice  suddenly,  stealthily, 
right  into  her  ear. 

The  music  had  ceased,  and  Lance  was 
leading  Miss  Shore  up  the  room,  towards 
the  settee  on  which  Madge  was  seated. 

Madge's  eyes,  in  answer  to  his  whisper, 
said :  *^  Keep  back  I  Don't  dare  to  come 
near  me  to-night  1 " 

Her  lips  said  nothing.  She  rose  from 
her  seat,  steadying  herself  with  one  hand 
against  the  arm  of  the  settee ;  with  her 
other  hand  she  pulled  the  cord  of  the 
tapestry  curtains,  laying  bare  to  view  the 
cool,  dark,  little  room,  just  as  Lance  and 
Miss  Shore  reached  her  side. 

"  Here  is  a  tempting  little  nook  I "  she 
said^  addressing  the  two.  "  What  a 
glorious  waltz  you  have  had  1  '^ 

A  tempting  little  nook  indeed  it  looked. 
The  light  from  the  brilliant  hall  caught 
the  dark  sheen  of  its  polished  oak  floor, 
the  bright  sheen  of  its  yellow  silk  walls. 
A  large  deep  sofa  and  some  luxurious  low 
chairs  showed  in  solid  outline  in  thedimness. 

*'  What  a  jolly  room  you've  made  of  it !" 
said  Lance,  standing  back  in  the  doorway 
to  allow  the  two  ladies  to  pass  in  before  him. 

A  long,  narrow  mirror  nearly  faced  the 
door.  On  the  wall  immediately  opposite 
to  it  hung  a  picture,  lighted  on  either  side 
by  candelabra,  and  necessarily  reflected  in 
aU  its  details  in  the  mirror. 

And  this  is  what  Miss  Shore  saw  in 
that  mirror,  as  she  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  a  little  in  advance  of  Madge : 

A  gaunt  mountain,  standing  out  in  black 
outline  against  a  stormily-purple  sky,  with 
a  stone-built  chd.Iet  in  a  bowery  garden  at 
its  base.  And  high  over  the  mountain 
there  shone  out  one  star  of  intense  metallic 
brightness. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  CIRCUS. 


Certainly,  you  will  go  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  1889,  although  you  may  not 
approve  the  centenary  chosen.    I  cannot 


promise  that  you  will  see  the  top  of  the 
Etfifel  tower — ^which  is  not  a  tower,  but 
only  a  scaffolding — but  yon  will  see  the 
basement  and  some  of  the  superstructure; 
for,  in  case  of  a  hitch  in  the  upper  storey 
they  won't  have  time  to  grub  it  up. 

You  will  indulge  in  a  long  day's  miscel- 
laneous sight-seeing,  making  good  use  of 
your  eyes,  improving  your  mind,  and 
fatiguing  your  legs.  After  absorbing  as 
much  promiscuous  information  as  you  can 
take  in  at  once,  you  will  think  of  dinner, 
which  you  will  have  richly  earned.  Better 
is  it  not  to  restore  your  strength  on  the 
spot — lest  the  tower  should  take  it,  not 
into  its  head,  for  it  won't  have  any,  but 
into  its  body,  to  fall  while  you  are  in  full 
eojoyment  of  your  repast — ^but  return  to 
Paris,  where  you  may  dine  well  and 
reasonably,  if  you  know  where  to  go,  or 
cheaply  and  badly,  without  taking  any 
trouble. 

Having  accomplished  your  restauration, 
you  are  confronted  by  the  difficulty :  "What 
to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  day  f "  It  is 
too  early  to  go  to  bed,  unless  you  have 
been  so  foolish  as  to  travel  in  an  excursion 
train  at  reduced  fares — a  "  train  de  plaisir/' 
forsooth — all  the  previous  night. 

Somebody  will  suggest :  "  They  are 
playing  one  of  Racine's  tragedies  at  the 
Tb^^tre  FraD9ais,  with  stars  in  all  the 
characters;  or  you  may  prefer  a  most 
interesting  sensational  spectacular  drama, 
with  gorgeous  scenery,  costumes,  and  the 
rest,  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin.  At  the 
Gymnase,  Alexandre  Dumas  the  Younger 
is  working  out  one  of  his  social  and  moral 
problems  by  an  illustration  embodied  in 
dramatic  form." 

But,  with  your  intellect  already  over- 
worked, will  you  care  to  listen  to  un- 
familiar verse  and  lofty  phrases  in  a 
foreign  language  1  to  follow  the  incidents 
of  a  complicated  plot,  or  to  weigh  the 
value  of  arguments  whose  soundness  you 
more  than  doubt  1  No,  after  your  bard 
day's  exhibitioning,  that  would  be  any- 
thing but  a  relief. 

A  book  which  has  just  come  ouf^  gives 
me  the  hint  to  send  yon  to  the  circus. 
At  eight,  to  a  minute,  the  performance 
begins;  at  ten,  to  a  secondi  idl  is  over. 
In  five  minutes,  or  less,  the  building  is 
cleared  of  the  last  spectator,  so  ready  and 
convenient  are  the  means  of  exit.  Thence, 
you  can  betake  yourself  straight  to  your 


*  **Le  Cirque,  k  Pied  et  h  Cheval,"  par  A.  J. 
Dalsbme,  Paris;  k  La  Librairie  lUustr^  7,  Buo 
du  Croiasant. 
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rest — ^nnless  the  once  more  hnngry  stomach 
begs  for  a  little  bit  of  sapper  first 

M,  Daleime's  enthusiastic  reasons  for 
patronising  "Le  Cirque"  are  stronger 
than  any  that  I  can  urge.  The  deuce  take 
the  theatres,  he  sajs,.  with  their  long* 
winded  speeches,  their  wooden  landscapes, 
their  wearisome  rigmaroles,  where  half  a 
pint  of  pison,  as  Dacrow  used  to  say,  is 
dilated  to  fill  out  five  long  acts.  Away 
with  the  stage,  the  footlights,  and  the 
prompter.  Words  1  words  1  nothing  but 
words!  As  if  gesture  and  action  were 
worthless  superfluities,  although  they  have 
the  inappreciable  advantage  of  being  under- 
stood throughout  every  latitude  and  degree 
of  sublunary  intellect.  If  you  want  a  true 
volapuk,  there  it  is,  giving  you  no  trouble 
to  follow  the  dialogue,  and  setting  up  no 
pretensions  to  correct  people's  morals. 

Balzac  was  never  tired  of  admiring  a 
skilled  lady  horse-rider's  agility  and  grace. 
He  thought  the ''  6cuj^re,"  in  the  plenitude 
of  her  powers,  superior  to  all  the  glories 
of  song,  dance,  or  dramatic  art^  whether 
exhibited  by  Taglioni,  Eachel,  or  Cinti- 
Damoreau — especially  as,  every  time  she 
wins  applause,  she  runs  the  risk  of  breaking 
her  neck. 

Bat  the  signification  of  an  equestrian 
scene  is  only  another  phase  of  theatrical 
convention,  which  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. For  a  circus  is  a  theatre 
whose  stage  is  in  the  middle,  with  the 
audience  all  round  it. 

The  young  lady  gambolling  on  the  flat 
white  saddle,  or  on  the  horse's  bare  back, 
is  no  more  her  actual  self  than  Patti  is 
in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  or  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  La  Tosca.  Coquetry,  love, 
terror,  madness,  are  interpreted  by  the 
gestures  and  the  eyes.  Leander  will  ex- 
press his  soft, "  I  love  you,"  by  outstretched 
arms,  instead  of  by  word  of  mouth ;  Don 
Joan  will  not  be  the  less  seductive  because 
he  practises  his  wicked  arts  at  a  canter. 
The  horse,  however,  will  claim  his  share  of 
the  triumph,  which  he  knows  to  be  his,  by 
right 

And  now,  exactly  as,  to  eat  stewed  hare, 
you  mast  first  of  ail  procare  a  hare,  so,  to 
exhibit  feats  of  horsemanship,  you  must 
b^in  by  constructing  a  circus.  And  eques- 
trian architecture  is  guided  by  principles 
which  deserve  to  be  codified. 

Yoa  take,  and  leave  unoccupied,  a  flat 
surface  of  ground  having  a  diameter  of 
exactly  thirteen  m6bres,  or  forty-two  feet, 
six-tenths  and  four-hnndredths  of  a  foot 
English,  the  regulation  size  of  the  arena. 


which  must  never  be  departed  from — ^not 
thirteen  metres  three-quarters,  nor  twelve 
metres  and  a  half,  but  thirteen  metres, 
rigorously  to  a  centimetre.  In  this  case,  at 
least,  the  number  thirteen  is  not  unlucky, 
but  just  the  contrary. 

The  fixed  dimensions  of  the  arena 
comply  with  a  twofold  exigence  —  the 
requirements  of  the  man  and  the  habits 
of  the  animal  Both  are  inveterate 
wanderers  from  town  to  town.  Wherever 
they  go,  they  carry  with  them  an  absolute 
identity  of  movement,  which  secures  for  an 
exercise  its  mathematical  and  mechanical 
precision.  Neither  the  horse,  ^or  probably 
his  riders,  know  centripetal  and  oentrifugfd 
forces,  even  by  name ;  but  practice  enables 
them  to  measure  those  forces  accurately 
and  to  keep  them  in  exact  equQibrium  witi^ 
their  speed. 

In  circuses  of  invariable  dimensions, 
the  artists,  biped  and  quadruped,  are 
everywhere  at  home.  On  the  same 
identical  extent  of  sand  or  sawdust,  a  false 
movement  is  never  made  by  experienced 
performers.  The  horse  knows  his  business 
and  fulfils  it  without  hesitation ;  he  is  not 
put  out  by  having  to  act  his  part  under 
unaccustomed  conditions.  And  he  is  proud 
of  having  acted  it  well.  There  are  horses 
who  take  all  the  applause  for  themselves, 
and  want  to  treat  the  public  to  an  encore 
before  it  is  asked  for.  The  rider  may  urge 
them  to  make  their  exit;  they  will  strive 
to  linger  before  their  admirers  a  little 
longer. 

For  the  circus  develops  a  horse's  intel- 
lectual capabilities,  besides  improving  his 
behaviour  and  manners.  Why  should 
speed  be  the  only  quality  aimed  at  by  those 
who  profess  to  improve  the  breed  1  The 
Circus  is  not  inferior  to  the  Turf  in  its 
aimp,  certainly  not  in  its  practices. 

The  director  of  a  circus,  according  to 
the  Dutchman  Carr6,  ought  himself  to 
educate  his  horses  —  for  every  horse  is 
teachable — and  allow  nobody  else  to  pre- 
sent his  trained  steeds  before  the  publia 
It  seems,  indeed,  no  easy  task  to  take  an 
uncouth  rustic  quadruped  and  convert  him 
into  a  polished  dandy ;  yet  Charles  Fran- 
coni  showed  its  possibility  with  Begent. 
Good  sense  and  patience  are  the  passwords 
to  success.  If  gentleness  fails,  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  rigour. 
Bat  be  careful  to  let  no  needless  severity 
exasperate  the  animal's  innate  sense  of 
justice. 

A  first-rate  French  horseman,  the  Com- 
mandant Lunel,  invented  in  the  Crimea  an 
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instantaneous  method  of  breaking  horses. 
He  bought  them  by  troops,  mostly  in  an 
all  but  wild  condition.  The  necessity  of 
rendering  them  serviceable  at  once  brought 
about  the  adoption  of  a  "hippo-lasso," 
a  complication  of  straps  and  thongs,  in 
-which  the  rebellious  subject  was  suddenly 
entangled  and  held  as  fast  as  if  in  a  vice, 
paralysed,  subdued  without  escape. 

In  the  circus,  instantaneousness  would 
serve  for  nothing.  The  horse  is  a  disciple 
who  must  be  taught  his  a,  b,  c,  letter  by 
letter,  slowly,  deliberately,  methodically. 
To  restrain  him,  there  is  the  tether;  to 
excite  him,  the  "  chambri^re,"  or  long 
circus-whip;  to  direct  him,  the  spoken 
word. 

It  took  Louis  Fernando  not  less  than  a 
whole  year  to  accomplish  the  reputed  im- 
possible task  of  taming  and  mastering 
Barbare,  a  furious  mare  whom  no  one  could 
approach  without  fear  and  trembling.  Her 
owner,  giving  up  the  hope  of  doing  any- 
thing with  her,  was  about  to  send  her  to 
the  knacker's. 

''A  good-for-nothing  brute/'  he  said, 
''who  will  neither  submit  to  be  mounted 
nor  harnessed." 

"  Very  well,"  Fernando  answered ;  "  you 
will  see.  One  of  these  days,  we  shall 
make  her  perform  at  liberty." 

And  this  mare,  nervous  up  to  epilepsy, 
impressionable  up  to  madness,  whom  ten 
men  could  not  hold  from  striding  over  the 
circus  boundary,  and  dancing  on  the  velvet 
seats — this  savage  beast,  with  haggard 
eyes  and  fiery  nostrils,  became  little  by 
little  the  obedient  slave  of  her  master's 
slightest  signal  or  movement. 

The  above-named  French  officer  had  a 
companion  brute  to  Barbare  in  Mercure,  a 
I^orman  horse,  whose  sole  accomplishments 
were  biting,  kicking,  and  rearing.  He 
never  went  out  of  the  barrack-yard,  where 
the  only  work  he  did  was  to  drag  a  water- 
cart. 

In  a  few  months,  Mercure  acquired  the 
docility  and  cleverness  displayed  by  horses 
of  the  *'  haute  ^cole,"  polkaing  and  waltz- 
ing in  perfect  time,  executing  ten  galloping 
movements  within  the  length  of  a  yard, 
running  round  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  less 
than  six  minutes,  and  beating  the  best 
troUers  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Neither 
prancing,  pawing  the  ground,  pirouetting, 
nor  the  Spanish  step,  had  any  mysteries 
for  him.  He  would  fetch  a  handkerchief, 
or  point  out  accurately  the  loveliest  young 
woman  in  the  audience. 

This  transformation  was  fortunate  for 


him,  because  it  secured  him  ease  and  inde- 
pendence in  his  declining  years. 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  retiring 
from  business,  M.  Lunel  took  him  to  a 
neighbouring  fair  to  sell  him.  A  few 
purchasers  looked  at  him;  one  of  them 
made  an  offer. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  vendor;  "bnt 
how  do  you  mean  to  employ  this  horse  f" 

''  Ma  foi !  he  will  drag  one  of  my 
luggage-carts." 

**  Mercure  drag  a  luggage-cart !  Never ! 
But  who  are  you  to  venture  such  a  pro- 
posal 1 " 

'I  am  Baz)]a,  the  circus  manager." 

*  A  manager  with  only  half  an  eye. 
You  have  a  prize  within  reach,  and  can't 
stretch  out  your  hand  to  grasp  it  1 " 

"A  real  prize?  Where?  Howl  What 
do  you  mean  1 " 

Whereupon,  the  professor  of  horse- 
breaking  gave  a  description  of  his  pupil's 
talents — during  which,  Bazola's  eyes  opened 
wider  and  wider. 

"I  take  the  animal,"  he  said  at  last 
"  He  shall  perform  in  my  circus." 

"  But  not  too  long  at  a  time." 

"Nevertheless,  when  I  have  paid  for 
him " 

"You  shall  not  pay  for  him.  I  give 
him  to  you,  gratis — on  two  conditions: 
first,  that  you  shall  feed  him  well;  secondly, 
that  he  shall  never  be  overworked." 

"Done I  A  bargain;  and  thank  you 
very  much." 

Lunel  superintended  in  person  the  debuts 
of  the  new  performer,  which  proved  a 
great  success. 

A  few  months  afterward?,  Bazola  and 
his  troop  rang  at  the  gate  of  the  Chd.t;eau  de 
Ghagny,  where  Lunel  resided. 

"Ah,  monsieur,  how  kind  you  have 
been  !    What  a  lucky  find  1 " 

"  Mercure,  you  mean  1 " 

"  Certainly,  monsieur.  Make  your  mind 
easy.  There  is  no  stint  about  his  oats. 
And  as  to  fatigue,  only  look  here,"  point- 
ing to  a  big  covered  waggon,  painted  red 
and  relieved  with  gold. 

"  What  may  that  be  1 " 

"Mercure's  conveyance,  built  expressly 
for  him — my  breadwinner,  you  understand. 
Naturally,  I  take  the  greatest  care  of  him- 
He  never  travels  on  foot  nor  performs 
half-an-hour  per  day." 

Thus,  instead  of  dragging  a  luggage-carii, 
Mercure  rode  in  his  carriage.  Never  did 
horse  receive  such  honours  since  Caligula 
made  his  horse  a  Consul. 

In   circus  life,  though   falls   must  be 
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reckoned  with,  it  is  still  possible  to  alight 
at  least  upon  one  leg.  Witness  the  history 
of  Eveline  Pernod. 

On  one  of  the  grand  bouleyards  in  Patis, 
is  a  caf6  described  as  ''  palatial."  Even  its 
counter,  splendid  with  carved  wood,  brass 
chasings,  and  twining  arabesques,  looks  as 
if  it  were  a  monarch's  seat.  The  illusion 
would  be  complete  if  every  counter  were 
occupied  like  that  where  Eveline  reigned 
a  few  years  ago. 

She  was  a  Queen  after  her  fashion — 
Queen  by  beauty  and  distinction.  In 
spite  of  her  surroundings  of  grog  and  beer 
glasses,  you  would  have  taken  her  for  a 
lovely  PerL  Whether  replenishing  her 
crystal  flagons,  or  arranging  symmetrical 
sugar  on  suver  salvers,  or  bending  over  her 
books  to  enter  her  receipts,  she  was  the 
cynosure  of  every  eya 

With  strict  impartiality,  she  bestowed 
the  same  amenities  on  all  her  admirers, 
making  an  equitable  distribution  of  her 
smiles.  No  one  would  ever  have  been 
able  to  boast  of  obtaining  any  preference, 
had  not  her  eye  occasionally  wandered, 
with  a  complaisance  wMch  in  the  end 
excited  jealousies,  in  the  direction  of  the 
table  at  which  was  seated,  morning  and 
evening,  Monsieur  E^licien  B.  For  Felicien 
!R  was  not  like  other  suitors ;  his  inten- 
tions aimed  at  more  than  a  fugitive  attach- 
ment. There  are  symptoms  respecting 
which  a  woman  is  never  mistaken.  Eveline 
divined  a  serious  inclination  from  the 
moment  when,  for  the  first  time,  after 
paying  his  account,  he  took  leave,  his 
voice  slightly  trembling  with  emotion, 
with  the  words :  '*  Mademoiselle,  I  have 
the  honour  to  lay  my  homage  at  your 
feet.'' 

Afterwards,  he  daily  occupied  the  place 
nearest  to  the  lovely  cashier.  In  sunlight, 
by  gaslight,  in  summer,  and  winter,  he 
completed  his  payments  with  the  invariable 
formula,  "  Mademoiselle,  I  have  the  honour 
to  lay  my  homage  at  your  feet." 

Felicien  R's  methodic  regularity  seemed 
as  if  it  weie  the  accomplishment  of  an  im- 
perative duty.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was 
a  bureaucrat,  as  much  through  instinct  as 
by  profession.  Gifted  with  solid  qualities, 
he  held  an  enviable  place  in  an  important 
office.  His  seriousness  was  not  incom- 
patible with  mirth,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  manners  became  the  dignity  of  a  '*  Chef 
de  Bureau "  whose  grey  hws  would  show 
themselves  before  very  long. 

Such  a  personage  was  not  displeasing  to 
Eveline.     Felicien  perceived  it,  and  was 


thereby  emboldened  to  exchange  a  few 
remarks  about  this  or  that ;  but  their  con- 
versations always  ended  by  the  presentation 
of  his  respectful  homage. 

Evidently,  Monsieur  B ,  in  spite  of  his 
experience,  was  only  a  superficial  observer ; 
otherwise,  he  would  have  remarked  the 
blush  which  overspread  Mademoiselle 
Pernod's  cheeks  every  time  that  he  com- 
plimented her  with  the  same  parting 
salute. 

Such  a  persistent  continuance  of  devotion 
implied  something  more  than  civility.  It 
betrayed  a  warmer  sentiment.  Eveline 
blushed  more  and  more  deeply.  Felicien 
attributed  her  blushes  to  satisfaction,  for 
decidedly  she  did  not  repel  his  assiduities. 
On  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  him  to 
be  so  welcome,  that  he  ventured  to  open 
his  usual  phrase  with  ''Dear  Mademoiselle 
Eveline " 

Months  passed  in  this  way ;  but  at  last 
he  was  obliged  to  summon  up  courage  and 
conquer  his  natural  timidity.  As  the  fair 
cashier  was  an  orphan,  he  could  not  address 
himself  to  her  parents,  but  had  to  ask  her 
hand  of  her  own  proper  self.  For  tl^at 
grave  step,  he  awaited  one  day  till  the  very 
last  customer  had  departed. 

That  evening,  Mademoiselle  Eveline's 
lips  wore  a  radiant  smile,  her  cheeks  were 
brilliant  scarlet.  She  sat  restless  on  her 
throne,  rose,  sat  down  again,  and  then, 
with  a  presentiment  of  wuat  was  coming, 
stepped  forward. 

It  was  the  first  time  Felicien  had  seen  her 
descend  from  her  platform.  It  was  conse- 
quently the  first  time  he  could  understand 
why  she  blushed  every  time  he  took  his 
leave.  The  feet,  before  which  such 
frequent  homage  had  been  laid,  were 
reduced  to  one.  The  poor  demoiselle  de 
comptoir  had  a  wooden  leg. 

A  wooden  leg )  Well,  yes  1  And  she 
made  no  attempt  to  hide  it.  The  moment 
was  too  decisive.  She  thought  it  honest, 
before  allowing  him  to  compromise  himself, 
to  show  heraelf  as  she  really  was.  The 
defect  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  in  a 
circus,  where  she  had  been  one  of  the 
boldest  riders — a  frightful  fall,  necessita- 
ting amputation. 

F6licien  now  knew  all.  Should  he  per- 
severe in  his  offer  of  marriage  1  The 
decision  was  left  to  his  unfettered  choice. 
He  did  decide,  with  the  loyalty  of  a  gallant 
man  and  the  delicacy  of  an  upright 
conscienca 

Eveline  appeared  to  him  dearer  than 
ever.    If  she  had  only  one  foot,  it  was  a 
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model  of  beanty.  The  Chef  de  Bareaa, 
therefore,  would  not  retract  He  made  her 
happy,  and  was  happy  himself.  Eveline  is 
a  pattern  for  wives.  F^licien  adores  her 
as  when  he  first  saw  her.  Only  he  has 
modified  his  profession  of  faith.  He  now 
and  then  mnrmnrs :  "  My  dear  Madame  R, 
allow  me  to  lay  my  homage  at  your  foot." 


MOEE  ABOUT  RATS. 


The  rat  has  a  great  many  peculiarities, 
and  stories  without  end  are  told  of  his 
cunning  and  'cuteness ;  of  his  penetration 
and  forecast;  of  his  gratitude  and  kind- 
ness. We  will  dwell,  firsts  on  his  migra- 
tory habits. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  writer  resided  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  His  house  stood  back 
from  the  road  with  a  considerable  breadth 
of  lawn  and  garden  in  front.  Nearly 
opposite,  but  standing  a  good  deal  further 
back,  were  the  house  and  buildings  of  a 
great  farm.  Whoever  knew  a  farmyard 
without  rats )  This  one  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  But,  sometimee,  food  ran 
short  there,  or  the  rat  fraternity  required 
a  change  of  scene  and  provisions.  So  they 
used  to  make  their  way  over  a  large  arable 
field,  across  the  turnpike  road  (there  were 
turnpikes  then),  and  entering  a  ditch  they 
found  their  way  up  to  a  pond  near  the 
back  of  the  writer's  house,  around  which 
were  piggeries,  cow-house,  stable,  hen- 
house, etc.,  and  out  of  which,  or  rather 
into  which,  a  drain  ran  from  the  dairy. 
These  unwelcome  visitors  were  rather 
partial  to  the  dairy ;  for  the  cream  on  old 
Smoky's  milk  was  some  of  the  best,  Smoky 
being  very  much  of  an  Alderney  in  breed. 
Sometimes  we  had  a  hunt,  but  the  rats 
had  the  best  of  it  when  they  got  into  the 
long  drains.  Once,  I  remember,  a  big 
patriarchal  rat  got  into  the  meadow  ditch, 
and  then  turned  back  into  a  short  drain, 
out  of  which  he  could  not  come.  At  last 
a  ferret  got  hold  of  him,  but  had  no  room 
to  turn  to  come  out ;  so  the  writer's  arm 
was  stripped,  and  very  soon  ferret  and  rat 
were  brought  out,  and  the  rat's  peregrina- 
tions were  at  an  end. 

Not  far  from  the  Didcot  Station,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  are  some  bleak, 
almost  treeless  downs,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  farm-house  or  farm-buildings.  Rats 
have  been  seen  by  shepherds  in  the  early 
morning,  marching  in  long  lines  from  one 
set  of  buildings  to  another.  The  corn 
having  been  thrashed  in  one  place,  they 


were  marching  off  to  another,  as  if  guided 
by  unerring  instinct.  A  medical  gentle- 
man, who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  downs,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
preparations  had  been  made  to  ferret  oat 
and  destroy  all  the  rats  in  a  certain  barn. 
The  day  was  fixed  and  the  morning  came, 
the  company  assembled;  men  with  big 
sticks,  ferrets,  dogs,  and  all ;  but,  strange 
to  say,  not  a  rat  was  to  be  found.  The 
ferrets  poked  in  and  oiit  of  the  holes,  the 
dogs  routed  in  the  straw,  and  the  men 
brandished  their  sticks,  but  all  in  vain; 
not  a  single  rat  made  his  appearance ;  they 
were  all  gone.  The  migration  of  the  rats 
was  either  a  mere  coincidence,  or  else  some 
of  the  wiseacres  among  them  had  noticed 
the  preparations  and  guessed  at  their  pur- 
pose, and  had  communicated  the  in- 
telligence to  the  rat  community,  and  so 
they  evacuated  the  fortress  before  the 
storming  party  were  ready  for  the  attack 
The  gentleman  afterwards  ascertained  that 
a  labourer  had  met,  early  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  when  the  hunt  was  to  take 
place,  a  whole  regiment  of  rats,  marching 
along  the  bottom  from  the  vacated  bam  to 
another  some  distance  away.  In  confirma- 
tion of  these  migratory  habits  of  the  rat,  it 
may  be  added  that  a  gentleman,  driving  in 
a  gig  one  summer  morning  about  three 
o'clock,  met,  on  the  bridge  of  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  a  large  number  of  rats  on 
the  march.  He  pulled  up,  and  the  rats, 
without  apparently  taking  any  notice  of 
him  or  his  gig,  filed  off  right  and  left,  and 
pursued  their  journey  uninterruptedly. 

Rats  are  very  accommodating  as  to  their 
food.  Though  they  always  wash  after 
eating,  and  contrive  to  keep  their  persons 
clean,  however  dirty  or  even  filthy  may 
be  the  ways  they  travel,  they  are  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  their  diet.  Their 
taste  ranges  from  the  nicest  dainties  to  the 
veriest  garbage.  The  neighbourhood  of 
slaughter-houses,  candle  factories,  and 
other  places  where  butcher's  offal  and 
other  animal  refuse  would  otherwise  gather 
and  breed  fever,  are  kept  clear  of  infec- 
tion by  the  consumption  of  the  disgusting 
remains  by  the  numerous  rats  which 
harbour  around.  So  that,  in  reality,  they 
act  as  scavengers,  and  are  helpful  in  the 
matter  of  the  public  health.  But  they  do  like 
nice  bits,  and  are  even  fond  of  their  drops. 
I  have  heard  of  the  bones  of  rats  being 
found  in  cider  barrels  when  the  liquor  has 
been  drawn  off,  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  them.  But  the  thing  is  quite 
possible,  and  even  likely,  as  the  newly- 
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filled  tabs  are  left  open  at  the  bung-hole 
for  a  time  that  fermentation  may  be  fairly 
set  up.  It  would  benefit,  rather  than 
injure  the  cider — ^if  you  only  did  not  know 
it — for  it  used  to  be  common  to  put  maize, 
malt,  hops,  raisins,  or  even  beef,  for  the 
cider  to  "  feed  on ; "  and  anything  of  the 
kind  would  soften  it 

The  tail  of  a  rat  comprises  a  larger 
number  of  bones  and  muscles  than  does 
the  hand  of  a  man,  and  while  it  is  very 
useftd  to  help  the  creature  to  spring  and 
climb,  it  is  brought  into  requisition  some- 
times  to  extract  wine  from  bottles,  which 
may  have  been  left  uncorked.  In  this  way 
they  sometimes  take  "more  than  is  good 
for  them." 

There  is  a  story  of  an  old  lady  who  lived 
in  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  England. 
She  was  noted  for  her  home-made  wine. 
A  cask  had  been  recently  made  and  placed 
on  a  shelf  in  her  cellar.  A  night  or  two 
after  she  was  horribly  frightened  by  strange 
noises  proceeding  from  that  apartment. 
The  household  was  called  up,  the  house 
was  searched,  but  nothing  could  be  found 
to  account  for  the  disturbance.  The  next 
nighty  as  soon  as  the  lights  were  out  and 
the  place  was  quiet,  the  dreadful  noises 
were  repeated,  only  with  more  alarming 
circumstances.  There  were  sounds  of 
squeaking,  crying,  knocking,  scratching,  and 
of  feet  pattering  about,  and  they  con- 
tinued the  whole  of  the  night.  The  old 
lady  lay  in  bed  with  her  candle  burning, 
pale  and  sleepless  with  alarm ;  now  mutter- 
ing her  prayers,  and  then  half  determined 
to  fire  off  the  rusty  old  blunderbuss  that 
hung  over  the  chimney-piece.  At  length 
the  momiDg  broke,  and  the  cock  crew, 
when  ghosts  of  all  kinds  find  it  convenient 
to  disappear.  To  the  old  lady's  intense 
relief,  the  noises  ceased,  and  she  solaced 
herself  with  sleep.  The  next  night  great 
preparations  were  made.  Farm-servants, 
armed  with  pitchforks,  slept  in  the  house ; 
the  maids  took  the  dinner-bell  and  the 
tinder-box  into  their  room;  and  the  big 
dog  was  tied  to  the  hall-table.  Night 
came,  and  the  old  lady  retired  to  her 
room  with  some  loaded  horse-pistols  for 
company.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  she 
sat  in  her  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  listening 
for  the  expected  and  dreaded  sounds. 
But  all  was  silent  Not  a  sound  was 
heard  all  night,  save  the  snoring  of  the 
serving-men,  and  the  rattling  of  the  dog's 
chain.  The  precautions  had  succeeded; 
the  ghosts  were  vanquished.  At  least,  so 
she  thought   In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 


the  scare  passed  away,  and  the  whole 
thing  was  well  -  nigh  forgotten.  One 
evening,  however,  when  the  old  lady  was 
entertaining  a  party  of  friends,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  domestic  matters, 
butter-making,  cheese-making,  and  wine- 
making  coming  under  consideration.  One 
lady  took  occasion  to  speak  highly  of  her 
host's  home-made,  which  remark  suggested 
the  idea  of  tasting  the  last  brewing.  The 
maid  was  sent  to  the  cellar  to  fetch  some, 
but  soon  returned,  apparently  much  scared, 
and  out  of  breath  :  "  Oh — mum — sure — 
'tis  all  gone ;  it  is,  indeed  1 "  And  sure 
enough  it  was.  The  ghosti^  had  drank  it 
The  empty  cask  was  there,  with  one  side 
eaten  half-way  down,  and  marks  of  sharp 
teeth  very  visible  about  the  bung-hole. 
The  thing  was  clear.  The  ghosts  were  no 
other  than  rats,  who,  having  made  the 
pleasant  discovery  of  the  wine-tub,  and 
having  relished  its  flavour,  had  invited 
their  friends  and  neighbours  to  a  grand 
all-night's  carouse.  The  strong  wine  had 
excited  their  active  brains,  and  rendered 
them  outrageously  drunk,  and  hence  the 
noises  which  so  alarmed  the  people  of 
the  house,  and  ahnost  killed  their  mistress 
with  fright. 

A  rat  is  the  last  creature  of  which 
people  in  general  would  think  of  making 
a  pet  j  but  though  to  most  of  us  he  is  a 
pest,  and  nothing  less,  to  some  he  has 
become  an  amusing  pet  The  cases  we 
propose  to  give  as  instances,  show  that 
Mr.  Bat,  like  many  quadrupeds  and  bipeds 
in  general,  is  capable  of  improvement 

There  was  living  in  London,  some  years 
ago,  a  man  who  worked  hard  to  get  a 
living  for  his  numerous  family  as  a  maker 
of  whips.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
a  number  of  strips  of  leather,  oiling  and 
greasing  them,  and  placing  them  in  a  box 
ready  for  use.  These  strips  frequently 
disappeared,  one  by  one,  nobody  knew 
how.  One  day,  while  at  work  in  his  shop, 
he  saw  a  large  black  rat  poking  his  head 
out  of  a  hole  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 
Presently  he  came  out  and  made  his  way 
straight  to  the  box  where  the  strips  of 
leather  were  placed.  In  he  dived,  and 
almost  immediately  reappeared  with  one 
of  the  strips,  and  made  his  way  to  his  hole. 
The  man  determined  to  catch  the  thief ;  so, 
having  obtained  a  cinder-sieve,  which  he 
propped  up  with  a  stick,  and  baited  with 
some  cheese,  he  held  the  string  in  hand 
and  awaited  the  issue.  The  rat  soon  made 
his  appearance,  smelling  about,  and  was 
soon  attracted  to  the  cheese.    Nibbling 
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away  at  the  nice  morsel,  the  sieve  soon 
fell,  and  Mr.  Rat  was  caagbt.  The  man 
armed  himself  with  a  heavy  stick  to 
despatch  the  prisoner  when  the  sieve  was 
lifted.  To  his  astonishment  the  rat  lay 
quite  still ;  then,  in  a  few  moments,  he 
quietly  walked  up  the  man's  clothes  and 
rested  on  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  looking  up 
into  his  face  as  if  pleading  for  his  life. 
The  whip-maker  was  disarmed,  and  decided 
not  to  kill  the  rat,  but  to  see  whether  food 
placed  for  him  every  morning  would  not 
divert  him  from  the  leather  strips.  He 
put  the  rat  down,  therefore,  and  he  quietly 
walked  away  to  his  hole.  Every  morning 
bread  and  butter  was  placed  for  the  rat's 
breakfast,  and  with  due  regularity  he 
came  out  and  partook  of  it,  while  the 
strips  of  leather  remained  untouched.  The 
creature  soon  became  quite  familiar;  he 
would  run  about  the  shop,  and  even  on  the 
work -bench  of  his  master.  He  would 
follow  him  to  the  stable,  picking  up  the 
stray  grains  of  com  that  fell  from  the 
manger,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  pond's  feet.  His  great 
delight  was  to  lie  basking  in  the  sun  in 
the  stable  window.  But  this  he  did  once 
too  often.  A  neighbour's  dog  caught  sight 
of  him  one  day,  dashed  at  him  through 
the  window,  gave  him  an  ugly  squeeze 
and  a  disagreeable  shake,  and  all  was 
over.  The  dog  walked  away  with  ears 
and  tail  erect^  but  poor  Mr.  Rat's  race 
was  ended. 

Another  story,  which  we  cite  on  the 
authority  of  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  is 
even  more  amusing. 

The  driver  of  a  'bua,  in  moving  some 
trusses  of  hay  in  his  hayloft,  found  a  young 
rat  coiled  snugly  up  in  the  hay,  but  very 
miserable  in  its  appearance.  This  baby 
rat  was  piebald,  and  the  man  was  induced 
to  take  pity  on  the  little  creature  and 
carry  him  home  to  his  children.  The 
children  became  fond  of  him ;  and  as  they 
had  a  little  brother  named  Isaac,  they 
called  the  rat  Ikey.  The  little  creature  at 
once  made  himself  at  home,  his  favourite 
seat  being  inside  the  fender,  but  he  would 
never  occupy  it  if  the  hearth  was  not  clean. 
One  day  the  mistress  was  cleaning  up  the 
hearth,  she  gave  Ikey  a  push  to  get  out  of 
the  way.  He  at  once  jumped  on  to  the 
hob,  where  he  remained,  though  the  fire 
grew  hotter,  until  the  hair  on  his  legs  and 
body  was  actually  singed. 

His  master  taught  Ikey  a  great  many 
tricks,  in  performing  which  he  seemed  to 
be  much  delighted.    The  man  grew  quite 


fond  of  hia  pet,  and  the  little  creature,  at 
the  word  of  command,  *'Come  along, 
Ikey,"  would  get  into  his  great-coat  pocket 
when  he  went  out  to  drive  his  'bus.  He 
used  to  put  him  into  the  boot  of  the  'bus 
to  guard  his  dinner.  The  dinner  was 
never  touched,  excepting  when  there  was 
plum  -  pudding,  which  waa  too  great  a 
temptation  for  Ikey's  virtue ;  but  he 
always  confined  himself  to  the  plums. 
The  idle  fellows  that  lurk  about  the  public- 
houses  where  the  'bus  horses  are  baited, 
do  not  always  clearly  distinguish  between 
mine  and  thine,  but  if  any  of  them  at- 
tempted to  appropriate  the  dinner  of  the 
driver,  Ikey  would  be  out  of  the  boot  in 
a  moment,  and,  flying  at  the  thieves, 
effectually  put  them  to  flight 

The  father  of  the  late  F.  T.  Buckland, 
M.A.,  was  for  some  time  Fellow  of  Corpiu 
College,  Oxford.  Returning  to  his  rooms 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  rat  running 
about  among  his  books  and  geological 
specimens.  He  gave  chase,  but  the  rat  was 
too  quick  for  him.  The  battle  was  renewed 
several  times ;  but,  in  the  end,  the  scholar 
gave  up  the  thought  of  study  that  night, 
and  went  to  bed  in  the  next  room.  In  the 
morning  he  was  astonished  to  find  some- 
thing warm  lying  on  his  chest.  Care|ally 
lifting  the  bedclothes,  he  discovered  his 
tormentor  of  the  previoua  night  quieUy 
and  snugly  ensconced  in  a  fold  of  the 
blanket,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
warmth  of  his  two-legged  adversary.  The 
two  lay  looking  daggers  at  each  other  for 
some  minutes,  the  one  unwilling  to  leave 
his  warm  berth,  and  the  other  afraid  to 
put  his  hand  out  from  under  the  protection 
of  the  coverlid,  particularly  as  the  stranger's 
aspect  was  anything  but  friendly,  his  Httle 
sharp  teeth  and  fierce  black  eyes  seeming 
to  say,  '<  Paws  off  from  me,  if  you  please." 
At  length  he  made  a  sudden  jump  off  the 
bed,  scuttled  away  into  the  next  room,  and 
was  never  aeen  or  heard  of  afterwards. 

Rats  are  commonly  used,  it  is  said,  by 
some  barbarous  people  as  food.  It  is  said 
the  taste  is  not  at  all  disagreeable.  Some 
workmen  at  a  farm-house  once  had  an 
amusing  treat.  The  story  is  related  by 
a  man  who  ^*  catches  for  the  Qaeen  at 
Windsor  Castle,"  for  rats,  like  spiders, 
"  are  in  Kings'  palaces."  He  says  he  was 
out  at  a  farm-house  catching,  and  they  put 
some  young  rabbits  on  the  fire  to  broil 
While  they  went  elsewhere,  some  labour- 
ing men  found  out  the  cooked  rabbits  and 
ate  them.  The  next  time  he  went  to  that 
f  arm-house  he  put  some  big  old  rats  on  the 
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gridiron,  and  left  them  as  before.  The 
kboorers  came,  and  ate  up  all  the  rats, 
not  knowing  the  difference.  Bat  this 
practical  ^  joke  brought  on  a  conflict, 
which  did  not  end  pleasantly  for  either 
party. 

Rats  are  said  to  be  very  plentiful  in 
Paris.  Daring  the  siege  of  1871,  that 
proved  an  advantage.  "  Eats  were  in  great 
demand,"  says  the  author  of  "Gassell's 
History  of  the  War,"  though  the  quarters 
in  which  they  were  caught  gave  them  a 
very  disgusting  character.  Holes  were 
made  in  the  bed  of  the  sewers,  and  filled 
in  with  "  soupe  de  glucose,"  a  thick  and 
sweet  liquid.  The  rats,  attracted  by  this, 
were  lared  into  the  holes,  from  which  they 
were  unable  to  escape,  and  were  captured 
by  thousands.  A  rat,  fat  from  the  drains, 
cost  one  franc  fifty  centimes. 

Sats  are  extremely  prolific,  and  were 
not  their  enemies  very  numerous  and  de- 
structive, they  would  soon  overrun  any 
house,  any  building,  indeed  any  town  or 
country,  where  they  had  once  established 
themselvea  It  is  said  that  rats  will  begin 
to  have  young  when  they  are  four  months 
old,  that  they  will  breed  every  two  months, 
uid  bring  forth  eight,  ten,  or  more  at  a 
litter.  Happily  the  males  predominate 
over  the  females  in  the  proportion  of  three 
or  four  to  one,  and  so  a  check  is  put  on 
their  multiplication.  This  is  a  merciful 
provision,  for,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  a  London  rat-catcher,  his  little  dog 
''Tiny,"  weighing  less  than  six  pounds, 
had  destroyed  two  thousand,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  rats,  which,  he  calculated, 
would  have  produced,  in  three  years,  no 
fewer  than  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and 
thirty-three  millions,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  living  rats  I 


SYRINGA. 

Her  form  soft-gowned  in  purest  white  ; 
A  m&iden's  innocent  delight 

Upon  her  sunny  face ; 
With  sweet  syringa  in  her  hands, 
And  twined  among  her  curls,  she  stands 

A  type  of  girlish  grace. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  we  said, 

''The  (^lild  grows  fast,  the  bonnie  head 

Has  reached  to  father's  arm  ; 
She  grows  apace,  her  fair,  soft  eyes 
Look  forth  in  rapturous  surprise 

At  life's  mysterious  charm." 

It  seems  but  yesterday,  and  now 
We  watch  upon  her  cheek  and  brow 

The  swift  sweet  blushes  rise ; 
The  hand  that  holds  the  scented  sprays 
A  token  shows,  of  diamond-blaze, 

That  love  has  won  our  prize. 


She  wears  syringa  now,  but  lo ! 
Her  orange-blossoms  are  a-blow, 

The  diamond  band  will  g[uard 
Full  soon  upon  her  finger  white 
The  dearer  golden  symbol  bright 

Of  wedlock's  watch  and  ward. 

Ah,  child  !  with  those  S)rringa  sprays 
Will  pass  thy  careless,  girlish  days ; 

For  orange-blossoms  bring 
With  closer  love,  and  fortune  fair. 
Life's  graver  work ;  and  unknown  care 

Encompasseth  the  ring. 

We  hold  thee  yet,  our  very  own, 
Obedient  to  our  look  and  tone, 

But  that  fast-coming  day 
That  brings  the  bridal  ring  and  flower 
Will  rob  us  of  our  olden  power, 

Will  take  our  child  away. 

Dear  heart !  thou  dost  but  choose  the  lot 
Thy  mother  chose ;  we  murmur  not ; 

Thou  dost  but  lay  aside, 
As  once  did  she,  a  guarded  life. 
To  wear  the  blessed  name  of  wife, 

In  pathways  yet  untried. 

What,  tears  ?    Nay,  let  us  dry  them,  dear, 
For  lo  I  thy  lover  draws  anear ; 

Thou  canst  be  his  and  ours ; 
Ah  !  keep  us  in  thine  heart  a  share, 
And  with  his  orange-blossoms  wear 

Our  white  syringa  flowers ! 


HAMPTON  COURT. 


There  are  surely  more  Hampton  Courts 
than  one  along  Thames  shore.  Can  it 
be  the  same  pile  of  buildings,  the  same 
woods  and  gardens,  that  leave  such  different 
impressions  according  to  the  mood  of  the 
visitor,  varying  with  age  and  temperament, 
and  also  depending  upon  the  chance  which 
offers  one  side  of  the  shield  or  the  other, 
first,  to  the  view)  Gloomy,  cheerful, 
splendid,  and  mean ;  a  palace  for  monarchs, 
or  a  retreat  for  elderly  dowagers ;  haunted 
by  memories  of  high  historic  note,  or 
associated  with  recollections  of  crowds  of 
holiday-keepers ;  there  is  something  about 
Hampton  Court  which  seems  to  change 
with  every  changing  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed. 

From  the  river  gay,  with  pleasure  boats 
and  barges,  and  presenting  on  every  fine 
day  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  f^te  or 
water  frolic,  the  palace,  it  must  be  said, 
presents  rather  a  dowdy  aspect,  with  its 
approach  of  barrack  yard  and  cavalry 
stables,  where  troopers  in  their  shirt  sleeves 
are  engaged  in  curry-combing  and  horse- 
brushing,  and  where  now  and  then  a  bugle- 
call  marks  some  epoch  in  the  soldiers' 
monotonous  round  of  duty.  Still  the 
military  element  is  not  out  of  keeping,  and 
the  sentry  pacing  up  and  down  by  the 
gateway  suggests  a  thought  of  the  time 
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when  gaardB  were  set  all  round,  and  pass- 
words given,  and  the  Boyal  dwelling  was 
encompassed  with  all  the  precautions  of  a 
military  post. 

More  imposing,  perhaps,  is  the  view 
from  the  bridge;  and  here  yon  have  the 
additional  advantage  that  the  bridge  itself 
— the  ugliest,  perhaps,  of  the  many  ugly 
bridges  that  deface  our  beautiful  river — 
is  taken  out  of  the  landscape.  Here  the 
mass  of  buildings  that  form  this  really 
enormous  palace — which  is  said  to  cover 
eight  acres  of  ground,  and  to  contain 
over  a  thousand  rooms — with  its  lofty 
enclosing  walls,  its  towers  and  gateways, 
and  innumerable  twisted  chimney  shafts, 
shows  grandly  among  luxuriant  foliage; 
its  quiet  dignity  and  repose  contrasting 
sharply  with  the  busy  lock  in  the  river 
below,  where  skiffs,  barges,  and  house- 
boats are  mingled  pell-mell,  or  where  some- 
times a  big  pleasure  barge  fits  as  tightly 
as  a  cork  into  a  bottle — a  barge  that  con- 
veys a  whole  community  of  pleasure-seekers 
to  some  favoured  spot  on  the  river. 

Quite  another  aspect  is  presented  when 
you  reach  the  place  from  the  other  side. 
The  long,  shaded  avenue  of  chestnuts  in 
Bushey  Park;  the  stately  foliage;  the 
shaded  boles  of  the  noble  trees  ;  tbe  green 
glades  visible  between,  with  spottad  Heer 
browsing  peacefully  in  the  sunlight ;  while 
Diana's  fountain  closes  the  vista,  rising  from 
the  tranquil  pool,  where  patient  disciples 
of  Izaak  Walton  sit  by  the  grassy  margin 
and  fish.  Countless  children  dart  about 
among  the  chequered  shades;  dozens  of 
happy  groups  are  picnicking  under  the 
trees ;  fair  equestriennes  canter  over  the 
turf ;  and  cyclists  whirl  noiselessly  past  on 
their  iron  steeds.  Far  removed  is  any- 
thing that  might  suggest  the  struggles  and 
miseries  of  less  happy  scenes.  And  yet, 
"  yesterday  it  was,"  says  our  driver,  point- 
ing with  his  whip  to  a  fisherman  by  the 
bsmk,  "  that  gentleman  caught  something 
on  his  hook  that  he  thought  was  a  big 
fish;  and  he  reeled  up  his  line,  seeing 
something  floundering  in  the  water  that 
rolled  over  to  the  surface  at  last,  and  there 
was  a  human  body  with  ghastly,  glassy 
eyes."  It  was  where  the  water  is  not 
deep  and  the  bottom  shelves  gently,  so 
that  some  poor  nameless  creature,  ttiat  no- 
body missed,  had  ended  the  weary  profit- 
less struggle  by  seeking  a  quiet  bed  in 
Diana's  pool. 

From  the  gate  of  Bushey,  where  the 
*'  Greyhound"  stands  appropriately  enough 
within  hail  of  Diana,  there  is  only  the 


road  to  cross,  and  you  reach  the  Lion 
Gate  of  Hampton  Court;  yet  that  strip 
of  road  is  as  lively  and  animated  in  its 
way  as  the  river  dose  by.  Here,  with  a 
merry  blast  of  the  horn,  dashes  up  a  four- 
horse  coach  with  passengers  for  Weybridge 
or  Virginia  Water.  Everything  is  classical 
in  its  appointment;  its  scarlet-coated 
guard,  its  coachman,  with  calm,  mddy 
face,  broad-brimmed  white  beaver,  and 
voluminous  coat,  a  worthy  descendant  of 
the  immortal  Weller,  who  no  doubt  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  "King's  Arms'* 
at  Hampton  Court  Hardly  has  the 
coach  rolled  away,  when  another  foor- 
horse  vehicle,  vast  and  roomy,  appears 
upon  the  scena  Here  are  whole  families, 
united  by  some  friendly  bond,  who  descend 
in  leisurely  fashion  upon  terra-firm4.  A 
smart  artillery  sergeant  gives  a  dash  of 
colour  to  the  group,  and  is  the  cynosore  of 
the  smartly-dressed  young  ladies  of  the 
party,  while  the  boys  look  up  to  him  with 
awe  and  admiration.  The  whole  party 
are  swallowed  up  in  a  neighbouring  res- 
taurant, and  more  vehicles  take  the  place  of 
theirs ;  now  it  is  a  landau,  driven  by  some 
dark-faced  sons  of  an  Eastern  clime,  or  a 
break  full  of  beanfeasters,  or  the  pony- 
carriage  of  the  period  driven  past  with 
many-hued  skirts  and  sunshades  displayed, 
or  a  stately  landau  rolls  by  with  some  grey- 
headed elders,  or  a  shandyran  with  a  load 
of  laughter-loving  gipsies.  It  is  a  continual 
never-ending  procession,  a  Triumph,  in  fact, 
of  ease  and  comfort  and  rational  pleasure, 
such  as  may  put  Mantegna,  in  the  big 
place  yonder,  into  the  shade. 

But  the  Lion  Gate  of  Hampton  Court 
stands  invitingly  open,  with  its  avenues 
and  leafy  recesses,  luid  benches  under  the 
shade  of  tall  trees.  The  gate  itself  is  an 
excellent  example  of  old  ironwork,  and 
dates  from  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  this  part  of  the  grounds 
was  laid  out  in  its  present  form.  Close 
to  the  entrance  is  the  Maze,  for  genera- 
tions the  delight  of  young  people.  Even 
now  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  the  keeper 
of  the  Maze  as  he  gives  directions  to 
bewildered  wanderers  whose  heads  and 
shoulders  may  be  seen  above  the  green 
box  hedges.  This  wooded  enclosure  is 
called  the  Wilderness,  and  its  main  avenue 
leads  diagonally  to  a  doorway,  through 
which  is  to  be  seen  the  bright  sunshine 
that  basks  upon  the  terraces  and  gardens 
beyond.  Aiid  passing  through  the  gate, 
you  come  to  a  strange-looking  buildiug 
that  has  the  appearance  of  l£e  cooling- 
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room  of  a  brewery,  with  its  long  and  open 
windows,  but  which  is  in  reality  the  tennis- 
coortb 

This  coort  is  said  to  be  the  very  oldest 
in  the  kingdom,  all  others  having  been 
framed  upon  its  model.  Henry  the  Eighth 
used  it  frequently,  and  was  an  adept  at 
the  game.  Here,  too,  a  famous  match  was 
played  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and 
Lord  Sobert  Dudley,  Qaeen  Elizabeth 
looking  on  and  keeping  the  score.  It 
was  when  the  Queen's  passion  for  the 
handsome  Dudley  was  at  its  height  Lord 
Bobert,  hot  and  perspiring  with  his  exer- 
tions, took  the  Queen's  napkin  from  her 
lap,  and  wiped  his  face  with  the  Eoyal 
napery.  The  Duke,  jealous  and  indignant, 
struck  at  the  favourite  with  his  racket 
The  quarrel  was  appeased  by  Elizabeth's 
influence ;  but  she  never  forgave  the  Duke, 
it  is  said,  for  his  over-solicitude  for  her 
honour,  and  that  when  he  afterwards  came 
under  the  executioner's  axe,  all  thoughts 
of  mercy  were  barred  by  that  unfortunate 
stroke  in  Hampton  tennis-court. 

Beyond  the  court  we  get  a  full  view  of 
the  great  front  of  the  Palace,  where  all  the 
great  state  apartments  of  King  William 
the  Third  are  to  be  found.  The  fa9ade 
was  designed  by  Christopher  Wren;  but 
he  was  probably  hampered  in  his  work  by 
the  formal  requirements  of  the  Dutch 
King.  Anyhow,  the  result  is  not  very 
happy,  although  there  is  a  plethoric  kind 
of  dignity  about  the  place  that  harmonises 
well  enough  with  the  trim  and  formal 
gardens,  the  avenues,  the  fountain,  the 
Dutch  canak. 

There  is  one  little  bit  of  the  eastern 
front,  nearest  the  tennis  court,  with  a 
muUioned  window  and  round,  projecting 
frontage,  that  is  evidently  a  remnant  of 
the  Cardinal's,  or,  perhaps,  of  Harry's  work ; 
and,  indeed,  the  rebuilding,  under  Sir  C. 
Wren,  was  not  so  extensive  and  thorough 
as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  and  was  in  many 
parts  only  a  refronting  and  recasing  of 
the  old  building.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
only  part  open  to  the  public — with  the 
important  exception  of  the  Great  Hall — is 
that  which  contains  the  state  apartments 
of  WilUam  the  Third's  time,  which  are 
interesting  enough  in  their  way,  but  in 
which  we  miss  the  picturesqueness,  the 
romance,  the  afr  of  mystery  and  perhaps 
of  crime,  that  belong  to  the  old  palace  of 
Wolsey  and  the  Tndors. 

And  yet  there  is  something  of  the  charm 
of  Sir  Christopher's  work  in  the  fountain 
court  and  cloisters — cool  and  pleasant  in 


the  noontide  heat  It  was  a  fountain 
court  probably  in  the  original  palace,  and 
one  side  is  only  masked  by  Wren's  frontage, 
behind  which  are  many  of  the  original 
rooms  and  galleries ;  and  there  is  a  solid 
block  of  buildings  beyond,  to  the  north 
that  is,  with  courts  and  openings  here  and 
there,  that  is  pretty  much  of  Tudor  con- 
struction, although  patched,  and  altered, 
and  renewed,  to  meet  the  domestic  require- 
ments of  many  generations  of  tenants. 
Here  is  the  mysterious,  haunted  gallery,  con- 
necting the  old  '*  Queen's  apartments  "  with 
the  Eoyal  chapeL  The  gallery  is  haunted, 
it  is  said,  by  the  shrieking  ghost  of  Queen 
Catherine  Howard. 

The  Queen  was  a  fascinating,  deceitful, 
delightful  little  creature,  who  had  been 
sadly  neglected  in  her  youth  and  corrupted 
by  debasing  companionship ;  but  full  of  the 
delight  of  life  and  shrinking  sensitively 
from  every  touch  of  pain.  Yesterday  she 
had  been  the  petted  toy  of  her  cruel 
husband,  to-day  she  was  doomed  to  the 
fearful  fate  that  awaited  Harry's  discarded 
wives.  In  the  horror  of  her  position, 
surrounded  by  rough  and  brutal  soldiers 
of  the  King's  guard,  she  found  a  momentary 
chance  of  escape,  and  rushing  through  the 
long  gallery,  ran  to  seek  her  husband,  who 
was  at  that  moment  hearing  mass  in  the 
chapel,  to  cling  to  his  knees,  to  soften 
with  her  tears  that  heart  of  adamant 
The  guards  at  their  utmost  speed  followed 
the  poor  distracted  creature.  Just  as  she 
reached  the  King's  closet,  they  overtook 
her  and  dragged  her  back,  her  frenzied 
screams  resounding  through  the  Palace. 
The  gallery  is  now  used  as  a  kind  of 
lumber-room ;  but  still  the  shrieks  of  the 
agonised  Queen  are  to  be  heard  at  times. 
Anyhow,  in  Mr.  Ernest  Law's  interesting 
volume,  *'  Hampton  Court  in  Tudor  Times,'^ 
there  is  recent  testimony  to  that  effect. 

Another  spectre  haunts  the  Palace  whose 
'^raison  d'etre"  is  not  so  evident  This 
is  the  ghost  of  Mrs.  Penn,  an  old  lady 
in  a  long  grey  gown  and  hood,  and  hang- 
ing sleeves.  Mrs.  Penn  was  the  nurse  of 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  died  of  small- 
pox, in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  during  an 
outbreak  of  that  disorder  in  the  Palace, 
which  almost  cost  the  life  of  the  Queen. 
Mrs.  Penn  seems  to  have  rested  quietly 
enough  for  nearly  three  centuries,  until, 
in  the  year  1829  —  when  old  Hampton 
Church  was  pulled  down — her  tomb  was 
broken  into  and  her  dust  disturbed.  Soon 
after,  mysterious  noises  were  heard  In  the 
south-west  wing  of  the  Palace,  among  the 
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ancient  rooms  and  corridors  of  the 
Gardinal's  Palace.  Search  was  made  into 
the  source  of  the  carious  noises,  and  an 
ancient  chamber  was  discovered,  where 
there  was  an  antique  spinning-wheel,  and 
sundry  objects  of  ancient  furniture.  The 
treadle  of  the  wheel  had  worn  a  hollow  in 
the  oaken  planks  beneath,  as  if  the  wheel 
had  been  driven  for  all  the  long  centuries 
since  it  was  first  placed  there.  And  from 
the  time  these  objects  were  discovered  and 
removed,  as  if  the  woman's  occupation 
were  gone,  old  Mrs.  Penn  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  roaming  about,  frightening  maids 
and  their  mistressec,  and  once  even  driving 
a  bold  hussar,  who  mounted  sentry  in  the 
gateway,  almost  out  of  his  wits. 

Before  we  leave  the  more  recent  part 
of  the  Palace,  which  has  fewer  tragic 
and  ghostly  memories,  we  must  take  a 
hasty  glance  through  the  state  apartments, 
which  now  form  a  series  of  picture-galleries, 
but  which  still  retain  some  of  the  furniture 
and  belongings  of  their  former  Boyal  oc- 
cupants. Here  is  the  King's  Grand  Stair- 
case, imposing  enough,  more  or  less  adorned 
overhead  with  Yerrio's  sprawling  effigies. 
This  brings  us  to  the  Guard  Chamber,  whose 
windows  overlook  the  private  gardens  with 
pleasant  views  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Surrey  Hills,  and  which  is  hung  appro- 
priately enough  with  portraits  of  the 
Admirals  and  Generals  of  old  times,  and 
with  battle-pieces  of  an  ancient  character. 
Then  follows  a  vista  of  stately  rooms, 
presence-chambers,  and  audience-chambers, 
hung  with  pictures  interesting  both 
historically  and  artistically.  Altogether, 
on  the  walls  of  the  whole  series  of  rooms, 
are  hung  over  a  thousand  pictures,  in- 
cluding many  unique  portraits  of  historic 
chaiacters,  with  examples  of  the  great 
Italians,  Giorgione,  Tintoretto,  Titian,  of 
the  Spanish  School  also,  and  with  the 
Flemish  and  English  masters  strongly 
represented 

Where  the  King's  rooms  end,  the 
Queen's  rooms  begin,  and  the  whole 
enables  one  to  realise  the  stately  existence 
of  the  monarchs  of  the  period,  who  lived 
a  good  deal  in  public,  and  whose  going  to 
bed,  and  getting  up  in  the  morning,  were 
in  the  nature  of  solemn  functions.  The 
Queen's  drawing-room  looks  over  the 
formal  gardens  and  the  Home  Park  with 
its  long  avenues  of  limes,  which  Charles 
the  Second  is  said  to  have  planted.  There 
were  waters  and  fountains  in  his  time; 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  grounds 
is  rather  after  the  pattern  of  Versailles 


than  of  the  Dutch  typog  with  which  it  is 
generally  associated  Bot  William  the 
Third,  who  lived  more  at  Hampton  Cooit 
than  at  any  of  the  other  Boyal  Pakcei, 
added  canals  and  other  adornments.  It 
was  while  William  was  inspecting  some  of 
the  works  being  carried  on  in  the  Park, 
that  his  favourite  pony  stumbled  over  a 
mole-hill  and  gave  the  King  the  fall  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  died. 

Queen  Anne  also  favoured  Hampton 
Court,  and  her  veritable  state-bed  still 
appears  in  the  Queen's  bedroom,  with 
hangings  of  Spitalfields  silk.  With  the 
Queen's  Staircase  the  more  ancient  part  of 
the  Palace  was  once  connected.  Of 
Catherine  Howard's  ghost  we  have  already 
heard  But  there  is  another  gallery,  the 
Silverstick  Gallery,  which  is  haunted  by 
the  figure  of  another  of  Henry's  Qaeena 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  birthnight  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  the  spectre  of  Jane 
Seymour,  who  died  soon  after  giving  birth 
to  the  Prince,  is  seen  to  ascend  Uie  staircase 
and  make  its  way  towards  the  gallery  in 
question.  She  is  dad  in  white,  flowing 
garments,  and  carries  a  lighted  lamp  in  her 
hand;  pale  and  faint  as  if  just  rescued 
from  the  grave,  and  with  an  air  of  painful 
solicitude. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Palace, 
perhaps,  is  the  fine  clock  court  com- 
municating with  the  fountain  court,  and 
which  outwardly  remains  much  as  the 
great  Cardinal  left  it,  except  that  one  of 
the  sides  has  been  refronted  in  Italian 
taste  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  This 
court  is  now  adorned  by  the  curious 
astronomical  clock  over  the  gateway,  whose 
quaint  dial,  with  figures  of  the  earth,  the 
moon,  and  the  sun,  and  surrounded  with 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  kingdom.  About  the  clock,  too, 
there  is  a  legend.  It  is  said  that  the  clock 
stopped  on  the  night  of  the  second  of 
March,  1619,  when  Ann  of  Denmark,  the 
Queen  of  James  the  First,  died,  and  that 
the  death  of  any  important  resident  in  the 
Palace  always  stops  the  clock.  The  rooms 
about  the  central  gateway,  with  their  &d0 
oriel  windows  and  the  adjoining  wings, 
were  at  one  time,  it  is  supposed,  occupied 
by  the  Cardinal  himself,  and  his  more 
distingiushed  guests.  And  here,  if  any- 
where, the  haunting  presence  of  the  great 
churchman  should  be  manifested.  ^  Bat  no 
one  is  recorded  to  have  met  with  that 
stately  figure  in  its  scarlet  robes. 

Still  the  memory  of  the  Cardinal  is 
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preserved  in  a  very  creepy,  gruesome 
manner.  Yon  shall  be  an  iomate  of  one 
of  the  old  rooms  of  the  Palace,  and  peace- 
fully sleeping  in  your  bed,  when  in  the 
dead  of  night  you  a^ake  with  a  feeling  of 
awe  and  fear.  There  is  something  slowly 
creeping  along  the  walls;  and  a  light 
reveals  the  presence  of  an  enormous  spider, 
with  red,  dusky  body  and  great  hairy  leg?, 
measuring  as  much  as  five  or  six  inches 
across.  It  is  the  Cardinal  spider,  and 
tradition  associates  it  with  Wolsey  himself, 
as  though  he  peopled  the  place  with  his 
familiars,  which  reveal  themselves  now  and 
then  in  this  awful  fashion. 

From  the  clock  court  to  the  river  gate- 
way all  the  buildings  now  belong  to  the 
Cardinal's  Palace.  The  clock  gate  leads 
into  another  court,  the  outer  or  base-court 
of  the  original  Palace  ;  a  quadrangle,  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  of  collegiate  character. 
Here  were  the  lodgings  of  the  Cardinal's 
numerous  guests,  each  being  a  double 
lodging  with  inner  and  outer  chamber,  and 
opening  upon  a  common  corridor  which 
ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
A  noble  house  was  kept  by  Wolsey,  and 
every  night  two  hundred  and  four-score 
beds  were  made  up,  the  furniture  of  most 
being  silk,  and  all  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers^  whOe  each  room  had  its  own 
service,  and  its  inmates  were  supplied  with 
manchets  of  bread,  and  a  goodly  supply  of 
wine  to  supplement  the  regular  meals 
which  were  served  in  the  Great  Hall. 

The  Great  Hall,  as  it  at  present  exists  on 
the  west  side  of  the  clock  court,  seems  to 
have  been  left  unfinished  by  the  Cirdinal, 
and  to  have  been  completed  and  adorned 
by  his  successor  in  title,  King  Henry  the 
Eighth.  It  IS  a  noble  hall,  with  a  fine 
hammer-beam  timber  roof,  richly  decorated 
with  pendants  and  elaborate  carvings. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry  of  the 
best  Flemish  make,  setting  forth  the  story 
of  Abraham  in  mediaeval  fashion,  and  due 
to  the  looms  of  that  town  of  Arras,  which 
gave  its  name  to  such  hangings.  The  ad- 
joining Presence  Chamber  is  hung  with 
tapestry  stUl  more  ancient,  and  darkened 
with  age;  its  subject,  the  Triumphs  of 
Petrarch,  is  almost  unrecognisable  in  the 
dim  light.  And  here  is  a  fine  oaken 
mantelpiece  from  Hampton  Wick,  with 
the  Cardinal's  profile  carved  in  medallion. 
A  wonderful  buQder  was  the  Cardinal, 
paying  with  Boyal  hand,  but  exacting  the 
best  of  workmanship  and  materials  from 
aU  concerned.  Before  his  time  the  history 
of  Hampton  Court  presented  no  remark- 


able features.  The  Conqueror  granted  the 
Manor  to  one  De  Saint  Valery,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  latter  alienated  it  to 
the  Order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Knights  of  Saint  John  had  at  one 
time  a  preceptory  here ;  and  the  Manor 
House  and  its  adjoining  curtilage  bore  the 
title  of  Hampton  Court,  long  before  the 
Cardinal  cast  eyes  upon  it.  Wolsey  was 
recommended  to  the  place  by  the  reputa- 
tion it  enjoyed  for  healthiness  and  purity 
of  air,  and  he  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
whole  Manor  from  the  Order  for  a  rental 
of  same  fi^ty  pounds  a  je  ir ;  the  Prior  and 
convent  covenanting  to  supply  four  loads 
of  wood  and  timber  yearly  to  repair 
Hampton  Weir  from  their  Manor  of  Siint 
John's  Wood.  The  Cardinal,  on  acquiring 
the  site,  set  to  work  with  his  customary 
energy ;  he  enclosed  the  whole  demesne 
with  a  brick  wall,  some  part  of  which  still 
remains  along  the  Kingston  Koad  and  else- 
where ;  he  dug  a  moat  about  the  site,  he 
drained  it  perfectly  with  great  brick 
draiuF,  and  brought  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  from  Coombe  Hill  in  Surrey, 
conveyed  in  pipes  beneath  the  bed  of 
the  river.  In  1516  the  building  was  so 
far  completed  that  Wolsey  entertained  the 
King  and  Qiieen  at  dinner  in  his  new 
house.  And  from  that  time  forward  King 
Henry  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  his  Chancellor,  sometimes  in  dis- 
guise, with  mockings,  and  mummery,  and 
all  kinds  of  pranks.  In  1525,  when  the 
King's  jealousy  of  his  great  Chancellor 
began  to  appear,  Wolsey  gave  the  whole 
to  the  King,  Manor,  Palace,  furniture, 
hangings,  plate — as  magnificent  a  gift  as 
ever  a  Monarch  received.  But  the  Cardinal 
seems  still  to  have  used  the  place  con- 
stantly as  a  residence  till  his  final  down- 
fall, when  he  was  ordered  to  confine  him- 
self to  bis  neighbouring  seat  at  Esher. 

The  news  of  the  Cardinal's  death  found 
the  King  shooting  at  the  butts  in  the 
park,  and  from  that  moment  Henry  began 
to  build  and'  alter  and  remodel  the  place 
after  his  own  heart.  The  King  had  kept 
his  honeymoon  with  Ann  Boleyn  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  still  in  the  fervour 
of  his  passion,  he  adorned  every  vacant 
place  with  her  badge,  the  falcon,  combined 
with  his  own,  the  portcullis,  or  the  Tudor 
rose.  Gilded  vanes  and  leaden  finials 
showed  everywhere  the  initials  of  King 
and  Queen  twined  lovingly  together.  ^  Then 
there  were  jousts  and  tournaments  in  the 
tilt-yard,  which  Henry  had  made,  where 
the  horses  of  the  hussars  are  now  stabled, 
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witnessed  by  the  Qaeen  and  the  beauties 
of  the  Conrt 

Whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence  and  judge  the  prize. 

It  was  in  Hampton  Court,  in  one 
of  the  old  chambers,  that  Ann  Boleyn 
surprised  the  King  in  amorous  dalliance 
with  her  attendant,  Jane  Seymour. 
Presently .  from  Richmond  HQl,  not  far 
distant,  the  King  wa3  anxiously  listening 
for  the  shot  from  the  Tower  that  should 
announce  the  death  of  Ann,  and  leave 
him  free  to  wed  the  new  love.  And  if  it 
be  as  a  punishment  that  the  dead  are 
compelled  to  revisit  at  times  these  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  then  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Jane  Seymour's  ghost  may  be  fully  ac- 
counted for. 

Considerable  trouble  and  expense  were 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  knocking  out 
the  memorials  of  Ann  and  inserting  those 
of  Jane  in  the  embellishments  of  the  Palace. 
But  a  few  of  the  former  were  overlooked, 
or  permitted  to  remain.  The  fan  vaulting 
of  the  clock  gateway,  for  instance,  bears 
her  badge,  the  falcon.  King  Harry's 
matrimonial  achievements  are  also  em- 
blazoned in  the  stained  windows  of  the 
Great  Hall,  and  although  moat  of  the  glass 
is  modern,  yet  the  heraldic  devices,  and 
the  arms  and  cognizances  of  Harry's 
brides,  have  been  carefully  and  accurately 
reproduced. 

As  we  stand  in  the  old  courtyard 
associated  with  so  many  memories,  alike 
joyous  and  sinister,  a  door  is  suddenly 
flung  open,  and  a  youth  in  white  flannels 
precipitates  himself  across  the  area.  Quick 
as  thought,  a  girl  appears  in  hot  pursuit, 
a  charming  youthfid  figure  in  white,  that 
pauses  for  a  moment  on  the  threshold, 
turns  back  with  a  toss  of  the  head,  seeing 
that  the  chase  has  escaped,  and  vanishes 
in  the  darkened  interior.  Thus  appeared 
the  fair  Geraldine  to  the  gallant  Surrey  in 
the  dead  long  ago,  when  the  sun  shone  as 
brightly  as  now. 

Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine. 

After  Henry's  death;  Philip  and  Mary 
spent  their  leaden  honeymoon  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  Elizabeth  in  her  time  visited 
the  place  occasionally.  James  the  First's 
Queen  died  here,  we  are  told ;  the  quaint 
old  clock  yonder  knows  something  about 
that  matter.  Charles  the  First  loved  the 
place  and  brought  here  some  of  his  artistic 
treasures ;  and  here  he  spent  some  gloomy 
weeks  in  captivity.  Cromwell,  too,  lived 
much  at  Hampton  Court;  but  there  are 
few  reminiscences  of  him,  traditional  or 


otherwise.  But  Charles  the  Second  and 
the  beauties  of  his  Court  were  often  here, 
and  those  who  wish  to  people  the  Court 
with  their  ideal  images,  have  only  to  viut 
the  King's  bedchamber,  when  all  their 
voluptuous  charms  are  depicted  in  milk 
and  honey  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

After  the  beauties  of  Charles  the  Second's 
graceful,  if  dissolute  period,  succeeded  the 
stiff  Dutch  madames  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary.  Mary's  favourite  walk 
we  are  told  was  under  the  wall  of  the 
Palace  near  the  river,  where  she  would 
stalk  up  and  down  at  a  great  pace,  followed 
by  her  ladies  in  waiting.  The  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  who  watched  the  pro- 
cession from  a  respectful  distance,  named 
the  place  Frow  Walk,  and  this  name, 
corrupted  into  Frog's  Walk,  still  remains 
as  a  memory  of  those  distant  days. 

The  purlieus  of  the  Court  are  as  orderly 
as  the  interior.  Everybody  goes  to  see 
the  private  gardens  and  the  great  vine 
which  dates  from  1769,  and  the  fruit  of 
which  is  reserved  strictly  for  the  Boyal 
table.  There  are  the  orange-trees,  too, 
which  date  from  the  early  Georges.  George 
the  Second  was  the  last  reigning  monarch 
who  occupied  the  Court  as  a  residence,  and 
from  this  t|me,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
the  Palace  has  been  deserted  altogether  by 
Royalty.  But  the  pond-garden  carries  one 
back  to  the  early  days  of  the  Palace ;  and 
the  stables  by  the  green  were  built  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  we  are  told  the  walls 
about  the  Palace  were  all  covered  with 
rosemary.  Our  flowers  and  creepers  at  the 
present  day  are  incomparably  more  showy 
and  luxuriant;  but  we  shall  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  Hampton  Court  all  the  more 
if  we  carry  with  us  the  mystic  sprig  of 
rosemary ;  the  remembrance,  that  is,  how- 
ever vague  and  shadowy,  of  the  scenes 
that  have  passed  within  its  historic  walla 

LESLIE  DERRANT. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

Life  passes  so  quickly  and  the  end 
comes  so  soon,  that,  if  there  was  not 
eternity  to  fdl  back  upon,  existence 
would  hardly  be  worth  having.^  This  is 
true,  no  doubt;  but  as  we  certainly  have 
eternity  before  us,  it  is  clearly  a  truth  of 
no  importance.  Besides,  when  we  are 
brought  into  the  world  we  cannot  say,  ''I 
wiU  live,"  or  "I  will  die;"  life  is  forced 
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upon  us,  and  we  must  bear  it  as  we  best 
C9SL  To  some  it  is  a  joy  to  be  thankfol 
for,  to  others  a  burden  to  be  endured. 
For  my  own  part,  I  admit  I  like  to  live ; 
it  suits  me,  and  I  feel  a  dread  of  the  time 
wnen  the  fashion  of  life  I  understand  must 
pass  into  another  more  beautiful,  but  still 
unknown  and  strange. 

I  enjoy  living.  I  make  complaint  only 
of  the  swiftness  of  time,  it  flies  too  fast. 
It  is  but  morning,  and  lo !  it  is  night,  and 
I  must  enter  the  kingdom  of  sleep.  I 
wonder  do  other  people's  days  vanish  as 
do  mine  I 

Years  ago,  I  once  found  the  days  long 
enough;  but  I  was  young  then  (by  com- 
parison only  with  what  I  am  now),  and 
my  wits  were  more  nimble.  At  that  time 
I  became  engaged,  ostensibly,  as  governess 
to  Leslie  Derrant,  really  as  mentor,  safe 
confidante,  and  judicious  friend. 

I  liked  Hurst  Lodge  at  once.  It  was 
a  substantial  red-brick  house,  with  wide 
mullioned  windows,  basement  well  above 
ground,  and  a  stately  flight  of  broad  steps, 
shaped  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  ascend- 
ing to  the  hall  door. 

As  I  drove  through  the  park  that  sunny 
afternoon,  the  rich  warm  glow  of  its  walls 
and  tiie  glittering  of  its  windows  seemed 
to  give  me  a  kindly  welcome,  and  I 
thought  that  people  who  lived  in  such  a 
bright  and  beautiful  home  could  not  be  sad 
or  sorry  for  long  together. 

A  dainty  little  lady  met  me  in  the  hall, 
and  graciously  wished  that  my  stay  in  the 
old  house  might  be  happy.  She  was  small 
of  stature  and  slight^  as  upright  as  a 
poplar,  of  dark  complexion.  Kind  brown 
eyes  looked  at  me  with  the  frank  friend- 
liness of  a  child,  her  eyebrows  were  brown, 
but  her  hair  was  a  beautiful  soft  white. 
To  call  it  snow  or  silver  would  be  to  libel 
its  exquisite  tint 

"Leslie  and  my  husband  are  not  here 
to  welcome  you,"  she  said.  '*  I  contrived 
their  absence  because  I  wanted  to  have  a 
little  chat  with  you  alone.  It  was  so  good 
of  you  to  come.  My  cousin  told  me  if  any 
one  could  manage  our  dear  Leslie^  it  would 
be  you." 

"I  was  glad  to  come,"  I  replied;  ''I 
had  let  my  servants  with  my  house,  and 
I  was  contemplating  a  stay  in  the  Black 
Forest  and  then  a  year's  travel.  This  will 
be  a  greater  change  for  me,  and  I  always 
had  a  longing  to  tiy  how  I  should  feel 
earning  my  own  living ;  but,  you  know,  I 
really  must  be  simply  the  governess  to 
everybody    here.     Mr.    Wyatt    and  his 


niece,  I  hope,  believe  that  I  have  never 
been  anything  but  a  governess  since  my 
husband  died." 

*'  I  have  never  told  them  otherwise ;  but 
will  you  not  have  some  refreshment  1 " 

"  I  had  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  Junction, 
thanks." 

"  Leslie  has  not  been  with  us  much  more 
than  a  year.  She  is  the  only  child  of  Mr. 
Wyatt's  only  sister,  and  when  her  parents 
died  it  seemed  fitting  that  she  should  come 
to  us.  Bat  we  are  a  very  quiet  couple, 
and,  being  childless,  do  not  well  under- 
stand girls.  We  found  that  Leslie  was 
dull,  and  when  a  friend  offered  to  take 
her  to  London  with  her  daughters  last 
season,  we  let  her  go  gladly.  I  did  beg 
my  friend  to  be  very  careful  of  her, 
though  I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  myself 
for  doing  so ;  but  a  young  giri  of  that  age 
is  a  great  charge." 

^'Yes,"  I  assented,  and  she  went  on 
with  her  tale. 

'*  Leslie  wrote  and  told  us  how  she  was 
enjoying  herself,  and  how  kind  people 
were  to  her.  My  husband  and  I  talked 
over  her  gay  doings,  and  thought  that, 
perhaps  some  one  would  love  her,  for  she 
is  very  sweet,  and  we  decided  that  we 
would  not  care  about  his  position  or 
wealth  if  he  were  really  a  good  man,  for 
Leslie  has  enough  for  both.  We  never 
said  anything  about  her  fortune,  but  I 
find  it  was  known  in  London.  Well,  we 
never  heard  of  any  lover,  Leslie  came 
home,  all  joy  and  smiles,  and  her  uncle 
joked  her  about  a  sweetheart.  Then  she 
blushed  and  said  with  a  radiant  face,  '  He 
is  coming,  and  if  you  do  not  declare  him 
to  be  Prince  Charming,  I  shall  not  believe 
you  to  be  my  own  dear  old  uncle ; '  and  she 
ruffled  up  his  hair,  as  she  used  to  be  fond 
of  doing,  and  kissed  him. 

"  '  He  must  be  very  charming  indeed,  if 
he  is  to  get  you.' 

''  *  He  is,'  she  answered ;  then  lifting 
her  little  head  and  looking  quite  stately 
she  said,  *  We  are  engaged,  and  he  is 
coming  down  directly  to  ask  your  consent 
and  approval.' 

** '  It  might  have  been  asked  sooner,' 
my  husband  said  gruffly. 

"  '  He  had  to  ask  me  first,  and  then  a 
week  or  two  did  not  seem  to  matter,  so  he 
waited  till  I  came  homa  Don't  be  vexed, 
uncle  dear.' 

"No  one  could  be  vexed  with  her,  so 
he  smiled  and  said,  'I  am  a  bit  disap- 
pointed that  you  should  have  got  engaged 
without  my  consent.' 
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"  '  I  knew  you  would  give  it  me ;  you 
always  do  everythiDg  to  make  me  happy ; 
besides,  he  told  me  that  in  such  a  solemn 
thing  as  marriage  a  girl  must  follow  the 
dictates  of  her  own  heart  only.' 

''  I  felt  a  little  frightened  at  these  words. 
They  seenuid^iUinost  to  imply  opposition 
from  us.  ^Ithdy  as  you  know,  my  fear 
came  true.^  My  husband  made  enquiries 
about  him  at  once,  and  when  he  came 
down  was  obliged  to  declare  that  he  could 
not  countenance  an  engagement.  Leslie 
was  miserable  at  first,  but  is  more  cheerful 
now,  and  hopes  to  bring  us  round ;  if  not, 
she  will  abandon  us  for  him.  Hq  is  a 
gambler  and  a  flirt,  holds  all  women 
lightly,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  really 
loves  Leslie.  We  have  told  her  this,  but 
she  thinks  we  speak  with  prejudice ;  if 
you  can  make  her  understand  it,  we  will 
bless  you." 

''  I  will  not  see  a  girl  sacrificed  if  I  can 
help  it.     I  will  do  my  very  best." 

I  was  just  ready  to  come  down  to 
dinner  when  there  was  a  tap  at  my  door, 
and  Leslie  came  in. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  know  you,  Mrs. 
Markham,"  she  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice 
that  charmed  me  at  once ;  "  it  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  come  and  read  with  me.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  great  friends.  I  am  come, 
now,  to  show  you  the  way  to  the  dining- 
room." 

We  went  down  the  broad  stairway  side 
by  side,  so  I  could  not  examine  iny  com- 
panion critically.  In  the  dining-pom  I 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  a  small, 
round,  homely  little  man,  with  rosy  face 
and  rosy  crown,  a  fringe  of  grizzled  hair 
falling  to  his  shirt-collar.  He  welcomed 
me  kindly,  wished  me  joy  of  my  pupil, 
and  added  jocosely,  **  She  is  an  obstinate 
little  puss." 

'*  Oh  !  piay  don't  prejudice  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham  against  me,  uncle." 

There  was  a  little  ring  of  pain  in  her 
voice,  so  I  smiled  at  her,  to  assure  her  he 
could  not  do  that,  and  then  I  saw  how 
very  lovely  she  was.  A  complexion  of 
the  most  delicate  fairness;  a  face  rather 
long,  but  too  wide  at  the  brows  to  be 
called  oval;  a  well-formed  nose;  and  a 
mouth  that  seemed  made  for  smiling, 
the  lips  arched  with  such  readiness  and 
beauty ;  dark  grey  eyes  that  smiled  with 
the  mouth,  and  yet  had  a  touch  of  sadness 
in  them ;  brown  hair  that  was  swept  from 
her  face  in  a  soft,  flufiTy  cloud ;  a  round, 
white,  slender  throat;  a  slight,  graceful 


figure ;  and  over  all  an  indefinable  expres- 
sion of  youth,  health,  and  refinement;  and 
there  is  Leslie  Derrant  as  I  saw  her  that 
first  evening. 

My  heart  went  out  to  her  at  once,  and 
I  think  she  liked  me  a  little  from  the  veiy 
beginning  of  our  intercoursa 

We  read  together,  especially  in  Italian. 
We  were  both  fond  of  drawing,  and  made 
sketches  of  old  trees  and  all  the  prettiest 
bits  of  scenery  in  the  park.  We  rode, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  Wyatt  and  a 
fine  young  fellow,  Philip  Harrington,  a 
neighbour,  who  I  soon  saw  would  have 
been  glad  to  be  more  than  a  friend  to 
Leslie,  sometimes  with  only  a  groom; 
and  we  trudged  along  the  pretty  lanes, 
or  over  the  breezy  down,  making  friends 
with  children  and  dogs  wherever  we  found 
them.  We  were  always  busy,  and  Leslie 
was  mostly  cheerful. 

A  month  had  passed  and  Leslie  had  not 
yet  confided  to  me  her  trouble  "Ton 
have  done  the  girl  a  world  of  good," 
Mr.  Wyatt  said  with  beaming  face.  "I 
cannot  feel  grateful  enough  to  yon  for 
coming,"  whispered  Mrs.  Wyatt;  bat  I 
was  not  content. 

Wheh  Mr.^  Wyatt  refused  Charles 
Pennell's  suit,*^  and  begged  Leslie  to  give 
him  up,  he  had  not  forbidden  her  to  receive 
letters  from  him — he  had  feared  such  pro- 
hibition might  lead  to  deceit  And  once  a 
week  a  letter  came  that  brought  a  blush  of 
pleasure  to  the  girVs  face.  She  always 
put  all  letters  straight  into  her  pocket, 
and  often  went  into  the  garden  to  read 
them.  One  morning  I  came  upon  her  in 
a  little  dell  in  the  park,  with  one  in  her 
hand.  There  was  such  dejection  in  her 
attitude,  that  I  cried  involuntarily : 

"  Leslie,  dear,  what  Is  it  1 " 

She  raised  her  head,  and  the  eyes  heavy 
with  tears,  and  the  little  quivering  month, 
were  all  my  answer. 

''You  must  tell  me  what  grieves  yon 
so,"  I  said,  dragging  the  little  head  down 
on  my  shoulder.  And  then  she  told  me 
the  story  of  her  love,  and  of  her  great  hope 
that  in  time  her  uncle  and  aunt  must  see 
Charles  as  she  did. 

•»  I  can  wait,"  she  said,  "  wait  for  years, 
if  necessary ;  but  men  are  of  more  irritaUe 
nature,  and  he  finds  waiting  very  hard ;  he 
declares,"  and  she  touched  his  letter,  ''that 
this  continued  separation  is  wearing  him 
out ;  that  he  must  see  me,  must  know  the 
limit  to  this  waiting.  If  I  will  not  teH 
him,  he  shall  think  that  I,  too,  am  growing 
to  believe  him  too  humble,  too  poor  for 
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me.  I  think  bim  too  hamble,  too  poor  1 
Oh!  he  18  brave,  be  is  bonoarable,  Mrs. 
Markham,  and  if  I  only  bad  a  brotber 
who  could  go  about  and  find  out  all  bis  good 
deeds,  the  errors  that  have  come  to  my 
ancle's  knowledge  would  be  as  nothing.'' 

"I  wish  some  one  could.  Your  uncle 
would  be  glad  to  find  his  judgement  mis- 
taken." 

*'  Cannot  you  help  me ;  you  bave  friends 
in  society  )  " 

Her  earnest  belief  in  the  man,  her 
patience  in  ber  sorrow,  toucbed  me  deeply. 
I  longed  to  make  ber  happy. 

"I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  but  a 
fear  that  ber  uncle's  objection  was  probably 
wholly  just  made  me  add :  **  But  if  the 
answers  to  my  enquiries  are  not  quite  fa- 
vourable, 70U  will  hear  them  all  the  same  1 " 

"  Certainly.  I  am  not  afraid." 

Her  uncle  was  coming  towards  us,  so 
we  were  silent. 

After  lojicbeon  I  watched  Leslie  ride 
away,  accompanied  by  ber  uncle  and 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  I  wondered  at  the 
contrariness  of  fate  in  preventing  a  union 
between  them. 

"If  it  might  bave  been,  it  would  bave 
made  us  so  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Wyatt,  who 
had  also  been  watching  the  departure. 

"Is  it  possible  that  there  has  been 
malicious  exaggeration  in  the  reports  you 
have  received  about  Mr.  Pennell  9  "  I  asked. 

"I  fear  not." 

''Hove  Leslie  as  if  she  were  my  own 
child,"  I  said,  *'and  I  wish  you  to  let 
me  act  in  her  interest  without  letting  you 
know  what  I  do  in  the  result  It  will  give 
me  more  influence  with  her,  and  if  any- 
thbg  comes  out  against  her  lover,  she  wUl 
feel  it  less  if  unknown  to  you." 

'^  You  are  right.  Do  as  you  will.  In 
all  things  you  have  my  fullest  confidence. 
I  only  wish  to  see  Leslie's  future  happiness 
secmred.  Mr.  Pennell's  name  is  never 
mentioned  between  us.  The  last  time  I 
spoke  of  him  she  drew  away  from  me,  and 
tinned  proud  and  cold.  Oh !  the  pity  of  it" 

I  felt  the  pity  of  it  keenly  as  I  turned 
from  the  dear,  sad  old  face  to  begin  my 
independent  investigation. 

As  Leslie  passed  to  her  room  to  take  off 
her  habit  she  looked  In  at  me.  A  pUe 
of  letters  which  I  had  written  attracted 
her  attention  at  once,  and  she  said,  "  Thank 
you,  thank  yon  so  much.  I  have  such 
gieat  hopes  that  something  very  good  will 
come  of  them."  The  glc^  smile  on  her 
beautifal  face,  and  tiie  grateful  look  in  her 

eyes,  lingered  long  in  my  memory. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Many  days  passed  before  my  first 
answer  came.  It  was  from  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Ghetwynd,  and  this  was  the  little 
bit  I  read  to  Leslie:  "The;  girls  and  I 
have  been  staying  at  Bosebank.  Mr. 
Pennell  was  there,  making  himself  very 
agreeable  with  everybody.  He  is  a  good 
shot,  good  dancer,  good  tennis  •  player, 
admirable  at  charades  and  private  theatri- 
cals; altogether  a  great  acquisition  at  a 
country  house.  We  found  bim  charming." 

"Of  course,"  said  Leslie,  "everybody 
does  that  really  knows  bim,"  and  that  little 
commendation  of  her  love  made  her  bright 
and  merry  for  several  days. 

I  was  rather  afraid  of  the  effect  of  the 
next  letter.     It  was  : 

"  I  fear  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in 
praise  of  Mr.  PennelL  He  Is  too  fond  of 
cards,  and  B.  and  S.  My  husband  says 
he  lost  rather  heavily  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  is  a  little  reckless  in  all  things." 

I  did  not  venture  to  look  at  Leslie  after 
reading  this,  and  was  surprised  when  she 
said  quietly : 

"Just  what  he  says  of  himself,  as  to 
cards  and  fondness  of  excitement,  but  all 
that  will  be  changed  when  he  has  a  home 
of  his  ovm,  and  I  think  it  better  to  lose 
your  own  money  than  win  other  people's, 
don't  you  1 " 

"  I  have  a  great  dread  of  play.  I  have 
seen  families  ruined  by  it,"  I  replied. 

The  next  I  let  her  read  herself.  It 
said: 

"  We  were  staying  at  Mount  Enroll 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Mr.  Pennell  was 
there,  charming  as  usual,  and  paying  so 
much  attention  to  Mattie  Selwyn  that  I 
should  think  be  meant  something,  only 
he  must  marry  money  Poor  girl,  I  am 
quite  sorry  for  her,  she  did  not  seem  to 
imagine  that  be  could  be  only  amusing 
himsell" 

I  heard  a  little  sigh,  then  Leslie  banded 
me  back  the  letter  without  remark. 

Mr.  Pennell's  letter  to  Leslie  that  week 
was  a  little  behind  time,  and  was  short  and 
peremptory,  as  I  gathered  from  what  she 
told  me  of  its  contents.  He  said  she  was 
cruel  to  him,  and  that  he  must  know 
when  the  end  of  this  waiting  was  to  be, 
for  he  was  tired  of  it. 

I  implored  her  to  settle  nothing. 

"I  will  tell  him  that  waiting  Is  hard  for 
me  also,"  she  answered. 

A  letter  that  I  had  about  this  time  took 
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me  to  London,  where  I  did  a  stroke  of 
bnsineBS  that  I  hoped  would  be  very 
beneficial  to  all  at  Horst  Lodge. 

The  day  after  my  return,  Leslie  and  I 
were  sitting  alone  in  our  reading-room.  I 
laid  some  letters  wide-open  one  upon  the 
other,  and  passed  them  to  her. 

"  Bead  them,  dear,  please." 

She  read  one  through,  looking  rather 
mystified.  When  she  came  to  the  end, 
she  said,  "  Charley  " — that  was  all  the  sig- 
nature— and  blushed  crimson. 

'^  Bead  one  or  two  more,"  I  urged. 

**  They  are  love-letters,"  she  said,  as  if 
this  were  full  reason  for  her  not  doing  so. 

''Never  mind;  read  on.  Do  you  not 
know  who  wrote  them  t " 

"  No ;  suspicion  ia  not  knowledge." 

"  I  do.     Look." 

I  found  a  page  as  the  letters  lay  on  the 
table  beside  her,  on  which  there  was  the 
name,  *'  Charles  Pennell." 

<'  I  have  no  right  to  complain  that  I  was 
not  his  first  love,"  she  said  sadly,  and 
pushed  the  letters  from  her. 

Vexed  at  the  failure  of  my  scheme,  I 
threw  the  letters  into  the  fender,  and 
lighted  a  vesta  to  burn  them. 

"  Does  she  not  want  them  f "  she 
asked. 

"  No ;  they  are  mine.    I  bought  them." 

"  And  you  wonder  that  he  ceased  to  love 
a  girl  who  could  sell  his  letters  9 " 

Her  indignation  was  beautiful 

''He  could  not  foresee  that  she  would 
do  that  He  treated  her  heartlessly,  and 
she  has  grown  reckless,  and  is  leaving 
England  to-day." 

Ijeslie  answered  nothing.  I  felt  quite 
crestfallen,  and  was  silent,  too.  Presently 
she  came  to  me,  put  her  arm  on  my 
shoulder,  and  said : 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  creature,  but  so 
misled — so  mistaken.  Some  day  I  know 
you  will  own  yourself  wrong,  and  then  I 
shall  not  know  how  to  love  you  enough." 

I  had  other  letters  telling  of  Mr. 
Pennell's  debts,  improvidence,  and  so  on, 
which  Leslie  read  because  of  her  promise 
to  do  so ;  and  I  began  to  think  that  they 
were  producing  an  effect,  because  she  began 
to  look  pale  and  anxious. 

But  one  day  when  we  were  near  a  gate 
in  the  park,  she  said  to  me  : 

"  Charles  proposes  to  wait  outside  with 
two  horseSf  that  I  may  slip  out  in  the 
gloaming  and  ride  away  with  him." 

"  Oh,  Leslie,  you  will  not,"  I  cried. 

"  Never.  I  will  go  to  my  wedding 
openly.    But  his  constant  urgency  wears 


me  out.  I  must  promise  somethiog,  He 
will  be  content  if  I  say  I  will  marry  bim 
when  I  come  of  age." 

"  That  is  soon,  in  a  few  weeks.  Oh, 
wait,  my  dear  girl,  wait  a  little  longer  1 " 

"He  wants  met"  she  said  simply;  *^  indeed 
I  think  he  really  needs  me,  he  is  poor  and 
I  am  rich ;  if  he  is  to  be  my  husband,  is 
it  not  right  that  I  should  do  all  I  can  to 
help  him  9 " 

'*  He  is  working  upon  your  feelings,  he 
knows  how  good  you  are.  I  know  the 
world,  and,  believe  me,  a  few  weeks'  more 
delay  cannot  injure  him ;  it  is  impossible. 
Promise  him  that  you  will  settle  everything 
the  day  you  come  of  age." 

"  I  will,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  content" 

How  shall  I  save  you,  my  poor  darling! 
I  thought.  He  will  win  you  as  mach 
through  your  generosity  as  your  love. 
Already  he  trades  with  his  sins  for  your 
compassion ;  he  fears  he  cannot  keep  quite 
straight  without  your  sweet  support  I 
know  the  cant  of  such  persuasion.  And 
when  a  woman  loves  a  rake,  she  always 
believes  herself  his  sole  chance  of  salvation, 
yet  never  compasses  aught  but  her  own 
ruin.  Has  he  changed  his  tactics,  because 
his  love  is  so  played  out  that  he  cannot 
even  make  it  look  grand  on  paper  t  I 
gasped  with  delight  as  this  idea  shot 
through  my  mind,  it  opened  another 
possibility  of  rescue  for  my  darling. 
Again  and  again  I  declined  to  ride  because 
of  the  pressure  of  my  correspondence.  I 
would  not  trespass  on  the  evenings ;  Lesh'e 
and  I  were  serupulous  in  devoting  them  to 
the  old  couple,  who  were  the  kindest  of 
hosts  and  guardians,  and  showed  nothing 
of  the  anxiety  and  trouble  that  I  knew 
were  pressing  heavily  upon  them. 

Soon  my  writing  ceased,  and  my  attitude 
was  that  of  the  conspirator,  standing,  fuse 
in  hand,  ready  at  a  given  signal  to  fire  the 
train  and  explode  the  mine  I  had  so  care- 
fully prepared.  I  waited  and  waited  for 
the  signal,  the  days  passed  wearily;  it  was 
then  I  learned  that  Time  is  sometimes 
leaden-footed,  and  is  forced  to  fold  bifl 
wings  and  creep  along. 

At  last  my  signal  came.  I  went  to  Mra 
Wyatt  and  said :  "  I  want  to  take  holiday 
for  a  couple  of  days  to  visit  a  friend  in 
Norfolk,  and  I  should  like  to  take  Leslie 
with  me." 

"  By  all  means,  dear  friend ;  the  change 
will  do  you  good.  I  have  thought  you 
looking  harassed  lately."  The  dear,  kind 
old  face  looked  quite  pleased  at  the  idea 
of  pleasure  for  me. 
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I  went  to  Leslie  and  said :  **  I  have  to 
visit  an  old  sohool-fellow,  jast  for  a  day  or 
60.  It  is  a  long  way,  and  I  cannot  bear 
travelling  fdone.  I  wish  yon  would  come 
with  me,  it  would  be  doing  me  a  great 
favour." 

"  I  will  come,  of  course.  You  know  I 
would  do  anything  for  you — ^in  reason." 
The  beautiful  eyes  had  a  little  reproach  in 
them  as  she  said  the  last  worda 

When  we  were  seated  in  the  train, 
Leslie  told  me  she  meant  to  enjoy  herself 
thoroughly,  and  was  resolved  to  think  of 
nothing  that  could  trouble  her.  And 
throughout  our  long  journey  she  was  in- 
terested in  everything;  found  humour  in 
little  incidents  that  seemed  to  me  trivial ; 
laughed  merrily,  and  was  altogether  so  gay 
and  joyous,  that  more  than  once  the  feeUng 
came  over  me  that  I  must  be  travelling  in 
a  dream,  and  should  soon  wake  and  find 
myself  alone  in  my  room  at  Hurst  Lodge. 

We  drove  about  all  the  next  morning, 
vbiting  the  Town  Hall,  several  churches, 
one  not  very  ancient  ruin,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  market,  a  picturesque  old  place,  with 
heaps  of  flowers,  and  pretty  cone -made 
baskets,  holding  feme,  that  took  Leslie's 
fancy  greatly.  She  bought  one  for  her 
aunt.  We  wanted  to  make  the  most  of 
one  day,  so  lunched  at  a  little  roadside  inn, 
and  then  cqntinued  our  drive,  and  were 
home  about  five  to  an  early  dinner,  after 
which  we  walked  in  the  garden. 

My  friend's  residence  was  a  semi- 
detached villa,  so  the  garden  was  much 
wider  than  the  house.  And  on  this  extra 
width  was  a  lawn  of  softest  turf ;  the  wall 
was  rather  low,  but  above  it  was  green 
lattice -work,  covered  with  creepers,  and 
beyond,  a  corresponding  grass-plot  for  the 
next  house. 

We  all  walked  close  to  the  creeper- 
covered  wally  for  the  sake  of  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers ;  and  when  my  friend  was 
called  away,  Leslie  and  I  continued  to  pace 
np  and  down.  The  girl  was  still  very 
cheerful,  and  kept  me  amused  by  her 
bright  little  speeches ;  but  all  the  time  I 
was  straining  my  ears  to  catch  the  sound 
of  voices  on  the  other  side  the  wall. 

"  If  we  could  bottle  up  some  of  this  air, 
it  might  prove  a  new  elixir,  for  surely  it 
has  made  me  grow  younger.  I  feel  like  a 
giddy  school-girl  to-day." 

The  change  in  tone  of  the  last  few  words 
told  me  that  Leslie  had  recognised  the 
voice  that  I  only  heard. 

It  said  in  dear  penetrating  utterance  : 

"I  could  not  keep  away  longer ;  if  you 


had  not  consented  to  see  me  I  must  have 
come  without" 

<<  What  is  the  good  1  '\  that  was  all  I 
could  hear;  the  girl's  voice  sank  so  low. 
Leslie  walked  on  unconsciously,  and  I  with 
her,  and  step  for  step  we  kept  pace  with 
the  speakers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall. 

''It  is  true,"  he  replied.  ''I  must  not 
bring  you  to  my  poor  estate — ^but  you  love 
me,  Maud,  and  I  love  you.  We  can,  at 
least,  be  friends  a  little  longer." 

''Will  that  make  parting  easier)  No, 
Charles,  let  us  say  good-bye  to-night" 

*'  I  cannot  I  will  never  say  it  I  will 
lose  all  things  sooner  than  lose  you — Maud, 
my  love,  my  darling  1 "    There  was  a  kiss. 

Leslie  gripped  my  arm.  <'He  never 
loved  me  so  well,"  she  said  hoarsely,  as  she 
turned  towards  the  house. 

We  went  into  a  room  with  windows 
looking  upon  the  garden.  Leslie  sat  away 
from  them.  She  managed  to  take  a  cup  of 
tea  and  say  a  few  words  about  to-morrow's 
journey  with  fair  composure.  She  begged 
to  be  excused  retiring  so  early,  as  her  head 
ached.  I  followed  her  to  her  room.  She 
was  taking  off  her  dress  with  trembling 
eagerness.  She  let  me  help  her.  ''Oh, 
do  not  speak  of  him,  I  cannot  bear  it,"  she 
said,  in  a  voice  of  agony.  I  kissed  her  for 
answer.  She  felt  a  tear  upon  her  cheek. 
"Do  not  grieve  fcnr  me,"  she  said.  "I 
have  no  tears.  I  shall  be  quite  myself  to- 
morrow." 

I  could  not  sleep  for  remembrance  of 
the  face  I  had  left  on  the  pillow ;  it  was 
so  beautiful  and  terrible  in  its  depth  of 
despair.  What  would  the  old  people  say 
when  they  saw  it,  they,  who  loved  her  so 
dearly — that  the  woman  they  trusted  her 
with  had  broken  her  heart  1  I  began  to  be 
afraid  of  what  I  had  done. 

The  next  morning  Leslie  spoke  to  me 
without  constraint,  and  as  I  glanced  at 
her  there  was  a  worn,  little  smile  on  her 
face  that  seemodto  say,  "  See,  I  am  getting 
over  it,"  and  the  look  that  was  so  awful  to 
me  was  gone.  Still  there  was  such  utter 
sadness  under  her  pathetic  attempt  at 
cheerfulness,  that  my  friend  could  not  help 
crying  as  she  wished  her  good-bye,  and 
excused  her  emotion  by  Leslie's  resemblance 
to  a  Echool  friend  now  in  India. 

Very  dull  was  our  journey  home.  Leslie's 
far-away,  unchanging  gaze  as  she  looked  at 
the  scenes  that  had  so  charmed  her  two 
days  before,  went  to  my  heart.  The  ferns 
in  the  cone-basket  were  our  only  distrac- 
tion,  and  I  rejoiced  that  the  delicate  fronds 
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required  Buch  constant  care  and  attention 
to  preserve  them  from  damaee.  Mr& 
Wyatt  met  ns,  bright  and  hopeful  as  we 
parted.  I  read  her  disappointment  as  she 
looked  at  Leslie,  though  she  never  spoke 
of  it. 

The  days  went  on  in  their  old  tranquil 
fashion.  I  was  always  ready  to  ride,  for  I 
had  given  np  letter-writing.  Mr.  Harrihg- 
ton  was  with  ns  frequently,  and  I  liked 
his  chivalrous,  almost  reverent  admiration 
for  Leslie.  I  do  not  think  she  was 
conscious  of  it;  but  she  had  some  regard 
for  him  as  her  uncle's  great  friend,  and 
often  talked  with  him  pleasantly. 

She  would  not  hear  of  any  festivities 
on  her  comine  of  age,  not  even  a  treat  to 
the  school-chudren.  She  was  very  calm, 
and  I  knew  she  had  decided  upon  her 
course  in  life;  but  her  settled  sadness 
assured  me  that  she  did  not  expect  to  be 
happy. 

When  her  birthday  dawned,  my  first 
thought  was,  will  she  marry  him  in  spite  of 
all  f  My  sweet  old  lady's  hand  shook  when 
she  took  her  cup  at  breakfast.  Mr.  Wyatt's 
pink  forehead  was  pale  with  apprehension. 
We  were  all  in  dread  of  what  we  might 
have  to  hear.  Leslie  Derrant  had  now 
absolute  power  to  dispose  of  herself  and 
her  fortune  as  she  pleased. 

There  were  many  gifts  for  her,  the 
fairest  from  Mr.  Harrington,  a  beautiful 
china  basket  full  of  flowers.  She  only 
looked  at  those  of  her  uncle  and  aunt. 
After  giving  them  warm  thanks,  she  still 
lingered  near  them  with  white,  resolute 
face.  We  all  felt  she  was  gathering 
strength  to  speak  her  decision.  I  could 
hear  my  own  heart  beat.  This  tense 
expectancy  was  more  than  the  old  man 
could  bear.  He  pushed  back  his  chair ; 
the  sound  roused  her. 

"  Uncle,"  she  cried,  '^  I  am  going  to  do 
as  you  wish,  and  you  must  let  me  grow  old 
under  your  roof." 

"  My  darling,  God  bless  you  ! "  He 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  Her  head  rested 
upon  his  shoulder.  I  looked  into  her 
face,  and  I  knew  that  if  there  is  a  grief 
that  kills,  such  grief  was  hers. 

We  clustered  round  her ;  she  gave  one 
hand  to  her  aunt,  the  other  to  me.  She 
wished  to  show  us  that  the  words  she  had 
spoken  were  to  us  as  well  as  to  her  uncle,  to 
include  us  in  her  loving,  grateful  thanks. 


We  spoke  incoherent  words,  but  she  under- 
stood us.  We  were  so  rejoiced,  yet  so 
sorrowful. 

Later,  she  took  me  to  her  room  and 
showed  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  she  had  sent 
to  Charles  PenneU. 

She  told  him  quietly  and  firmly  that 
she  could  not  marry  without  her  uncle's 
consent,  that  she  had  no  hope  of  obtamiog 
it,  and  after  much  thought  had  decided 
that  they  must  part.  She  regretted  that 
she  had  come  as  a  disturbing  influence  m 
his  life,  trusted  that  he  would  soon 
forget  her,  the  duration  of  their  friendship 
having  bcfen  so  short,  and  that  he  would 
be  happy  himself  and  give  much  happiness 
to  others. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  letter,"  I  said.  "Bat 
if  he  writes  or  comes  t " 

"  I  will  not  read  his  letters.  I  will  not 
see  him,"  she  cried  passionately. 

Mr.  PenneU  did  write.  I  returned  his 
letter  unopened.  Leslie  was  always  pale 
and  sad.  She  tried  hard  to  keep  up  an 
interest  in  people  and  things,  but  the 
effort  was  beyond  her  strength.  Her 
attempts  at  cheerfulness  were  most  toneh- 
ing;  her  health  was  failing;  she  clang 
to  me,  and  when  I  proposed  to  take  her 
abroad,  consented  at  once.  Her  uncle  and 
aunt  were  glad  that  she  should  go  with 
me.  She  made  her  will,  and  said  what  a 
pity  it  was  a  girl  should  have  so  much  to 
leave.  She  told  no  one  how  she  had 
disposed  of  her  property.  Her  uncle  and 
Mr.  Harrington  accompanied  us  to  the 
vessel.  She  said  something  very  kind 
and  gentle  to  the  latter  at  parting;  she 
had  learned  to  understand  his  love,  and 
to  know  something  of  the  loss  she  had 
made  through  the  wQfulness  of  her  own 
heart. 

AV'^e  passed  the  winter  in  the  Sonth, 
moving  from  one  beautiful  place  to  another 
in  the  hope  of  finding  interest  or  amnse- 
ment,  but  she  drooped  always, 

"I  cannot  uproot  my  love,"  she  said 
to  me.     *'  It  will  not  die  until  I  do." 

And  I  knew  that  its  death  would  come 
soon.  I  sent  for  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
they  c&me  and  stayed  with  us  until  the 
end.  We  buried  her  in  a  little  foreign 
cemetery  that  she  had  fancied,  and  Philip 
Harrington  was  one  of  the  mourners,  ana 
strewed  sweet  flowers  from  his  home  apon 
her  grave. 
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halL  Just  within  it  stood  Miss  Shore, 
her  grey  draperies  fading  into  the  shadowy 
dimness  behind  her.  She  was  turning 
from  him  as  if  she  wished  to  leave  him 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of  excuse  or 
regret 

He  sprang  towards  her.  **  You  are  not 
coming  t ''  he  cried  in  a  disappointed  tona 

**I  am  going  to  my  room/'  she 
answered  in  the  same  stony,  tuneless  voice 
as  before. 

''  You  will  come  down  again  in  a  few 
minutes  1 ''  he  pleaded. 

With  one  foot  on  the  first  step  of  the 
staircase  lit  the  end  of  the  passage,  she 
waved  her  hand  to  him. 

^'  Go  back  and  dance,"  was  all  that  she 
said. 

If  Earydice,  as  she  faded  into  thd 
shadows  whence  she  had  emerged,  had 
bidden  Orpheus  ''go  tune  his  l>re,"  it 
might  have  been  in  much  such  a  voice, 
wiSi  much  such  a  look  in  her  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 


Lance  went  back  to  the  ball-room,  but 
not  to  dance.  He  made  straight  for 
Madge. 

"  Miss  Shore  is  ill,  I  fear;  will  you  go 
'  to  her  1 ''  he  whispered. 

"I  will  send  my  maid  at  once,"  said 
Madge,  promptly  giving  an  order  to  that 
effect. 

It  was  not  far  off  midnight  now.  The 
doocs  of  the  supper-room  were  at  that 
moment  thrown  open,  and  Madge  was 
called  upon  to  assist  Lady  Judith  in  the 
marshalling  of  her  guests. 

The  dowager,  who  was  placed  under 
Lance's  charge  during  what  seemed  to  him 
an  interminable  repast,  vowed  that  in  all 
her  experience  of  ball -suppers  she  had 
never  before  sat  side  by  side  with  so 
singularly  taciturn  a  young  man. 

Within  an  hour  after  supper  Lady 
Brabazon  and  her  party  departed.  This 
relieved  Lady  Judith  of  a  large  number  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  her  guests,  and 
gave  her  leisure  to  discover  how  terribly 
she  felt  the  heat,  and  how  deliciously 
tempting  was  the  thought  of  a  feather-. 
bed. 

"I  shall  creep  away  quietly,"  she  in- 
formed' the  lady  by  whose  side  she  was 
sitting,  in  a  voice  that  reached  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  *'I  shan't  bo  missed, 
Madge  does  the  honours  so  well." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Brabazon 
party,  the  roll  of  carriage  wheels  in  the 


drive  continued  at  intervals  till  daybreak' 
But  long  before  the  "orange  light  of 
widening  morn  "  set  the  birds  thmlung  of 
their  matins,  Madge  found  her  appearaace 
of  feverish  gaiety  very  hard  to  maintain. 
She  fought  her  increasing  lassitude  vigo- 
rouely,  however,  and  did  her  best  to  keep 
up  the  brilliancy  of  the  ball  to  its  end. 

Not  so  Lance,  he  played  his  part  of  a 
"son  of  the  house''  very  badly  indeed. 
Restless  and  ill  at  ease,  he  wandered  aim- 
lessly from  room  to  room  with  so  absent 
and  discontented  a  look  on  his  handsome 
face,  that  some  of  the  young  ladies  who 
knew  his  dancing  capabtlitieB  began  to  say 
hard  things  of  him. 

Madge  caught  sight  of  him  once,  as  she 
flitted  across  the  outer  hall,  speaking  to 
her  maid.  She  guessed  in  a  moment  what 
the  subject  of  his  enquiry  must  be. 

"  Is  Miss  Shore  better  ? "  she  asked  him, 
as  the  girl  disappeared,  her  own  curiosity 
on  the  matter  not  one  whit  less  intense 
than  his. 

"  She  said  she  was  all  right,  and  desired 
the  girl  not  to  disturb  her  again,''  was 
Lance's  reply ;  but  for  all  that,  he  appeared 
far  from  satisfied  on  the  matter,  and  he 
to  >k  no  pains  to  hide  the  fact  from  any 
one. 

The  last  hour  of  the  ball  tried  Madge 
the  most.  As  a  rule,  she  took  her  balls 
very  easily,  danced  but  little,  and  vanished 
from  the  scene  early  with  her  dress  nearly 
as  fresh  as  when  she  put  it  on.  Bat  to- 
night mental  and  bodily  fatigue  had  come 
hand  in  hand,  and  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour  the  double  strain  became  all  but 
insupportable. 

Sir  Peter,  blithe  as  a  cricket,  insisted  on 
leading  off  "  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  "  with 
her. 

"Forty  years'  difference  between  us,  my 
dear,"  he  said  gaily.  "  But  for  all  that  I 
don't  feel  like  going  out  of  the  world 
yet ! " 

No,  nor  yet  like  going  out  of  the  ball- 
room, if  that  meant  going  to  bed,  for  when 
Madge,  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  of 
dancer?,  whispered  to  him,  "  I  simply  must 
go ;  I  can'b  put  one  foot  before  another," 
he  chose  immediately  the  youngest  partner 
he  could  find.  And  he  kept  the  dance 
going  with  such  spirit,  that  as  one  by  one 
the  couples,  yielding  to  fatigue,  disappeared 
to  their  rooms  or  to  their  carriages,  the 
tired  musicians  whispered  to  each  other 
that  the  old  gentleman  left  bowing  to  the 
last  young  lady  on  the  floor  must  be 
strung  on  wires,  not  muscles,  for  he  seemed 
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as  fresh  at  the  end  of  the  evening  as  he 
did  at  the  beginning. 

Madge,  as  she  entered  her  dres»iDg- 
room,  dismissed  her  sleepy  maid.  Then 
she  went  on  to  her  bedroom,  and,  too 
tired  even  to  lift  her  hand  to  her  head  to 
remove  the  jewels  from  her  hair,  flung  her- 
self in  her  ball-dress  on  the  bed.  Her 
head  ached  and  burned ;  her  ears  were 
filled  with  the  twanging  of  the  band,  her 
eyes  with  pink  light  and  dancing  colours. 
Bat  not  the  londest  of  twanging  music 
conld  shut  out  from  her  ears  the  echo  of  a 
startled  Toioe  with  a  piteous  note  in  it,  nor 
the  most  dazzling  of  light  and  colour  shut 
out  from  her  sight  a  rigid,  ashen-white 
face,  with  a  look  of  terror  in  its  eyes. 

The  candies  on  the  toilet -table  had 
burned  low;  long  straight  lines  of  grey 
light  camo  through  the  heJf-tumed  Venetian 
blinds ;  the  chill  air  of  early  morning 
swept  in  through  a  half  open  window  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  Something 
seemed  to  stir  and  rustle  in  a  large  easy- 
chair,  which  was  placed  near  this  window 
with  its  back  to  the  room. 

What  was  it)  Madge  wondered,  rais- 
ing herself  on  one  elbow  and  looking 
around  her.  Was  it  a  breeze  springing 
np  and  foretelling  a  storm,  or  had  old  Eoy 
taken  refage  in  the  room  from  the  racket 
of  the  ball  and  curled  himself  up  to  sleep 
in  the  easy-chair  1 

She  peered  into  the  dimness  curiously. 
It  is  wonderful  how  unlike  itself  in  its 
noonday  prettiness  a  sleeping-room  will 
show  in  the  half-light  of  dwindling  candles 
and  growing  dawn.  Shadows  flickered 
across  the  ceiling,  and  seemed  canght  back 
again  by  invisible  hands  into  the  dark 
comers  whence  they  had  emerged.  Thence 
they  seemed  to  creep  out  once  more  to 
play  hide-and-seek  round  the  tables,  and 
among  the  high-backed  chairs. 

Madge  shaded  her  eyes  with  one  hand. 
Was  that  a  shadow  rising  slowly  from  the 
big  easy-chair  beside  the  window  and 
approaching,  not  fliekeringly,  but  with  easy 
gliding  motion  t 

Then  a  sudden  chill  fell  upon  her,  as  in 
that  graceful  gliding  shape  she  recognised 
Miss  Shore^  clad,  not  in  her  ball  dress  but 
in  the  grey  travelling  dress  and  beaver  hat 
in  which  Madge  had  first  seen  her.  Her 
heart  failed  het  j  she  would  have  liked  to 
shout  aloud  for  help,  but  voice  she  had  none. 

Her  hand  failed  her  too,  it  was  power- 
less even  to  ring  the  bell  beside  the  bed. 
Nerveless  and  helpless,  she  sank  back  on 
her  pillows,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 


Miss  Shore's  voice,  low,  clear,  cold,  told 
her  that  she  stood  beside  her,  leaned  over 
her  in  fact. 

**  I  have  been  waiting  here  to  say  good- 
bye to  you,"  ib  said.  *•  I  have  also  a  word 
to  say  beside  good-bye  if  you  will  listen." 

If  she  would  listen  !  Madge  felt  that 
choice  she  had  none,  her  feet  would  not 
have  carried  her  across  the  floor  had  she 
essayed  flight.  This  strange,  wild  girl, 
who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  at  murder 
throngh  chance,  not  want  of  purpose, 
must  work  her  will  now  whatever  it 
might  be. 

"  You  took  me  in  a  stranger ;  you  gave 
me  shelter  and  food  —  for  that  I  thank 
you,"  she  went  on  in  the  same  low,  cold 
monotone.  ''You  turn  me  out  into  the 
night,  into  the  darkness  and  loneliness — for 
that  I  thank  you  not — no,  for  that  I  hate 
you — I  wish  you  evil." 

Madge  shrank  farther  back  into  her 
pillows. 

Miss  Shore  resumed : 

"  When  I  am  gone  you  will  say,  '  I 
have  won !  I  have  saved  that  man  I 
love  from  an  evil  woman  ! ' " 

She  broke  off  for  a  moment,  then 
suddenly  raised  her  voice  to  a  passionate 
cry: 

•*  Ob,  you  with  your  go'd  and  your 
jewels,  your  home  and  your  friends,  are 
you  the  one  to  say  *this  is  evil,  that  is 
good '  ?  You  are  what  you  were  made  to 
be,  you  call  that  good ;  I  am  what  I  was 
made  to  be,  you  call  that  evil ! " 

Again  she  broke  off,  and  now  her  voice 
sank  to  its  former  low,  cold  monotone. 
'*  Bat  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  this. 
No,  I  came  to  say  to  you,  *  you  have  won 
so  far  1 '  I  go  back  into  the  darkness  and 
loneliness  whence  I  came,  you  will  stay  here 
in  the  light  and  the  happiness.  You  will 
win  back  the  love  you  have  lost ;  you  will 
say,  *  I  have  conquered.'  Wait  1  At  the 
very  moment  of  your  victory  I  will  stand 
between  you  and  your  joy,  as  you  have 
stood  between  me  and  mine." 

Madge  heard  no  more.  Worn  out  with 
the  heavy  strain  of  the  past  twenty-four 
hours,  her  senses  lefD  her. 

And  outside,  the  grey  expanse  of  heaven 
was  broken  up  into  a  hundred  massive, 
rugged  clouds,  to  let  out  the  rainbow  glories 
of  the  morning;  the  great  plumed  trees 
waved  in  the  summer  breeze,  and  a  whole 
orchestra  of  wild  birds  broke  into  their 
hallelujah  chorus,  as  if  desolation,  despair, 
and  death  were  words  without  meaning 
in  so  fair  a  scheme  of  creation  1 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Very  few  of  the  gaests  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  breakfast-table  on  the 
morning  after  the  ball  Sir  Peter  and  one 
or  two  of  the  most  yonthfcd  of  the  party 
had  things  very  much  to  themselves  antU 
close  upon  the  luncheon  hoar.  Madge 
sent  down  a  message  that  she  had  a  very 
bad  headache,  and  was  reserving  her 
strength  for  the  villagers'  sports  in  the 
.afternoon  and  tenants'  sapper  in  the 
evening. 

These  sports  and  the  sapper  formed  the 
staple  topic  of  talk  among  the  hoase  partv 
antil  another  item  of  news  was  annoanced, 
which  altogether  put  these  into  the  shade 
— nothing  less  than  the  sadden  disappear- 
ance of  Miss  Shore.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  noon  that  her  flight  was  discovered. 
The  discovery  was  made  through  Lance's 
instrumentality.  He  had  sent  Madge's 
maid,  about  breakfast  time,  to  make  en- 
quiries as  to  the  young  lady's  health,  and 
to  present  on  his  part  a  nosegay  of  freshly- 
gathered  forget-me-nots.  The  maid  came 
back  with  her  flowers,  saying  that  Miss 
Shore  was  sleeping  and  did  not  wish  to 
be  disturbed. 

This  was  her  version  of  the  fact  that  her 
repeated  knockings  brought  no  response. 

Lance  waited  awhile  impatiently,  grew 
discontented  with  his  fading  forget-me- 
nots,  and  gathering  a  nosegay  of  exotics, 
went  himself  to  the  housekeeper — a  some- 
what important  personage  in  the  establish- 
ment—  and  commissioned  her  to  present 
them  herself  to  Miss  Shore,  with  enquiries 
from  him  as  to  whether  she  felt  rested  from 
her  fatigues  of  overnight.  Evidently  he  had 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  conceal  his  anxiety 
on  the  young  lady's  behalf. 

The  housekeeper  came  back  in  a  few 
minutes  looking  rather  £  cared,  and  bringing 
the  startling  news  that,  not  receiving  any 
response  to  her  rappings  at  Miss  Shore's 
door,  she  had  ventured  to  turn  the  handle 
and  look  in,  when,  to  her  great  surprise, 
she  found  that  the  room  was  empty  and 
that  the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in. 

Lance,  for  a  few  secdnds,  refused  to 
trust  his  own  powers  of  hearing.  Then, 
after  desiring  the  housekeeper  to  go  to  Sir 
Peter  and  report  the  fact  to  him,  he  made 
straight  for  Madge's  room. 

Madge,  in  her  loose  peignoir,  opened 
her  door  to  his  summons.  She  knew  well 
enough  what  lay  behind  it,  and  he,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  preoccupied  with  his  own 


thoughts,  must  have  seen  how  white  and 
haggard  she  looked.  * 

Ten  words  told  her  the  story. 

«  Do  you  know  anything  I  don't  know, 
Madge  1"  he  queried  impatiently;  "did 
you  see  her  after  you  left  the  ball-room,  or 
did  she  send  you  a  message ) " 

Madge  evaded  his  questions. 

'*  Let  us  go  to  her  room.  She  may  have 
lefc  a  letter  or  written  message,"  she 
said,  herself  trembling  at  the  bare  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing. 

At  the  door  of  Miss  Shore's  room  they 
were  met  by  Sir  Peter,  bent  on  a  like 
errand.  The  three  entered  the  room 
together. 

They  found  that  the  bed,  as  the  hoofie- 
keeper  had  stated,  had  not  been  slept  ia 
On  it  was  flung  carelessly  the  ball-dress  of 
overnight,  strewn  with  sundry  faded 
sprigs  of  stephanotis,  which  had  been  worn 
with  it.  A  small  portmanteau  stood  open 
beside  the  bed,  with  its  contents  tossed 
about  as  if  some  things  had  been  hastily 
abstracted.  On  the  toilette  table  glittered 
the  gold — to  its  last  half-sovereign — ^which 
Madge  had  paid  on  the  previous  moniiDg 
for  the  pictures;  but  never  note  or  written 
message  of  any  sort  with  all  their  searching 
could  they  discover. 

The  gold  caught  Sir  Peter's  eye, 

'*  Ah,  that's  a  good  sign.  Sha  must  have 
had  plenty  of  money  in  her  purse  or  she 
wouldn't  have  left  that  behind,"  he  said 
cheerily.  ''Depend  upon  it  we  shall  get 
a  letter  from  her  in  the  course  of  the  day 
explaining " 

"  Madge,"  interrupted  Lance  in  an  odd, 
quiet  tone,  ''  do  you  mind  looking  through 
that  portmanteau  and  seeing  if  there  are 
any  letters  there,  or  anything  that  will  give 
us  a  clue  to  her  people  or  friends  ]  " 

Madge  immediately  complied.  One  by 
one  she  carefully  turned  ovor  the  contents 
of  the  portmanteau.  It  was  a  fruitless 
searcL  The  box  contained  nothing  save 
articles  of  clothing,  most  of  them  un- 
marked ;  but  one  or  two  embroidered  with 
the  name  "Erelka." 

Midge  reliited  the  circumstance  of  a 
handkt Tchief  being  found  with  the  same 
name  upon  it 

Sir  Peter's  eyes  grew  round  and 
rounder. 

"  Most  extraordinary "  he  began. 

Lance  interrupted  him : 

"  Of  course  you  will  at  once  communi- 
cate with  the  police  and  offer  a  reward  for 
information  of  any  sort  t " 

A  sadden  impulse  seized  Madg&  "  Don't 
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let  that  be  done,"  she  said  in  low,  nervoas 
tones,  addressing  Lance.  "  Whatever  else 
you  do,  don't  do  that." 

Lance  stared  at  her  blankly. 

"Why  noti  What  else  on  earth  are 
ve  to  do)  Of  course,  I  shall  start  for 
Lower  Upton  at  once,  and  follow  np  any 
clue  I  may  get  there ;  bat  the  police  woald 
do  more  in  a  day  than  I  should  do  in  a 
week." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  Sir  Peter,  aghast, 
"you  mustn't  dream  of  such  a  thing. 
Let  Stubbs  go."  He  broke  off  for  a  moment. 
*'Ab,  by  the  way,  he  can't,  he's  off 
already  to  Garstaira  —  had  a  telegram 
late  last  night  —  so  he  told  me  this 
morning."  Here  he  turned  to  Madge: 
"A  very  dear  friend  of  his  at  Carstairs 
had  been  suddenly  taken  seriously  ill,  and 
wished  to  see  him.'^ 

Madge  said  nothing;  only  she  grew 
white  and  whiter,  and  her  eyes  drooped. 

"Bat  it  is  easy  enough  to  send  some 
one  else  to  make  enquiries" — here  he 
tamed  to  Lance :  "  Your  servant  is  a  trusty 
fellow,  send  him — but  I  couldn't  get  on 
without  you  to-day  at  all — you'll  bAve  to 
be  umpire  in  all  the  races  and  the  vaulting 
and  jumping " 

Lance  gave  him  one  look.    It  said: 

"Talk  of  such  things  to  a  man  whose 
sool  is  on  the  rack  1 " 

Bat  his  lips  said  only : 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  get  some  one 
ehe  to  act  umpire.  I  start  for  Lower 
Upton  at  once  1 "  and  he  left  the  room  as 
he  spoke. 

Madge  followed  him  hastily  into  the 
oatside  gallery. 

"Lance,"  she  said,  in  the  same  low, 
earnest  tones  as  bejfore,  "let  her  go! 
Be  advised  !  Don't  set  the  police  on  her 
track;  don't  hunt  her  down  yourself." 

He  stared  at  her  stonily. 

"For  her  sake,  if  not  for  your  own," 
she  implored. 

His  face  grew  pale  as  death.  This 
was  clothing  with  a  body  a  spectre  of 
dread  that  more  than  once  before  had  stood 
m  his  path. 

"For her  sake! "he  repeated  hoarsely. 
"Madge,  if  you  know  anything  about  her 
that  I  don't  know,  tell  me  at  once — do 
you  hear  ! — at  once,  and  be  done  with  it" 

Madge  was  silent  When  she  had  laid 
her  plot  she  had  not  taken  thought  for 
sach  a  contingency  as  this,  so  was  un- 
prepared to  meet  it  After  all,  she  was  a 
bad  plotter,  and  was  acting  very  much  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  now. 


"Gome,  Matlge,  speak  out,"  he  said; 
and  liow  his  voice  grew  stem  and 
peremptory. 

Still  Madge  was  silent  If  she  were 
to  tell  him  the  story  the  newspaper 
paragraph  told,  he  might  be  quick  enough 
to  discover  the  source  of  her  inspiration 
for  the  mirror  picture,  and  might  hate  her 
for  ever  for  the  deed  she  had  done. 

He  stood  still,  waiting  for  her  answer. 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  once 
more.     "  I  beg — I  entreat ^"  she  began. 

"No,not  that,"  heinterrupted.  **Giveme 
a  reason — a  simple,  straightforward  reason 
why  I  am  not  to  go  in  search  of  this  young 
lady — a  guest  in  our  house,  with  every 
claim  to  our  coartesy." 

A  reason,  a  simple,  straightforward 
reason!  She  could  have  given  him  one 
had  she  dared.  "My  love;  is  not  that 
reason  enough ) "  she  would  have  liked  to 
cry  out  of  her  full  breaking  heart  "  The 
love  that  led  me  to  sacrifice  myself  in  a 
hatefal  marriage ;  the  love  that  is  making 
me  do  unworthy  things  now ;  the  love  that 
will  send  me  to  my  grave  should  you 
choose  this  young  woman  or  any  other  but 
me  for  your  wife  1 "  «  ^^ j 

A  hot  rush  of  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
She  stumbled  forward  and  clung  to  his 
arm. 

"  Lance,  Lance,"  she  cried  passionately, 
"  I  can't  give  you  a  reason.  There  is  one 
— a  strong  one " 

"  Give  it  me,"  he  interrupted  doggedly. 
"  It  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

"It  would  be  impossible!"  she  cried, 
her  tears  almost  choking  her.  ,  She  broke 
off  for  a  moment,  and  then  her  voice  rose 
to  a  loud  passionate  cry.  "  Oh,  Lance, 
Lance,  will  you  not  trust  me  after  all  these 
years  of — of  companionship  ]  It  is  not  of 
myself  I  am  thinking  now — not  of  Miss 
Shore  even — only  of  you.  I  beg — I  implore 
you,  let  her  go,  or  your  life,  your  whole 
life,  may  be  wrecked." 

Something  in  her  tone  startled  him.  If 
his  heart  had  not  been  full  of  the  thoughts 
of  another  woman,  he  must  have  heard 
the  cry  of  wounded  love  in  this  one's 
voice. 

As  it  was,  he  only  thought  that  she  was 
strangely  excited,  and  was  using  language 
which  she  was  not  warranted  in  using. 

He  tried  to  disengage  his  arm  from  her 
clasp.  "You  are  ttdking  wildly,  Madge; 
be  reasonable." 

His  words  stung  her.  Yet  she  clung 
to  his  arm. 

"Is  it  unreasonable  to  implore  you  to 
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think  of  yoor  life  in  the  future — to  try 
to  save  you  from  the  wiles  of  an  evil 
woman '' 

Here  he  coldly  and  firmly  released  his 
arm  from  her  clasp. 

"  That  wOl  do,  Madge  —  you've  said 
enough  for  one  day/'  he  said  sternly. 

As  if  struck  by  a  sudden  thought,  he 
went  back  to  the  room  they  had  just 
quitted,  and  came  out  again  in  a  few 
seconds  with  one  or  two  of  the  sprays  of 
the  dead  stephanotis  in  his  hand.  Then^ 
without  another  word  to  or  look  at  Madge, 
he  went 

She  stood  staring  after  him  through  her 
blinding  tears.  This  was  the  man  whom 
she  had  accused  of  treating  life  as  a 
jest,  and  of  never  being  in  earnest  from 
year's  end  to  year's  endl  Well,  he  was 
desperately — it  might  be  fatally — in  earnest 
now,  not  a  doubt. 


THE  DEVEREUX. 


"  Yes,  I  know,"  says  Dry-as-dust,  "  but 
it's  all  a  myth.  Lord  John  Thynne  used 
to  show  the  very  ring,  did  he?  Well, 
Clarendon,  writing  in  1641,  is  the  first  to 
mention  the  ring  story,  and  he  rejects  it 
as  'a  loose  report.'  Manningham,  who 
was  keeping  a  diary  in  1600,  does  indeed 
refer  to  a  ring ;  but  his  ring  is  one  given 
to  Elizabeth  by  Essex,  and  by  her  worn 
till  her  death.  Ko ;  the  ring  story  comes 
from  ^  A  Eomance  of  the  Most  Renowned 
Qaeen  and  her  Great  Favourite,'  published 
in  1650,  and  republished  again  and  again 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  drama- 
tised j  and  the  Sieur  Aubery  du  Maurier 
reprinted  it  in  French;  and  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Spelman  got  over  the  difficulty  of 
Essex  entrusting  such  a  precious  token  to 
the  wife  of  his  deadly  enemy,  by  saying — 
on  the  authority  of  her  ancestor,  Sir  £. 
Carey — that  Essex  told  his  '  boy '  to  give 
it  to  Lady  Scrope,  the  Countess  of  Not- 
tingham's sister,  and  that  the  stupid  fellow 
gave  it  to  the  wrong  sister.  Anyhow,  the 
story  is  apocryphal;  Eanke  has  declared 
against  it." 

Well,  I  will  stick  to  it,  nevertheless; 
and  I  think  most  of  my  readers  will  prefer 
the  persistent  English  tradition  to  tiie 
scepticism  of  the  German  historiaa  I 
do  and  will  believe  that  the  ring  went 
wrong ;  and  that  the  Queen,  maddened  at 
the  loss  of  her  cousin  and  prime  favourite, 
did  give  the  Countess  a  most  unqueenly 
shaking,  crying  out  in  her  agony,  '<God 


may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  shalL"  It 
was  a  murder ;  and  the  murder,  too,  of  a 
man  of  old  blood;  for  the  Devereoz— 
d'Evreux,  from  that  bright  Norman  town 
with  the  pretty  little  flamboyant  Cathedral 
full  of  splendid  stained  glass — really  came 
in  with  the  Conqueror,  and  got  a  slice  of 
land  on  the  Welsh  border,  in  Hereford. 
There  was  a  Devereux — Sur  John,  the 
second  Lord — who  went  with  Du  Gaesclin 
to  Spain,  on  that  romantic  expedition 
which  expelled  the  hated  Pedro  the 
Cruel  But  the  Black  Prince  came  in, 
and  Pedro's  gold  outweighed  the  prayers 
of  the  Spaniards.  So  the  Prince  declared 
against  Henry  of  Trastannare,  and  called 
Devereux  and  Du  Guesclin'a  other  English 
volunteers  to  join  him,  their  liege  lord. 
Ey-and-by  Devereux  was  Governor  of  the 
Limousin,  and  was  with  the  Prince  at  the 
sack  of  Limoges. 

In  1461  a  Devereux  married  Lord 
Ferrers's  heiress,  and  though  he  died 
fighting  for  Richard  at  Bosworth,  his  son 
by  Ceoly,  coheiress  of  Boorchier,  Eail  of 
Essex,  became  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chartley, 
and  by-and-by  Viscount  Hereford.  He  was 
a  sailor-officer,  commanding  the  Imperyall 
Carrik,  one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  big  ships; 
and  his  grandson  Walter,  after  some 
squabbling  with  Leicester,  got  the  Qaeen 
to  grant  him  a  large  piece  of  Ulster, 
and,  more  marvellous  still,  to  undertake  to 
find  half  the  army  for  conquering  it  She 
also  lent  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  a  large 
sum  for  that  day,  but  took  care  to  secure 
a  first  mortgage  on  some  of  his  estates. 
His  grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Grey, 
Marquis  of  Dorset,  so  that  he  was  the 
Qcieen's  kinsman ;  but  she  insisted,  neyer- 
theless,  that  if  the  money  was  not  repaid 
in  three  years,  the  estates  should  be  hera. 
Essex  had  great  hopes;  Carew,  the 
Norrises,  and  Lord  Bich  joined  him. 
Ireland  was  nearer  than  America;  and, 
though  there  was  no  gold,  there  was  land 
and  cattle,  and  "natives"  who  might  he 
made  to  work  for  Englishmen,  as  the 
Spaniard  was  making  the  West  Indians 
work  for  him.  But  the  Ulster  Irish  were 
not  so  unwarlike  as  the  Indians;  and 
Essex  was  soon  in  the  same  plight  as  the 
man  who  sold  the  living  bear's  skio.  Of 
course  he  sowed  dissension  among  the 
clans ;  the  O'Neil,  whom  the  Eoglish  bad 
made  Baron  Dungannon,  joined  him;  so 
did  another  O'miJ,  Sir  Brian  MacPhelim. 
But  the  head  O'Neil,  Tirlough  Luineacb, 
elected  successor  of  Shane,  was  not  to  be 
caught  by  the  shallow  pretence  that  Essex 
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had  only  come  to  driye  the  Scots  out  of 
Antrim,  and  stood  on  his  defence.  The 
Yolanteers,  who  had  not  expected  hard 
kaocks,  began  to  go  home ;  and,  defeated 
in  a  raid  into  Tirloagh's  country,  Essex 
felt  he  must  make  a  new  money  arrange- 
ment^ and  begged  Elizabeth  to  take  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  land  in 
discharge  of  the  ten  thousand.  She 
would  not  let  him  off  his  bond,  and  his  debt 
to  her  hung  as  a  burden  about  his  son. 
But  she  sent  him  a  few  men,  with  whom  he 
waited  about  in  Garrickfergus  till  disease 
had  reduced  his  army  to  two  hundred.  He 
WAS  then  glad  to  escape  to  the  Pdle,  haying 
played  a  hero's  part  in  sharing  his  men's 
Bufferings,  spending  his  nights  in  rooms 
full  of  the  dead  and  dying,  but  having 
done  nothing  towards  planting  his  colony. 
Later  in  the  year  (1574),  haying  got  the 
O'Donnells  to  side  with  him  against  the 
rival  clao,  he  made  a  raid  into  Tyrone, 
"carefully  burning  all  the  O'Neils'  corn" 
and  massacring  such  old  men,  women,  and 
children  as  could  not  escape  him.  This 
partly  satisfied  the  Queen,  who  was 
anxious  that  "something  should  be  done;" 
and  its  cruelty  was  a  matter  of  course. 
His  next  exploit,  however,  surpassed  even 
the  usual  limit  of  "Irish  atrocities."  He 
wanted  to  make  an  example  of  somebody, 
and  Sir  Brian  MacPhelim  was  the  only 
chief  who  was  friendly  enough  to  accept  an 
invitation.  So  a  rich  feast  was  prepared 
at  Belfast,  at  which  Brian,  his  wife,  and 
brother,  and  retainers  were  royally 
banqueted.  Suddenly  Essex's  soldiers 
rushed  in  and  slew  every  Irish  guest  save 
the  chief,  his  wife,  and  brother.  They 
were  taken  to  Dublin,  hanged  and 
quartered.  Essex  trusted  that  "  this  little 
execution  hath  broken  the  faction,  and 
made  them  all  afeard."  But  it  did  not 
make  them  more  anxious  to  place  them- 
selves under  English  government;  and 
Deputy  Fitzv^illiam  at  last  persuaded 
Elizabeth  to  order  Essex  home. 

Something,  however,  he  would  do  before 
evacuating  Ulster,  and  as  the  Antrim  Scots 
were  reaUy  worse  enemies,  because  more 
stubborn  than  the  Irish,  he  determined 
with  the  help  of  the  latter  to  drive  them 
out  Marching  himself  by  land,  he  sent 
Norris  with  three  ships — one  commanded 
by  Drake — to  Bathlin  Island,  where  the 
chief  of  the  Scots  had  sent  for  safety  the 
women  and  children.  For  four  days  the 
place  held  out  against  Norris's  guns.  Then 
it  surrendered  on  terms,  which  were 
broken,  as  they  had  been  by  Lord  Grey 


and  Raleigh  some  years  before,  when  Fort 
del  Ore,  near  Dingle,  capitulated.  The 
defenders — almost  all  old  men,  the  clan 
being  on  the  mainland  looking  out  for 
Essex — were  killed,  and  then  the  women 
and  children  were  hunted  (and  smoked) 
out  of  the  caves  in  which  they  had  taken 
refuge,  and  all  slaughtered. 

The  Queen  regarded  this  exploit  with 
special  gratificatioa  Mr.  Froude  quotes 
the  despatches  which  testify  to  her  joy. 
This  was  Essex's  last  achievement.  With 
his  gore-dripping  laurels  he  went  over  to 
London,  and,  despite  the  sinister  influence 
of  Burghley,  got  his  Irish  estates  confirmed 
by  the  Queen,  who  also  made  him  Earl 
Marshal  of  Ireland. 

He  was  not  happy  at  home ;  for  his  wife, 
Lettice  KnoUys^  after  more  than  twelve 
years  of  marriage,  fell  in  love  with  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  she  married  less 
than  two  years  after  Essex's  death.  Kind 
people,  of  course,  said  he  had  been  poisoned. 

His  son  Eobert,  a  delicate  and  precocious 
boy,  succeeded,  his  grandfather  KnoUys 
told  him,  "to  lands  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  state  of  the  pdorest  Earl  in  England." 
While  at  Cambridge,  he  was  actually 
driven  to  complain  to  his  guardian  Burgh* 
ley  that  he  had  not  enough  of  decent 
clothes  for  his  use.  Before  this,  when  ten 
years  old,  he  had  been  brought  to  Court, 
where,  as  the  Queen's  cousin,  he  insisted 
on  wearing  his  hat  in  her  presence.  She, 
on  the  same  plea  of  cousinship,  wanted  to 
kiss  him,  but  he  stoutly  refused;  and  it 
was  not  till  ten  years  after  that  his  step- 
father persuaded  him  to  reappear  at  Court, 
hoping  to  use  his  "goodly  person" — he 
had  grown  up  very  handsome  —  as  a 
counterpoise  to  Ealeigh.  His  bravery  at 
Zutphen  had  made  him  popular;  and  it 
was  soon  said  of  Elizabeth : 

"Nobody  is  with  her  but  my  Lord 
Essex ;  and  at  night  my  Lord  is  at  cards 
or  one  game  or  another  with  her,  that  he 
cometh  not  to  his  own  lodging  till  birds 
sing  in  the  niorning." 

Yet  already  he  began  to  show  his 
temper.  When  the  Queen  ill-treated  his 
sister  "  to  please  that  knave  Raleigh,"  he 
left  the  house  where  both  were  staying 
and  rode  to  Sandwich,  resolved  to  go  back 
to  Holland,  and  hardly  yielding  to  the 
remonstrances  of  Sir  R.  Carey,  whom 
Elizabeth  sent  to  appease  him.  He  got 
jealous  of  Blount,  afterwards  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  and  husband  of  one  of  his  sisters. 
Blount  was  wearing  on  his  sleeve  a  gold 
chess-queen,  given  him  by  the  Queen. 
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"  Now  I  perceive  every  fool  mufit  wear 
a  favoar/'  growled  EsseZi  and  a  dael  was 
the  resalfc. 

"  By  God's  death/'  remarked  Elizabeth, 
*'  it  were  fitting  some  one  should  take  him 
down  and  teach  him  better  manners,  or 
there  were  no  rnle  with  him." 

Never  happy  at  Court,  Essex  escaped  in 
1588,  and  eailed  in  the  Swiftsore  for 
Pxiitngal,  leaving  Norris  and  Drake  to 
follow.  Bat,  thongh  he  was  first  ashore, 
wading  through  the  surf ;  and  then,  riding 
np  to  the  gates  of  Lisbon,  challenged  any 
of  the  Spanish  garrison  to  single  combat ; 
he  went  ^^ck  as  soon  as  he  got  Elizabeth's 
peremptory  order  for  his  retom.  Poor 
fellow  I  fihe  wanted  the  three  thousand 
pounds  that  she  had  lent  him ;  and  he  had 
to  sell  one  of  his  manors  to  satisfy  her. 
Cecil  had  begun  to  thwart  him ;  and  his 
secret  marriage  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
widow,  Walsingham's  daughter,  made  the 
Queen  furious.  Essex  shunned  the  storm  by 
going  over  to  help  Henry  of  Navarre 
against  the  League. 

At  last  the  Queen  sent  for  him.  They 
had  a  week  of  '^jollity  and  feasting," 
and  she  wept  when,  under  strict  in- 
junctions to  avoid  all  personal  risk,  he 
went  back  to  his  command.  He  had  with 
.  him  his  Chartley  tenants,  and  knighted 
nearly  two  dozen  of  them — this  was  one 
of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  on  which, 
by-and-by,  he  was  condemned  to  death. 
Home  again,  he  fell  in  with  Francis  Bacon, 
a  struggling  barrister,  who  thought  him- 
self ill-used  by  the  Cecils,  Bacon  advised 
him  to  give  up  foreign  wars,  and  "  secure 
domestical  greatness.  Essex  tried  hard 
to  ^et  his  new  friend  made  Attorney  or 
Solicitor- General  j  and,  failing  in  both,  he 
gave  him  land  at  Twickenham,  worth  one 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  Bacon's 
brother,  Anthony,  became  his  secretary,  and 
Essex  House  soon  rivalled  the  Foreign  Office 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  intelli- 
genca  It  was  from  information  received 
that  Essex  was  able  to  warn  Elizabeth  of 
the  plot  to  poison  her,  in  which  her  Jew 
physician,  Eoderigo  Lopez,  was  the  chief 
agent.  The  whole  thing  is  obscure ;  for 
there  was  absolutely  no  reason  for  Lopez's 
treachery,  and  Elizabeth  was  quite  justified 
in  calling  her  informant  *'  a  rash  and 
temerarious  youth;"  but  Essex  brought 
such  proofs  that,  plot  or  no  plot,  Lopez 
was  put  to  death.  This  drew  Elizabeth 
closer  to  Essex,  and  in  1556,  he  was  allowed 
to  sail  against  Spain,  which  had  just  taken 
Calais,  and  seemed  generally  formidable. 


The  Queen  took  leave  of  him  in  a  pathetic 
letter,  and  sent  him  a  prayer  of  her  own 
making.  Just  before  sailing  he  showed  his 
unselfishness  by  writing  several  letters  to 
try  to  get  Bacon  the  Mastership  of  the 
Bolls. 

His  aim  was  threefold :  to  cripple 
Spain  by  capturing  the  Indies'  fleet,  to 
harry  her  coasts,  and  by  seizing  Cadiz  to 
''leave  a  thorn  in  her  side."  Even  here 
Essex  was  thwarted ;  the  councU  of  war 
appointed  Raleigh  to  lead  the  attack  on 
Cadiz ;  and  Essex  had  to  content  himself 
with  thrusting  his  ship,  the  Ark  Royal,  close 
to  Raleigh's.  At  last  he  got  leave  to  do  what 
he  had  wished  to  do  at  first — make  a  land 
attack  with  three  thousand  men ;  he  dashed 
at  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  drove  all  before 
him  into  Cadiz  market-place.  The  town 
surrendered,  and  next  day  the  citadel. 
"  The  Earl,''  wrote  Raleigh  to  Cecil,  "  hath 
behaved  himself  both  valiantly  and  ad- 
visedly in  the  highest  degree;  without 
pride,  without  favour;  and  hath  gotten 
great  favour  and  much  love  of  all."  Yet 
it  was  surely  ill-advised  to  allow  pillagOi 
and  lay  the  blame  on  the  Dutch  allies ;  and 
to  have  seized  at  Faro  the  library  of  Osorio, 
the  learned  Bishop  of  Algaive,  was  hardly 
atoned  for  by  presenting  it  to  the  Bodleian. 

The  main  objects  of  the  expedition  were 
lost ;  Cadiz  was  not  retained  j  and,  thongh 
Essex  begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay  behind 
with  twelve  ships,  the  treasure-fleet  was 
not  waited  for.  It  sailed  into  the  Tagas 
two  days  after  the  English  had  gone  home. 
As  it  was,  the  prizes  were  only  valued  at 
thirteen  thousand  pounds.  Elizabeth 
grumbled,  and  with  characteristic  meanness 
haggled  over  the  distribution  of  the  money. 

But  Essex  was  the  hero  of  the  hour] 
sermons  were  preached  in  his  praise,  amid 
the  applause  which  in  that  day  greeted 
popular  sermons;  his  popularity  "made 
the  old  fox  Burghley  to  crouch  and 
whine,"  thongh  Cecil,  now  Qaeen's 
Secretary,  was  as  ill-disposed  as  ever,  and 
said,  "I  am  more  braved  by  him  than 
ever  I  was  by  any  one  in  my  life."  And 
now  Bacon,  who  had  probably  already 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  the  Cecilp,  began 
plying  Essex  with  advice.  He  was  to  give 
up  military  ambition;  to  remove  the  im- 
pression of  his  being  self-opinionated ;  to 
disguise  his  feelings ;  to  yield  his  personal 
likings  at  the  Qaeen's  will— all  very  easy 
for  a  cold,  crafty  nature  like  Bacon's,  bat 
wholly  impossible  for  Essex,  unless  he  was 
to  become  other  than  himself. 

Then  came  the  ill-fated  Azores  expedition, 
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on  sailiog  for  whi^h  he  .wrote  to  tha  Q  laen 
in  terms  of  adalation  excessive  even 
for  that  time,  and  Cecil  replied :  **  The 
Q  leen  is  now  so  disposed  to  have  as  all 
love  yon,  as  she  and  I  do  every  night  talk 
like  angels  of  you." 

What  with  storms  and  restrictions  in 
the  sealed  orders,  the  fleet  did  nothing. 
Baleigh  parted  company,  and  took  Fayal, 
a  feat  which  Eisez  had  reserved  for 
himself.  A  reprimand  to  Baleigh  from 
the  council  of  war  must  have  been 
poor  consolation  to  his  chief  for  being 
done  out  of  the  one  little  success  of 
the  expedition,  for  the  treasure-fleet  sailed 
by  in  the  night,  and  though  the  English 
parsued,  they  only  captured  four  heavily- 
laden  merchantmen.  Essex  landed  at 
S&int  Michael's,  where  nothing  could  be 
got  but  oranges,  and  sailed  home,  saved 
from  a  large  Spanish  fleet  that  was  way- 
laying him  by  the  same  storms  which  had 
harassed  him  all  through.  The  Qieen 
received  him  coldly,  reproaching  him  for 
uikindness  to  Baleigh,  and  touching  him 
where  he  was  most  sensitive  by  making 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, '<  for  his  services  at  Cadiz  "  This 
was  certainly  unfair,  for  whatever  glory 
was  gained  at  Cadiz  was  due  to  Essex. 
He  was  the  more  galled  because  the  new 
Earl,  being  High  Admiral,  took  precedence 
of  other  Earls,  even  of  him  who  by  two 
descents  was  kin  to  Eoyalty.  Essex  sulked, 
and  called  for  a  trial  by  combat  between 
Nottingham,  or  any  of  his  sons,  and  him- 
self, and  when  Elizabeth  heard  about  it,  she 
took  his  part.  Burghley,  she  said,  had 
misled  her,  and  her  cousin  was  quite  right 
in  being  indignant  at  the  loss  of  position. 
She  tried  to  make  Nottingham  yield  the 
*'pas,"  and  when  he  declined,  she  made 
Essex  Eurl-Marshal,  and  thus  secured  him 
precedence  after  alL  Did  this  encourage 
him  to  turn  his  back  soon  after  on  the 
Qaeen  in  the  Council  ?  Not  only  so,  but, 
if  Baleigh  is  to  be  believed,  he  said : 
"  Your  conditions  are  as  crooked  ai  your 
carcase."  Elizabeth  gave  him  a  violent 
box  on  the  ears,  crying :  *'  Go  and  be 
hanged,  you  unmannerly  knave  ! "  Then 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  said  he 
would  not  brook  such  treatment  from  her 
father.  How  far  the  story  is  garbled  we 
know  not ;  Bileigh  was  sure  to  make  the 
worit  of  anything  Eisex  might  do;  and 
three  months  after  he  received  a  formal 
pardon,  protesting  all  the  while  that  the 
Qaeen  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  and 
that  he  was  the  injured  party. 


And  now  came  the  turning  point  of  his 
life.  *'  Study  Ireland,"  said  Bacon,  his  evil 
genius ;  and  so  when  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Bagenal  by  Hugh  0*Neil  made  it  needful 
to  send  over  troops  and  a  good  General,  he 
would  go,  though  he  felt  that  failure  was 
almost  certain,  and  though  the  eagerness 
of  the  Cecils  to  ship  him  off  ought  to  have 
warned  him.  He  was  as  pleased  as  a  boy 
at  having  almost  sovereign  power  and  an 
army  of  eighteen  thousand  men ;  but  the 
Dublin  Council,  doubtless  moved  by  Cecil, 
at  once  began  thwarting  him.  His  plan — 
the  best — was  to  dash  at  once  into  Uister. 
*'No,"  they  said,  "you  can't  victual  your 
army  there."  So  precious  time  was  lost 
in  a  military  parade  through  the  South. 

At  Arklow,  where  alone  there  was  any 
fighting,  his  new  troops  did  not  stand  fire ; 
and  as  ha  returned  he  was  attacked  by 
Bory  O'More  in  what  the  Irish  call  "  the 
pass  of  plumes,"  from  the  number  of 
gallants  whose  feathers  were  scattered  in 
the  skirmish. 

After  decimating  the  troops  that  had 
been  beaten  at  Arklow,  and  shooting  Piers 
Walsh,  one  of  their  officers,  Essex  at  last 
marched  north  with  four  thousand  men, 
all  he  had  left.  Elizabeth  pursued  him 
with  scolding  letters ;  first  he  was  making 
too  many  knights ;  next  she  protested 
against  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  his  mother's 
third  husband,  being  on  his  council ;  worst 
of  all,  he  had  made  Southampton  master  of 
his  horse,  although  the  fellow  had  secretly 
married  a  maid  of  honour,  a  far  worse  sin 
in  Elizabeth's  eyes  than  "  compromising  " 
half-a-dozen  of  them. 

Now  Hugh  O'Neil  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  English  Court,  and  was  in  all  respects 
the  very  opposite  of  the  tjpical  Ulster 
chieftain.  He  had  been  made  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  was  cultured  after  the  peculiar 
Tudor  fashion.  So  when  he  had  persuaded 
Essex  to  meet  him  quite  alone,  each  riding 
his  horse  six  yards  into  the  river  which 
sundered  their  armies,  Essex  may  well  have 
thought : 

"What  quarrel  has  Eagland  with  this 
maul  He  only  wants  his  rights,  as  I 
should  in  his  case."  And  at  a  second 
meeting  peace  was  arranged,  even  freedom 
of  worship  being  granted  to  "  Papists," 
though.  Essex  chaffed  O'Neil  about  his 
insistance  on  this  point.  "  Thou  cares t  as 
much  for  religion  as  my  horse  here." 

Tyrone  undertook  to  force  the  lesser 
chiefs  to  accept  England's  suzerainty, 
and  to  bring  over  also  his  great  rival, 
O'Donnell;    and   Eisex   <<  went    to   take 
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phasic  at  Drogheda" — the  Lrish  climate 
seems  to  hare  agreed  badly  with  the 
English  of  tha*;  day. 

Eb'zibeth  was  f  orions  to  think  that  the 
arch-traitor  should  be  let  off  so  easily. 
Her  letter  was  so  violent  that  Essex 
honiedly  swore  in  some  Lords  Justices, 
gave  the  army  to  Ormond,  and  went  post- 
haste to  London,  rushing  into  the  Qaeen's 
bed-chamber,  travel-stamed  as  he  was,  at 
ten  am.  The  Qaeen  received  him  kiadly 
— whenever  he  could  see  her  alone,  he  was 
always  sure  to  get  on  well  with  her — and 
later  in  the  day  gave  him  a  *MSte-^tSte" 
of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  Cecil  saw 
her;  and  when  Eseez  came  again,  her 
manner  was  quite  changed,  and  next  day 
he  was  confined  to  York  Houfe  on  various 
charges,  one  of  them  being  forcing  himself 
into  the  Boyal  bed-chamber.  The  day 
before  his  wife  had  had  a  child,  but  he  was 
forbidden  to  see  her,  and  was  cut  off  from 
all  his  friends.  He  fell  ill ;  but  the  Queen 
was  implacable,  though  by-and-by  she  sent 
eight  doctors  to  report  on  his  case.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1599,  prayers  were  put  up 
in  the  city  churches  for  Essex's  recovery 
and  restoration  to  Boyal  favour.  He  sent 
a  New  Year's  gift  to  the  Qaeen,  who 
returned  it;  and  Lady  Bich,  his  sister,  was 
ref  ased  leave  to  see  him.  Only  the  very 
critical  state  of  his  health  prevented  his 
being  brought  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
though  he  wrote  a  piteous  letter  begging  to 
be  spared  that  indignity. 

Meanwhile  Bacon,  professing  to  work  for 
Essex,  was  really  doing  his  uttermost  to  ag- 
gravate the  charges  against  him.  The  trial 
did  not  begin  till  June,  1600,  the  charges 
being :  The  journey  into  Munster ;  the  dis- 
honourable treaty  with  the  arch-rebel 
Tyrone ;  the  contemptuous  leaving  of  his 
command;  the  promoting  of  Southampton ; 
the  lavish  making  of  knights.  Having  their 
cue  to  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  Coke  outdid 
himself  in  coarse  violence,  and  Bacon  followed 
with  petty  slanders  about  Essex  having 
allowed  Hay  ward's  "Henry  the  Fourth" 
to  be  dedicated  to  him  in  words  only  ap- 
plicable to  Boyalty.  Essex  forced  Cecil  to 
admit  that  he  was  clear  of  the  charge  of 
disloyally  yielding  to  Tyrone;  neverthe- 
less the  Lord  Keeper  sentenced  him  to  be 
disoQiesed  from  all  offices,  and  imprison- 
ment in  Essex  House  during  the  Qaeen's 
pleasure.  The  history  of  the  trial  is 
obscure ;  only  a  fragment  of  Bacon's  report 
survives. 

Symes  Morison  probably  tells  truth  as 
far  as  he  knew  it ;  but  (despite  Mr.  Sped- 


ding)  it  is  almost  certain  diat  "  Tyrone's 
propositions,"  on  which  document  the  ac- 
cusation mainly  rested,  was  one  of  those 
malignant  forgeries,  "at  which,"  says  Mr. 
S.  ll  Lee,  "the  highest  dignitaries  of 
Elizabeth's  Court  habitually  connived." 

Essex's  imprisonment  was  not  severe. 
His  hoilth  again  failing,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  his  undo  KnoUys  in  Oxford- 
shire, and,  after  several  humble  letters,  M 
of  the  grovelling  flattery  in  which  she 
delighted,  the  Queen,  at  the  end  of  Aogost, 
set  him  an  liberty.  But  the  estrangement 
seemed  complete.  To  congratulations  on 
her  accession  anniversary,  and  other  letter?, 
he  got  no  reply.  There  seemed  nothing 
for  it  but  to  do  as  he  had  often  threatened 
to  do  before — remove  by  force  the  men  who 
stood  between  him  and  his  kinswoman's 
favour.  He  had  many  adherents;  bat 
news  that  he  had  been  betrayed  led  him  to 
hurry  on  his  risbg.  The  City,  he  felt 
sure,  was  with  him,  and  would  help  him 
to  put  pressure  on  the  Cecils;  but  when 
he  got  to  Fenchurch  Street,  not  a  single 
citizen  had  joined  him ;  the  Sheriff,  a  pro- 
fessed friend,  had  disappeared,  and  he 
found  Cecil's  brother  proclaiming  him  and 
his  adherents  traitors.  A  rush  to  White- 
hall showed  him  that  all  the  approaches 
were  barricaded.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  attacked  his  tvro 
hundred  men.  Essex  House  was  besieged, 
and,  instead  of  sallying  out  sword  in  hand 
and  playing  the  hero's  game,  as  he  did 
at  Cadiz — ''  the  most  brilliant  exploit  of 
English  Srms,"  says  Macaulay,  "between 
Agincourt  and  Blenheim  " — he  surrendered 
on  condition  that  his  followers  should  get 
fair  treatment.  His  trial  is  Bacon's  con- 
demn ition. 

Of  course  Essex  was  condemned ;  though 
had  he  begged  for  pardon,  Elizabeth  would 
probably  have  relented,  in  spite  of  Baleigh's 
cruel  letter  to  Cecil  urging  him  not  to 
relent. 

The  ring  story  I  have  already  dealt  with. 
To  Biron,  Henry  the  Fourth's  envoy,  the 
Qieen  spoke  very  bitterly  of  E^sex;  and 
she  thanked  James  the  Sixth  for  his 
servile  congratulations  that  rebellion  was 
suppressed.  Bacon  published  an  "apology" 
which  only  sets  his  character  in  a  yet  baser 
light ;  but  all  eulogies  of  the  Earl  were 
rigorously  suppressed ;  what  were  written 
had  to  be  published  at  Antwerp,  where 
there  was  something  like  a  free  press. 

Poor  Essex  1  Of  his  really  sweet 
nature,  his  letter  to  his  fellow  sufferer 
Southampton,  and  his  prayers  to  Lords 
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Morley  and  De  la  Warr  to  be  forgiven  for 
leading  their  sons  astray,  are  evidence. 
He  wrote  love-songs — **  There  is  none,  oh 
none,  but  yon/'  and  "Change  thy  mind 
since  she  doth  change/'  and  a  few  more  are 
preserved  in  manuscript  collections — and 
he  largely  patronised  the  drama.  Naturally, 
Southampton's  friend  would  be  intimate 
with  Shakespeare. 

There  is  only  one  more  Devereux,  hisson, 
the  ''  Essex  "  of  the  Civil  Wars,  in  whose 
favour  his  father's  attainder  was  reversed 
by  James,  in  1604.  At  fourteen,  James,  who 
thought  his  father  had  been  done  to  death, 
married  him  to  an  heiress  of  the  Howards. 
But  while  the  lad  was  away  on  the  grand 
tour,  his  wife  fell  in  love  ynth  James's  hand- 
some favourite,  Carr.  James  deserted 
Essex,  making  Carr  Earl  of  Somerset,  that 
Lady  Essex — who,  dressed  as  a  page,  had 
held  his  horse  while  he  fought  her 
husband,  and  who  was  suing  for  a  divorce 
—might  not  lose  rank  by  marrying  him.* 

This  Essex  was  the  last  of  his  raca 
His  conduct  in  the  Civil  War  every- 
body knows.  "  Stone  dead  hath  no  fellow/' 
was  his  advice  as  to  Strafford,  so  con- 
vinced was  he  that  the  King's  promise 
to  give  up  his  adviser  could  not  be  trusted. 
Charles  showed  his  folly  by  trying  to  win 
Essexover  byhonoursand  compliments ;  but 
he  went  straight  on  on  the  constitutional 
line,  showed  hisfather's  bravery  when  a  regi- 
ment was  mnning  away  at  Edgehill ;  made 
the  great  blonder  of  carrying  ms  army  into 
Cornwall,  where  it  had  to  surrender ;  and 
anticipated  the  ''self-denying  ordinance  "  by 
resigning.  He  was  then  very  ill ;  and  dying 
not  long  after,  had  a  splendid  state  funeral. 
So  end  the  Devereux 
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As  a  rule,  there  is  an  obvious  reason 
why  particular  industries  should  be  cen- 
tralised in  particular  places,  and  we  at 
once  understand  why  this  should  be  a 
cotton  centre  and  that  a  hardware  centre ; 
why  this  should  be  famous  for  iron- 
fonndries  and  ship-building  and  that  for 
its  glass-making;  why  there  should  be 
special  neighbourhoods  for  the  production 
of  pottery,  or  bricks,  or  cider,  or  cheese, 
or  bacon,  or  fruit.      But,  on  the  other 

It  ia  some  consolation  that  Oarr  and  Lady 
^wex.  accused  of  Sir  T.  Overbury'a  murder,  ended 
1  ^^-S  ^^^  another  as  vehemently  as  tfaev  had 
loved.  For  years  they  lived  in  the  same  house, 
poor,  wretchod,  without  exchanging  a  word. 


hand,  to  the  uninitiated  outsider  it  would 
appear  that  chance  or  tradition  has  as 
much  to  do  with  the  clinging  around 
certain  localities  of  certain  industries,  as 
any  particular  adaptability  of  the  locality. 
For  instance,  he  does  not  at  first  sight 
understand  why  Nottingham  should  be 
famous  for  lace-making,  or  Coventry  for 
ribbon,  or  Backinghamshire  for  chair- 
making,  or  Bedfordshire  and  Hertfordshire 
for  straw-plaiting,  or  the  country  around 
Norwich  for  weaving,  or  Kent  should 
remain  as  it  always  has  been,  famous  for 
paper-making. 

Of  course  there  are  reasons — as  a  rule, 
historical — for  these  seemingly  accidental 
concentrations;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Kent  paper-making  trade  the  reason  is 
simple  and  practical — that  in  Kent  there 
is  an  unlimited  supply  of  pure  spring 
water,  which  can  be  used  without  filtra- 
tion. Papers  that  are  made  in  Kent 
ceuld  not  be  made  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere  water  of 
sufficient  clearness  to  produce  the  brilliant 
purity  of  colour  for  which  the  Kentish 
paper  is  famous. 

The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was 
probably  at  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire; 
but  there  is  historical  evidence  that  paper- 
mills  existed  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  early 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  They  have 
never  deserted  the  neighbourhood,  and, 
so  famous  have  the  nulls  built  on  the 
Cray,  the  Darent,  and  the  Medway  be- 
come, that  there  is  hardly  a  comer  of  the 
world  where  Kentish  paper,  like  the  New- 
castle grindstone,  is  not  to  be  found. 

Snugly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
pleasant  Darent  river — nay,  over  the  river 
itself — is  the  particular  mill  which  we 
have  chosen  as  a  type — that  of  Messrs. 
Spalding  and  Hodge,  standing  within  the 
parish  of  Horton  Kirby,  and  known  by 
that  name,  although  close  to  the  Faming- 
ham  Boad  station  and  the  village  of  Sutton 
at  Hone. 

There  has  been  a  paper-mill  on  this  spot 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years;  but,  be- 
tween the  Georgian  mill  which  depended 
upon  the  little  Darent  for  its  motive  power 
and  upon  a  rough  Kentish  road  for  its 
means  of  transport,  and  its  deecendant  of 
to-day,  fitted  up  with  the  latest  steam  ap- 
pliances and  close  to  a  busy  main-line  of 
railway,  the  di£ference  is  enormous. 

After  passing  through  an  arch  of  the 
railway  triaduct,  which  forms  an  imposing, 
although  hardly  a  beautiful,  entrance  to 
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(he  premiBOB,  we  are  at  onoe  transported 
from  the  tranquil  world  of  shady  lanes, 
hop-gardens,  froit-groands,  and  orchards 
into  the  bnsy,  active  sphere  of  advanced 
modem  industry.  Immense  ranges  of 
buQdings  surround  us ;  tall  chimneys  rise 
up  on  all  sides;  but  rarely  is  the  sweet 
country  air  tainted  bv  exhalations  from 
them,  for  the  coal  usea  is  smokeless;  the 
clang  of  hammers,  the  puffing  of  steam, 
the  ceaseless  whirr  and  thud  of  mighty 
machinery  salute  the  ear;  grimy  men  with 
bared  arms  peer  forth  from  caverns  lit  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  a  score  of  furnaces; 
great  waggons  pass  us — those  which  we 
meet,  laden  with  packed  paper  on  its  way 
to  distribution  all  over  tiie  world ;  those 
which  overtake  us,  filled  with  coals,  or 
bales  of  rags  and  esparto  grass. 

On  our  right,  behind  us,  is  a  peaceful 
oasis — a  broad  sheet  of  water  wherein 
swans  glide,  reflecting  the  handsome  front 
of  the  mills  and  washing  the  grassy  slopes 
of  the  gardens  attached  to  the  private 
residence  of  the  mill  proprietors — and 
beyond  this  again  rise  the  wooded  hills 
leading  away  past  an  ancient  church  tower 
and  the  fine  old  Elizabethan  mansion  of 
Franks,  to  the  pretty  village  of  Famingham, 
ever  dear  to  those  who  love  *'  tihe  contem- 
plative man's  recreation." 

But  we  are  here  to  see  a  paper-mill,  and 
not  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  Kentish 
scenery,  so  we  enter  the  first  room,  after 
having  been  informed  by  way  of  intro- 
duction that  the  manufacture  of  paper 
consists  of  six  stages :  washing,  disintegra- 
tion and  reduction  to  pulp  of  the  washed 
material — be  it  esparto  grass  or  rags,  or  a 
mixture  of  both — the  spreading  of  the  pulp 
into  layers,  the  draining  it,  the  drying 
it,  and  the  pressing  and  cutting  of  the 
paper. 

In  this  first  room  the  esparto  grass, 
which  principally  comes  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Spain,  is  being  thrown  by 
girls,  with  handkerchiefs  bound  over  their 
heads  as  a  protection  from  the  dust,  into  a 
winnowing  and  disintegrating  machine, 
which  tears  the  wisps  asunder.  Hence 
the  grass,  now  in  bunches  like  hay, 
ascends  up  an  inclined  plane  to  the  washing 
and  boiling  room ;  the  winnowing  machine, 
by  crushing  and  separating  the  knots  and 
excrescences,  having  prepared  it  for  more 
complete  reduction. 

At  the  same  time  the  raga — carefully 
chosen  linen  rags  for  the  fine  paper  which 
alone  is  made  here— have  been  boiled  with 
caustic  soda,  and  are  ready  to  pass  into 


a  cast-iron  cistern,  wherein  they  will  be 
thoroughly  disintegrated  by  a  rapidly 
revolving  cylinder  set  with  blades,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  pass  through  pure 
clean  water  obtained,  not  from  the  river 
below,  but  from  artesian  wells. 

Rags  and  grass,  when  thoroughly  dis- 
integrated, drained,  and  reduced  to  pulp, 
now  pass  to  the  bleaching-room.  .Here 
in  large,  round  cisterns,  we  see  the 
esparto  grass  in  the  shape  of  a  yellow  pulp 
slowly  turning  round  and  round  under  the 
engine  which  is  in  the  cistern,  helped  on 
its  way  by  the  occasional  application  of  a 
wooden  shovel  wielded  by  a  dexterous 
hand.  The  pouring  in  of  chloride  of  lime 
converts  the  yellow  esparto  mass  into 
loose,  white  pulp;  its  condition  at  the 
conclusion  of  this,  the  second  procesB, 
being  that  which  is  technically  known  as 
"half  stuff." 

From  the  bleaching-room  the  ''half 
stuff"  descends  to  a  large  apartment,  or 
rattier  gallery,  where  are  the  "beating- 
engines."  Bag  pulp,  however,  retains 
chlorine  longer  than  does  esparto  pulp; 
and,  before  it  passes  to  the  beating-engines, 
must  lie  in  solution  for  some  hours,  in 
order  that  it  may  again  be  drained  and 
pressed. 

In  the  beating-room  the  "half  stufiT/' 
still  in  round  cast-iron  cisterns,  receives 
the  sizing  matter  which  is  necessury  in 
the  case  of  paper  designed  for  printing 
purposes,  this  sizing  matter  being  a 
mixture  of  pounded  idum  and  resin,  and 
also  whatever  colouring  that  may  be 
required — ^generally  a  deep  ultramarine — 
which  is  poured  on  to  it  through  square 
sieves  before  the  mixture  assumes  the 
consistency  of  smooth,  firm  pulp,  into 
which  it  is  beaten  by  the  rapidly  revolving 
engine  in  the  cistern. 

From  the  beating-room  the  smooth  pulp 
passes  through  a  machine,  which  clears 
it  from  knots  and  unevenness  of  surface, 
into  a  trough,  and  from  this  trough  it 
flows  over  a  broad  moleskin  band  on  to 
an  arrangement  of  wire-cloth  situated  in 
the  last,  and  to  us  the  most  interesting, 
room  of  all. 

This  fine  wire-cloth  is  an  endless  band 
passing  over  small  rollers,  and  as  the  pulp 
slowly  passes  over  it — ^in  appearance  not 
unlike  gelatine  coloured  white — it  receives 
a  "jogging"  movement,  which  serves  to 
drain  it  completely. 

From  the  wire-doth  the  pulp  passes 
under  a  "dandy  roll,"  which  impresses 
upon  it  the  water-mark ;  and  from  under 
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this  roll  it  emerges  in  a  tolerably  compact 
condition,  no  longer  palp  bat  paper,  al- 
thoagh  delicate  and  brittle^  and  passes 
betvreen  two  larger  cylinders  or  rollers, 
coyered  with  thick  felt,  which  harden  and 
solidify  it  still  more,  and  serve  to  expel 
every  atom  of  moistnre  which  may  not 
have  drained  throagh  the  wire-cloth. 

After  this,  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  dry  the  paper,  which,  after  leaving 
the  felt-boand  rollers,  has  attained  safficient 
elasticity  and  strength  to  be  independent 
of  any  snpport  in  the  shape  of  endless 
strap.  The  drying  process  is  carried  oat 
by  means  of  a  system  of  rotating  steel 
cjlinders,  heated  internally  by  steam,  in 
and  oat  of  which  the  length  of  paper  winds 
nntil  it  is  finally  caaght  apon  a  wooden 
roller  at  the  end  of  the  room,  in  the  shape 
of  the  smooth,  white,  firm  article  of  com- 
merce. Practically,  with  sach  splendid 
machines  in  ase  as  we  see  before  as,  there 
IB  no  limit  to  the  "web"  of  the  paper 
manafactared.  Indeed,  Messra  Spalding 
despatched  to  the  Melbonrne  Exhibition^ 
as  a  specimen  of  what  coold  be  done,  one 
''  web  "  which  was  nine  miles  and  a  half  in 
length;  and  the  piece  might  have  been 
prolonged  almost  indefinitely. 

From  this  interesting  room  the  rollers 
of  paper  are  taken  to  a  Targe,  cheerfnl,  airy 
gaUery,  occapied  almost  entirely  by  women 
and  girls,  where  the  *'  webs  "  nndergo  the 
final  processes  pievions  to  their  despatch 
into  the  world  in  the  shape  of  printing 
or  writing  paper.  The  paper  first  passes 
throagh  a  press  and  automatic  catting- 
machine,  emerging  down  an  inclined  board 
in  the  shape  of  large  sheets  of  paper,  into 
the  hands  of  small  girls,  who,  at  this  work 
of  receiving  the  pressed  and  cat  paper, 
and  making  it  into  piles,  serve  their  first 
apprenticeship  to  the  bnsiness. 

These  piles  of  sheets  next  pass  to  older 
girls,  who  stand  at  a  long  connter,.  and  who, 
with  a  seeniinglymarvelloas  dexterity  only 
begot  by  constant  practice,  connt  the  sheets 
by  foars  and  pass  them  to  the  packer,  the 
tier-ap,  or  the  envelope  -  maker.  This 
dexterity  and  accnracy  of  coanting  by 
fioger  we  have  only  seen  eqnalled  by  the 
Chinese  ''shroffs"  of  oriental  baainess 
hooses,  who,  coanting  by  "foars,"  as  do 
the  Kentish  paper  girls,  calcnlate  a  thoasand 
silver  dollars,  rejecting  at  the  same  time 
all  bad  or  donbtfal  coin,  in  less  time  than 
a  European  wonld  require  to  coant  a 
hundred. 

Here  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  the 
obflervation  that  our  notions  of  the  presence 


and  appearance  of  the  "mill-hand,"  as 
derived  from  portraitures  of  that  lady  as 
she  exists  in  the  great  industrial  centres  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  as  therefore 
applied  to  the  entire  community  by  an  in- 
experienced outsider,  received  a  pleasant 
contradiction  at  this  Kentish  paper-mill. 
Without  a  single  exception  we  noticed  that 
the  women  and  girls  were  neat,  clean, 
pleasant-looking,  and  decidedly  contented. 
From  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  those 
employed  in  the  first,  or  winnowing  room, 
were  coarsely  attired,  and  somewhat  more 
dishevelled  in  appearance  than  those  en- 
gaged in  the  cleanlier  and  less  energetic 
occupations  of  the  last  room;  but  there 
was  nothing  of  the  rough  about  them,  and 
certainly  none  of  the  boisterous  and  more 
or  less  language  -  garnished  familiarity 
which  greets  even  the  most  powerfully- 
escorted  visitor  to  the  North-country  mil). 

In  the  case  of  writing  paper,  the  "  web,'' 
as  received  from  the  drying-room,  after 
having  been  pressed,  must  go  through 
further  processes  of  sizmg,  and  glazing, 
and  cutting  to  pattern,  all  of  which  are 
performed  by  the  most  rapid  and  exact  of 
perfected  modern  machinery. 

Envelopes  are  turned  out  of  a  compli- 
cated little  machine  in  an  astonishing 
manner,  the  folding  and  gumming  of  the 
previously-shaped  paper  being  done  with 
what  strikes  the  unaccustomed  observer  as 
almost  magic3bl  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  readers  to  know 
that  the  whole  of  the  paper  used  in  the 
production  of  this  journal  comes  from  the 
manufactory  of  which  we  are  attempting 
to  give  a  description. 

Naturally  a  community  such  as  that 
connected  with  these  Horton  Kirby  Mills, 
numbering  some  four  hundred  souls,  forms 
a  small  colony  per  se,  and  must^  therefore, 
be  to  some  extent  self-dependent.  Hence, 
in  addition  to  the  paper -making  staff 
proper,  we  have  engineers  and  firemen, 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  forming  a 
strong  company  of  their  own,  and  as- 
sociated entirely  with  the  splendid  sets  of 
engines,  which  are  well  worthy  of  minute 
examination. 

Outside  the  paper -making  buildings 
proper  are  the  carpenters'  shops  and  the 
smiths'  department,  wherein  are  not  only 
the  endless  repairs  inseparable  from  such 
an  establishment  done,  but  many  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  various  engines, 
such  as  the  wooden  rollers,  which  receive 
the  paper  in  its  last  stage,  made. 

Nor  should  the  packing-room  be  omitted 
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as  unworthy  of  attention.  Here  the  finLshed 
paper  is  presaed  hj  hydranlic  power,  when 
intended  for  export,  and  packed  apparently 
with  such  secarity  and  tightness  as  to  defy 
any  attempt  at  unpacking;  whilst  the 
paper  intended  for  home  consumption 
naturally  requires  leas  exact  treatment, 
but  not  less  skill  in  the  art  of  compressing 
a  good  deal  into  a  small  space. 

Here  we  take  leave  of  our  Kentbh 
papermill,  after  a  visit  all  too  short  for 
the  amount  of  interest  and  instruction  com- 
pressed into  it;  and  as  we  compare  our 
handful  of  esparto  grass  with  the  smooth, 
white  paper  into  the  likeness  of  which  it 
can  be  converted,  we  involuntarUy  pay  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  marvellous  inge- 
nuity, precision,  and  perfection  to  which 
science  has  brought  what,  in  the  days  when 
the  Paston  Letters  were  written,  was  the 
crudest  of  arts.  Here,  too,  we  may  fittingly 
acknowledge  the  kindness  and  patience 
with  which  we  were  shown  over  the  mills, 
and  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  paper- 
making. 


HIS    MODEL. 


*'GoT  a  model  for  it  at  lastt  Tou'^e 
waited  long  enough.'' 

''  Found  her  last  month." 

*' Working  hard  r' 

*•  Very." 

The  two  men  were  walking  slowly,  but 
they  had  reached  the  next  street  before 
his  friend  spoke  again  to  the  painter. 

''  Going  to  let  me  seer  it  t "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  Come  any  time,  I'm 
nearly  sure  to  be  there,  and  ten  to  one 
you'll  see  the  woman  too." 

"  What's  she  like  %  " 

"  What  I  wanted  exactly.  Her  face  is 
perfect  Odd  though,  she  is — more  odd 
than  most  of  them." 

"  How  so  ? " 

^'  Oh,  I  don't  know.  It's  her  eyes,  I 
think.  This  is  my  comer.  You'll  turn 
up,  then  % " 

"Yes,  to-day  possibly.  I'm  not  doing 
much." 

The  painter  walked  quickly,  after  he 
left  his  friend,  down  a  long,  narrow  street, 
till  he  came  to  a  row  of  studios.  He  let 
himself  into  the  second  of  the  row — a  long 
room,  full  of  suggestive  bits  of  colour,  odds 
and  ends  of  drdpery  here  and  there,  and 
one  or  two  curious  old  oak  chairs  and 
brackets.  No  one  was  there.  The  painter 
was    ten    minutes    before    the    time   he 


had  appointed  for  the  model  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  to  his  friend.  He  pulled  into 
the  middle  of  the  room  from  one  corner  an 
easel  with  a  canvas  on  it,  and  taking  the 
covering  from  it  stood  looking  at  it,  one 
of  his  hands  resting  on  the  easel.  It  was 
not  a  large  canvas,  but  the  story  lie 
had  chosen  to  tell  on  it  was  strong.  The 
central  figure  was  that  of  a  woman.  She 
stood,  a  tall,  white  figure,  half-leaning 
against  an  old,  grey  wall,  to  fall  the  next 
moment  beside  it  in  death ;  her  white 
draperies  were  stained  widh  blood;  a 
dagger  had  been  flung  from  her  dying 
hand,  which  grasped  and  crushed  in  the 
agony  of  death  the  crimson  roses  growing 
over  the  grey  stones.  Not  far  from  her, 
in  the  background,  seeing  only  each  other, 
were  the  man  who  had  given  away,  and 
the  woman  who  had  taken,  the  love  that 
should  have  been  hers  and  hers  only. 
"  Death,"  he  meant  to  call  it  It  was  one 
of  those  pictures,  the  first  sight  of  wUch 
makes  a  mental  impression  which  is  a  life- 
long possession.  The  drawing  was  wonder- 
ful, and  the  colouring  p^ect,  but  the 
painter's  gaze  concentrated  itself  on  the 
splendid,  white,  drawn  beauty  of  the  face, 
and  the  frown  with  which  he  first  un- 
covered his  work  deepened  on  his  fore- 
head. ''Not  an  atom  right,  yet!  Am  I 
going  to  get  the  right  thing  there  f    I  will 

have  it — somehow.   I  can't ah,"  with 

a  change  in  his  voice,  "good  morning,"  as 
a  tall,  slender  woman  came  in. 

"  I  am  not  late  % "  she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  was  early  here.  Vm 
ready  for  work,  though." 

She  moved  with  a  curious,  gracefdl 
noiselessness  to  one  corner  of  the  large 
room,  to  lay  on  one  of  the  oak  chairs  the 
shabby  little  hat  which  had  partly  hidden, 
but  could  not  spoil,  the  high  white  brow, 
and  low-growing,  beautiful,  yellow  hair. 
In  a  few  moments  she  wore,  instead  of  the 
black  dress,  which  was  even  more  shabby 
than  the  hat,  the  flowing  draperies  he  had 
painted,  fastened  at  her  waist  with  a  silyer 
girdle,  and,  with  part  of  her  long,  wavy 
hair  falling  over  her  shoulders,  stood  before 
the  painter,  a  face  and  form  which  had 
needed  and  received,  in  his  picture,  bat 
little  idealising.  Her  eyes  were  not  the 
most  noticeable  thing  about  her  at  the  first 
glance.  They  were  very  dark,  unusually 
so  for  a  fair  woman,  and  there  was  some- 
thing terrible  in  the  light  which  could  shine 
in  them  sometimes,  so  vividly  that  every 
other  feature  of  her  face  seemed  insignifi- 
cant.   She  came  to  the  end  of  the  room 
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where  he  waited,  and  he  began  his  work. 
Once  or  twice  an  impatient  sigh  from  him 
broke  the  silence,  and  each  time  she  raised 
her  ejes  to  his  face.  They  had  a  bright, 
intense  light  in  them,  bat-^:he  said  nothing, 
and  he  never  saw  the  look. 

The  painter  worked  hard  and  long,  and 
it  was  growing  late  in  the  afternoon.  His 
model  had  silently  watched  him,  had 
moved  where  he  asked  her,  had  stood  as 
he  wished  her  to  stand,  for  two  hours, 
when  the  door  of  the  studio  opened  quickly 
and  a  high-pitched  woman's  voice  said  : 

"  May  I  come  in  1 " 

'Come  in,  yes,"  he  said,  rather  im- 
patiently, without  turning  his  head,  and  a 
dark,  small  woman  came  across  the  room, 
a  large  silver  chatelaine  she  wore  jingling 
gently  as  she  walked.  She  was  very 
prdtty,  faultlessly  pretty,  and  perfectly 
dressed. 

"  Tm  sorry,"  she  said,  when  she  reached 
the  painter  and  stood  beside  his  easel.  He 
stopped  working,  and  turned  towards  her 
witJi  a  look  on  his  face  which  was  not 
vexation,  not  bitterness,  but  something  of 
both.  Yet  the  tone  in  which  ha  said, 
"  Tea— what  is  it  ?  '*  was  patient. 

"  Pm  sorry,"  she  repeated  in  a  low  tone. 
"You  know  I  never  do  want  to  worry  you 
here--I  hardly  ever  com^,  do  I  f  But  I 
forgot  to  ask  you  for  that  cheque,  and  I 
most  go  to  Madame  Bose  to-day.  You 
know  you  said  you'd  take  me  on  Tuesday 
to oh,  thank  you,"  as  taking  his  cheque- 
book out  of  his  pocket,  he  tore  a  cheque 
OQt  hastily  and  gave  her. 

''It's  blank,"  he  said. 

''I  toldyoa " she b^an,  then  suddenly 

breaking  off  as  she  turned  to  go,  "  Oh,  is 
this  the  picture  I  heard  the  Professor  ask- 
ing you  aboat  on  Thursday )  I'm  not  sure 
if  I  like  it " — going  two  or  three  steps 
back  to  look  at  it—"  it's  so  dreadful.  It's 
your  great  picture,  isn't  it  f  Will  it  aell, 
do  you  think  1 " 

*'  It's  not  finished,"  was  all  he  answered. 

"Of  course  when  it  is  finished,  I  mean. 
I  most  go,  I'm  so  sorry  to  have  interrupted 
yon.  You'll  be  home  to  dinner  9 "  and 
without  waiting  for  his  answer  the  perfectly 
dressed  little  figure,  with  the  jmgling 
ch4telaine^  was  gone  out  of  the  studio 
again. 

He  turned  back  to  his  work.  He  had 
not  had  time  to  look  again  at  his  model ; 
had  he  looked  at  her,  the  burning  light  of 
the  dark  eyes  woidd  have  startled  him. 

Then  the  door  opened  again,  and  the 
&um  who  bad  walked  with  him  to  the 


studio  that  morning  came  io,  saying 
cheerily : 

"  I  told  you  I  should  turn  up.  Hullo, 
is  that  it  1 " 

He  came  up  to  the  picture,  and  walked 
first  to  one  point,  then  to  another,  to  get 
on  it  the  light  he  wanted.  He  found  it  at 
last,  and  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  long  five 
minutes,  it  seemed  to  the  painter.  Then 
he  came  close  to  him,  and  putting  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  said  heartily  : 

"  That's  all  light ;  you  •  know  it  is. 
Except  —  do  you  think  you've  got  the 
agony  of  death — in  the  face,  you  know] 
I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  was  strong 
enough." 

He  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  gave 
a  curious  glance  at  the  woman  with  the 
dark  eyes,  as  he  chattered  on  with  his  friend 
about  small  technical  details.  Then,  break- 
ing off  abruptly,  he  said  he  must  go ;  and 
as  the  painter  accompanied  him  downstairs 
said: 

*'  Odd,  did  you  call  her )  I  never  saw 
such  eyes.     But  what  a  perfect  face  1 " 

The  painter  came  back  to  the  studio  in 
a  few  moments  to  find  the  tall,  beautiful 
woman,  his  model,  standing  with  one  hand 
on  the  easel,  looking  fixedly  at  her  own 
counterpart  She  turned  to  him  abruptly 
when  he  came  in. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  in  it  t "  she  said. 
"  It  is  true,  the  death  agony  is  not  there." 

He  was  so  surprised  that  he  could  not 
at  first  answer;  but  the  dark  eyes  were 
fixed  on  him,  and  feeling  as  if  the  words 
were  drawn  out  of  him  without  his  consent, 
he  said : 

*^  No ;  I  know  I  cannot  ]get  it — cannot 
realise  it.  Every  day  it  seems  nearer,  and 
then  farther  from  me,  and  I  must  have  it. 
I  must  have  success.  I  cannot  do  without 
it.     Heaven  knows  I  have  nothing  else." 

The  dark  eyes  looked  him  through  and 
through,  and,  it  seemed  to  him,  forced  the 
words  from  him.  The  next  instant,  when 
she  had  turned  her  head  and  stood  looking 
at  the  sky  outside,  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
waked  from  a  dream.  How  otherwise 
could  he  have  spoken  thus  to  a  woman 
he  knew  hardly  at  all — only  as  his  model) 
More  quietly  he  went  on  : 

**I  suppose  I  ought  to  see  it  —  the 
thing  itself.  Of  course  I've  studied  death ; 
but  a  passionate  death  like  this — it's  im> 
possible,  of  course."  She  looked  at  him 
again,  and  he  finished  hurriedly  :  "  All  my 
work  is  nothing  without  it.     I  must  get  it" 

It  was  late,  too  late  for  any  more  work. 
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he  said.  She  dressed  quickly,  again 
putting  on  the  shabby  black  hat  over  her 
glorious  hair. 

''Wednesday,  for  an  hour,  at  the  same 
time,"  he  said. 

« Wednesday,"  she  answered,  nothing 
more,  and  was  gone. 

Alone,  quickly,  along  narrow  back  streets 
she  walked,  until  she  came  to  the  dark 
little  room  which  was  hers.  She  sat  down 
in  the  window  without  one  glance  at  any- 
thing in  the  room,  only  taking  off  her  hat 
and  dropping  it  beside  her  on  the  floor. 
One  elbow  was  on  the  window-silL  She 
rested  her  head  on  her  hand  and  sat 
perfectly  still,  her  eyes  on  the  fading 
sunset. 

Our  lives  can  come  so  very  near  to  each 
other  and  never  touch. 

How  was  he  to  know — the  man  she  had 
left  half  an  hour  ago— how  near  the  long- 
ings she  had  made  him  speak  of  came  to 
her  t  How  was  he  to  know  that  the  weeks 
during  which  she  had  been  his  model,  had 
been  for  this  woman  one  intense  storm  of 
passion ;  that  she  who  had  used  her  beauty 
to  deceive  one  man  after  another  in  her 
short,  restless  life,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
loved  too  wildly  and  passionately  ever 
again  to  give  one  thought  or  look  to  any 
man  on  earth  beside;  that  to  stand  for 
one  day  in  the  place  of  the  woman  who 
had  given  half  a  glance  at  his  work  that 
afternoon,  this  woman  would  have  given 
her  soul )  He  would  never  know,  or  care 
to  know.  Never  know,  either,  the  thought 
which  gave  her  face,  as  she  looked  steadily 
out  at  the  sunset,  an  expression  it  had 
never  worn  bef&re.  Her  eyes  flashed,  and 
into  her  face  came  a  deeper  and  deeper 
colour,  but  she  did  not  move,  only  her  hands 
held  each  other  in  a  grasp  which  grew 
tighter  and  tighter. 

He  wanted  something.  She  could  give 
it  him.  Life,  which  had  been  valueless 
to  her,  grew  suddenly  priceless.     She,  and 

she  only  could On  Wednesday,  he 

should  have  it 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  painter  had 
been  working  on  Wednesday,  then  re- 
membering the  time  he  had  told  her  was 
over : 

<(  To-moirow  111  go  on,"  he  said. 

"No,  not  to-morrow,"  she  answered. 
"Now!" 

He  was  so  engrossed  with  his  work,  and 
so  expecting  some  ordinary  response  from 
her,  that  he  did  not,  at  first,  realise  what 
she  had  said.  A  moment  later  he  did; 
the  odd  tone  of  her  voice  ringing  suddenly 


in  his  ear.  He  looked  up  quickly.  The 
wonderful  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on  him— 
held  him  fast.  They  lighted  a  face  white 
with  the  whiteness  of  death.  Once  more 
they  flashed — at  his  voice  in  a  choked, 
terrified  exclamation.  Then  their  light 
was  gone.  He  had  reached  her  too  late; 
the  dagger  fell  from  her  hand;  there 
was  a  quick  gasp,  one  long,  quivering  sigh, 
and  when  he  raised  her  in  his  arms  he 
had  seen  the  death  agony  of  "  a  passionate 
death." 

"Not  seen  his  great  picture!  Why, 
where  have  you  been,  my  dear  fellow  ? 
Oh,  only  a  fortnight  home.  Thought  it 
was  more.  My  memory's  going — over- 
work !  Third  room  of  course — come  along. 
Fine,  isn't  it)      Wonderful,  that   death 

agony    in  the  face.     Did   you  hear 

Oh,  you  didn't  1  OJd  thing— awful  1  His 
model  stabbed  herself  before  he  had  finished 
it.  Thinking  of  it  turned  her  head,  I 
supposa  It's  twice  the  picture  it  was, 
though — saw  it  in  March.  He's  made  his 
name  now,  that's  certain." 


A  POPULAR  RESORT. 


Would  you  have  an  Arcadian  valley 
where  rural  simplicity  reigns  in  fall  force) 
You  may  find  it  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
the  General  Poat  Office,  and  within  the 
beat  of  the  Metropolitan  Polica  Sach  a 
one  is  the  valley  of  the  Brent  for  many 
miles  of  its  course.  Here  is  a  spot  that 
railways  have  never  penetrated,  nor,  in  the 
days  before  railways,  had  it  ever  heard  the 
twanging  horn  of  the  stage-coach.  It  is 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  even  a  carrier's 
cart  has  been  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
valley.  Roads  are  few,  and  they  lead  a 
long  way  round.  Finger-posts  exist,  some 
of  them  indicating  "  London  "  among  the 
villages  to  which  they  show  the  way ;  bat 
these  are  not  numerous,  and  it  is  easy  to 
lose  your  way  between  Greenford  Parva 
and  Magna,  and  to  wander  far  without 
meeting  anybody  to  put  you  in  the  right 
way.  Greenford  Parva,  by  the  way,  i« 
the  stately  and  official  title  for  Perivale— 
which  some  say  should  be  Pnrevale,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  its  air  and  the 
limpidity  of  its  waters— while  Greenfoni 
Magna  justifies  its  description  by  extend- 
ing, from  one  end  to  the  other,  perhaps  a 
couple  of  miles,  but  with  little  more  than 
a  dozen  of  houses  to  show  by  the  way. 

Something  about  the  little  River  Brent 
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seems  to  bring  calm  and  seclusion  where- 
ever  it  flowa  Here  you  come  upon  primi- 
tive little  bridges,  with  footways  elevated 
so  as  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
floods;  there  you  lose  sight  of  the  stream 
as  it  winds  its  way  through  the  meadows 
fringed  with  silvery  willows  and  darker 
alders.  And  yet,  if  you  start  with  the 
Brent  from  where  it  loses  itself  in  Father 
Thames,  the  character  just  given  to  the 
stream  will  seem  singularly  inappropriate. 
Brentford  seems  to  be  a  favoured  seat  of 
all  kinds  of  unpleasant  manufactures,  and 
its  one  long  street  has  nothing  attractive 
about  it.  And  yet  you  may  catch  a  glimpse 
of  orchards,  cottages,  and  pleasant  meadows, 
beyond  the  factories  and  gas-works,  which 
may  suggest  that  old  Brentford,  in  the 
dajs  of  its  «ar]y  mooarchs,  say,  was  a 
pleasant  place  enough,  and  a  capital  worthy 
of  its  rival  kings. 

Anyhow,  there  is  pleasant  country 
between  Brentford  and  Hanwell,  with 
Heston  and  Odterley  Park  close  at  hand,  all 
well  wooded  and  cheerful ;  and  the  River 
Brent  comes  wimpling  through  the 
meadows,  a  quiet  country  stream,  before 
it  joins  the  canal  and  goes  into  business 
towards  Brentford.  There  is  a  pleasant 
lane,  too,  that  leads  past  Hanwell  Park, 
with  its  tall  elms,  and  lush  grass,  and 
weedy  avenues  leading  to  the  old  brown 
stuccoed  house,  all  empty  and  deserted — a 
grassy  winding  way  that  comes  out  at 
Greenford. 

It  was  Greenford  a  thousand  years  ago, 
and  it  is  Greenford  still,  only  the  ford  has 
been  supplemented  by  a  couple  of  humble 
wooden  bridges  crossing  the  two  channels 
of  the  Brent,  which  manages  to  take 
up  a  good  deal  of  room  about  here, 
and  leaves  abundant  traces  on  the  green, 
rank  herbage  of  the  floods  it  sometimes 
indulges  in.  In  fact,  the  river  requires 
elbow-room,  just  because  it  makes  an  elbow 
—and  a  very  decided  elbow — at  this  very 
ipot  The  stream  comes  almost  due  west, 
as  if  it  meant  to  join  the  Golne  before  it 
reached  the  Thames ;  but  it  takes  a  swirl 
round  by  the  green  ford,  and  then  marches 
almost  due  south  for  Brentford.  And  jaat 
at  the  elbow  is  a  little  country  inn  retired 
from  the  highway,  with  a  green  about  it 
that  slopes  down  to  the  river,  upon  which 
a  number  of  ducks  and  geese  are  preening 
their  snowy  plumage. 

Through  trees  and  hedges  you  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  river,  as  it  pursues  its  way 
on  its  changed  course  between  banks  of 
the  most  vivid  green.     On  a  bench  by  the 


ale-house  door,  some  haymakers  are  rest- 
ing and  refreshing  themselves.  The  little 
house  shines  white  against  the  dark  foliage 
beyond,  and  its  sign,  swinging  far  in 
advance  from  a  tall  post,  shows  against 
the  dun  yellow  of  a  huge  haystack  that  is 
growing  bigger  and  bigger  as  the  loaded 
waggons  come  in  from  the  fields.  Other 
mighty  stacks  have  been  finished  and 
thatched,  and  almost  hide  from  sight  the 
farmhouse  and  its  new  brick  buildings. 
Then  there  is  a  glimpse  of  a  road  that  runs 
up  the  hiU,  cool  and  pleasant  in  the  shade  of 
tall  trees,  and  of  some  old-fashioned  houses, 
roofed  with  red  ridge-tiles,  that  make  a 
one-sided  street  of  the  country  road. 

It  is  an  ''annus  mirabilis"  for  green 
Greenford  this  year  of  grace,  eighty- eight; 
August  well  in  and  the  com  harvest  just 
due,  and  here  we  are  in  haymaking  time. 
Hay  and  grass  seem  to  be  all  in  all 
in  this  happy  valley.  There  was  a  good 
deal  more  ploughing  done  here  in  the  days 
of  the  Gonqueror  than  now ;  for  then  a 
large  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  manor 
was  arable,  and  six  or  seven  teams  of 
stately  oxen  might  have  been  seen  at  work 
on  the  brown  fields.  And  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  when  Lysons  compiled 
his  *^  Environs  of  London,"  there  were  still 
nearly  three  hundred  acres  under  the 
plough.  Now  we  have  changed  all  that — 
there  is  nothing  but  grass  to  be  seen  all 
along  the  wide  fields. 

It  is  something  of  a  walk  from  the  ford 
to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  is  the 
church  and  the  vicarage,  with  a  few 
scattered  houses  and  a  cottage  or  two, 
where,  in  the  windows,  may  be  seen  a 
small  store  of  sweets,  with  cottons  and 
needlef,  and  such  items  of  village  traffic. 
Every  cottage  has  its  little  garden,  gay 
with  all  kinds  of  flowers ;  and,  indeed, 
flowers  seem  to  flourish  with  great 
luxuriance  all  through  the  valley.  And 
Greenford  Church  is  a  small  and  ancient 
building,  mostly  of  flint,  and  roofed  with 
red  tiles,  with  a  wooden  porch  and  tower, 
very  homely  but  taking ;  and  some  ancient 
monuments  are  within. 

Little  altered,  indeed,  is  the  place  in  all 
probability  for  all  the  centuries  since  the 
Gonquest ;  no,  nor  for  long  years  before ; 
hardly  at  all,  perhaps,  since  King  Ethelred 
gave  the  manor  to  the  Abbey  of  West- 
minster. It  has  been  Ghurch  property 
ever  since ;  only  in  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  to  this  circumstance  is  due  some  part 
of  its  unchangeableness. 
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Fromoppositethe  charohafiold-pftth  leads 
to  Perivale — a  path  through  many  fields,  and 
all  of  the  largest  possible  size ;  in  some  of 
them  lines  of  men  are  tedding  the  hay ;  in 
others,  the  grass  is  still  uncut  There  are 
stiles  of  the  good  old  country  pattern,  and 
on  this  broilmg  day,  especially  grateful  is 
the  shade  from  the  hedgerow  trees  and 
the  rest  afforded  by  the  broad-backed  stile. 
Oat  of  the  grassy  plain  rises  a  chain  of 
hills,  of  a  really  commanding  aspect,  the 
chief  of  which,  tufted  with  trees,  amoog 
which  appear  the  roofs  of  houses  and 
tall  chimney-stacks,  is  known  as  Horsing- 
ton  Hill.     Then  we  have 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank.    •    •    . 

And  from  the  top  of  the  high-arched 
bridge  there  is  to  be  seen  a  slow  proces- 
sion of  gaily-painted  barges  that  have 
loaded,  perhaps,  at  the  London  Docks,  and 
whose  voyage  may  end  at  some  smoky, 
busy  Midland  town,  but  which  are  here 
enjoying  the  dolce  far  niente  of  this  calmest 
and  most  peaceful  of  vales. 

The  field-path  ends  at  last  in  a  country 
lane  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  that  has 
been  such  a  conspicuous  object  all  the 
way ;  and  the  lane  abuts  upon  a  highway 
where  there  is  a  farmhouse,  and  a  duck- 
pond,  and  more  big  haystacks,  and  this  is 
Perivale.  Past  the  farmhouse  opens  out 
another  field-path,  and  this  way  lies  the 
chuich,  which  is  smaller  than  Greenford 
Church,  but  of  much  the  same  character, 
with  its  homely  wooden  tower  and  air  of 
hale  antiquity.  Here  we  have  the  canal 
again,  taking  a  graceful  sweep  through  the 
fields,  and  we  might  follow  the  tow-path 
to  Paddington,  with  a  view  of  Kensal 
Green  by  the  way  from  its  grassy  banks. 
Or  the  foot-path  will  take  us  directly  across 
to  Castle  Bar,  Ealing,  where  lamp-posts 
make  their  appearance,  and  cabs  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  the  varied  resources  of 
civilisation  are  at  hand. 

Or,  again,  we  may  follow  the  course  of 
the  Brent  up  to  Twyford,  which  is  as  green 
and  pleasant  and  secluded  as  any  part  of 
Brent  vale.  The  name  of  Twyford  Abbey 
suggests  ruins  and  monastic  traditions; 
but  if  ruins  there  are,  they  miist  be  built 
up  in  the  modern  house,  and  except  for 
a  little  church  in  the  grounds  which  serves 
the  neighbourhood,  there  is  nothing  of  an 
ecclesiastical  character  to  mark  the  spot. 

Above  Twyford,  the  river,  still  avoiding 
the  busy  haunts  of  men,  passes  between 
Wilsdon  and  Neasdon,  and  rises  some- 
where on  the  borders  of  Barnet  Heath 


leasts  80  people  say,  and  the  Ordnance 
Map  confirms  it,  although  we*  may  have 
a  private  opinion  that  this  part  of  the 
river  course  has  never  been  thoronghly 
explored.  Even  the  region  we  have  josii 
traversed  with  so  much  pleasure  is  almost 
unknown,  except  to  the  most  enterprising 
pedestrians.  There  was  one  Hassellj  an 
artist  who  fifty  years  or  more  ago  made  a 
sketdiing  tour  along  the  Paddington  and 
Grand  Junction  Canals,  and  published  the 
result  with  a  description  of  the  route  in  a 
volume  which  is  now  rather  scarce.  Well, 
this  route  should  have  brought  our  artist 
into  the  very  midst  of  our  Arcadian  valley ; 
but  he  abandons  the  track  when  on  its 
verge  with  a  crude  remark  to  the  effect  that 
beyond  such  a  point  the  route  affords  no 
interest.  Has  anybody  since  explored  this 
sweet  valley,  and  recorded  the  result  in 
permanent  form?  If  so,  the  result  has 
escaped  the  researches  of  the  present 
writer. 

Between  the  source  of  the  Brent,  how- 
ever, and  that  undiscovered  region  in  the 
Wilsdon  and  Neasdon  quarter,  where  the 
river  must  be  put  to  it  to  escape  the  en- 
terprising builder  of  the  period — between 
these  two  points  we  come  again  upon  the 
river  under  widely  changed  conditions.  It 
seems  comic  to  talk  of  seclusion  or  tran- 
quillity in  connection  with  the  Edgware 
Koad,  and  yet,  there  it  is.  The  busy  and 
dusty  Edgware  Road  escapes  from  shops 
and  emporiums ;  it  leaves  behind  nnrsery 
gardens,  villas,  terraces;  its  omnibases 
grow  fewer  and  fewer.  It  takes  some  for- 
midable heights  in  its  course,  it  trundles 
down  Shootup  Hill,  and  scales  the  pleasant 
heights  of  Cricklewood.  The  road  to 
DoUis  Hill  is  passed,  and  fields  and  hedge- 
rows are  struggling  hard  in  a  losing 
battle  with  bricks  and  mortar.  And  then 
the  road  takes  a  rise  and  dip,  and  we  are 
unexpectedly  in  a  lake  country.  Soft, 
green  hills  encompass  a  wide  expanse  of 
water,  the  influx  of  which  we  cross  by  a 
low,  arched  bridge.  The  upper  end  of  the 
lake  is  lost  among  the  hills.  White  sails 
catch  the  furtive  gleams  of  sunshine,  and 
shine  forth  out  of  the  soft  watery  distance; 
gay  pleasure-boats  dimple  the  placid  sur- 
face of  the  lake.  Here  a  foot-path  winds 
up  a  green  hillside;  there,  beyond  the 
bridge,  stands  a  house,  which  has  every 
appearance  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
coaching  inns  of  the  olden  time,  with 
stables,  great  outbuildings,  roomy  court- 
yards ;  but  so  far  from  being  grass-grown 
and  deserted,  like  the  most  part  of  its  con- 
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temporaries,  here  it  is  in  fall  tide  of  ba&i- 
ness.  What  torrents  of  ale  pour  from 
spouting  beer-engines;  how  crowded  the 
bars;  how  thronged  the  restanrations ! 
What  vehicles  drive  np  to  the  hospitable 
doors ;  what  ostlers  and  helpers  are  busy 
with  the  sheeted  coach-horses  1  Here  are 
beer-gardens,  pleasure-gardens,  tea-gardens 
»all  with  gay  flower-beds,  and  soft 
parterres,  and  grassy  lawns  sloping  down 
to  the  water's  edge ;  and  if  all  the  world 
of  London  does  not  find  its  way  to  the 
pleasant  scene,  on  fine  summer  evenings — 
when  such  there  be — it  is  a  numerous 
section  of  it  that  finds  the  materials  for  a 
happy  day  among  the  varied  resources  of 
the  place. 

This  is  the  Welsh  Harp— the  old  Welsh 
Harp — and  its  name  was  probably  given  to 
it  in  compliment  to  the  Welshmen  who 
used  to  come  in  such  throngs  to  the  great 
cattle  fairs  at  Bamet  and  elsewhere.  Our 
artistic  precursor,  Hassell,  relates  how^ 
wandering  in  these  parts,  he  came  across 
great  herds  of  wild  black  Welsh  cattle,  on 
their  way  to  the  fair,  attended  by  Welsh 
drovers  almost  as  dark  and  wild,  whose 
picturesque  costumes,  vivid  gestures,  and 
unknown  tongue,  were  in  strange  contrast 
to  their  placid  English  surroundings.  The 
lake,  however,  which  gives  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  place  as  a  pleasure  resort, 
is  of  origin  comparatively  modern,  having 
been  formed  in  1838,  it  is  said,  to  supply 
the  locks  of  the  Regent's  Park  Canal,  then 
in  process  of  construction. 

But  was  there  nothing  in  the  way  of 
pool  or  mere,  already  existing,  to  form  the 
nacleus  of  the  lake  ?  At  the  head  of  the 
lake,  which  is  nearly  three  miles  in  length, 
stands  the  village  of  Kingsbury,  which,  as 
its  name  implies,  was  once  the  seat  of 
Boyalty;  perhaps  of  one  of  the  petty 
prmces  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  It  has 
an  interesting  church,  small  and  ancient, 
whose  walls  contain  Roman  bricks  and 
tiles,  and  which  bears  traces,  it  is  said,  of 
pre-Norman  masonry.  The  adjoining  pool 
would  account  for  the  choice  of  the  site 
for  a  hunting  lodge  and  pleasure  house  by 
the  Saxon  Princes— as  aquatic  in  their 
tastes  as  their  descendants.  Anyhow,  the 
waterfowl  seem  to  recognise  the  place  as 
an  ancient  haunt  Tern,  snipe,  plover, 
gulls,  widgeon,  and  other  aquatic  birds 
resort  to  the  lake,  and  rare  and  curious 
birds  are  occasional  visitants.  There  is 
good  store  of  fish,  too,  in  the  waters :  jack, 
bream,  perch,  and  carp,  which  often  attain 
to  Royal  propoitionsi  and  the  Harp  is  the 


head-quarters  of  sundry  angling  dubs, 
while  multitudes  who  love  an  occasional 
day's  fishing,  take  tickets  for  the  preserved 
waters  of  the  lake. 

Our  first  view  of  the  Harp  and  its  sur- 
roundings was  obtained  from  a  railway 
carriage  on  the  Midland  line,  where  there 
is  a  station  named  after  the  hotel — a 
carriage  thickly  packed  with  Bank  Holiday 
excursionists^  some  of  whom  were  going 
on  to  Saint  Albans,  while  others  alighted 
to  join  the  assemblage  at  the  Welsh  Harp. 
But  the  road  was  the  wonderful  sight — 
the  long  stretch  of  Edgware  Road,  up 
hill  and  down  dale,  thronged  with  carriages 
and  vehicles  of  every  kind  and  degree. 
Here  are  loaded  omnibuses;  here  are 
great  four-horse  vans  clustered  thickly 
with  passengers  ;  here  are  landaus, 
britzskas,  and  vehicles  of  ancient  build, 
that  see  daylight  perhaps  only  on  Bank 
Holidays;  with  gigs  and  dog-carts,  pony 
traps  and  donkey  carts,  all  occupied  by 
a  lively  and  musical  crowd,  who  sing 
and  play,  and  exchange  lively  sallies 
with  passers-by,  the  ladies  being  even 
more  ready  and  quick  of  repartee  than 
their  companions.  Cyclists,  too,  whirl 
past  in  scores,  and  parties  of  eques- 
trians come  pounding  along  on  horses 
hired  for  the  day,  and  at  a  pace  which 
has  evidently  been  arranged  beforehand 
between  the  sagacious  steed  and  his  master 
at  home,  and  which  the  rider  has  little 
power  to  alter.  Along  the  road,  in  every 
open  nook,  appear  tents  and  booths,  with 
flags  and  streamers  flutterrag  in  the  breeza. 

And  now  comes  rattling  down  the  hill 
and  over  the  bridge,  with  a  merry  blast  of 
the  horn,  the  **  Wonder  "  coach  for  Saint 
Albans,  while  the  horses  for  the  change 
troop  amiably  out  of  the  stable  yards,  and 
everybody  is  on  the  alert  for  one  of  the 
events  of  the  day.  There  are  three  minutes 
for  refreshments  while  the  horses  are  being 
changed,  and  the  coachman  emerges  with  a 
red,  red  rose  in  his  button-hole,  which  was 
not  there  before,  and  thus,  with  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  house  of  Lancaster  displayed, 
the  coach  departs  for  Saint  Albans. 

But  in  a  general  way  the  vehicles  halt 
for  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  conven- 
tional three  minutes,  at  the  hospitable 
doors  of  the  Harp.  All  kinds  of  stray 
performers  take  advantage  of  the  general 
halt,  to  claim  attention  —  jugglers  and 
mountebanks,  gipsy  fortune-tellers  —  but 
strange  to  say,  no  card-sharpers  or  purse- 
trick  men.  £ither  the  police  are  too 
vigilant,  or  these  knights  of  industry  pro- 
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claim  a  truce  with  the  world  in  general  to- 
day, and  keep  Bank  Holiday  themselves. 

Bat  if  from  all  this  festive  bustle,  we 
turn  aside  to  the  field-path  over  the  hfll, 
at  once  the  ancient  charm  reasserts  itself. 
How  quiet  the  place  is,  how  secluded,  how 
thoroughly  rural  in  spite  of  all  the  passing 
crowd !  Thegreenshelviog  banksof  thelake, 
indeed,  are  crowded  with  holiday-makers, 
flags  wave  and  music  plays,  and  there  is  a 
confused  sound  of  shouts  and  laughter, 
as  swings  go  up  and  down,  and  cars  re- 
volve, and  all  the  fun  so  dear  to  holiday- 
makers  proceeds  at  full  blast.  But  through 
it  all  come  the  soft  whisper  of  the  breeze, 
the  gentle  plash  of  the  water  against  the 
shore,  the  sound  of  a  creaking  oar,  the 
twitter  of  birds  in  the  hedgerows,  and  the 
cawing  of  distant  rooks  who  are  keeping, 
too,  their  Bank  Holiday. 

Here  we  see  that  a  wide  creek  makes 
from  the  main  body  of  the  lake,  and  winds 
up  a  subsidiary  valley,  giving  variety  to 
the  outline  of  the  lake,  and  enhancing 
the  e£fect  of  the  wide  sweep  of  waters. 
Flanking  the  creek,  and  stretching  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake,  has  been  pitched 
a  volunteer  encampment,  the  white  tents 
gleaming  pleasantly  on  the  green  sward, 
and  the  red  coats  scattered  cheerfully 
around.  Solitary  fishermen,  patient  and 
motionless,  are  reflected  here  and  there  in 
the  placid  waters;  but  where  the  public 
way  abuts  on  the  lake,  and  fishing  is,  per- 
force, free,  a  rerried  rank  of  anglers  stands 
shoulder  to  abpulder.  Where  there  is 
water  enough  to  float  a  cork  and  morsel 
of  quill,  there  is  to  be  found  a  group  of 
anglers  and  a  little  fleet  of  floats. 

As  the  day  wears  on,  the  festal  note 
becomes  even  the  more  pronounced,  al- 
though the  cloudy  skies  threaten  showers, 
and  the  wind  rises  fitfully  and  drives 
angry  little  waves  in  foam  upon  the  shore. 
There  will  be  coloured  lamps  lit  up  by- 
and-by,  more  music,  more  impromptu 
dancing,  more  fun  of  the  fair.  Fireworks 
will  blaze  in  the  air,  and  rockets  will  cast 
a  glow  over  the  waters,  while  the  old,  dead 
Princes  who  lie  under  Kingsbury  Ghurch 
might  almost  be  expected  to  turn  them- 
selves uneasily  and  wish  themselves  alive 
again,  to  join  in  the  racket. 

PANSIE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  L 

"Well,  Pansie,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
Vm    awfully    sorry,"   said    Mr.   Lancelot 


Selfe,  a  young  man  clad  in  flannels,  who 
was  sprawling  at  full  length  on  the  turf 
by  the  side  of  the  tennis-ground  of  an  old 
Sussex  manor-house,  one  calm  evening  in 
late  August 

"Awfully  sorry  about  whatT'  asked 
Pansie  Wyman — ^nineteen,  brown- haired, 
and  brown-eyed — ^who  was  seated  on  a 
camp-stool  close  by  the  young  man. 

"  Why,  that  we've  had  our  last  game  of 
tennis  for  goodness  knows  how  long; 
that  you're  going  away ;  and  that  I've  got 
to  be  buried  alive  in  this  dull,  little, 
out-of-the-way  place  with  those  two  old 
gals." 

"  Those  two  old  gals  1  Hush,  Laney ! 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for 
speaking  of  the  two  dear  old  aunties  in 
that  disrespectful  way,''  said  Pansie. 

"  Well,  of  course  Fm  very  fond  of  them, 
and  all  that,  especially  as  they  are  my  only 
relations  in  the  world,,  and  are  so  kind  to 
you,  but  it's  rather  hard  lines  for  a  fellow 
to  be  condemned  to  exchange  the  society 
of  one  with  whom  he  —  with  whom 
he " 

'-'  Well,  witii  whom  he  what  1 " 

"  With  whom  he  has  fallen  head  over 
heels  in  love,"  said  Mr.  Lancelot. 

"Well,  I  declare ! "  exclaimed  Pansie  in 
mock  astonishment.  "And  who  asked 
you  to  fall  in  love  f " 

"Who  asked  me  1  Nobody.  Who 
made  me  1  Why,  you,"  replied  the  young 
man.  "  I'm  clean  bowled,  and  that's  the 
long  and  short  of  it ;  and  now,  just  as  we 
are  beginning  to  understand  each  other, 
you  have  to  go  back  to  Athena  House." 

"But  surely  you  wouldn't  have  me 
turned  out  into  the  world  a  half-educated, 
gawky,  bread  and  butter  miss,  woald 
you ) "  a^ked  Pansia 

"  Well,"  replied  the  young  man.  "  If 
you're  half-educated,  gawky,  and  bread 
and  butterish,  all  I  can  say  is,  education  be 
hanged  1 " 

Mr.  Lancelot  Selfe  was  a  young  barrister, 
who  had  been  invited  by  his  aunts  and 
s(de  relatives,  the  Misses  Julia  and  Aurelia 
Penless,  to  spend  the  long  vacation  with 
them  at  their  Sussex  house.  Pansie 
Wyman  was  an  American,  and  had  been 
sent  to  England  to  finish  her  education  at 
Miss  Sage's  famous  school,  Athena  House, 
Sussex  Square,  Brighton,  by  her  father,  a 
retired  Colonel,  who  now  occupied  a  re- 
sponsible position  on  one  of  the  lines  of  rail- 
road which  run  through  the  gold  and  silver 
districts  of  Colorado  and  Nevada.  The 
Mis8e3  Penless  were  distant  relatives  of 
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the  Colonel,  and  under  their  care  he  had 
placed  Pansie,  his  only  child,  the  result 
being  that  the  young  lady,  being  of  a 
lively  and  intelligent  disposition,  as  well  as 
an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  had  captivated 
the  young  Englishman,  and  had  learnt  to 
reciprocate  his  feelings  towards  her  in  a 
way  which  was  very  apparent  to  the  two 
maiden  aunts. 

"Time  we  went  in  to  dinner,"  said 
Lancelot,  after  a  pause.  "  The  aunts  will 
be  working  themselves  up  into  a  frenzy." 

So  the  pair  sauntered  slowly  up  through  the 
pleasant  gardens,  until  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  three*gabled^  red-brick  house  known 
as  Furnace  Court— a  name  which  recalled 
the  ancient  iron  industry  of  Sussex — at 
the  door  of  which  could  be  discerned  the 
figures  of  two  elderly  ladies. 

"There  they  are,''  said  Lancelot. 
"Pansie,  prepare  to  bow  your  head  to  the 
storm.  I  say,  Pansie,  why  is  your  father 
80  down  on  Englishmen  1 '' 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  girl 
'He's  a  prejudiced  warrior  oE  the  old 
Union  school,  and  he  can't  forget  the  part 
your  people  took  in  the  civil  war." 

"  Then  I  wonder  he  sends  his  daughters 
to  be  educated  amongst  ue,"  said  Lancelot. 

"Well,  Pve  wondered  that  too,"  said 
Pansia  "  But  I  believe  there's  more  bark 
than  bite  ia  him,  and  all  the  time  that  he 
pretends  to  hate  Britain  and  Britishers  he 
admires  them." 

"And  I  suppose  if  I  were  to  ask  you 
to  be  my  wife,  he'd " 

"  L%n— ce— lot  1 " 

"  Pan— sie  !    Well  1 " 

The  girl  became  absorbed  in  the  study 
of  her  own  feet ;  but  Lancelot  could  see 
the  colour  mounting  to  her  face.  So  he 
contioued : 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  have  me  if  I 
were  to  ask  you  1 " 

Bab  before  Pansie  chose  to  reply  they 
were  at  the  house,  from  the  porch  of  which 
Miss  Aurelia  PenleFs  was  glaring  at  them 
through  a  pair  of  black  spectacles. 

"  Mind  what  I  say,  you  young  people," 
was  the  greeting  of  the  maiden  aunt 
"  One  of  these  fine  evenings  you  will  catch 
your  deaths  of  cold.  You  go  and  make 
yourselves  hot  over  that  stupid  tennis,  and 
you  come  sauntering  back  in  the  chilly  air 
in  defiance  of  all  hygienic  rules  and  regu- 
lations." 

'Bless  your  heart,  aunt! "said  Lance- 
lot, **  we've  finished  playing  a  loig  time." 

"Then  why  didn'c  you  come  straight 
home  % "  retorted  Miss  Aurelia.     "  Pansie, 


if  I  send  you  back  to  Athena  House  with  a 
cold,  I  shall  have  such  a  letter  from  Miss 
Sage  to  begin  with,  and  such  a  doctor's 
bill  to  end  with,  that  I  should  never  for- 
give myself," 

"  Don't  you  fret  yourself,  auntie  1 " 
exclaimed  Pansie,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Miss  Aurelia's  neck  and  kissing  her,  her 
favourite  method  of  getting  everything  her 
own  way  at  Furnace  Court.  "Where's 
Aunt  Julia  ] " 

''She's  dressing  for  dinner,  and  as  it 
wants- but  ten.  minutes  to  seven,  you  had 
best  go  and  do  likewise,"  replied  the  molli- 
fied Miss  Aurelia. 

That  evening  after  dinner  when,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  little  party  separated 
into  two  groups,  the  elder  and  the  younger, 
there  were  two  very  serious  conversations 
held. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  aunts  arrived 
over  the  bezique  table  was  that  matters 
between  Pansie  and  Lancelot  had  gone  far 
enough,  and  that  it  was  the  most  fortunate 
thipg  in  the  world  that  Pansie  was  going 
back  to  Athena  House  the  next  day.  Up  to 
this  vacation,  the  notion  that  Pansie  would 
captivate  any  man  had  never  disturbed  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  Misses  Penless,  for 
she  had  returned  from  the  last  term  but 
one  a  lanky,  unattractive,  awkward  school- 
girl; but  when  she  came  home  for  the 
midsummer  holidays,  after  a  long  term  of 
nearly  four  mouths,  they  were  astonished 
to  see  what  an  alteration  for  the  better 
time  had  wrought  in  her,  and  would 
certainly  have  hesitated  before  inviting  a 
young  man  like  Lancelot  Selfe  to  spend 
his  vacation  with  them,  could  they  have 
foreseen  it. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  objection- 
able in  a  match  between  the  young  English 
barrister  of  good  means  and  the  pretty 
American  girl,  from  an  ordinary  point  of 
view;  but  that  they  were  under  the 
strictest  ic junctions  from  the  other  side  of 
the 'Atlantic  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on 
Pansie,  and  they  had  sufficient  reasons  for 
keeping  on  friendly  terms  with  Colonel 
Wyman. 

The  conclusion  at  which  the  young 
couple  arrived  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
piano,  was  that  they  were  destined  for  each 
other,  and  that  neither  could  conveniently 
exist  without  the  other ;  that  school  was  a 
tyrannous  institution  for  a  girl  of  nineteen ; 
that  maiden  aunts,  however  kind  and  use- 
ful in  other  ways,  were  rather  troublesome 
when  a  courtship  was  in  progress;  and 
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that  it  was  almost  criminal  to  yield  to  the 
unreasonable  prejadices  of  parents. 

The  evening  post  delivery  was  an  im- 
portant event  at  Farnace  Court,  and  it 
would  have  almost  amounted  to  sacrilege 
for  any  one  to  propose  an  adjournment 
to  bed  before  the  hour  of  its  arrival,  which 
was  usually  as  the  clocks  were  striking 
ten. 

The  budget  upon  this  evening  was 
small,  but  important,  comprising  two 
American  letters,  one  for  Miss  Aurelia 
Penless,  the  other  for  Pansie. 

Pansie  opened  hers  and  read  comfort- 
ably enough  until  she  came  to  a  para- 
graph which  made  the  colour  fly  from  her 
cheeks,  and  which  was  as  follows : 

'^  And  now,  my  dear  girl,  as  I  cidculate 
this  ought  to  reach  you  just  about  the 
time  when  you  will  be  returning  to  school 
after  the  midsummer  vacation,  let  me 
exhort  you  to  make  the  most  of  the  few 
weeks  before  you,  as  it  is  my  intention  to 
remove  you  from  school  at  Christmas,  in 
order  that  you  may  return  to  America.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  seeing  a  finished, 
accomplished  young  lady;  and  there  is  some 
one  else  here  who  is  anticipating  your  arrival 
quite  as  anxiously  as  I  am.  Of  course  I  mean 
Mr.  Jem  Forrest.  I  see  no  reasons  whatever 
why,  with  the  extraordinary  advantages 
you  have  enjoyed,  you  should  not  be  ready 
to  take  your  place  at  once  in  the  distin- 
guished society  of  which  Mr.  Forrest  is  so 
prominent  a  member." 

'*In  other  words,''  commented  Pansie, 
after  she  had  read  out  this  paragraph  to 
Lancelot,  **  I  am  to  go  home  at  Christmas 
to  be  married  to  a  man  of  my  father's 
choice,  and  of  whom  I  know  next  to 
nothing." 

"But  who  is  thia  Mr.  Jem  Forrest T' 
asked  Lancelot. 

"  Nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  who  he 
is,"  replied' Pansie.  "He  liveia  in  good 
style,  and  goes  into  good  society,  and  I 
seem  to  remember  haviog  heard  his  name 
associated  with  silver  mines.  But  really, 
Lancy,  I  know  as  little  about  him  as  you 
do." 

'Is  your  father  under  any  obligation  to 
him  1 "  asked  the  young  man. 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  answered 
Pansie. 

"  What  sorb  of  a  looking  fellow  is  he  1 " 
asked  Lancelot. 

"  Well,  of  course,  he's  ever  so  much 
older  than  you  are,"  replied  the  girl.  "  But 
there  is  such  a  strong  resemblance  between 
you,  that  in  an  uncertain  light  or  at  a 


distance,  a  stranger,  or  indeed  any  one  who 
did  not  know  you  as  well  as  I  do,  might 
mistake  one  for  the  other." 

"  Really  1  Or  are  you  only  chaffing ]" 
said  her  lover. 

"  Really,"  said  Pansie.  "  So  that  at  any 
rate  it  will  be  a  faint  consolation  to  you  to 
know  that  I  shall  have  a  decent-looking 
man  for  a  husband." 

"Nay,  now  you're  chaffing,  and  the 
matter  is  far  too  serious  to  be  laughed 
about.  Tell  me.  Pansie,  what  shall  yon 
dol" 

"I  leave  it  in  your  hands,  Lancy," 
replied  the  girl.  "  Of  one  thing  you  may 
be  sure,  that  I  love  you  and  you  alone,  and 
that  whatever  happens,  no  other  man  shall 
be  my  husband." 

"Thank  you  for  that  speech,  my 
darling,"  said  the  young  man^  seizing  the 
girl's  hand  and  kissing  it,  a  proceeding 
which,  being  observed  by  Miss  Jalia, 
brought  about  an  immediate  dispersal  of 
the  party  to  their  several  bedrooms. 

CHAPTER   IL 

Pansie  returned  to  Athena  House, 
Sussex  Square,  Brighton,  in  due  coarse 
the  next  day.  She  went  off  sadly,  and  in 
disgrace ;  sadly,  because  she  knew  not 
when  she  should  see  Lancelot  again;  in 
disgrace,  because,  in  the  presence  of  her 
aunts  and  the  entire  household  of  Farnace 
Court  assembled  to  bid  her  good-bye,  she 
had  been  the  willing  and  ailblushing  re- 
cipient of  a  Bounding  kiss  from  the  young 
gentleman. 

Bat  her  reception  at  Athena  House 
partially  atoned  for  what  she  had  under- 
gone. There  she  was  the  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  some  thirty  young  ladies,  who 
looked  up  to  her  as  the  arbiter  of  fashion, 
as  the  leader  of  all  fun  and  amusement,  as 
the  referee  in  all  disputed  matters,  and 
as  the  handsomest  and  cleverest  girl  iu 
the  school.  Moreover,  strange  to  say, 
she  had  not  a  rival,  much  less  an  enemy, 
amongst  them ;  for,  despotic  as  she  was, 
her  despotism  was  of  so  gentle  and 
winning  a  nature,  that  whilst  every- 
body admired,  nobody  was  jealous  of  her. 
She  was  popular,  too,  with  the  rigid  Miss 
Sage  and  her  teachers,  who  only  com- 
plained that  she  was  clever  enough  to 
afford  to  be  idle. 

But  every  one  remarked  a  great  change 
in  Pansie  when  she  returned  from  the  mid- 
summer holidays.  She  seemed  to  have 
lost  the  high  spirits  and  the  irrepressible 
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fuQ  which  had  so  helped  to  make  her 
popular.  The  thousand  and  one  little 
matters  which  formerly  interested  and 
amused  her,  seemed  now  to  have  no  charm 
for  her;  she  was  silent  and  depressed. 
More  than  once  she  was  discovered  in 
tears;  and  Miss  Sage  herself  remarked 
that  her  favourite  pupil  seined  to  be  more 
indifferent  abont  success,  and  less  brilliant 
than  before. 

At  first  a  great  many  solations  were 
offered.  Pansie  was  taking  to  heart  her 
approaching  departure  from  a  country  in 
which  she  had  made  so  many  friendsi  and 
which  she  had  learnt  to  regard  almost  as 
her  own.  She  had  received  bad  news  from 
America ;  she  had  quarrelled  with  the  two 
maiden  aunts  of  whom  everybody  had 
heard,  and  whose  peculiarities  she  ex- 
hibited with  such  exquisite  mimicry.  But 
when  it  was  noted  that  she  wrote  a  great 
many  letters  which  she  posted  surrep- 
titiously, instead  of  consigning  them  to 
the  common  receptacle  of  Athena  House 
correspondence,  suspended  to  Miss  Sage's 
desk,  the  real  reason  for  her  changed  de- 
meanour was  patent,  and  it  was  whispered 
about  that  Pansie  Wyman  was  in  love. 

The  next  thing  to  be  found  out  was  the 
object  of  her  affection.  She  was  eagerly 
watched  as  the  school  took  its  usual  con- 
stitutional along  the  Marine  Parade ;  but 
there  was  no  Adonis  who  seemed  to  gaze 
after  her  in  particular,  although  there 
were  plenty  of  young  bucks  who  made 
a  daily  duty  of  inspecting  Athena  House 
as  it  proceeded  demurely  along  as  far  as 
the  Aquarium  and  back. 

Young  ladies  are  keen  logicians  when 
they  have  a  symptom  or  two  given  them 
l^  way  of  premisses,  so  ib  was  concluded 
that  Pansie  had  fallen  in  love  during  the 
holidays,  that  she  had  thereby  incurred 
the  wrath  of  her  aunts,  and  that  her  low 
spirits  arose  from  these  circumstances. 
The  interest  which  this  occasioned  in  the 
little  world  of  Athena  House  may  be 
imagined,  but  there  was  no  surprise.  The 
only  wonder  was  that  a  pretty,  clever, 
accomplished,  vivacious  girl  like  Pansie 
Wyman  should  have  so  long  remained 
scatheless,  and,  as  she  was  still  imitated  in 
Bpite  of  her  altered  demeanour,  a  regular 
epidemic  of  love  set  in,  and  there  was  not 
ft  girl  at  Athena  House  with  the  smallest 
pretensions  to  good  looks,  who  did  not 
become  melancholy,  who  did  not  take 
to  reading  poetry,  and.  who  did  not  pro- 
fess admiration  for  one  or  other  of  the  | 
aforesud  young  Marine  Parade  loun^rs.  i 


Miss  Sage  of  course  knew  nothing  of  this. 
Never  having  captivated  a  masculine  heart 
herself,  she  was  not  versed  in  the  ailments 
of  those  who  had,  or  who  pretended  to 
have,  and  she  attributed  the  alteration  in 
Pansie  Wyman's  manner  to  grief  at  ap- 
proaching departure  from  England  in 
general,  and  Athena  House  in  particular. 

But  an  accident  very  soon  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  real  state  of  afiFairs. 

Several  petty  larcenies  had  taken  place 
in  the  school  of  late.  Many  of  the  girls 
complained  that  they  missed  little  articles 
from  their  desks  and  boxes.  Suspicion 
was  at  first  pointed  at  a  certain  liveried 
youth  who  opened  the  door,  waited  at 
table,  and  performed  sundry  menial  offices 
in  the  regions  below,  and  who  was  known 
by  the  name  he  called  himself,  William. 
But  one  morning.  Miss  Sage,  descending 
to  the  schoolroom,  met  Susan,  the  house- 
maid, hurrying  along  the  passage  with  a 
highly-coloured  face  suggestive  of  con- 
fusion, and  her  hand  concealed  under  her 
apron. 

"Susan,"  said  Miss  Sage,  "what  have 
you  been  doing  1 '' 

"  Please,  'm,  I  hanswered  the  post,  that's 
all,"  replied  the  damsel,  with  still  heighten- 
ing  colour. 

"It  isn't  your  place. to  answer  the  post," 
said  her  mistress.  "William  does  that. 
What  have  you  got  under  your  apron  ? " 

"  Only  a  letter,  'm,"  replied  Susan. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Miss  Sage. 

The  girl  hesitated,  and  her  hand  fumbled 
uneasily  in  its  hiding-place. 

*'Oome,  come,  show  it  to  me,"  continued 
the  mistress,  her  suspicions  now  fully 
aroused. 

So  Su3an,  seeing  that  further  resistance 
was  useless,  handed  to  Miss  Sage  a  letter 
addressed,  in  a  big,  bold,  masculine  hand, 
to  Miss  Wyman. 

"What  business  have  you  with  Miss 
Wy man's  letter) "  asked  Miss  Sage. 

The  girl  looked  sheepishly  at  the  floor- 
cloth, and  made  no  reply. 

Mies  Sage  examined  the  letter  again. 
The  postmark  was  "West  Strand."  The 
writing  was  certainly  not  that  of  either 
of  Pansie's  aunts,  and  she  knew  of  no 
gentleman  with  whom  the  young  lady  was 
on  terms  of  corresponding  intimacy. 

"  I  require  an  explanation  at  once, 
Susan,  if  you  please,"  she  continued,  "  or  I 
shall  be  obllgad  to  infer  that  you  are  acting 
dishonestly." 

At  that  moment  Pansie  came  hurrying 
up.    When  she  saw  the  attitudes  of  Miss 
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Sage  acd  Sasan,  she  divined  the  cause  and 
looked  confased. 

**Mi88  Wjman,"  said  the  miatreBS, 
"  Susan  has  been  keeping  a  letter  of  yoors." 

**  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  said  Pansie,  falteringly. 
'*  It's  all  right,  I  am  expecting  news  from 
— ^from  a  friend  of  mine,  and  as  William 
is  so  slow  in  delivering  the  letters,  I  asked 
Sosan  to  be  good  enough  to  get  mine  at 
once,  and  bring  them  to  me." 

Miss  Sage  made  no  remark,  but  handed 
Pansie  her  letter  with  a  look  which  suffi- 
ciently expressed  what  she  thought  about 
the  matter. 

'*  She'll  go  and  write  to  the  aunts," 
thought  Pansie,  as  she  hurried  away,  "  and 
then 
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Miss  Sage  did  write  to  Mias  Aurelia,  and 
by  return  of  post  received  an  answer  de- 
tailing all  the  circumstances  of  Pansie's 
little  love  affdir,  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
and  warning  Miss  Sage  to  keep  a  strict 
watch  on  the  girl's  movements  The  re- 
sults were  that  Athena  House,  for  the 
future,  took  its  airings  in  the  compara- 
tively deserted  direction  of  Eottingdean, 
and  that  Miss  Sage  took  the  letters  from 
the  postman  hersefif. 

She,  however,  said  nothing  more  about 
the  matter  to  Pansie,  for  she  was  sensible 
enough  to  argue  that,  so  long  as  the  girl 
did  not  set  a  bad  example  to  younger  com- 
panions by  carrying  on  an  open  flirtation 
at  school,  it  was  no  business  of  hers,  if  a 
young  lady  of  a  sensible  age  should  carry 
on  a  love  affair  away  from  it. 

But,  one  evening,  a  second  accident 
made  her  aware  that  the  love-making 
process  was  being  carried  on  very  much 
nearer  her  than  she  had  imagined. 

The  half-dozen  senior  girls  at  Athena 
House  occupied  separate  little  partitions, 
instead  of  sleeping  in  a  large  room  with 
others.  Every  other  one  of  these  par- 
titions had  a  window  looking  out  into 
Sussex  Square.  One  of  these  was  tenanted 
by  Pansie  Wjman. 

Miss  Sage  had  wakeful  nights,  for,  being 
a  contributor  to  the  ^'  Poet's  Corner  "  of  a 
local  newspaper,  her  fits  of  inspiration 
Sffized  her  when  released  from  the  worry 
and  turmoil  of  the  schoolroom,  and,  espe- 
cially when  the  moon  shone  over  the  sea, 
she  would  sit  at  her  open  window  and 
meditate  until  long  after  Athena  House 
was  wrapped  in  sleep. 

She  was  thus  occupied  a  night  or  two 
after  the  dii^covery  above  recorded,  when 


she  heard  voices — a  male  and  a  female— 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  close  by 
her,  and  the  female  voice  was  not  to  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  any  one  but  Panaie 
Wyman. 

Gently  craning  her  neck  out,  she  espied 
the  figure  of  a  man  standing  out  in  clear 
relief  agcdnst  the  pavement  below,  his  head 
upturned,  and  his  words  unmistakeably 
addressed  to  an  inmate  of  Athena  House. 
Miss  Sage  saw  all  this  at  a  glance,  with- 
drew her  nfght-capped  head,  and  silently 
passed  along  the  dormitory  occupied  by 
the  senior  girls.  Her  surmise  as  to  the 
owner  of  the  feminine  voice  proved  correct, 
and  she  heard  an  animated  conversation 
being  carried  on  between  Miss  Wyman  and 
the  cavalier  on  the  pavement  outside. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  such  a 
serious  breach  of  all  orthodox  laws  of 
propriety  and  school  discipline,  of  course, 
required  consideration,  so  Miss  Sage 
paused  until  the  voices  ceased  and  the 
window  was  shut,  and  then  retired  to 
consult  with  one  of  the  other  mistresses 
as  to  the  course  to  be  followed. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  girls  as- 
sembled in  the  schoolroom  for  prayers, 
Miss  Sage  entered  with  that  expression  of 
countenance  which,  experience  had  taught 
the  young  ladies  of  Athena  House,  be- 
tokened a  disturbed  and  irritated  state  of 
mind.  Instead  of  commencing  the  prayers 
in  the  usual  style.  Miss  Sage  stepped  to 
the  front  of  her  desk  and  scanned  the 
rows  of  faces  before  her,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  one.   Then  she  said  in  a  grave  voice : 

"  Has  not  Miss  Wyman  descended  from 
the  dormitory  yet  9 " 

It  being  evident  that  she  had  not,  Miss 
Sage  rang  the  bell  for  Susan.  Williaio, 
the  boy,  answered  it^  and  announced  that 
Susan  was  not  up. 

Miss  Sage's  face  darkened,  and  she  said : 

"  Gro  and  knock  at  Miss  Wy  man's  door 
and  acquaint  her  with  the  hour." 

The  boy  disappeared,  but  reappeared 
shortly  with  a  white,  soared  face,  saying : 

"Please,  'm.  Miss  Wyman  ain'c  in  hir 
room,  and  nobody  don't  know  nothbk 
about  Susan." 

Miss  Sage  rushed  from  the  room,  retorned 
in  ten  minutes,  and  hurried  throagh  the 
prayers. 

During  breakfast  it  was  whispered  that 
Pansie  Wyman  and  Susan  had  both  left 
Athena  House,  and  had  tdken  their 
luggage  with  them. 
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CHA.TTEB  XXVIL 

Sir  Psteb's  biitbdajr  fesUrities  had 
never  before  bo  neariy  approMsbed  a  f&ilare 
aa  they  did  on  thii,  hu  niztf -tbird  anniver' 
aary.  Ko  one  bad  ever  before  realiied  bow 
mach  they  owed  tbeir  Bacceas  to  Lance' 
buoyancy  and  bi'gb  spirits.  Eren  Lady 
Jnditb — impeirioua  tboogh  sbe  generally 
ma  to  outside  influences — was  conaoions 
of  a  limpness  and  want  of  spirit  in  tbe 
day's  proceedings.  Sbe  pnt  ber  finger  at 
once  upon  Luice  ai  the  sole  canse  of  the 
dejection  that  prevailed  generally. 

"  If  that  young  man,  my  dear,"  she  said 
to  every  one  abe  conld  get  to  listen  to  her, 
and  occasionally  to  the  same  person  twice 
over,  "if  that  yonng  man  would  only  con- 
sult bis  elders  a  little  more  and  his  own 
inelinationB  a  little  less,  it  wonld  be  much 
better  for  him  and  for  those  abont  him." 
She  took  Miss  Shore's  disappearance- 
in  dne  course  made  known  to  her — very 
lightly  indeed.  It  vraa',wbat  she  had  ex- 
pected from  the  very  first,  she  averred.  She 
had  always  been  opposed  to  tbe  admission 
of  another  prot^gd  into  tbe  hoose  —  tbe 
prot^g^?  Sir  Peter  had  already  were  but 
Utile  credit  to  him.  From  this  sbe  ram- 
bled on  to  rimilar  inatancefl  of  flight  which 
the  records  of  Sir  Peter's  benevolence 
afforded: 

"  There  wsb  that  little  imp  of  a  page,  in 
town,  Toj  dear — really  nothing  better  than 
a  street  Arab,  but  Sir  Peter  would  have 
him  dressed  in  blue  cloth  and  buttons— 
well,  he  bad  no  sooner  got  some  decent 
clothes  for  himself,  the  litUe  thief,  than  he 


disappeared,  and  to  this  day  he  has  never 
been  heard  of  1  And  there  was  that  house- 
mud — a  girl  taken  out  of  a  union — sbe 
seized  tbe  very  first  opportunity " 

But  at  this  point  her  listeners,  as  a  role, 
would  themselves  seize  the  very  first  op- , 
portnnity  to  disappear,  and  Lady  Jnditti 
had  to  begin  all  over  again  to  tiie  next 
penon  who  approached : 

"  There  was  that  little  imp  of  a  page, 
my  dear,"  and  so  forth. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  Sir  Peter's 
energy  that  things  went  even  so  well  as 
they  did.  He  surpassed  himself  in  activity 
that  day.  One  or  two  of  the  younger 
guests,  who  had  volunteered  to  act  as 
umpires  in  the  villagers'  sports  in  Lance's 
stead,  declared  that  their  office  was  a 
sinecure,  for  Sir  Peter  saw  tbe  beginning, 
and  end,  and  middle  of  every  race  himself. , 
The  marvel  was  that  he  didn't  enter  him- 
self as  competitor  in  every  one  of  tbe 
"events"  of  the  day,  the  greasy -pole 
business  and  alL 

"If  I  were  only  half-a-dozen  years 
younger  I  wonld  show  you  all  bow  things 
ought  to  be  done,"  he  eaid  in  confidence 
to  one  of  the  ladies  of  tbe  party. 

"  Gracioos  Heavens  ] "  thought  the  lady 
to  herself,  "  it's  a  blessing  be  isn't,  or  he'd 
want  a  keeper  1 " 

No  one  wondered  that  Madge  was  pale 
and  silent  throughout  the  day.  It  had 
been  a  generally  received  notion  among  Sir 
Petei's  and  Lady  Judith's  friends  that 
young  Mrs.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Clive  would 
make  a  match  of  it.  Erery  one  had  re- 
marked hts  unmistakeable  admiration  for, 
and  attention  to  the  etraager-gueat  over- 
night, and  now  his  sudden  flight  in  search 
of  her  excited  considerable  comment. 
Every  one  decided  that  Su:  Peter's  conduct 

thus  introducing  an  ntter  stranger  to 
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his  home -circle,  had  been  leprehensible 
in  the  extreme,  although  of  a  piece  with 
his  nsual  eccentric  benevolence,  and  con- 
fidentially stated  their  conviction  that  the 
reason  for  the  young  lady's  flight  would  no 
doubt  be  speedily  enough  discovered  in  the 
loss  of  one  of  Mrs.  Cohen's  jewel  caskets. 

It  was  more  or  less  of  a  relief  when  the 
last  health  had  been  drunk  by  the  farmer 
tenants  with  **  three  times  three,"  and  the 
lights  in  the  tents  had  begun  to  be  put  out 

Madge  lingered  last  and  latest  in  the 
grounds,  pleading  headache  and  need  of 
fresh  air.  Indoors  there  was  no  one  to 
extemporise  a  dance  or  tableaux  vivants, 
so  the  guests  dispersed  to  their  rooms 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done.  Had  they  lifted  their  blinds  some- 
where between  ten  and  eleven  at  night, 
they  might  have  seen  Mrs.  Cohen  walking 
up  and  down  the  terrace  in  the  moonUght 
But  not  alone;  her  companion  was  Mr. 
Stubbs,  and  their  talk  was  of  his  hurried 
journey  to  Carstairs. 

His  voice  was  low  and  apologetic,  hers 
low  and  vehement. 

**  1  thought  it  the  best  thing  I  could  do, 
madam,  under  the  circumstances,"  he  said. 
^*  My  friend  at  Carstairs,  Mr.  Symons,  is 
in  a  private  enquiry  office;  I  have  com- 
missioned him  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
and  to  communicate  at  once  anything  that 
comes  to  light." 

'*I  gave  you  no  authority  to  commission 
any  one  to  act  in  the  matter.  My  orders 
to  you  were  plain  enough — to  charge  your- 
self with  her  departure,  to  supply  her  with 
money,  to  ascertain  exactly  where  she  was 
going,  what  she  would  do,"  was  Madge's 
answer. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  madam  ;  I  can  only 
repeat  that  I  am  very  sorry.  How  she  got 
away  without  my  seeing  her  I  don't  know. 
I  stood  outside  the  Lodge  close  to  the 
gates  till  morning  —  looked  into  every 
carriage  as  I  thought  You  see  there  was 
almost  an  incessant  roll  of  carriages  between 
two  and  four.  There  lyere  so  many  hired 
ones,  too — she  must  have  gone  away  in  one 
of  these — and  stayed  at  the  station  till 
the  first  train  left  for  Carstairs.  I  cross- 
questioned  every  one  of  the  men  at  Lower 
Upton — in  general  terms,  that  is,  not  men- 
tioning any  special  guest  from  The  Castle — 
and  they  told  me  that  a  large  party  went 
on  by  the  first  train  to  Carstairs." 

"  From  Carstairs  possibly  she  has  gone 
on  to  the  North." 

<'  Or  she  may  have  gone  South — say  to 
Liverpool." 


Madge  turned  sharply  upon  him. 
*'  What  makes  you  say  that  1 "  die  asked, 
suspiciously. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  wonld 
be  the  most  reasonable  thing  to  do  if  one 
wanted  to  get  onboard  a  steamer  quickly." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  she  wanted 
to  get  on  board  a  steamer  1 "  she  asked. 

*'I  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for 
thinking  she  wished  to  do  so,  madam.  It 
was  only  an  idea  that  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  uttered  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment" 

They  made  one  turn  up  and  down  the 
terrace  in  silence. 

Mr.  Stubbs  was  the  first  to  break  it 

"  About  that  hundred  pounds,  madam," 
he  began. 

Madge  got  her  thoughts  back  from  their 
wanderings  with  difficulty.  <*  Yes  1 "  she 
said,  absently. 

"  I've  been  thinking  that  as  you  may 
possibly  require  my  services  again " 

"  How  do  you  inow  I  may  be  likely  to 
require  your  services  again  1 "  she  queried, 
sharply,  but  perhaps  a  little  nervously  also. 

"  I  am  only  suggesting  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing,  madam.  Unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances might  arise  necessitating  a 
sudden  journey  on  my  part  or  the  ex- 
penditure of  money " 

**  Keep  it,"  said  Madge,  contemptuoosly, 
and  suddenly  bringing  their  interview  to  a 
close.  The  look  on  her  face,  as  she  said 
this,  might  have  been  interpreted  by  a  thm- 
skinned  listener  to  convey  the  intimation : 
"  Consider  yourself  paid  and  dismissed." 

But  Mr.  Stubbs  was  not  thin-skinned,  so 
he  rubbed  his  hands  together  and  chuckled 
to  himself :  '<  There's  more  fish  in  the  sea 
than  I'^e  landed  at  present" 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

"  When  once  that  girl  is  out  of  the 
house,  things  will  be  all  right  between 
Lance  and  me,"  Madge  had  said  to  herself 
over  and  over  again,  as  she  had  worked 
out  the  details  of  her  plan  for  ejecting 
her. 

Well,  the  girl  was  out  of  the  house  now, 
and  there  was  little  likelihood  of  her  evtf 
returning  to  it,  yet "  things  "  were  as  far  off 
as  ever  from  being  **right "  between  Lanoe 
and  herself. 

Sir  Peter's  birthday  guests  had  departed, 
and  the  household  at  the  Castle  had  t^ 
sumed  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  A 
week  had  passed  since  Miss  Shore's  dis- 
appearance, and  not  a  scrap  of  intelligence 
had  been  received  concerning  her.    From 
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Lance  there  had  come  a  harried  half-dozon 
lines — addressed  to  Sir  Peter,  not  Madge 
— giving  a  brief  account  of  his  movements : 
hia  visit  to  Garstairs  had  been  without 
result  so  far  as  Miss  Shore  was  concerned  : 
he  was  now  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.  He 
had  ascertained  that  the  first  train  leaving 
Garstairs,  after  the  Lower  Upton  special 
train  had  arrived,  had  been  the  Edinburgh 
Express ;  he  had  therefore  determined  to 
start  at  once  for  that  city,  and  intended 
stopping  at  all  intermediate  stations  to 
make  further  enquiries.  He  gave  an 
address  at  Edinburgh,  to  which  letters 
during  the  ensuing  week  might  be 
addressed,  and  begged  that  any  news 
that  might  reach  the  Castle  concerning 
Miss  Shore  should  be  at  once  telegraphed 
to  him.  He  said  nothing  whatever  of 
having  called  the  police  to  his  aid  in  his 
search,  so  Madge  concluded  that  in  this 
respect  her  entreaties  had  carried  more 
weight  than  she  had  dared  to  hope  they 
would. 

Sir  Peter  as  usual  took  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  situatioiL 

"  It's  very  good  of  him  to  take  all  this 
trouble  for  an  utter  stranger — eh,  Madge  1" 
he  said,  doing  his  utmost  to  dissipate  any 
slight  cloud  of  jealousy  which  he  fancied 
might  have  arisen  in  Madge's  mind.  ''  It's 
real  goodness  of  heart,  that's  what  it  is, 
suid  has  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble." 

Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
the  **  world  of  trouble  "  would  have  been  a 
world  of  delight  to  him,  since  it  involved 
a  journey  to  the  North  with  license  to  get 
out  at  all  intermediate  stations — a  dozen 
times  of  getting  in  and  out,  say,  for  once. 

So  he  added  after  a  moment's  pause : 

"  Not  but  what  I  think  Lance  might  just 
as  well  have  put  off  his  journey  for  a  day 
or  two,  so  that  I  might  have  gone  with  him. 
I  took  a  great  interest  in  Miss  Shore,  and 
nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to 
hear  good  news  of  her." 

Madge,  according  to  all  showing,  ought 
to  have  been  exultant  and  jubilant,  now 
that  her  little  plot  had  so  far  come  to 
a  saceessful  issue ;  instead,  after  one  day  of 
wild  energy,  she  relapsed  into  a  nervous 
and  ill-at-ease  frame  of  mind,  shunned  the 
mere  sight  of  Mr.  Stubbs,  and  seemed  ever 
on  the  watch  for  the  arrival  of  ill-omened 
telegrams. 

Daring  that  one  day  of  wild  energy  she 
did  her  best  to  sweep  all  traces  of  Miss 
Shore  out  of  the  house. 

The  beautiful  grey  ball-dress,  left  lying 
on  the  bed,  seemed  to  tell  all  over  again 


the  story  of  its  wearer's  triumph  and 
defeat ;  the  small  portmanteau  seemed 
like  an  evil  omen  of  its  owner's  return  to 
claim  her  property.  Madge  gave  orders 
that  both  should  be  locked  up  safely  in  a 
store  cupboard,  in  case,  she  said.  Miss 
Shore  might  write  for  them. 

Then  she  fell  to  work  on  her  little 
boudoir;  had  the  mirror  and  the  picture 
which  faced  it  removed  from  the  walls,  and, 
together  with  Miss  Shore's  water-colour 
drawings,  carried  to  a  lumber-room,  alleging 
to  Lady  Judith  as  her  reason  for  so  doing, 
that  she  had  another  plan  in  her  head  for 
the  decoration  of  her  boudoir ;  and  finally 
she  changed  her  bedroom — the  one  she 
had  occupied  from  the  first  day  of  her 
coming  to  Upton  Castle — for  another  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house;  and  gave 
orders  that  a  certain  high-backed  easy-chair, 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  occupying, 
should  on  no  account  follow  her  to  her 
new  quarters. 

These  things  done,  she  drew  a  long 
breath,  as  it  were,  and  tried  to  look  ahead 
at  the  dangers  that  were  threatening. 

Time  was  getting  precious — any  day,  any 
moment  a  second  Australian  letter  might 
arrive,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  would  need  to  have 
explicit  instructions  on  the  matter. 

Evidently  the  same  thought  was  in  Mr. 
Stubbs's  mind  also. 

*'  I  suppose  you  know,  madam,  that  the 
Australian  mail  is  delivered  fortnightly ) " 
he  said  to  her  on  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
that  he  chanced  to  be  alone  in  the  same 
room  with  her. 

Madge's  only  answer  was  an  angry  frown, 
and  the  sudden  stretching  out  of  her  hand 
to  reach  a  book  which  lay  on  the  table 
beside  her. 

She  mighty  however,  as  well  have  tried 
the  effect  of  a  frown  on  a  spider  about  to 
net  a  fly,  as  on  Mr.  Stubbs,  at  that 
moment. 

"  Time  is  pressing,"  he  went  on,  eyeing 
her  stealthily  from  beneath  his  half-closed 
lids.  *'  The  great  thing  now,  it  seems  to 
me.  is  to  get  Mr.  Clive  back " 

But  here  Madge,  with  her  book  in  her 
hand,  cut  his  sentence  in  half  by  leaving 
the  room. 

How  she  hated  and  despised  herself  for 
the  alliance  which  she  had  formed  with 
this  man.  Sometimes  she  felt  herself  almost 
driven  to  wish  that  instead  of  calling  in 
his  aid  she  had  had  the  courage  to  tell 
Lance  outright  her  own  suspicions  re- 
specting Miss  Shore,  and  the  foundation 
I  on  which  they  rested.     Second  thoughts, 
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however,  seemed  to  show  her  at  one  glance 
the  danger  and  the  nselesBness  of  such  a 
coarse.  The  story  of  a  Corsican  vendetta 
— after  all  it  might  he  nothing  more — 
might  be  allaring,  not  repelling,  when  con- 
fessed to  by  beantif  al  lips,  and  might  have 
supplied  a  young  man,  chivalrous  and  hot- 
headed to  the  last  degree,  with  an  excuse, 
rather  tbau  otherwise,  for  his  chivalry  and 
hot-headedness. 

Her  brain  grew  chaotic  with  its  pressure 
of  thought;  she  felt  herself  incapable  of 
deciding  upon  any  settled  course  of  actioa 
Sometimes  she  could  almost  persuade  her- 
self that  the  whole  thing  from  first  to  last 
had  been  a  dream.  With  Miss  Shore's 
pictures,  easel,  and  portmanteau  safely 
locked  up  out  of  sight,  the  romance  seemed 
to  be  swept  out  of  the  house,  so  to  speak 
It  would  have  been  almost  possible  to  have 
forgotten  the  episode  of  the  coming  and 
going  of  "that  girl  in  gray,"  in  the 
leisurely  comfortableness  of  everyday  life 
at  Upton,  if  only  Lance  would  return  his 
old,  cheery,  light-hearted  self,  and  Mr. 
Stubbs  could  at  once  and  for  ever  be 
dismissed  to  that  low  stratum  of  society 
whence  he  had  emerged. 

She  grew  to  hate  the  sight  of  that  man ; 
she  shunned  him  on  every  possible  occasion, 
and  did  her  best  to  make  him  understand 
that  his  presence  was  distasteful  to  her. 
This  was  a  lesson,  however,  he  seemed 
incapable  of  learning.  Let  her  snub  him 
as  she  pleased,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
he  never  failed  to  seize' every  opportunity 
of  endeavouring  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  her.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  send 
up,  nightly,  by  her  maid,  little  notes 
reporting,  as  a  rule,  that  there  was  no- 
thing to  report. 

<*  Through  my  friend  at  Carstairs,  I  am 
still  making  enquiries  but  can  learn  no- 
thing," sometimes  these  notes  would  run. 

At  other  times  it  would  be,  "  ^Nothing 
fresh  from  Australia,"  or  "  Correspondence 
this  morning  satisfactory." 

Madge  used  to  tear  these  notes  into  a 
thousand  pieces  when  she  had  read  them, 
and  would  stamp  her  foot  at  herself 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  for 
having  soiled  her  hands  with  such  a  tool. 

£ut  one  night  there  came  a  note  which 
she  did  not  tear  into  morsel?,  but  sat 
staring  at  stonily  instead  with  thoughts 
all  in  a  wild  whirl  of  dread. 

<'  Importent  and  terrible  news/'  it  ran. 
"  Can  I  see  you  at  once  f  Sir  Peter  has 
gone  to  bed — the  study  is  empty." 

Dreading  she  knew  not  what,  Madge 


hastily  made  her  way  down  the  darkened 
steircase  to  the  study,  at  whose  door  stood 
Mr.  Stubbs  in  the  patch  of  light  made  by 
the  single  lamp  on  the  writing-tabla 

He  closed  the  door  behind  her  as  she 
entered  and  began  a  profuse  series  of 
apologies  for  the  untimeliness  of  his  mes- 
sage, but  he  had  only  just  had  time  to 
open  and  attend  to  his  correspondence 
which  had  arrived  by  the  morniog's 
mail 

Madge  interrupted  his  apologies.  '^Tell 
me  your  news  at  once,"  she  said,  feeling 
that  another  moment  of  suspense  would 
be  intolerable. 

He  spread  on  the  writing-teble  before 
her  a  newspaper,  and  just  as  he  had  done 
on  a  former  occasion,  laid  his  finger  on  a 
paragraph. 

The  newspaper  this  time  was  a  Liver- 
pool daily.  The  paragraph  ran  as 
follows : 

•'The  body  of  a  young  woman  was 
taken  out  of  the  Mersey  yesterday  at 
daybreak.  It  was  dressed  in  grey  tra- 
velling dress,  grey  cloak,  grey  beaver  hat 
with  feather.  In  the  pocket  of  the  dress 
was  an  empty  purse,  and  an  envelope  which 
bore  the  name  'Jane  Shore.'" 

Madge  started  back  with  a  low  cry. 

"  The  newspaper  is  four  days  old,"  began 
Mr.  Stubbs.  Then  he  broke  off,  startled 
by  the  sudden  change  which  had  swept 
over  Madge's  face. 

*'  It's  my  doing — mine,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  strained  and  unnatural. 
She  clutched  at  the  teble  for  support.  At 
the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  her  senses  most 
leave  her. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  calm  yourself,  Mrs. 
Cohen,"  said  Mr.  Stubbs,  venturing  to 
approach  her. 

Madge's  senses  came  back  in  full  force. 

"  Stand  back  1 "  she  cried,  passionately. 
**Do  not  dare  to  come  near  me  — yo'^ 
who  urged  me  on  to  this — this  deed  of 
murder." 

He  drew  back,  a  curious  expression 
flitting  over  his  face.  "  Wait,"  it  seemed 
to  say,  "  you'll  be  glad  enough  of  my  li®'P 
before  long." 

Bat  his  lips  said  respectfully : 

"  After  a  night's  rest,  madam,  you  may 
be  able,  possibly,  to  see  the  matter  m 
another  light,  and  to  discuss  with  me  the 
advisability  of  conveying  the  tidings  at 
once  to  Mr.  Olive."  ,   , 

Madge  did  not  hear  him.  She  raised 
her  hands  on  high,  clasped  convulsively 
together. 
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**  I  call  Heayen  to  witness/'  she  cried  in 
the  same  reckless  passionate  tone  as  before, 
"  that  I  never  thought  of  this  when  I  drove 
her  from  the  hoosa" 

Then  she  bowed  her  head,  and  with 
feet  that  stumbled  as  they  went,  left  the 
room. 


SKETCHES  IN  TENEEIFE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

At  first,  I  was  for  making  the  journey 
by  myself.  It  seemed  as  unnecessary  as 
unmrise  to  encumber  myself  with  a  guide — 
who  was  sure  to  be  ignorant  of  the  country 
he  professed  to  know,  who  might  fall  iU 
and  need  all  manner  of  exacting  atten- 
dance, and  who  would  certainly  be 
hampered  by  scruples  —  religious  and 
otherwise — which  would  deter  him  from 
entering  a  town  or  village  at  festival  time. 
But  Lorenzo  Despaclio,  from  whom  I  hired 
the  mare,  put  pressure  upon  me. 

"  It  is  fifty  leagues,  sen  or.  The  mare  is 
a  good  mare — ^Caramba !  though  it  is  her 
master  that  says  so.  But  suppose  she  were 
to  lose  a  shoe  9  " 

"In  that  case,  my  good  Lorenzo^  we 
must  replace  it,"  said  I. 

"  Wi^out  doubt,  senor;  but  how  ?  And 
who  will  look  after  her  com )  How  will 
you  know  that  she  gets  more  than  half 
what  you  pay  for  1  Not  by  the  aspect  of 
her  stomach,  senor ;  for  it  is  a  world  not 
altogether  good,  and  there  are  many  evil 
ways  of  swelling  the  mare's  stomach  with- 
out properly  nourishing  her.  And  you  do 
not  talk  Spanish  well  enough,  seiior — if  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  being  so  uncivil — to 
relieve  yourself  from  a  difficulty,  when  you 
are  among  strangers."     ^  ik 

"  Well  —  in  effect  —  what  am  I  to 
doT' 

"Take  the  boy  Jos6  with  you,  senor. 
He  will  be  a  comfort  to  you — Ave  Maria ! 
— ^I  should  think  so.  Whenever  you  are 
m  trouble,  he  will  shout — and  the  boy  can 
make  his  sister,  at  work  in  the  fields  a 
mile  off,  hear  him  quite  distinctly — he  will 
call  to  some  one  and  ask,  and  the  way  will 
be  made  clear,  without  doubt.  As  for  the 
mare,  she  has  an  affection  for  Jos6,  and  will 
do  at  his  bidding  what  I  do  not  think, 
senor,  she  would  do  at  your  bidding,  good, 
quiet  horse  that  she  is  !  And,  for  the  cost, 
iti  shall  be  only  a  shilling  the  day  the 
more,  which  is,  of  course,  nothing." 

I  ^d  not  want  the  boy,  as  I  have  said  ; 
but  he  came  nevertheless.    He  was  not 


quite  new  to  me,  for  only  the  other  day, 
in  visiting  the  parish  church  of  Porto 
Orotava,  I  had  seen  him,  in  company  with 
some  other  little  boys,  amusing  himself  at 
the  altar  with  a  number  of  candles  as  long 
as  himself.  One  of  these  boys,  a  child  of 
twelve,  told  me  he  was  the  sacristan  of  the 
church,  and,  as  such,  he,  with  his  play- 
fellows, showed  me  all  the  ecclesiastical 
treasures  of  the  building,  from  the  monster 
Maria  behind  the  altar  —  already  being 
robed  in  sad-coloured  velvets  for  the  stately 
processions  of  Holy  Week — to  the  little 
glass  flagon,  silver-topped,  containing  the 
residue  of  some  sacramental  wine,  much 
bescummed,  which  had  been  used  I  forget 
how  many  years  ago. 

When  I  had  seen  the  church  and  its 
dull  old  pictures  to  my  content,  we  as- 
cended to  the  bell  tower  to  look  down 
upon  the  town.  Here  were  three  bells, 
the  largest  bearing  date  1671 ;  and  I  was 
so  interested  in  this  large  bell  that,  when 
the  boy  Jos6  suggested  that  I  should 
sound  it,  I  did  not  scruple  to  bang  the 
tongue  against  the  sides  of  the  bell  in  the 
common  way.  The  tone  was  loud  and 
mellifluous;  but,  on  hearing  it,  all  the 
boys,  headed  by  the  sacristan,  fled  down 
the  steps  gasping  with  mirth.  However, 
as  it  was  nothing  to  me  if  I  had  given  un- 
timely warning  of  some  holy  hour,  I  stayed 
among  the  bells  until  I  had  seen  enough 
of  the  town,  and  then  descended  and 
went  off  to  my  hotel.  From  this  expe- 
rience I  fancied  Jos6  might  prove  a  rogue. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  for,  in  the 
matter  of  separating  his  hours  of  business 
from  his  hours  of  play,  he  was  a  boy 
singularly  gifted. 

We  started  betimes  on  a  sunny  March 
morning.  The  mare  took  kindly  to  me 
from  the  outset,  and  I  have  nothing  but 
praise  to  say  of  her.  Jos6  carried  my 
knapsack,  for  it  was  unbecoming  in  a 
"caballero'*  to  be  burdened  with  aught 
save  a  bit  of  stick,  tufted  with  horse-hair, 
to  use  in  warfare  with  the  flies.  The  boy 
kept  his  yellow-leather  boots  on  until  we 
were  out  of  the  town.  Then  he  slung 
them  over  his  shoulder  Instead,  and  chanted 
disturbing  madrigals  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 
I  learnt  to  know  that  whenever  I  wished 
to  depress  the  boy's  spirits,  I  had  but  to 
tell  him  to  get  into  his  boots.  Instantly 
thereafter  h£t  lip  fell,  and  in  glum  silence 
he  trudged  after  the  mare  with  the  nerve- 
less swing  of  a  south  country  tramp  who 
has  seen  all  his  bright  days.  But  as  on  such 
occasions  he  became  also  very  thick- headed. 
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failing  to  understand  the  simplest  remark, 
however  well  accented,  I  was  generally 
as  willing  to  have  him  barefooted  as  he 
was  glad  to  be  so. 

A  few  words  about  the  configuration  and 
natural  scenery  of  the  island  of  T^nerife 
are,  I  think,  here  needful  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  scheme  and  pleasures 
of  our  little  tour.  Every  one,  of  course, 
knows  that  there  is  a  famous  mountain  in 
Tenerife,  called  the  Peak  Some  geolo- 
gists, indeed,  say  that  the  Peak  is  aU  the 
island,  that,  from  the  shore  line  of  all  the 
fifty  leagues  circuit,  the  land  rises  upwards 
simply  and  solely  to  help  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Peak.  But  this  is  a  disputed 
point,  soluble  only  by  a  very  minute  in- 
vestigation into  ihe  nature  and  age  of  the 
various  mountain  ranges  of  Tenerife.  The 
Peak  is  thought  to  be  a  very  steep  hill.  In 
fact,  however,  the  average  angle  of  its 
acclivity,  from  the  sea  level  to  the  summit, 
does  not  exceed  twelve  or  thirteen  degrees. 
It  is  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high,  and  the  ascent  begins  at 
Orotava,  about  twelve  miles  distant  from 
it.  The  last  few  thousand  feet  of  the 
climb  are  certainly  a  little  precipitous. 
Their  gradient  varies  from  thirty  to  forty- 
two  degrees.  Moreover,  the  soil  is  a  fine, 
yielding  pumice  dust,  which  offers  the 
most  insecure  of  foothold,  and  the  most 
feeble  of  leverages  for  upward  movement 
It  is  the  cone  of  Tenerife  that  one  usually 
sees  from  the  Atlantic,  at  a  distance  of 
from^  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles.  The  rest  of 
the  island  is  usually  mantled  in  the  clouds 
which  the  Peak  draws  around  its  loins 
during  the  greater  part  of  tii%  year.  And 
it  is  the  appearance  of  the  abrupt  isolated 
cone — as  it  were  between  heaven  and  earth 
—  that  makes  one  think  the  mountain 
must  be  as  complete  as  possible  a  test  of 
the  pluck  and  tenacity  of  an  Alpine  climber. 

As  for  the  scenery  of  Tenerife,  it  is  re- 
markable. You  may  choose  your  climate 
on  this  small  island  in  the  Atlantic  as 
emphatically  as  if  you  had  a  continent  at 
your  disposal.  And  of  course  the  vegeta- 
tion varies  with  the  temperature.  In 
Porto  Orotava,  for  example,  which  is  a 
coast  town,  we  lived  in  the  midst  of  palm 
trees,  bananas,  flowering  oleanders,  idoes, 
and  fig  trees.  The  heat  here  after  early 
morning,  even  in  March,  made  movement 
a  decided  trial  Not  that  the  thermometer 
marked  a  high  register,  but  the  air  is  so 
dry  that  one's  strength  seemed  to  exhale 
from  one's  body  in  search  of  the  moisture 
it  desired  but  could  not  obtain.    We  lived 


here  under  tropical  conditions.  The  man 
who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  die  might 
rely  upon  being  buried  the  same  eveoing. 
And  as  the  evenings  are  delightfal  in 
Tenerife,  and  a  funeral  procession  with  its 
attendance  of  chanting  priests,  acolytes 
with  lamps  and  so  forth,  is  a  picturesque 
ceremony,  the  dead  man  might,  if  he 
were  able,  also  assure  himself  that  he  would 
be  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  company 
of  friends  anxious  to  do  him  honour,  and 
to  take  the  air  at  the  same  time. 

But  at  an  altitude  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  Orotava,  higher  up  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Peak^  the  climate  is  very 
diflerent.  It  is  colder,  of  course,  and  more 
bracing.  Potatoe  fields  and  barley  cover 
the  land,  and  instead  of  bananas  hung  with 
ripe  fruit,  we  have  forests  of  chestnut  trees 
with  never  a  leaf  upon  them  until  May  is 
far  advanced.  We  are  here,  too,  in  the 
midst  of  the  obstinate  cloud  which  hangs 
about  the  Peak  for  weeks  at  a  time.  From 
the  lower  fringe  of  it  we  can  look  down 
upon  the  sunlit  rocks  and  sands  of  Orotava; 
but  above  and  all  round  the  vapour  stays 
dense  and  impermeable.  It  is  in  this  zone 
of  country  that  the  Tenerife  goats  live  and 
thrive.  They  descend  to  the  coast  towns 
every  day,  where  their  shepherds  take  them 
from  house  to  house,  and  draw  the  milk 
from  them  to  order  in  the  presence  of  each 
householder.  Then  they  all  climb  the 
weary  hills  to  feed  themselves  into  condi- 
tion for  the  morrow's  milking. 

Above  the  zone  of  chestnuts  is  the  zone 
of  laurels.  After  the  laurels  come  the 
heaths,  growing  gigantic  at  a  height  of 
from  four  to  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  bright  yeUow  Ganarian  pines 
follow  the  heaths,  and  struggle  into  life 
among  the  arid  disintegrating  lava  and 
powdered  pumice  which  here  cover  the 
hot  rocks. 

But  when  we  have  left  the  red  roofs  of 
Orotava  some  seven  thousand  feet  below 
us,  and  have  also  overtopped  the  very  oloud 
which  girdles  the  island,  there  is  no  jegfi- 
tation  to  cheer  the  eye  save  the  silver- 
grey  bushes  of  the  retama.  The  Peak  rises 
horn  the  centre  of  a  parching  infertile 
plateau  of  yellow  pumice  sand  about  twen^ 
miles  in  circuit.  In  the  whole  of  this 
elevated  expanse,  there  is  not  one  habita- 
tion. The  solitary  traveller,  who  from 
fatigue  or  otherdisabling  cause  here  chanced 
to  die,  might,. by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
the  pure  desiccating  air,  be  transformed  into 
an  excellent  mummy,  ere  a  wanderbg  goft^ 
herd  discovered  his  body. 
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So  varied  is  the  scenery  of  Tenerife,  and 
so  compact  is  the  island,  that  in  a  day's 
ride  one  may  go  from  palms  and  bananas 
throngh  woods  of  chestnuts,  and  thickets 
of  heaths  to  these  same  naked  acres  of 
laya  detritus,  where  the  big  refulgent 
lizards  that  glide  over  the  scoriad  are  the 
only  signs  of  animal  life,  and  where  the 
atmosphere  is  so  rarefied  that  a  weak  man 
gasps  for  his  breath. 

One  other  characteristic  of  the  country 
must  be  mentioned — the  barrancos.  These 
deep  cuts  in  the  body  of  the  land  radiate 
from  the  old  crater  or  plateau  from  which 
the  cone  of  the  Peak  ascends,  and  they 
terminate  only  at  the  coast.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  dozen  of  them  there  are  in  the 
north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the  island, 
with  depths  to  be  bottomed  by  the  traveller 
varying  from  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  to  two  thousand  feet.  Some  are 
dug  with  sides  nearly  perpendicular. 

In  such  cases  the  track  of  descent  and 
ascent  is  a  perilous  zigzag  path  scratched  in 
the  rock  walls — a  path,  moreover,  which 
the  prickly  pear  do  their  best  to  expunge 
by  the  persistency  with  which  they  mat 
their  formidable  arms  across  it.  It  is 
prudent  to  leave  horse  or  mule  to  itself  in 
these  barrancos ;  one's  own  feet  are  a  suj£- 
ciently  onerous  responsibility.  And  to  show 
that  Uie  stranger  may  have  his  blood  upon 
his  own  head  if  he  determines  to  be  reck- 
less in  these  ravines,  there  are  many  rude 
little  crosses  stuck  in  awkward  places  to 
commemorate  this  or  that  fatal  accident, 
and  the  peasant  whom  destiny  has  given 
you  for  a  temporary  roadfellow  between 
two  villages,  will  be  voluble  with  stories 
about  those  of  his  acquaintance  who  have 
fallen  over  the  rocks  into  the  dry  blue  river 
bed  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  down,  just 
as  you  might  fall  if  you  slipped  to  the 
left  that  selfsame  moment.  When  I  had 
made  acquaintance  with  two  or  three  of 
the  barrancos  of  Tenerife,  I  began  to  bless 
Lorenzo  that  he  had  given  me  Jos^  to  hold 
the  mare. 

But  we  were  spared  these  particular 
trials  on  the  first  day  of  our  journey.  We 
were  to  sleep  at  a  little  town  called  Icod, 
whither  the  high  road  goes  nearly  all  the 
way.  For  the  most  part,  we  kept  about  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  with  a  wall  of 
rock  many  hundred  feet  high  on  the  left 
hand,  and  on  the  right  a  jangle  of  useful 
vegetation  to  the  shore-line.  The  green 
drapery  of  the  reddish  rocks  of  this  pre- 
cipitous wall  was  very  beautiful.  Maiden- 
hair and  other  ferns  grew  large  from  the 


midst  of  a  hanging  garden  of  bramble, 
wild  vines,  scrub  fig  and  caroub,  and  the 
water-drops  dripped  from  the  leaves  into 
a  canal,  which  dispersed  the  precious 
liquor  among  the  beans  and  potatoes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road. 

There  are  two  small  towns  between 
Orotava  and  Icod — Bealejo  and  Bambla. 
Eealejo  is  built  on  a  high  slope,  with 
a  ravine  crossing  the  slope  and  dividing 
the  town  into  two  parts.  It  is  a  pretty 
place,  with  its  white  church-tower  rising 
above  the  houses,  and  the  eccentric  can- 
delabra of  the  branches  of  its  dragon  trees 
one  over  the  other.  It  is  also  famous 
historically ;  for  here  in  1496,  the  King  of 
the  Guanches,  or  aborigines  of  Tenerife, 
resigned  his  sovereignty,  and  consented  to 
be  tAptized,  and  acknowledge  the  King  of 
Spain  as  King  of  Tenerife  also.  Poor 
old  Bencomo !  He  had  made  a  brave,  if 
rather  impolitic,  fight  against  the  Spaniards 
for  two  years.  The  first  battle  was  a 
victory  to  be  proud  of  j  for  did  he  not 
kill  eight  hundred  of  the  Spanish  army  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  ?  But  the 
natural  goodness  (simplicity,  if  you  will) 
of  the  King  of  the  Guanches  forbade  him 
to  take  advantage  of  this  victory,  by 
driving  the  remnant  of  his  enemies  out  of 
the  country  which  they  had  so  impudently 
laid  hands  upon.  He  allowed  them  to 
rest,  and  recruit  their  forces  from  the 
Peninsula.  Kay,  more;  he  sent  back  to 
them  some  score  of  prisoners,  taken  in  the 
battle  of  Matanza,  with  the  message  that 
he  did  not  war  with  helpless  men  such  as 
they ;  and  he  aided  them  with  food  as  un- 
selfishly as  if  he  were  a  Christian  knight, 
instead  of  a  mere  barbarian.  Two 
years  after  Matanza,  the  Guanches  and 
the  Spaniards  met  at  Eealejo,  for  a  contest 
that  was  to  be  decisive.  And  here  Ben- 
como, heartbroken  by  the  losses  he  had 
sustained  in  the  death,  by  war  and  pesti- 
lence, of  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjects, 
made  a  compromise  to  spare  further  blood- 
shed, and  bowed  his  head  in  the  camp  of 
Lugo,  the  *^  conquistador."  It  was  on  the 
site  of  the  baptism  of  Bencomo,  that,  later, 
the  first  Christian  church  in  Tenerife  was 
built  to  memorialise  the  event. 

The  old  Gaanches  had  a  singular  aver- 
sion to  bloodshed  and  bloodshedders.  This 
was  strangely  brought  home  to  me  as 
Job6  and  I  proceeded  through  the  outskirts 
of  Eealejo.  Set  in  the  middle  of  a  bridge 
over  a  ravine,  we  came  to  a  little  square, 
solid  building,  with  barred  windows,  like  a 
prison.     It  was  a  butcher's  shop.     I  do 
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not  doabt  that  its  isolation  was  due  to 
the  ancient  Tenerifan  tradition,  whereby  a 
batcher  was  held  to  be  an  outcast,  and  was 
forbidden  to  have  interconrse  with  other 
people.  If  he  wanted  anything,  he  had  to 
stand  aloof  and  point  at  it  In  return  for 
his  self-sacrifice  in  undertaking  this  de- 
grading office,  the  batcher  had  aU  his  needs 
supplied  by  the  rest  of  the  community. 
When  the  Guanches  wished  to  treat  a 
Spanish  prisoner  with  the  extreme  of  in- 
dignity, they  condemned  him  to  kill  the  flies 
which  worried  the  goats  in  their  pasture. 

Once  only,  on  our  way  to  Icod,  did  we 
descend  to  the  sea  level  This  was  at  the 
cheerless  little  town  of  Rambla.  It  is 
built  on  a  black  promontory  of  lava,  the 
rough  edges  and  scoriae  of  which  are  fright- 
ful to  behold.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not 
wholly  a  place  of  gloom.  For  the  blue 
sea  broke  into  white  foam  upon  its  cruel, 
distorted  rocks ;  and  the  industry  of  the 
townspeople  had  erected  gardens  in  the 
middle  of  this  small  wilderness,  so  that 
the  bright  greenery  of  vines  and  potatoes, 
with  the  dull,  red  roofs  of  the  houses,  and 
the  olive  and  grey  balconies,  made  a  show 
of  colour.  Inland,  we  could  track  the  lava 
flow  up  the  mountain  side  until  it  was  lost 
to  sight  among  the  spurs  of  the  Peak. 

I  visited  the  church  of  Rambla,  but 
with  no  lively  expectations.  As  a  rule, 
the  church  architecture  of  Tenerife  has 
little  originality.  It  is  the  ambition  of 
every  small  town  to  have  a  fine  bell-tower 
in  which  the  bojs  may  stand  to  knock  the 
bells  at  their  convenience.  After  the  bell- 
tower,  I  think  an  altar  to  the  Virgin  "  de 
la  Concep9ion  "  is  most  fancied.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  these  figures  I  have  seen  in 
the  Canaries,  all  modelled  upon  Murillo's 
beautiful  Virgin  in  the  Louvre,  but  with 
such  variety  of  execution  and  adornment ! 
S.  Lorenzo  is  another  famous  subject  for 
an  altar  in  Tenerife.  In  some  villages 
they  furnish  the  statue  with  a  large 
gridiron  of  Birmingham  manufacture, 
as  if  the  more  forcibly  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Indeed,  I  have 
seen  a  young  girl  on  her  knees  before 
one  such  figure,  and  with  a  tender  glisten- 
ing of  tears  in  her  dark  eyes,  as  she  gazed 
motionless  at  the  saint  and  the  testimony 
of  his  martyrdom. 

Here  at  Rambla,  however,  I  was 
suddenly  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of 
perfume  when  I  pushed  aside  the  heavy, 
wooden  door.  It  was  the  Friday  before 
Palm  Sunday ;  and  in  preparation  for  the 
day  the  pavement  was  littered  with  the 


petals  of  roses  and  red  geraniums,  and  the 
many  little  altars  of  this  little  church  were 
bedecked  with  boughs  of  bloom  of  varions 
kinds.  A  number  of  women  were  kneeUng 
here  and  there  among  the  rose  leaves ;  and 
in  the  far  end,  by  the  altar,  there  peeped 
from  the  eave  of  his  confessional  the  round 
head  of  a  priest,  who  was  listening  to  the 
murmur  of  a  penitent  at  his  feet  Of 
course  the  ladies,  for  the  moment,  forgot 
their  devotions  when  they  saw  a  man  in 
riding  dress  and  heavy  boots  come  crush- 
ing amid  the  flowers  on  the  floor.  They 
feU  a-whisperine,  and  smiling,  and  fanning 
themselves,  and  those  of  them  who  were 
very  far  gone  in  worldliness  felt  their 
faces  to  ascertain  if  the  powder  still  lay 
upon  their  cheeks  in  a  comely  manner. 
But  in  justice  to  them  and  the  Father  in 
his  confessional,  who  peered  forth  several 
times  with  an  unamiable  expression  on 
his  broad  countenance,  and  in  justice  to 
myself  also,  I  did  not  stay  long  in  the 
little  church.  Such  a  curious,  unreal, 
mannikin  place  of  worship  I  never  saw 
before.  From  the  "coro"  in  the  west, 
with  its  banisters  spotted  with  white 
mould,  and  its  rafters  a  dull  scarlet,  green, 
and  gold,  to  the  flash  of  similar  colours  in 
the  east  of  the  church,  with  a  little  blue 
added  to  the  prevalent  green  and  gold, 
the  whole  seemed  to  me  like  a  somewhat 
stale  old  doll's  house,  with  groups  of 
queer  moveable  dolls  set  about  the  pave- 
ment. The  very  lintel  of  the  porch  and 
the  cross  beams  within  the  church  were 
coloured  with  dry-rot,  and  the  flags  under 
one's  feet  oscillated  as  one  moved  from  one 
to  another. 

It  was  one  o'clock  before  my  mare  set 
her  hoofs  upon  the  slippery  grass-grown 
cobbles  of  the  streets  of  Icod.  Though 
we  had  done  but  half  a  day's  work,  we  were 
all  tired :  the  animal,  of  the  rough  dosty 
track  and  the  flies ;  I,  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  the  labour  entailed  in  freeing  her 
from  the  worst  of  the  flies ;  and  Jos^  of  ftn 
empty  stomach.  To  the  Plaza  de  la  Con- 
stitucion,  where  there  is  an  inn,  we  there- 
fore made  our  anxious  way.  The  landlady 
proved  to  be  a  kind  soul,  not  unused  to 
English  faces,  and  a  little  more  resolute  in 
her  welcome  of  a  guest  than  a  Spanish 
hotel-keeper  is  wont  to  be. 

In  Icod  are  two  or  three  objects  of 
interest  which  a  tourist  is  supposed  to 
come  to  see.  There  is  a  cave,  in  old  times 
used  as  a  Pantheon  for  the  Guanche  dead, 
and  which  is  reputed  to  crawl  five  or  six 
dark  miles  through  the  bowels  of  the  land 
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until  it  comes  to  the  crater  of  the  Peak. 
Bat  the  mammies  and  dust  of  the  old 
occapants  of  the  graves  are  now  gone  from 
it,  and  no  one  has  yet  had  the  hardihood 
to  worm  his  way  through  its  toilsome  and 
perilous  passages  to  test  the  truth  of  the 
legend  about  its  length. 

Another  '< sight"  of  the  place  is  the 
famous  dragon-tree,  which  now  takes  rank 
as  the  patriarch  of  its  kind  in  the  island. 
Its  age  is  reckoned  by  thousands  of  yaers. 
Early  in  the  century  there  stood  in  Orotava 
one  of  these  trees  measuring  thirty-five 
and  a  half  feet  in  circumference  at  a  height 
of  six  feet  from  the  ground.  Humboldt 
computed  its  age  at  ten  thousand  years. 
He  spoke  at  random,  no  doubt ;  but  as 
there  exists  a  little  dragon-tree  known  to 
be  nearly  four  hundred  years  old,  and  as 
this  tree  is  not  yet  a  foot  in  circumference, 
it  is  apparent  that  this  veteran  had  lived 
through  many  centuries.  But  since  Hum- 
boldt's time  the  tree  has  died  of  old  age 
and  weather  shocks ;  and  the  Icod 
dragon-tree  reigns  in  its  stead.  Many 
are  the  legends  which  this  very  eccentric 
species  of  tree  has  originated.  Even  as 
the  Canary  Isles  are  said  to  be  the  Garden 
of  the  Hesperides,  so  the  dragon-tree  is 
identified  with  the  dragon  that  guards  the 
golden  apples  of  those  happy  realms.  One 
antiqaarian  has  assured  himself  that  a 
keen  eye  may  discern  the  very  outline  of  a 
dragon  in  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree. 

A  French  writer  goes  a  little  farther  and 
avers  that  the  tree  is  no  tree,  but  a  con- 
gregation of  living  animalcula,  six  millions 
of  which  go  to  a  cubic  inch.  In  truth,  how- 
eyer,  it  seems  to  be  merely  a  mammoth 
breed  of  asparagus,  gifted  with  extreme 
longevity.  As  for  the  dragon's  blood,  that 
is  the  reddish  sap  of  the  tree.  This 
resinous  exusion  was  for  some  time  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  exports  of  these 
islands.  European  apothecaries  had  as 
strong  a  fancy  for  it  as  for  the  mummies 
of  the  Guanches,  whom  they  beat  with 
their  pestles  into  various  agreeable  medi- 
cines of  price.  In  appearance  the  dragon- 
tree  is  a  most  symmetrical  candelabra. 
The  gnarled  trunk  rises  free  from  branches 
until  a  certain  stage.  Then  the  boughs 
diverge  with  extreme  regularity,  and  in 
their  turn  beget  harmonious  twigs  tufted 
with  sharp  olive-coloured  leaves.  It  is  said 
that  tooth-picks  made  from  the  dragon-tree 
have  properties  beneficial  for  the  teeth. 

But  to  my  mind,  neither  the  cave  nor 
the  dragon-tree  together,  are  a  tithe  of  the 


charm  of  Icod  de  los  Vinos.  It  has  a 
wonderful  situation  on  the  actual  northern 
slope  of  the  Peak.  Imagine  a  glacial  mass 
proceeding  straight  from  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  to  the  sea,  between  high  rocks, 
and  with  a  town  built  on  it  half-way  in  its 
course :  such,  in  some  sort,  is  the  aspect  of 
Icod.  In  a  direct  line  the  cone  of  the 
Peak  cannot  be  more  than  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  houses  of  the  town;  and 
from  the  white  roof  of  the  little  inn  I 
looked  at  the  broad  swelling  mountain, 
with  its  snowy  cap,  closing  the  upland 
view,  and  pronounced  Icod  divine.  Me- 
thought  it  were  easy  to  climb  thence  to 
the  cone  of  the  Peak  in  an  hour  or  two ; 
but  I  learnt  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
slope  of  pumice  on  the  northern  side  is 
too  steep. 

I  bore  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  rich 
citizen  of  Icod,  who  came  to  the  inn  to 
see  me.  He  had  lived  in  the  United 
States  many  years  ago;  but  his  English 
had  rusted  from  disuse,  and  he  was  a  man 
of  so  humble  a  turn  that  he  chose  rather 
to  speak  little  than  to  speak  ill  I  praised 
the  beauty  of  the  place  he  had  fixed  upon 
to  cheer  him  in  the  autumn  of  his  life.  His 
humour,  however,  was  melancholic,  and  he 
retorted  that  life  was  hard,  very  hard  1 
He  was  a  kind  man,  of  whom  others 
spoke  well,  but,  I  am  afraid,  one  of  those 
who  learn  wisdom  and  acquire  pelf  only 
through  much  travail  of  experience. 
In  the  evening,  I  visited  Um  at  Ms 
house ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  him  as 
I  saw  him  immured  in  his  lofty,  well- 
filled  library,  reading  there  by  the  light  of 
a  single  candle.  There  was  a  skull  on  his 
table,  and,  when  my  friend  came  to  the 
door  to  meet  me,  all  else  was  so  dark  that 
I  saw  nothing  distinctly  except  the  skulL 
For  the  moment,  he  affected  a  mood  of 
levity,  and  talked  of  billiards  and  whist  at 
the  club;  but  nature  asserted  itself  by-and- 
by,  and  he  made  many  distressful  remarks 
as  we  paced  up  and  down  the  moonlit 
streets. 

This  worthy,  but  sorrow-stained  man, 
gave  me  a  card  to  the  Alcalde^  or  Mayor 
of  Garachico,  whither  I  walked  on  the 
afternoon  of  our  arrival  at  Icod.  Ga- 
rachico is  a  sad  town.  Three  centuries 
ago  it  was  rich  in  noble  and  conventual 
houses,  and  ships  from  many  countries 
came  to  its  port.  The  green  cliffs  of  the 
land  fell  close  to  the  sea.  It  was  a  local 
vaunt  that  a  man  might  shoot  and  fish 
thereon  at  the  same  time.  But  in  1706, 
Teide  ruined  Garachico.     A  volcano  sud- 
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denly  appeared  on  the  high  gronnd,  some 
thousand  feet  above  the  town,  bat  peri- 
lously near  to  it.  Then  came  the  lava.  It 
surged  over  the  cliffs,  and,  step  by  step, 
surrounded  and  destroyed  the  town. 
Monks  and  nuns,  hidalgos  and  peasants, 
hastened  away  from  the  doomed  place  to 
Icod. 

Nor  did  the  lava  rest  when  the  town 
was  burnt,  and  in  great  part  submerged. 
It  ran  on  into  the  port,  which  in  course 
of  time  it  choked,  so  that  thereafter  no 
merchantmen  could  anchor  in  the  place 
which  had  been  considered  the  best  harbour 
of  Tenerife.  In  this  way,  Garachico  got 
its  death  blow.  It  was  despoiled  of  its 
commercial  importance.  Every  yard  of 
its  cultivable  land  was  buried  many  feet 
deep  under  the  lava.  And  the  convenient 
cliff,  which  had  been  a  glory  of  the  town, 
was  now  scarred  into  ugliness  by  the  con- 
gelation of  the  fiery  cascade  which  had 
fallen  over  its  lip. 

The  path  from  Icod  led  me  down 
through  a  lovely  valley,  bright  with  the 
green  and  gold  of  orange  groves,  nisperos, 
tall  maize,  sugar  cane,  vines,  and  fig-trees 
Groups  of  feathery  palms  stood  from  the 
lower  slopes,  with  the  blue  sea  beyond 
them.  The  verdure  of  the  precipitous 
rocks  that  hedged  the  vale  was  astonish- 
ing. They  were  draped  with  vines  and 
brambles,  falliug  in  long  trails  unbroken 
for  scores  of  feet;  crimson  and  yellow 
flowers  bloomed  in  the  rock-sides ;  and  the 
persevering  "verode,''  a  circular  evergreen, 
that  seems  to  exist  without  a  stem,  stuck 
like  a  plaster  to  so  much  of  the  rock  as  was 
otherwise  unappropriated.  T{ie  water,  that 
is  the  cause  of  the  verdure,  was  carried 
from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  in  a  thin, 
spidery  aqueduct  of  pine-troughs,  from  the 
many  leaks  of  which  the  lower  lands  enjoy 
a  perpetual  shower-bath. 

A  gi  eat  rock  stands  by  the  road  where 
Garachico  begins,  and  a  crucifix  surmounts 
the  rock.  In  the  contracted  bay,  which  is 
now  Garachico's  apology  for  a  harbour, 
there  is  another  rock  rising  perhaps  two 
hundred  feet  out  of  the  water.  On  this 
also  a  wooden  cross  meets  the  eye.  Else- 
where are  other  crosses,  scratched  on  the 
lava  boulders  which  have  tumbled  from 
the  mountain  heights,  or  set  by  the  sea  in 
the  black  volcanic  sand,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  tide.  Thus  Garachico  pleads  with 
^eaven  that  it  may  be  spared  future 
devastation. 

The  Alcalde  of  the  town  told  me  the 
story  of  1706  with  as  much  feeling  and 


precision  as  if  he  had  been  an  interested 
witness  of  the  wreck.  He  entertained  me 
with  Bass's  ale  and  biscuits  of  Huntley 
and  Palmer ;  and  as  we  sat  in  the  shade 
on  the  roof  of  his  house,  with  a  big  Englisli 
retriever  at  our  feet,  he  pointed  out  the 
rigid  current  that  had  sped  from  the 
bowels  of  Teide,  and  dispersed  itself  among 
the  houses.  Anon  we  visited  the  parochial 
church,  and  here  was  the  mark,  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  which  the  lava  had 
reached  in  its  flow.  In  the  streets  are  the 
shells  of  many  fair  buildings,  with  Corin- 
thian pillars,  chiselled  balconies,  and  dainty 
heraldic  work  over  their  deserted  portals ; 
but  there  is  nothing  behind  these  imposing 
fa9ades.  The  remains  of  Garachico's  "Casa 
fuerte,"  or  guard  house,  still  stand  by  the 
sea,  with  two  or  three  unlimbered  guns  by 
its  battlements.  But  it  is  now  a  purpose- 
less fort,  since  the  harbour  it  protected  is 
gone. 

The  duties  of  the  present  recalled  Don 
Gregorio,  the  Alcalde,  from  his  kindly 
retrospect  of  the  past  for  my  behoof.  We 
were  passing  the  Municipal  Buildings, 
when  a  sound  that  was  half -bawl,  and  half- 
sob,  came  to  afiict  us. 

"  Caramba  1 "  ejaculated  Don  Gregorio, 
taking  his  cigar  from  his  lips.  "What's 
that?"  And  he  looked  down  at  his  dog 
with  such  an  expression  of  uncertainty, 
that  the  animal  barked  from  sympathy. 
"  Ah,  I  remember,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Calling  to  a  slipshod  man,  he  sent  him 
to  the  town-clerk  for  a  key.  We  then 
proceeded  into  an  overgrown  garden  of 
the  inner  courtyard  of  a  deserted  monastic 
building,  and,  using  the  key,  Don  Gregorio 
exposed  a  little  space  of  grassy  ground, 
with  a  stone  seat  in  a  corner,  and  a 
wailing,  red-faced  woman  sitting  on  the 
seat.  No  sooner  did  we  appear,  than  the 
woman  went  to  the  Alcalde's  knees,  and 
entreated  him  tearfully  with  a  torrent  of 
words. 

•'  Oh  no  I  she  is  not  so  very  bad,"  said 
Don  Gregorio  to  me.  Then  to  the  sup- 
pliant: "Get  up,  woman,  and  go  to 
your  homel"  This,  with  many  bene- 
dictory appeals  to  the  Virgin,  the  woman 
did  not  delay  to  do,  taking  with  her  a 
crust  of  bread  that  had  lain  among  the 
grass.  She  was  the  sole  prisoner  in  the 
prison  of  Garachico;  and  Don  Gregorio 
had  but  yesterday  sentenced  her  to 
three  days'  incarceration,  upon  bread 
and  water,  for  being  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly. 
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If  there  are  any  myateries  still  left  in 
this  hamdram  world,  we  may  find  them 
perhaps  not  very  far  from  home.  Every 
now  and  then  some  startling  occurrence 
finds  its  way  into  the  newspapers;  and 
presently  there  is  lifted  a  corner  of  the 
yeU  that  conceals  the  secret  springs  and 
hidden  motives  of  human  existence. 
Generally  the  revelation  is  painful.  If 
people  shrink  from  the  light,  it  is  mostly 
because  their  deeds  are  of  a  nature  that 
general  opinion  stigmatises  as  evil.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  natures  furtive  and 
secretive,  who  delight  to  envelope  them- 
selves and  their  surroundings  with  an  at- 
mosphere of  mystery,  and  accompany  the 
most  innocent  and  even  laudable  acts  with 
all  kinds  of  precautions.  There  are  others 
whom  circumstances,  or  natural  inclina- 
tions, have  brought  into  a  double  state  of 
existence;  and  still  more  numerous  are  the 
class  who  seek  to  hide  something  discredit- 
able in  their  past  lives  by  concealing  all 
traces  of  their  former  career. 

Bat  whatever  the  motive  for  concealment 
or  mystery,  there  generally  exists  a  desire 
and  necessity  for  communicating  with 
former  friends  and  associates,  and  no  safer 
and  readier  means  exist  than  the  advertise- 
ment oolumns  of  the  daily  papers.  And 
in  most  of  these  the  class  of  mysterious 
announcements  has  a  column  apart  from 
ordinary  advertisements — a  special  corner 
to  which  those  interested  naturally  turn. 
For  many  years  the  second  column  of  the 
Times  was  the  great  medium  for  this  kind 
of  correspondence,  and  in  many  cases 
publicity  was  evaded  by  the  use  of  a  pre- 
arranged cipher.  But  there  are  so  many 
skiiled  eryptogrammatists  abroad,  who  are 
ready  to  pounce  upon  and  decipher  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  however  skilfully  formed 
the  cipher  may  be,  that  this  kind  of  cor- 
respondence seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use. 
And  now  if  we  seek  to  take  a  represen- 
tative sample  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
way  of  mystery  and  agony,  we  shall  rather 
torn  to  the  columns  of  one  of  the  popular 
and  enormously-circulated  daily  journals, 
than  to  the  ancient  leviathan  of  the 
press. 

And  a  casual  glance,  even,  shows  that  to 
the  people  of  mystery  mentioned  above  we 
most  add  a  very  strong  contingent  of 
lovers.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year  the 
ag<my  column  is  swollen  to  double  its 
ordinary  si^e,  by  greetings  from  those  who, 


it  seems,  have  no  other  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  beloved  ones  : 

"Greetings  to  my  own  darling  Lucy. 
Impossible  to  meet.  But  every  happiness 
possible  for  the  New  Year  ! " 

And  with  such  good  wishes,  which  have  a 
certain  pathetic  interest  about  them — as  of 
words  of  love  exchanged  through  impas- 
sable prison  barriers — are  mingled  notifica- 
tions of  a  less  fervid  character  : 

''  The  gentleman  who  saved  a  lady  from 
an  omnibus  accident  in  Oxford  Street  is 
sincerely  thanked." 

That  is  all.  But  you  wonder  if  the 
gallant  rescuer  of  possible  youth  and  beauty 
will  think  of  looking  in  the  agony  column 
for  his  meed  of  thanks,  and  will  duly 
acknowledge  them.  There  is  no  further 
advertisement  in  this  series,  so  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  gentleman  in  question 
was  never  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  people 
strongly  interested  in  the  agony  column — 
those  who  hope  for  windfalls,  who  dream 
about  legacies,  and  read  with  eager  belief 
the  stories  of  people  who  have  suddenly 
tumbled  into  large  fortunes.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  may  one  day  appear  the  an- 
nouncement : 

"  Heirs  at  law  wanted  to  the  estate  of 
William  Sykes,  formerly  of  Bethnal  Green 
and  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth.'' 

Some  there  are,  too  eager  to  wait  till 
they  are  asked  for.    For  instance  : 

**  Heirs  of  Mary  Twankey. — J.  Twankey 
will  thank  the  gentlemen  who  were  making 
enquiries  about  such  to  communicate  with 
him." 

Sometimes  there  is  an  enquiry  of  the 
stereotyped  form : 

"John  Brown,  formerly  of  Brixton,  is 
requested  to  communicate  with  Blank, 
Solicitor,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  will 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage." 

This  means  a  legacy,  no  doubt ;  but  the 
concluding  phrase  recalls  memories  of 
the  famous  Joseph  Ady  —  famous  half  a 
century  ago  as  a  cunning  extractor  of 
guineas  from  the  pockets  of  simple  folk ; 
the  "  something  to  their  advantage  "  pro- 
vided by  the  artful  Joseph  proving  to  be, 
perhaps,  a  tract  on  domestic  economy,  or 
something  equally  disappointing. 

Heading  the  column  of  agony  are  usually 
to  be  found  the  advertisements  of  '*  Enquiry 
Offices"  and  "Next-of-Kin  Offices."  For 
it  is  a  recognised  business,  that  of  search- 
ing all  the  newspapers  as  they  appear,  and 
extracting  and  indexing  any  names  that 
may  be  advertised   for,  as  well   as  the 
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names  of  those  who  in  any  way  appear 
entitled  to  receiye  money.  Naturally, 
these  agents  demand  a  fee  before  they 
communicate  the  result  of  their  searches 
to  any  who  may  fancy  they  have  "  money 
coming  to  them ; "  and  as  the  blanks  are 
many  and  the  prices  few,  the  result  is  often 
disappointing. 

But  should  you  attempt  a  search  on 
your  own  account^  you  will  probably  soon 
aclmowledge  that  the  business  is  so  emi- 
nently disagreeable  that  it  ought  to  be 
well  rewarded.  Even  to  glance  through  a 
single  column  of  a  daily  paper's  issue  for  a 
whole  year  proves  exceedingly  irksome. 
Suppose  that  resort  is  made  to  the  News- 
paper Room  of  the  British  Museum.  This 
is  an  offset  of  the  general  readbg-room  of 
the  Museum,  and  is  open  to  those  who 
^  are  provided  with  Readers'  tickets ;  but  it 
'  is  situated  in  a  new  wing  of  the  building, 
and  you  pass  through  the  public  rooms 
containing  the  King's  and  the  Greville 
Libraries.  Then  you  pass  through  a  kind 
of  catacomb,  where  all  the  dead  newspapers 
are  interred,  and  honeycombed  witJi  iron 
presses  containing  the  newspaper  literature 
of  a  century  or  more.  Then  the  Newspaper 
Room  itself  is  reached — a  businesslike- 
looking  chamber,  with  plenty  of  desks  and 
tables,  and  lined  with  presses  containing 
Parliamentary  papers  of  all  kinds  in  their 
sombre  bindings — the  Blue  Books  of  the 
past,  which,  by  the  way,  often  contain 
much  lighter  and  pleasantor  reading  than 
their  outward  appearance  gives  promise  of. 
The  searcher's  wanto  are  made  known  on  a 
printed  ticket,  and  presently  a  small  wag- 
gon is  drawn  up  to  the  desk  containing 
three  or  four  bulky  volumes,  which  are, 
after  all,  only  the  year's  issue  of  the  daily 
journal  required.  Now,  if  you  are  a  prac- 
tical searcher,  you  wOl  verify  the  contents 
of  your  volumes,  for  there  is  no  absolute 
certainty  that  the  collection  is  complete. 
There  are  the  lost  and  missing  here  as 
well  as  in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the  one 
missing  paper  may  contain  the  very  in- 
formation you  are  in  search  of. 

But  for  our  present  purpose  such  pre- 
cautions may  be  dispensed  with.  Let  us 
teke  our  columns  as  they  come,  dive  into 
their  contente,  and  bring  to  the  surface 
such  waifs  and  strays  as  may  be  readily 
grasped.  First  of  all  may  be  noticed  a 
curious  ebb  and  flow  of  advertisements 
such  as  we  are  in  search  of.  Sometimes 
half  a  column  will  be  filled  with  more  or 
less  enigmatic  announcements.  Again, 
they  shnnk  to  nothing,  or  are  only  re- 


presented by  such  commonplace  things  as, 
"  Dog  lost,"  or  "  Five  pounds  reward  for  a 
lost  signet  ring."  Once  the  Ghancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  heads  the  column,  with  an 
acknowledgement  of  conscience  money  duly 
received  for  Income  Tax.  Sometimes  the 
secretary  of  a  hospital  returns  thanks  for 
an  anonymous  donation.  Then  we  are 
among  the  lovers  again. 

Maud  is  called  upon  most  earnestly,  and 
begged  to  respond  more  fervently,  with 
allusions  to  former  vows  and  mutual  pledges 
in  the  days  not  long  ago,  when  Alfred  was 
all  in  dl  to  his  beloved  Maud  is  evidently 
cooling  fast,  for  no  answering  billet  appears, 
and  iSter  another  frenzied  appeal,  poor 
Alfred  seems  to  sink  beneath  his  woes. 
For  Maud  is  again  addressed,  but  from  a 
bed  of  sickness ;  he  is  lying  ill  of  small- 
pox at  Na  3,  Surley  Terrace,  dying  and 
penniless — ^he  has  credit  with  an  advertising 
agent  apparently — will  she  not  come  to 
him  t  But  here  in  his  despair,  Alfred  has 
<*  put  his  foot  into  it."  Not  Maud  appears 
to  him,  but  an  infuriated  landlady,  who 
has  dianced  to  see  her  house  thus  coimected 
with  infection.  "  What  1  you  are  ill  with 
small-pox,  and  at  my  respectable  lodgings, 
that  will  be  ruinated  with  your  aspersions  1 " 
We  may  fancy  tibat  Alfred's  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one  for  the  next  few  days,  and 
finiJly  there  appears,  as  an  advertisement,  a 
humble  apology.  Alfred's  disorder  was  not 
small-pox,  the  house.  No.  3,  Sorley  Terrace, 
has  a  clean  bill  of  health,  and  he  humbly 
apologises  for  the  slur  cast  upon  this  most 
respecteble  house. 

Another  unlucky  advertiser  appears  to 
be  the  father  of  a  family,  who  for  some 
reason  is  banished  from  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  who,  in  a  spirit  of  Ohristian 
forgiveness,  addresses  each  of  his  daughters 
on  the  eve  of  her  birUiday,  wishing  her 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  An  un- 
happy old  King  Lear,  his  daughters  have 
refused  to  see  him,  *^  which  appears  strange, 
for  you  were  always  fond  of  your  father." 
Strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  for  the 
parent's  occasional  shote  at  his  several 
daughters  meet  with  no  response. 

But  we  fall  suddenly  and  hopelessly  into 
a  maze  of  mystery  and  romance,  such  as 
even  a  hardened  Writer  of  fiction  coold 
hardly  venture  upon,  when  we  come  upon 
an  urgent  advertisement  for  a  '*  young  lady 
missing,  with  a  coronet  on  her  linen,  and 
a  cross  tattoo'd  on  her  right  leg."  Bat 
this  is  not  the  only  attempt  at  personal 
description.  Somebody  wanto  Uie  certifi- 
cate of  marriage  of  a  couple,  name  an- 
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known,  bat  the  gentleman  tall  and  sallow, 
with  a  mooBtache,  and  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  while  the  bride  was  smaU  and 
fair,  with  pink  cheeks  and  blae  eyes. 

It  is  disappointing  not  to  come  upon 
more  advertisements  of  "Heirs  at  law 
wanted/'with  suggestions  of  possible  wealth 
to  be  attained  should  you  turn  out  to  be 
really  the  next-of-kin  of  John  Noggins, 
intestate.  It  is  more  common  to  find  a 
reward  offered  for  a  missing  will  which 
some  person,  with  something  to  bequeath, 
is  supposed  to  have  made  at  some  unknown 
period.  And  sometimes  it  is  not  the  will 
that  is  missing,  but  the  very  corpus  of  the 
estate.  Here  is  one  who  had  all  the  credit 
of  being  rich,  and  all  the  family  affection 
that  naturally  followed,  and  yet  he  dies 
and  leaves  behind  not  a  scrap  of  evidence 
that  he  was  anything  but  a  pauper :  no 
deeds,  bonds,  mortgages,  coupons,  nothing ; 
but  there  is  the  possible  chance  that  he  has 
deposited  all  such  things  with  some  un- 
known but  trusty  friend,  who  is  requested 
to  communicate  with  So-and-so. 

There  is  doubtless  the  probability  that 
many  of  our  advertisements  are  not  exactly 
what  they  seem.  For  instance,  here  is 
one:  "A.B. — Come  home.  Your  mother 
is  dying/'  What  a  shock  for  the  prodigd 
son,  whose  misdeeds  have,  perhaps, 
shortened  his  mother's  days,  and  yet  whose 
one  redeeming  point  is  his  filial  affection  ) 
But  how  if  detectives  surround  the 
maternal  home,  and  the  sad  summons  be 
only  a  ruse  of  the  officers  of  Uie  law  to 
bring  A.  B.  within  their  clutches ) 

And  some  of  the  most  harmless-looking 
advertisements  may  contain  perilous  matter 
after  all.  Some  years  ago  an  advertise- 
ment appeared  purporting  to  come  from 
one  engaged  in  a  scientific  experiment, 
who  desired  the  assistance  of  some  student 
skiUed  in  medicine.  The  experiment 
tamed  out  to  be,  **  How  to  get  rid  of  life 
in  the  easiest  manner,  without  exciting 
saspieioB."  The  advertiser  was  a  woman 
still  young,  who  was  tired  of  life  and 
desired  to  escape  from  it  without  fuss  or 
scandal,  and  the  advertisement  brought 
her  just  the  man  she  wanted,  who  entered 
into  her  plans  with  zest,  and  was  full  of 
ingenious  devices  to  enable  his  patient  to 
get  rid  of  life  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
her  benefactor  with  a  substantial  reward. 
All  this  was  discussed  in  correspondence 
that  was  addressed  to  initials  at  a  Post 
Office,  and  the  circumstance  that  one 
letter  was  unclaimed  and  opened  at 
the    Dead    Letter    Office,    brought    the 


correspondents  under  the  notice  of    the 
police. 

Here  is  another  advertisement  which  may 
have  some  hidden  meaning,  but  which  on 
the  surface  can  be  only  ascribed  to  pure 
benevolence  : ''  Will  the  man  who  travelled 
with  his  wifeand  nine  children,  a  tool  basket 
and  a  bundle,  between  Stepney  and  Barking, 
in  a  third-class  carriage  on  Tuesday  last, 
send  his  address  to  A.  B.  of  0.  D.,  when  he 
may  hear  of  something  to  his  advantage." 
Of  a  like  personal  character  is  a  succeeoing 
announcement :  ^'  The  gentleman  who 
bowed  to  a  lady  in  Begent  Street  yesterday 
is  requested  to  accept  the  lady's  apologies 
for  not  acknowledging  his  salute."  Ilie 
slight  was  mortifying,  no  doubt,  but  who, 
having  encountered  it,  would  think  of  look- 
ing to  the  agony  column  for  explanation ) 

Of  a  like  apologetic  character,  but  mixed 
with  more  serious  interest,  is  the  following : 
"  •  Your  wife  died  two  years  ago ! '  The 
gentleman  who  was  thus  addressed  by  a 
stranger  in  Piccadilly  towards  the  end  of 
September  last,  apologises  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  received  the  information,  and 
will  give  three  pounds  to  have  the  fact 
verified."  Apparently  the  brusque  but 
well-informed  stranger  was  not  a  reader  of 
the  agony  column,  for  some  days  after- 
wards, the  advertisement  is  repeated  and 
the  reward  is  raised  to  five  pounds. 

Again,  there  is  an  official  announcement 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey.  A  woman  has 
died  there  suddenlv,  and  there  is  no  clue 
to  her  identity,  alliiough  she  is  known 
to  have  passed  under  various  pseudonyms, 
a  list  of  which  is  given.  Not  a  poor  woman 
either^  but  one  with  jewels,  and  gold,  and 
perhaps  also  bonds  and  coupons  ''to 
bearer."  She  is  known  to  have  frequented 
foreign  watering  places  of  the  highest  class, 
but  no  one  knows  anything  de£iite  about 
her,  and  if  any  heirs  of  hers  are  in  exist- 
ence, they  must  apply  to  the  Viscount  of 
Jersey. 

Among  announcements  of  a  somewhat 
gloomy  nature,  come  the  chirpings  of  lovers 
again,  sometimes  pleasant  and  harmless 
enough :  "  Dear  Gus,  don't  come ;  governor 
turned  queer.  Shall  ever  love  you.  Ta, 
ta  1 "  <*  Sunny  Face  writes  to  Will,  in  full 
assurance  of  mutual  constancy."  "  Hero 
assures  Leander  that  every  thought  and 
wish  of  his  are  echoed."  *' Little  one"  is 
told  that  some  one  is  very  unhappy  about 
her.  All  this  seems  cheerful  and  harmless 
enough — ^the  excusable  circumvention  of 
stem  parents  and  jealous  guardians.  But 
a  more  gloomy  note  is  struck  at  times. 
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The  primrose  path  ends  often  enough  in  the 
gloomy  abyss  :  ''How  I  dread  the  future  1 
Have  you  no  comfort  for  me  1 ''  Is  this 
not  the  appeal  of  some  poor  heart-stricken 
creature )  And  there  are  the  more  material 
woes  of  abandonment  and  neglect :  **  Why 
do  you  not  write  1  Everything  is  gone. 
The  bailiff's  in  the  house ;  to-morrow  we 
are  in  the  streets."  Many  are  the  appeals 
of  this  kind  that  meet  the  eye  in  searching 
the  agony  column,  while  grateful  acknow- 
ledgements of  seasonable  help  and  succour, 
although  not  entirely  wanting,  are  still 
comparatively  rare. 

Finally,  it  is  as  well  to  remark  that 
although  the  various  advertisements  quoted 
have  all  been  drawn  from  a  year's  issue  of 
a  leading  daily  journal,  yet  that  names  and 
places,  where  given,  are  in  every  case 
fictitious. 


THROUGH  GATES  OF  GOLD. 

A  STORY  IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.  CHAPTER  I. 

The  Lady  Betty  was  swearing.  She 
was  not  drunk,  however.  Under  the 
present  conditions  reigning  at  the  fort,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  attained 
to  any  such  indulgence  of  body  and  mind. 
For  there  was  little  left  to  drink ;  still  less 
to  eat ;  while  desperate  anxiety  darkened 
every  face,  and  the  shadow  of  death  loomed 
close  at  hand.  Yet,  black  as  matters  looked, 
with  hundreds  of  Indians  infuriated  with 
blood-thirst,  closing  them  in  on  all  sides, 
with  only  a  dozen  men  to  hold  the  fort 
and  protect  the  two  women  shut  up  there 
with  them,  with  ammunition  running 
short,  with  food  and  water  distributed  on 
principles  of  the  strictest  economy,  with  a 
blazing  sun  overhead  to  add  to  the  torture 
of  the  long  hours  with  their  ceaseless  dread 
and  expectation,  with  no  prospect  but 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  cruel,  merciless 
foe ;  yet  The  Lady  Betty  was  not  swearing 
at  the  present  conditions  of  her  existence, 
but  at  the  one  other  woman  shut  up  with 
her  in  that  besieged  fort. 

It^  would  have  been  difficult  to  say, 
looking  at  her  now  as  she  stood  within 
the  stockade,  drawn  back  into  tihe  door- 
way of  one  of  the  buildings,  to  avoid 
meeting  the  other  woman  who  had  just 
passed  by,  why  she  had  ever  gained  the  title 
of  "The  Lady  Betty."  The  usual  tawdry 
finery,  with  which  she  delighted  to  adorn 
herself,  was  faded,  torn,  and  dirty ;  there 
being  no  opportunities  in  that  doomed  out- 
of-the-world  fort,  peopled   only  by  that 


handful  of  desperate  men,  for  repairing 
deficiencies  of  toilette.  There  was  no 
dignity  in  the  reckless  abandonment  of 
herself  to  the  low,  vulgar  passions  that  con- 
vdsed  her.  The  coarse  beauty  of  her 
face  was  disfigured  by  hate,  rage,  and 
desire  of  revenge. 

But  some  one  in  her  past  had  given  her 
the  nickname,  and  it  had  stuck  to  her 
ever  since.  She  had  been  little  mQre  than 
a  child  then ;  she  was  but  just  a  woman 
now,  a  year  or  two  still  off  thirty ;  but  the 
years  through  which  that  name  had  clang 
to  her  might  have  reckoned  as  a  century, 
if  their  experience  of  reckless  life  were 
measured  instead  of  time.  The  Lady 
Betty  had  enjoyed  herself  after  her  own 
fashion. 

But  this  afternoon,  in  a  vague,  dumb 
way,  as  some  maddened,  pain -tortured 
brute  might  resent  the  agony  of  the  lash, 
brought  on  itself  by  its  own  ungovemed 
passions,  she  felt  that  those  years  of  reck- 
less folly  had  brought  their  own  punish- 
ment. 

Until  a  fortnight  ago— when  this  girl 
with  her  father  had  been  rescued,  and 
brought  into  the  fort  under  a  hailstorm  of 
bullets,  which  had  cost  the  lives  of  three 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  made  a  sortie  to 
save  the  strangers — The  Lady  Betty  and 
''  the  boys  "  had  been  the  best  of  friends. 
She  had  shouldered  her  rifle,  side  by  side, 
with  them.  She  had  taken  her  share  in 
the  watches ;  she  had  eaten,  lived,  laughed 
with  them,  fearless  as  they  of  the  death 
that  threatened  them.  Now  all  this  was 
changed.  Though  The  Lady  Betty,  even 
thinking  over  it  calmly,  which  she  never 
did— the  very  thought  of  these  two 
strangers,  whose  advent  in  the  fort  had 
been  baptized  by  the  loss  of  three  of  the 
bravest  and  brightest  of  the  boys,  fiUu^g 
her  with  rage — could  hardly  have  defined 
the  change,  or  how  it  first  began. 

The  boys  were  never  unkind  to  her. 
She  knew  that  they  went  on  short  rationSj 
so  that  she,  as  well  as  that  girl-stranger, 
should  have  more.  But  t^is  knowledge 
only  made  her  more  furious.  Had  not  she 
been  a  good  comrade  with  them )  She  did 
not  want  them  to  shorten  their  allowance 
for  her,  as  they  did  for  that  delicate,  pre- 
faced girl,  who  scarcely  knew  one  end  of  a 
gun  from  the  other — at  least,  she  did  not 
when  she  came.  Now  she  could  handle 
and  load  one;  Sorry  Carew  had  taught 
her.  The  Lady  Betty  set  her  teeth,  as  she 
remembered  watching  the  lessons  the  g^^ 
had  begged  for.     All  the  boys  had  wanted 
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to  teach  her.  Bat  it  was  Sorry  Carew 
who  bad  given  the  lesson.  As  The  Lady 
Betty  remembered  the  look  on  his  hand- 
some face  as  he  stood  by  her,  showing  her 
how  to  handle  his  rifle,  she  drew  in  her 

1  breath  with  a  sharp,  short  sob,  as  if  that 
first  shot  fired  by  the  girl  had  gone  through 
her  own  heart. 

Bat  though  the  boys  were  as  good  to 
her,  in  their  rough,  familiar  way,  as  they 
had  always  been,  something  seemed  to 
haye  come  between  them  and  her.  They 
were  no  longer  so  recklessly  cheerful  in 
I  her  society.  When  she  swore,  they  seemed 
always  afraid  that  that  girl  would  hear  her. 
They  evidently  preferred  now  to  keep 
their  lives  to  themselves,  and  desired  her 
to  do  the  same. 

Tlie  old  happy-go-lucky  familiarity  in 
which,  if  there  were  no  respect,  there 
was  no  troublesome  question  of  etiquette, 
had  vanished.  This  invisible,  tbough 
perfectly  tangible  barrier,  against  which 
she  fretted  and  raged,  was  impassable. 
Once  when  she  had  broken  out,  and 
stormed  at,  and  reproached  and  cursed 
one  of  the  men,  asking  why  they  all  kept 
BO  aloof  from  her,  he  had  looked  per- 
plexed for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
answered  her : 

*'  Wa'dl,  I  guess  we  don't  forgit  as  how 
you're  game,"  he  said,  awkwardly,  and 
doabtfully ;  "  but  you  see  you're  a  woman, 
and  so's  she." 

Ah !  that  '<she."  How  she  hated  her  ! 
It  all  started  from  her.  The  boys  only 
thought  of  her  now.  They  would  have 
laid  themselves  down  for  her  to  walk  over. 
To  get  a  word  or  a  smile  from  her  they 
would  have  gone  to  their  deatL  It 
was  for  her  they  had  given  up  cursing, 
gambling,  and  The  Lady  Betty.  Poor 
Lady  Betty  1— it  was  hard.  She  who  had 
shared  their  perils,  as  well  as  their 
pleasures,  to  be  put  aside  for  this  pale, 
quiet-faced  girl,  who  had  been  a  total 
stranger  to  their  lives  a  fortnight  before. 
They  were  ashamed  of  her,  too.  They  did 
not  care  to  see  her  near  that  proud-eyed 
girl.  They  were  uneasy  if  she  joined 
Qiem  in  her  presence.  The  girl's  father 
would  openly  show  his  dislike.  He  would 
take  the  girl  away  when  she  drew  near 
them;  he  would  look  as  if  he  feared 
pollution  for  his  beloved,  spotless  daughter 
from  the  very  touch  of  The  Lady  Betty's 
garment.  At  first  The  Lady  Betty  had 
defied  him,  as  she  had  defied  the  boys 
and  forced  herself  upon  them,  and  taken 
a  pleasure  in  startling  that  delicate  piece 


of  goods  with  her  reckless  oath-garnished 
talk.  She  took  a  malevolent  pleasure  in 
arousing  that  frightened,  shrinking,  won- 
dering disgust  on  the  lovely  face  that  had 
so  bewitched  the  boys. 

But  even  she  had,  at  last,  been  cowed 
by  the  stern  coldness  and  contempt  of  Mr. 
Gresham  as  he  turned  away  with  his 
daughter,  and  now  she  avoided  them, 
too.  Was  it  only  the  scorn  and  icy  hard- 
ness of  the  father  which  had  cowed  her  1 
Was  not  there  something  in  the  pitiful, 

shrinking  eyes  of  the  pure  girl  which 

but  no  !  The  Lady  Betty  only  broke  into 
more  furious  rage  when  she  thought  of 
this.  That  that  girl  should  master  her ! 
The  rage  that  desperately  defied  the 
thought  was  full  on  her  at  this  instant, 
as  Miriam  Gresham  went  by  with 
Sorry  Carew.  She  hissed  out  a  curse 
after  them.  The  young  man  heard  it ;  his 
face  grew  white  to  the  lips.  He  did  not 
look  at  his  companion ;  but  he  knew  how 
the  delicate  skin  had  flushed  scarlet  and 
then  paled  beneath  the  gratuitous  insult, 
and  his  eyes  blazed  with  fury  against  the 
woman  who  had  dared  so  to  hurt  her.  Yet 
there  had  been  a  yesterday,  when  his  eyes 
had  glowed  with  a  different  light  as  they 
looked  on  that  woman,  and  it  was  the 
remembrance  of  that  past  which  touched, 
with  its  chill  hand  of  fear,  his  heart 
to-day. 

They  did  not  speak  till  they  reached 
that  part  of  the  low  wood  buildings  in 
which  rooms  had  been  given  her  and  her 
father.  It  was  Miriam  who  broke  the 
awkward  silence. 

'*  Why  does  she  hate  me  so  1 "  she  asked, 
looking  up  at  him  with  eyes  still  bright 
with  her  hurt.  ''  It  seems  hard,  when  she 
and  I  are  the  only  women  here — and  when 
to-morrow  we  maybe  dead." 

Her  voice  caught,  and  fell  into  lower 
tones. 

They  had  not  told  her  what  manner  of 
woman  The  Lady  Betty  was.  She  thought 
her  coarse,  vulgar,  insolent,  foul-mouthed, 
but  she  believed  her  honest.  Her  father 
and  the  other  men  had  kept  up  the  de- 
lusion, sprung  like  an  angel's  fancy  from 
her  own  pure  soul. 

<'  You  must  not  mind  her,"  said  Sorry 
Carew,  awkwardly,  remembering  her  faith. 
"She's  brave  and  she's  true.     She  has 

faced  death  with  us,  and "  he  stopped 

short.  As  he  looked  into  the  girl's  sweet, 
half-indignant,  half-pained  eyes,  he  felt  it 
sacrilege  to  even  speak  of  The  Lady  Betty's 
good  qualities.     Poor  Lady  Betty  1 
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*'  I  don't  mind  her ! ''  a  little  pettishly. 
She  had  herself  discovered  some  beaaty  in 
The  Lady  Betty,  and  she  remembered  that 
fact  now,  as  she  listened  to  Sorry  Garew's 
praises,  and  saw  how  his  handsome  face 
flashed  as  he  stammered  and  broke  down. 

"  I  daresay  he  thinks  her  lovely,  dressed 
np  in  that  tawdry,  dirty  finery ! "  she 
thought.  And  then  she  remembered  how 
near  death  was,  and  her  heart  grew  tender 
and  true  again,  nnder  the  chastening 
thought. 

**  Oh,  how  wicked  I  am,  Mr.  Garew  I " 
she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  filling  with  pitying, 
remorseful  tears.  ''Tell  her  not  to  hate 
me  so  !  Tell  her  we  ought  rather  to  love 
each  other  1 "  And  she  ran  into  the  house, 
shutting  the  door  between  her  and  the 
young  man«  He  stood  there  aghast,  dis- 
mayed, bewildered  at  her  tears,  at  her 
passionate  self-accusation  to  which  he  had 
no  clue ;  his  mind  refusing  any  possibility 
of  there  being  the  simplest  flaw  in  her 
goodness  and  sweetness.  And  her  mes- 
sage to  The  Lady  Betty  filled  him  with 
consternation  and  despair  for  himself, 
passionate  wonder  and  admiration  for  the 
sender,  and  shame  and  angry  remorse  for 
The  Lady  Betty. 

CHAPTER  It 

But  each  hour  brought  the  doom  of 
that  little  fort,  so  splendidly  held  for  so 
long,  nearer.  Daring,  coolness,  endurance, 
the  simple  self-sacrifice  and  unselfishness 
of  these  dozen  men,  who  had  become  so 
many  heroes,  were  to  be  all  of  no  avail. 

That  same  night  another  council  of  war 
was  held.  The  Indians  would  not  stay 
inactive  much  longer;  the  only  wonder 
was  that  they  had  kept  quiet  so  long.  If 
they  had  continued  the  active  attack  first 
made,  the  ammunition  of  the  fort  would 
long  ago  have  been  expended.  But  their 
inaction  gave  no  ease.  It  would  only  be  a 
prelude  to  worse  devilries.  Some  of  the  men 
there,  worn  out  with  the  ceaseless  watch- 
ing, the  intolerable  heat,  the  insufficient 
food,  and  the  terrible  anxiety,  would  have 
preferred  the  rush  and  shock  of  a  desperate 
charge,  and  then  have  had  it  all  over, 
meeting  death  as  an  honourable  friend. 
But  there  were  the  women  to  be  thought 
of.  Already,  gloomy  shadows  darkened 
the  men's  eyes  as  they  looked  at  the  beauti- 
ful girl.  By  what  dreadful  means  must 
she  be  delivered  from  the  hands  of  those 
devils  ?  But  the  girl  had  already  decided 
for  herself. 


•*  You  will  know  what  to  do  for^  me, 
father,  when  the  time  comes,"  she  said  to 
him  quietly  one  night,  as  she  bade  him 
<*  Good-night "  in  the  starlight  He 
caught  her  close  to  him,  and  kissed  her 
without  a  word;  but  she  knew  that  he 
understood.  The  men  sat  late  discussing 
the  situation. 

If  only  Golonel  Shaw,  who  must  have 
reached  by  this  time  Fort  James,  could 
hear  of  their  position,  he  would  hasten  to 
their  assistance.  Provisions  would  hold 
out  —  dividing  them  into  the  smallest 
portions  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive-^ 
for  another  four  days  ;  ammunition,  if 
the  Indians  proved  troublesome,  half  that 
time.  But  who  was  to  go  and  hasten 
Shaw's  advance ) 

It  was  certain  death  to  leave  the  fort. 
Not  that  any  of  the  boys  troubled  aboat 
that,  as  he,  personally,  was  concerned. 
But  the  loss  of  each  life  made  the  chance 
of  the  rest  less.  And  "  the  rest "  always 
now  meant  the  women,  in  the  men's 
thoughts.  Besides,  the  discovery  of  an 
attempt  to  leave  the  fort  for  aid  would, 
to  a  certainty,  precipitate  the  plans  of  the 
Indians.  Shaw  would  surely  soon  hear  of 
the  enemies'  force  concentrated  at  Fort 
Bufi^,  and  advance  rapidly  to  their  rescaa 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  him. 
Not  that  even  this  hope  of  his  arrival 
brightened  their  prospects.  Each  man 
knew — though  he  did  not  say  it — that  it 
was  far  more  than  probable  that  the 
instant  the  Indian  scouts  discovered  the 
approach  of  the  soldiers,  their  doom  would 
be  sealed.  The  Indians  would  fire  the 
fort  and  massacre  its  defenders  long  before 
Shaw  could  reach  them.  Nothing  but  the 
most  subtle  tactics  on  Shaw's  side,  to  dis- 
guise his  movements,  could  prevent  the 
catastrophe.  If  only  a  messenger  could 
reach  him  to  acquaint  him  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation ! 

The  men  separated,  some  to  sleep, 
some  to  keep  up  the  ceaseless,  harassing 
watch,  without  having  been  able  to  decide 
upon  anything  better  than  to  wait 

The  next  day  dawned.  There  were  signs 
of  activity  once  more  among  the  Indians. 
They  rode  out  singly,  or  in  bodies,  from 
their  places  of  shelter,  pointing  and  ges- 
ticulating in  enraged  derision,  towards  the 
fort;  breaking  out  into  wild  war-whoops, 
which  curdled  the  blood  in  the  girl's  veins. 
Shots  were  fired,  too,  which  the  men  in 
the  ^ort,  though  burning  to  avenge  each 
one  with  a  dozen,  dared  not  return,  for 
not  a  bullet  could  be  wasted.    They  would 
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need  them  all  for  the  last  straggle.  The 
women — or  rather  Miriam,  for  The  Lady 
Betty  had  scouted,  in  savage  mockery,  the 
idea—had  been  kept  inside  the  building 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  shot&  The 
long,  weary  day  passed,  the  afternoon 
waned,  Miriam,  rebelling  against  her 
captivity,  ventured  to  disobey  orders.  As 
she  stepped  outside  she  caught  sight  of 
The  Lady  Betty  disappearing  into  a  small 
shanty,  built  on  rising  ground  at  the  other 
end  of  the  stockade.  She  looked  about 
her;  none  of  the  boys  were  near.  A 
sudden  impulse — for  which  the  giri  could 
never  account,  unless  it  were  a  simple 
womanly  desire  for  the  sympathy  of  her 
own  sez  at  this  supreme  moment  of  peril — 
made  her  run  across  the  space  between 
the  building  she  occupied  and  the  shanty. 
She  reached  the  door,  which  The  Lady 
Betty  had  left  ajar.  The  girl  called  her 
softly.  There  was  no  answer,  and,  pushing 
the  door  open,  Miriam  looked  in.  There 
was  a  square  opening  for  a  window  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  through  this  opening 
poured  the  golden  light  of  the  western 
Sim.  It  roUea  in  waves  of  dazzling  radiance 
mto  the  room,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it, 
bathing  her  as  in  a  sea  of  fiery  light, 
stood,  rigid,  still,  gazing  through  the 
opening,  The  Lady  Betty.  She  seemed 
to  be  seeing  a  vision,  so  pale  was  her  face, 
80  staring  and  fixed  her  eyes. 

The  girl  spoke  again  gently,  but  the 
woman  did  not  stir,  and  Miriam,  stepping 
half-fearfully,  for  she  did  not  know  how 
she  would  be  received,  went  up  to  her. 
Bat  as  she  reached  the  woman's  side,  and 
instinctively  followed  the  gaze  of  her  rapt 
eyes,  an  exclamation  of  awed  delight  and 
wonder  broke  from  her  lips. 

Through  a  break  of  the  wood-lined 
hills,  facing  the  window,  the  sun  was 
setting  in  a  perfect  glory  of  red  and  gold. 
The  whole  horizon,  narrowed  to  them 
by  those  hills,  seemed  a  sea  of  fire,  which 
stretched  on  in  liquid,  quivering  waves  of 
light  from  heaven  to  them,  as  they  stood 
on  the  eartL  And  as  the  girl  looked,  she 
forgot  the  hideous  cries,  and  the  whizzing 
shot,  and  the  horrors  that,  to  them,  must 
wait  on  death ;  and  a  great  peace  fell  on 
her. 

"  It  is  like  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven  ! " 
she  cried  under  her  breath.  "And  we 
shall  pass  through  them,  and  then  the 
sorrow  and  the  sighing  will  seem  so  short, 
for  they  will  be  no  more  1 " 

She  was  not  conscious  of  speaking  aloud. 
The  Lady  Betty  started ;  a  shudder — was  it 


of  hate  and  rage,  or  of  a  spiritual  dread  of 
the  mystery  of  death  1 — ^shook  her  from 
head  to  foot 

She  turned  sharply,  staring  stupidly  for 
a  second  at  Miriam,  her  eyes  blinded  with 
the  radiance  into  which  she  had  been 
gazing.  Then  as  she  understood  who  had 
spoken,  her  eyes  blazed,  and  she  flung  out 
her  hands  as  if  to  dash  the  girl  aside. 

"  Git ! "  she  cried,  in  a  hoarse,  choked 
voice,  ''you  shan't  take  this  from  me, 
tool" 

Bat  Miriam  caught  at  her  hands. 

'*  Oh,  don't  let  us  quarrel ! "  she  cried 
with  a  half  sob.  "  Be  my  friend !  How 
can  we  go  through  the  golden  gates  with 
hate  between  us  I " 

The  woman  broke  into  a  reckless,  jeering 
laugh,  whose  bitterness  appalled  the  girl. 

"IVe  heard  on  them  golden  gates!  I 
reckon  ez  now,  they  ain't  fur  sich  ez 
me.     Only  for  fine  folks  ez  you  I " 

"  Oh  1 "  cried  the  giri.  "  What  makes 
you  so  hardf  If  I  have  done  you  any 
wrong  without  knowing,  forgive  me ;  and 
take  my  hand." 

Bat  The  Lady  Betty  struck  it  from  her 
with  such  savage  force,  that  the  delicate 
fingers  were  bruised,  and  a  faint  cry  of 
pain  was  forced  from  the  girl.  An  impre- 
cation broke  on  the  air,  and  Sorry  Garew, 
who  had  reached  the  doorway  just  in  time 
to  see  the  blow,  sprang  forward,  and  caught 
the  poor  little  wounded  hand  in  his. 

"  Gome  away!"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  to  the 
trembling  girL  "It  is  not  fit  that  you 
should  be  here.  Stand  back  1 "  He  made 
a  fierce  gesture  to  The  Lady  Betty. 

She  fell  back,  mastered  by  the  look  in 
his  eyes,  and  the  merciless  gesture.  But 
she  could  not  get  out  of  the  light  that 
was  now  filling  the  cabin. 

Bat  the  meaning  of  the  woman's  dread- 
ful recklessness,  of  the  man's  gesture,  broke 
in  some  strange  way — ^for  she  had  had,  in 
her  protected  schoolgirl  existence,  no  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  of  lue — on  the  girl's  under- 
standing. She  dre wher  hand  from  the  young 
man's  grasp,  and  ran  over  to  where  the 
unhappy  woman  stood  scowling  and  cower- 
ing in  the  comer  of  the  light-filled  room. 

'*  See ! "  she  cried,  her  sweet  voice  un- 
steady, and  strained  with  the  passion  of 
infinite  pity,  that  swept  as  a  wave  over  her 
heart,  and  which  made  it  seem  as  if  that 
knowledge  must  have  come  direct  from 
heaven  itself.  *'You  cannot  get  out  of 
the  light !  It  is  because  the  golden  gates 
are  open  so  wide — so  wide  that  there  is 
room  for  you  to  enter  as  well  as  me." 
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And  then  she  fled  from  the  room,  and 
the  young  man  did  not  dare  protect  her 
any  more. 

He  went  oat  into  the  air  with  a  look 
on  his  face  which  had  never  been  there 
before. 

And  there  was  no  sound  left  in  the 
room,  save  the  wild  choking  sobs  of  the 
woman,  who  had  flung  herself  down  in  the 
dust,  with  the  red  light  streaming  full 
upon  her. 

CHAPTER  III, 

It  was  midnight.  There  was  no  moon; 
but  the  night  was  luminous  with  the  star- 
light;  and  The  Lady  Betty,  creeping  like  a 
gliding  shadow  from  the  shanty  to  the 
buildiDg  where  Miriam  slept,  muttered  an 
oath,  which  she  choked  immediately,  then 
glanced  round  with  a  fierce,  half-shamefaced 
expression,  as  if  defying  any  one  who 
might  have  overheard  the  suppression,  to 
prove  that  she  was  growing  more  virtuous. 

But  even  this  faint  light  angered  her, 
for  she  did  not  want  any  one  to  see  her. 
Since  his  arrival  at  the  fort,  Mr.  Gresham 
had  taken  his  share  in  all  the  duties  of 
their  situation,  and  at  this  moment  he  was 
sharing  the  watch  with  some  of  the  others. 
The  Lady  Betty  knew  this,  and  pushed 
open  the  outer  door  of  the  building,  know- 
ing that  there  was  no  chance  of  meeting 
him.  Miriam  slept  in  an  inner  room,  and 
to  this,  with  her  swift,  steady  feet.  The 
Lady  Betty  crept.  The  girl  lay  fast  asleep 
in  the  starlight,  shining  through  a  window 
over  her  head.  The  woman  with  her 
eager,  bloodshot  eyes,  stood  gazing  down 
upon  her,  with  a  look  in  which  fierce 
despair,  jealousy,  and  rage,  struggled  with 
gratitude  and  awe.  How  peaceful  and 
beautiful  she  looked  1  The  angels  that 
went  in  and  out  of  those  golden  gates, 
must  be  like  her.  She  sank  down  on 
her  knees  by  the  bedside,  with  a  sharp 
cry,  Miriam  sprang  up,  her  heart  beating 
till  she  was  nearly  suffocated,  from  the 
suddenness  of  the  awaking,  her  eyes  full 
of  anguished  fear.  Were  the  Indians 
here  at  last  i  Then  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
woman,  and  a  different  fear  seized  her. 
From  the  exaltation  of  that  infinite  pity, 
a  reaction  had  set  in.  She  was  not  an 
angel — only  a  woman.  ^  Young,  intolerant, 
as  all  youth,  strong  in  its  own  purity, 
always  is.  That  afternoon  she  had  been 
inspired  ;  raised  to  her  highest  level — 
perhaps  above  it — for  she  had  still  much  to 
learn  by  endurance  and  suffering.     Since 


that  supreme  moment,  she  had  had  time 
to  think,  and  her  horror,  her  bitter  scorn 
of  the  sin,  had  overwhelmed  her  pity  for 
the  sinner. 

*'  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  asked,  her 
voice  cold,  unsteady  with  her  fear  and 
dislike. 

"  I  reckon  ez  how  I  jess  kem  to  ask  you 
a  question,"  said  The  Lady  Betty  in  a  hard 
voice,  but  it  was  no  longer  bitter  or  reck- 
less, though  she  felt  to  the  quick  the 
change  in  the  girl,  who  sat  up  with  the 
starlight  shining  on  her  white,  proud  face. 
"  It  mayn't  be  ez  what  you'd  like  to  answer. 
But  I  ain't  foolin'.  The  Bed  Skins  is 
sorter  too  close  for  thet.  Do  you  love 
Sorry  Carew  ? " 

Miriam  stared  at  her  speechless,  a  rush 
of  scarlet  blood  staining  her  face,  throat, 
and  even  ears.  She  was  revolted,  shamed, 
enraged,  half  stunned  with  the  shock  of 
the  question.  Every  nerve  in  her  quivered 
with  it.  It  was  as  if  a  rude,  brutal  hand, 
had  suddenly  rent  aside  the  veil  that 
sheltered  the  modesty  and  delicacy  of  her 
maiden  heart. 

Love  1  What  was  it  to  her  still,  but  a 
vague,  beautiful  fancy,  scarcely  breathed  yet 
to  herself.     And  now  that  this  woman— 

this  woman  should  dare !    The  Lady 

Betty  stumbled  to  her  feet.     She  took  the 
girl's  silence  of  intolerable  humiliatioo,  for 
an  answer  in   the  affirmative.      Sach  a 
phase  of  feeling  torturing   the  girl,  was 
incomprehensible  to  her — wasted  and  de- 
graded  as  all  her  own  finest  instincts  ot 
womanhood  were.   For  one  second,  a  sense 
of  her  own  sacrifice — a  bitter,  wild  rebellion 
against  its  need — a  dreary  consciousness 
of  her  miserable,  empty  life,  fell  on  her, 
and  it  seemed  impossible.     In  some  vaga^ 
way,  she  felt,  too,  in  her  soul,  that  this 
love  of  hers  for  Carew  had  been  the  one 
redeeming  feature  in  her  own  lost  woman- 
hood.    It  had  been  true.     He  bad  soon 
tired  of  her,   and  she  had  accepted  her 
desertion  with    an    outward    philosophyi 
which  had  hidden  the  deepest  wound  her 
heart  had  ever  known.     The  one  thing 
that  had  kept  up  her  courage  to  play  her 
part,  was  a  wild,  desperate  hope  that  one 
day  he  might  return  to  her.     Now  was  she 
to  kill  even  that  hope  1    And  upon  her,  as 
upon  Miriam  that  afternoon,  a  great  ui- 
spiration  fell.     She  suddenly  understood 
the  girl.    She  was  great  to  love  and  hate 
as  well  as  to  pity.     She  felt  certain  that  u 
she  gave  her  one  hint  of  the  past  between 
herself  and  Carew,  the  girl  would  sc^ 
him  with  the  whole  force  of  her  untriea; 
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nndiaciplined  nature.  A  great  and  fear- 
ful temptation  conyulsed  The  Lady  Betty 
with  snch  a  storm  of  despair,  agony, 
longing,  that  she  dag  her  nails  into  her 
palms  not  to  cry  oat  the  words.  And 
then  suddenly  upon  her  poor  storm-racked 
soul,  there  seemed  to  shine  that  golden 
light  of  the  afternoon,  and  she  remembered 
how  this  girl  had  come  to  her  in  it,  and 
touched  her  with  her  pure  hands,  and 
begged  her,  The  Lady  Betty,  to  enter  those 
golden  gates,  side  by  side,  with  her ! 

"I  reckon  ez  now  Fll  try  and  get 
through  them  golden  gates,"  she  said,  in  a 
faint,  broken  voice,  with  a  strange  little 
smile  flickering  across  her  lips. 

She  was  gone  before  the  girl  could 
speak,  or  had  even  understood. 

The  Lady  Betty  glided  back  to  her  own 
quarters,  where  she  hastily  made  a  few  pre- 
parations. Fort  James,  which  Shaw  was 
supposed  to  have  reached  by  this  time, 
was  full  seventy  miles  away.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  the  messenger  to 
him.  She  had  assisted  at  that  conference 
the  night  before,  and  knew  how  desperate 
matters  were.  She  knew,  too,  every  peril 
that  would  beset  her.  The  country  be- 
tween this  and  Fort  James  was  swarming 
with  Indians.  She  would  carry  her  life  in 
her  hand  ;  but  she  did  not  think  of  that, 
she  was  only  a  woman,  and  her  loss  would 
be  nothing.  But  her  loss  might  entail  the 
death  of  the  others.  She  knew  as  well  as 
the  boys  that  she  must  not  be  discovered. 
How  to  elude  those  vigilant  foesi  But 
she  had  spent  all  her  childhood  among  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  was  as  subtle  and  as 
learned  in  their  craft  and  stratagems  as 
themselves.  She  must  go  on  foot.  She 
would  not  risk  the  boys  discovering  her 
plans,  by  taking  a  horse  ;  besides,  she 
could,  on  foot,  conceal  herself  better. 
Greater  safety  would  counterbalance  the 
greater  speed.  She  would  take  little  am- 
munition, for  not  a  shot  could  be  well 
spared;  but  then — save  a  bullet  for  her- 
self, if  she  were  caught — she  would  need 
none.  She  had  not  to  fight,  but  over- 
match her  foes  by  cunning.  She  would 
even  take  no  food,  for  those  left  behind 
would  need  every  mouthful 

And  now  to  leave  the  fort  The  boys 
must  not  know  till  she  was  gone.  A  great 
desire  to  take  one  last  look  at  Sorry  Garew, 
who  had  just  turned  in  and  lay  sleeping 
only  twenty  yards  from  her,  in  one  of  the 
out-houses,  shook  her  cool  courage.  But 
she  conquered.  Where  was  the  good? 
She  had  given  him  up  for  ever.    She  was 


out  of  the  fort  at  last ;  and  now  to  com- 
mence that  deadly  task. 

At  the  third  dawn  from  that  night, 
about  a  mile,  still,  from  Fort  James,  a 
woman  staggered  and  fell  at  the  feet  of 
some  of  Shaw's  men.  It  was  difficult  to 
recognise  her  womanhood  —  such  a  dis- 
figured, dishevelled,  tattered  thing  she 
was.  Her  face  was  crusted  with  dust  and 
blood,  for  she  had  been  severely  wounded, 
her  lips  were  black  and  parched,  her  feet 
bleeding  and  torn.  They  thought,  as  they 
raised  her,  that  she  was  dead.  Under 
the  blazing  sun,  through  the  blackness  of 
night ;  hunted  down  by  her  bloodthirsty 
foes ;  lying  hidden  from  them  for  hours  in 
the  water,  in  holes  in  the  ground  ;  creep- 
ing out  again,  to  stagger  on,  starving, 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  pain,  and 
those  awful  miles  upon  miles  of  march, 
she  had  yet  brought  her  message  to 
Shaw. 

It  was  marvellous  how  she  had  done  it. 
Nothing  but  that  resolve,  which  grew  as 
the  hours  went  on,  into  almost  a  madness 
of  desire  to  save  Miriam  and  Carew, 
carried  her  through  it  all.  At  first  she 
could  force  no  sound  from  lips  and  throat ; 
but,  at  last  they  understood.  Even  now, 
she  asked  to  go  with  the  relieving  party, 
dreading  their  ignorance  of  Indian  war- 
fare, which  might  hurry  on  the  catas- 
trophe. But  she  relapsed  into  uncon- 
sciousness as  she  spoke,  and  was  delirious 
when  she  awoke  again.  She  was  tenderly 
nursed.  She  was  the  heroine  of  the  hour 
— a  fact  which,  when  she  had  recovered  a 
little,  she  resented  with  the  whole  force  of 
her  vocabulary. 

But  the  news  they  gave  her  one  after- 
noon made  her  turn  her  face  to  the  wall, 
and  lie  silent  and  still  for  a  long  time. 
Her  friends  were  saved.  She  insisted 
upon  getting  up  and  going  about  the  next 
day.  Nor  would  she  wait  till  the  relieved 
garrison  reached  Fort  James. 

The  evening  before  they  were  to  arrive, 
she  left  The  sun  was  setting  across  the 
level  prairie  as  she  rode  out  of  the  fort, 
and  all  the  west  was  radiant  with  its  glory. 
She  turned  her  horse's  head  towards  it, 
and  sat  for  a  moment,  with  a  wistful,  rapt 
gaze  in  her  eyes,  looking  straight  into  the 
radiance,  flooding  earth  and  sky,  before 
her. 

Then  she  turned  to  the  people  who  had 
come  to  see  her  start : 

''Tell  Miriam  Gresham  and  Sorry 
Garew  ez  how  I'm  goin'  towards  them 
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golden  gates — she'll  know — and  I  reckon 
ez  how  rll  never  keer  for  to  come  back." 

And  she  rode  away  into  the  golden 
light  Nor  did  those  who  had  once 
known  her,  ever  see  her  come  oat  of  it 
again. 


PANSIE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER    III. 

On  the  verandah  of  the  Burlington 
House  Hotel,  at  the  small  Colorado 
station  of  Montrose,  on  the  Denver  and 
Bio  Orande  Bailroad,  about  three  weeks 
after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  Lancelot  Selfe  and  his  pretty 
young  wife,  hitherto  known  as  Pansie 
Wyman,  were  sitting  very  close  to  each 
other,  and  looking  supremely  happy. 

"  It's  like  a  dream,  Pansie,"  said  Lance- 
lot, after  a  pause  in  their  talk,  during 
wluch  they  gazed  out  into  the  west,  where 
the  sun  was  slowly  sinking  behind  a  bank 
of  purple  clouds.  "  Three  weeks  ago  you 
were  Pansie  Wyman,  an  obscure  school- 
girl, in  mortal  fear  of  two  old  ladies,  and 
now  you're  the  wife  of  that  distinguished 
young  barrister,  Lancelot  Selfe,  Esquire, 
Brick  Court,  Temple,  free  and  independent 
as  the  wind,  and- 
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"The  happiest  woman  in  the  world," 
interposed  the  girl  "Although,  mind, 
Lancy,  not  feeling  as  if  I  had  quite  shaken 
off  all  shackles  and  fear  of  those  put  in 
authority  over  me.  Just  fancy  if  papa 
were  to  turn  up  1  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  do,  Lancy." 

"  I  only  wish  he  would  turn  up,"  said 
her  husband.  "  Why,  that's  what  we've 
come  here  for  —  on  purpose  to  meet  the 
old  fellow,  and  have  it  out  with  him. 
There's  one  thing,  Pansie,  whatever  he 
may  say  and  do,  he  can't  turn  you  back 
again  into  Miss  Pansie  Wyman." 

"  Yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to  treat 
it  so  lightly,"  said  Pansie.  "  But  you  don't 
know  papa.  He's  perfectly  terrible  when 
he's  roused.  I've  seen  him  work  himself 
into  a  frenzy  over  the  mere  mention  of  the 
Alabama;  and  if  he  knew  that  I'd  run 
away  from  school  to  marry  an  English- 
man, I  can't  think  what  he'd  do." 

"  But,  my  dear  girl,  don't  you  think  he 
knows  it  all  by  this  time  1 "  said  Lancelot 
"  You  trust  the  old  aunts  to  write  off 
immediately  about  it  1  And  now  look 
here,  let's  talk  business,  and  make  our 


plans.  Your  father  inspects  this  part  of 
the  line,  doesn't  he  f  He  goes  once  a  week 
with  the  bullion  train  to  Frisco,  and  the 
cars  are  generally  loaded  up  here  f  Very 
well.  TMs  is  his  day.  I  want  to  see  him. 
Get  him  on  to  talk  about  you  without 
letting  him  know  who  I  am,  and  gradually 
bring  him  up  to  the  climax." 

"If  he  has  his  six-shooter  about  him,  I 
believe  he'd  shoot  you,"  said  Pansie. 

"  Not  he ! "  said  Lancelot.  "  Men  don't 
shoot  sons-in-law  as  if  they  were  jack- 
rabbits." 

"Well,  I'm  all  of  a  tremble  when  I 
think  of  it,"  said  Pansie,  nestling  still 
closer  to  her  husband. 

"I'm  not,"  said  Lancelot.  "  Why  should 
we  be  1  I'm  respectable ;  I'm  not  a 
pauper ;  and  the  only  crimes  that  can  be 
brought  to  my  charge  are,  that  I'm  an 
Englishman,  that  I've  torn  a  bird  from  the 
protecting  wings  of  its  aunts  and  school- 
mistresses, and  that  I've  done  another 
fellow  out  of  his  intended  bride." 

"  Well,  dear,  of  course  you  know  best/' 
said  the  girl.  "  At  the  same  time  I'm  in 
a  terrible  fright  about  it,  and  if  anything 
was  to  happen  to  you  on  account  of  me— ^ 
why,  Lancy  !  Look  !  Look  1  There  he  is ! 
There — ^walking  towards  the  dep6t" 

The  young  man  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Pansie  and  saw  a  tall,  military- 
looking  man,  enveloped  in  a  long  cloak, 
and  wearing  the  chimney-pot  hat,  so  dear 
to  the  American  citizen  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  times  and  places,  who 
was  sauntering  slowly  along  in  the  direction 
of  the  railway  station,  puffing  vigorously 
at  a  big  cigar. 

"Dear  mel"  said  Lancelot,  calmly. 
"  That  is  a  piece  of  good  luck  only  to  have 
arrived  here  three  hours,  and  to  tumble 
upon  the  very  man  we  want  to  see.  1 
must  go  and  make  his  acquaintance." 

"But  you  won't  say  anything  yet,  will 
you,  Lancy?"  urged  the  trembling  g^^ 
"  You  won't  let  him  know  who  you  are,  or 
that  I  am  here  1 " 

"i^o  fear!  "replied  her  husband.  "Keep 
yourself  quite  easy.  Your  father  and  1 
will  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world  m  a 
short  time." 

So  saying  he  went  oflF  after  the  Colonel, 
followed  him  into  the  station,  which  was  a 
scene  of  bustle  and  confusion,  afl  ^^^^ 
quantities  of  metal  had  arrived  from  tne 
smelting  works  at  Ouray,  South  F^rK, 
Antelope  Spring,  Bamum,  and  other  d^ 
ing  districts,  to  be  transported  to  o^ 
Francisco ;  watched  him  saunter  about  m 
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a  leisurely  and  dignified  way  for  some 
time,  and  finally  torn  into  the  Dep6b 
Saloon. 

Here  he  joined  the  Colonel,  and  over  a 
drink  got  into  conversation  with  him. 

"A  Britisher,  sir  t "  said  the  Colonel  at 
length,  after  a  survey  of  Lancelot's  person 
from  head  to  foot  Lancelot  admitted  the 
soft  impeachment 

'*  Travelling  around  for  pleasure  9 "  con- 
tinued the  Colonel 

'*Ye8,"  replied  Lancelot  ''And  I've 
never  been  so  surprised  and  delighted  in 
aU  my  life." 

This  evidently  produced  a  favourable 
impression,  as  tiie  Colonel  drew  himself 
up,  looked  as  if  he  had  personally  had  a 
considerable  share  in  producing  these 
gratifying  sensations,  and  said  : 

''No,  of  course  not  If  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid  could  be 
suddenly  landed  in  our  country,  I  reckon 
his  eyes  would  open  some,  and  it  must  be 
pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  to 
you  folks  from  the  other  side  of  the  herring 
pond." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said 
Lancelot,  smiling.  '*  We're  not  quite  so 
behind-hand  as  all  that,  I  hope." 

"  Behind  -  hand — no ;  obstinate — yes," 
said  the  Colonel  ''  That  was  a  real,  mean 
attitude  you  kept  up  towards  the  North  in 
the  Civil  War." 

Lancelot  knew  better  than  to  engage 
the  prejudiced  Colonel  in  a  political  argu- 
ment, so  he  merely  said  : 

<*  Ever  been  to  England,  sir  t " 

''No,  sir,  and  I  don't  reckon  I  ever 
shall,"  replied  the  Colonel     "  I  like  you, 

sir ;  yes,  I  like  you,  but I'm  a  frank 

man;  there  ain't  a  franker  man  in  the 
StateiB,  but  I  don't  care  about  your  country, 
sir, '  and  yet  I've  a  daughter  who  is 
finishing  her  education  at  one  of  your 
schools." 

''Evidently  hasn't  heard  the  news," 
thought  Lancelot,  and  said  : 

"  Indeed.     May  I  ask  whereabouts  1 " 

"At  Brighton,  sir,  in  Sussex.  Athena 
House,  Sussex  Square,  that's  the  locality," 
replied  the  Colonel 

'*  Then  you  must  have  a  little  respect  for 
08,"  said  Lancelot,  "to  send  your  daughter 
80  far  to  be  educated." 

"Sespect — yes,  sir;  a£fection — no,  sir," 
replied  the  Colonel  "  What's  your  lotion, 
Bbl" 

"  Well,  what  you've  got  looks  so  good, 
I  can't  do  better  than  have  the  same," 
replied  Lancelot 


So  the  bar-tender  mixed  Lancelot  a  jolep, 
and  the  conversation  was  renewed. 

"Married  man, sir?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

Lancelot  nodded. 

"  Wife  with  you  1 " 

Lancelot  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Going  on  with  us  to-night  1 " 

"  Why,  I  thought  this  was  only  a  bullion 
train." 

"  So  it  is,  but  we  attach  a  car  for  any 
passengers  that  happen  to  be  knocking 
around.  It's  a  good  train,  for  it  don't  stop 
between  here  and  Salt  Lake  City." 

"  At  what  time  do  you  start  t " 

"  Four-thirty  sharp ;  awkward  time  for 
ladies,  but  it's  worth  it" 

"  But  isn't  it  sometimes  rather  risky  to 
travel  by  these  trains )  I  mean  aren't  they 
sometimes  stopped  and  robbed  ? " 

The  Colonel  burst  into  a  guffaw  of 
laughter  which  almost  choked  him  and 
necessitated  a  fresh  supply  of  julep. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  smile,"  he  replied  at  length. 
"Because  under  ordinary  circumstances 
that  might  be.  But  I  reckon  since  I've 
been  on  the  inspecting  job,  the  'boys' 
have  kept  quiet  They  seem  to  be  sorter 
afraid  of  me.  Why  sir,  we  don't  even 
take  a  convoy  now  with  the  bullion  train, 
and  I  remember  when  we'd  as  soon  have 
thought  of  starting  without  a  locomotive 
as  without  a  score  of  soldiers  armed  with 
Winchesters." 

"Well,  I  must  of  course  consult  my 
wife,"  said  Lancelot  "  We  were  travelling 
all  yesterday,  and  she  may  want  a  night's 
rest.  Does  your  daughter  like  school 
sir  1 " 

"  Tes^  she  does,  and  I  reckon  school's 
making  her  more  British  than  American ; 
but  she's  coming  home  for  good  at  Christ- 
mas, and  I  guess  she'll  have  to  be  fixed 
with  a  husband,"  replied  the  Colonel 

"  Perhaps  she's  fallen  in  love  already  in 
England,"  said  Lancelot,  laughing. 

"  Not  she,  sir !  not  she  1 "  said  the 
Colonel  "  She  knows  better  than  to  do 
that,  sir.  Besides,  before  she  went  away  a 
year  ago,  she  knew  there  was  a  spry  young 
chap  knocking  around  her,  and  she's  as 
good  as  promised  to  him.  Strange  thing, 
too,  you  ain't  at  all  unlike  Jem  Forrest — 
that's  the  gentleman's  name.  You're  a  bit 
bigger  made,  that's  all.  Fine  girl,  sir,  she 
is  from  all  accounts  I  hear.  Here's  to  her, 
and  now  if  you  reckon  you'll  start  by  the 
four-thirty,  you'd  best  be  seeing  the  lady ; 
tell  her  there  ain't  any  fear  of  robbers 
when  Colonel  Wyman's  on  board  the  cars, 
and  get  her  to  sleep.    I  turn  in  on  board 
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very  soon,  so  that  I  shan't  see  you  until 
to-morrow.     Good  night,  sir,'' 

"  Good  night,"  replied  Lancelot,  and  he 
was  about  to  return  to  the  hotel,  when  a 
negro  placed  a  bundle  of  letters  in  the 
Colonel's  hand,  and  Lancelot,  urged  by 
some  instinct,  paused  under  pretence  of 
lighting  a  fresh  cigar. 

The  Colonel  turned  the  letters  over 
until  he  came  to  one  bearing  a  British 
stamp. 

"Why  sir,"  he  said,  *'if  there  ain't  a 
letter  from  the  old  country.  Perhaps  I 
can  give  you  some  news." 

Lancelot  eagerly  scanned  the  Colonel's 
face  as  the  latter  read  the  letter,  and  saw 
the  successive  expressions  upon  it,  of  sur- 
prise and  indignation. 

'^I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong,  sir," 
Lancelot  ventured  to  remark. 

"  Read  that,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel  in 
reply,  turning  away  to  vent  his  wrath  in  a 
torrent  of  the  fiercest  ejaculations  and 
imprecations. 

Lancelot  read  the  letter,  which  was  from 
Miss  Julia,  announcing  the  disappearance 
of  Fansie  from  Athena  House,  and,  of 
course,  affected  the  greatest  surprise. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  sir ) "  said 
the  Colonel,  returning  from  the  exercise  of 
his  anathematical  faculties.  "A  child, 
upon  whom  I  have  lavished  all  the  affection 
of  a  fond  parent,  whose  education  and 
travelling  has  cost  me  Heaven  knows 
how  many  thousand  dollars,  to  turn  against 
her  country,  her  father,  and  her  friends, 
and  run  off  with  a  good-for-nothing 
Britisher ! " 

"The  lady  who  writes  does  not  say 
anything  about  his  being  good-for-nothing,'^ 
said  Lancelot,  in  a  consolatory  tone.  "  On 
the  contrary,  she  speaks  rather  well  of 
him." 

"That  don't  matter  worth  a  cent," 
retorted  the  angry  Colonel.  *^  If  he  was 
good  for  anything  he'd  write  straight  to 
me  and  ask  my  permission,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  a  girl  being  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  home,  and  running 
off  with  her.     That's  what  I  think  about 

it,  sir ;  and  if  I  catch  that  man,  I'll 

well,  I  guess  it  don't  do  to  say  what  I'll 
do;  but  somebody'll  have  to  put  on 
mourning  for  him.  I  feel,  sir,  as  if  you 
could  knock  me  down  with  a  bank  note, 
that  I  do,  sir." 

To  correct  which  ambiguous  feeling  he 
was  obliged  to  order  a  "  cobbler  "  of  extra 
strength,  which  he  took  at  a  gulp,  and 
professed  himself  a  trifle  per  cent,  better. 


To  offer  consolation  under  the  distressing 
circumstances  seemed  to  Lancelot  to  sayour 
of  mockery,  so  he  listened  a  bit  to  the 
Colonel's  violent  tirade  against  Britisheis 
in  general,  and  the  robber  of  his  daughter 
in  particular,  muttered  a  few  words  of 
sympathy,  and,  remarking  that  it  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock,  wished  the  Colonel 
"  good  night,"  and  returned  to  the  hotel. 


CHAPTER  rv. 

Lancelot  Selfe  found  his  wife  in  a 
state  of  eager  expectation  as  to  the  results 
of  his  interview  with  her  father,  and  she 
sprang  up  and  kissed  him  as  if  he  had 
returned  from  the  jaws  of  death.  He  told 
her  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  of 
the  arrival  of  Aunt  Julia's  letter,  and  its 
effect  upon  the  Colonel;  and  said  that  if 
she  did  not  feel  too  tired  they  would  leare 
by  the  bullion  train  at  half-past  four  in 
the  morning,  and  that  during  the  journey, 
he  would  declare  himself  to  the  Colonel 

"But  Lancy,"  said  Pansie,  "papa  is 
sure  to  discover  me  on  the  same  train  with 
him.  Remember,  our  cars  here  are  not 
like  yours,  there  is  no  hiding  away  in  a 
snug  little  compartment  to  oneself." 

"  That's  all  right,  my  darling,"  eaid  her 
husband.  <*  Your  father  is  now  going  to 
turn  into  his  car,  which  forms  part  of  the 
mail  car,  to  sleep,  and  he  told  me  that  we 
should  not  meet  until  to-morrow.  So  now 
do  you  run  upstairs,  tell  Susan  to  tumhle 
in  for  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  do  the  same 
yoars^lf.  I'm  going  out  for  a  stroll,  as  it's 
such  a  lovely  night,  and  I'll  have  a  good 
old  think  over  matters." 

So  Pansie  left  the  room,  and  Lancelot 
went  out  into  the  moonlit  street.  Not 
caring  for  the  bustle  and  crowd  of  the 
town,  he  turned  off  near  the  railway 
station  along  a  path  which  led  away  into 
the  country,  and  soon  he  was  in  a  solitary 
region,  of  which  the  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  whip- 
poor-will  and  the  hum  of  nocturnal  insects. 

He  had  not  proceeded  very  far  before  he 
became  aware  that  a  cloaked  individual, 
who  had  already  passed  him  once,  had  re- 
passed him,  and  seemed  to  be  generally 
interested  in  him.  Although  Lancelot 
knew  that  the  old  days  of  mining  camp 
orgies  and  **  free  shoots  "  had  passed,  he 
had  been  warned  not  to  go  abroad  un- 
armed, especially  after  dark,  as  there  were 
always  loafers  and  rowdies  prowling 
about  ready  for  mischief,  and  not  at  all 
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particular  in  the  choice  of  their  victims. 
S0|  when  the  mysterious  individnal  faced 
about  and  approached  him,  he  quietly 
slipped  his  six-shooter  out  of  his  pocket 
and  advanced  ready  for  any  emergency. 

The  man  evidently  saw  the  precautionary 
movement,  for  he  held  his  two  hands  in 
the  air — a  familiar  symbol  of  peaceful  in- 
tentions in  these  parts — and  said  in  an 
undertone : 

'*  All  right,  Captain.  I  was  coming  to 
see  you.  Just  a  word  to  say  that  the 
bullion  train  starts  at  four-thirty,  and  has 
on  board  forty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
First  National  Bank  at  Frisco.  Me  and 
the  boys  will  be  at  the  lone  hut  between 
Cottonwood  and  Cisco.  The  express  is 
there  at  five  after  five.  Old  Wyman's  in 
charge,  and,  as  we've  let  him  sleep  so  long, 
there  won't  be  much  shooting.  Good 
night,  sir  1 " 

And  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
before  Lancelot  could  recover  his  astonish- 
ment or  frame  any  sort  of  reply. 

Of  course  he  grasped  the  situation  at 
once,  and  saw  that  the  man  had  mistaken 
him  for  some  one  else,  and  he  turned  back 
rapidly  towards  the  station.  At  first  he 
thought  he  would  go  at  once  and  inform 
the  Colonel  of  the  occurrence ;  but  a 
happier  thought  struck  him  that  if  matters 
could  be  arranged  without  the  knowledge 
of  that  official,  so  much  the  better. 

So  he  called  on  the  station  inspector, 
and  informed  him  of  all  that  had  taken 
place,  impressing  upon  him  absolute  secrecy 
so  far  as  the  Colonel  was  concerned.  The 
man  expressed  the  greatest  surprise,  shook 
hands  heartily  with  Lancelot,  and  told  him 
that  everything  should  be  in  readiness,  and 
that  if  he  was  going  to  travel  by  the  train 
he  would  see  some  fun. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  left  word 
with  the  porter  to  call  him  in  time,  and 
slipped  quietly  into  bed  without  disturbing 
Pansie^  who  was  fast  asleep.  At  four 
o'clock  they  were  up,  and  by  the  half-hour, 
Pansie  and  Susan  were  comfortably  in- 
stalled in  the  sleeping-car;  and  Lancelot, 
who  was  wide  awake  from  excitement  and 
delight,  interested  himself  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure  and  defence ;  and  the 
bullion  clerk,  who  was  in  the  secret,  in- 
troduced Lancelot  to  some  score  of  active, 
muscular,  young  fellows,  armed  with 
Hemington  and  Winchester  rifles  and  re- 
volvers, who  were  being  allotted  their 
positions  on  the  train. 

All  this  accomplished  silently  and 
rapidly,  the  last  sacks  of  mails  were  hurled 


into  the  car ;  the  conductor  from  sheer 
force  of  habit  sung  out,  *^A11  aboard;" 
the  huge  bell  of  the  engine  rang  out 
weirdly  into  the  quiet  night ;  and  they 
started.  Lancelot  and  the  bullion  clerk, 
each  armed  with  a  rifle,  took  up  their 
positions  by  the  side  of  the  engineer  and 
the  stoker  in  the  caboose  of  the  locomotive, 
whence  they  could  see  all  that  might 
happen,  and  direct  operations. 

At  five  o'clock,  just  as  the  grey  dawn  was 
streaking  the  skies  over  the  pine  woods, 
they  saw  a  red  light  agitated  violently 
some  two  hundred  yards  ahead.  The  word 
was  passed  along  the  cars  to  be  ready,  the 
engine-bell  rang  out,  and  the  brakes  were 
put  hard  down. 

Scarcely  had  the  train  been  brought  to 
a  standstill,  when  from  the  thickets  on 
each  side  of  the  track  swarmed  groups  of 
wild-looking  individuals,  armed  with  rifles, 
the  foremost  of  whom  leapt  upon  the 
engine,  off  which  he  was  promptly  knocked 
with  a  billet  of  wood  by  the  engineer, 
whereupon  he  picked  himself  up,  swearing 
horribly,  brought  his  rifle  to  the  ready,  and 
sung  out : 

"  I  reckon  you'd  better  tell  the  Colonel 
to  give  up  the  keys  of  your  freight-cars,  or 
there'll  be  shooting." 

"  I  reckon  you'd  better  stand  off, 
Captain,  you  and  your  boys,"  replied  the 
buUion  clerk,  covering  him  with  his  rifle  as 
he  spoke,  "  or  there'll  be  a  bead  or  two 
drawn  on  you  in  return." 

At  that  moment  the  bullion  convoy 
showed  themselves  on  the  platforms  of  the 
cars,  to  the  rage  and  amazement  of  the 
robbers,  who  stood  irresolute,  whether  to 
open  fire  or  to  bolt. 

The  man  who  had  leapt  on  to  the 
engine,  and  whom  Lancelot  at  once  recog- 
nised as  being  like  himself^  turned  to  his 
men,  and  said : 

'•Well,  boys,  we're  as  good  as  them; 
we  haven't  had  a  haul  for  some  months ; 
what  do  you  say  t " 

"  Go  for  'em  ! "  was  the  growled  reply. 

But  before  the  suggestion  could  be  acted 
upon,  the  bullion  convoy  discharged  a 
volley,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  assaUants 
lay  stretched  on  the  ground.  The  robbers, 
who  had  backed  into  the  bush,  let  fly  in 
return,  and  the  calm  and  peace  of  a 
beautiful  morning  was  broken  by  the 
crack  of  the  rifles,  the  cries  of  wounded 
men,  the  curses  of  the  combatants,  the 
encouraging  shouts  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  crash  of  bullets  through  the  brush- 
wood and  the  thick  foliage. 
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In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  Colonel  came 
tmnbling  oat  of  his  car,  half-dr€S8ed,  and 
with  a  face  which  was  a  perfect  stady  of 
rage  and  astonishment,  bat  a  ballet  whiz- 
zing past  his  ear,  and  makbg  a  neat  hole 
in  the  wood-work  aboat  a  toot  o£f  him, 
drove  him  back  into  shelter. 

The  combat  was  of  bat  short  duration, 
for  the  robbers,  not  having  expected  re- 
sistance, were  bat  poorly  armed,  and  in 
ten  minates  time  a  dozen  pairs  of  hands 
were  thrown  ap  and  all  was  over. 

Then  the  Colonel  came  forth  to  view 
the  scene,  and  to  take  over  again  the 
command  of  which  he  had  been,  by 
accident,  deprived. 

The  first  corpse  which  met  his  wonder- 
ing gaze  was  that  of  the  leader  of  the 
robbers,  the  man  who,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  had  been  so 
summarily  ejected  from  the  engine. 

«Why!  Great  Scott  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"  If  that  ain't  Jem  Forrest,  the  man  who 
would  have  married  my  daughter  if  that 
skunk  of  a  Britisher  hadn't  gone  off  with 
her ! »' 

<*  Tes,  Colonel,"  said  his  clerk.  <*  That's 
Jem  Forrest,  the  out  and  ontest  black- 
guard on  the  track.  He's  handed  in  his 
checks  now,  and  I  reckon  he'll  have  a 
powerful  deal  o'  blood  lettin^  to  answer 
for." 

«  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  wouldn't 
have  believed  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
quietest,  say-nothing-to-nobody  sort  of 
cusses  I  ever  met,  and  that's  why  I  kinder 
froze  to  him  as  a  husband  for  my  Pansie, 
and  that's  a  fact." 

"  It's  real  lucky  we  had  the  boys  aboard. 
Colonel,"  said  the  clerk.  **I  reckon  it 
wam't  your  fault." 

*'  Who  did  it  1  Who  was  it  1 "  said  the 
Colonel  ''I  don't  care  who  he  is,  but 
he's  saved  the  bullion  train,  and  Cornelius 
P.  Wyman  ain't  the  man  to  forget  such  a 
good  turn.  You're  right,  Hawkins,  I've 
been  a  sight  too  easy  of  late,  and  this  has 
learnt  me  a  lesson.    Say,  who's  the  man  % " 

"That  thar  Britisher,  yonder,"  replied 
Hawkins,  jerking  his  head  in  the  direction 
of  Lancelot,  who,  stripped  to  his  shirb,  was 
busy  amongst  the  wounded. 


The  Colonel  rushed  up  to  the  young 
Englishman  and  shook  him  energetically 
by  the  hand. 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  <'  I  don't  know  how  I 
can  thank  you  for  what  you've  done.  If 
the  train  had  been  wrecked  I  should  have 
been  a  ruined  and  disgraced  man.  You've 
saved  the  dollars,  and  you've  saved  an  old 
soldier  his  bertL  Name  your  reward, 
sir,  and  if  it's  in  Cornelius  P.  Wyman's 
power  to  grant  it,  consider  it  as  granted;" 

"Very  well.  Colonel,"  said  Lancelot, 
leading  him  aside.  "  I  take  you  at  your 
word.  Didn't  you  show  me  a  letter  last 
night  in  which  it  was  said,  that  your 
daughter  had  ran  away  from  school  with  a 
Britisher  f " 

<<Yes,  sir,  confound  him,  that's  so!" 
replied  the  Colonel 

'*  Would  you  forgive  that  BritiBher, 
and  receive  him  as  yoar  son-in-law  if 
you  were  to  see  him  f "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  Colonel, ''  I'm 
under  an  eternal  obligation  to  you.  If 
that  man's  a  friend  of  yours,  I  forgive 
him,  although  he's    done    a    real   mean 

thing.    As  for   my  Pansie weU,  as 

Jem  Forrest  ain't  of  no  account  now,  I 
forgive  her." 

**  I'm  the  Britisher,  sir,"  said  Lancelot. 

''Great  Scott!"  ejaculated  the  Colonel 
in  amazement.     "  And  Pansie  f " 

"  Well,"  said  Lancelot,  "  I  rather  expect 
she  and  her  maid  are  half  dead  with  fright 
I  haven't  seen  them  since  the  shooting 
began.     They're  in  the  sleeping-car/' 

So  the  Colonel  and  Lancelot  ascended  the 
sleeping-car,  and  there  they  found  Pansie 
and  Susan  shuddering  together  in  a 
dark  comer.  The  meeting  between  father 
and  daughter  was  of  course  of  a  most 
affectionate  nature ;  and  whilst  ihe  train  in 
an  hour's  time  rolled  on  its  way  towards 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  Colonel  and  his  neir 
son-in-law  cemented  a  friendship  which 
culminated  in  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  that  he  would  return  with  them  to 
England  in  order  to  pass  Christmas  at 
Furnace  Court,  where  he  would  parentally 
soothe  the  outraged  feelings  of  tiie  Misses 
Julia  and  Aurelia  Penless. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

No  one  uw  Madge's  face  foi  more  than 
a  week  horn  tiiat  day.  Lady  Judith  paid 
a  daily  vidt  to  her  room,  and  her  maid 
bronght  her  meals  to  her  bad-side ;  bat  the 
room  vaa  kept  darkened  and,  when  any 
one  approached  her,  she  hid  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  complaining  of  racking  pain  in 
her  head. 

Lady  Judith  in  her  daily  visits  reported 
the  hoosehold  news  with  Uie  most  faithfal 
minuteness.  The  golden  opportunity  of 
a  listener,  who  perforce  must  remain 
a  listener,  was  one  to  be  made  the  most 
of.  "  Sir  Peter  octoally  advised  me  to 
keep  oat  of  the  room,"  she  said,  sweeping 
in  in  her  volaminona  draperies,  "  Ha 
said  perfect  qniet  would  bring  you  ronnd 
sooner  than  anything.  I  told  him  perfect 
quiet  bad  a  very  nice  sonnd  on  Ms  lips. 
It  was  not  I  who  came  in  at  doors  and 
went  out  at  windows  every  five  minutes  in 
tha  day." 

The  curtains  flattered  in  response  to  her 
vigorous  fan,  the  floor  creaked  nnder  her 
weight,  and  her  long  skirt  tamed  up 
the  coraers  of  every  rag  that  lay  in  her 

Stb,  and  eventually  carried  along  in  its 
ds  a  footstool  or  two,  wrong  side  npper- 
most 

Of  all  Lady  Judith's  flow  of  oratory 
during  the  fint  day's  visit,  Msdge  heard 
naught  save  that  Sir  Peter  and  Mr.  Stnbbs 
had  "been  closeted  together  the  whole 
morning,  and  were  closeted  tt^ther  now. 
Goodness  only  knows  what  they  can  fiad 
to  talk  about    I  ahoold  coll  it  a  ainM 


waste  of  time  to  shut  myself  up  for  half 
a  day  to  chatter  about  nothing  at  all." 

Lady  Judith's  voice  on  the  second  day 
seemed  to  come  a  little  nearer  to  Madge's 
mnSed  ears.  It  recoanted  how  that  Sir 
Peter  had  laid  before  her  a  newspaper 
paragrapbrecordingthe  terrible  fate  of  Miss 
Shore,  and  how  she  bad  reminded  him  that 
on  the  very  first  day  that  the  yonng  lady 
set  foot  in  the  house  she  bad  sud  that  she 
bad  a  most  repulsive  manner  in  spite  of  her 
good  looks,  and  was  bound,  sooner  or  later, 
to  come  to  an  unfortunate  end.  Lady 
Judith  further  added — with  comments — 
that  Sir  Peter  and  Mr.  Stubbs  had  started 
off  at  once  for  Liverpool,  to  state  to  the 
authorities  there  all  that  they  knew  of  the 
unfortunate  young  lady,  and  to  see  that 
decent  burial  was  given  to  her. 

On  the  third  day  Lady  Judith's  chronicle 
of  events  grew  more  distinct  by  a  great 
deal  to  Madge's  dulled  senses. 

She  came  mto  Madge's  room  about  noon 
with  seven  telegrams  in  ber  hand,  all  from 
Sir  Peter. 

Telegram  No.  1  stated  that  on  his  arrival 
at  Carstaira  he  had  changed  hia  mind,  and 
instead  of  continuing  bis  journey  to  Liver- 
pool with  Mr.  Stubbs  had  thought  it 
better  to  take  train  for  the  North  in  order 
to  see  Luce  and  apprise  him  of  the  sad 
news. 

The  telegram  did  not  add  what  in  reality 
had  been  the  case — that  this  change  in  Sir 
Peter's  intentions  owed  its  ori^n  to  a 
auegestion  from  Mr.  Stubbs. 

Telegram  No.  2  reported  that  be  had 
reached  the  first  station  on  hia  jooraey  to 
Edinburgh.  ■ 

Telegram  No.  3  reported  that  he  was 
getting  on  all  right. 

Tele^am  Na  4  reported  another  step 
OD  the  journey. 
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ZUtgrnm  Noi  t  sMed  i&at  ke  had 
ttoued  the  Bof  dar. 

Telegram  Nai  <  anaK^anced  that  he 
had  amiP«d  at  SdiaftNirgh,  bvt  that  Lance 
wat  aat  there. 

Tal«|^am  No.  7  stated  that  he  had 
started  on  a  return  journey,  tnMting  to 
iad  Lance  at  a  Httla  yi&ice  i&  North- 
maJmkafit  to  whiA  bii  Edinbarg^  btlers 
wofddhesent 

A:fter  this  day's  report,  Madge  feuatd 
her  ean  thirrtiBg  for  the  news  which  La3y 
Judith's  aezt  di^'s  Tbit  would  bring. 

But  the  next  day  was  a  blank.  It 
bftaw^  BO  news  whaterer. 

On  the  day  following  came  the  ttdiage  by 
telegram  that  Sir  Peter  and  Lance  had 
joined  Mr.  St«bfas  at  Liverpool ;  and  the 
day  alter  that  Lady  Judith  mid  Madge  a 

sscimd an  eTemng-^TisIt  to  hir  soem,  on 

putfeae  to  report  the  iaet  itiMt  the  tisree 
genikeuen  had  retorBied  to  the  OaatlSi 

**  BHt  in  a  very  ej^aovdsnary  state  of 
mani,  vy  daar<-»-4iiro  «{  thesa  a(t  kaet ;  for 
Sir  Pater  I'vesoaroaly  seen — oaztsaaly  have 
had  Bto  opportaaAy  <rf  sea  versing  with. 
He  has  been  jb  said  out  of  the  etaUeSi 
through  the  gwsea-hoases — ^to  see  that  the 
phnta  ^aie  ^rowfaig  i^h4  end  uppermost,  I 
siipp08o«<^ut  no^  aoi  for  five  sainaiias  at  a 
time  has  he  be«a  m  the  same  room  with 
ma  WeH,  as  I  was  saying,  Mr.  Siabbs  is 
going  ahoat  on  tiptoes  with  his  eyes  bdf- 
sfaut  aad  apealdiig  in  a  soleaan  whisper,  for 
aU  the  world  as  if  the  terrible  affair  had 
happened  in  this  house — ^lastead  of  mflee 
a^ay.  And  as  ier  Lance,  my  dear  !  well 
you  mus^  see  hisa  to  know  iriiat  he  IooIbs 
like — a  perfset  wreck,  with  a  white  fsse 
and  sunJoen  eyes,  as  if  he  had  had  no 
sleep  ior  a  weak !  and  as  for  talk  I  ihese'e 
not  a  word  to  be  got  out  of  him  1  Say 
what  I  wiU,  I  can't  get  him  tx>  kfl  me 
what  they'va  all  been  doing  at  LiFcrpool, 
and  not  evea  did  ha  open  hb  lips  when  I 
remarked  what  a  sacrey  it  was  that  the 
young  lady  didai't  cowsnt  raicide  hsse, 
and  ^im|>  oat  of  her  bedroom  window  oa 
the  very  night  of  the  ball." 

'<  Masit  see  bom  to  know  wifaat  he  looks 
lifcei"  Madgs  felt  at  thi^  moment  as  if 
shewodU  aeiwadaMiomaetUmfacetoiaoe 
again.  ''ForLaace,lorLanee,"shebadesad 
to  herself  over  and  arer  again,  as  she  had 
soiight  to  stiAe  the  Toioa  of  her  conaeisnoa. 
But  now  came  the  voice  of  her  own  heart 
oehoiag,  aet  stifliag,  the  wUspras  ^  eon- 
science,  with  the  terrible  ^qfisstton  :  '^  What 
if  this  tfaii^  daae  'lor  Laooe'  sluU  have 
wrecked,  not  saved  his  future  for  him  t " 


Sir  Peter  had  not  beea  tweafy^bsr 
hears  ia  the  heaae  before  the  doctor  wis 
seat  for  to  see  Madge,  and  she  had  te  wit 
JBif  and  iace  him. 

Be  came  down  from  his  iatarriewwith 
her  with  a  very  grave  face.  She  wss  ia  « 
twribly  weak  state,  he  said,  and  Mustlutvv 
nui  down  a  gaed  deal  without  any  sue 
aotioB^  il.  &e  seeommended  changs  of 
air  and  scene  so  soon  as  it  was  practMaUa 

Sir  Peter  felt  his  hards  vscy  fall  jsst 
tiien. 

<«  Bealfy.  Stubba,"  faessU,  eeeSdea&ilir, 
to  his  secretaiyi  '*  what  with  one  tbii^aad 
another,  I  hardly  know  which  way  to 
turn.  Mr.  Clive,  the  £rst  thing  this  morn- 
ing, announced  to  me  that  he  intended 
joining  an  exploring  expedition  into  Africa 
^-or  was  it  the  Spice  Uaads,  really,  Pm 
not  sure  whioti — and  now  Mrs.  Cohen  to 
break  down  in  this  way  I  And  there's 
that  letter  from  her  lawyers  abont  her 
property  at  Redesdale.  They  say  they  Ve 
written  to  her  again  and  again,  and  can't 
get  any  aaawers  to  thek  letters,  and  now 
they'ae  ehliged  to  apply  to  aM.  It's  a 
matter  of  first  importanoe." 

Mir.  Stabbs  proffered  his  Servian  im- 
nasdiately. 

<' Would  it  he  any  aap.  Sir  Pete,  if  1 
toek  the  lawyer's  leifcar  to  Mrs.  Cofasn 
and  offered  to  write  a  reply  to  har  &• 
tatiag  r '  he  asked. 

Sir  Peter  caught  at  tiie  iifea.  AmiMice 
was  at  onoe  despatched  to  Mm.  Cohea, 
which  elicited  the  oefdf  that  she  woaU  see 
Mr.  Stabba  in  hor  own  toom. 

Mr.  Stabba  fowad  her  acaled  in  a  low 
chair,  as  fiar  from  the  artndaw  as  poeaUa 
The  room  was  much  darkaned ;  ake  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  shading  her  e^  wiit 
her  imnd,  so  that  he  aoald  aoarceiy  see 
her  faca  He  took  the  chair  which  die 
indioated;  it  was  a  lo^g  way  from  her 
owa,  oonsidering  how  confidential  their 
talk  was  likely  to  be.  He  placed  it  l^  * 
yard  nearer*  Madge  ianwdisately  diew  in 
fiiont  oi  imr  a  aaMtU  taUe,  as  it  to  est  up  « 
dastiBet  harrier  between  them. 

Bar  movement  left  him  fme  to  no^ 
isew  mttoh  har  few  dagos'  ilhiess  had  toU 
aponfamr. 

Her  voice  sounded  weak  and  unlike  her 
ewa  as  she  asked  the  qnestkm :.  "Sid  yoa 
see  her  9 "  in  a  few,  agUated  tone. 

^l  gxiare  to  say  I  did  aot»  aadssi)' 
ha  nsplsed.  ""I  was  too  late-4die  paf^ 
seat  to  ma  was  two  dayaeld.  The  hody 
had  hia «w  ideaiafiGatiea  atthe«ofiatf7 
for  a  day,  bwt  no  om  coming  tewaid,  so 
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]&q«e84  had  been  held,  and  it  had  bean 
bsried  in  the  paopeoi'  borial-groaad." 

Madge,  with  a  low  cry,  leaned  forwaxd 
OD  the  table  before  ber,  hiding  her  face 
in  her  hand&  There  seemed  to  come  a 
sadden  mah  of  aoine  soft  yake  masic  into 
ear«»  a  graceful  figure  in  misty  grey 
seemed  to  float  before  her  eyes. 
It  va&ished ;  in  its  stead  there  lay  a  still 
and  Silent  form  swathed  in  graFe^lothes 
in  a  paaper's  oeffin. 

Mr.  Sittbbs  wait  on  composedly : 

"I  wei^  to  the  local  aathorities  and 
atatad  ^at  althoogh  the  young  lady  was 
an  entire  stranger  to  Sir  Peter,  she  had 
been  staying  for  some  little  time  at  the 
Castle.  I  further  requested  them  to  hand 
to  me  the  parse,  and  tlie  envelope  on  which 
ber  name  was  written.  This  they  did. 
Mr.  dive  took  possession  of  both." 

The  slight  tmnor  which  thnUed  Madge's 
hands  showed  that  she  had  heard  his  last 
words. 

''  I  also  iei|tteBted  them  to  pokit  eat  to 
me  her  plaee  ei  buiia],  as  I  knew  it  would 
be  Sir  Peter's  wish  to  place  a  stone  over  ik 
They  could  not  do  so  wkh  exactitode.  It 
was  a  big  cemetery ;  there  had  been  h  goed 
many  paupers  beried  that  day  ;  two  m  one 
grave,  three  in  aieother,  land  they  were  not 
certain  in  which  grave  the  drowBsd  yom^ 
lady  had  been  bimed.'' 

He  waited  for  Madge  to  speak,  bat 
never  a  word  eame  from  her  lipn.  Her 
head  bent  lower  and  lower,  till  at  length, 
covered  still  with  her  white  tremuieiis 
hands,  it  rested  on  the  table. 

"  I  didmy  best, madam,"  he  said  at  lengtti. 

Still  not  a  word  from  Madge. 

He  was  determined  to  make  her  speak. 

''  Mr.  CUve  was  in  a  terrible  stsAe  of 
mind.  Sir  j^ter  didn't  know  ft^hat  to  do 
with  him.  He  was  half-frantic  at  first.  He 
was'going  fa>  do  all  sorts  of  wild  things, 
vowed  he'd  have  the  whole  cemetery  dug 
up  to  find  her  body,  he  must  see  her  once 
again  and  eay  his  *  good-bje '  to  her,he  said, 
or  hesfaoaU  know  no  rest  in  this  worUL  I 
asked  him  H  he  reonembered  the  face  of 
the  girl  who  was  taken  oat  of  the  river  1^ 
Loirer  Upton  1  After  that  he  eaid  no 
mom  about  aearahhig  the  graves  ior  her." 

Hade's  fiagot  cktcfaed  each  otliar 
eoBvmsimy. 

Mr.  Stubbs  had  no  pity. 

"  UnlesB  aemetyng  is  done  preanptly  he 
will  b^  den^  aom^ing  deqierate,  aoad 
nun  his  His  ior  himself,"  he  aaid. 

Madge  drew  her  hands  from  her  white, 
tcar-atained  face. 


"Listen,"  she  ssid,  '<I  shall  do  some^ 
thing  promptly — before  this  day  is  out — 
go  to  Mr.  Clive  and  tell  him  the  whole 
truth,  from  beginning  to  end." 

'*  My  dear  madam " 

"Be  silei^,"  ahe  said  aharply,  peremp- 


torily. "  After  this — this — shall  I  go  to 
you  for  advice  1 " 

She  pushed  back  her  chair  and  Tose 
from  the  table. 

"  I  cannot  keep  it  to  myself^  it  will  drive 
me  mad — ^mad  1 "  she  saU  desperately. 

Mr.  Stubbs  rose  ako ;  he  looked  at  her 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  then  he  drew 
his  letter-case  fcem  his  pocket. 

"^What  about  the  Anstcaliau  letter, 
madam ) "  he  queried. 

Madge  started.  The  second  teriiUe 
ei^astro]^  had  for  the  time  thrown 
the  other  into  the  shade. 

"  Shall  you,  when  you  make  your  full  con- 
fession to  Mr.  Clive,  tell  him  ako  the 
atory  ef  Sir  Peter's  nephew  and  heir ) " 

Madge  drew  a  lon^,  weary  breath. 

"  It  will  help  him  a  little  further  along 
the  road  to  ruin,  that's  alL  Pardon  my 
BpeMng  plainly,  madam,  but  this  is  a 
eriflis — forgive  my  saying  8o--in  Mr.  Olive's 
ate  as  well  as  in  your  own.'' 

"  My  own  life  may  go,"  ahe  aaid,  reck- 
lessly. "One  way  or  another  I  have  ruined 
it  for  myself — it  is  not  worth  taking 
into  accouHt  now."  She  made  cme  step 
towards  the  door,  then  abruptly  paused. 

Was  her  resdution  wavoriag  or  gather- 
iog  strength  Mr.  Stubbs  wondered. 

"Will  yea  be  good  eiMUgh  to  read  this, 
madam  1 "  he  aMd,  opening  his  letter-case 
and  spireading  a  letter  before  her. 

Madge,  with  a  hasty  eye,  read  a«  follows : 
"Liverpool,  Augest  22nd. 

"  The  £ev.  Joshua  Parker  regrets  that 
he  IS  unexpectedly  prev^cited  from  calling 
upon  Sir  Peter  Oritchett,  as  he  had  in- 
tended to  do  on  his  way  to  the  North. 
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be  only  deferred  for  a  month  or  six  weeks." 
Madge  wse  prompt  enough  te  recognise 
the  name  and  handwriting  of  the  writer  of 
the  letter  which  lay  leefaBd  in  her  desk. 
It  was  startling  news  this,  that  the  man 
who  knew  the  story  of  Oervase  Gritchett 
was  in  England,  aaid  wonld  ahortly  iBOkkb 
his  appearanee  at  the  Oestle.  She  had 
taken  it  for  granted  that  all  communi- 
esfcioafl  on  thk  matte  woidd  be  by  pen 
and  ink  acarom  fifteen  thousand  miles  of 
-ooeaso,  and  had  formBd  her  pfauas  ac- 
eowimgiy;  it  had  sever  isr  a  moment 
leccuExeii  to  .her  that  Qervase's  goarc&m 
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'Wonid  follow  in  thia  fftBhion  on  the  heels 
of  his  letter. 

'*It  came  this  morning,  madam,"  said 
Mr.  Stabbs,  watching  her  face  as  she  read 
it;  "I  recognised  the  hand-writing,  and 
of  coarse,  wonld  not  lay  it  before  Sir 
Peter  until  I  had  your  instructions  on 
the  matter.*' 

''  How  dared  you "  Madge  began,  but 

broke  off  sharply,  her  words  of  reproach 
dying  on  her  lips  before  they  could  be 
uttered.  How  dared  she  in  very  truth 
even  frame  them  in  thought  t 

She  stood  with  one  hand  resting  on  the 
table,  the  other  she  pressed  against  her  hot 
eyeballs.  After  all,  this  announcement  of 
the  BdV.  Mr,  Parker's  intentions  savoured 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  reprieve,  in 
so  far  as  it  assured  to  her  definite  space 
wherein  to  arrange  her  plans. 

It  seemed  as  if  Mr.  Stubbs  read  her 
thoaghtd.  "It  seems  to  me  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost,  madam,"  he  said,  "a 
month  soon  slips  past." 

Ma.^ge  made  an  impatient  movement 
with  her  hand. 

'<Ic  is  a  crisis  in  Mr.  Olive's  life,"  he 
went  on  insinuatingly,  "he  is  reckless, 
broken-hearted ;  a  second  blow  might 
drive  him  headlong  to  desperation  —  I 
only  suggest " 

Madge  threw  back  her  head.  She 
pointed  to  the  door,  "  Go,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  in  which  hatred  and  fear  strove  for 
mastery,  ''Go,  and  never  dare  to  come 
near  me  again." 

Mr.  Stubbs  went  immediately.  He, 
however,  carefully  left  the  Bsv.  Joshua 
Parker'd  letter  behind  him  on  the  table. 

Madge  stood  staring  at  it  blankly  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  she  deposited  it  under 
lock  and  key  beside  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Parker's  former  communication.  She  had 
now  the  responsibility  of  two  purloined 
letters  resting  on  her  shoulders. 

UR  OF  THE  CHALDEES. 


Till  almost  yesterday  all  the  records  of 
Ohaldean  civilisation  were  as  closely  hidden 
from  men's  eyes  as  were  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum,  from  the  day  of  the  lava- 
flood  till  the  Italian  savans  began  to  dig 
out  the  buried  city.  Other  ruins  had  been 
described  and  re-described ;  Busbequius 
had  visited  Baalbec ;  Toumefort  had  told 
of  temples  and  tombs  in  Lesser  Asia; 
Bruce  had  gone  through  Gyrene,  and  over 
the    site    of    old    Carthage.       Even    of 


Persepolis  the  fame  had  travelled  west- 
ward, long  before  Moore  in  his  "Para- 
dise and  the  Peri"  sang  of  ''the  forty 
pillars  of  Chil-minar."  Indian  rock- 
temples,  Cambodian  palaces,  bell -shaped 
tombs  of  Kandyan  Kings,  Easter  Island 
colossi,  Mexican  teocallis  —  the  world 
had  been  ransacked  up  and  down  for 
notable  ruins ;  and  yet  nobody  suspected 
that  close  to  Mosul  and  Baghdad  wm 
evidences  far  completer  than  anything  that 
Greek  art  has  left  of  a  culture  which  pro- 
foundly modified  the  Phoeaicians,  and 
through  them  the  Greeks.  The  reason  is 
thaty  whereas  all  the  world's  other  great  rains 
are  of  stone,  the  Chaldees  having  no  stone, 
were  compelled  to  use  brick  (mostly  sun- 
baked), so  that  when  deserted  by  their  in- 
habitants their  cities  literally  became 
ruinous  heaps.  They  were  mounds,  ngly 
and  unattractive,  soon  passing  so  wholly 
out  of  recognition,  that  when  Xenophon 
led  his  Ten  Thousand  Greek  mercenaries 
across  from  Susa  to  the  Black  Sea,  they 
passed  close  to  Nineveh  and  Eal&b,  with- 
out recognising  that  they  had  ever  been 
cities  at  all.  Two  of  these  mounds  are 
opposite  Mosul,  and  mark  the  site  of 
Nineveh.  One  of  the  two  the  Tarks  call 
*'  Jonah's  Mound,"  and  believe  the  mosque 
on  its  summit  contains  his  tomb.  This  has 
helped  to  preserve  it,  for  nobody  was  likely 
to  go  for  building  materials  to  each  a 
hallowed  site.  And  protection  was  greatly 
needed ;  for  whenever  out  of  any  of  these 
mounds  heavy  rains  washed  a  winged  boll 
or  other  piece  of  sculpture,  the  ulemas  of 
Mosul  would  preach  a  sermon,  and  would 
gather  a  band  of  true  believers,  who  hated 
sculpture  as  devoutly  as  did  the  followers 
of  John  Knox,  and  who  in  their  zeal  for 
the  One  God  would  cross  the  river  and 
break  the  idol  in  pieces. 

In  1820,  the  Baghdad  political  resident 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company, 
Mr.  Bicb,  found  fragments  of  pottery,  of 
carved  stone,  and  of  stamped  bricks,  in  the 
rubbish  which  the  rain  of  centuries  had 
washed  off  these  mounds.  He  picked  up 
some  of  these  as  he  rode  by,  and  then  set 
to  work  with  pickaxe  and  shovel  until  he 
had  found  a  good  many  perfect  bricks, 
baked  clay  cylinders  used  as  seals,  and  so 
on,  which  he  duly  placed  in  the  British 
Museum. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  this  was 
all  we  had  in  the  way  of  Chaldaeo  Assyrian 
antiquities.  "  Til]  I  began,"  says  Layard, 
with  pardonable  pride,  <<a  three -feet 
square   case   enclosed   it   all."      Layard 
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was  incited  to  the  work  by  the  success 
of  M.  Botta,  French  Consul  at  Mosul. 
He  had  got  an  appointment  in  Ceylon, 
and  determined  to  go  overland,  exploring 
as  he  went.  While  travelling  in  the  Tigris 
valley,  he  heard  that  Botta  had  at  Ehorsa- 
bad  discovered  in  the  centre  of  its  mound 
a  hall,  lined  all  round  with  sculptured 
slabs  of  soft  limestone,  representing  battles, 
sieges,  fording  of  rivers — sll  the  life  of  an 
old  warlike  nation.  Layard  determined 
to  try  his  luck,  and,  as  the  English  Govern- 
ment would  not  allow  him  anything,  he 
was  fortunate  in  getting  help  from  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  (Lord  Stratford  de  Bed- 
cliffe),  our  'Minister  at  Constantinople. 
He  began  in  1845,  and  the  romance  of  his 
ezplorings,  carried  on  in  the  teeth  of  uni- 
versal opposition,  is  in  everybody's  hands. 

The  climate — in  summer  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees  in  the  shade  (Baghdad 
is  one  of  the  *' centres  of  heat"  where  Ufe 
is  only  endurable  in  the  cellar^,  and  in 
winter  so  damp  that  the  walls  of  Layard's 
brick  hut  got  clothed  inside  with  grass — 
was  as  much  against  him  as  the  natives. 
But  he  persevered,  and  the  bronze  dishes, 
bowls,  shields,  etc.,  are  even  more  inte- 
resting than  tiie  colossal  sculptures.  All 
is  wonderful :  Layard,  wandering  through 
the  halls  that  he  had  opened  out  in  the 
Nimrud  mound,  is  like  a  modem  Aladdin 
— the  reality  is  quite  as  great  a  marvel  as 
the  fiction. 

All  these  old  Mesopotamian  palace-forts 
were  built  on  terraces.  Whyl  Because 
the  Chaldees'  first  settlements  were  in  the 
swamps  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  for  health's  sake  it  is  needful  to 
raise  your  dwelling  above  the  surrounding 
field&  Such  a  custom,  too,  would  be  useful 
against  nomad  tribes,  to  whom  the  land 
was  —  as  it  still  is — periodically  a  prey. 
The  rains  of  ages,  the  sand-storms,  the 
destruction  wrought  by  conquerors  like 
Sennacherib,  have  combined  to  make  them 
the  shapeless  mounds  that  they  are.  Ur 
itself — ^the  present  mound  of  Mugheir — is 
one  of  the  best  preserved.  When  the  sand 
and  rubbish  were  cleared  away  from  part 
of  the  base,  a  facing-wall  ten  feet  tluck, 
of  burnt  red  brick,  cemented  with  bitumen, 
wds  found.  Often,  platform  rose  above 
platform,  forming  a  terraced  pyramid,  like 
those  in  Mexico,  and,  like  them,  crowned 
with  a  temple. 

Birs  Nimrud,  near  Babylon,  had  seven 
stages,  and  is  still  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high.  The  labour  of  making  such 
mounds  must  have  been  immense.    Baw- 


linson  calculates  that  to  raise  the  great 
mound  of  Koyunjik  —  ninety -five  feet 
high,  and  covering  one  hundred  acres, 
on  which  stood  the  palaces  and  temples 
of  Nineveh  —  would  take  ten  thousand 
men  twelve  years,  or  twenty  thousand 
men  six  years.  And  this  was  all  prelimi- 
nary to  the  palace  building.  Near  it  is 
the  still  unexcavated  mound  of  Nebbi 
Tunus,  loftier  and  steeper,  and  covering 
forty  acre&  This  would  take  ten  thousand 
men  at  least  five  years  and  a  half.  No 
wonder  the  early  conquerors  displaced 
whole  populations,  driving  into  captivity 
thousands  every  year ;  and,  just  as  every 
Egyptian  King  built  liis  own  pyramid,  so 
every  Assyrian  built  himself  a  new  palace. 

Probably  the  world's  history  does  not 
contain  a  stranger  instance  of  red-tape 
than  the  raising  these  huge  brick  mounds, 
with  such  a  waste  of  labour,  in  a  hilly 
country  where  rocky  sites  were  at  hand  on 
all  sides.  These  Chaldees  used  stone  for 
ornament,  for  sculptures,  for  the  inner  casing 
of  rooms — though  this  is  sometimes  made 
with  beautifully  enamelled  brick — ^but  they 
went  on  heaping  up  clay  platforms  as  they 
had  done  in  the  stoneless  lands  at  the 
Euphrates'  mouth. 

One  difficulty  is:  how  were  these 
palaces  lighted  1  No  windows  are  found 
in  the  chambers  opened  at  Khorsabad  or 
Koyunjik.  A  row  of  small  lights  in  the 
cornice  would  not  have  been  enough. 
Botta  suggests,  ''louvres"  in  the  roof, 
like  those  stfll  in  use  in  the  country, 
covered,  during  rain,  with  thick  carpets. 

Anyhow,  there  must  have  been  abun- 
dance of  light,  else  the  delicate  carving  or 
enamel  of  the  wall  and  pavement  slabs 
would  have  been  thrown  away.  But  brick, 
especially  sun-baked,  was  a  bad  material,  and 
despite  the  elaborate  system  of  drains, 
these  palaces  have  suffered  at  least  as 
much  from  nature  as  from  man.  The 
strange  thing  is,  that  none  of  the  remains 
are  sepulchral  Everywhere  else,  the 
primary  use  of  art  is  to  decorate  the 
abodes  of  the  dead.  Here,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  single  interment.  The  idea 
is  that  Chaldea,  on  the  lower  Euphrates, 
remained  the  national  burying-place  after 
the  migration  northward.  This  may  well 
have  been  the  case,  for  from  HiUah 
(Babylon)  down  to  Mugheir  (Ur)  is  one 
vast  sepulchre.  Indeed,  so  persistent  are 
old  ideas  that  to  this  day  every  caravan 
brings,  as  to  a  holy  land,  hundreds  of  dead 
bodies  in  felt-covered  coffins  from  all  parts 
of  Persia  across  to  Babylonia. 
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Happily,  these  Chaldees  had,  to  an 
oniMual  extent,  man's  craving  to  lire 
''in  the  month  of  aftertime."  They 
wrote  on  the  smooth  faces  of  rodcs, 
on  stone  slabs,  and  they  printed  with 
inscribed  cylinders  on  soft  bricks.  In 
Assnrbanipars  palace  (he  was  Sennacherib's 
grandson)  Layard  found  two  of  the  smaller 
chambers  heaped  up  with  fragments  of 
baked  clay  tablets  that  had  fdlen  from 
niches  in  the  walls.  He  sent  home  seyeriJ 
cases  full ;  and  a  young  engraver,  Greorge 
Smith,  sorted  them,  piecing  the  bits  together 
with  marvellous  dexterity,  and  learning  the 
cuneiform — **wedge-shaped" — writing,  and 
finding  so  much  that  the  Daily  Telegraph 
sent  him  out  to  find  more.  Going  straight 
toLayard's  ''small  chambers,**  he  ducovered, 
as  everybody  knows,  the  Chaldean  story 
of  the  Flood,  so  strangely  like  that  in 
Genesis ;  twice  came  back  with  a  cargo  of 
treasures;  and  the  third  time  died  of  the 
plague  (1876)  in  Syria,  aged  thirty-six. 

A  nation  which  wrote  its  traditions, 
its  psalms,  its  incantations,  its  history 
from  year  to  year,  not  on  parchment 
or  papyrus,  but  on  indestructible  brick, 
often  packing  them  in  clay  cases  for 
better  preservation,  was,  unawares,  a  bene- 
factor to  mankind.  We  shall  soon  know  as 
much  about  the  Chaldees  as  we  do  about 
Greeks  or  Romans.  Ten  thousimd  tablets 
have  been  recovered  from  the  Nineveh 
libraiT  only ;  and  the  work  is  still  going 
on.  In  1881,  De  Sarzec,  French  OonsiS 
at  Bassorah,  brought  to  Paris  a  vast- collec- 
tion, chiefly  from  the  hitherto  unexplored 
mound  of  Tell-Loh  (Sirgulla),  among 
them  nine  splendid  statues  (uas !  headless) 
In  black  diorite.  Not  all  the  inscribed 
bricks,  however,  are  indestructible ;  many 
are  only  sunrdried,  and  crumble  readily. 
These  have  in  many  cases  been  successMly 
baked  before  sending  to  England ;  and  on 
them  Smith  found  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  legends,  as  if,  being 
"popular,"  they  had  been  written  on  a 
commoner  medium  than  the  records  of  the 
Kings.  The  inscriptions  with  whidli  these 
bricks  are  closely  covered  are  sometimes  so 
small  as  to  need  a  microscope. 

From  these  brick  books  we  have  learnt 
an  about  the  Chaldees  and  their  religion.  It 
was  emphatically  a  religion  of  demons. 
Most  terrible  of  them  all  were  the  Maskima, 
the  seven  spirits  of  the  abyss,  "  not  having 
a  good  name  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth." 
They  are  "  snirits  of  rebellion ; "  and  the 
language  used  of  them  is  as  grand  as  any- 
thing in  uSschylus  about  the  Eumenides : 


"  They  are  seven,  they  are  seven.  Seven 
are  they  in  the  depths  of  sea ;  seven  are 
they,  disturbers  of  the  face  of  Heaven. 
Male  they  are  not,  female  they  are  not, 
diildren  are  not  bom  to  them.  Order 
they  know  not,  nor  beneficence;  prayer 
and  supplication  they  hear  not  They  sit 
in  the  roads  and  make  them  unsafe;  the 
fiends,  the  fiends."  This  is  the  key  to 
tiie  Chaldee's  Ufa  Demons  were  on  the 
watch  to  do  him  harm  at  every  torn, 
not  merely  bodily  but  moral  Civil 
broils  and  family  quarrels  came  direct  from 
tbem.  Nothing  could  keep  out  them  and 
the  ill-luck  they  brought  "  They  fall  as  rain 
from  the  sky ;  they  spring  from  the  earth ; 
doors  do  not  stop  them  nor  bolts;  they 
creep  in  at  the  threshold  like  serpents;  they 
blow  in  at  the  roof  like  winds."  The  desert, 
and  the  marshes  by  the  sea — so  hateful  to 
the  **  Accad  "  highlanders,  driven  down  to 
I  the  Persian  Gulf  from  tibe  uplands  of 
!  Susiana  —  were  their  favourite  haunts. 
Fever  was  among  them,  and  the  plague, 
and  madness  "which  holds  the  head  as  it 
were  in  a  tiara  of  iron,  making  it  con- 
fused.?' 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  translations 
are  bon4  fide.  This,  for  instance,  is  so 
very  like  the  Penitential  Psalms  :  '^I,  thy 
servant,  am  full  of  sf^hs ;  I  call  to  Thee. 
Whoever  is  beset  with  sin,  his  ardent 
supplication  Thou  acceptest.  If  Thou 
lookest  on  a  man  with  pity,  that  man 
liveth.  Euler  of  all,  mistress  of  mankind ; 
mercifiil  One,  to  Whom  it  is  good  to  turn, 
Who  dost  receive  sighs  .  .  •  Speak.  How 
longi  and  let  Thine  heart  be  appeased. 
W^n  will  Thy  countenance  turn  on  me) 
Even  like  doves  I  moan,  I  feed  on  sigha^' 
Who  shall  say  that  we  have  progressed  in 
the  art  of  prayer-making  I 

Believing  in  demons,  the  Chaldees  of 
course  believed  in  sorcerers,  who  could 
set  demons  at  those  they  wished  to  injure; 
and — as  life  would  else  have  not  been 
worth  living — they  also  believed  in  charms 
and  spells  whereby  the  powers  of  evil  could 
be  foUed.  The  mixture  of  the  two  feelings 
— ^real  devotion,  such  as  breathes  through 
the  above  psalm,  and  trust  in  incantations 
and  amulets — is  strange;  and  might  almost 
make  us  think  two  races,  one  almost  mono- 
theistic, the  other  scarcely  grown  out  of 
the  fetish  state,  were  half-fused  together 
to  make  up  the  Chaldees.  This  was  so 
later ;  Assyria  was  a  purely  Semitic  nation. 
From  it,  offshoots  moved  southward,  fixing 
themselves  among  the  Accadians  of  Cbaldea 
and  becoming  the  ruling  casta,  even  as  in 
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Caledonia,  first  the  Scots  from  Ireland,  and 
long  after,  Normans  from  South  Britain, 
establiahed  themselves  as  Kings  and  nobles. 
Bat  when  these  prayers  and  charms  were 
written,  Ghaldea  was  inhabited  solely  by 
Accadians,  unless  we  snppose  that  the  Acca- 
dian  was  used  forreligions  parpQ0e8,a8  Latin 
is  in  the  Roman  Oharch,  after  the  two 
nations  had  got  mixed.  Of  coarse  it  would 
be  very  nice  to  attribute  all  die  grand  and 
noble  parts  to  the  Shemites,  and  all  the 
base  aoid  degrading  sopeiBtitioii  to  the 
Accadians ;  but  the  evidenee  of  the  bricks, 
as  interpreted  by  ibt  best  scholars,  is 
against  doing  so.  And  therefore  the 
Accadians,  though  of  Turanian  race — 
cousins,  that  is,  of  Turks,  and  Mongols,  and 
of  those  Tartars  whose  whole  religious  for- 
mtuie  consists  of  a  drum  with  a  few  pebbles 
in  it — are  credited  with  all  the  glorious 
poetry  and  splendid  mythology  recorded  in 
these  brick  books ;  with  all  of  it  except  the 
worship  of  Asshur.  That  deified  King 
first  eomes  to  the  front  as  chief  god  when 
Assyria  begins  to  take  the  lead. 

Neither  Aoeadian,  however,  nor  Semite 
of  Nmeveh  ever  attained  to  complete 
monotheism,  though  they  came  very  near 
it;  the  former  with  Ana,  Lord  of 
Heaven;  the  latter  with  Asshur.  The 
first  Semites  were  driven  south  into 
Chaldea,  it  is  supposed,  by  pressure  from 
the  mountaineers  of  Elam.  Abraham's 
history  hints  at  a  conquering  KJng  of 
£lam ;  and  he,  as  we  know,  did  not  remain 
in  Ur,  but  moved  away  westward,  across 
the  grettt  Syrian  desert,  to  Oanaan. 
When,  by-and*by,  Assyria  was  estab- 
Krtied  as  a  ruling  nation,  the  relation 
between  it  and  Babylonia  was  much  like 
that  between  England  and  Scotland  had 
tiie  two  been  pretty  equally  matched,  and 
had  the  capital  for  a  few  generations  been 
at  Edinburgh,  and  then  for  a  few  more  in 
London,  aim  again  vice  venft. 

But  with  this  pendulum  sort  of  history 
we  iMve  no  present  concern,  nor  with 
semi-histcnric  legends  like  that  of  Semiramis 
(Shanmiuramat),  daughter  of  the  Syrian 
nrii-goddess,  loveliest  of  women,  whom  to 
see  was  to  adora  Shepherds  found  her 
near  her  mother's  shrine  at  Ascaloui  and 
nurtured  her  till  Oannes  the  governor 
(his  name  is  that  of  the  fish-god)  saw  and 
married  her ;  and  by-and-by,  King  Ninus 
seeing  her,  took  her,  and  Oannes  died  of 
grief.  Nor  can  we  speak  of  the  Hittites, 
not  a  mere  Ganaanite  tribe — "  the  children 
ei  Heth''— but  the  Khetafa  of  the  Egyptian 
inscriptions,  owners  of  nearly  all  les&er 


Asia,  to  whom  probably  the  ''Shepherd 
Kings  "  who  so  long  held  Egypt  in  thraldom 
belonged,  and  whose  seat,  when  they  first 
rose  to  greatness,  was  in  the  mountidns  of 
Armenia.  Our  only  question  is:  Who 
were  the  Accadians,  that  is,  the  earliest 
civilised  people  of  Ghaldea,  the  people 
who  Berosus,  Babylonish  priest,  who  wrote 
just  after  Alexander  had  conquered  the 
city,  said  were  already  settled  in  the  land 
when  his  forefathers  came  there  1  And 
the  verdict  of  modem  scholarship  is  that 
they  were  undoubtedly  Turanians. 

Now,  years  ago,  when  I,  a  little  boy, 
used  to  haunt  the  British  Museum,  wonder- 
ing with  unspeakable  wonder  as  I  wandered 
alone  through  the  Egyptian  room,  I  re- 
member seeing  on  the  wall  the  fresco  of  the 
so-called  triumphs  of  Ramesee  the  Third 
(Sesostris).  Blacks  he  conquered,  and 
Jewish-looking  Semites  and  Hittites;  but 
besides  them  he  conqaered  yellow  men 
with  pigtails,  whose  forts  looked  a  good 
deal  like  pagodas,  and  were  painted  in 
stripes,  green  and  violet  and  black.  These 
people  were  so  markedly  Ghinese  .in 
feature  and  surroundings,  that  I  was 
not  a  bit  surprised  when  by-and-by 
the  earliest  Chaldean  civQisation  was 
pronounced  by  the  best  sdiolars  to  have 
been  Turanian.  The  yellow  race,  then, 
with  its  religion  an  inoongruoan  mixture 
of  greatness  and  littleness  (the  ^lamanism, 
that  is  mere  conjuring  and  sorcery,  of 
the  Tartars  being  in  Ghina  mixed  up 
with  a  pure  nature  worship,  acknowledging 
a  supreme  power  who  is  identified  wi£ 
Heaven,  as  in  tiie  Japanese  Shintoism), 
somehow  sent  out  an  offishoot  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  language 
is  the  same — ^agglutinative,  like  the  Turkish 
and  the  Bed  Indian,  and  monosylhibic  like 
the  Ghinese. 

This  we  know,  because  many  of  the 
inscriptions  are  bilingual,  in  Accadian,  and 
in  tiiat  Semitic  dialect,  akin  to  Hebrew, 
which  is  called  Ghaldean.  In  these  oldest 
Ghaldees,  too,  scientists  find  the  same 
'*  law  of  limitation."  They  got  to  a  certain 
point  (the  most  remarkable  of  their  doings 
is  that  they,  nomads,  cousins  of  wander- 
ing Tartars  and  Turkmans,  took  to  building 
— in  Ghina  their  '^  great  widl,"  in  Mesopo- 
tamia their  city-mounds),  but  they  could 
not  progress  beyond  it  In  Ghaldea  the 
incoming  Semites  took  on  the  work  of 
development  and,  carried  it  forward — on 
tiie  same  lines,  indeed,  but  with  a  difference. 
Of  the  Turanian  religion  the  brick  books 
give  a  clearer  idea  than  we  can  get  else- 
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where.  It  lingers  among  Tartars  —  as 
*<  Paganism  "  did  under  the  form  of  witch- 
craft among  European  villagers  centuries 
after  the  towns  had  become  Christian; 
it  lingers,  aa  Taoism,  in  China — Chinese 
superstitions  are  very  like  those  of  old 
Accid.  This,  from  a  Babylon  brick, 
might  be  heard  any  day  in  Shanghai: 
"If  a  white  dog  gets  into  a  palace,  it  will 
be  burned ;  if  a  black  dog,  its  foundations 
will  be  razdd ;  if  a  dog  vomit  in  a  house, 
the  master  of  it  will  die."  But  Turk  and 
Chinese  have  accepted  alien  religions, 
those  of  Mahomet  and  of  Buddha;  in 
Accad  alone  we  have  on  the  bricks  the 
complete  literature  of  the  old  nature 
worship,  with  its  littleness  and  its  great- 
ness. When,  therefore,  we  read  those 
legends,  so  strangely  like  the  Genesis 
records:  Izlubar,  for  instance,  a  Samson 
who  conquers  the  lion,  and  a  Noah  who 
buUdti  a  ship  and  smears  it  with  pitch, 
and  sends  out  over  the  waters  a  dove,  a 
swallow,  and  a  raven ;  when  we  see  the 
grand  remains  brought  over  by  Layard  and 
his  successors,  and  Took  at  the  conjectural 
restoration — in  Fergusson,  or  in  Perrot 
and  Chipiez  —  of  a  Ziggurat,  a  terraced 
pyramid,  crowned  with  a  dome-covered 
temple,  ascended  by  z'gzag  flights  of 
steps,  adorned  with  richest  cornices, 
and  faced  at  the  base  with  a  crenellated 
waU,  forming  altogether  a  building  worthy 
of  the  reservoirs  which  made  what  are  now 
deserts  marvels  of  fertility;  and  of  the 
hanging  gardens,  and  of  the  cities  almost 
as  big  round  as  London ;  let  us  remember 
that  all  this,  *<  the  glory  of  the  Chaldees' 
excellency,"  as  the  Bible  calls  it^  originated 
with  that  yellow  race — cousins  of  the 
Chinese — which,  as  well  as  the  black,  is 
not  even  named  in  the  ethnology  of 
Genesis,  and  which  those  who  harmonise 
science  and  Scripture  suppose  to  have  con- 
sisted of  the  descendants  of  Cain.  Surely 
it  is  unwise  to  shut  out  of  those  parts  of 
Australia  that  are  too  hot  for  E«iropeans,  a 
race  one  branch  of  which  has  shown  such 
capability. 

ARTISTIC  PROFESSIONS  FOR 
WOMEN. 


4 


In  these  present  days  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  hear  from  all  sides,  and  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the  complaint 
that  professions  are  overcrowded,  and  that 
the  competition  for  a  place  in  the  fighting 
ranks  ot  life's  battle-field  is  growing  keener 


aid  still  more  keen  every  day.  To  dwell 
upon  this  subject  would  be  only  to  re- 
capitulate facts  with  which  every  one  is 
familiar,  and  to  reiterate  a  tale  that  is  told 
by  every  working  member  of  the  com- 
munity with  whom  we  are  brought  in  con- 
tact. High  and  low,  the  story  is  the  Bam& 
We  hear  that  hundreds  of  men  answer  one 
advertisement  for  a  clerkship,  and  that 
hundreds  of  women  reply  to  one  demand 
for  a  governess ;  and  we  know  that  men 
and  women  both  are  living,  Heaven  alone 
knows  how,  day  by  day,  week  after  week — 
without  work,  or  even  the  hope  of  work,  to 
sustain  them,  and  in  too  many  cases,  with 
others  even  more  helpless  than  themselves 
dependent  upm  them. 

S3  far,  we  read  all  this  for  ourselves  in 
the  published  statistics,  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  still  more  effectively  in  the 
experience  that  contact  with  our  neighbour 
brings  to  us.  It  is  not  necessary,  there 
fore,  to  linger  longer  upon  so  unpleasant  a 
theme.  But,  as  our  northern  cousins  say, 
"  facs  are  chiels  that  winna  ding ; "  and  it 
is  our  present  purpose  to  apply  these  same 
facts  to  a  problem  that  has  puzzled  and 
will  puzzle  all  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
a  question  which  may  claim  to  take  its  place 
as  one  oi  the  most  serious  of  the  present 
time.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  daily  in- 
creasing problem  of  women's  position  in 
the  great  labour  question;  here  again 
modifying  the  general  term  to  one  com- 
prehending only  those  whom  we  may 
designate  as  women  belonging  to  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  upon  whom, 
perhaps,  the  necessity  of  work  and  the 
difiiccdty  of  obtaining  it  weighs  more 
heavily  than  upon  any  of  their  sisters. 

The  good  old  days,  when  our  grand- 
mothers worked  samplers  aid  jtudied  their 
recipe  books,  have  passed  away  long  ago; 
our  spinster  aunts,  who  would  have  died 
rather  than  soil  their  hands  with  anything 
that  savoured  of  "  ungentility,"  are  fast 
fading  out;  and  the  present  generation 
of  girlhood,  with  enlarged  ideas  as  to 
woman's  brain  and  woman's  work,  is 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  life  eager  to 
mingle  in  life's  warfare. 

It  was  accepted  as  a  sort  of  dogmatic 
belief,  in  the  last  generation,  that  teaching 
was  a  lady-like  occupation,  and  one  that 
did  not  detract  from  what  we  might  call  a 
lady's  moral  gentility.  Certainly,  teaching 
is  a  woman's  occupation,  as  she  has  gene- 
rally a  greater  share  than  man  of  patience 
and  of  self-effacement — both  integral  parts 
of  tuition.    But  as  it  was  not  a  bon^-fide 
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trade,  and  because  of  its  reputed  gentility, 
daughters  of  doctors,  clergymen,  lawyers, 
officers,  and  in  some  cases  of  belted  Earls, 
looked  upon  teaching  as  a  specially  invented 
remedy,  designed  by  Providence,  for 
*' ladies,"  whether  fitted  to  impart  know- 
ledge or  not ;  and  consequently  the  market 
was  over^stocked  with  a  superfluity  of 
inefficient  persons,  not  one  in  ten  of  whom 
possessed  the  elements  of  the  gift  of  im- 
parting the  little  that  she  knew. 

This  we  may  consider  was  the  position 
at  the  time  of  the  last  generation.  Now 
steps  forward  the  present,  and  surveys  the 
world  around  ere  launching  her  boat  upon 
the  waters.  Then,  perhaps,  she  glances  at 
the  page  of  statistics  held  open  to  her,  and 
she  cries : 

"Five  hundred  women  answered  one 
single  application  for  a  governess !  Then 
I  will  never  swell  their  ranks.  I  will 
adopt  a  different  course.  I  will  have  a 
professioa" 

Of  all  the  rocks,  and  maelstroms,  pits,  and 
snares,  that  beset  a  young  girl  with  her  bread 
to  earn  on  her  way  through  life,  few  are  as 
dangerous  as  that  which  fronts  her  when 
she  makes  choice  of  a  profession  that  is  to 
be  to  her  a  staff  through  life.  A  boy  is 
educated  in  such  a  way  that  hfs  natural 
indinations  develop  themselves  and 
determine  his  career.  The  soldier  or 
sailor,  the  student  or  engineer,  is  in  most 
cases  evolved  from  the  boy  who  spent  his 
pocket-money  on  guns  or  boats,  on  books 
or  steam-toya  With  an  ordinary  English 
girl  this  is  rarely  the  case.  She  is  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  Lady-Superintendent  of  a 
school,  in  a  sphere  where  her  natural  pro- 
pensities are  smoothed  down  to  a  pattern- 
level,  and  should  adversity  befall  or 
threaten  her,  as  it  unfortunately  too  often 
does,  on  the  threshold  of  life,  we  find  her 
ignorant  of  the  world  and  its  difficulties,  and 
as  unprepared  to  do  battle  with  it  at  twenty 
as  at  ten.  Twenty  years  ago  she  would 
have  swelled  the  nmks  of  lady  governesses, 
now  she  elects  for  a  profession. 

Let  her  then  bring  her  talents  before 
her,  and  determine  which  will  serve  her 
best.  Not  one  has  been  really  developed. 
Her  knowledge  of  literature  is  limited,  and 
she  has  never  been  taught  to  express  her- 
self in  any  manner  beyond  that  of  the 
regulation  school  thema  Her  languages 
are  limited  to  a  smattering  of  French 
and  German,  with  an  English  accent 
Her  drawings  always  required  finishing 
by  the  drawing-master  before  they  were 
fit   for  home  inspsction.    Her   music   is 


distinctly  her  best  point  She  can  play 
the  "Moonlight  Sonata"  accurately,  if 
unemotionally,  and  she  has  a  pretty, 
fresh  voice.  Here  is  something  tan- 
gible. She  wiU  become  a  musician ;  and 
straightway  she  betakes  herself  to  the 
local  Academy  of  Music.  This  modest  in- 
stitution does  not,  however,  satisfy  her 
aspirations  for  long.  In  every  place  of  the 
kind  there  is  always  a  star,  male  or  female, 
about  whom  local  fame  is  loud.  And 
soon  it  is  rumoured  that  this  particular 
planet  is  about  to  ascend  the  path  of  glory, 
and  to  migrate  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  Ambition  is  a  moral  complaint 
that  is  as  catching  as  scarlet-fever  or  smi^U- 
poz.  Behold,  then,  our  young  aspirant 
suffering  from  the  same  disorder,  and 
filled  with  the  sacred  flame  of  art,  burning 
to  distinguish  herself  either  at  the  venerable 
institution  in  Tenterden  Street,  or  at  the 
more  modem  one  lately  erected  in  one  of 
our  most  fashionable  suburbs.  It  follows, 
then,  that  if  she  is  a  country  girl  she  leaves 
her  home  and  settles  near  the  scene  of  her 
labours,  or  if  not,  she  simply  goes  tlurough 
the  necessary  forms,  and  enters  upon  her 
studies.  We  will  suppose  her  student's 
career  completed,  and  herself  a  fini&hed 
singer — at  any  rate,  in  her  own  eyes. 

Of  course  it  is  hiurd  for  a  young  aspirant 
for  musical,  artistic,  or  literary  honours  to 
be  judged  by  a  standard  attained  only  after 
long  years  of  patient  toil.  But  it  is  harder 
not  to  be  judged  at  all ;  and  that  is  what 
befalls,  not  one  in  ten,  but  nine  in  ten  of 
those  who  plead  for  a  trial  in  any  one 
branch  of  art  in  this  great  London 

We  find  our  musician  then  after  a  time 
a  full-fledged. songstress,  or  player,  having 
laboriously  and  conscientiously  fitted  her- 
self for  a  profession  of  whose  modus  oper- 
andi she  knows  nothing.  She  is  ready  to 
sing,  to  play,  but  who  will  hear  her  1  Her 
professor  gives  her  an  introduction  to  a 
concert-giver  in  London,  and  then  leaves 
her  to  ner  fate.  Armed  with  this,  she 
presents  herself  to  the  arbiter  of  her 
destiny,  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  He, 
perhaps,  hears  her  sing ;  tells  her  that  she 
has  a  good  voice,  which,  with  experience, 
will  be  better;  takes  her  name  and  ad^ 
dress,  promising  to  bear  her  in  mind  should 
an  opportunity  offer ;  and  the  important 
interview  closes.  What  remains  for  her 
to  do  then  but  to  possess  her  soul  in 
patience,  and  wait  until  she  hears  from  the 
autocrat  of  the  musical  world  t  Bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  she  sees  this  gentle- 
man, he  may  take  her  into  his  confidence. 
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and  in  a  fit  of  eaaAmr,  aad  for  her  own 
good,  tell  ker  honeetiy  tliat  tbere  is  a 
microflcopieal  dnnce  only  of  bis  doing  any 
thing  for  hot:  He  may,  perhiqM,  show 
her  pilot  ol  leltera  eontaimng  similar 
applioations  from  yowig  beginoere,  and 
may  oim  thai  his  poent  wocdd  pay  the 
penalty  did  he  ofllMr  a  Metropolitan  atKUeaee 
any  bat  the  nanes  of  well-known  and 
reeognised  artwt&  Let  her,  he  will  BBf, 
try  and  get  her  name  known  in  London  as 
a  promimg  yeu^g  singer,  or  player,  and 
then  come  to  him  agaoi. 

What  must  be  her  next  st^t    It  is 
clear  that  the  impresario  will  have  none  of 
her.    There  ie  one  pitfall  that  is  always 
yawning  for  pilgruBs  of  art  into  whish 
most,  if  not  aU,  lislL    Tme  as  the  needUe 
to  the  pole,  anerriBg  as  the  Indian  on  the 
track  of  his  prey,  the  fariiieBafale  kdy 
scents  her  victim  ^om  aiur,  and  leads  her 
into  fashionable  houses,   to  sing  to,  and 
amuse  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
fashicmable    torms — that  is,  for  nothing 
There  is  alwa3rs  somebody  who  will  try  to 
get  pnpOs  for  i^  yonng  begomer;  and  to 
se&ae  her  an  introdnctiott  mki  a  **  good 
set^*^  will  give  her  annual  entertainment 
to  her  friends^  on  the  i^rengtk  ol  having 
a    bright,    yeitng    moaietan,   a   novellgr 
and  clever,  who  will  amose  tiiem  free  of 
coat  to  her  own  pniae.    Ask  any  yomg 
singw,  or  player,  who  baa  tiied  to  make  a 
bid  for  popolaority,  hew  mneh  of  rei^  good 
these  entertainments  have  ever  effected  for 
those    for   whom    th^    were    ostensibly 
designed*      Ask  any  lady  artiBt  to  what 
straits  she  has  been  pai  to  provide  gowns 
to  make  a  snffident  effect,  and  to  lalfiL  her 
hostess'  behest  to  ^  look  smart."   AA  how 
often  cab  or  carriage  is  provided  hj  these 
ladies  for  tiie  convenience  of  those  who 
are  to  bear  the  whc^  bnrden  of  amnsing 
their  guesta    And  these  lady-patronesses 
are  of  all  classea    There  are  those  ol  the 
highest  rank  who  tout  for  such  distingaahed 
foreign  artists   as   venture    to  visit   our 
shores  nnaceompanied  by  a  species  of  bear- 
leader, whose  daty  it  is  to  provide  suitable 
engagementa  f (»  their  charges,  and  to  warn 
off  intruders.    Then  there  are  ladiei^  lead- 
ing lights  of  Tybornian  and  Kensington 
society,  whose  names  appear  on  charity 
committees^  butv^laose  benevolence  doee  not 
hcMtate  to  employ,  for  their  own  advantage, 
the  taints   that  it  has  taken  years  of 
expensive  industry  to  cultivate.    And  so 
on    down    the    scale.    Lower   circles   of 
society  touch  e<Mrresponding  circles  in  the 
prelesnianal  world,  and  so  &  song  goes  on. 


Oar  young  friend,  then,  kaagone  through 
an  expensive  appcenticedbip  el  thia  kind  to 
beocHBe  known.  She  hae  even  appeared  at 
Saint  Janwa'a  Hall,  when  hsr  patoontaaa 
got  up  a  eharx^  concert  far  *'  The  Deserv- 
ing Poor  ol  the  Sahasa  Desert; "  and  now, 
when  the  seal  mosie  season  approadtea,  sbe 
presents  hsrseM  anew  to  the  emtodaan  of 
the  musical  werid  she  Attn  wonkl  enter.  So 
she  writes  to  him,  and  waits  far  a  mpkf ; 
then  writes  agahi^  and  waits  again.  Theaa 
she  goea  to  see  hhn,  to  be  told  that  ids 
arraagemente  aie  completed,  and  he  has 
had  80  many  applieatkms  that  ha  hae 
determined  to  employ  only  tfaooe  whooe 
namea  ara  assiurod  favonrites  with  the 
poUic  Let  her,  be  advises,  iaj  the 
provinces.  She  is  there  mat  with  the 
assoraaee  that  only  London  artists  find  a 
healing  with  the  provincial  aadssnoBS,  and 
so  it  is  again  *'  da  cape." 

Few  win  contend  that  the  chances  <d  an 
aspirant,  such  as  we  describe,  are  pronsis- 
ing;  but  let  t^ose  whose  lines  are  cast' ** in 
mnsic,"  si^  whether  the  tak  is  exaggerated, 
or  whetiier  there  hoa  been  '^^an^t  set 
down  in  maUoe''  in  Hm  uavarnishsd  state- 
ment Bass  or  tenor,  soprano  or  contralto, 
pianist  er  vfalmiBt,  how  many  are  there 
who  have  sone  into  the  musical  profesdon 
and  enacted  the  above  little  drama  t  Only 
with  them  it  hae  not  ended  with  » twdve 
numths'  apprraticesfaip,  but  repeats  itself 
year  alter  year  of  their  lives;  and  thqr 
live  and  die  striving  after  that  will-o'-the- 
wisp — the  reputation  ol  being  a  prowwing 
young  artist — Aat  wMl  lead  them  into  the 
El  Dorado  of  thm^  dreams. 

Bad,  tooy  as  m  the  pesifmi  far  members 
of  a  wril-knowB  academy,  it  is  a  thoosand 
tiiMs  worse  tor  another  class  of  would-be 
mnrical  profesAonal^  These  are  tboes 
who,  while  still  having  the  deteiminatfan 
to  avoid  what  they  look  upota  as  the  end 
of  woman — that  is,  govwnessing  in  gosmal 
— have  not  even  the  acquaintance  and 
kuowledgo  ol  musical  matters  involved  in 
joining  an  academy.  Th^  trust  their 
votcea  and  their  fingyrs  to  fifth-rate  pro- 
fessors^  v^o  delude  Am  moEfortmiate 
pupils  with  boundless  promises  of  gain  and 
f am*  at  some  future  period. 

Go  regolariy  for  a  given  period  to  small 
concerts  held  at  the  local  Hatts,  Institntee^ 
and  AtheBseumi^  which  aboimd  in  tin  Lon- 
don suburbs ;  and  from  tihe  performances 
there,  ^e  style  of  the  mstrumentalists^ 
the  voice  production  of  tiie  silvers,  gather 
what  kind  of  teaching  must  thMe  number- 
less aspirants  have  received  from  the  so- 
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called  profeMon  andtr  wImm  wing  ihty 
make  their  appeaianoe,  whoae  method  they 
copy,  and  whose  faults  tbejr,  U  poasible,. 
exaggerate. 

It  is  far  from  the  vriter's  iotantion  to 
nndenraliie  or  mdeiertimate  the  vmhie  of 
artistic  education  for  women*  A  tiiorotigh 
knowledge  of  the  vMre  elsmenta  of  any 
branch  of  art  throw*  opn  to  ttio  etudcnt 
possibilities  of  observation,  appreciation, 
and  enjoyment,  nttsrfy  mnttaiaaUe  by 
any  other  means;  and  serious  wrong  is 
done  a  child  in  wh<Mn  the  artistu  bcalties 
have  not  been  careAdy  and  joiikkmlj 
deyeloped  by  edaeation. 

Bat  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
art  as  art,  or  as  a  pleasure,  or  a  pastime, 
and  art  as  a  means  of  livelihood ;  and  our 
protest  is  agaaat  the  immber  wbe  oensider 
that  the  mere  passing  of  a  certain  nnmber 
of  terms  at  an  academy  eomiitntes  an 
artist  fit  to  claim  aheathi^fr(»n  m  educated 
pnblia  The  warning  is  to  those  who, 
believing  the  words  of  others  as  ignorant 
as  themselves,  tjihk  to  find  in  the  musical 
profession  an  £1  Dorado,  where  money  is 
found  ready  coined;  and  in  an  English 
audience  men  and  womftn  as  dense  as  they 
wonld  have  to  be,  to  ti^  Hue  mmrieal  Iwe 
set  before  them. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  considered, 
and  deserving  consideration.  At  the 
present  moment  whUe  woman's  education 
is  undergoing  a  great  reivoluiiien,  and  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  rectify  the  errors  of 
the  past  system,  there  is  great  danger  of 
beins  engulfed  in  those  of  tba  new;.  In 
avoicmg  Scylla,  there  is  fear  of  running 
witbin  reach  of  Cfttarybdis.  Between 
giving  women  a  hazy,  imperfect,  or,  as  the 
old  ScotA  lady  said  of  the  dictionary,  a 
'^  disoonec'ed "  education,  and  suddenly 
deciding  that  every  woman  must  have  a 
profession,  there  is  a  great  suK  But  the 
danger  is,  that,  great  as  the  difbrence  may 
seem,  tiiere  is  a  tendency  to  make  it  a 
snrCace  distinction  only. 

Education  was  deficient  in  accuracy, 
distinctness,  breadtli,  range,  and  in  many 
other  qualities;  have  we  altered  this  so 
very  much  ?  Now  that  the  path  to  know- 
ledge is  smoother,  there  is  the  danger  that 
superficiality  is  more  often  achieveu  than 
thoroughness ;  and  just  as  a  mother  thinks 
it  a  fine  thing  for  her  daughter  to  give  up 
French  and  take  up  Latin,  as  something 
not  attempted  by  the  generality  of  her 
girl's  friends,  so  do  young  girls  themselves 
think  that  it  is  better  to  give  up  their 
general  education  at  an  early  age  to  apply 


themeelves  to  music  or  paintiiig,  without 
mueh  regard  to  tiie  ear  or  eye  er  general 
capabilities  with  which  Providense  may 
have  endowed  them. 

Still   less  <rften  do  they  panee  for  a 
moment  to  ccmsider  fte  workings  of  the 
profesrion  with  which  tiiey  wish  to  associate' 
themselves;  whether  they  omAi  claim  a 
single  Mend  upon  wham  they  might  reckon 
for  a  helpinehsnd  at  the  b^ginnmg  of  tbeir 
csreer,  or  for  a  word  of  advice  at  any 
critical  time.    No ;  general  nrasical  facility 
or  a  good  voice  is  a  gift  from  heaven  fc^ 
which  noint«*est,  or  next  to  none,  is  ezaeted 
they  consider ;  and  therefare'ttie  best  thing 
they  can  do  is  to  join  the  mmdcal  profession. 
Ask  any  murical  critic  or  any  one  who  is 
suffieiettHy  up  in  such  matters,  the  result, 
even  among  those  who  obtain  a  hearing  in 
London.      How    many   fUl    back    into 
obscurity,  how  many  are  passed  over  in 
mereifnl  sflence  !    And  hi  the  interest  et 
art^  we  shoidd  be  grateful  that  such  is  the 
casSL    The  standard  cf  ezceHenee  cannot 
be  loweied  because  ol  the  ineffLoiency  of 
those  who  aspire  to  it.     By  aH  means 
encourage  the  spread  of  ait  in  aH  direc-- 
ti<ma    Increase  the  number  of  Schools  of 
Derign,    Academies  of  Music,  Libraries, 
Museums,  Qalleries,  all  that  can  teaeh  the 
lesson  of  the  good  and  the  beautsfuL    Bat 
let  us  net  mmake  the  means  fer  tiie  end. 
Every  one  with  eyes  can  be  tac^ht  to  undw« 
standgradually  the  beauties  of  natureand  the 
beauties  of  art;  music,  according  to  each  one's 
capabilities,  can  become  dearer  and  dearer. 
But  because  each  one  is  a  zealous  and  loving 
disciple,  let  him  not,  therefore,  consider 
himself  a  master.     The  revival  of  art  and 
music  that  has  been  taking  place  among  us 
lately,  has  been  hailed  with  joy  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch.     It  will  as 
surely  prove  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
downwtod  progress  in  all  but  a  few  centres, 
if,  with  the   multiplicity  of   educationtd 
institutions,  we  flood  the  cities  with  a 
multiplicity  of  half*instructed  profsssors, 
who  will  in  their  turn  educate  their  pupils 
to  a  lower  standard  than  their  own. 

In  venturing  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
so  important  a  subject,  the  career  el  a 
singer  has  been  diosen  to  exemplify  them 
because  the  hnman  voice  is  the  sole 
stock4n-trade  that  costs  nothing  to  begin 
with,  and  that  consequently  offers  the 
greatest  temptation  to  the  owner.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  the  one  thing  about 
which  it  is  easiest  to  be  deceived,  and  about 
which  there  is  most  uncertainty.  A  vdoe 
as  an  instrument  is  nothing,  unless   its 
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(Conduoted  by 


owner  can  play  upon  it  with  fikill,  and  lue 
it  with  dramatic  art  It  u  not  a  amgle  ffft 
that  makes  an  artbt  competent  to  compete 
for  public  favour  in  any  branch  of  maaic. 
It  is  a  combination  of  gifts,  and  the  number 
of  those  who  possess  that  combination  is 
very  small  And,  therefore,  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  at  the  present  time  to 
reiterate  the  warning,  when  the  general 
progress  of  events  has  made  it  infinitely 
more  easy  to  develop  talents  that  would 
have  necessarily  remained  dormant  even  a 
generation  i^o.  Because  this  is  the  case, 
however,  it  does  not  follow  the  owners  aie 
competent  to  pose  as,  or  even  to  compete  for 
a  place  among,  the  giants  of  art  Ask  any 
manager  if  he  has  ever  had  aspirants  for 
histrionic  honours,  be^  for  an  engagement 
at  his  theatre,  ''  which  he  could  dways 
attend  to  after  business;"  which  business 
however,  would  always  prevent  him  being 
present  at  rehearsal  1  Aek  how  many  men 
have  given  up  lucrative  business  appoint- 
ments, because  they  are  the  happy — or  un- 
happy—owners of  tenor  voices,  cultivated 
at  the  evening  classes  of  their  local  academy. 
How  many  women,  above  all,  have  sacrificed 
general  education,  savings,  everything  to 
swell  that  army  that  advertises:  ''Music 
at  sixpence  an  hour;"  "Singing lessons, 
half-a-guinea  a  course  of  twelve." 

The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master.  Our 
predecessors  in  art  toiled  weary  years  before 
they  attained  the  pinnacle  upon  which 
their  contemporaries  placed  them;  and 
multiplying  art  academies  in  these  days 
will  not  alter  the  natural  order  in  which 
the  prizd  is  gained  by  the  strongest  and 
best. 


IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

"Hush,  hush.    Why  did  yoa  come  to-night,  mine 
own? 

The  Ironsides  are  mustering  in  the  court ; 
Hark  to  the  echo  of  the  pious  psalm, 

And  the  hoarse  roltr  of  the  ungainly  sport. 
See  where  my  uncle,  with  his  craftv  smile, 

Pours  out  the  brown  October,  full  and  high ; 
He'd  do  the  same  for  Kupert  should  he  come, 

And  quote  a  text  to  justify  the  lie. 

"The  King?— why,  you  are  wounded,  darling ;  see 

How  the  blood  oozes  through  the  azure  vest. 
I've  unguents  here,  and  bandages  anew, 

And,  spite  them  all,  to-night  I'll  guard  your  rest, 
ni  rouse  old  nurse  from  brooding  by  the  fire. 

Telling  my  grandsire's  feats  to  twilight  gloom. 
I've  played  the  ghost  ere  now  at  Hallow  ii^'en  ; 

No  foot,  to-night,  shall  tread  the  haunted  room* 

"  There's  only  one  I  fear— my  cousin  there ; 

Him  witl^  the  close-cropped  curls  and  subtle 
smile, 
Seeming  to  jest  with  yon  grim  corporal, 

And  watching  closely  for  me  all  the  while. 


Last  night  he  urged  his  suit— nay,  never  frown, 
You  might  have  heard,  and  welcome,  all  we  said; 

But.  'mid  the  oath  crushed  in  his  clenching  teeth, 
I  heard  your  name— sweetheart,  I  am  afraid ! 


<( 


Keep  back ;  the  niche  is  deep  and  narrow  too, 

But  he  can  hear  and  see  as  if,  in  sooth, 
Some  evil  spirit  helped  him.    What,  love?   Fly, 

And  at  some  quiet  chapel  pledge  our  troth  ? 
Set  sail  in  La  Belle  Marie,  dancing  there. 

Behind  the  headland,  on  the  heaving  main, 
And,  in  some  hidden  nook  of  sunny  France, 

Wait,  till  our  King  cornea  to  lua  own  again? 

"  Dear,  you'll  be  good  to  me  T    And  it  were  well 

To  leave  these  weary  wars  and  woes  behind. 
Ah  1  Richard  is  no  longer  in  the  court ! 

Danger  is  nigh  us,  so  old  Hubert  signed, 
Hubert  who  loved  my  mother.    Hark,  a  tread 

Comes  ringing  down  the  oaken  corridor. 
Pass  'neath  the  tapestry,  darling.     Who  comei 
there  ? 

To-night  I  shall  not  quit  my  bower  more.'' 

The  weak  bar  crashed  before  an  an^ry  foot. 

The  lover  sinrang,  the  shrinking  girl  to  guard, 
But  his  strong  arm  hung  helpless  at  his  side, 

Helpless  the  murderer's  deadly  thrust  to  ward ; 
As  a  long  shriek  rang  to  the  vaulted  roof. 

Struck  to  the  heart  the  gav  young  soldier  fell. 
The  coward's  dagger  reached  it  through  her  hand, 

So  the  old  legends  of  the  tower  tell. 

Nor  long  she  lived  to  mourn  her  cavalier. 

But  passed  away  in  frenzy— happiest  so ; 
And  in  a  drunken  revel  died  the  man, 

Who  slew  his  own  hopes  with  his  dastard  blow. 
But  still,  they  say,  at  the  old  casement  niche, 

A  shadowy  form  at  Hallow  E'en  will  stand, 
Watching  with  wild  blue  eyes  the  empty  court, 

In  silence  pointing  with  a  bleeding  hand. 


SKETCHES  IN  TENEEIFE. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  II. 

In  the  evening  we  watched  the  sonEet 
from  the  azotea  of  the  Icod  ina  The 
Peak  was  at  first  whoUy  free  from  cloadB; 
its  black  lava  streakp,  its  snow,  and  the 
rosy  cone  of  it  were  alike  bathed  in  the 
warm  yellow  light  of  evening.  Bat  afcer 
a  whHe  a  doad  crept  round  its  shoolder, 
two  or  three  thousand  feet  from  the 
summit,  and  broke  into  fragments  that 
hung,  to  all  appearance,  motionless  here 
and  there  about  its  tremendous  body.  As 
the  sun  sank,  these  diaphanous  clonds 
were  dyed  a  light  amber  colour,  through 
which  the  purpling  mountain  slopes  shone 
gloriously  where  wey  fell  to  the  Canarian 
pines,  yellow  as  buttercups,  at  the  head  of 
the  Icod  valley. 

Later,  the  clouds  and  all  the  spurs  of 
Teide,  where  there  was  no  snow,  grew 
abruptly  black.  There  was  an  air  of  in- 
describable awe  about  the  towering  phan- 
tom that  thus  brooded  over  the  town  so 
nearly,  and  was  yet  so  majestic  that  no- 
thing could  seem  more  removed  from  the 
intrusion  of  restless  mortals.  All  the  world 
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was  by  this  time  in  cool  shadow  of  hurry- 
ing twilight — the  moontain  spura;  the 
pine-woods  at  its  base;  the  fields  of  to- 
biftcco,  barley,  and  potatoes  about  the 
town ;  and  the  reddish  roob  of  the  housep, 
interspersed  with  palms  and  dragon-trees, 
all  sloping  gently  towards  the  sea — ^all  the 
world  except  the  Peak  of  Teide  itself. 

As  for  the  Peak,  it  glowed  with  crimson 
light  until  the  moon  over  our  heads  was 
lustrous  enough  to  read  by. 

When  this  memorable  scene  had  passed, 
we  descended  to  dine.  The  company 
was  scant,  but  courteous;  the  dinner 
excellent,  and  the  wine  enlivening.  It  fell 
to  my  lot  to  settle  a  dispute  about  the 
comparative  worth  of  English  and  Spanish 
wioes.  An  elderly  gentleman,  whose  edu- 
cation had  been  neglected,  was  surprised 
to  find  that,  in  defending  the  vintages  of 
England — which  he  confessed  he  had  never 
tasted  —  he  had  been  whipping  a  dead 
horse ;  nay,  rather,  a  horse  that  had  never 
yet  been  foaled.  I  dare  say,  however,  he 
mistook  the  pale  ale  of  Burton,  which  is 
In  every  wine  shop  in  Tenerife,  for  a  strain 
of  the  British  grape. 

Towards  bed -time,  new  diversion 
offered.  The  hostess  remarked  that  she 
had  a  daughter ;  and  upon  such  a  possession 
I  congratmated  her. 

'*  Moreover,"  continued  the  good  woman, 
"  she  is  learning  the  French,  and  speaks 
it  a  litUa  Not  so  well  as  the  sf  nor  speaks 
Spanish ;  but  better  than  not  at  all." 

''Then,"  said  J,  "the  poor  girl  must 
have  very  few  words  at  command." 

*'No — it  is  not  so,"  rejoined  the  land- 
lady, laughing  civilly.  ''  Would  the  senor 
like  me  to  fetch  my  daughter  f " 

She  was  a  well-grown  girl  of  eighteen  or 
80,  and  she  brought  her  grammar  with  her. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  side  by 
aide  at  the  book,  and  test  each  other's 
acquirements.  The  mother  meanwhile 
produced  her  lace  work,  and,  with  a 
joyful  expression  of  face,  sat  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  table,  now  and  then  proffering 
a  word  of  encouragement  when  the  child's 
wits  were  woolgathering  or  centring  in  her 
smiles  and  blushes.  For,  though  the  girl's 
cheeks  were  bepowdered  —  ay,  and  her 
very  ears — so  that  she  was  as  pale  as  a 
oorpse,  the  blood  showed  through  the 
powder,  and  her  large  dark  eyes  put  these 
foolish  artificial  methods  of  adornment 
much  to  shame.  Occasionally  a  citizen 
sidled  his  head  into  the  room ;  but  I  fancy 
a  glance  from  the  student's  mother  told 
them  all,  one  by  one,  that  they  might  go 


elsewhere  for  the  time.  Thus  we  spent  a 
pleasant  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  -it  I 
wished  Dolwes  sweet  dreams. 

"I  did  not  think  the  English  had  so 
much  patience,"  said  the  hostess,  in  com- 
ment upon  our  labours.  I  of  course  assured 
her  that  patience  was  needed  rather  to 
bear  the  cessation  than  the  continuance  of 
such  gracious  tasks. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  day  Jo86  and  I 
set  out  for  the  Ganadas,  or  lower  and 
ancient  crater  of  the  Peak.  We  were  to 
aecend  whither  so  many  grievous  torrents 
of  lava  have  flowed  over  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  island.  For  it  is  on  this  south- 
western slope  of  Teide,  that  most  of  the 
recent  volcanetas  have  arisen;  and  the 
great  mouth  of  Chahora,  which  belched 
fiery  fluid  day  after  day  for  several  weeks 
in  1798,  adjoins  the  Peak  on  this  side, 
beins  only  about  two  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  lower  than  it 

Jo86  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  did 
not  know  the  way  to  the  Ganadas.  For 
six  pesetas,  however,  I  procured  a  re- 
sponsible youth,  who  gave  me  an  insight 
into  Ganarian  character  by  bargaining  with 
another  youth  to  take  the  work  from  his 
shoulders  for  three  pesetas.^  To  this  ar- 
rangement I  made  no  objection,  especially 
as  the  latter  guide  was  a  merry,  honest- 
seeming  boy.  He  spoke  an  iniquitous 
brogue,  but  insisted  that  his  bargain  made 
it  imperative  upon  him  to  carry  the  sack 
of  maize,  bread,  eggp,  wine,  and  so  on,  with 
which  Joe6  had  duly  girt  himself.  From 
that  moment  Jos^  lotded  it  over  him, 
though  with  patronising  kindliness. 

The  day  was  all  that  could  be  desired ; 
the  mountain  magnificent  in  the  morning 
light;  swallows  circled  about  us  in  the 
clear,  warm  air;  the  blue  smoke  from 
the  fires  of  the  charcoal  burners,  two  or 
three  thomand  feet  above  us,  rose  in 
straight,  unbroken  columns.  The  very 
goats  browsing  among  the  lower  scrub 
seemed  possessed  with  a  sense  of  elation 
on  this  glad,  beautiful  day;  they  skipped 
from  hillock  to  hillock  with  a  lively  ring- 
ing of  bells,  and  laughed  to  scorn  the 
superintendence  of  the  goatherds  in  long, 
white  smockf,  and  the  stones  which  the 
goatherds  threw  at  them.  We  met  many 
a  country  woman  descending  to  the  town, 
with  admirable  poise  of  her  shapely  body, 
and  a  basket  of  eggs  upon  her  head; 
muleteers  clad  in  cool  linen,  with  their 
scarlet  vests  loose  upon  them ;  and  foresters 
carrying  upon  their  shoulders  pine  trunks 
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that  wonld  haye  crtuhed  yoa  or  me  to  the 
ground.  Thas  we  passed  fron  tbe  ia- 
famous  rocky  lanes  of  the  lowlands,  by 
woods  of  flowering  green  cistas  and  tall 
heaths,  into  the  cheerful  and  odorous 
region  of  paaee,  the  droppings  from  whfeh 
lay  so  ihiek  on  the  land  that  our  footfalls 
were  ioandtUe.  Our  progress  was  marked 
by  the  growing  nearness  of  Teide  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  appearance  to  our  right 
of  scarlet  hillocks,  one  after  anotiber,  whieh 
shone  Uke  blood  through  tiie  gold  of  the 
pines,  and  one  after  another  wereleft  behind. 
We  were  by  tlas  time  four  or  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  eea.  Ttw  extreme  dryness  of 
the  air,  the  heat  of  Hlb  sun  in  a  oloudless 
sky,  and  tiie  exertion  had  paidied  tiie 
boys  so  that  they  thirsted  greatiy.  Bat 
no  water  was  to  be  bad  for  their  or  the 
mare's  relief ;  for  we  were  new  upon  the 
lava  beds  whidi,  in  comparatively  veoent 
times,  have  scorched  the  very  bowele  of  the 
island,  and  whenoe  no  springs  fall  to  tibe 
lowlands;  As  for  me,  I  enjf^ed  at  my 
ease  the  purple  flanks  of  Teicbe,  the  intense 
azure  of  the  sky,  the  crimson  volcanetas, 
and  the  bri^t  gold  of  the  pines. 

At  a  height  of  about  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  we  left  the  pises  below  U9, 
and  were  amid  the  weird  but  fascinating 
evidences  of  volcanic  work.  The  mountais 
of  Ghahora  was  close  at  hand.  A  broad 
slope  of  primrose-coloured  pumice  dust, 
studded  with  gray  clumps  of  retama  bush, 
would  have  taken  us  to  the  summit  in  two 
or  three  hours.  But  its  heavy  rounded 
peak,  seen  from  b^ow,  did  net  look  very 
attractive.  Only  later,  when  I  stood  on 
the  cone  of  Teide  itsellf,  and  peered  down 
upon  it,  did  I  learn  what  a  fine  example  of 
a  crater  Chahora  offers  to  the  eye.  Its 
great  circular  mouth  is  more  than  four 
miles  in  circuit,  and  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  deep ;  whereas  the  cone  of  the  Peak 
is  barely  half  a  mile  round,  and  its  sulphur 
pit  only  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the  en- 
circling edge. 

We  travMved  the  yielding  pumice  for 
many  minutes,  with  a  wavy  b^  of  Hght 
brown  lava  to  the  right  of  us.  Nothing 
seemed  more  hnpraeticable  than  this  rugged 
iron  stream,  with  its  surface  m  places  rising 
into  twisted  pinnacles,  humps^  and  chilling 
edges,  and  sundered  by  crevices  which 
ware  as  deep  as  the  fancy  cared  to  make 
them.  Here  were  no  signs  of  disintegra- 
tion. As  the  iron  band  had  unrolled  itself 
upon  the  country  some  score  of  years  ago, 
so  it  lay.  Not  even  a  hardy  retama  had 
found  a  fertfle  niche  wherein  to  rear  her 


welcome  olive  stem  and  foMage;  The 
desolation  waa  absotvte. 

But,  after  a  wfaOe,  the  pumice  sand  cesssd, 
and  we  weie  face  to  fistce  with  a  wide,  kilty 
stream,  wUdi  bad  nm  from  the  Up  of 
Ghahora  down  towards  the  brown  km  te 
the  right  of  usi  Tins  waa  the  last  kva 
flow  in  the  ishmd :  the  outeome  of  1796. 
It  lay  upon  tihe  ceotttry  ISse  a  long  coarse 
blot. 

At  this  point  the  real  tofl  of  owdcy 
began.  For,  though  the  lava  appeared  so 
impaamUe,  we  hi^  to  cross  it,  and  much 
more,  Mre  tibe  Caftadas  eould  be  reaeheel. 
Jos^  atri^ghtway  put  on  his  boots;  his 
epidermis  was  thiek,  but  he  could  not  fight 
the  keen  points  of  the  lava,  wMch  were  un- 
blunted  after  an  exktenoe  of  nearly  a 
century. 

How  we  laboured  over  this  awfril  tract  1 
I  left  the  mare  to  herself,  of  course.  A 
fall  from  her  weuld  have  brought  me  m 
peril  of  an  impalement  The  poor  beast 
did  not  knew  where  to  put  h^  feet  It 
was  the  work  ei  an  aerobat^  mdeed,  to 
step  from  point  to  point,  and  wilhal  to 
avoid  slipping  into  the  pamftil  crannies 
between  the  points. 

Thus  we  stm^led  along  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  rising  aU  the  time.  We  had  attained 
an  altitude  that  let  us  see  the  iirfand  ef  Ge- 
mora,  lying  dose  to  the  south- weet  of  Tone- 
rife.  Itsappearancewascharming.  Weleoked 
down  upon  its  mountains  in  buA  a  manner 
that  they  had  the  form  of  an  irr^ular 
shadow  cast  upon  the  placid,  silvery  sea. 

We  were  seven  thousand  feet  Ugher 
than  the  res|4endent  sea  round  Gomera, 
when  a  strong  gust  met  us  in  tiie  face. 
Very  soon  afterwards  a  surge  of  mist  came 
sweeping  with  a  roar  across  the  great 
plateau  of  the  Ganadaa  Tbe  mare  was 
terrified,  and  plunged  a  Stde  in  her  fear. 
She  had  become  used  to  the  stillness  of 
these  upp^  regions,  which  have  nol^g 
to  do  with  life  or  death.  In  time,  how- 
ever, she  got  used  to  the  mist  also ;  and  it 
was  enveloped  in  this  hurtling  vapour,  that 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  sat  on 
the  edge  of  the  Canadas  crater,  and  ate  onr 
dinner  with  a  rare  appetite.  Now  and 
then  the  mist  broke,  and  showed  us  the 
sharp  peaks  of  the  Oafiadaa  mountainSi 
which  fringe  the  crater.  Some  of  them 
are  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level, 
and  they  are  all  contorted  into  fine,  bold 
shapes.  The  snow  still  lay  thick  on  their 
sides,  in  picturesque  contrast  with  the 
brilliant  reds  and  browns  of  their  rocks, 
and  the  yellowish  stretches  of  sand  at  their 
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bMe,  marked^  like  a  great  leopaid's  skin, 
wiih  many  light  spotB,  indicative  of  cetama 
clamps.  There  was  anovr,'  too,  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  oar  dinner-table ;  bat,  in 
f act^  neither  oar  wine  nor  our  noses  lacked 
the  property  of  coolntes. 

On  the  retom  jonmey  we  made  a  detonr 
to  examine  a  Utile  volcano  which  nproee 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  from  the  midsfe  of  one  of 
the  brown  lava  streams.  Familiarity  had 
bred  in  me  a  little  disrespect  for  the 
dangers  of  tiie  lava;  as  a  result,  I  lost 
some  blood,  and  mocfa  skin,  ere  we  were  at 
the  base  of  the  hillock.  This  proved  to  be 
a  daii^  excrescence,  in  shape  like  a  conical 
limekfln.  In  its  side  was  the  rift,  whence 
the  lava  had  seethed  apwards  to  join  the 
stream  that  was  already  pressing  past  it 
I  sappese  the  teeming  flank  of  Teide, 
wlttsh  had  burst  primarily  bigfaer  up,  was 
here  glad  to  find  tether  vent  This  little 
babbie  of  staff  was  extrnded  as  a  tap 
saboidinate  te  the  main  oatflow.  Within 
the  Yolcaneta  were  traces  of  sheep  and 
goats.  They  had  probably  come  ap  to 
feed  on  the  retasB%  whidb  grows  best  at 
a  great  height.  Bat  what  a  temptation  to 
Dame  Natoze  to  cook  their  mirtton  while 
th^  skunbered  in  trastftd  aecarity  within 
one  oi  her  ovens  1 

We  dropped  gaSy  down  the  slopes  of 
Teidoi  with  the  ioU  evening  li^t  npon 
the  yellow  pines.  The  boys  sang,  very 
madi  in  disonison,  bat  with  exceeding 
hesrtiness.  Far  my  part,  however,  I  was 
a  willing  victim  to  the  charms  of  Teide, 
and  Bottling  bat  Teide.  The  moantain 
seemed  to  come  nearer  as  the  son  went 
week  Its  ntowy  pyramid,  and  the  pink 
cone  cresting  ft,  with  soft  inward  carves, 
were  dazzling  to  look  at  Ahqb,  a  porple 
ahadow  fell  ap<m  the  base  of  the  moantain, 
and  crept  slowly  upwards.  And  in  thu 
stage  of  the  day,  with  a  skf  of  the  purest 
blue  above,  and  never  a  clood  in  the 
heavens  from  horizon  to  horizon,  Teide 
wove  gossamer  veils  one  after  another  for 
the  tiring  of  her  head,  and  discarded  them 
as  fast  as  she  pot  them  on.  They  were 
the  most  patent  of  shams — absolntely 
tranaparent ;  bi^  hew  they  enhanced  her 
beauty  1  And  one  by  one  they  fell  from 
her,  and  lay  in  glos^  horiaontal  atcata, 
until  tbey  dissipated  into  nothingness. 
To  ^eak  exactly,  the  sulphnreons  vapours 
which  are  at  all  lames  exhaling  from  the 
cone  of  the  Peak,  now  became  vis&Ie  in 
the  chilling  air. 

lood  was  reached  again  at  eight  o'cIocIl 
We  were  all  tired — of  anxiely  as  much 


as  fatigue,  lor  the  last  hour  of  oar  work 
had  iMen  a  descent  in  the  dark,  over 
ticklish  rtones  and  rockways,  at  an  ubt 
commonly  Bie&p  angla 

The  third  day  of  our  travel  was  Palm 
Sunday— -a  fertival  of  great  honour  in 
Tenerif e.  While  I  dresMd  I  watched  the 
populous  gathering  of  town  and  country 
folk  on  the  greensward  in  front  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  Plaza  de  la  GonstitaGion 
beneath  my  window.  The  women  wore 
silk  handkerchielb  of  gay  colours  bound 
round  their  heads,  and  poind  on  tiMir 
crowns  were  tiny  straw  hats,  fit  for  a  large- 
sized  dolL  Otherwise,  their  dress  was 
not  sxDgidar— clean  prints  being  the  com- 
mon material  thereof.  There  was  more 
actual  dandyism  among  the  men  on  this 
Sunday  mondng.  Ooe  young  badi,  for 
example,  in  a  tigbt^itting  white  and  bladk 
cotton  jacket,  a  large  criaisoB  neckcloth, 
and  snowy  pants,  pranced  superbly  mto 
the  ^Plaza,  twirling  his  moustadie  while  he 
manged  his  horse.  He  carried  in  one 
hand  a  broad  fan  of  palm  foliage,  and  most 
of  the  ethers  abo  boce  a  pilm  leaf  in 
sympaAy  with  the  day. 

I  entered  the  church  with  the  rest,  when 
the  hour  of  mam  was  rung.  Every  foot  of 
stuidmg  space  was  soon  occupied.  The 
women  went  to  one  side  by  ^meelves, 
and  very  livdy  was  the  eflfeet  ol  the 
hundreds  of  kerchiefed  heads  —  purple, 
yellow,  crimson,  and  blue — from  which  the 
small  straw  hats  were  removed.  The  men 
were  hardly  lees  reverent  than  the  women 
during  the  function.  The  two  or  three 
exceptions  were  q>race  adolescents  who 
thought  it  no  wrong  to  lean  against  a 
column,  and  chatter  at  their  leisure.  But 
even  they  were  not  without  a  cuttang 
fr<»n  a  palm.  'The  flatter  of  fironds  in 
fdl  parts  of  the  churdi  cooled  the  air 
amazingly.  Drawn  from  side  to  side  of 
the  choir  was  a  thin  veil  <rf  gauzs^  to  sym- 
bolise the  vol  of  the  temple.  In  the 
course  of  the  function  of  the  following 
Friday,  this  would  be  ruthlessly  rent  in 
twain,  and  afterwards  the  sorrowful  effigies 
of  the  crudfied  Christ  and  the  tear-stained 
heart-broken  Yirgin  would  proceed  down 
the  aisle,  and  out  into  the  streets  of  the 
town  towards  the  Oalvary,  whore^  amid 
mnch  sobbings  the  burial  scene  in  the  cave 
of  Arimathea  would  be  enacted.  Bat 
to-day,  the  veil  seemed  to  cool  the  healed 
church,  like  the  palm-leaves. 

JoB^  attended  mass,  like  the  rest  of 
Icod,  and,  after   the   service^   coaiessed 
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himself  ready  for  the  tirenty  miles  which 
I  proposed  for  the  day's  staga  Dolores 
eame  to  the  door  to  see  us  off.  She  had 
powdered  her  fair  yoimg  face  afresh,  so 
that  there  was  no  divining  whether  its 
expression  was  one  of  sadness  or  reliei  I, 
howeveri  made  a  resolution  that  has  not 
been  kept.  I  vowed  I  would  put  into 
irreproachable  Oastilian  that  worthy  saying 
which  avers,  that  '' beauty  unadorned  is 
beauty  at  its  best,"  and*  the  next  time  of 
meeting  introduce  it  insidiously  into  her 
receptive  mind.  But  I  fear  there  is  no 
opposing  the  fashion,  even  in  Tenerife. 

Bearing  across  the  valley,  we  immedi- 
ately struck  upward  by  a  path  which,  an 
hour  later,  brought  us  to  the  summit  of 
the  cliff  which  impends  over  Oarachico. 
We  halted  in  the  full  heat  of  a  torrid  sun, 
with  nothing  around  us  but  the  grey  lava 
which  in  1705  sped  hence  down  to  the 
town,  and  looked  below.  A  few  red 
speck?,  with  a  hand's  breadth  or  two  of 

S'een  between  them — ^this  was  all  that 
arachico  appeared  to  be.  The  black  ruin 
framed  it  all  too  closely.  It  was  odd  that 
in  two  or  three  places  we  found  this  up- 
land lava  sufficiently  decomposed  for  the 
growth  upon  it  of  tiny  fig-trees,  a  few 
square  yards  of  potatoes  and  some  sprigs 
of  glowing  gorsoj  whereas,  elsewhere,  it 
was  unyielding.  But  this  material  is  very 
uncertain  in  its  surrender  to  time — a  recent 
outflow  not  seldom  breaking  up  before  an 
earlier  one. 

The  morning  paEsed  in  uneventful  toil 
The  day  previously  we  had  been  in  a  region 
where  water  of  any  kind  is  not ;  this  day 
we  struggled  through  the  hottest  hours 
seeking  in  vain  for  drinkable  water.  The 
soil  was  a  moist  vermilion  sort  of  loam,  and 
acres  of  potatoes  stretched  to  the  eye-line 
on  both  sides  of  us  at  an  altitude  of  about 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  We 
were,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  English 
greenery,  and  the  air  was  damp.  But  we 
tried  puddle  after  puddle  in  the  red  earth, 
and  rejected  them  alL 

At  length  a  valley  opened  at  our  feet, 
and  a  thin,  glistening  une  that  wandered 
through  it  was  hailed  as  ''sweet  water." 
We  descended  briskly,  for  it  was  long  past 
the  hour  of  lunch ;  and  here,  by  the  side  of 
the  stream,  secluded  from  the  outer  world 
by  smooth  rounded  hills  mottled  with 
bushes  of  gorse  and  heath,  we  spread  the 
contents  of  the  saddle  bags,  and  allowed 
the  mare  to  bury  her  nose  in  a  sack  of 
barley.  Two  or  three  huts,  like  pigatiep, 
held  the  population  of  Una  nook;  and  ere 


Ions  we  had  a  wondering  throng  of  savage 
little  faces  within  hail  of  our  meats  and 
bottles.  The  hill  scenery  of  this  valley, 
and  the  large  staring  eyes  of  these  grimy 
children — fresh  from  play  with  the  pigs 
and  poultry — alike  reminaed  me  of  Mara- 
thon. By-and-by  a  man  appeared,  leading 
a  cow  by  the  horn.  With  the  delicacy  that 
seems  inborn  in  the  Spaniard,  he  would 
not  come  near  enough  to  cause  inconveni- 
ence by  his  presence.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  forbear  to  sit  at  a  distance  and 
watch  this  unusual  scene.  When  Jos4  saw 
the  man,  he  looked  at  me  for  the  cue  of 
common  conduct  under  such  circumstances. 
I  confess  I  did  not  underatand  his  meaning. 
And  so  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
he  went  off  with  eggs,  bread,  and  wine  to 
the  peasant,  and  the  formula,  "  Haga  me 
el  favor" — "Do  me  the  favour" — ^to  eat 
something.  The  agriculturist  declined, 
but  touched  the  ground  with  his  hat  in 
acknowledgement  of  our  conventional 
courtesy.  Afterwards,  however,  he  did 
not  disdain  to  join  with  the  youngsters 
in  gathering  up  the  fragments  that  were 
left. 

It  was  cruelly  against  the  grain  to  leave 
this  grsEsy  Eden  for  the  hurd  hillsides, 
when  our  meal  was  done.  Even  the  mare 
pretended  to  be  mightily  stiff.  Maybe, 
however,  she  had  a  presentiment  about  the 
state  of  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hilL  We  ascended  to  the  very  brow  of  a 
ridge,  and  then  looked  down  at  the  large 
viUage  of  Santiago,  embosomed  in  a  plateau 
on  the  other  side,  and  with  the  peaks  of 
two  or  three  soaring  red  mountains  casting 
shadows  over  its  low,  rude  houses.  These 
red  conical  hills  to  our  left  were  the  same 
that  yesterday,  on  our  waj  to  the  Ganadas, 
we  had  kept  on  the  nght  hand.  The 
descent  into  Santiago  was  infamous.  It 
was  all  the  mare  comd  do  to  keep  on  her 
legB,  so  slippery  were  the  broad  inclined 
planes  of  rude  rock  which  led  by  degrees 
into  the  valley. 

Of  Santiago  I  have  not  much  to  say. 
It  is  a  ''  poblacion  "  of  some  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  very  rich  in  fruit  and  cereals, 
and  very  picturesque  from  the  irregular 
shape  of  its  environing  mountains;  but 
else  uninviting  to  a  stranger.  The  citizens 
and  their  wives  were  immensely  curious 
about  us.  I  really  thought  the  church 
bell  would  be  rung  in  our  honour.  But 
these  houses  had  a  dilapidated  air  very 
opposed  to  comfort,  especially  in  a  place 
nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the  se& 
And  so  I  was  not  sorry  when,  at  some  cost, 
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Jo6^  had  thrown  off  the  last  of  his  inter- 
rogators, and  we  were  stumbling  over 
grey  lava  pebbles  towards  another  upland 
track.  The  whole  of  this  country  is 
volcanic  ;  and  the  very  basin  in  which 
Santiago  stands  must,  in  remote  ages,  have 
been  deluged  again  and  again  with  fuming 
lava  from  the  volcanoes  round  it 

From  Santiago  we  climbed  the  face  of  a 
mountain  by  a  monstrously  steep  trail 
For  my  life's  sake,  I  would  on  no  account 
have  ridden  down  it.  But  these  Tenerifan 
horses  go  at  the  severest  ascents  with  sur- 
prising courage  and  vigour;  and  I  had 
rather  to  curb  the  good,  panting  mare,  that 
she  might  not  chance  to  make  a  serious 
false  step,  than  stimulate  her.  We  rose 
untQ  we  were  a  thousand  feet  or  more 
above  Santiago  and  another  village  in  a 
like  plateau  nearer  the  sea.  A  trick  of 
vice  or  terror  in  the  mare  might  have  sent 
OS  both  rolling  down  this  abrupt  declivity. 
Where  the  ledge  was  narrowest,  moreover, 
if  a  muleteer,  whose  ass  was  burdened  with 
bmshwood,  so  that  it  took  up  the  room  of 
three  asses,  did  not  chance  to  be  coming 
towards  ua!  This  exacted  some  dainty 
management  on  our  part  to  give  the  ass 
the  outside  berth,  where  it  might  pass  with 
two  of  its  feet  considerably  lower  than  the 
other&  Bat  when  we  had  safely  done  with 
the  ass,  we  had  done  with  the  hard  work  of 
the  day  also. 

Thenceforward,  until  five  o'dock,  we 
gradually  lowered  towards  the  town  of 
Groia,  to  which  I  was  recommended  for  the 
night  Hereabouts,  we  saw  the  last  of 
the  Peak  for  awhile.  Its  tiny  cone  just 
looked  over  the  vastly-broken  country 
which  intervenes  between  it  and  the 
coast  in  this  part  of  Tenerife.  Thin 
woods  of  pines  shaded  the  higher  of  these 
intervening  hills;  but  ere  we  reached 
Gruia  the  cloud  had  settled  upon  the  ridges 
in  a  long,  steady,  black  line  of  vapour. 
We  passed  through  the  village  of  Ghia, 
where  the  villagers  seemed  hardly  less 
degraded  than  those  of  Santiago.  Ancient 
crones,  squatting  on  the  thresholds  of  ram- 
shackle houses,  were  taking  snuff  out  of 
small  tia  boxes,  or  smoking  cigars  in  social 
knots,  and  chattering  with  each  other  in 
load,  unfeminine  tones.  The  men,  however, 
were  fine  fellows  to  the  eye,  in  their  red 
waistcoats  and  tawdry  finery.  They  and 
the  lads  of  Chia  greeted  us  with  a  running 
fire  of  questions  and  ejaculations,  and 
acknowledged  Josh's  proud  record  of  our 
feat^  of  travel — ^for  such  they  were  re- 
garded— with  many  an  Ave  Maria  I  and 


Garamba !  of  satisfaction.  Bat  we  hastened 
past  them  all,  and  on  over  the  desiccated 
lava  fields,  in  which  the  barley  grew 
miserably,  bat  the  ^-trees  and  prickly 
pear  attained  a  huge  size. 

Jos^  had  an  uncle  who  had  been  bom  at 
Guia;  and  he  boasted  the  salubrity  and 
scenic  charms  of  the  place  with  such  a 
flourish  of  superlatives  that  I  looked  for- 
ward to  our  arrival  To  the  eye,  however, 
it  promised  little.  A  coterie  of  low,  flat- 
topped,  white  houses,  with  but  scant 
greenery  among  the  houses — all  set  on  a 
ni^ed  slope  of  mountain,  surrounded  by 
stony  lava  fields,  and  unprotected  from  the 
sun.  Such  was  Guia.  Were  it  not  about 
eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  glittered  at  the  foot  of  its  long 
slope,  its  heat  must  have  rivalled  that  of 
Timbuctoo. 

Here  the  excitement  at  the  entrance  of 
a  stranger  was  even  more  demonstrative 
than  at  Ghia.  The  citizens,  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  flew  to  the  roofs  of 
their  houses,  and,  with  telescopes,  opera- 
glasses,  and  their  own  discerning  dark 
eyes,  subjected  us  to  an  ordeal  of  the  most 
critical  kind.  There  was  no  evading  it, 
for  the  clatter  of  my  mare  on  the  rough 
stones  of  the  street  made  a  noise  that 
seemed  to  thunder  through  the  silent 
thoroughfares.  The  windows  were  filled 
with  faces,  and  at  the  door  of  the  Gasino, 
or  Glub  House,  a  crowd  of  young  men 
stood  with  billiard-cues  in  their  hands  to 
see  us  go  by.  Thus  we  attained  the 
house  of  the  good  doctor,  to  whom  I  was 
recommended,  with  more  4clat  than  was 
pleasant,  either  to  me  or  to  Jos4.  The 
boy  had,  of  course,  put  on  his  boots  for 
the  occasion;  but  his  feet  were  swollen 
from  exertion,  and  this,  with  the  torment- 
ing cobbles  of  the  streets,  made  him  limp 
in  a  marked  degree.  Nevertheless,  he 
prattled  gleefully  of  the  mare's  performances 
to  any  that  would  listen  to  him. 

To  my  confusion,  the  doctor  was  not  at 
home  when  we  arrived  at  his  house.  But 
as  soon  as  the  ladies  of  his  family  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  confabulation  at 
the  door,  they  invited  me  into  the  re- 
ception room,  and  despatched  the  letter 
to  the  doctor  straightway.  There  were  in  all 
six  ladies,  and  I,  m  but  a  stranger  to  their 
tongue,  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  doctor's 
mother,  a  handsome  woman  in  the  prime 
of  life,  seated  herself  on  the  sofa,  which  is 
the  place  of  honour  in  a  Spanish  drawing- 
room,  and  the  other  ladies,  with  myself, 
were  ranged  in  chairs  to  the  right  and  left 
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of  her.  The  doctor's  wife,  a  beantiftil  girl 
of  two  or  three-and-twenty,  Beened  to  be 
of  no  more  esteem  in  (he  house  Aan  the 
doctor's  sisters — gracefail  and  dark-eyed, 
like  most  Spanish  girls. 

Bat  how  mortally  perplexing  it  wm  that 
I  conld  not  by  a  coherent  conversation 
fitly  respond  to  the  ciyilitf  with  which 
tliey  thas  ceremonionsly  received  me. 
Now  and  then  we  strolled  with  fair  sue- 
eess  into  talk  of  a  minate'a  duration; 
but  it  always  ended  with  a  lifting  of  eye- 
brows, a  twinkling  of  blade  eyes,  pleasant 
smiles  and  laughter.  It  is  notorious  in 
Spain  that  tlM  stranger  makes  him- 
self understood  best  when  he  is  tutoied 
by  a  pretty  girl.  Spanish  spoken  by 
a  charming  mouth  is  the  sweetest 
musie  that  ever  traced  its  source  to 
Babel ;  and  I  suppose  the  intelKgenee 
may  be  quickened  by  dark  lustrous  eyes. 
Hence  I  soon  found  that  one  word  from 
Donna  Mercedes  —  the  youngest  of  the 
ladies — was,  to  my  dull  comprehension, 
worth  ten  words  from  any  of  the  others. 
None  the  less,  however,  it  was  a  merciful 
relief  when  tiie  young  doctor  himself  ap- 
peared, and  by  his  hearty  goodness  made  it 
clear  that  it  mattered  little,  as  far  as  my 
welcome  was  concerned,  whether  we  under- 
stood each  other  or  not.  Cigars  were 
lighted ;  cigars  were  even  pressed  into  my 
pocket  "for  the  road  to-morrow;"  and 
bottles  of  Bass's  ale  were  opened  in  the 
presence  of  the  kdies,  who  did  not  disdain 
also  to  sip  lightly  the  contents  of  the 
bottles.  Several  young  men,  friends  of 
the  doctor,  now  came  to  swell  the  company, 
and  restraint  was  at  an  end.  And  here,  as 
elsewhere,  I  learnt  to  love  the  Spanish 
nature.  With  much  merely  external  courtli- 
ness, it  includes  an  earnest  desire  to  be 
hospitable  towards  a  stranger  that  is  very 
winning.  At  dinner,  for  example,  without 
ihe  slightest  tincture  of  vulguity,  the 
ladies  vied  with  eadi  other  to  put  tit-bits 
of  this  viand  and  that  uron  my  plate.  It 
was  a  bright  meal,  ilmmined  by  Uack 
eyes.  The  doctor  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table;  three  of  the  gentlemen  faced  him 
at  the  other  end.  To  his  right  was  his 
mother — still  in  the  place  of  honour.  I 
sat  next  to  this  kuly,  with  the  doctor's 
wife  on  my  ether  side.  So  manifest  a  rule 
of  the  motiier-in-law  would  agree  w^  with 
but  few  English  wives ;  here  it  seemed  to 
go  smoothly  enough. 

After  dinner,  the  doctor  carried  me 
throi^h  the  deserted  streets  of  the  town 
by  the  light  of  the  moon. 


*' There  is  nothing  to  see  in  Gsia— 
nothing  at  all,"  he  said. 

He  had  migrated  to  Tenerife  from  Se- 
ville for  family  reasons ;  but  the  contrast 
between  Seville  and  Quia  was  too  extreme 
to  be  easily  supportable.  This  only  he 
said,  in  unadulterated  praise  of  Tenenie: 
that  it  is  marvellously  healthy. 

*'  Drier  than  ICadeixm ;  therefore,  better 
than  Madeira,"  so,  with  a  serious  profes- 
sional air,  he  ju^ed  it. 

Moreover,  the  remarkable  cheapnen  of 
living  in  Tenerife  was  of  some  accoont  in 
its  favour. 

''What  do  you  think  my  income  is 
here!"  he  asked.  "Well,  I  keep  this 
establishment  —  men,  maids,  hoiees,  and 
dogs,  and  all  my  relations,  on  two  thoa- 
sand  five  hundred  pesetas  (one  handled 
pounds)." 

The  common  necessaries  of  life  cost 
Mttle  or  nothing.  As  for  fruit,  there  is 
no  end  to  it.  Game,  represented  by  par- 
tridges and  rabbits,  is  also  fairly  abundant : 
the  walls  of  a  corridor  in  the  house  were 
adorned  with  the  feathered  skins  of  par- 
tridges, nailed  up  to  dry.  Of  all  the  tnals 
pertaining  to  such  a  life,  for  a  man  of 
ardent  temperament,  the  isolation  was  the 
worst  Though  Tenerife  is  bat  a  speck 
on  the  ocean,  the  roads  and  country  be- 
tween Quia  and  Santa  Crux,  the  capital, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  jooniey 
in  lessthan  two  or  three  days. 

THUNDEEBOLT. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

In  the  **  good  old  times  "—by  which  I 
mean  the  days  when  we  were  yoong— two 
or  three  of  us,  young  bashmen,  were  stay- 
ing at  Wyalla,  the  &ad  station  of  a  neigh- 
bour, on  the  marches  of  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  of  our  kindest  of 
hostesses,  a  lady  who  commanded  the 
allegiance  of  every  young  fellow  for  fifty 
miles  round.  Ladies  were  few  and  far 
between  in  tlie  bush,  in  those  days,  and 
Mrs.  Eaye  had  at  lier  call  a  troop  of  dash- 
ing light  horsemen,  her  neighboors  and 
liege  yassalp,  who  would  have  ridden  fast 
and  far  at  her  behest. 

Bailways  were  afar  off  in  the  "  good  old 
times,''  and  the  screech  of  the  locomotiye 
had  then  never  scared  the  wild  cattle  m 
the  granite  ranges ;  nor  had  the  electnc 
telegraph  stridden  oyer  the  great,  grey 
plains  with  its    long  stilts,  nor  pl»r«d 
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strange  maaic  on  its  ^olian  harp  for  the 
lonely  shepherd  to  wonder  at  A  joarney 
to  Sydney  was  an  affair  of  a  week's  hard 
travelling,  and  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly. 

On  this  occasion,  a  friend  and  dium  of 
mine  and  I  were  riding  down  country 
together  on  our  way  to  Maitland,  thence 
meaning  to  take  boat  for  Sydney,  and  we 
were  halting  our  first  night  at  Eaye's 
Wyalla  station.  Half-a-dozen  of  us  were 
sitting  in  the  wide  verandah,  after  tea, 
watching  the  violet  light  fade  from  the 
great  ranges  of  mountains  visible  to  the 
eastward,  across  the  plain  at  our  feet^  and 
I  had  announced  my  intention  of  buying  a 
baggy  and  harnesa  ia  Sydney,  and  driving 
back  the  two  horses  which  I  was  riding 
down  country.  When,  as  in  duty  bound, 
I  asked  Mrs.  Kaye  what  commissions  I 
could  do  for  her  in  Sydney,  her  lord  and 
master,  from  behind  his  big  pipe,  warned 
me : 

"  Don't  be  too  rash,  young  man !  You 
may  be  taken  at  your  word  and  have  more 
on  your  hands  than  you  might  bargain 
for.'' 

"  No  fear  ! "  quoth  I,  loyally. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  boy,"  said  Mrs. 
Eaye.  '*I  have  a  commission.  There  is 
something  I  want  very  much.  But  it  will 
be  too  much  trouble ;  you  will  not  care  to 
do  it  for  me." 

So  of  course  I  vowed  that  nothing  could 
possibly  be  too  hot  or  too  heavy  for  me  to 
bring  up  country,  if  by  so  doing  I  might 
please  my  hostess. 

"  WeU,  then,  bring  me  up  a  house- 
maid." 

"What  I  a  young  woman  I  How  on 
earth  am  I  to  get  bold  of  one  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  foolish  fellow  I  Why,  go  to 
the  Immigration  Dep6t,  of  course,  and 
hire  one." 

Evidently  my  host  was  right,  and  I  had 
been  just  a  little  rasL 

"  But,  Mrs.  Eaye,  how  am  I  to  choose 
onel  What  do  I  know  about  house- 
maids 1 " 

''  Oh,  just  bring  me  up  the  prettiest  girl 
you  can  see  among  them — a  nice-looking 
one.     I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  mean." 

"Why,  she'll  be  married  in  a  mon&, 
like  the  last  one,"  says  some  one. 

"  Oh  no !  The  last  one  squinted;  It  is 
only  plain  women  who  marry  the  first 
man  who  asks  them ;  the  pretty  ones  are 
much  more  particular,  they  are  used  to 
being  made  lov«  to.  If  Mr.  G.  will  bring 
me  up  a  pretty  girl,  she  will  turn  up  her 


nose  at  anything  short  of  an  overseer; 
very  likely  set  her  cap  at  one  of  you  young 
gentlemen.  Besides,  all  the  men  on  the 
station  will  be  courting  her,  and  there  is 
safety  in  numb^a  I  have  tried  ugly  ones 
until  I  am  tired ;  they  will  marry  any- 
body, and  never  last  me  any  time  at  aU." 

So,  under  promise  of  reward,  and  having 
to  endure  chaff  from  the  mankind  present, 
I  engaged  to  hire  and  bring  up  country  a 
servant-maid  for  Mrs.  Eaye  of  Wyalla. 
We  made  an  early  start  next  morning,  my 
friend  and  I,  each  with  a  spare  horse, 
making  long  journeys  over  mountain  and 
plain,  by  Glen  Innes  to  Tamworth,  and 
across  the  great  Liverpool  E&nge  to  Mur- 
urrundi,  whence,  by  rail,  to  Maitland.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  from  Wyalla, 
we  were  steaming  between  the  towering 
black  cliffs  which  form  the  magnificent 
entrance  to  Sydney  harbour.  Off  Fort 
Macquarrie  we  passed  a  beautiful  London 
ship  just  coming  to  anchor.  We  knew, 
by  the  rows  of  heads  which  lined  her  bul- 
warks, that  she  was  full  of  immigrants, 
and  I  was  vividly  reminded  of  Mrs.  Eaye's 
commission. 

Once  housed  at  the  Club,  we  scarcely 
knew  what  first  to  do,  the  excitement  and 
whirl  of  Sydney  was  so  pleasant  to  us. 
However,  we  bought  some  cut  tobacco, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  outfitters,  who,  of 
course,  knew  exactly  what  we  wanted,  and 
guaranteed  to  renew  our  respectability  of 
appearance  in  a  miraculously  short  time. 
Seasons  were  good,  in  the  "good  old 
times,"  tallow  "up,"  and  cattle,  both  fat 
and  store,  in  request,  so  of  course  my 
agents  were  delighted  to  see  me,  and  forth- 
with asked  me  to  dinner.  At  my  friend's 
pretty  house  down  at  Eose  Bay,  I  sat,  at 
dinner,  next  to  a  charming  young  matron, 
who,  as  Sydney  matrons  often  were  in  the 
"good  old  times"  to  bachelor  squatters 
fresh  from  the  bush,  was  very  kind  to  me ; 
listened  to  my  perplexities  about  Mrs. 
Eaye's  commission ;  laughed  at  her  theory 
about  pretty  hand-maidens  and  their 
matrimonial  ambitions;  and  volunteered  to 
go  with  me  to  the  Dep6t,  and  select  a 
"Mopsa"  who  should  fulfil  the  necessary 
conditions. 

My  friend  was  the  wife  of  a  Government 
official,  and,  as  such,  enjoyed  certain 
privileges  not  granted  to  the  "general" 
So  next  morning  saw  me  at  the  Ddp6t  with 
my  chaperon,  where,  certain  ceremonies 
having  been  gone  through  in  the  office,  we 
were  presented  to  the  matron  of  the  newly- 
arrived  ship,  a  genial   dame^  on  whose 
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shoolderB  the  weight  of  responsibility,  in 
the  ebape  of  foar  or  five -score  young 
women,  sat  lightly.  We  were  ushered  into 
a  great  bare  hall|  amonff  a  lot  of  some 
sixty  girls  of  all  descriptions — ez-London 
slayeysi  fresh -caught  Lrbh  maidens,  with 
**  the  mark  of  the  dog's  teeth  "  yet  in  their 
heelo,  tall  <'  daughters  of  the  plough,"  and 
some  poor  girls  who  might  a  few  months 
before  have  figured  in  a  picture  of  Hood's 
<*Song  of  the  Shirt" 

All  looked  fat  and  healthy,  after  four 
months  of  sea  air,  the  usual  condition  of 
newly-landed  immigrants;  bub  the  Sydney 
mosquitoes  had  had  notice  of  their  arrival, 
and  had  feasted  on  freeh  and  healthy 
British  blood.  So  the  poor  girls,  for 
whom  a  paternal  Government  does  not 
provide  mosquito  nets,  were  one  and  all 
disfigured  by  the  winged  tormentors. 
Half-a-dozen  young  women,  who  were  re- 
ported willing  to  face  the  unknown  perils 
of  the  bush,  were  trotted  out  for  our  in- 
spection in  a  most  business-like  manner; 
and  a  tall,  fair,  handsome,  shy  English 
girl  of  two  or  three-and-twenty  was  bound 
over  by  mysterious  documents  to  meet  me 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  and,  under  my 
charge,  to  proceed  to  Wyalla,  transport  for 
her  << boxes"  being  duly  arranged  for.  And 
that  was  my  first  introduction  to  Mary 
Lawson. 

Then,  with  many  thanks  to  my  fair 
friend,  away  sped  I,  on  business  I  under- 
stood much  better  than  that  of  hiring 
housemaids — to  wit,  the  buying  of  what  we 
Australians  call  a  buggy,  but  what  is  known 
in  the  States  as  a  waggon,  or  backboard — 
four  light  wheels,  all  al^ut  the  same  height, 
a  perch,  a  shallow  tray  and  splashboard, 
mounted  on  fore  and  aft  springs,  on  which 
is  a  seat  for  two ;  the  whole  as  tight,  tongh, 
and  elastic  as  a  skilful  combination  of  mild 
steel,  hickory,  and  leather,  can  be  made  to 
be,  and  the  best  vehicle  yet  devised  for 
travelling  over  the  complications  of  ruts, 
rocks,  and  roots,  which  are  known  as  roads 
in  the  Australian  bush.  Mine  was  an 
** Abbott,"  newly  imported  from  "Con- 
cord, New  York"— not  a  cheap  article  by 
any  means,  but  a  very  good  one.  And  a 
week  afterwards — ^my  visit  to  Sydney  too 
soon  over,  for  I  had  sold  a  thousand  head 
of  store  cattle  to  a  Victoria  man,  to  be 
mustered  and  delivered  a  hundred  miles 
down  the  road,  and  had  not  many  weeks 
to  do  it  in — I  was  on  my  way  home,  with 
Mrs.  Kaye's  housemaid  by  my  side,  in  the 
buggy. 

had  driven  one  of  my  horses  myself ; 


about  the  other  there  existed  a  tradition, 
on  the  station,  that  sone  one  had  once 
seen  him  in  haraesa  He  certainly,  at  first 
starting,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  early 
experiences.  My  companion,  however, 
treated  his  eccentricities  as  a  matter  of 
course,  merely  remarking  that  she  was  used 
to  horses.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  good 
nerves.  The  young  woman  indulged  in 
one  good  cry  during  the  journey,  much  to 
my  fJarm,  but,  otherwise,  took  the  many 
strange  sights  and  sounds  she  saw  and 
heard  very  quietly.  She  spoke  good 
English,  and  seemed  nice  in  her  ways,  and 
was,  she  told  me,  the  daughter  of  a  Devon- 
shire farmer  and  cattle-dealer,  and  after 
her  parent's  death  had  been  for  awhile  in 
service  in  London. 

Jim  Curtis,  the  Wyalla  stockman,  met 
us,  fifty  miles  down  the  road,  with  fresh 
horsep,  and  I  handed  over  my  charge  to 
Mrs.  Kaye,  after  a  prosperous  journey.  Jim 
was  a  fine,  tall,  handsome  young  fellow,  a 
type  of  an  Australian  *' Cornstalk,"  slim  and 
broad-shouldered,  with  curling  fair  beard  and 
hair,  and  good-tempered  eyes.  A  splendid 
rider  and  horse-breaker,  a  real  good  stock- 
man, either  in  the  bush  or  in  the  yard,  he 
was  well  liked  everywhere,  and  a  model  to 
be  imitated  by  all  the  Jackaroos  and  new 
chums  in  the  district.  And,  in  clean 
white  shirt  and  moleskin  trousers,  neat 
boots,  and  little  cabbage-tree  hat,  with 
his  handsome  brown  face,  and  perfect 
seat  on  horseback,  he  looked  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  daring  stockman,  and  was 
celebrated  for  various  exploits  among 
cattle  and  horses.  Indeed,  it  needed  a 
good  man  to  follow  him  among  ranges,  or 
in  scrub,  or  to  ''  back  up  "  to  him  after  a 
mob  of  wild  cattle.  Jim  was  the  son  of 
a  small  farmer.  Singleton  way ;  his  father 
and  mother  had  probably  both  come  to  the 
colony  "  under  Government,"  as  the  phrase 
used  to  be. 

Well,  to  shorten  my  story,  I  went  home, 
mustered  my  cattle,  and,  in  a  couple  of 
months'  time,  again  found  myself  a  guest 
at  Wyalla.  I,  of  course,  enquired  for,  and 
saw  my  housemaid;  she  had  recovered 
from  her  mosquito  bites,  and  was,  un- 
deniably, a  very  handsome  girl.  Mrs. 
Kaye  hked  her,  and  praised  me  for  the 
way  in  which  I  had  executed  her  com- 
mission. The  next  news  that  I  heard, 
some  months  later,  of  Mary  Lawson,  was 
that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Jim  Curtis,  but  the  event  was  not  to  come 
off  until  "after  shearing,"  an  interval  of 
some   montha      Then  came  evil  tidings. 
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Jim  had  got  mixed  up  with  some  horse- 
dealing  transactions,  had  yielded  to  the 
temptations  to  which  all  stockmen  are 
exposed  where  stray  horses  abound,  had 
been  tried  for  horse-stealing,  and  had  been 
convicted  of  "illegal  possession  "  of  a  certain 
mare  and  foal,  which  is  about  the  utmost 
of  which  a  bush  jury  will  find  a  man  guilty. 
Sj  Curtis,  instead  of  marrying  the  pretty 
new  chum,  had  before  him  the  prospect 
of  nine  months'  imprisonment  in  Berrima 
GaoL 

My  friends  at  Wyalla,  where  Jim  was 
a  favourite,  were  very  sorry  for  him. 
Here  was  a  young  fellow's  whole  life 
rained  for  what  might  only  have  been  a 
case  of  "soldiering,"  or  a  mistake  about  a 
brand;  and  here,  too,  was  Mrs.  Kaye's 
favourite  parlour-maid  crying  her  eyes 
out  for  her  lover,  and  vowing  that  she 
would  marry  Jim  as  soon  as  he  came  out 
of  prison.  About  that  time  a  sort  of 
epidemic  of  bushranging,  or  robbery  under 
arms,  had  set  in.  Peisley,  Gardener, 
Morgan,  the  Olarks,  and  many  others,  had 
made  the  country  ring  with  their  desperate 
deeds.  Many  men  had  been  shot,  and 
robbery  under  arms  had  been  makde  a 
capital  offenoa  In  the  partially  settled 
districts  of  New  South  Wales,  there  was 
growing  up  a  class  of  young  men,  many  of 
them  of  convict  blood,  lawless,  and  very 
ignorant,  preferring  an  idle  life,  diversified 
by  a  little  horse-planting,  or  downright 
horse  and  cattle-stealing,  to  steady  work. 
From  this  to  bushranging  is  but  a  step; 
and,  to  such  young  men,  these  brigands 
seemed  heroe& 

These  men  were  good  bushmen,  splendid 
horsemen,  and  were  sympathised  with  by 
the  small  settlers,  many  of  whom  have  a 
hereditary  hatred  of  a  policeman.  To 
bform  against  these  men  was  to  court 
death,  and  they  flung  about  their  stolen 
sovereigns  with  lavish  recklessness. 

When  a  bushranger  said  to  a  man, 
"Bail  up,  you,  or  I'll  shoot  you,"  he 
meant  what  he  said,  and  often  did  it. 
Thus  the  terror  they  inspired  was  great, 
and  their  example  conti^ious.  Banks, 
gold-escorts,  mails,  stations,  and  travellers 
had  been  stuck  up  without  number,  and 
the  robbers  seemed  to  have  the  gift  of 
fern-seed,  and  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  uneasiness  pervading  our  district,  though 
as  yet  we  were  free  from  molestation. 

About  twelve  months  after  Jim  Gurtis's 
trial,  we  heard  that  he  had  been  seen  about 
Wyalla  cattle  station.  And  news  came,  too, 
that  Mary  Lawson  had  hfi  Mrs.  Kaye's 


employment  rather  suddenly,  and  that 
lady  had  little  doubt  that  the  girl  intended 
to  carry  out  her  intentions  of  marrying 
the  dashing  ex-stockman,  despite  tdl  that 
had  happened.  But  we  visitors  at  Wyalla 
had  soon  more  important  matters  to 
discuss  than  the  vagaries  of  a  servant-girL 
Bushrangers  were  here,  in  our  midst. 
Mail  after  mail  had  been  stuck  up  and 
robbed  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  the 
robbers  being  a  tall  man  and  a  boy ;  and, 
as  a  climax,  a  bank  had  been  enterod,  in 
broad  day,  in  the  main  street  of  a 
neighbouring  township,  two  men  had 
walked  in,  bailed  up  the  accountant 
with  a  revolver,  found  the  manager 
in  his  bath,  and  without  giving  him 
time  to  dress,  made  him  open  the  safe, 
and  hand  over  a  noble  booty  in  notes  and 
gold;  the  while  a  man  had  guarded  the 
door,  and  a  boy  stood,  holding  the  horses 
in  the  street.  Then  the  party  had  vanished 
into  the  air,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind. 
The  leader  of  the  gang  became  known  as 
Thunderbolt ;  the  name  was  in  the  mouths 
of  great  and  smaU,  and  men  who  had  seen 
him  said  that  Thunderbolt  was  no  other 
than  Jim  Curtis,  late  stockman  at  Wyalla. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  these  events, 
three  months  or  so,  during  which  we  had 
heard  little  of  the  bushrangera  Many  people 
thought  that  they  had  cleared  out  of  the 
country,  which  was  patrolled  in  all  direc- 
tions by  mounted  police  belonging  both 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland — the 
latter  reinforced  by  black  trackers  from 
the  border  force,  wild  fellows,  keen  as 
kangaroo  dogp,  but  uncontrollable,  except 
by  their  own  officers.  Still,  horses  dis- 
appeared mysteriously,  and  Thunderbolt 
and  his  boy  were  said  to  have  been  seen  at 
di£ferent,  and  relatively  far  distant  points. 

One  blazing  hot  afternoon  at  the  end  of 
that  summer,  I  was  riding  quietly  along  a 
mountain  track.  It  was  so  hot  that  the 
very  flies  had  ceased  from  troubling  my 
horse  and  myself,  and  the  black  crows, 
perched  in  a  tree  near  the  carcase  of  a 
dead  bullock,  were  sitting  with  open 
beaks  and  drooping  wings.  I  was  over- 
taken by  a  couple  of  police  troopers, 
fine,  dragoon-like  fellows,  well  mounted, 
and  armed  with  heavy  revolvers.  One  of 
them,  McKean  by  name,  a  sergeant,  and 
late  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  I  knew  well, 
a  tall,  good-looking  fellow,  the  beau  ideal 
of  a  cavalryman.  The  other  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  was  glad  of  their  company ; 
they  were  bound  to  our  station,  so  our 
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ways  lay  together.  We  pfulled  up,  lit  oar 
pipes,  had  a  drink  of  oool  water  from 
the  water-i>ag  I  carried  siang  to  my  saddle, 
jast  flavoiired  with  something  irom  my 
flttk,  and  we  jogged  on  toother.  Of 
eonrse  we  began  to  talk  about  the  bush- 
rangers. The  sergeant  told  me  that  they 
Imd  taken  a  man  who  they  were  tolerably 
siue  liad  been  a  mate  of  Thunderbolt's  (tn 
the  occasion  of  the  Bank  robbery ;  he  was 
in  possession  of  stolen  horses,  and  had  a 
suspldoae  number  of  sorereigns  about  him; 
bu^  as  to  Thunderbolt  himself,  they  were 
at  fault  The  small  free  selectors  and 
farmers  would  not,  or  dared  not^  give  any 
inforsaation;  the  bush  telegraph  was 
actively  at  work.  Thunderbolt  and  his  boy 
were  in  all  probabQity  comfortably  hidden 
somewhere  in  the  ranges,  certain  of  timely 
information,  should  the  police  get  upon 
their  track*  I  told  him  that  three  of  our 
best  horses  had  mysteriously  disappeared ; 
one  of  them,  the  Doctor,  winner  of  certain 
Stockmam's  Purses  and  Hack  Baces,  in 
particular,  was  well  known  to  him,  aiui  to 
most  people  in  the  district,  and  we  had 
little  doubt  as  to  who  had  taken  them. 
The  Doctor  was  a  slashing  chestnut^  with 
a  great  staring  white  face,  like  Blair  Athol ; 
an  animal  to  be  recognised  a  mile  off  amid 
a  thousand  others. 

So  we  rode  on,  yarning,  mile  after  mile 
undsv  the  hot  sun,  intending,  when  we  got 
off  the  stony  track  on  to  the  plain,  where 
the  going  was  good,  to  canter  on,  so  as  to 
get  home  about  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
We  rode  over  a  little  stony  rise  and  down 
on  to  a  grassy  flat,  on  which  was  feeding 
a  little  Borubby  flock  of  sheep,  belonging 
to  one  Peter  White,  who  kept  a  buiEdi 
public -house  and  store  a  litUe  farther 
down  the  road.  Here,  on  the  dusty  track, 
we  very  soon  noticed,  the  sergeant  and  I, 
the  hoof -marks  of  three  horses,  one  of 
them  shod  and  quite  fresh;  they  bad 
evidently  only  just  come  on  to  the  road, 
or  else  we  should  have  noticod  thras  sooner. 
The  sergeant  rode  over  to  the  boy  who  was 
minding  the  sheep,  but  the  convict-bred 
young  cub,  with  the  inborn  dislike  of  liis 
race  to  policemen,  was  sulky,  and  said  l^t 
he  had  seen  no  one.  This  was  a  lie,  for  the 
horse-tracks  were  on  top  of  the  tracks  of 
the  sheep,  where  they  had  crossed  the 
road,  on  their  way  to  water  at  the  creek 
which  ran  down  the  middle  of  the  fiat 
So  we  pushed  on  a  bit,  thinking  to  hear, 
at  White's,  a  mile  ahead  of  us,  who  the 
tzaveUebs  might  ha^en  to  be.  We  rode 
across  a  shallow  ford,  startling  a  great  mob 


of  white  cockatoos,  which  were  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  clear  water,  and  as  we  rose 
the  opposite  bank,  came  in  sight,  a  quarter 
of  a  mUe  from  us,  of  the  little  clump  of  hash 
buildings  which  made  up  Peter  White's 
establiMonent — a  long,  low  vezandahed 
slab  house,  its  iron  roof  shining  in  the 
westering  sun,  and  a  few  bark  and  dungled 
huts,  kitdrn,  stove,  and  stable,  behind  it, 
all  lyine  snugfy  at  the  foot  of  the  forest- 
oovereaUUs,  juat  where  they  toadied  tiie 
plain. 

As  ire  cantered  up  to  the  idace,  every- 
dung  about  it  seemed  silent  and  deserted, 
save  that,  at  ttie  taddle-stand  in  front  of 
the  public-house  verandah,  stood  three 
horses,  one  carrying  a  pack-saddle,  on  to 
which  a  fair-haired  b«y  was  busy  in 
strapping  a  swvfg.  And  one  of  the  horses 
was  tibe  Doctor  1 

Instantly  the  scene  changed.  As  I  sang 
out  **  By  the  Lord  Harry,  that's  my  horse  1 " 
and  the  sergeant  stusk  his  spurs  into  his 
big  brown  mare,  we  beard  the  boy  seream 
or  shout  some  idarm,  a  tali  man  rudied  out 
of  the  door,  brandishing  someUiing  bright 
in  his  hand,  sprang  on  the  old  Doctor,  sad 
dai^ed  away,  closely  followed  by  the  boy, 
and  leaving  the  pack-horse  tied  to  the  raiL 

A  shout  from  the  sergeant,  **  Oome  on, 
sir,  in  the  Queen's  name  ! "  and  sway  we 
three  went  affcor  them,  thundering  down 
the  road,  round  the  comer  of  die  paddock 
fence,  over  the  steep  bMik  o(  tim  ereek, 
into  the  thi^  scrub  on  its  far  bank,  erssh- 
ing  throi:^  it.  Mid  up  the  rou^  side  of 
the  Ull  bdyond.  As  the  two  raced  over 
the  bald  ridge,  we  saw  the  man,  agssnst 
the  sky-line,  tiurow  out  his  hand,  and  the 
boy  swerved  off  to  the  right ;  we  never 
saw  him  again  that  day. 

And  then  began  a  furious  chase,  a  race 
fcff  life  and  death.  Hard  riders  we  all 
were  in  those  days,  hard  riders  after  wild 
scrub  cattle  and  wilder  horses,  tfaroogh 
tliick  bush,  and  over  ranges,  by  sunlight, 
and  by  moonlight ;  but  never  such  a  ride 
rode  I,  as  that  afternoon  after  a  msa 
I  seemed  to  feel  the  frantic  passion  with 
which  a  horse  will  gallop  until  he  drops,  in 
pursuit  of  his  fellow  horses. 

We  well  know  that  our  h<nnes  ooold  net 
keep  up  the  paee  at  wluch  we  were  going; 
we  knew  that  the  man  we  were  hmtine 
wus  fsmiftff  witii  every  yard  of  the  wild 
country  we  were  riding  over;  we  knew 
that  he  was  flying  for  his  life,  and  would 
fight  for  it ;  but  we  rode  as  the  huHtsnsn 
of  (dd  may  have  ridden  after  tlw  savage 
beast,  his    prey.      Scrambling   up   hills, 
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dattoxiDg  down  dedivitiefl  at  reckless  paoe 
— for  we  were  foUo^mig  the  beat  stoclman 
ea  tluit  constij  flida— o«r  faorseB  Uaader- 
ng  9¥9t  iteneB  md  b<^,  mj  leader  still 
akaad  of  me;  over  ridge  mud  down  giiUy 
we  gafiq^,  tke  eeijgsaat  never  JiMBDg  sigbt 
ei  lite  bwrfinBiyg,  and  I  keeping  wM  «p. 

OoM  w%  cane  doim  a  elide,  made  hy 
timbor-getters,  to  emd  down  titm  logs 
from  the  top  of  the  range  to  the  aaw-pits 
in  the  golly  bdow,  our  horses  fiady  sitting 
(KL  thor  haancliee  and  blandexiag  ^knm 
fluid  a  ahower  of  atones.  Thea  the  laee 
went  en  through  a  thick  acacia  acrah,  the 
yellow  flowera  powdering  as  ius  we  crashed 
through  witii  gold-coloured  dust,  and  up  a 
stony  ijdge  thick  with  quMnt^  feathery- 
topped  ''bla^hoy"  trees  we  i^oggkd 
with  beaten  horses,  the  bushranger  three 
hundred  yards  ahead,  and  I  could  see  the 
trooper  striving  to  release  hia  pastdi  frem 
the  hobter  in  which  it  seeaaed  ettteogled. 

As  the  two  disappeared  over  the  lidge, 
my  bloem  horae  came  down,  givuig  aae  a 
nasty  Mi  among  the  atones,  and  getting 
away  feom  ue  in  the  aeramble.  But,  as  I 
picked  myself  up,  I  heard  tiiat  wUch 
made  me  forget  my  bmisea — a  piatol-sbot 
sounded  quite  ckee  to  om,  and  as  I  ran 
over  the  ridge  I  saw  a  eight  not  easily  to 
be  forgotten.  The  low  hill  fdi  eteeply 
tlowm  to  a  Kttie  chain  of  wwter-holes 
a  hmdred  yards  below  me.  In  one  of 
these — across  which  a  tree  had  ialkn — ^up 
to  hia  waiat  in  water,  stood  Thunderbolt, 
his  hat  hanging  by  the  chin-strap  on  ibfd 
back  of  his  neck,  watching  intenUy,  pistol 
in  hand. 

Out  frem  a  Isttie  patdi  of  black  wattie 
rode  the  aergoant,  fiioghig  faimeelf  from 
the  saddle,  his  drawn  revolver  smoking  at 
tile  mutale.  He  wenit  scrambling  down 
tiie  ateep  hank,  abaoat  on  the  top  of  the 
man  at  bay,  and  as  I  ran  down  the  hiD, 
I  heard  a  ahoat :  ^  McEiean  1  reaoember 
your  wtfe  and  children  1  yo«r  wife  and 
children  1^  But  the  sergeant  never  stopped. 
Two  bright  flashes  shone  through  the 
gatiiering  dusk  from  behind  the  log,  fol- 
lowed by  a  tremendous  splash  as  the 
policeman  jumped  into  the  water-hole, 
firing  his  piefeol  as  he  did  so  witldn  a  yard 
of  the  baafarangevb  breast.  Then  the 
latter  fell  slowly  forward  across  the  log 
without  a  sound,  spreading  out  his  hands 
and  then  lying  atUl,  his  pktel  slipping 
into  the  water. 

As  tiie  echo  of  the  shot  cKed  away  among 
woo  mus,  L  ruonoci  uown,  iHfeaiwiioss,  m.ooc- 
ing  McKean,  as  he  etaggered  out  of  the 


water,  exhausted,  and  gasping:  ''Is  he 
dead!    Is  he  dead  1" 

I  helped  the  sergeant  np  the  slippery 
bank,  and  saw  that  he  was  hit.  One  of 
Thonderbelt's  bullets  had  passed  under 
his  acm,  just  grazii^  the  rib,  and  catting 
his  jumper  and  shirt.  Lucky  for  me  that 
it  was  so,  for  had  tiie  sergeant  fidlen,  I, 
who  was  unarmed,  must  have  beaten  an 
%nominioas  retreai 

As  aoon  as  we  had  seen  to  this,  we 
pulled  the  dead  man  out  of  the  water,  and 
laid  him  on  the  bank ;  the  big  government 
bullet  had  caught  him  fair  in  the  arnddle 
of  the  chest,  and  gone  d^an  tlwough  him, 
and  the  pistol  had  been  fired  so  cme  that 
ih»  powder  had  aet  his  flhirt  on  fire. 
Pwx  Jim  Gurtis's  detid  lace  had  no  look 
upon  it  either  of  pain  or  fear,  only  a  slight 
ezpresaion  of  astonishment;  Ius  beurd 
and  hair  were  pow^toad  wilh  the  yellow 
duet  ef  the  wattle  flowers. 

It  was  nearly  dark  as  we  caoght  oar 
tansd  horses.  McKean  said  that  he  was 
closing  with  his  naan,  though  hts  mare  was 
nearly  done,  when  the  poor  old  Doctor 
stopped  and  whisnied,  ae  a  horse  will 
do  soeaettmea  when  woefully  distressed. 
TbandertM>lt  jamped  off,  and  ran  for  the 
water«hole,  and  the  sergeant  ehot  the  old 
horse,  as  lie  passed  him,  to  cnt  off  his 
enemy's  chance  of  retreat. 

I  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  old  hmae, 
he  must  have  done  a  severe  joi^ney 
that  day,  er  we  shonld  nerer  have  caagfat 
our  man.  And  we  were,  both  of  us, 
anything  but  jubilant  as  we  led  onr  horses 
slowly  bade  throng  the  bright  moonlight, 
soon  hearing  the  *^oooee"  of  a  party  whidi, 
with  our  policeman,  was  in  search  of  as. 
The  latter  had  wisely  pulled  up,  early  in 
the  chase — ^neidier  he  nor  his  horse  was 
fit  for  WBuh  a  gallop.  We  had  come  four 
miles  as  the-  crow  flies,  over  very  rough 
ground,  looking  rougher  still  in  the  moon- 
light. With  some  trouUe,  we  took  a  cart 
into  the  range,  and  brought  tiie  dead 
man  in  the  morning  to  Whitens.  After 
the  necessary  enquiry,  we  buried  poor 
Jim,  rolled  up  in  a  sheet  of  newlynitrtpped 
bark,  Hn  bushman's  coffin,  nnder  a  big 
tree  on  the  bttak  of  the  creek. 

And  the  boy  ?  His  h&itory  is  fio<m  told. 
Peter  WMte's  history  of  Thunderbolt's 
visit  was  to  the  diect  that  the  bushranger 
had  walked  quietly  into  the  bar,  and 
informed  Feter  as  to  who  he  was — ^whidi 
was  superfluous,  as  Peter  knew  him  well — 
showing  a  revolver^  by  way  of  credential. 
AJber  Imving  a  drink,  Thnnderbolt  ordered 
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White  to  pack  up  a  lot  of  slops  and 
grocery,  inclading,  to  the  publican's  mys- 
tification, some  women's  stockings  and 
other  female  belongings,  and  had  handed 
out  one  parcel  to  the  boy  who,  pistol  in 
hand,  was  minding  the  horses  and  keeping 
guard  outside.  As  for  the  two  or  three 
men  about  the  place,  they  had  far  too 
much  respect  for  revolvers,  and,  perhaps, 
sympathy  for  the  wielders  of  them,  to  do 
other  tLian  keep  carefully  out  of  sight. 
Then,  our  arrival  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  I  have  tried  to  describe  what 
ensued. 

Not  many  davs  after  all  these  things 
had  happened,  there  came  in,  one  night, 
to  the  homestead  of  a  New  England 
sheep-station,  not  very  far — as  distances 
are  reckoned  in  the  bush — from  the  scene 
of  the  bushraneer's  death,  an  old  shepherd, 
a  crabbed  and  ancient  relic  of  convict 
days,  who  was  shepherding  a  flock  near 
tiie  foot  of  the  main  range.  This  old 
fellow  went  to  the  store  where  he,  after 
the  manner  of  shepherds,  invested  in  to- 
bacco, boots,  soap,  Holloway's  pills,  and 
other  commodities  popular  among  those  who 
follow  sheep,  ofTerfaig,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  jackaroo  who  was  acting-storekeeper, 
to  pay  for  the  same  in  gold.  And,  when 
the  elder  man  was  questioned  by  the 
younger,  as  to  where  he  had  obtained 
coins  so  rarely  seen  in  station  stores,  the 
elder  replied  with  the  aphorism,  that "  them 
as  axes  no  questions,  gets  told  no  lies." 

However,  a  glass  of  rum  exhibited  by 
the  master,  elicited,  in  conversation,  the 
fact  that,  that  morning,  a  young  chap  had 
ridden  up  to  the  old  man,  out  on  his  run, 
given  him  some  money,  and  ''bounced 
him"  into  going  into  the  head  station, 
some  fourteen  miles  away,  telling  him  to 
be  sure  and  bring  out  a  newspaper,  and 
''news  about  the  'rangers,"  the  young 
fellow  promising  to  look  after  the  sheep 
in  the  meanwhile. 

"  I  axed  him  why  he  didn't  go  hisself," 
said  the  old  man;  ''but  he  just  ups  and 
chucks  me  two  quid,  and  tells  me  to  mind 
my  own  business,  and  look  alive." 

The  old  man  was  given  a  newspaper,  and 
was  off  before  daylight.  A  note  was  sent 
to  the  nearest  Inspector  of  Police. 

The  Inspector,  with  the  wounded  ser- 
geant and  a  trooper,  called  at  our  place, 
on  his  way  to  see  into  the  matter,  and  I, 
pretty  sure  that  we  were  on  the  track  of 
the  bushranger's  boy,  consented  to  accom- 


pany him,  and  took  with  me  two  mounted 
black  boys — good  trackers. 

Arrived  at  the  sheep  station  where  the 
boy  had  been  seen,  we  had  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  pickinff  up  the  track  of  a  shod 
horse,  which  led  us  right  into  the  heart  of 
the  mountains,  deep  among  gullies— which 
bore  marks  of  being  ^led  with  snow  in 
winter — and  over  stony  sround,  where  the 
boys  were  sometimes  at  lault. 

We  camped  upon  the  track  that  night, 
serenaded  by  wild  doga  Next  day  the 
boys  puzzled  out  the  iron-shod  tracks 
slowly,  sometimes  over  very  bad  ground, 
until,  in  a  gully  deep  among  huls,  we 
found  the  track  of  hobbled  horses ;  further 
on,  the  horses  themselves.  At  the  end  of 
the  steep,  blind  gully  was  a  wall  of  rock, 
under  which  an  old  los  stockyard,  patched 
up  newly,  and  probaUy  originally  erected 
by  cattle-stealers,  close  to  it  a  small 
hut  of  slabs  and  bark,  with  the  usual  big 
chinmey  at  the  end.  The  door,  made  of 
green  hide,  was  closed;  no  smoke  came 
from  the  chimney;  nor  was  there  any 
sign  of  Ufe,  or  sound  of  living  thing  to 
be  seen  or  heard  about  the  silent  place, 
save  that,  close  to  the  door,  a  saddle  lay 
propped  against  the  slabs,  and  fresh  horse- 
tracks  were  plentiful  about  the  yard. 

Cautiously  and  quietiy  we  rode  up,  as 
men  who  expect  to  see  strange  things^ 
they  know  not  what  I  easily  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  hut,  which  was 
fastened  slfghtiy  with  a  peg,  bush  fashion, 
and  I  presentiy  saw,  lying  on  the  low 
couch,  a  figure  covered  to  the  chin  with 
a  white  blanket,  a  fair-haired  corpse,  the 
calm,  waxen  face,  the  face  of  her  who  had 
been  Mrs.  Kaye's  pretty  handmaiden,  my 
fellow  traveller  from  Sydney,  Jim  Curtis  s 
sweetheart  or  wife,  Thunderbolt's  boy— poor 
Mary  Lawson.  A  newspaper  lay  upon  the 
floor,  and  on  the  little  bark  table  near  her 
was  a  laudanum  bottle  and  a  pannikin. 

We  buried  her  hard  by,  under  a  curra- 
jang  tree,  in  the  lonely  New  Eagland 
mountain  ranges. 

Now  Ready,  price  Sixpence, 
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CHAPTER  XZX. 


"  Mt  dear  boy,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Sir 
Peter,  now  at  one  end  of  the  study,  now 
at  the  other,  "  think  it  over.  Africa,  did 
yon  Bay  1  For  years  1  "So,  no,  yoa  don't 
msan  it  t  Make  it  months — and — and 
wouldn't  Vienna,  or  Paris,  or  Borne,  or — 
or— New  Yoib  even  do  as  well )  " 

"  They  might  do  every  whit  as  well — or 
ts  m,"  answered  Lance,  slowly.  "  Bat  I 
think  it  will  be  Africa." 

Kerertheless,  it  didn't  look  as  if  it  would 
be  A&ica — that  is  to  say  if,  as  might  be 
BDpposed  to  be  the  case,  a  journey  to 
A^ica  implied  a  little  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  woold-be  traveller.  He  was  leaning 
heavily  against  the  stady  mantelpiece, 
while  Sir  Peter  puraaed  his  peregrinations. 
Lady  Judith  had  in  no  wise  exaggerated 
in  her  portraitnre  of  Lance,  when  she  had 
described  him  as  looking  "the  wreck  of 
liiiDBelfL"  He  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
man  stonned  by  a  heavy  blow,  whom 
instinct  sends  crawling  ont  of  sight  while 
he  gets  his  breath  back  again. 

Sir  Peter  paused  in  front  of  the  young 
man,  executing  his  favoorita  heel  and  toe 
movement,  his  eyebrows  going  np  and 
down  with  the  motion.  One  terrible  half- 
honr  passed  in  Lance's  company  at  Liverpool 
had  revealed  to  him  the  true  state  of  his 
feelings  towards  Miss  Shore.  He  was 
afraid  of  raising  even  the  ghost  of  that 
terrible  half-honr  now,  yet  he  knew  that 
Lance  most  be  reasoned  with,  and  not 
allowed  in  a  sadden  raab  moment  to  rain 
hia  whole  fntare. 

' .'    .        !.■-•■ 


The  situation  seemed  to  him  to  require 
diplomatic  treatment,  and  he  felt  that  he 
hsid  a  great  many  threads  to  manipulate  at 
that  moment. 

He  racked  his  brains  to  think  of  the 
strongest  argument  he  could  bring  to  bear, 
and  after  tip-toeing,  and  going  back  on  his 
heels  for  aboat  a  minute  and  a  half, 
brought  out  the  remark,  "  Africa  is  a  long 
way  off,"  and  then  he  set  off  ronnd  the 
room  again. 

"  Yes,"  was  all  Lance's  reply. 
And — and,  my  dear  boy,  how  do  you 
mean  to  get  there  I "  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, from  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

Upon  my  life,  I  don't  care  twopence- 
halfpenny  about  that  All  I  care  about  is 
to  go  somewhere — do  something,  or  else  I 
shall  go  oat  of  my  mind." 

Sir  Peter  caught  at  the  word  "  do."  It 
brought  him  back  in  a  trice  from  the 
farther  end  of  the  room. 

"  Do  !  yes,  that's  it,  that's  it,  Lanca — it's 
something  to  do  that  you're  wanting  — 
occupation  ;  your  time  hangs  heavily. 
Occnpation,  my  dear  boy,  is  the  un- 
acknowledged necessity  of  exbtence.  It 
means  contentment  —  a  mind  at  rest." 
Here  he  stood  at  Lance's  side.  "  It  means 
quiet,  peacefulnesB,  tranquillity."  The  last 
word  found  him  at  the  other  end  of  the 

Lance  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  He 
had  walked  away  to  the  windoir,  and  now 
stood  looking  out  at  the  cedar  tree,  under 
which  he  had  more  than  once  established 
Miss  Shore  and  her  eaael ;  at  the  sloping 
garden-path  which  led  down  to  the  river- 
bank,  where  he  had  caught  sight  of  her  in 
hiding  among  the  reeds  and  osiers  ;  at  the 
winding  mountain  road,  up  which  he  had 
followed  her  in  his  effort  to  arrest  her 
death-daring  footsteps. 

i.  4..  '■!''    ■  '     ■.  'M  'J   iitfi 
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Oace  upon  tine  to^c  of  occimtioB  Sir 
PMet^s  aloqnenoe  grew  Apace.  Ee  drew  a 
tow^ing  jHctaie  oi  ike  general  defieienej 
in  fonde  and  workers  of  the  lai^r  portion 
of  benevolent  aoeieties — to  hear  him  speak 
one  w«rald  think  that  every  one  of  the 
dbiuritdble  institutions  of  England  was  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy — mourned  over 
hk  own  inability  to  devote  a  larger  portion 
of  his  time  to  their  good  work. 

<<But — there,  what  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  estate  and  Madge's '' 

Bat  here  he  broke  off  abruptly. 
Madge's  name  came  to  him  like  an  in- 
spiration. 

<<The  truth  of  it  is,"  he  said,  « Madge 
ought  to  get  married,  and  then  her  hus- 
band   could    look    after    hw  affairs 

I'm  always  at  work,  and  yet  I  can't  keep 
things  under.  Bedesdale  alone  would  take 
the  whole  of  a  man's  time;  and  Madge  never 
takes  the  slightest  interest  in  anything  con- 
nected with  it.  A  most  important  question 
has  arisen.  The  lawyers  have  written  again 
and  again  telling  Madge  that  the  estate 
adjoining  Bedesdale  has  come  into  the 
market,  and  unless  she  buys  it  up  the 
speculative  builder  will  get  hold  of  it 
and  Bedesdale  will  be  ruined ;  but  no, 
they  can't  get  her  to  give  them  her  atten- 
tion  " 

But  Bedesdale,  and  Madge's  neglect  of 
it,  evidently  had  no  attraction  for  Lance. 
He  left  hiis  stand  at  the  window  and 
crossed  the  room  towards  the  door. 

Sir  Peter  stood  in  his  way,  tip-toeing 
very  hard. 

"Don't  you  agree  with  me  that  she 
ought  to  get  married)  It's  dreadful  to 
thmk  of  that  young  woman  left  all  alone 
with  that  immense  property  on  her  hands, 
and  her  own  health  not  what  it  was.  She's 
far  from  strong,  Broughton  tells  me,  and 
ought  to  go  away  at  once." 

*<Well,  what's  to  prevent  her  getting 
married )  Heaps  of  men  would  jump  at 
the  chance  of  marrying  her,"  said  Lance 
absently. 

•'  My  dear  boy  1 "  cried  Sir  Peter  aghast, 
"  you  wouldn't  like  to  see  Madge  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  needy  adventurer ! " 

"I  should  hope  she'd  have  too  much 
sense  ever  to  do  such  a  thing,"  said  Lance, 
making  another  effort  to  get  to  the  door. 

Sir  Peter  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm : 

''My  dear  boy,  can  you  put  two  and 
two  together  and  find  that  they  make 
four)"  he  asked  energetically.  '^You 
want  something  to  do)  Well,  I've  told 
you  the  management  of  Madge's  property 


would  tahse  the  whole  of  a  man's  time. 
Ton  WBiUt  to  idbart  all  in  a  hurry  for  a 
journey — to — to weU,    say   to 


moon.  Madge  has  been  ordexed  by  her 
doctor  to  take  a  trip  in  predsely  tiie  same 
direction.    JKTow,  do  you  understand  1 " 

But  if  Lance  did  understand  he  did  not 
say  so.  He  stared  blankly  at  Sir  Peter, 
then  the  door  opening  at  that  moment  from 
the  other  side,  he  took  the  opporttmity 
and  made  his  escape. 

The  door  had  opened  to  admit  Mr. 
Stubbs.  Sir  Peter,  with  energy  and  a 
little  touch  of  irritability,  related  the  heads 
of  his  talk  with  Lance,  and  demanded  his 
sympathy  for  Madge  and  the  Bedesdale 
property. 

Mr.  Stubbs  knew  all  about  Bedesdale 
and  the  adjoining  land.  He  had  a  sugges- 
tion to  make,  and  he  made  it  with  a  great 
show  of  diffidence.  It  took  the  form  of 
a  question : 

"Was  the  estate  adjoining  Bedesdale 
a  good  paying  property,  and  of  the 
kind  that  Sb  Peter  had  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  had  talked  the  other  day  of  bay- 
ing one  to  settle  upon  Mr.  Cliva" 

Sir  Peter  caught  at  the  suggestion.  "It 
shall  be  seen  into,  Stubbs;  capital  idea!" 
he  cried,  gleefully.  Then  he  started  off  at 
once  to  confide  the  notion  to  some  one 
else — Lance,  if  he  could  find  him-— if  not 
to  Madge. 

Madge  had  come  downstairs  for  the  first 
time  that  day.  She  and  Lance  had  met  at 
the  luncheon-table,  but  had  scarcely  ex- 
changed a  word.  His  listless,  frowning 
face  had  set  her  shivering,  she  had  felt  as 
if  some  vast  ocean  had  suddenly  rolled  in 
between  them,  and  as  if  she  and  he  would 
never  again  stand  side  by  side  on  the  same 
shore.  Then  she  had  become  suddenly 
conscious  that  Mr.  Stubbs's  sleepy  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  own  face,  and  she  had 
made  a  great  effort  and  had  broken  into 
common-place  talk,  complaining  of  the  cold 
east  wind  which  hsid  set  in,  and  had  vowed 
that  winter  must  be  beginning ;  it  was 
like  a  November  day. 

Lady  Judith  had  recommended  her  to 
have  a  fire  made  in  her  little  boudoir,  and 
to  sit  there  all  the  afternoon.  Whereupon 
Madge  had  lighted  up  into  sudden  vehe- 
mence, had  declared  that  she  hated  the 
room  and  would  like  to  have  it  bricked  up. 
Then  she  had  risen  hastily  from  the  table 
and  had  thrown  at  Mr.  Stubbs  one  angry 
furtive  look  which  had  said  :  ''  I  hate  yoUi 
I  defy  you,  I  mean  to  assert  myself  and  to 
I  get  back  a  clear  conscience.'' 
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Mr.  Stubbfi's  acknowtodgement  for  this 
oonrtesy  was  to  say  in  a  low  voice  as  he 
held  open  the  door  for  her  to  pass  oat : 
''  Be  cautious,  madam,  this  is  a  crisia" 
After  luncheon,  Laace  had  followed  Sir 
Peter  into  his  study  to  announoe  his 
intended  journey  to  Africa,  and  Madge 
had  wrapped  a  thidk  shawl  aboirt  her  and 
had  gone  wandering  out  into  the  garden. 
A  chiU  air  was  blowing ;  winter  assuredly 
was  not  yet  setting  m,  but  the  most  golden 
of  the  golden  dajs  were  over.  Madge, 
weak  still  from  her  short,  sharp  illness, 
felt  the  bracing  wind  too  strong  for  her ; 
she  turned  down  a  sheltered  alley-— a  little 
bit  of  shrubbery  leading  off  the  flower- 
garden — ^where  the  larches  entwined  their 
long  feathery  boughs  overhead,  and  the 
dappled  Mue  sky  showed  here  and  there  in 
pi^hee. 

She  walked  up  and  down  with  quick 
yet  weak  footsteps,  the  echo  of  Mr.  Stubbs's 
wanung  still  in  her  ears.  A  crieis  in 
Lance's  life  was  it  %  She  knew  that  just 
as  wdl  as  he  did.  Why  his  futmre 
positively  trembled  in  the  balanoe.  Now 
dkl  it  behove  her  who  had  dared  to 
take  his  future  in  hand  and  to  say,  "  It  is 
for  his  happiness  that  my  wealth  and  my 
love  should  be  given  to  blm,"  to  finish  the 
work  she  had  b^n,  to  continue  to  steep 
her  soul  in  deceit  in  order  to  assure  to  him 
this  wealth  and  lovet  Or  on  the  other 
hand  should  she  go  to  him  and  say: 
**  Lance,  hear  my  confession ;  I  have  done 
my  best  to  break  your  heart  with  my 
supreme  folly,  do  now  what  I  had  bettcnr 
have  let  you  do  at  the  first — ^ohoose  your 
fature  for  yourself." 

A  stupendous  effort,  a  courage  all  but 
heroic  this  latter  course  would  demand. 
She  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  path 
Mking  herself  if  it  were  in  her  power  to 
do  thu  thing — to  lose  for  ever  the  chance  of 
winning  his  love,  to  see  him,  perhaps,  in  hot 
faaate  and  desperation,  fling  himself  head- 
long into  poverty  and  ruin. 

As  she  stood  thus  asking  herself  tlttse 
momentous  questions,  Lance  passed  along 
slowly  at  the  end  of  her  shady  path.  A 
Budden  rush  of  courage  seemed  to  come 
to  her.  "  Now  or  never  it  must  be,"  she 
said  to  herself.  She  waved  her  hand  to  him. 
He  caught  sight  of  her  among  the  shadows 
ef  the  larches,  and  went  to  meet  her. 

"  I  was  going  to  the  stables  to  give  some 
special  directions  about  my  hunters — I 
want  them  well  looked  after  while  I'm 
away,"  he  said,  intent  on  1)reaking  the 
news  of  his  intended  departure  to  her. 


Madge  for  the  moment  could  not  speak. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face  as  they  stood 
there  in  the  breezy  sunlight;  he  looked 
down  into  hers.  Each  felt  thrilled  with 
a  sudden  sharp  pity  for  the  other^s  changed 
white  face. 

Madge  was  conacience-smitten  and  silent. 
Lance  not  being  conscience-smitten  had 
words  to  express  his  pity.  "What  has 
pulled  you  down  in  this  way,  Madge  t "  he 
asked.  "  Gome  indoors,  the  Inreeze  is  too 
strong  for  you." 

Madge  laid  her  kand  upon  his  urm. 

<<  One  moment,  Lance,  I  want  to  speak 
to  you,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  tremulous  tone. 

More  than  this  her  lips  were  absolutely 
incapable  of. 

Lance  looked  a  little  surprised  at  her 
flushing  downcast  face.  '*What  is  it, 
Madge  1 "  he  asked,  kindly ;  and  Madge's 
lips  parted  as  if  to  speak,  but  still  the 
words  would  not  come. 

But  though  het  lips  were  silent,  her 
thoughts  were  clamorous.  ''It  must  be 
now  or  never,  Madge  Cohen,"  those 
thoughts  seemed  to  say.  '*  Make  up  your 
mind  at  once  whidi  it  must  be,  a  fidl  con- 
fession, or  lips  for  ever  more  to  be  sealed." 

She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot 

"Lance,  when  are  you  going  away)" 
she  asked,  presently,  in  &e  same  low, 
nervous  tone  as  before. 

Paraphrased,  her  question  would  have 
been : 

''Will  you  give  me  another  chance  of 
makmg  my  confession  1 — ^the  words  won't 
come  to  my  lips  to-day." 

"To-morrow  morning  before  you  are 
down,"  he  answered,  "I  shall  go  straight 
away  to  Paris,  and  make  up  my  mind 
when  I  get  there  what  I  shidl  do  with 
myself.  I've  prepared  Uncle  Peter  for 
my  being  away  a  long  time — ^but  of  course 
I  shall  write." 

The  mingled  hopelessness  and  reckless- 
ness in  his  tone  frightened  her.  She 
seized  his  hands  impetuously  in  hers. 

"  Oh,  don't  go — don't  go,"  she  implored. 
"Lance,  Lance,  if  you  do,  you  will  break 
my  heart" 

Every  other  thought  was  swamped  now 
in  the  fear  lest  this  might  be  a  final 
parting. 

Lance  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  This 
was  Madge  in  a  new  light 

"  I  don't  think  you  Imow — ^I  don't  think 
you  understand,"  he  began  after  a 
moment's  pause. 

"Yes,  I  do  know,  I  do  understand,'' 
she    intemipted    impetuously    and   ner- 
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Yoasly  as  before,  *'I  know  how  you — 

pitied  her "  she  eonld  not  bring  the 

word  "  loved  "  to  her  lipe. 

'*  Madge,"  he  intermpted  sharply,  ''  pity 
doesn't  crush  a  man  into  the  dost  and 
tiiJce  aU  the  Ufe  out  of  him." 

Madge  grew  white  and  whiter. 

She  let  go  his  hands  suddenly,  as  if 
they  stung  her.  But  still  she  cried  de> 
spairingly,  ''Don't  go,  don't  go;  oh,  why 
should  jou  let  this^  this  sorrow  ruin  your 
whole  life." 

'*  A  man  must  fight  through  his  troubles 
in  his  own  fashion,  Madge ;  this  is  my  way 
of  fighting  through  mine,"  he  answered 
gravely.  "But  come  indoors — ^this  east 
wind  is  too  strong  for  you — and  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  tell  me  there." 

In  silence  they  went  back  to  the  house 
together,  Madge  nerving  herself  as  befit 
she  could  for  what  lay  before  her.  '*In 
half  an  hour  it  must,  it  will  be,  all  over," 
she  said  to  herself,  "and  he  will  either 
hate  me  and  curse  me  to  my  face,  or  he  will 
forgive  me  and  help  me  to  tell  Sir  Peter 
of  my  other  deceit." 

She  led  the  way  to  the  smallest  and 
sunniest  of  the  drawing-rooms,  but  still 
kept  her  thick  shawl  wrapped  around  her. 
He  shut  the  door  as  they  entered.  Madge 
stood  before  him  flushing  and  trembling, 
'*  Lance,  Lance,"  she  said  in  a  voice  half- 
choked  with  tearp,  ^'the  words  will  not 
come " 

He  took  her  hands  in  his,  "Why, 
what  can  there  be  that  you  should  be 
afraid  to  tell  me,  Madge  t"  he  asked  in 
kindly  astonishment 

The  door-handle  turned  at  this  moment 
and  Mr.  Stubbs  entered  the  room.  Madge 
started,  but  did  not  attempt  to  withdraw 
her  hands  from  Lance's  grasp.  Mr. 
Stubbs's  face  had  possibly  never  before 
been  seen  with  so  ominous  a  look  on  it. 
His  lips  said  respectfully  enough,  "Sir 
Peter  is  looking  everywhere  for  you,  Mrs. 
Cohen,"  but  his  narrowing  eyes  said,  "  take 
care,  only  half  your  secret  is  yours  to 
confess,  the  other  half  is  mine." 

Madge  felt  that  he  had  played  the  spy 
on  her.  She  lost  her  self-control  utterly, 
her  tears  came  in  a  flood  now,  her  head 
bowed  on  Lance's  hands,  which  she  grasped 
convulsively  in  her  own. 

"  Don't  go,  don't  go,"  was  all  that  she 
could  say.  "  Don't  go,  Lance,  or  it  will 
break  my  heart." 

,And  Lance,  looking  down  on  her  won- 
deringly  and  rememfasring  old  love  pas- 
sages in  days  gone  by,  thought  he  read 


the  meaning  of  her  passionate  tears  and 
halting  words,  and  felt  his  own  purpose 
falter. 

"  Capital  idea !  capital  idea  1 "  said  Sir 
Peter,  coming  into  the  room  as  Mr.  Stubbs 
backed  out  of  it  "They're  in  here  together, 
did  you  say  —  the  very  thing !  Capital 
fellow  Stubbs  is — ^knew  he  was,  though  Lady 
Judith  had  so  much  to  say  about  him. 
Well  I've  got  something  special  to  say  to 
you  two  young  people.  You  know  how 
you've  been  bothered  lately,  Madge,  with 
letters  from  the  lawyers  about  the  land 
adjoining  Hedesdalet  Well,  Mr.  Stubbs 
suggests  that  instead  of  you  buying  it  and 
getting  more  responsibilities  and  anxieties 
on  your  shoulders,  I  should  buy  it  for 
Lance — eh,  do  you  see  now,  and  settle  it 
on  him  i  Eh,  do  you  understand,  Madge 
— and — and  then — then,  don't  you  see, 
don't  you  understand — it's  all  in  a  nut- 
shell ?    Well  1  if  I  must  speak  out " 

But  Lance  interrupted  him  here.  It 
was  his  hands  that  held  Madge's  now,  not 
Madge's  that  held  his,  and  he  answered 
Sir  Peter  with  his  eyes  bent  on  her  bowed 
head,  ''I  understand  you,  at  any  rate, 
Uncle  Peter,  and  it  shall  be  as  you  wish." 


SALMON. 


When  Fluellen,  on  the  field  of  Agin- 
court,  not  content  with  asserting  that  there 
was  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  "  also  more- 
over" a  river  in  Monmouth,  ventured 
further  to  declare  that  there  were  "salmons 
in  both,"  he  perilled  his  self-beetowed  re- 
putation as  "  a  goot  man  in  all  particu- 
larities," inasmuch  as  there  are  neither 
"  salmons  "  in  the  rivers  of  Macedon,  nor 
indeed  in  any  of  the  waters  which  help  to 
feed  the  Mediterranean,  though  they  are 
met  with  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Northern  hemisphere  lying  north  of 
35* ;  and  Sir  John  Boss  assures  us  that  he 
found  them  so  numerous  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  that  one  hundred  pounds  could  be 
bought  for  an  old  knife,  and  that  an 
Esquimaux  would  dispose  of  a  stone 
weight  merely  in  the  form  of  "hors 
d'oeuvre." 

Though  the  ancients  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  some  members  of  the 
family,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  king 
of  fiah  himself,  the  "  salmo  salar."  The 
Greeks  naake  no  reference  to  him ;  Pliny, 
indeed,  knew  that  he  frequented  the  rivers 
of  Aquitania ;  and  Ausonius,  in  his  poem 
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on  the  Moselle,  sang  his  beauties  and  edible 
qualities  : 

Kor  will  I  pass  the  gUsteninfc  salmon  by, 
With  crimson  flesh  within,  of  sparkling  dye  ; 

bat  it  was  reserved  for  the  soldiers  of 
C»3ari  when,  on  their  victorioos  march 
towards  Graol  and  Britain,  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  to  behold  the  fish 
clearing  his  joyous  way  upwards  as  he 
made  his  ascent  irom  the  sea.  Bat 
obstacles  snch  as  availed  not  to  hinder  the 
introduction  of  the  far-famed  oysters  of 
Satapise,  interposed  between  the  delicious 
"salmo  salar  "  and  the  jaded  palate  of  the 
Roman  epicure;  for  the  Alps,  a  mighty 
barrier,  rose  between,  and  the  great  secret 
of  packing  fish  in  ice  was  discovered  by 
Dempster,  of  Dunnichen,  many  hundreds 
of  years  too  late  to  facilitate  the  supply  of 
the  Roman  market. 

Strange  stories  have  been  told  of  "  the 
samon,  the  most  stately  fyssh  that  any  man 
maye  an^e  to  in  fresh  water,"  as  Dame 
Juliana  JBemers  calls  him.  Olaus  Magnus 
speaks  admiringly  of  a  procession  of 
salmon  shining  in  glittering  panoply  of 
silver,  sweeping  onwards  like  an  invading 
anny,  swimming  as  wild  geese  fly,  in  a 
wedge;  some  large  old  salmoness  at  the 
apex  of  the  triangle,  and  young  males  at 
the  base.  On  a  forced  march,  so  some 
would  have  us  believe,  they  accomplish 
thirty  miles  in  an  hour — their  rate  of 
swimming  being  really  from  two  to  three. 
According  to  Fuller,  being  "  both  bow  and 
arrow,"  they  can  shoot  themselves  out  of 
water  to  an  incredible  height,  which  Twiss, 
in  his  "  Travels  in  Ireland,"  puts  at  fourteen 
feet;  while  Scrope  considers  six  or  seven 
feet  much  nearer  the  truth.  Frank  Buck- 
land,  however,  observed  certain  "  speckled 
enthusiasts"  leaping  to  a  height  of  nine 
feet  in  their  efforts  to  gain  an  unassisted 
passage  over  a  dam  in  the  river  Coquet 
Lord  Lovat,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  salmon 
leap,  where,  in  consequence  of  local  con- 
formation, a  kettle  of  boiling  water  can  be 
Bo  placed,  that  the  fish  literally  jump  into 
it  and  are  boiled. 

The  value  set  upon  salmon  in  this 
country  has  always  been  considerable,  and 
a  long  series  of  statutes  following  in  solemn 
procession  bears  testimony  to  the  ready 
ear  which  Parliament  has  ever  lent  to  the 
fisherman's  complaint.  That  great  Palla- 
dium of  English  liberties.  Magna  Gharta, 
stipulated,  rather  perhaps  with  a  view  to 
convenience  of  navigation  than  to  the 
movements  of  salmon,  that  all  weirs 
throughout  England,  except  by  the  sea 


coast,  should  be  utterly  put  down;  and 
during  the  early  Edwards  and  Henrys, 
many  fierce  and  sweeping  denunciations 
were  hurled  at  the  heads  of  evil  doers  who 
destroyed  the  brood  of  fish  and  gave  them 
to  the  swine.  That  our  ancestors  were 
possessed  of  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  salmon  than  is  usually  supposed 
may  be  inferred  from  the  enactment  of 
close-time  in  the  Yorkshire  rivers  from 
'*the  Nativity  of  Oar  Lady,  unto  Saint 
Martin's  Day  " — fifth  of  September  to  the 
eleventh  of  November — as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First ;  whUe  an  old 
Scotch  statute,  subsequently  embodied 
into  the  English  code,  provided  that  there 
should  be  left  in  all  weirs  a  gap  of  such 
M)zQ  that  a  three-year-old  pi^  might  turn 
round  in  it  without  touching  the  gap 
with  snout  or  tail.  Franciscus  Tolensis, 
writing  the  life  of  Thomas  k  Kempis — 
fourteenth  century — tells  us  that  the  love 
of  that  pious  man  for  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Psalms  was  likened  by  his  brother 
monks  to  their  own  love  for  salmoa  For 
centuries  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  claimed 
an  offering  of  the  fish,  on  the  ground  that 
when  the  great  church  of  Saint  Peter  was 
consecrated  by  the  Apostle  himself,  it  was 
endowed  with  a  tithe  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  river  on  whose  bank  it 
stands.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  *  the 
Third,  a  petition  presented  to  the  King 
prating  that  no  salmon  might  be  taken 
between  Gravesend  and  Henley,  during 
the  winter  months,  concluded  with  the 
words,  "  If  it  please  your  Highness  thus  to 
make  order,  all  your  people  repairing  to 
London,  or  bordering  the  river,  shall  buy 
as  good  a  salmon  for  two  shillings  as  they 
now  get  for  ten."  And  this  brings  to 
notice  the  question  of  the  comparative  cost 
of  salmon  in  times  ancient  and  modem. 
The  Duke  of  Ormond  told  Evelyn  that  the 
fish  were  so  plentiful  in  the  Irish  streams 
that  they  were  hunted  with  dogs,  and  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  writing  1638,  states  that 
the  fishery  at  Derry  produced  that  year 
two  hundred  and  forty  tons  of  salmon, 
which  sold  at  fifteen  pounds  per  ton. 

One  Richard  Franck,  a  Gromwellian 
trooper,  who  made  an  angling  tour  through 
Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  writ- 
ing of  Stirling,  remarks  that  the  "  burgo- 
masters are  compelled  to  enforce  an  ancient 
statute,  enjoining  masters  not  to  oblige 
their  servants  to  feed  on  salmon  more  than 
three  times  a  week.  The  price  of  salmon 
formerly,"  he  adds,  "  did  not  exceed  six- 
pence." A  similar  regulation  is  also  alluded 
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to  in  connection  with  the  hoase  of  lepers 
at  Glonoester,  the  object,  in  this  case,  being 
to  render  the  servants  less  liable  to  leprosy ; 
a  disease  which  was  supposed  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  eatbg  fish.  It  is  but  right  to 
add  that  no  corroboration  of  stories  such 
as  these  could  be  obtaiued  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  salmon  fisheries  in  1860. 
When  once  we  enter  the  present  century, 
however,  no  more  is  heard  about  the  low 
price  of  salmon,  which  is  stated  to  have 
become  too  dear  to  be  used  by  the  lower 
orders  in  Scotland  in  1805,  while  its  price 
in  England  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  the  laird,  who,  visiting  a  London 
hotel  with  his  gOly,  ordered  a  beefsteak 
for  himself,  and  *'  salmon  for  the  laddia" 
On  paying  his  reckoning  he  discovered,  to 
his  chagnn^  that  he  had  to  pay  a  shilliug 
for  his  4>wn  dinner,  and  a  guinea  for  the 
laddie's. 

Owing  to  various  causes — such  as  drain- 
age, pollution,  and  the  formation  of  weirs  too 
high  for  them  to  get  over,  salmon  some- 
times forsake  certain  rivers,  as  the  Wear — 
which  furnished  the  monastic  houses  of 
Durham  with  rich  supplies  of  the  venison 
of  the  waters  for  their  refectories  on  fast 
days — the  Thames,  Stour,  Itchen,  and 
Medway.  In  fact,  between  dams  and  poUu- 
tion«  the  condition  of  the  fish  has  been 
likened  to  that  of  horses  in  a  steeple-chase, 
who,  besides  beiogrequired  tonegotiate  their 
fences,  should  at  the  same  time  be  compelled 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with  car- 
bonic-acid gas.  Formerly,  there  was  a  good 
fishery  just  above  the  place  where  the 
Severn  tunnel  now  passes  beneath  the  bed 
of  the  river;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
boring  operations  and  the  blasting,  the  fish 
have  wholly  forsaken  that  part  of  the 
stream.  The  chief  case  of  entire  extinction 
in  Scotland  is  that  of  the  Clyde,  in 
prophetic  allusion  to  which,  perhaps,  it  is, 
that  the  heraldic  arms  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  comprise  a  salmon  with  a  ring  in 
'  its  nose,  and  literally  "up  a  tree.''  Like 
instances  may  be  cited  in  other  lands ;  up 
to  1798,  salmon  were  largely  caught  in  the 
Connecticut  river,  but  none  were  seen 
there  again  until  about  1875,  when  they 
began  to  reappear  as  the  direct  result  of 
planting  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  the 
stream  some  three  years  previously.  *'  No 
salmon,"  says  Walton,  *<are  of  such  excellent 
taste  as  those  of  the  Thames ; ''  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century — ^when  a 
single  net-maker  in  Fenchurch  Street  is 
said  to  have  been  paid  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  nets  to  be  used  in  the 


river — it  was  nothing  unusual  for  twenty 
salmon  to  be  taken  at  a  single  haul  in 
Chelsea  Reach.  From  1794  to  1814,  salmon 
were  commonly  taken  at  Boulter's  lock 
near  Tajilow ;  and  as  recently  as  1820,  a 
boy  in  a  ferryboat  at  Laleham  was  in  the 
habit  of  catching  seventy  or  eighty  a  day, 
with  a  rod  and  line  hanging  over  his  hoat 
while  plying  to  and  fro  across  the  stream. 
But  though  large  numbers  of  salmon  babies, 
from  the  glass  nursery  at  South  Kensington, 
have  been  turned  into  the  river  at  Staines, 
Windsor,  and  elsewhere,  only  one  or  two 
fish  have  been  taken  in  recent  years.^ 

For  ages  the  picturesque  practice  of 
** burning  the  water"  was  carried  on  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  spearing  of 
gravid  fish  on  the  c^awnin^  heds  was  aa 
old,  and,  especially  on  the  Tweed,  highly 
popidar  sport  Amid  the  glare  of  pine 
torches  reflected  irom  cliff,  wood,  and 
water,  and  the  accompaniment  of  yells^  and 
laughter  provoked  by  sundry  duckings, 
the  scene  was,  without  doubt,  sufficiency 
exciting.  Who  but  remembers  the  de- 
scription in  "  Guy  Mannering :  " 

*Tifl  bHtbe  along  tiw  midziight  tide 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide 
On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear, 
And  l^df  al  plunge  the  forked  spear. 
Boek,  wood,  and  scaur  emerging  bright, 
JB'Ung  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light. 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears, 
liike  genii  armed  with  fiery  spears ; 

but  the  sport  was  ahamefully  wasteful  and 
destructive,  and  was  declared  illegal  in 
1857;  not,  however^  until  it  had  been 
abolished  in  Canada  and  even  in  the  waters 
of  Labrador. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  something  con- 
cerning the  habits  and  life-history  of  the 
fish  itself,  of  which  honest,  but,  as  r^ards 
salmon,  utterly  ignorant  Izaak  Walton 
remarks,  that,  '*like  some  persons  of 
honour  and  riches,  which  have  both  their 
summer  and  winter  houses,  he  uses  the 
fresh  water  for  summer  and  the  salt  water 
for  winter." 

It  is  usually  said  that  he  is  a  sea  fish ; 
but  other  migratory  fishes,  as  the  shad 
and  lamprey,  who  live  in  the  sea  and 
resort  to  fresh  water  to  breed,  ascend  the 
rivers,  breed  at  once  and  return.  Not  so 
the  salmon ;  and  the  problem  still  awaits 
solution  :  where  is  his  home  t 

Much  additional  confusion  has  been  im- 
ported into  the  natural  history  of  thesalmon, 
owing  to  the  number  of  names  by  which 
the  fish  is  known  durbg  various  stages  of 
his  existence  in  different  localities,  pre- 
eminent   among     them     bemg    "parr," 
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^'smolt,"  and  "grike,"  indicatiye  of  m 
cessm  eras  of  developement,  oulminatinj^ 
in  the  salmon.  Eren  two  hundred  years 
ago  this  oemfosion  of  names  was  matter 
of  observation  and  complaint  Gaptain 
fVanck,  speaking  of  the  varions  names 
ffvwx  in  EfDgland  to  the  brood  of  salmon 
says  :  "  la  the  S.  they  call  him  '  samlet;' 
but  if  yon  step  to  the  W.  he  is  better 
known  as  '  skegger ; '  in  the  E.  they  avow 
Urn  ' peak ; '  to  the  N.  ' brood'  and  4ock-* 
sper ; '  so  fram  thence  to  a  '  town,'  then  to 
a  salmon." 

"These  and  others,"  says  Walton,  not 
throwing  naioh  additional  light  npon  the 
subject,  ''Kay  be  fidi  of  another  kind, 
difiPedng  as  we  know  a  herring  and  a 
pilcher  do." 

It  was  an  early  opinion,  supported  by 
the  «ithority  of  Bondeletias,  that  the 
spawn  of  the  salmon  was  shed  and  hatched 
in  die  sea ;  bat  it  has  long  been  known 
that  tlM  iA  caai  only  repeat  the  story  of 
ite  fairth,  by  ascending  from  the  salt  water 
to  fresh,  when  the  female  scoops  oat  a  nest, 
OK  redd,  as  it  is  called,  with  her  tail,  and 
biories  the  ^gs  after  they  have  been  fer- 
tilised by  her  male  companion,  who  em* 
plqrs  rach  spare  tkne  as  he  may  have  in 
nudiing  open-moathed  upon  evwy  other 
male  wlio  comes  in  sight 

Each*  fish  has  eight  hondred  or  nine 
hundred  ov»  per  poand  weight,  so  that  a 
sbgle  twenty-poami  salmon  may  yield  as 
many  as  eighteen  thoosand  eggs — the  seed 
sown  to  prodace  the  salmon  harveii^  of 
the  Severn  alone  varies  from  ten  millions 
to  twenty-five  millions  a  year — ^the  spawn- 
ing season  continues  from  about  tiie  end 
of  October  to  the  close  of  January,  and  the 
eggs  are  hatched  out  in  periods  varying 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  ^rty 
days,  depending  on  temperature. 

The  tiny  water  babies  make  tb^  d^but 
resembUag  elips  of  pink  gam,  «ach 
with  a  little  round  head  and  a  yellow- 
ish bead,  about  the  size  of  a  lenkon  pip, 
attaclMd  beneath.  For  six  weeks  or  so, 
the  newly  hatched  fish,  or  *'alevin," 
remains  a  helpless  infant^  breathiog  the 
air  in  the  water  like  an  adult  fish,  but 
subsisting  on  the  oily  contents  of  its 
forage  bf^,  and,  when  ^s  is  absorbed,  the 
fish  becomes  perfectly  developed  and  is 
about  an  indi  and  a  half  in  length. 

But  Fortune  has  already  smiled  upon 
him,  if  he  have  escaped  the  slaughter  of 
the  innocents ;  the  larv»  of  insects,  floods, 
droughts,  and  severe  frosts  alike  destroy 
the  ova,  greedy  trout  eagerly  scramble  for 


and  rats  are 
him,  to  say 


*  them — five  hundred  fish  eggs  have  been 
\ken  from  the  maw  of  one  trout — even 
noLon  themselves  are  not  above  suspimons 
ov  ^nnibalism  in  making  a  meal  on  their 
owV  'r  it  may  be  their  neighbour's  eggs, 
and\  used  formerly  to  see  salmon  ova, 
preserV  '  in  salt,  sold  in  fisyng-tackle 
shops  ai^  "^it  And  in  the  case  of  the 
young  pv  also,  the  theory  of  the 
survival  oi\  ^  fittest  becomes  rather  the 
survival  of\       luckiest:;   ducks,  swans, 

\Jying  in  wait  to  devour 
k  >^  of  fish  themselves, 
few  of  which  do  V  \t  one  time  or  ot^er, 
make  the  young  sk  \  their  prey.  Nor 
can  the  fowls  of  the  "Vk  held  guiltless ; 
tibe  ktngfiriier  has  be^  jeen  to  take  six 
young  fish  out  of  a  pool  within  an  hour ; 
knavish  orows,  with  keen,  rapacious  eyes, 
for  ever  haunt  the  weirs ;  and  there  is  the 
''lone  hem,"  too,  of  wUch  the  Laureate 
sang,  who  as  he 

Foi^ets  his  melaaoholy 
Lets  down  his  other  leg,  and  stretching,  dreams 
Of  goodly  supper  in  the  distant  pool. 

And  in  addition  to,  and  quite  as  active  as 
these  natural  enemies  of  the  salmon,  there 
is  man,  and  espedally  man  the  poacher. 
Thus  as  with  Virgil's  bees,  so  also  with 
the  youthful  parr  not  yet  transcoloured 
into  smelts : 
Turn  varise  illudent  species,  atque  era  f erarum. 

When  about  a  couple  of  years  old,  for  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  samlet  migrates 
at  the  beginning  of  his  second  or  third 
year,  the  young  fish  is  seized  with  a 
yearning  to  make  his  first  visit  to  the  sea. 
He  assumes  a  new  tourist  suit  for  the 
occasion,  without  which,  indeed,  the  salt 
water  would  prove  fatal  to  hhn.  The 
dark  transverse  bands  on  his  sides  yield 
to  a  bright  covering  of  shimmering  scales, 
arrayed  in  which — true  knights  in  silver 
armour— 4^e  mnolts^  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  set  forUi  to  view  the  world  of 
waters,  as  the  old  couplet  has  it : 

The  first  flood  in  May 
Takea  the  smolts  away.] 

On  their  way  down  stream  the  young 
salmon,  ''saved  tod^y,  to^norrow  to  be 
slain,"  encounter  many  foes ;  and  if  they 
are  successful  in  eluding  their  assailants, 
perhaps  some  five  per  cent,  of  the  hatched 
out  ova  live  to  reach  the  sea^  And  here 
our  knowledge  somewhat  abruptly  ends; 
how  long  they  stay,  what  they  do,  and 
when  they  return,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  is 
at  any  rate  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  in 
fresh  water  their  enemies  live  and  are 
mighty,  in  the  sea  their  name  will  be 
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legion;  and  a  calculation  has  been  made 
according  to  whichi  only  one  salmon's  egg 
in  a  thoosand  deposited  by  the  parent 
ever  becomes  a  fish  fit  for  hnman  food. 
From  the  time,  then,  that  the  smolt  passes 
to  the  sea,  nothing  is  really  known  about 
him.  He  remains  in  the  sea  ''a  certain 
time,"  and  it  is  usually  believed  that  the 
smolts  who  go  down  one  spring,  return  as 
grilse  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  weight  in 
the  summer  of  the  following  year ;  and  the 
theory  has  been  popular  that  salmon,  like 
swallows,  returned  to  their  former  quarters, 
a  belief  which  Frank  Buckland  fervently 
hoped  was  truci  "as  most  salmon  were 
being  bred  in  his  kitchen." 

The  question  has  been  often  aaked  what 
leads  the  grilse  to  seek  the  river  at  the 
time  they  dof  The  reply  which  first 
suggests  itself  is  to  spawn,  but  as  they  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  do  so  for  probably 
another  three  months,  other  solutions  have 
been  offered,  as  for  instance,  that  they 
resort  to  fredi  water  to  get  rid  of  the  sea 
lice,  or  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  such 
mighty  Nimrods  of  the  deep  as  seals, 
porpoises,  or  dog  -  fish ;  failing  which 
reasons,  we  can  only  fall  back  upon  in- 
stinct in  explanation  of  this  primary 
characteristic  of  the  king  of  British  rivers. 
At  any  rate,  in  early  spring,  and  through 
the  summer  and  autumn  months,  they 
come  from  the  sea,  swimming,  leaping, 
and  struggling  up  the  rivers,  bright-coated 
and  silvery ;  and  in  winter  spawning  time 
comes  on.  Meantime,  the  parent  fish 
having  performed  their  reproductive  func- 
tions, pass  down  again  in  spring  to  the  sea 
as  kelts,  the  silver  sadly  tarnished,  the 
jaws  elongated,  the  tip  of  the  lower  one 
armed  with  a  long  cartilaginous  hook 
analogous  to  a  deer's  horn,  which  disap- 
pears when  the  salmon  is  not  breeding, 
fins  and  tail  torn  and  lacerated — ^the  very 
impersonation  of  misery  and  starvation ; 
for  in  firesh  water  the  salmon  eats  little  or 
nothing,  subsisting  on  the  store  of  fat 
which  its  diet  of  fish  fry,  crustaceans,  etc , 
has  enabled  it  to  acquire  while  in  the  sea. 
Thus,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
large  numbers  of  emaciated  and  exhausted 
kelts  perish  miserably  while  still  in  the 
rivers,  a  prey  to  starvation  and  disease. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  spawned 
fish  who  die,  and  corrupt  the  long  and 
swiftly  -  flowing  streams  on  the  Pacific 
slope  of  America,  that  a  belief  has  there 
arisen  that  salmon  invariably  die  spawn- 
ing. 

With  regard  to  questions  such  as  the 


longevity  of  salmon,  the  size  to  which  it 
may  attain,  and  the  number  of  visits  it 
makes  to  the  sea,  our  information  muat  be 
confessed  to  be  somewhat  meagre.  Bacon 
limits  his  age  to  ten  years;  Willoughby 
says  that  he  requires  six  years  to  reach  his 
prime ;  whQe  others  again  are  equally  con- 
fident that  he  attains  his  full  siie  in  half 
that  period. .  Buckland  mentions  the 
capture  of  a  marked  salmon,  which  was 
seven  or  eight  pounds  when  marked,  and 
having  been  loose  seven  years,  was  found 
to  have  grown  to  twenty-six  pounds,  which 
does  not  show  a  very  rapid  growth  in 
mature  fish.  It  may  be  assumed,  however, 
of  a  forty -pound  salmon,  that  he  is  an 
eight  year  old  fish,  and  probably  more. 
As  a  rule,  the  larger  the  river,  the  krger 
the  salmon  it  produces;  fish  over  twenty 
pounds  being  quite  common  on  the  Severn, 
while  on  the  XJsk  anything  over  thirty 
pounds  is  exceptional.  The  biggest  fish  re- 
corded as  having  been  taken  in  the  Severn, 
was  a  sixty-four-pound  in  1873,  described 
to  the  chairman  of  the  fishery  board  by  an 
eye-witness  as  being,  '*  as  thick  round  the 
waist  as  our  farm  girL"  There  are  many 
well-authenticated  cases  of  salmon  caught  in 
the  Tweed  exceeding  seventy  poundsweight 
but  the  largest  specimen  known  to  have 
been  captured  in  British  waters,  was  one  ot 
eighty-three  pounds,  taken  in  a  net>in  the 
year  1821,  though  salmon  of  as  much  as 
one  hundred  pounds  weight  are  said  to 
have  been  caught  in  Califoinia.  Frank 
Buckland  observes  that  on  one  day  in  the 
month  of  August,  1879,  there  were  in 
London  six  salmon  whose  aggregate  weight 
exceeded  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds. 

To  more  common  evils  hindering  the 
growth  of  salmon,  must  be  added  the  out- 
break of  "  Saprolegnia  ferox,"  a  cutaneous 
disease  resembling  ringworm,  which,  since 
it  was  first  noticed  in  the  Esk  some 
ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  has  unquestion- 
ably slain  thousands  of  fish.  The  disease, 
which  is  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
country,  having  been  observed  also  in 
Siberia  and  British  Columbia,  appears  in 
its  early  stages  as  a  slight  ulceration  of  the 
surface  skin.  By-and-bye,  however,  the 
spots  become  more  numerous,  and  sink 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  flesh  until  the 
hapless  salmon  is  literally  devoured  alive 
by  the  fungoid  growth,  which  gradually 
extends  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body.  The  disease,  which  is  caused  by  a 
very  curious  fungus,  found  in  fresh  water 
only,  has,  in  all  probability,  always  existed 
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sporadically ;  but  under  certain  conditions, 
of  which  we  are  imperfectly  informed^  it 
suddenly  assumes  an  epidemic  character. 
As  many  as  fourteen  thousand  fine  fish 
hava  been  destroyed  by  '^saprolegnia''  in 
the  waters  of  the  classic  Tweed  in  the 
course  of  a  single  season ;  and  as  many  as 
six  hundred  diseased  fish  were,  in  1882, 
removed  from  a  small  river  like  the  Lune. 
The  present  state  of  the  British  salmon 
fishing  presents  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment upon  the  condition  of  things  which 
prevailed  some  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  Boyal  Commission,  in  1860,  found  the 
English  fisheries  in  as  low  a  state  as  was 
compatible  with  bare  existence.  In  1863 
the  annual  produce  of  the  salmon  rivers 
in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  to 
be  worth  about  eighteen  thousand  pounds, 
which  increased,  after  seven  years'  protec- 
tion, to  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  1868 ; 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  1877  ; 
and  to  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  in  1883. 

The  fisheries,  of  Ireland  and  Scotland — 
though  never  so  decayed  as  those  of 
England  and  Wales — have  also  revived, 
so  that  the  gross  value  of  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
now  be  assumed  to  be  much  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling.  The  total 
capital  invested  probably  exceeds  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  while  employment  and 
recreation  is  afforded  to  some  twenty 
thousand  net  fishermen  and  ten  thousand 
anglers  yearly. 

The  happy  invention,  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston,  in  Scotland,  about  the  year 
1827,  of  the  salmon  stair,  or  fish  pass, 
whereby  the  surplus  water  flowing  over 
is  made  available  for  enabling  the  fish  to 
surmount  the  same,  formed  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  salmon  fisheries  in  this 
country.  The  arrangement  practically  con- 
sists of  a  sloping  trough  with  frequent 
bars  across,  moderating  the  flow  of  water, 
and  forming  a  series  of  small  pools,  from 
one  to  another  of  which  the  sahnon  can 
swim  or  leap,  and  so  pass  a  weir. 

What  a  salmon  ladder  can  do  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
Ballisodare  river,  County  Sligo,  in  which, 
prior  to  1856,  no  salmon  whatever  existed. 
The  lower  falls  are  nineteen  feet  six  inches 
higb,  and,  to  render  them  passable,  a 
ladder  of  rough  hewn  stone  was  constructed 
two  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  long,  in- 
clined at  a  slope  of  one  in  thirteen,  ten 
feet  in  width,  with  the  chambers  twelve 
feet,  across,  giving  ample  room  for  the 


salmon  to  rest  in  comparatively  quiet 
water.  The  entire  cost  of  the  passes,  for 
upper. and  lower  falls,  was  about  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  their  construction  has 
practically  created  a  fishery  which  is  worth 
three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

If  he  be  regarded  as  a  national  bene- 
factor who  makes  two  blades  to  grow  in 
place  of  one,  what  shall  be  said  of  a  man 
who  makes  fish  swim  where  they  never 
swam  before  t  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  salmon  cost  nothing  for 
their  keep,  make  bare  no  pasture,  consume 
no  com,  and  displace  nothing,  but  are 
literally  "  bits  of  silver  pulled  out  of  the 
water." 

To  see  a  salmon  river  in  the  fulness 
of  its  abundance  we  must  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  visit  the  waters  of  the  Columbia, 
Fraser,  Sacramento,  and  other  streams, 
which  actually  swarm  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  salmon.  So  crowded  are  the 
canons  of  the  Fraser  that  canoe  navigation 
is  occasionally  impeded,  and  in  1876  it 
was  estimated  that  the  <'  canneries  "  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  sent  away 
forty  million  pounds  of  salmon,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  amounts  wasted  and 
captured  by  Indians.  Mr.  Livingston 
Stione  thus  describes  the  first  assault  of  the 
salmon  on  a  dam  erected  on  a  branch  of 
the  Sacramento  river,  in  order  to  facilitate 
large  clotures  of  fish  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  their  eggs  for  artificial  breeding. 
''The  sight  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
For  several  rods  below  the  bridge,  the 
salmon  formed  one  black  writhing  mass  of 
life.  Piled  together  in  solid  columns  they* 
charged  against  the  bridge  and  dam,  which 
trembled  and  shook  beneath  their  blows. 
Finding  the  fence  impassable,  despite  their 
super-piscine  efforts,  many  tried  to  jump 
the  bridge,  which  some  succeeded  in  doing, 
sometimes  striking  the  men  on  the  bridge 
and  actually  jumping  between  their  feet. 
For  an  hour-and-a-half,  the  fierce  assault 
continued,  when  at  length  exhausted  and 
discouraged  by  repeated  failure,  the  wearied 
fish  pilgrims  fell  back  into  a  deep  hole  jast 
below  the  rapids."  Such  is  the  state  of 
things  in  the  rivers  on  the  Pacific  slope  to- 
day, and  such  may  it  have  been  also  in  our 
own  country. 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran, 

ere  yet  the  boasted  '^  resources  of  civilisa- 
tion "  had  been  pitted  against  the  powers 
of  Nature. 

The  opinion  seems  rather  to  be  gaining 
ground  that  as  it  is  to  artificial  causes  that 
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the  deterioration  of  our  salmon  fiaheiiea  k 
due,  so  it  ii  to  artificial  modes  of  culture 
that  we  should  have  recourse  for  the 
purpose  of  reyiying  them.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  fecundating  the  ova  of  fish 
must  apparently  be  accredited  to  Stephen 
Jacob!  of  HohenhaiiBen,  Westphalia,  who, 
as  early  as  1748,  carried  on  experiments  in 
breeding  salmon,  and  in  1771,  received  a 
Ufe  pension  from  our  George  the  Third. 
Tlie  French,  indeed,  claim  the  discovery 
fbramonk  named  Pinchon,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  assert  that  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations remained  practically  unknown 
until  1840,  when  two  fishermen  of  the 
Yosges  succeeded,  after  patient  and  pro- 
tracted watching,  in  anew  wresting  from 
Nature  her  secrets. 

Fish  culture  was  inaugurated  in  Great 
Britain,  in  1837,  by  Mr.  John  Shaw, 
gamekeeper  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugb, 
and  an  extensive  salmon-rearing  establish- 
ment was  erected  at  Stormontfield,  on 
the  Tay,  in  1853;  while  in  Galway,  the 
Messrs.  Ashworth  have,  by  similar  means, 
stocked  large  lakes  and  rivers  which  the 
&9h  had  been  previously  prevented  from 
reaching  in  their  ascent  from  the  sea. 
At  Haningue,  in  Alsace  Lorraine,  a  very 
extensive  establishment  has  also  existed 
for  many  yean,  from  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fish  were  annually  distributed 
to  stock  the  French  rivers  and  lakes,  a 
work  still  continued  by  the  G^man  govern- 
ment, into  whose  possession  the  establish- 
ment has  fallea 

Briefiy  described,  the  artificial  reariDg 
of  saknon  consists  in  the  following  opera- 
tions :  The  ova  being  collected  either  from 
the  natural  spawning  beds,  or  preferably, 
by  carefully  manipulating  the  fish — "  strip- 
ping," as  it  is  technicfdly  called — a  box 
nearly  filled  with  fine  gravel  (boiled  in 
order  to  destroy  any  creatures  which  might 
come  to  Ufe  and  prey  upon  the  ova),  serves 
as  an  utifieial  nest;  and  running  water  at 
a  temperature  of  about  45^  Fahrenheit,  con- 
stantly trickling  from  a  cistern  placed 
above  the  box,  serves  as  an  artificial 
mother.  A  series  of  these  boxes  are  placed 
like  steps,  one  below  the  other ;  the  tiny 
stream  of  water  falling  gently  from  one  to 
another,  and  the  boxes  should  be  constantly 
examined  in  order  that  the  dead  eg^s, 
which  turn  white,  may  be  removed  before 
they  contaminate  their  neighbours.  In 
about  thirty-five  days,  two  black  specks 
appear  in  the  ova  which  developeinto  eyes, 
and  in  this  stage  the  eggs  can  be  removed, 
being  packed   in  wet  moss  with  ice  as 


required.  This  system  is  so  far  an  im- 
provement upon  Nature,  that  under  it 
more  than  nmety  per  cent  of  ova  reach 
the  fry  stage ;  but  it  is  obvious,  that  nn 
less  the  fry  can  be  reared,  hatching  by  the 
million  is  but  lost  labour.  In  the  countries 
on  the  other  side  of  tiie  Atlantic,  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  towards  making  a 
practical  use  of  this  branch  of  pisciGoltnre, 
and  it  is  reported  tiiat  the  placing  of  some 
.millions  of  young  fry  in  the  waters  of  the 
Sacramento  has  been  followed  by  sach  a 
large  increase  in  the  take  of  adult  fish 
that,  "  with  the  aid  of  artificial  breedbg, 
sea-Uons,  canneries,  and  fishermen  com- 
bined are  ctmipelled  to  own  themselyes 
beaten." 

But  the  greatest  triumph  of  pisckmltare 
is  the  transfer  of  "salmo  salar,"  through  the 
heat  of  the  tropics,  from  the  North  to  the 
South  hemisphere  and  its  acclimatisation 
there,  a  feat  which  could  never  have  been 
accomplished  but  for  the  discovery  that 
the  eggs  of  the' fish  could  be  taken  and 
fertilised  by  artificial  manipulation,  and 
that  thefr  developement  could  be  sofficiently 
retarded  by  means  of  ice  to  enable  them 
to  be  carried  in  safeiy  half  round  the 
world.  The  first  successful  attempt  to 
introduce  the  salmcm  into  Australia  was 
made  in  the  year  1864,  when  one  hundred 
thousand  ova  were  shipped,  packed  in 
moss  and  charcoal  in  wooden  boxes  plaeed 
below  the  ice  in  the  ice-house.  The 
vessel  sailed  January  the  twenty-first, 
1864,  and  the  voyage  occupied  seventy- 
seven  days.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1865,  the  five  hundred  fish  snrviyors 
of  this  venture  were  liberated  and  allowed 
to  find  their  way  into  the  river  Plenty, 
being  the  first  salmon  ever  introduced 
into  Australian  waters.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  the  OiJifomian  species  are 
capable  of  witbi^andii^  a  mu^  higher 
temperature  than  the  English  salmon,  and 
would  therefore  be  more  likely  to  suit  the 
Australian  climate,  and  it  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  Cidifomian  salmon 
might  be  advantageously  introduced  into 
the  rivers  debouching  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

The  saying  that  there  are  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it  is  apt 
to  be  somewhat  misleading,  otherwise, 
how  came  it  to  pass  that  oysters  have 
risen  to  so  high  a  jmce,  that  Dublin  Bay 
haddock  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
and  that  soles  have  become  one  of  the 
dearest  instead  of  the  cheapest  of  fisht 
Should  other  rivers,  now  fairly  productive, 
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go  the  way  of  the  Clyde  and  Mereey, 
and  by  reason  of  pollation,  land  drainage, 
and  other  cauEes,  refuse  any  longer  to 
bring  forth  for  us  ^*  the  red  venison  of  the 
waters/'  how  striking  an  illnstration  of 
man's  destructive  power  and  of  Nature's 
reproductive  force  would  be  presented, 
should  the  day  ever  arrive  when  salmon, 
shipped  beneath  the  Southern  Cross,  takes 
its  place  beside  the  succulent  saddle  of 
the  Antipodes,  and  smokes  upon  the 
Englishman's  dinner-table  1 


THE  WORTH  OF  A  PRESENTIMENT. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

Some  one  was  playing  soft  grave  music 
in  the  silence  of  the  great  vaulted  chamber 
— a  chamber  with  deep  wide  windows, 
looking  on  to  the  Bospiglioni  Gardens  of 
Rome. 

A  beautiful  chamber,  the  studio  of  a 
woman  artist,  whose  name  was  well-known 
to  the  world  of  art  It  was  lighted  by 
shaded  lamps,  and  oat  of  shadowy  corners 
gleamed  rich  artistic  draperies,  and  stands 
of  palms  and  dowers,  and  odd  quaint 
cabinets  laden  with  china,  and  bronze, 
and  bric-a-braa 

A  group  of  people  were  seated  near  the 
open  fireplace;  there  was  a  fragrance  of 
tea  and  delicate  comestibles,  and  now  and 
then  the  chink  of  cups  and  spoons,  and  soft 
hum  of  voices.  It  was  the  day  on  which 
Madame  Moncreiffe  received ;  the  one  day 
in  the  week  on  which  her  friends  and 
admirers  were  privileged  to  intrude  on  her 
soUtude,  for,  as  a  rule,  she  lived  a  very 
solitary  life,  and  never  had  been  known  to 
accept  any  of  the  invitations  showered 
upon  her  by  the  English  and  foreign 
society  who  wintered  at  Rome. 

She  sat  now  on  a  low  chair  by  the  fira 
A  woman  no  longer  young,  and  with  a 
face  whose  pale  and  chiselled  beauty  was 
marred  by  an  expression  of  intense  sad- 
ness— the  face  of  a  woman  for  whom  life 
had  held  tragedy  of  no  common  kind.  Her 
eyes  were  gazing  dreamily  into  the  clear, 
bright  fiames;  her  hand,  hanging  loosely 
by  her  side,  was  clasped  in  that  of  a  young 
aad  very  lovely  girl,  who  was  kneeling  on 
the  soft  mg  at  her  feet 

Music  has  many  advantages.  In  society 
it  readily  lends  itself  to  use  as  well  as 
entertainment — it  is  an  incentive  to  con- 
fidence and  conversation.  The  voices 
rose  and  fell  in  rhythmical  cadence,  sub- 


dued in  deference  to  an  occasional  chord ; 
but  not  in  any  way  oppressed  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  listening.  The  woman  in  the 
chair  was  silent ;  but  her  companion,  as  if 
emboldened  by  the  murmurs  around, 
nestled  closer  and  whispered  an  entreaty. 

"I  have  come  today,"  she  said,  ''just 
to  plead  my  cause  once  more.  Do  say  you 
will  come.  It  will  be  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary to  complete  my  happiness.  Surely 
you  won't  refuse  that." 

The  woman  started,  as  if  aroused  from 
some  deep  train  of  thought.  Her  eyes 
turned  to  the  young,  eager  face,  and  some- 
thing tender  and  compassionate  came  into 
their  gaze. 

"Dear  Estelle,"  she  said,  "I  love  you 
too  well  to  refuse  any  request  that  might 
tend  to  your  happiness.  I  would  do  more 
for  you  than  for  any  one  I  know  here  in 
Rome,  but  I  cannot  be  present  at  your 
bridal  to-morrow.  Do  not  ask  it,  for  I 
hate  to  refuse  you  anything." 

<'  But  I  do  ask  it,  dear  Madame  Mon- 
creiffe," pleaded  the  spoilt  beauty,  the 
belle  and  heiress  of  the  winter  city. 
"You  know  I  always  get  what  I  want, 
and  I  want  you — to-morrow." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  artist,  sadly,  "  if  I 
could  break  my  rule  for  any  one,  I  would 
do  it  for  you.  Bat  I  cannot.  Nothing 
could  induce  me  to  attend  a  marriage  cere- 
mony— even  yours." 

"You  always  say  that,  I  know.  But 
whyl  Is  there  anything  you  fearl  Or 
is  it  that  such  a  ceremony  recalls " 

"Yes,"  the  woman  interrupted.  "It 
recalls — ^it  awakens — it  is  full  of  pain  and 
horror  to  me.  Estelle,  I  should  be  only  a 
shadow  to  the  sunshine  of  your  bridal.  Do 
not  press  the  matter  fardier." 

The  girl  was  silent.  She  knelt  there  in 
the  firelight — a  picture  of  bright  and  beau- 
tiful youth,  to  whom  the  future  only 
showed  itself  in  the  golden  light  of  hope. 
Softly  the  music  rose  and  fell  It  had 
changed  now  to  a  plaintive  minor  melody. 
The  woman  shivered  as  the  mournful  notes 
echoed  through  the  vast  chamber. 

"It  was  just  such  a  scene  as  this,"  she 
said,  suddenly — ^*  the  eve  of  another  wed- 
ding   day;    and    the    music Ob, 

Heavens !  why  does  he  play  that,  why 
does  he  play  that  ? " 

"Shall  I  stop  himt**  cried  the  girl, 
terrified  by  the  agony  of  the  face  bent 
suddenly  low  in  the  light  of  the  leaping 
flames. 

She  half  rose  to  her  feet,  but  a  gesture 
from  that  slender,  trembling  hand  stayed 
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her  impiilB6|  and  she  resumed  her  former 
attitude. 

''Did  I  frighten  you,  EBtellel  I  am 
weaker  than  I  thought  No,  don't 
moye,  child;  stay  there,  and  while  the 
music  lasts  I  will  try  to  speak,  to  tell 
you  the  reason  of  a  refusal  that  seems  so 
ungracious  a  thing.  It  is  no  caprice, 
Estelle,  for  I  love  you  as  if  you  were 
my  own  child,  and  I  have  prayed  for  your 
happiness  ever  since  I  knew  that  Prince 
Giovoli  had  won  your  heart.  You  wish  to 
know  why  I  cannot  be  a  guest  at  your 
wedding  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  my  story, 
Estelle,  or  will  it  frighten  you  f  We  live 
in  an  age  of  realism — of  incredulity.  No 
one  believes  now  in  dreams,  or  signs,  or 
presentiments,  and  yet  I  know  the  truth 
of  each  and  all  of  these  so  well,  that  I  am 
an  old  woman  before  my  time,  and  I  shall 
carry  a  broken  heart  with  me  to  my  grave 
for  sake  of  one.'' 

The  girl  trembled  and  drew  closer.  "  I 
always  knew,"  she  said,  ''that  you  had 
suffered ;  that  some  great  trouble " 

"  You  shall  hear  it  if  you  wOl,"  said  the 
woman  in  a  strange,  dull  voice.  She  bent 
her  head.  The  girl's  blue  eyes  noted 
wonderingly  the  mingled  grey  and  gold  of 
the  soft  thick  hair,  the  haggard  lines  about 
the  beautiful  pale  lips. 

''  It  is  years  ago,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  and 
such  a  girl  as  you  are  now,  welcomed, 
even  as  you  welcome,  the  eve  of  her  bridal 
day.  Not  a  cloud,  not  a  shadow,  not  a 
foreboding  1  With  the  memory  of  her 
lover's  kiss,  she  fell  asleep  that  night ;  but 
in  that  sleep  there  shaped  itself  a  dream — 
a  dream  strange — terrible — ominous.  She 
saw  herself  standing  in  an  old  churchyard 
—a  dreary,  half-ruined  place,  melancholy 
with  cypress  and  yew,  and  old  forgotten 
graves,  moss-grown  and  neglected.  As 
she  stood,  something  impelled  her  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  headstone  of  one  by 
which  she  stood.  On  it  a  name  was  graven 
and  a  date.  The  name  was  her  lover's 
name;  the  date — not  three  weeks  after 
her  destined  wedding-day.  Cold  and 
trembling  she  awoke,  and  tried  to  banish 
the  memory  of  that  dreadful  place.  In 
vain.  It  haunted  her  throughout  that 
happy  marriage-day.  It  turned  her  cold 
and  faint,  even  amidst  her  bridegroom's 
passionate  murmurs.  He,  keen-sighted, 
with  a  husband's  new-born  rights,  de- 
manded to  know  the  cause  of  her  pallor 
and  her  terrified  looks.  In  despair,  she 
told  him,  only  naming  herself  as  tke 
subject  of  this  hateful  presentiment.     He 


laughed  at  her  fears,  and  ere  a  week  had 
passed  she  had  almost  forgotten  them  amidst 
the  joys  and  the  tenderness  showered  upon 
her  life.  They  wandered  from  place  to  place 
in  sunny  Italy ;  in  the  loveliest  nooks,  and 
in  the  loveliest  season  of  the  year.  They 
took  no  count  of  time.  Strong  in  health, 
rich  in  love,  and  beauty,  and  worldly  goods, 
life  was  like  a  happy  dream  that  Med 
them  to  deepest  rest.  One  day  they  had 
baited  at  a  little  out-of-the-way  village 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  close  on 
sunset,  and  they  wandered  off,  as  their 
habit  often  was,  to  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood, or  sketch  some  of  its  pictoresqae 
nooks.  Suddenly  the  girl's  heart  seemed 
to  stand  still — a  cold  and  deadly  horror 
chained  her  senses.  Without  heed— with- 
out even  remarking  where  their  footsteps 
tended,  they  stood  in  an  old  half-rained 
graveyard  —  the  scene  of  her  dream. 
Shuddering  and  pale  she  strove  to  draw 
her  husband  away.  Her  pallor  and  alarm 
roused  his  suspicions.  He  glanced  around 
and  he,  too,  remembered  the  dream. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  spot.  Her 
description  had  been  accurate  in  every 
detail  However,  he  made  light  of  her 
fears;  he  strove  to  reassure  her.  They 
left  the  spot  and  returned  to  the  inn. 
Only  then  did  he  remember  the  date  of 
the  day.  It  was  exactly  three  weeks  since 
their  marriage." 

The  voice  of  the  speaker  faltered.  The 
girl,  pi^le  and  awe-struck,  looked  up  at  the 
sad  eyes  and  trembling  lips.  Soft  and 
weird  the  music  rose  and  fell  across  the 
ripple  of  light  words,  the  chime  of  distant 
laughter. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  girl,  suddenly.  ^'Ris 
of  yourself  you  speak.  This — this  is  your 
reason." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  woman,  slowly.  "This 
is  my  reason.  That  night,  my  husband 
was  attacked  by  cholera.  Two  hours  after- 
wards— he  died." 

There  were  tears  in  the  young,  bright 
eyes — eyes  to  which  sorrow  was  as  yet  un- 
known. 

"My  poor  friend,"  she  cried,  softly. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  friend.     It  is  terriblft" 

"  Wait,"  said  the  woman,  harshly.  "You 
have  not  heard  all.  Learn  how  more  than 
cruel  fate  can  be  to  those  who  defy  it 
You  know  how  great  the  dread  is  of  that 
terrible  scourge.  How  quickly  the  pageant 
of  death  is  played  out  to  its  final  issua 
Before  I  had  even  realised  my  loss,  before 
my  stricken  heart  had  recovered  ^om  its 
first  stroke  of  agony,   I  heard  that  my 
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darling  had  been  taken  fvem  me — buried 
— boned,  EsteUe,  in  that  very  churchyard 
my  dream  had  shown  to  me.  Then  a 
great  stupor  and  horror  fell  over  me.  I 
was  like  one  dazed  and  stunned.  I  felt 
nothing — realised  nothing  but  my  own 
great  loss.  I  prayed  only  that  death 
might  sei23  me,  and  bring  me  to  his  side 
in  spirit,  since  life  had  so  cruelly  divorced 
U8.  It  was  my  first  grief.  No  doubt  I 
was  impious — mad.  They  said  I  was — 
the  priest,  whose  empty  words  and  hollow 
services  brought  no  peace  to  my  wrecked 
soul,  the  soft -voiced  sisterhood  who 
came  as  nurses  and  friends  to  my  side  in 
those  dark  hours.  Mad !  Well,  if  so,  I 
had  to  sufifer  yet  more  terribly  for  my 
rebellion.  My  story  is  not  yet  ended, 
Estelle.  It  may  have  been  many  days  or 
few,  I  do  not  know.  I  had  no  count  of 
time,  when  once  again  the  force  and  reality 
of  a  dream  held  my  senses  in  thrall.  I 
saw  my  darling  imprisoned  as  it  weie  by 
some  obstacle,  calline  me,  entreating  me,  be- 
seeching for  some  aid  that  I  could  give,  and 
dared  not.  Trembling  and  sick  I  awoke. 
Then — oh  !  how  can  I  speak  of  it ;  how 
describe  that  hateful  unresting  certainty 
which  gradually  took  possession  of  me; 
which  night  and  day  haunted  me  with  a 
persistence  that  would  not  be  gainsaid. 
Weak  woman  as  I  was — a  stranger  in  a 
strange  place — ^I  yet^  by  power  of  woman's 
wits  and  woman's  persistence,  gained  my 
end.  I  had  the  grave  in  that  dismal 
churchyard  opened.  I  stood,  a  woman 
alone  and  helpless,  amidst  a  shuddering, 
superstitious  crowd,  while  the  cruel  earth 
gave  back  its  dead.  Its  dead,  said  I ) 
Afa,  dear  Heaven!  it  was  no  dead  they 
had  imprisoned  there  ;  no  dead  whose 
helplessness  the  ghastly  tomb  had  mocked. 
They  had  buried  him  alive,  Estelle — 
alive!  He  had  turned  in  that  fearful 
coffin ;  his  eyes  were  gazing  at  me,  wide 
open,  reproachful,  despairing " 

The  girl  shuddered.  A  low  cry  broke 
from  her  pale  lips. 

"  Don't  tell  me  any  more,"  she 
whispered.    "  Ob,  it  is  horrible — horrible." 

"I  have  had  to  live  out  my  life  remem- 
bering it,"  came  the  despairing  answer; 
"  live  to  think  he  had  called,  prayed,  en- 
treated for  me  in  that  awful  place.  I  who 
loved  him  so,  and  only  knew — too  late — I 
might  have  saved  him  1^' 

Sofdy,  hurriedly,  the  closing  harmonies 
of  the  l^agic  music  closed  in  that  tragic 
tale. 


Voices  and  laughter  rang  out  once  more 
from  scattered  groups.  One  or  two  ap- 
proached the  figures  by  the  fire.  A  man, 
young,  tall,  of  courtly  bearing  and  hand- 
some face,  bent  down  to  the  kneeling 
girl. 

'*  Have  you  persuaded  Madame,  Estelle 
mia  f "  he  asked  gently. 

She  rose.  There  was  a  shadow  on  the 
brightness  and  beauty  of  her  face. 

<'No,"  she  said,  *'her  reasons  are  too 
good.  Do  not  trouble  her,  Paolo.  I  am 
content" 

The  woman  looked  up  at  the  two  young 
happy  faces. 

**  Some  day,"  she  said  sadly,  '<  some  day, 
Prince,  you  will  know  my  presence  is  a 
thing  of  ill  omen.  I  can  be  no  one's 
wedding  guest  since  I  have  learnt— the 
worth  of  a  presentiment" 


HEATHER. 

How  calm  it  is,  and  how  unchanged  ! 
The  moor  our  footsteps  freely  ranged 

In  childhood  long  ago ; 
The  bracken  glows  from  green  to  red, 
And  like  a  royal  carpet  spread 

The  heather  is  a-blow. 

The  purple  heather— every  bell 
Is  eloquent  to  me— how  well 

She  loved  the  wild  sweet  sprays ! 
How  oft  we  plucked  it  side  by  side 
On  mountain  top  and  moorland  wide, 

On  calm  September  days ! 

The  hardy  blossom  seemed  like  her, 
Courageous,  fearless,  all  a-stir 

With  nature's  honest  life ; 
She  chose  it  for  her  maiden  flower. 
It  decked  her  bosom  in  the  hour 

Our  girl  became  a  wife. 

She  held  a  cluster  in  her  hand 
Wben  parting  from  her  native  land, 

From  kindred  close  and  dear ; 
And  to  her  unknown,  foreic^n  home, 
Across  the  wild  Pacific  foam, 

We  sent  it  year  by  year. 

A  few  short  seasons,  only  four, 

And  lo !  the  heather  blooms  once  more, 

But  not,  dear  soul,  for  her ; 
Ah,  love  !  in  God's  far  land  what  bloom, 
Wliat  waves  of  deathless  sweet  perfume 

About  thy  footsteps  stir? 

What  hast  thou  found  across  that  sea, 
Whose  flood  we  might  not  breast  with  thee  ? 

What  gift  to  make  amends 
For  love  of  husband  and  of  child, 
That  aches  for  thee  with  anguish  wild. 

For  kindred,  home,  and  friends  ? 

I  know,  my  sister,  I  who  wait, 
So  fain  to  gain  the  golden  gate, 

I  know  what  thou  hast  found — 
Deep  peace  that  like  a  river  flows. 
Glad  end  of  toil,  full,  fair  repose, 

And  knowledge  without  bound. 
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Ah  !  not  for  thee  upon  the  spray 
Of  pnrple  heath  I  arop  to-day 

These  wild  and  wasted  tears ; 
But  for  the  lonely  path  that  I 
Must  travel  onward  till  I  die, 

Be  short  or  long  the  years. 

Yet,  lo !  a  tide  of  comfort  creeps 
About  my  heart — God's  promise  keeps 

Our  day  of  meeting  sure. 
Dear  saint !  I  kiss  thy  neather  sprays, 
I  know  to  everlastmg  days 

God*8  yea  and  nay  endure ! 


A   CHAT  ABOUT   OXFORD. 


It  is  sad  to  have  one's  old  beliefs  up- 
rooted. With  me  it  used  to  be  an  article 
of  faith  that  King  Alfred  founded  mj  old 
University.  We  did  not  insist  on  bis  having 
founded  University  College — we,  who  did 
not  belong  to  that  particular  college.  We 
smiled  at  the  confiding  simplicity  which  led 
that  College  to  bring  inits  foundation  by  that 
good  and  wise  King  as  evidence  in  a  law- 
suit But  that  Alfred  did  found  something 
at  Oxford,  if  only  a  School  of  Music  (the 
term  in  medisBval  days  meant  much  more 
than  it  does  now),  we  believed  as  firmly  as 
we  did  that  John  Scotus  Erigena,  ie., ''  the 
Irish-born  Scot,"  who  lies  behind  the  high 
altar  of  the  Minorites'  church  at  Cologne, 
taught  logic  in  Merton  College,  his  class- 
room still  forming  part  of  the  old  library. 

Well,  Alfred  has  to  be  given  up. 
*' John,  the  old  Saxon,"  his  music  pro- 
fessor, taught,  it  appears,  not  at  Oxford 
but  at  Glastonbury.  Asaer,  the  King's  con- 
temporary biographer,  though  he  say  aplenty 
about  Alfred's  zeal  for  education,  nerver  men- 
tions Oxford.  The  oft-quoted  passage  in 
his  work  is  a  sixteenth-century  forgery, 
put  in  (like  the  lines  in  Homer  about 
Athens)  when  the  place  it  speaks  of  had 
grown  to  fame!.  In  fact  the  Alfred  story 
is  as  much  a  myth  as  what  our  septua- 
genarian scout,  "  old  Harry,"  used  to  tell 
about  the  Giant  Grim  (the  same  who,  in 
several  parts  of  England,  made  Grimes's, 
or  Graham's  dykes),  and  how  the  hill  of 
*<  Shotover  "  was  so  named  from  his  arrow 
which,  fired  from  Marston,  went  all  the 
way  across  \o  Wheatley. 

I  am  sorry ;  but  I  am  glad  the  sceptics 
admit  that  Oxf(»rd,  a  little  later,  became 
a  famous  place.  Holding  the  ford  be- 
tween the  north-west  and  south,  it  would 
naturally  rise  into  importance  in  days  when 
Winchester  was  one  of  our  great  capitals. 
It  had  several  great  monasteries,  of  one  of 
which — Saint  Fritheswide's — ^the  story  is 
told  in  the  modem-antique  glass  of  Christ 


Church  Cathedral.  It  had  a  castle  on  a 
huge  artifical  mound,  with  a  collegiate 
church  within  its  wall.  And,  as  monasteries 
and  collegiate  churches  always  meant 
schools,  so  no  doubt  the  '^clauBtral" 
schools  of  the  Oxford  monasteries  early 
drew  a  number  of  poor  scholars. 

Of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  lay  schools 
we  have  no  certain  information;  bafe^  by 
the  year  1109,  they  had  outnumbered  the 
others,  filling  the  street  now  known  as  the 
Turl,  but  in  old  time  as  School  Street, 
which  runs  up  north  from  the  west  end  of 
Saint  Mary's  Church,  and  in  which  stand 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  Jesus  Colleges.  This 
twelfth  century  was  marked  by  a  grand  in- 
tellectual movement.  The  Crusades  gave 
Western  Europe  something  besides  the 
gold  bezants  with  which  a  good  many 
Crusaders  were  eager  to  replenish  their 
purses.  Aristotle,  hitherto  almost  un- 
known except  at  Cordova  in  his  Arabic 
dress,  got  a  strange  mastery  over  men's 
minds.  Abelard,  Peter  Lombard,  and 
others,  carried  far  beyond  their  former 
limits  the  subtleties  of  the  "  schoolmen." 
Then  Roman  or  Civil  Law  began  to  be 
studied ;  Irnerius  lectured  on  it  at  Bologna ; 
and  Oxford  was  already,  in  1U9,  an 
educational  centre  of  sufficient  importance 
for  Yacarius,  a  Professor  of  Bologna,  to 
lecture  there,  under  Archbishop  Theobald's 
patronage.  This,  m  Stephen's  reign,  is  the 
first  solid  fact  about  Oxford ;  but  it  amply 
proves  that  Oxford  was  then  a  "Stadium 
generale" — open,  that  is,  to  all  comers.  The 
word  "  University  "  then,  and  long  after, 
meant  a  Guild  or  Corporation.  Henry 
the  First  (Beauclerc),  who  is  said  "to  have 
pleased  himself  much  with  the  conversa- 
tion of  clerks,"  may,  or  may  not  have  been 
educated  at  Oxford.  At  any  rate,  he  lived  [" 
much  there,  and  built  on  the  n(»rth  of  the 
city  the  palace  of  Beaumont,  of  which 
Beaumont  Street  still  preserves  the  memory. 
Stephen  held  councils  at  Oxford ;  Emprew 
Maud,  every  one  remembers,  was  besieged 
in  Oxford  Castle.  Henry  the  Second 
lived  much  in  Beaumont  (he  had  private 
reasons  for  liking  the  ne^hbourhood) ;  she 
whom  the  monkish  verse  calls,^  "^^!J 
mundi  non  rosa  munda,"  was  buried  hard 
by,  at  Godstowe ;  and  in  Beaumont  his  son 
Bichard  was  bom. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Giraldus  Cambrensis — Gerald  Det  Btfii, 
the  Norman- Welshman — whom  Henry  had 
sent  to  Ireland  to  find  out  what  the  people 
were  Kke,  read  publicly  in  Oxford,  "  be- 
cause there  the  most  learned  and  famoQB 
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of  the  English  clergy  were  to  be  foand," 
the  book  which  he  wrote  on  his  return. 
Gerald  tells  as  "  he  did  not  wish  to  hide 
his  candle  nnder  a  bushel/'  so  he  chose  the 
place  which  already  had  become  a  Uniyer- 
sity  in  all  but  the  name,  and,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Court,  the  more 
fuhionable  of  the  two. 

In  1229,  Oxford  made  a  great  start. 
Paris,  which  had  just  been  formally  incor- 
porated as  a  University,  and  which  was 
the  "  alma  mater  "  of  Oxford — Oxford  men 
going  over  to  finish  their  education,  as 
Glasgow  men  now  go  to  Balliol  and  Aber- 
deen men  to  St  John's,  Cambridge — ^was 
in  that  year  the  scene  of  a  great  "  town 
and  gown  row."  A  student  had  been 
killed  in  a  brawl ;  and,  as  no  redress 
could  be  got  from  the  city  magistrates, 
his  fellow  students  broke  up  and  mi- 
grated ;  and  Henry  the  Third  seized  the 
opportunity  to  attract  a  good  many  of 
them  to  Oxford. 

Kot  long  before  a  similar  "row"  had 
nearly  ruined  Oxford.  In  1209,  a  student 
accidentally  killed  a  girl,  whereupon  the 
mayor  and  ,  burgesses  rang  the  bell  at 
Carfax,  the  town  cross,  and  gathering  a 
mob  broke  into  the  students'  quarters, 
seijsed  three  innocent  lads  and  hanged 
them  straight  away.  King  John,  at 
whose  door  is  laid  every  mischief  that 
happened  at  that  time,  is  said  to  have 
abetted  them  in  their  lawlessness  Any- 
how the  Pope  took  the  other  side,  and  laid 
the  dty  under  an  interdict,  forbidding  any 
lectures  to  go  on.  The  students  migrated 
"  en  masse '  to  Cambridge,  Beading,  and 
wherever  shelter  could  be  obtained  in  a  big 
monastery.  But  before  long  they  came 
back ;  for  the  town  gave  in,  paying  the 
Legate's  penalties;  one  of  which  was  to 
reduce  by  half  the  rent  of  the  scholars' 
halla 

The  scholars  then  lived  in  "halls," 
owned  by  townsmen,  and  disputes  about 
the  accommodation — it  was  very  wretched 
— the  firing,  and  the  price  charged,  were 
constant.  These  halls  had  to  be  registered, 
and  the  payment  was  regulated  by  the 
University;  but  still  the  "poor  scholajrs" — 
anawQringtothe"unattached"  of  the  present 
day,  only  relatively  far  more  numerous, 
the  "  College  men  "  of  to-day  being  repre- 
sented by  those  who  found  room  in  the 
monastic  schools — ^were  much  oppressed  by 
their  landlords.  They  were  poor ;  one  of 
the  fines  laid  on  the  town  in  1209,  was  to 
feast  a  hundred  of  them  every  St.  Nicholas 
Day,  and  also  to  pay  fifty-two  shillings 


yearly  to  the  University  chest  for  their 
support. 

There  is  a  tale  in  Chaucer,  not  very 
edifying,  which  shows  the  sort  of  Kfe  thay 
led.  A  good  many,  probably,  did  harvest 
work  during  '*  the  Long,"  as  some  students 
at  the  Scotch  Universities,  much  to  their 
credit,  do  nowadays;  some  begged  from 
village  to  village,  like  Prolsssor  Yamb^ry 
in  his  young  days,  or  like  the  Irish  "  poor 
scholars,"  of  whom  Carleton  and  others 
give  such  touching  pictures.  Not  for  them 
were  needed  those  licensed  "  f  etchers,"  who, 
a  few  generations  later,  used  to  be  soot  to 
the  Abbey  schools  to  bring  up  their 
"  men,"  twelve  being  then  the  usual  age 
for  matriculation. 

Sleeiong  two  or  threein  a  littk  room; 
having  no  books  of  their  own,  and  access 
to  very  few;  dependent  on  what  thej 
could  note  or  write  down  from  the  lips  q( 
a  teacher,  whose  "class"  included  pupik 
of  all  ages  and  attainments,  and  whose 
lecture-room  was  cold,  ill-l^hted,  and  desk- 
less,  these  "chamberdekyna''  were  never- 
theless so  important  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  special  helps  were  provided 
for  them,  not  only  by  the  burgesses,  but  by 
Eynsham  and  other  Abbeys.  For  their 
ss^e,  mainly,  was  formed  the  University 
chest,  the  money  in  which  was  lent  on 
security  of  books,  clothes,  or  the  bond  of 
responsible  friends  to  help  men  through 
their  terms,  the  loan  being  repaid  with 
what  they  earned  during  the  vacations. 

Before  long  many  of  the  lodging-houses 
began  to  get  into  clerical  hands ;  and  then 
endowments  were  bequeathed  to  them,  and 
they  ceased  to  be  private  property.  Such 
halls  were  often  the  nucleus  of  colleges, 
many  of  which,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, are  made  up  of  several  halls. 

College,  of  course,  ir  a  wide  term,  not 
necessarily  connected  with  teaching.  We 
have  "The  College  of  Surgeons;"  the 
City  Corporations  are  from  one  point  of 
view  colleger  The  word  means  a  body  of 
men  living  under  laws  of  their  own.  Every 
monastery  was  a  "College  of  regulars," 
Le.,  men  who  had  a  regula  or  rule  stricter 
thsji  that  of  ordinary  priests ;  and  beside 
the  monasteries  there  were  "  Colleges  of 
seculars,"  la,  priests  who  took  their  place 
in  secular  life.  Sometimes  these  were 
canons  (in  a  cathedral  town) ;  sometimes  a 
few  priests  formed  what  nowadays  is  called 
a  "clergy  house;"  and  in  quite  small 
villages  you  find  now  and  then  a  "collegiate 
church,"  with  a  long  chancel,  and,  perhaps, 
the  stalls  remaining  in  which  the  "college" 
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used  to  ait  A  typical  example  is  Waltham, 
which,  founded  by  Harold  the  Second— 
no  friend  to  monks — was  a  clergy  house 
for  ''seculars." 

Weill  each  of  these  colleges,  big  or  small, 
had  its  school  (just  as  each  monastery  had 
one),  if  only  for  teaching  plainniong.  And 
one  of  these  was  founded  in  1264,  at 
Merton,  in  Surrey,  by  Walter  of  that  ilk, 
first  Chancellor  and  then  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter. Walter  was,  like  Grosteste,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  a  ^reat  upholder  of  the  Anglican 
Church  against  Papal  encroachments.  He 
therefore  wished  to  form  a  seminary  of 
« secular"  priests,  so  highly  trained  as  to 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
*'  regulars  " ;  for  of  course  it  was  the  want 
of  education,  and  generally  low  standard  of 
the  parish  priests,  that  gave  so  much  in- 
fluence to  monks  and  friars.  So,  besides 
his  college  at  Merton,  he  undertook  to 
keep  twenty  students  in  a  ''hall"  at 
Oxford,  or  elsewhere  if  a  more  flourishing 
''studium  generale  '*  should  elsewhere  grow 
up.  These  twenty  would  bring  the  new- 
est ideas  on  the  Trivium,  and  Qaadrivium, 
and  "  Science  "  in  general,  into  the  Surrey 
home.  But  the  thing  did  not  work  well ; 
and  after  ten  years  the  founder  transferred 
the  whole — warden,  bailiffs,  etc.,  to  Oxford ; 
and  "Merton  College"  started  into  life 
with  much  the  same  statutes  (so  skilfully 
were  they  planned)  as  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  Merton  scholars  were,  by 
statute,  forbidden  to  take  vows,  i.e.  to 
become  ''regulars  "  (subject  to  a  rule) ;  un- 
like Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
ostentatiously  neglected  human  learning, 
they  were  bound  to  master  the  liberal  arts 
and  philosophy  before  taking  up  theology ; 
and  they  had  chaplains  to  do  for  them  the 
routine  of  the  endless  services,  while  they 
were  at  their  studies.  Such  was  the  earliest 
Oxford  College,  a  very  Elysium,  humble  as 
it  was,  compared  with  the  rough  life,  full 
of  mingled  hardship  and  riot,  and  quarrels 
between  northern  and  southern  "  Nations," 
and  between  gown  and  town,  which  was 
the  lot  of  the  "  chamberdekyn." 

In  college  they  were  safe  from  all  this 
hubbub  and  disorder;  their  statutes  en- 
sured regular  discipline;  their  endowments 
gave  them  comfort  and  decency ;  the  ex- 
ample of  the  elder  Fellows,  who  were  all 
bound  to  reside  and  to  be  active  in  teaching, 
must  have  told  on  the  juniors.  Instead  of 
swaggering  about  in  gay  raiment,  with 
sword  by  side  or  bow  and  arrows  in  hand, 
the  Merton  undergraduates  walked  "in 
sad- coloured    dress,      and    always    under 


the  wing  of   one  of    their  own  Masters 
of  Arts. 

The  college  hall  was  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  tavern  where  the  "  chamber- 
dekyn "  had  to  feed ;  it  was  not  a  refec- 
tory only,  but  an  intellectual  arena,  with 
disputations  of  its  own,  just  like  those  in 
the  University  '*  schools,"  which  at  that 
time  were  carried  on  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 

University  College,  founded  by  William 
of  Durham,  and  Balliol  followed  soon  after 
Merton.  Queen's  College  too,  almost  as  old, 
is  connected  with  Scotland.  Most  of  its 
earlier  endowments  were  for  North-country 
men, "  their  need  being  greatest,  becaose  of 
the  grievous  way  in  which  their  country  had 
been  so  often  harried  by  the  Scots." 

Morton's  statutes  formed  the  model  for 
those  of  all  other  colleges,  both  in  his  own 
University  and  at  Cambridge ;  and,  though 
thd  Sorbonne,  founded,  as  a  theological 
college,  as  early  as  1250,  gave  him  many 
hints,  there  was  this  great  difference,  which 
told  on  the  future  of  the  respective  Uni- 
versities, that  the  Sorbonne  was  confined 
to  the  one  branch,  theology,  and  other 
Paris  colleges  were  for  special  "facultieF," 
while  the  English  colleges  were  open  to 
students  in  all  "  faculties." 

And  so  Oxford  grew,  though  not  to  the 
portentous  size  which  Anthony  h.  Wood, 
quoting  Bichard  of  Armagh's  absurd  ex- 
aggeration of  thirty  thousand  scholars, 
attributes  to  it.  The  real  number  was 
probably  a  tenth  of  this;  and  these 
were  too  many  for  the  accommodation. 
Overcrowding  constantly  brought  pes*)- 
lence,  and  drove  the  members  of  the  IJni- 
versity  to  seek  refuge  in  the  surrounding 
villages. 

Oxford  was  thronged,  because  in  those 
days  men  went  up  to  the  University  not 
to  get  through  the  time  between  school 
and  active  life,  but  to  work.  It  f^  * 
time  of  feverish  speculation.  Men  mistook 
the  mysterious  phraseology  of  the  school- 
men for  solid  knowledge,  and  thought  w 
would  lead  them  to  some  prunary  »^ 
governing  the  whole  realm  of  mind  an 
matter.  They  dreamed  that  in  this  jargon 
could  be  found  the  key  to  whatever  com 
be  known— the  '*  Omne  scibile,"  that  tney 
thought  to  grasp  in  their  treatises;  aj»^^' 
just  as  medisBval  chemists  expected 
philosopher's  stone  to  be  an  archsolven^ 
reducing  every  substance  to  ^''^^^^'^jg 
medieval  reasoners  looked  on  ^®^.  Jg- 
as  the  arch-science  which,  when  t^  I 
understood,  would  make  them  ^^^^y.^ 
every  other.     And  so  in  the  chilly  squaio^ 
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of  bare,  nnwarmed  chambers,  by  the  light 
of  narrow,  onglazed  casements,  or  the  gleam 
of  flickering  lamps,  they  pored  over  dmky 
MSS.  hardly  decipherable  by  modern  eyes, 
and,  while  dependent  on  charity  for  their 
dafly  bread,  thought  they  could  read  the 
laws  of  Nature  and  the  counsels  of 
Providence. 

Oxford,  too,  then,  as  in  our  day,  was  the 
seed-ground  andnurseryofnewideas.  There 
arose  LoUardism.  Wiclif  was — ^like  other 
North-country  men — ^an  undergraduate  of 
Queen's ;  he  became  a  Fellow  of  Merton ; 
and  afterwards  of  BallioL  The  Archbishop, 
Courtenay,  searched  all  colleges  and  halls 
for  Lollards,  who  were  ''ipso  facto"  ex- 
communicated and  incapable  of  taking  a 
degree.  Yet  in  Merton  alone,  several 
eminent  Fellows  were  Widiffites ;  and  Lol- 
lardism  added  another  to  the  many  causes 
of  quarrel  between  North  and  South.  "^ 

This  old-standing  feud  had,  in  1334,  led 
to  the  migration  of  a  part  of  the  Northerners 
to  Stamford,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  the 
chief  street  still  looks  a  good  deal  like  the 
Oxford  "  High." 

Northampton  was  another  place  where 
a  swarm  from  the  hive  tried  to  establish 
itself ;  and  so  dangerous  did  the  competi- 
tion appear,  that  every  Master  of  Arts  had 
to  swear  that  he  would  recognise  no 
University  save  the  two,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  would  not  lecture  at  any 
other  place.  A  pact,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  one  of  the  two  Proctors  should  always 
be  of  the  Northern,  the  other  of  the 
Southern  nation,  helped  to  calm  the 
troubles  between  NorUi  and  South;  but 
the  gown  and  town  rows  increased  in  fury, 
till  on  Saint  Scholastica's  Day,  1354,  two 
students  drinking  at  the  Swyndlestock  (i.a 
Mermaid)  tavern,  assaulted  the  landlord 
and  were  turned  out  They  collected  some 
friends ;  the  landlord  did  the  sama  The 
Mayor  rang  the  bell  of  Saint  Martin 
Carfax;  the  Chancellor  that  of  Saint  Mary's; 
and  there  was  a  general  fight  Next 
morning  the  citizens,  with  bows  and  arrows, 
drove  the  gownsmen  out  of  the  whole  north 
of  the  city,  and  sent  to  call  in  succours 
from  the  villages. 

^  This  the  gownsmen  felt  must  be  re- 
sisted at  all  hazards ;  so,  with  a  desperate 
effort,  they  seized  the  northern  and  eastern 

*  Lincoln  College  was  founded  by  Bishop  Flem- 
ing, in  1427.  as  a  stronghold  against  Wicliffism. 
The  Bishop  had  been  a  Wiclitfite ;  and  afterwards, 
with  a  turncoat's  bitterness,  ordered  that,  "any 
Fellow  of  his  College  who  might  be  tainted  with 
these  heresies,  should  be  cast  out  of  them  like  a 
diseased  sheep." 


gates.  But  the  villagers,  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  made  a  circuit,  and  getting 
in  at  the  west,  swept  the  streets  with  cries 
of,  "  Slay,  slay  !  Havock  and  havock ! " 
''Gown"  was  hopelessly  beaten;  and  next 
day  the  enemy  glutted  their  vengeancoi 
plundering  hall  after  hall,  and  kUUng  or 
wounding  any  scholar  whom  they. could 
catch.  Nay,  the  villagers  are  said  to 
have  scalped  several  chaplains  in  mockery 
of  the  priestly  tonsure.  The  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  in  whose  vast  diocese  0:>dord 
then  was,  laid  the  town  under  an  inter- 
dict; and  for  three  years  the  burgesses 
remained  excommunicated,  till  at  last  they 
were  allowed  to  do  penance,  the  agreement 
being  that  on  every  Saint  Scholastica's  day, 
sixty  citizens  were  to  offer  on  Saint  Mary's 
altar  a  penny  apiece,  to  be  divided  among 
poor  scholars.  A  more  important  result 
of  this  outbreak  was  that  the  King  gave  to 
the  Chancellor  sole  control  over  the 
"assize''  of  bread,  beer,  eta,  and  the 
assessment  of  rates,  etc.,  which  accounts 
for  the  power  which  the  University  stfll 
exercises  over  the  City  market  It  is 
notable,  as  showing  how  much  more 
ruinous  civil  is  than  foreign  war,  that, 
whereas  during  the  hundred  years'  war, 
Oxford  throve  immensely  —  partly,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  decay  of  Paris  Uni- 
versity— during  the  Wars  of  the  Boses  it 
became  almost  empty.  In  1450  only 
twenty  of  its  two  hundred  halls  continued 
to  be  used  for  scholars.  Wicliffism,  too, 
had  given  the  place  a  bad  name,  just  as 
Puseyism  did  in  our  own  day.  Least 
affected  by  the  troubles  of  the  time  were 
the  "  Claustral "  Schools,  those,  le.,  which 
the  Abbeys  of  Oaeney,  Dorchester  (once  a 
Bishop's  see,  the  grand  church  of  which 
has  a  stone  Jesse  window  at  the  east  end), 
Littlemore,  Eynsham,  etc.,  maintained  in 
Oxford,  and  those  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
These  were  always  striving  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  the  University — to 
get  degrees  without  going  through  the 
"  academical  exercises,"  which  answered  to 
our  examinations.  They  also  tried  so 
unscrupulously  to  attract  lads  from  the 
secular  schools,  that  a  statute  was  passed, 
closing  any  college  of  friars,  a  member  of 
which  had  "brought  over"  a  lad  under 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  importance  of  these  "  regular  "  and 
also  of  the  secular  colleges  kept  the 
University  in  the  background  in  several 
respects;  some  of  them,  for  instance, 
probably  had  better  libraries  than  that 
University  library  which,  begun  by  Duke 
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HompliDej^'A  gift  of  one  hundred  and 
tvfWit^-nt&e  Yolanies  in  1439,  contained  only 
five  kmiirod  volumes  when  it  was  dispersed 
atthe  Beformation.  Let  as  hope  that  those 
five  hudred  fared  better  than  the  college 
books  wfaiGh  Leigbton,  one  of  the  visitors, 
joyfttUj  tells  US,  '*'  were  torn  and  tumbled 
oat  into  the  quadrangles  and  sold  for  old 
parchment  fer  fleshing  (fleching,  L&, 
featheiuig)  asrows ;  eave  that  some  Flem- 
ings boo^t  many  by  weight  and  carried 
thrai  abroad." 

It  is  a  widio  lei^  from  the  Wars  of  the 
looses  to  the  Civil  War.  We  pass  over 
the  EenaMsanee,  when  elassioal  Latin  took 
the  |»laoe  of  the  scholastic  jargon,  and 
Gxoek — ''that  new  laagnage  invented  by 
the  heretics/'  as  an  ignorant  priest  called 
it — began  lo  be  stadied. 

Enwmos  visited  Oxford ;  Sir  T.  More 
was  an  Osferd  man ;  so  were  Colet,  and 
Grocyn,  and  Linacre,  who  had  all  stadied 
in  Italy. 

Fox,  Sishop  of  Winchester,  in  lonnding 
his  college  of  Gorpas  Ohristi  (1516),  en- 
dowed the  first  Greek  lectnxeshtp.  Despite 
these  famous  names,  sdiolasticism  did  not 
yield  vdthoat  a  straggle.  The  opponents 
of  the  new  leaiming  called  themselves 
Trojans,  and  they  and  the  Greeks  foa^t 
as  ftirioasly  with  words  as  their  namesakes 
in  "  Homw  **  did  with  swords  and  spears. 

Then  come  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the 
foandatikm  of  Wolsey's  "'Cardinal  College  " 
(now  Chstht  Oleiarch).,  which  absorbed  the 
revenues  of  twenty-two  suppressed  priones 
and  convents.  Henry  robbed  Cardinal 
OoUege  of  its  name  and  of  mach  of  its 
revenae,  stanting  too  tiie  grand  school  at 
Ipswid^  which  Wolsey  had  meant  to  be 
its  feeder,  as  Wmchestco:  is  d  Now  College, 
and  Eton  of  King's. 

The  King  had  a  qnarael  with  Oxford, 
for  Convocation  rinsed  to  sanction  his 
divmnse,  the  vote  for  which  was  only  carried 
by  ozclttdii^  the  janior  Masters  of  Arts.  Ho 
was  padfied,  however,  by  a  vote  in  favoar 
of  separating  from  Borne ;  and  the  greedy 
courtiers,  vdlio  hoped  that  Henry  woald 
deal  with  the  Colleges  as  he  had  done  with 
the  monasteries,  La,  parcel  oat  their  lands 
among  his  flatterers,  were  disappointed. 

Nevertheless,  Henry  did  take  away  a 
good  deal.  Probably  he  had  a  sincere 
love  of  learning,  but  he  loved  good 
land  better;  and  at  both  Universities, 
several  Colleges  (notably  Trinity,  Cam- 
bridge) escaped  by  the  skin  of  th^r  teeth. 
Like  his  son,  too,  in  regard  to  grammar 
sdiools,  he  got  credit  as  a  founder  when 


he  was  only  confirming  an  old  foondation. 
Many  an  <<  Edward  the  Sixth's  school "  had 
existed  for  centuries  in  connection  with  an 
Abbey.  When  the  Abbey  was  si^^preseed 
the  King  received  fulsome  praise  as  a 
patron  of  learning,  for  not  suppressing  this 
school  as  weU.*  The  miserable  endowments 
of  a  great  many  of  his  grammar  schoolB 
show  how  suaU  a  portion  of  the  Abbey 
property  was  preserved  for  education.  If 
here  and  there  they  are  large,  it  is  in  ptaces 
like  Birmingham,  where  the  land  has  vnntiy 
increased  in  value.  The  marriiy  bit  itf 
ground,  which  now  supports  all  the  Hrming- 
ham  Schools,  was  at  the  time  reck<»ed  of 
less  value  than  the  twenty  pounds  which  is 
the  endowment  of  tiie  neighbouring  King's 
Norton  Grammar  School. 

Oxford,  however,  was  sadly  dqiopsdated 
by  the  suppression  of  the  monastezieB, 
which  had  maintained  so  many  of  tiie  ^pooac 
students.  Numbers  of  these  took  to  the 
roads,  and  became  tiM  **  vatiaat  beggais," 
whom  Henry  hanged  without  mercy  for 
the  tUrd  offence.  Under  Edward  thi^s 
got  worse;  theological  disputes  took  tine 
place  of  classical  learning;  the  Visitors 
played  havoc  with  what  was  leit  of  the 
libraries,  **banmig  carUoads  of  precioitt 
MSS."  Magdalen  Grammar  Sdiool  wns 
only  saved  by  a  strong  protest  from  the 
<nti£ena 

Some  modem  reforms  were  anticipated ; 
fellowships,  for  instance,  were  to  be  held 
only  for  a  few  years,  and  on  condition  of 
residence ;  and  at  All  Souls'  and  Magda- 
len one  fellowship  was  to  be  reserved  for 
Irishmen.  All  tiiis  was  done  away 
with  by  Laud;  and,  till  the  other  day, 
fellowships  continued  to  be — ^in  defiance 
of  the  founders'  wishes — a  life  provision, 
for  which  the  recipients  seldcHU  dreamt  of 
making  a  return  by  lecturmg  or  tea<^iing 
in  their  College. 

In  the  following  reigns  the  downward 
movement  went  on. 

The  frequent  changes  may  be  measured 
by  what  happened  to  Peter  Martyn's  wife. 
She  was  buried  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
near  Saint  Fritheswide,  its  patron  saint 
Cardinal  Pole  ordered  the  Dean  to  cast  the 
body  into  unconsecrated  ground ;  but  be- 
fore  it  had  rotted  on  the  dungheap  to 
which  that  obsequious  dignitary  had  con- 

*  This  was  notablv  the  oase  in  regard  to  the 
London  Bluecoat  School.  The  old  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew School  and  Hospital  had  p^H^hed  with 
the  Abbey,  when  Bishop  Itidley  and  Bobbs  the 
Mayor  moved  Edward  to  set  apart  for  them  a 
fragment  of  the  endowment. 
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Bigned  it,  Mary  died,  and  Elizabeth's  Yisi- 
tofB  dag  op  Btinl  Feitheswide,  and  tkeew 
her  out  into  a  ditch.    The  end  was  that 
both  the  saint  and  the  foreign  Reformer's 
wife  were  at  ihust,  m  1561,  buried  together. 
No  wonder  that  **  two  religions  being  now 
as  'twere  on  foot,  6ivm!B  ef  the  chiefest  of 
the  University  retired  and  absented  them- 
selves tin  they  saw  how  affairs  would  pro- 
ceed."   The  lowest  ebb  was  reached  when 
in  1564^  that  model  '*  Tudor  statesman^" 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  made  Chan- 
cellor. Daring  his  twenty-four  years  of  office 
he  was  constantly  reoonunending  foreigners 
— iDiinging  them  up  himself  and  urging 
their  being  put  into  goyd  barths-rindeea 
his    wholesiJe    jobbery   and    favouritism 
account  for  Oxford  at  that  time  falling  far 
lower  than  Cambridge,  which  had  in  Bur- 
leigh a  less  unscrupmous  Chancellor.    To 
keep  out  *' Papists"  And  favour  his  Poiitan^, 
Dudley  narrowed  the  Unive]:sity  into  a 
Cfamrch  of  England  seminary,  by  insisting 
on  the  signing  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
and  the  Boyal  Supremacy  before  matricu- 
lation.   The  one  good  thmg  he  did  was  to 
incorporate  Oxford  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
which    invested    "  Chancellors,    Masters, 
and   Scholars,  with  the  ri^t   of  perpe- 
taal  succession."    Hitherto  a  new  >aiarter 
had  to  be  sought  from  each  succeeding 
King ;   so  that  there  was  no  real  security^ 
and  a  big  fee  was  periodically  exacted  by 
the  Crown  lawyers. 

The  Colleges  imitated  Dudley;  they 
begui  selling  their  fellowships,  and  giving 
long  leases  at  very  low  rents  in  return  for 
heavy  fines.  To  meet  this,  Burleigh,  or  Sir 
T.  Smith,  passed  an  Act  whereby  two-thirds 
of  the  leaae-rents  were  to  be  paid  in  corn, 
the  price  of  which  was  fixed  very  low. 
This  made  dabbling  in  leases  unprofitable, 
and  also  largely  increased  the  value  of 
feUowships  and  other  college  endowments, 
until  the  present  price  of  land  again  reduced 
them  to  almost  nothing. 

At  the  very  end  of  her  reign  Elizabeth, 
who^  during  her  two  visits,  ''bore  with 
truly  Boyal  patience,  the  orations,  disputa- 
tions, and  Latin  plays,"  began  to  encourage 
promising  scholars;  and  Boyal  patronage 
woke  up  answering  effort  in  the  University 
itself  Men  like  Su:  H.  Savile  and  Sir  T. 
Bodley  felt  moved  to  do  something,  now 
they  saw  "  Gloriana  "  was  taking  education 
in  hand. 

There  is  no  space  to  speak  of  James,  the 
British  Solomon,  under  whom  Oxford  ac- 
cepted to  the  full  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Eightof  Kings,  and  from  whose  visit  Antony 


k  Wood  dates  the  drinking  habits  which 
too  l<mg  disgraced  the  Umversity.  Under 
Charles,  Laud  destrojred  all  trace  of  the 
mendicant  democratic  con^itution,  and 
gave  the  colleges  a  complete  monopoly. 
Halls  and  hostels  disappeared,  and  colleges 
became  overcrowded,  poorer  scholars  rarely 
getting  a  bed  to  themselves.  Laud  tried 
to  put  down  drinking,  and  largely  enriched 
the  University  or  Bodleian  library— his  last 
gift  of  books  beizkg  just  before  his  trial. 
He  beautified  many  buildings  (this  was 
charged  against  him  witii  much  effect  by 
thpse  determined  on  his  murder) ;  and 
during  his  Chancellorsh%>  there  was  quite 
a  galaxy  of  learning — P£ideau2c,  Sheldon, 
Juxon, Hammond, and  Selden among  others. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  the  Town 
went  against  the  University;  refusong  to 
help  Sir  John  Byron  who,  with  a  few 
troopers,  held  the  place  for  the  King 
Colonel  Goodwin  and  Lord  Say  marched 
in,  and  Sir  John  marched  out.  The 
obnoxious  statue  ovw  Ssont  Mary's  porch 
was  broken  down ;  *'  Popish  "  books  were 
burned;  the  plate  of  two  Colleges  was 
seized  ''  because  it  had  been  hidden  away," 
the  rest  being  spared  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  forthcoming  when  Parliameivt 
called  for  it. 

A  month  later  Edgehill  was  fought. 
We  call  it  a  drawn  battle ;  at  Oxford,  the 
Town  thought  differently ;  the  Mayor  and 
burgesses  came  out  to  welcome  the  Eling ; 
he  and  his  troops  marched  in.  Every 
colleger  had  to  work  at  fortifying,  finding 
his  own  tools,  or  to  pay  twelve  pence  in 
default  A  powder-mill  was  set  up,  and  a 
mint,  in  which  the  college-plate  was  coined 
into  Charles's  siege  pieces.  The  '*  Schools  " 
were  made  a  granary;  the  less  warlike 
students  "went  down;"  the  place  became 
a  camp,  and  (when  the  Queen  and  her 
following  established  themselves  at  Mor- 
ton) a  Court  as  well.  A  strange  time,  when 
grave  dons  and  gay  young  students  would 
be  walking  about  with  Court  ladies,  and 
affecting  the  airs  of  Cavaliers  1 

But  Oxford  paid  dearly  for  this  stirring 
interlude  amid  acadenuc  dulness.  There 
was  a  gleam  of  success  at  Cropredy 
Bridge,  where  the  scholar-soldiers  dis- 
tinguiisJied  themselves;  but  Marstoa 
Moot  followed,  and  Kaseby;  and  in 
May,  1646,  Charles  left  OidEord  in  dis- 
guise, and  Fairfax  summoned  the  city  to 
surrender,  ''very  much  desiring  the  pre- 
servation of  a  place  so  famous  for  learn- 
ing." The  Oxonians  "submitted  to  the 
fate  of  the  Kingdom,  rather  than  any  way 
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diatroBting  their  own  strength."  Indeed, 
with  their  fortifieationB  and  the  flood- 
meadows  which,  had  they  waited  for  the 
rain  which  fell  in  streams  a  few  days  after, 
wonld  hare  made  the  place  impregnable, 
six  months'  proYisions,  and  seventy  barrels 
of  powder,  they  might  have  held  oat ;  bat 
Charles's  behavioar  had  taken  the  heart 
oat  of  his  adherents.  So  three  thoasand 
Boyalists,  with  drams  beating  and  coloars 
flying, marched oatinthedrenching  rain  over 
Magdalen  Bridge,  and  as  many  more  went 
north  and  west,  whQe  two  thoasand  masters, 
scholars,  etc,  permitted  by  the  articles  to 
choose  Uieir  own  time,  stayed  behind. 

'*  Order  reigned ;"  bat  the  colleges  were 
empty  and  desolate,  none  being  there  bat 
the  heads  and  their  families ;  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  to  rain,  the  rooms  were 
let  oat  to  townsfolk.  Then  began  the 
expelling,  to  which  there  was  so  mach 
passive  resistance,  that  the  penalty  of 
death  was  proclaimed  against  any  who, 
after  expulsion,  should  persist  in  remain- 
ing. Oxford,  however,  remained  Oxford 
still;  the  old  buffoonery  of  the  "Terrae 
Alius,"  when  the  Act  (answering  to 
Commemoration)  was  celebrated  in  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  still  went  on ;  and  when 
Charles  the  Second  came  he  found  the 
University  as  "devoted"  as  ever,  in  proof 
of  which,  when  in  166§  the  Plague  drove 
him  from  London,  he  was  lodged,  as  his 
father  had  been,  at  Christchurch,  the  Qaeen 
occupying  her  mother-in-law's  rooms  at 
Merton,  which  College  also  had  the  doubt- 
ful honour  of  lodging  both  Barbara  Yil- 
liers — whose  son  was  born  there — and  the 
Duchess  of  Eichmond. 

James  the  Second  was  before  his  time 
—  in  this  as  in  other  things ;  he 
wanted  to  restore  the  old  universality 
to  the  University,  which  Charles  the 
Second's  Acts  had  made  uninhabitable  by 
any  save  Anglicans.  Unfortunately  for 
himself,  he  began  by  throwing  it  open  to 
Eomanists,  and  this  neither  Oxford  nor 
the  nation  would  stand.  After  he  was 
gone,  however,  Oxford  became  the  focus 
of  dilettante  Jacobitism,  chiefly  shown  in 
drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  though  in 
1715  it  seemed  serious  enough  to  demand 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Handyside's  Foot 
and  Pepper's  Dragoons.  Its  numbers 
dwindled;  its  studies  became  more  and 
more  contemptible;  until,  in  1801,  an 
attempt  was  made,  by  making  the  exami- 
nations effective,  to  start  that  new  system 
which  has  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  its 
innovations. 


THE  TROTH  OF  ODHS, 

bt  c.  grant  furlby. 

A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    OHAPTER8. 


CHAPTER  I. 

There  was  weeping  and  grieving  in  a 
house  in  the  ancient  town  of  Havre,  a 
mourning  and  lamenting  as  if  death  or 
life-long  parting  was  impending. 

To  an  outside  observer  the  tears  of 
Madame  Harache,  and  the  awe-struck 
countenances  of  her  daughters  Barbo  and 
Lucie,  would  have  been  depressing  if  he 
did  not  know  the»  cause  of  their  sorrow, 
grotesque  if  he  did;  for  the  origin  of  all 
the  disturbance  was  that  Gaspard  Harache, 
the  son  of  the  first  and  brother  of  the  two 
others,  had  been  requested  by  his  employer, 
M.  Meudon,  the  shipbuilder,  to  go  to 
Orkney,  there  to  superintend  the  repairing 
of  the  French  schooner.  La  Belle  Armande, 
which  had  been  injured  by  a  storm  off 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Orcadian  Archi- 
pelago, and  was  now  awaiting  renovation 
in  the  dockyard  at  Stromness. 

Gaspard  himself  was  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  the  journey.  He  was  only 
twenty-three,  and  the  consciousness  that  a 
special  confidence  was  reposed  in  him  by 
his  master,  added  to  the  thought  of 
travelling  to  strange  and  unknown  lands, 
and  of  possibly  meeting  with  romantic 
adventures,  elated  him  beyond  measure. 
But  his  sisters  clung  to  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  convicted  Nihilist  about  to 
depart  into  life-long  Siberian  exile,  and 
his  mother  firmly  believed  that  he  was 
certain  to  be  starved  to  death  before 
long,  if  he  were  not  previously  killed 
and  eaten  by  the  savage  inhabitants 
of  these  distant,  and,  of  course,  desolate 
and  uncivilised  islands.  Gaspard  himself 
expected  danger,  for  to  him,  as  to  his 
relatives,  Orkney  was  no  more  than  a 
geographical  term;  but  he  bought  an 
English  revolver,  and  pictured  himself  to 
himself  as  first  dominating  the  wild  men 
of  the  northern  islands  by  the  dread  power 
of  fire-arms,  and  then  converting  them  to 
a  perception  of  the  sweetness  and  light  of 
French  civilisation. 

He  would  have  been  well  content  to 
have  been  sent  on  such  duty  every  year  of 
his  life;  but  Madame  Harache  had 
already  determined  that  this  was  the  last 
as  well  as  the  first  time  her  only  son  and 
best  beloved  child  should  be  torn  so  far 
from  her  side. 
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"Gaspard  must  marry,"  she  said  to 
herself,  wiping  the  last  tear  of  parting 
from  her  eye.  *'  Employers  who  will  send 
a  yoang  man  to  the  North  Pole  on  the 
sb'ghtest  pretext,  or  on  none,  hesitate  to 
ask  a  p^re  de  famille  to  go  fifty  miles 
from  home  without  grave  reason.  I 
desire,  that  he  should  marry  Sophie 
Mendon,  and  I  think  her  father  would  be 
willing.  He  appreciates  G-aspard's  talent 
and  energy;  he  knows  that  I  can  and 
will  buy  for  my  son  a  partnership  in  hb 
firm.  Ah  I  he  will  be  ready  to  consent; 
within  a  year  the  two  will  be  married, 
and  M.  Meudon  will  not  then  be  anxious 
to  risk  the  life  of  his  son-in-law." 

Madame  Harache  showed,  perhaps,  even 
less  regard  than  most  French  parents  to 
the  possibility  of  her  son's  showing  a  will 
of  his  own  in  the  question  of  matrimony ; 
but  hitherto  Gaspard  had  been  a  model  of 
obedient  sons,  and  his  mother  being  a 
masterful  woman  by  nature,  and  having 
sole  control  over  a  sufficiently  well-filled 
purse,  was  so  used  to  getting  her  own  way 
that  she  never  contemplated  even  the 
possibility  of  rebellioa 

Madame  Harache  saw  M.  Meudon,  had  a 
satisfactory  interview  with  him,  and  before 
Gaspard  had  reached  the  scene  of  his 
labours  on  the  Belle  Armando,  had,  as  she 
thought^  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled 
his  future  destiny. 

And,  meanwhile.  Destiny  was  going  her 
own  way,  without  regard  to  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  Madame  Harache. 

Gaspard  had  expected  to  find  in  <*the 
melancholy  ides  of  farthest  Thule''  the 
climate  and  scenery  of  a  Greenland  winter, 
and  in  their  inhabitants  creatures  re- 
sembling in  dress  and  customs  the  natives 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  in  their  primitive  con- 
dition. It  was,  therefore,  with  a  shock  of 
disappointment;  blended  with  relief,  that 
he  saw  himself,  when  he  left  the  steamer 
at  Kirkwsdl,  in  an  actual  civilised  town — a 
bleak,  nn-French-like  town  enough,  turn- 
ing chiefly  high-shouldered  gables  to  the 
wide,  wind-swept  bay,  bat  very  different 
from  the  collection  of  mud-huts  he  had 
expected  to  discover.  There  were  many 
good  houses  in  the  six-foot- wide  streets. 
HiB  inn,  once  the  town  residence  of  some 
Orcadian  magnate,  who  now  went  farther 
south  for  winter  quarters,  was  a  tolerably 
large  place,  built  round  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangular  courtyard,  in  which  —  oh 
utmost  evidence  of  civilisation  1 — a  German 
band  was  playing  an  air  from  **  Patience ;" 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  near  the 


solitary  tree  that  is  the  pride  of  Kirkwall, 
rose  the  massive  cathedral  church  of  Saint 
Magnus. 

It  is  no  "  poem  in  stone,"  this  weather- 
beaten  cathedral  of  the  northern  isles ;  no 
luxuriant  fancy  has  expressed  itself  in 
quaint  or  delicate  carvbig  of  capital  or 
arch.  How,  indeed,  could  such  luxuriance 
find  a  fitting  place  there,  where  the 
builders  saw  around  them  only  low,  tree- 
less hills,  and  the  endless  sweep  of  ocean, 
with  rocky  islands  rising  here  and  there, 
dim  and  blue  in  the  distance  1  The  sense 
of  colour,  so  far  more  widespread  than 
that  of  decorative  form,  they  would  more 
probably  possess,  from  seeing  the  night- 
long summer  sunsets  of  the  North,  floocung 
with  crimson  and  amber  the  whole  arch  of 
sky ;  and  in  the  red  and  yellow  contrasting 
stones  of  the  cathedral  doorways — now 
dulled  and  crumbled  by  time  and  sea-salt 
breezes — they  have  tried  to  represent,  with 
such  limited  success  as  the  palpable  may 
attain  in  imitating  the  impalpable  and 
evanescent,  the  one  thine  of  supreme 
beauty  that  touched  their  daily  life.  No, 
there  is  nothing  poetic  in  the  ordinary 
sense  in  this  church  of  Saint  Magnus;  but, 
built  of  stones  brought  in  boats  from  Scot- 
land across  the  dangerous  Pentland  Firth, 
rising  in  solemn,  gloomy  bulk,  where  it 
may  best  form  a  landmark  to  the  storm- 
bewildered  fisherman,  the  work  of  times 
when  the  White  Christ  had  not  yet  made 
sure  his  victory  over  Thor  and  Odin  or 
those  unknown  deities  who  were  worshipped 
within  the  stone  circle  of  Stennis,  it  is  a 
fitting  centre  for  the  worship  of  men  of 
the  fierce,  passionate,  silent  Norse  race — 
men  whose  lives,  whether  passed  on  land 
or  sea,  were  such  a  constant  and  bitter 
struggle  with  unkindly  elements  as  those 
of  southern  lands  can  scarcely  comprehend. 

Although  he  could  not  claim  to  be  in 
any  special  sense  a  Christian,  Gaspard 
Harache  was  glad  to  find  himself  in  a  land 
which  displayed  evidences  of  religious 
faith,  and  whose  inhabitants  were  not  only 
decently  clad  and  civil-mannered,  but  spoke 
a  language  more  nearly  resembling  English 
than  that  used  in  any  part  of  Scotland  he 
had  traversed  in  his  journey.  Adventure 
is  charming  when  one  is  only  passing 
through  a  country,  but  when  one  is  com- 
pelled to  live  in  it  for  a  month  or  two,  a 
little  comfort  is  decidedly  preferabla 

Thus  reflecting,  Gaspard  left  the  capital 
of  the  Orkneys  for  the  twelve-mile  drive 
to  Stromness,  where  the  Belle  Armando 
awaited  him.    The  route  had  no  special 
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claim  to  attractiTeneBS  beyond  that  given 
by  the  ever-recnrring  surprise  of  meeting 
the  sea,  now  on  one  hand,  now  on  the 
other,  in  the  journey  across  an  island 
whose  coast  is  so  deeply  indented  that  its 
shape  resembles  that  oi  a  staivfish ;  but  to 
our  yomg  Frenchman,  somewhat  intoxi- 
cated by  his  first  excursion  to  *^  foreign 
parts,"  and,  in  truth,  his  first  escape  from 
his  mother's  stout  though  silken  apron- 
strings,  the  very  absence  of  all  prominent 
features  in  the  scenery,  the  feeling  of  all- 
surrounding  endless  ocean,  gare  a  sense  of 
novelty,  of  emanoipatioti,  more  fascinating 
than  mere  beauty.  Then  the  air,  fresh 
without  chillness,  and  the  northern  sun- 
light, brilliant  without  glare — like  the  soul 
of  a  woman  so  good  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  her  own  goodness — ^exhilarated  him  so 
much  that  not  one  minute  of  the  journey 
seemed  dull,  and  before  his  curiosity  was 
half  satiated  he  saw,  between  a  wide 
shallow  lake  and  the  ever-present  sea  a 
peninsula  of  grey-green  heather,  crowned 
with  a  circle  of  great  purple-grey  upright 
stones,  one  of  the  few  remaining  relics  of 
the  Druidicworship — ^the  Stones  of  Stennis. 

In  a  few  minutes  this  was  left  behind, 
and  Gaspard  was  rattling  along  the  narrow 
semicircular  street^  slid  in  between  a  steep 
hill  scarred  with  '*  dry-stone  dykes,''  and 
a  smooth  bay  shut  in  by  two  tiny  islands, 
the  Holms,  which  forms  the  town  of 
Stromness. 

After  eating  a  composite  meal,  Gaspard, 
being  still  unwearied,  and  in  an  inquisitive 
and  ex^oring  frame  of  mind,  set  out  to 
walk  along  the  neighbouring  coast.  It 
was  evening  by  the  clock,  broi^  day  by  the 
sun ;  for  the  summer  of  Thnle  knows  no 
darkness,  and  but  little  dusk.  There  is 
more  variety  of  aspect  in  the  shore  on  the 
farther  side  of  Stromness  Bay  than  near 
Kirkwall ;  the  cliffs  are  higher,  and  break 
into  arches  and  pillars  where  the  ocean 
force  beats  the  strcmgest.  Gaspard  strolled 
on,  finding  a  hundred  things  to  interest 
him  which,  had  be  met  them  wfthin  a  mile 
of  Havre,  he  would  have  passed  unnoticed ; 
on  new  ground  every  trifie  is  wonderful 
Finally  he  stumbled  across  a  spot  that 
occupied  bis  attention  for  a  full  quarter  of 
an  hour — an  old  and  deserted  graveyard. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
home  for  the  dead  more  desolate  and 
neglected.  The  low  wall,  built  of  stones, 
without  mortar,  had  faUea  in  many  places, 
and  between  the  scattered  stones  the  earth 
had  nestled,  and  tall  weeds,  brightened  by 
an  occasional  daisy  orsea-pink,hf^  sprouted. 


The  graveyard  lay  on  a  cliff,  exposed  to 
every  Atlantic  wind ;  and  on  stormy  days 
its  rank  grass  was  often  wet  with  sidt 
spray,  for  to  the  seaward  side  th^re  was 
not  even  an  attempt  at  protection,  and  the 
narrow  strip  of  yellow  sand  that  lay 
between  the  cliff  and  the  fierce-flowing 
sea  was  wholly  covered  in  high  tides.  On 
some  of  the  mounds  that  covered  the  dead 
— the  older  ones — ^lay  fragments  of  broken 
gravestones,  where  a  few  uneven  lines 
showed  that  some  inscription  once  was 
carved  upon  them ;  but  now  all  was  mos»- 
grown  and  illegible.  Gaspard  amused  him- 
self for  some  time  in  trying  to  decipher  an 
occasional  word  that  seemed  less  wholly 
effaced  than  its  fellows,  when  suddenly  he 
was  disturbed  by  perceiving  an  odour  of 
flowers — the  rich  almond-like  firagrance  of 
meadow-sweet. 

He  turned  round  abruptiy,  a  littie  be- 
wildered, and  saw  between  him  and  the 
sunset  sky  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl  with 
her  arms  laden  with  flowers.  Not  a  mere 
village  beauty,  with  red  and  white  feature- 
less prettiness,  but  a  'daughter  of  the 
gods ; "  nay,  proud  and  stately  enough  to 
be  the  goddess  Freya  herself.  To  Gaspard, 
looking  at  her  with  the  sun-daszle  in  his 
eyes,  she  seemed  every  inch  a  deity,  ap- 
pearing sa  unexpectedly  in  this  desolate 
spot,  with  the  gold  of  the  sunset  surround- 
ing her  like  a  halo.  It  is  easy  for  a  woman 
to  seem  a  goddess  to  a  man  of  twenty- 
three — ^the  light  is  always  in  his  eyes  then, 
and  he  looks  at  all  objects  tluough  a 
luminous  mist  that  gives  them  an  un- 
merited glamour.  But  when  the  luminous 
mist  is  cleared  away,  what  then  1  Some- 
times the  glamour  remains,  because  the 
mist  hid  even  more  loveliness  than  it  re- 
vealed ;  but  of tener  the  charm  vankhes,  for 
it  was  only  the  illusion  of  sun-dimmed  eyes. 

For  a  moment  the  two  gazed  at  each 
other — Gaspard  lost  in  sheer  admiration, 
while  the  girl  studied  his  a^^earanoe  with 
a  quiet  interest  that  seemed  above  curi- 
osity. Then  the  young  man  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind. 

'* Pardon,  mademoiselle;  I  fear  that  I 
inconvenience  you,"  he  said  in  his  stiff, 
nervous,  book-learned  English,  as  he  took 
off  his  hat. 

Thora  Sweynson  opened  her  eyes  a  little 
wider,  but  seemed  in  no  degree  discom- 
posed. 

*♦  No,  you  do  not,"  she  answered  in  that 
languid,  plaintive  Orkney  accent,  which 
seems  to  repeat  the  wail  of  Uie  sea,  "  the 
graveyard  is  free  to  all." 
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'^  Is  this,  then,  the  place  where  all  yoar 
dead  are  buried  I "  askied  Qaspard,  lookiog 
with  Bome  repulsion  at  the  neglected 
enclosure. 

''  No,  it  ifl  only  the  Vikinga'  graveyard," 
replied  the  girl. 

"Whatl  The  Yikmgs,  the  old  sea 
monarchs;  are  some  of  them  bnried  here  V 

^<So  it  is  said.  .  There  was  once  a  sea 
fight  below  there,  in  the  strait  bet?reen 
Mainland  and  Hoy ;  and  the  Vikings  on 
the  defeated  side,  wheB-they  saw  there 
was  no  farther  hope  of  yictory,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea  and  let  themselves 
drown  rather  than  become  the  prisoners 
of  their  enemies.  The  tide  washed  ap  the 
bodies  of  some,  and  these  were  baried 
here ;  so  the  place  is  called  the  Vtkings' 
graveyard  to  this  day.'' 

"  Ton  know  the  legend  well,  mademoi- 
selle," said  Gaspard,  less  interested  in  the 
narrative  than  in  the  narrator.  '<  Yon  take, 
without  doubt,  much  interest  in  these  old 
stories  1" 

''  No,"  she  answered,  indifferently ;  *^but 
Mr.  Traill  does,  and  I  hear  them  from 
him." 

*"  Who  is  he  then,  this  Mr.  Ter-raill  f " 
enquired  Gaspard,  making  a  brave  dash  at 
the  unfamiliar  name,  though  he  felt  no 
interest  in  its  bearer.  But  he  felt  a  real 
interest  in  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing, who  was  so  unlike  the  ideal  *'  jeune 
fille  "  of  France  in  her  stately  composure, 
her  utter  absence  of  shyness,  yet  was 
equally  free  from  the  boldness  or  worldly 
self-consciousness  which  seems  to  be  the 
only  alternative ;  and  he  would  have  spoken 
of  the  driest  science  or  asked  the  most 
trivial  questions  if  that  would  win  him  the 
privilege  of  looking  at  her  for  a  few 
minutes  longer. 

"  He  is  the  minister,  whom  I  live  with," 
she  answered.  She,  too,  was  interested  in  this 
stranger.  Strangers  were  not  very  common 
in  Stromness  then,  for  it  was  before  fashion 
had  added  the  Shetland  Archipelago  as  an 
''additional  attraction"  to  the  Scotch  tour, 
and  such  visitors  as  came  to  the  little  town, 
besides  commercial  travellers,  were  chiefly 
oonBcientious  archaeologists.  Now,  the 
average  archsBologist  is  middle-aged,  un- 
attractive, and  indifferent  to  everything 
not  of  undoubted  antiquity,  quite  indifferent 
to  anything  so  little  antiquated  as  Thora 
Sweynson.  But  her  present  interlocutor 
was  young  and  sufficiently  good-looking, 
and  unless  his  eyes  were  wonderfully 
deceitful,  he  found  in  her  an  object  well 
worthy  his  attention.    So  she  answered 


his  questions  so  freely  that  he  soon  knew 
all  her  history. 

She  was  the  child  of  a  Norwegian  who 
had  come  to  Stromness  sixteen  years  before, 
a  silent  man,  who  had  said  nothing  to  any 
of  his  neighbours  of  his  previous  history. 
He  did  not  even  say  distinctly  that  the 
year-old  girl  whom  he  brought  with  him 
was  his  daughter,  though  he  let  it  be 
assumed  that  such  was  the  relationship 
between  them,  and  the  little  Thora  called 
him  father.  The  credulous  and  inquisitive 
old  women  of  Stromness  said  that  there 
must  be  some  evil  mystery  in  his  past ;  but 
if  it  were  so,  it  never  came  to  Hight.  For 
two  years  he  lived  in  the  village,  not  per- 
ceptibly shunning  its  natives,  but  not  seek- 
ing their  society,  and  gained  his  living  as 
a  fisherman.  Then  his  boat  was  swamped 
in  a  sudden  squall  just  outside  the  bay, 
and  his  body,  cast  up  by  the  tide,  was 
buried  in  the  Vikings'  graveyard ;  for  in 
Orkney  the  Catholic  idea  that  the  unshriven 
dead  must  not  be  laid  in  consecrated 
ground,  survives  in  a  superstitious  refusal 
to  bury  drowned  men  in  the  churchyard, 
and  for  centuries  their  bodies  have  been 
laid  in  the  desolate  enclosure  on  the  top  of 
the  cliff. 

When  her  father  was  lost,  Mr.  Traill, 
the  minister  of  Stromness,  an  elderly 
bachelor,  took  pity  on  the  golden-haired 
litde  orphan,  and  carried  her  to  the  Manse. 
There  she  had  lived  till  now,  receiving  a 
little  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
from  the  minister,  who  was  something  of  a 
naturalist  and  a  great  deal  of  an  antiquary, 
and  acquiring  from  his  housekeeper,  Osla 
— an  old  Shetland  woman  to  whom  Orkney 
seemed  a  lowland  of  surpassing  fertility, 
but  lacking,  as  lowlands  do,  the  charm  of 
her  wilder  Shetland  home — aJl  manner  of 
Norse  superstitions. 

So  Thora  had  a  certain  amount  of  vague 
and  incoherent  knowledge,  drawn  from 
books  and  old  lore,  and  rather  less  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world's  ways  than  a  city 
kitten.  Withal  she  was  very  curious  about 
the  wide  world  in  so  quiet  a  comer  of 
which  she  lived,  and  listened  eagerly  to 
the  words  of  even  the  dullest  of  Mr. 
Traill's  antiquarian  visitors,  in  the  hope  of 
gathering  some  further  details  to  add  to 
the  unreal  and  dreamlike  picture  of  life 
that  her  fancy  had  conjured  up. 

This  was  why  she  answered  Gaspard 
Harache's  questions  so  readily ;  she  hoped 
in  return  to  win  from  him  something  to 
satisfy  the  thirst  of  her  mind  for  know- 
ledge of  the  world. 
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"  And  you  come  here  to  lay  flowers  on 
the  grave  of  your  father  f "  said  Gaepard, 
when  she  had  finished  her  story. 

'^Yee,"  replied  the  girl,  looking  con- 
foaed  for  the  fint  time.  « You'll  think 
it  foolish  of  me — at  least,  Osla  and  the 
minister  do — ^bat  I  like  to  fancy  that  my 
father  knows  I  remember  him,  and  is 
pleased  to  see  the  flowers.  Bat  it's  a 
silly  idea." 

"  Surely  not  1  In  France  it  is  commonly 
done  on  the  Joor  des  Morts." 

"Is  it  from  France  you  come?"  cried 
Thora,  with  a  new  awe  and  respect  in  her 
eyes.     "  How  I  envy  you  I " 

"WhyT' 

'*  Because  you  were  bom  in  a  foreign 
country." 

Gaspard  laughed.  <<  Ah  1  mademoiselle, 
the  country  where  one  is  bom  is  never 
foreign,  it  is  all  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
is  strange.  I  could  wish  that  Steomness 
had  been  my  native  place ;  then  it  would 
have  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  already 
known  you  for  sixteen  years." 

Thora  blushed  and  looked  almost 
alarmed,  not  being  used  to  compliments, 
but  the  shock  was  a  pleasant  one,  and 
her  thoughts  were  less  concentrated  on 
her  long-dead  father  than  they  might  well 
have  been,  as  she  laid  the  branches  of 
fragrant  blossom  on  his  grave. 

The  ready  "  camaraderie  "  of  youth  made 
the  two  feel  like  old  friends  as  they  walked 
townwards  together.  Gaspard,  in  answer 
to  the  girl's  questions,  had  spoken  of  Le 
Havre,  of  his  mother  and  sisters,  painting 
all  he  described  in  the  soft  colouring 
which  absence,  however  short,  lends  to 
the  imagination. 

"  How  beautiful  it  must  all  be  1 "  ex- 
claimed Thora,  at  last,  with  a  sigh  of 
longing. 

<'Not  more  beautiful  than  this  scene,' 
replied  Gaspard.  "Look,  mademoiselle, 
is  not  this  lovely  1 "  He  gazed  round  him 
admiringly,  but  his  companion  scarcely 
glanced  at  the  tranqml  bay,  shut  in  by 
the  two  tiny  green  islands ;  the  expanse  of 
glittering  sea  beyond;  the  three  gloomy, 
heather-clad  hills,  united  at  their  base, 
which  form  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Hoy,  with  its  stem  clifia  and  gnome- 
haunted  valleys ;  she  would  not  even  per- 
ceive the  glory  of  the  sky,  its  western 
crimson  and    gold    changing   to   softest 


green  as  it  joined  the  blue  ether  in  which 
the  moon,  pale  and  faint,  a  little  luminous 
cloud,  nothing  more,  was  now  beginning 
to  rise. 

^'It  may  be  beautiful,"  she  said,  dis- 
contentedly ;  "  but  I  feel  only  that  it  is 
sOent." 

''You  cannot  imagine  how  dreary  life 
is  here,"  she  went  on.  "If  you  were 
here  in  winter  you  would  see  the  water 
out  there" — she  pointed  to  the  distant 
sea — ^"storming  and  raging,  while  down 
in  the  bay  there  are  only  the  feeblest 
waves,  the  poorest  pretence  of  storm.  My 
life  is  like  the  waters  of  the  bay,  obliged 
to  be  still  when  all  the  world  is  roused  to 
excitement  of  anger  or  joy — still  and  dull 
and  motionless." 

«  And  yet,  mademoiselle,  the  calm  life 
of  the  bay  is  better  than  the  storm  of  the 
ocean,  especially  for  a  woman.  The  world, 
like  the  sea,  brings  the  adventurous  to 
shipwreck." 

*•  True ;  but,  yet— I  want  to  try  it  I " 

"  Fille  d'Eve ! "  murmured  Gaspard  to 
himself. 

'*  How  much  brighter  existence  seems  to 
be  in  France  1"  cried  Thora  again.  ''I 
should  like  to  hear  more  of  your  country, 
if  it  were  possible.'' 

<*Why  is  it  not  possible  1  I,  for  my 
part,  desire  to  hear  more  of  Orkney.  You 
say  this  Mr.  Traill,  your  guardian,  knows 
much  of  the  past  history  of  the  islands. 
If  I  came  to  him  for  instraction,  I  might 
see  you,  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  you  of  France." 

Their  eyes  met,  and  both  laughed.  ^  It 
was  as  if  some  private  understanding 
had  idready  established  itself  between 
them. 
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«he  would  think  bitterly :  ''  He  is  com- 
pariog  the  beaaty  of  that  girl  with  my 
sallow  face.  Oh,  Madge  Cohen,  what  have 
yon  beyond  your  wealth  to  give  him  i  *' 

Her  thoughts  traveUed  back  to  the 
bright  summer's  afternoon  when,  as  she 
and  Lance  stood  facing  each  other  in  the 
sunlight,  the  chill,  cold  shadow  of  that 
desolate  girl  had  seemed  to  fall  between 
them.  WeU,  she  might  be  buried  six  feet 
below  the  earth  in  her  pauper's  coffin,  but 
she  had  left  her  shadow  behind  her; 
Madge  might  lock  up  easels  and  ball-dress, 
and  change  her  room  a  hundred  times  over, 
but  all  the  same  the  shadow  was  there. 

As  the  days  went  by,  Madge,  instead 
of  rallying  from  her  short,  sharp  illness, 
grew  whiter  and  thinner.  Gold  weather 
settmg  in  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
brought  with  it  for  her  a  series  of  severe 
colds; '  whereupon,  the  old  doctor  once 
more  lifted  up  a  warning  voice,  advising 
that  his  patient  should  get  away  to  the 
south  before  the  Cumbrian  mists  and  east 
winds  set  in  continuously ;  in  fact,  as  soon 
as  possible,  or  he  would  not  answer  for 
the  consequences. 

Sir  Peter  would  have  liked  the  wedding 
to  be  not  as  soon  as,  but  sooner  than 
possible.  He  redoubled  energy  over  the 
business  arrangements.  Letter  -  writing 
became  far  too  slow  a  process  for  him  now, 
he  took  to  telegraphing  two  or  three  times 
a  day  to  his  lawyers,  also  to  the  trustees  of 
the  property  for  which  he  was  negotiating. 

This  property  was  in  Durham,  and 
promised  to  yield  a  good  income  if  judi- 
ciously managed  in  connection  with  the 
Bedesdale  estate ;  it  occurred  to  Sir  Peter 
that  it  might  expedite  matters  if  Lance,  in 
person,  were  to  survey  the  property  and 
discuss  matters  generally  with  the  trustees 
of  the  estate^  and  the  land-steward  of 
Sedesdale. 

Then  he  took  Madge  vigorously  in 
hand,  and  just  as  in  the  old  days  he  had 
hurried  her  into  her  marriage  with  old 
David  Cohen,  so  now  he  hastened  forward 
her  wedding-day  by  another  seven  days. 

One  of  Lady  Brabazon's  sons  was  to  be 
married  only  the  morning  before  the  day 
now  fixed  for  Lance's  and  Madge's  wed- 
ding. Lance  was  to  act  as  his  best  man. 
It  was  therefore  arranged  that  Lance  should 
go  straight  from  Durham  to  this  wedding, 
which  was  to  take  place  at  York ;  spend 
the  night  of  that  day  with  the  Brabazons, 
coming  back  to  Upton  in  the  morning  to 
receive  his  bride  from  Sir  Peter's  hands  at 
Saint  Cathbert's  church. 


Lance  did  not  throw  much  spirit  into 
the  part  of  "  best  man,"  which  he  was  to 
perform  for  his  friend.  He  characterised 
the  Brabazon  wedding  as  a  headstrong, 
foolish  alSair.  On  the  day  on  which  he 
set  off  for  Durham,  Madge  rose  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  momine  to  have  breakfast 
with  him,  and  to  **  see  him  off."  He  spoke 
his  mind  freely  to  her  about  his  friend's 
"infatuation"  as  he  called  it,  and  vowed 
that  U  the  choice  had  been  given  him  he 
would  sooner  have  followed  Eric  Brabazon 
to  his  grave;  "a  man  had  far  better  lie 
down  in  his  coffin  than  make  such  a 
marriage  as  that." 

Madgeknewthe  history  of  EricBrabazon's 
oourtslup ;  the  lady  of  his  choice  had  as 
good  as  jilted  him,  but  friends  had  inter 
fered  and  the  wedding  had  eventually  been 
arranged. 

Madge  was  standing  outside  in  the 
bright  morning  sunshine  caressing  Lance's 
horses  as  he  said  this.  She  had  been 
saying  soft,  sweet  things  to  him  with  her 
good-byes,  wondering  whether  the  Bedes- 
dale fishing  was  as  good  as  that  at  UptoDi 
whether  the  stable?  there  would  need  en- 
larging and  so  forth;  when,  however, he 
spoke  of  choosing  rather  to  follow  Eric 
Brabazon  to  the  grave  than  go  to  his 
wedding,  her  soft  speeches  came  to  a  halt. 
She  bent  her  face  tUl  her  curly  brown  hair 
seemed  one  with  the  horse's  mana^  "He 
may  be  happy,  he  may  make  up  his  mind 
to  forget' the  past,"  she  said,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"What,  forget  lies  and  deceit  1"  Lance 
cried,  hotly. 

'^And  it  doesn't  follow  because  she 
has  deceived  him  once  that  she  will 
attempt  to  do  so  a  second  time,"  she 
continued  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  If  I  had  been  in  Eric's  place  I  wouldn't 
have  given  her  a  chanca  The  first  de- 
liberate piece  of  deception  would  haye 
put  an  eternal  barrier  between  us,"  said 
Lance,  vehemently. 

Madge  felt  herself  frozen  into  silence. 
She  walked  with  him  to  the  park  gates, 
the  groom  following  slowly  with  the  dog- 
cart ;  but  she  had  no  more  sweet  speeches 
to  make.  .    „ 

"  An  eternal  barrier,  an  eternal  barrier, 
her  thoughts  kept  repeating.  She  watched 
him  drive  away  down  flie  steep  road, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  to  catch  a 
last  glimpse  of  him.  He  waved  his  hat  in 
farewell,  then  his  hand ;  then  a  bend  m 
the  road  hid  him  from  her  sight. 

"  When  next  we  meet  it  will  be  before 
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the  altar  rails  of  Saint  Gathbert'Si^slie  said 
to  herself,  bat  with  none  of  that  rush  of 
joy  in  her  heart  which  the  words  might 
be  supposed  to  bring  with  them.  "  Woald 
it  be  so  if  I  had  spoken  out  the  truth  and 
told  him  what  I  have  done  for  his  sake  1 " 
**  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Stnbbs's  voice  at  that  moment  ''I  saw 
yon  walking  through  the  park  with  Mr. 
Cliye;  and,  as  I  particularly  wanted  to 
speak  to  yon,  I  ventured  to  follow." 

Madge  was  startled ;  this  man,  like  an 
emissary  of  darkness,  seemed  perpetually 
hovering  over  her  path. 

«  What  is  it  1 "  she  asked,  coldly.  "  Will 
it  take  long  to  tell  %  " 

''There  is  nothing  specially  to  tell, 
madam,  it  is  merely  a  suggestion  I  have  to 
ms^e ;  it  can  be  made  easily  enough  as  we 
walk  back  to  the  house  together." 

That  <'we"  was  a  perpetual  torture  to 
Madge.  It  seemed  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  the  evil  bond  between  her  and  this 
man.  She  never  heard  it  without  feel- 
ing as  she  felt  on  the  day  when  old  David 
Cohen  clasped  her  first  diamond  necklace 
round  her  throat 

Nevertheless,  she  did  not  refuse  Mr. 
Stubbs's  company  on  her  way  back  through 
the  park,  nor  did  she  attempt  to  cut  his 
communications  short,  for  her  steps 
slackened  as  they  neared  the  house. 

Mr.  Stubbs's  last  words  as  they  parted 
at  the  front  door  were : 

"Everything  is  going  on  satisfactorily, 
madam ;  just  exactly  as  we  could  wish." 

To  this  Madge  made  a  sharp  impatient 
movement  with  her  hand. 

"And  the  second  letter,  of  which  you 
spoke  just  now,  gives  me  no  anxiety  what- 
ever. If  allusion  is  made  to  it  when  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Parker  arrives,  I  simply  say  I 
read  it  to  Sir  Peter  with  some  half-dozen 
others  of  a  similar  kind — there  are  always 
a  lot  of  people  writing  to  make  or  to  break 
appointments  with  him,  and  half  the  letters 
of  that  sort  which  I  read  to  him  he  pays 
no  attention  to — he  is  either  walking  about 
the  room,  or  thinking  of  something  else. 
The  first  letter  also  is  now  a  very  simple 
affair,  and  the  sooner  it  is  in  my  hands 
the  better,  for  really  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost" 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

One  or  two  things  happened  during 
Lance's  stay  in  Durham. 

Madge  suddenly  grew  what  the  French 
call  "devote."  She  developed  a  fondness  for 


saints'  days  and  early  services.  Saint  Cuth- 
bert's  old  church,  off  and  on,  saw  a  good 
deal  of  her  just  then. 

Her  friends  in  the  neighbourhood  shared 
with  Saint  Guthbert's  church  the  honour 
of  her  society,  for  she  balanced  her  devo- 
tion in  the  early  part  of  the  day  with  an 
increase  of  gaiety  towards  its  close.  She 
accepted  every  invitation  to.  entertiun- 
ments  given  in  honour  of  her  approaching 
marriage;  seemed  to  enter  warmly  into 
the  local  enthusiasm  that  was  growing  on 
the  matter,  and  talked  freely  of  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  which  were  being 
made  for  the  wedding. 

Once,  however,  when  so  chatting  with 
Lottie  Brabazon,  she  was  suddenly  frozen 
into  silence  by  a  remark  made  by  that 
light-hearted  young  lady. 

It  was : 

"  Of  course  you  will  be  married  in  grey 
— it's  the  only  colour  widows  can  wear." 

Madge  felt  that  she  would  as  soon  be 
married  in  her  shroud  as  have  to  face 
Lance  at  the  altar  in  grey  garments. 

Something  else  noteworthy  occurred 
while  Lance  was  away  inspecting  the  Dur- 
ham property.  A  sudden  remarkable 
increase  of  intimacy  seemed  to  spring  up 
between  Mrs.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Stubbs,  and 
they  were  frequently  to  be  seen  in  each 
other's  company.  Sir  Peter  noted  the  fact, 
and  rubbed  his  hands  over  it  with  delight 

'•  Capital  fellow  that  1 "  he  said  to 
Madge.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  appreciate 
him.  I  think  I've  an  eye  for  character, 
although  Lady  Judith,  at  first,  hadn't 
a  good  word  to  say  for  him.  Now,  if 
you  could  get  just  such  a  man  as  that  for 
your  land  steward  at  Kedesdale,  he'd 
double  the  value  of  your  property  in  less 
than  ten  years." 

Madge,  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
light,  and  speaking  in  a  hurried  voice, 
gave  an  answer  which  almost  took  Sir 
Peter's  breath  away. 

**  I  was  thinking  of  pensioning  off  the 
present  steward  at  Redesdale.  He's  very 
old  and  not  very  active  —  and  I  was 
wondering  if  —  if  you  thought  —  if  you 
would  like,  I  mean — Mr.  Stubbs  to  take 
the  post  I  mean  if  you  were  thinking  of 
getting  a  new  secretary,  Mr.  Stubbs 
might  like  to  undertake  the  steward'^ 
duties  at  Bedesdale." 

She  had  stemmered  a  great  deal  over 
this  speecL  In  truth,  it  was  a  speech  not 
easy  to  make  gracefully. 

Sir  Peter  was  fairly  taken  aback.  "  My 
dear  child,  my  dear  child  1 "  was  all  he 
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could  say  at  first  Then  he  walked  ap  and 
down  the  room  once  or  twice  very  fast. 
Then  he  stood  still  in  front  of  her,  and  tip- 
toed and  lifted  his  eyebrows  at  her  till  she 
felt  quite  giddy. 

<<  I  wasn't  thinking  of  making  a  change, 
Madge/'  he  said ;  "  but  now  you  speak  of 
it,  X  think  Stubbs  is  exactly  the  man  for 
the  post  you  could  give  hinL  He's  getting 
on  in  life — li  younger  man  could  write  my 
letters  and  do  all  I  should  require.  His 
remuneration  as  your  steward  would  be 
twice  what  I  give  him  as  secretary.  He 
would  have  a  nice  house,  servants,  and 
horses  of  his  own.  Yes,  capital  idea !  I 
won't  stand  in  his  light.  Think  it  over  1 
No,  there's  no  need  to  do  that.  Consider 
it  settled,  my  dear.    I'm  delighted."^ 

After  lliis  arrangement  was  made  it  was 
only  natural  that  Mr.  Stubbs  and  Madge 
should  be  still  more  in  each  other's  society. 
It  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
were  many  matters  in  connection  with  the 
stewardship  at  Bedesdale  that  required 
discussion  and  arrangement 

Thanks  to  Sir  Peter's  telegrams  and  the 
general  energy  which  he  displayed  on  the 
matter^  the  purchase  of  the  Durham 
property  and  the  deeds  conveying  it  to 
Lance,  were  much  less  lengthy  businesses 
than  such  things  generally  are.  Two  days 
after  Lance's  departure  to  Durham,  and 
tihree  before  the  day  fixed  for^the  wedding, 
saw  the  purchase  as  good  as  concluded  by 
the  payment  of  an  instalment  of  the 
purchase-money  by  Sir  Peter  to  seal  the 
bargain.  Final  legal  forms  it  was  arranged 
should  be  gone  through  on  Lance's  return 
with  Madge  from  their  wedding-tour. 

''  And  they  talk  about  the  interminable 
length  of  law  processes,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
triumphantly,  to  Mr.  Stubbs.  ''  Why,  how 
long  have  we  had  this  matter  in  hand,  eh ) 
Park,  woods,  river,  farms,  in  all  about  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  acres;  rent-roll 
about  five  thousand  a  year;  and  we've 
as  good  as  pulled  it  through  in  three 
weeks'  time!  Now  we've  just  a  few 
telegrams  to  send  off  this  morning  to  the 
Durham  people,  and  then  we'll  set  to  work 
on  the  day's  correspondence." 

If  Mr.  Stubbs  had  had  two  pairs  of 
hands,  one  for  the  day's  telegrams,  the 
other  for  its  lettera,  he  might  have  been 
able  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Sir  Peter's 
energy.  As  it  was,  long  before  the  tele- 
grams were  despatched,  Sir  Peter  was 
asking  the  question,  "Anything  of  impor- 
tance  to-day,  Stubbs ) "  and  had  begun  his 
usual  quick-march  which  betokened  that 


replies  were    ready  to  ooze  out  of  his 
fingers'  tips. 

Mr.  Stubbs  laid  aside  his  telegrams  and 
read  in  succession  one  or  two  imimportant 
letters  which  the  morning's  post  bad 
brought  Then  he  laid  his  hand  upon  a 
packet  of  three  letters,  and  his  face  grew 
long  and  serious. 

"These,  Sir  Peter,"  he  said,  "I  grieve 
to  tell  you  were,  by  Mr.  Olive's  orders, 
placed  on  one  side  unopened  in  an  inner 
compartment  of  your  writing-table,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  have  been  forgotten.  If 
you  remember  when  you  had  the *' 

"  When  I  was  iU,"  interrupted  Sir  Peter. 
Of  late  he  had  grown  sensitive  on  th6> 
score  of  the  juvenile  ailment,  and  had 
repudiated  i^  asserting  that  Bronghton 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  that  it  had  been 
nothing  but  nettle-rash  after  all 

Mr,  Stubbs  bowed.  "  When  you  wer^ 
iU,  Sir  Peter,  if  you  remember,  for  one  day 
Mr.  Olive  undertook  your  correspondence. 
He  dictated  a  general  answer  to  a  few 
letters,  and  told  me  to  put  the  rest  on  one 
side,  as  no  doubt  they'd  answer  themselves 
if  let  alone." 

"Just  like  him!  Read  them  out, 
Stubbs." 

*'  I'm  sorry  to  say  afterwards  they  were 
forgotten." 

*'  Ah,  Madge,  I  remember,  undertook  my 
correspondence  the  next  day — so  she  for- 
got them,  eh  1 " 

''I  fear  I  must  own  to  the  neglect,  Sir 
Peter.  Mrs.  Oohen  attended  to  everything 
that  I  put  before  her." 

"  Ah,  weU,  open  and  read  them;  I  don't 
suppose  it  matters  much." 

The  first  letter  opened  and  read  was  the 
prospectus  of  a  mining  company  in  the  ad- 
joining county.  It  had  no  date  attached. 
It  received  a  scanty  attention,  and  was 
forthwith  tossed  into  the  waste -paper 
basket 

The  second  letter  shared  a  similar  fate. 
It  was  an  intimation  from  a  brewing  firm 
that  they  were  about  to  convert  themselves 
into  a  chartered  company.  There  was  no 
date  to  this  communication  also. 

The  third  letter  Mr.  Stubbs  opened  with 
a  little  preamble. 

''  It  has  an  Australian  postmark.  ^  I 
trust  its  contents  did  not  require  im- 
mediate acknowledgement,"  he  said,  in  * 
concerned  voice.. 

And  then  he  began  to  read  the  story  of 
Gervase  Oritchett,  as  told  by  the  Eev* 
Joshua  Parker. 

But  long  before  he  had  got  half-way 
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throngh  it^  Sir  Peter  had  cried  to  him  in  a 
hoarse  voice  :  ''  Stop  1  Stop  !  For  Heaven's 
sake,  stop  ! "  and  had  got  up  from  his  seat, 
and  had  taken  the  letter  into  his  own 
hands  to  read. 

His  hands,  however,  trembled  so 
violently  that  he  was  perforce  obliged  to 
spread  the  paper  before  him  on  the  table. 
And  then  there  had  come  a  mist  before 
his  eyes,  so  that  the  lines  danced  back- 
wards and  forwards,  and  reading  became 
an  impossibility,  so  he  handed  the  letter 
back  to  Mr.  Stabbs. 
"  Go  on,'*  he  said.  "  Bead  quickly." 
He  leaned  back  in  his  chair .  for  a 
good  five  minntes,  still  and  silent,  his 
brain  possibly  overweighted,  not  only 
by  the  startling  news  that  letter  brought, 
but  by  the  memories  of  years  long  gone- 
by,  which  the  startling  news  conjared  up 
from  the  land  of  shadows. 

Bat  that  five  minutes  at  an  end,  Sir 
Peter  was  himself  again.  He  jumped  up 
from  his  chair,  seized  the  Australian  letter, 
and  rang  the  bell  violently. 

"  Ask  Lady  Judith  to  come  here  to  me 
at  once — ^important  news,"  was  the  order 
he  gave  to  the  servant  who  answered  his 
summons.  '*  And — and  Mrs.  Cohen  also." 
And  then  as  soon  as  the  servant  had 
disappeared,  he  rang  the  bell  again  to 
coantermand  the  order.  Four  walls  couldn't 
contain  him  at  that  moment,  and  before  the 
servant  could  answer  his  second  summon?, 
he  had  set  off  to  scour  the  house  and 
grounds  in  search  of  Lady  Judith  and 
Madge. 

Li^y  Judith,  in  her  morning  -  room, 
studying  with  deep  interest  a  catalogue  of 
patent  farming  appliances,  was  suddenly 
startled  by  having  the  price-list  shut  out 
from  her  view  by  a  letter  in  strange  hand- 
writing spread  athwart  it  by  Sir  Peter. 

"Bead  it,"  he  shouted  into  her  ear, 
"and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it" 

Before,  however,  she  had  time  to  realise 
the  fact  that  it  was  something  other 
than  a  written  recommendation  of  the 
barrel  churns  which  she  was  contemplating 
so  lovingly  in  her  picture-catalogue,  Sir 
Peter  had  disappeared  through  the  window, 
having  caught  sight  of  Madge  coming  up 
the  drive  towards  the  house. 

Madge  was  wrapped  in  furs,  and  had  on 
the  thickest  of  Shetland  veils;  she  had 
complained  a  good  deal  of  the  cold  of  late, 
and  had  taken  to  muffling  herself  up  as  if 
it  were  mid-winter.  When  Sir  Peter  had 
breathlessly  told  his  startling  news,  she 
had  a  sharp  fit  of  coughing  which  for  the 


moment  prevented  her  making  any 
comment  thereon,  and  Sir  Peter,  while 
executing  a  quick-march  up  and  down  the 
gravel  path,  discoursed  upon  Gervase,  his 
manners  and  doings  from  boyhood  up- 
wards. 

"  A  handsome  fellow  he  was !  My  poor 
mother  used  to  say  whenever  I  put  her 
out  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  Gervase 
hadn't  come  into  the  world  first,  he  would 
have  carried  the  title  with  so  much  more 
dignity  than  I  shoidd.  Poor  Gervase! 
Poor  Gervase  1  I  remember  he  had  a 
good  opinion  of  himself — never  would 
take  advice  —  restless,  too,  he  was — al- 
ways wanting  to  do  half-a-dozen  things 
at  once — used  to  have  a  hundred  and  one 
schemes  in  hand  at  the  same  moment,  but 
never  brought  any  of  them  to  maturity  1 
Poor  Gervase,  a  sad  ending !  I  wonder  if 
his  boy  is  like  him  in  any  way ! " 

By  the  time  he  had  got  to  Gervase's 
boy  Madge  had  recovered  her  voice,  and 
was  ready  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

'*What  will  you  do  about  the  boy 
— send  for  him,  I  suppose)'*  was  the 
first. 

" Of  course,  of  course;  what  else  in  life 
could  I  do  ?  I  shall  telegraph  to  him  this 
very  day,  sending  the  message  from  <  your 
UDcle  at  Upton.'  Poor  little  lad  !  And 
h^'s  in  a  state  of  anxiety  for  fear  we 
shouldn't  give  him  a  welcome !  Gervase's 
only  boy ,  not  to  feel  sure  of  a  welcome  1 
Thank  Heaven  for  the  cablegram,  Madge. 
Fancy  that  poor  boy  haying  to  wait  three 
months  for  the  news  that  his  father's 
people  would  hold  out  their  hand  to  him  ! 
And  that  letter  already  has  been  most  un- 
fortunately delayed.  Ah,  you  don't  know 
about  that — never  mind,  I  haven't  time  to 
tell  you  now ! "  Here  Sir  Peter  in  a  great 
hurry  pulled  out  his  watch.  "Haven't 
a  minute  to  spare,  Madge,  I'm  off  at  once 
to  Durham  to  tell  Lance  the  good  news. 
You  explain  everything  to  Lady  Judith. 
I  shall  just  save  a  train  at  Lower  Upton 
if  I'm  quick  about  it." 

Madge  demurred  vigorously  to  his  hot 
haste  to  carry  his  news  everywhere.  She 
felt  that  her  lips — by  right  of  her  love  and 
sacrifice  for  him — should  have  been  the 
ones  to  tell  this  tale  to  Lance. 

But  Sir  Peter  was  resolute,  and  Madge 
had  to  realise  the  truth  of  Lance's  sajing, 
that  "if  once  Uncle  Peter  took  a  thing 
into  his  head,  not  the  Lords,  nor  the 
Commons,  nor  the  whole  bench  of  Bishops 
combined  could  get  it  out." 

Lance  was   seated  in  his  quiet    little 
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country  inn  writing  a  few  lines  to  Madge, 
when  the  startling  announcement  was 
made  to  him  that  Sir  Peter  was  below 
waiting  to  see  him. 

Lance  had  arranged  to  be  at  York  on 
the  morrow,  in  order  to  be  present  at 
Eric  Brabazon's  wedding.  He  had  spent 
the  day  in  taking  a  final  survey  of  his 
newly  acquired  property,  planning  altera- 
tions and  improvements. 

From  the  window  where  he  sat,  writing 
his  letter  to  Madge,  he  could  see  the 
exact  point  where  his  estate  met  the 
Redesdale  land.  Sedesdale  itself,  with  its 
park,  woods,  and  meadows,  formed  the 
larger  portion  of  the  landscape  of  which 
the  window  commanded  a  view.  Between 
the  trees  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
house:  a  handsome,  modern  structure  of 
palatial  dimensions. 

Most  men  in  Lance's  position,  with  such 
a  prospect  as  this  facing  them,  would  have 
owned  to  thoughts  of  a  decidedly  roseate 
hue. 

"  All  to  be  mine  so  soon,  and  a  loving 
wife  into  the  bargain  1  And  youth  and 
health  mine  also  !  Lance  Glive,  you're 
a  lucky  fellow ! "  If  thoughts  such  as 
these,  with  a  touch  of  pride  and  triumph 
in  them,  had  found  expression  in  the 
letter  he  was  penning,  it  might  have  been 
pardoned  him. 

There  was,  however,  no  necessity  to 
plead  extenuating  circumstances  for  the 
letter  that  lay  before  him.  It  was  soberly 
worded  to  the  last  degree;  the  sort  of 
letter  which  a  brother  might  have  written  to 
a  loving  sister  with  an  eye  to  its  perusal  by 
the  whole  family  afterwards. 

And,  soberly  worded  though  it  was, 
once  or  twice  his  pen  had  slackened  in  its 
task,  and  his  left  hand  had  pressed  his 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  a  vision,  which  night 
and  day  seemed  ever  before  them — a  vision 
of  a  girl,  with  wan,  white  face,  waving  a 
farewell  to  him  from  out  a  shadowy  dark- 
ness, while  her  lips,  as  if  in  mockery  of  the 
farewell  she  waved,  bade  him — 

'*Go  back  and  dance." 

The  announcement  of  Sir  Peter's  arrival 
sent  his  thoughts  running  in  all  sorts  of 
channels ;  something  must  have  happened. 
Illness  1  Death  f  His  fears  flew  to  the 
worst 

^  But  Sir  Peter's  beaming  face  reassured 
him  quickly  enough,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  room 
before  the  story  of  the  two  Gervases  had 
been  begun  and  ended. 

Lance  listened  in  silent  astonishment. 


Many  a  time  when  the  story  of  Gervase 
Critchett's  erratic  ways  had  been  told  him, 
he  had  felt  disposed  to  envy  the  man  his 
life  of  adventure  in  spite  of  the  ill-lack 
which  had  seemed  to  attend  it.  Now  the 
awf  ulness  of  the  ending  of  that  life— the 
hopelessness  and  desperation  of  the  maD, 
with  death  facing  him  and  those  dearest 
to  him — was  the  thing  that  touched  him 
most. 

*'  He  must  have  died  a  thousand  times 
over  that  ni^ht,"  he  said,  pitifully,  and 
then  there  feu  a  silence  between  the  two 
which  Sir  Peter  broke  by  forcing  a  cheer- 
ful voice,  and  reading  over  again  the  story 
of  Gervase  Critchett,  the  younger. 

Then  other  thoughts  began  to  come  to 
Lance.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  and  laid 
his  hand  on  Sir  Peter's  shoulder. 

"Uncle  Peter,"  he  said,  gravely,  *'the 
estate  you  have  been  buying  for  me  is  so 
much  robbery  to  Gervase — ^it  must  be  his, 
not  mine." 

Sir  Peter's  amazement  was  bonndless. 
Such  a  notion  as  this  had  not  for  a  moment 
entered  his  brain.  It  took  him  a  long 
time  to  grasp  it. 

That  he  might  do  what  he  liked  with 
his  own,  he  h»l  enough  and  to  spare  for 
Gervase,  was  the  first  argument  where- 
with he  endeavoured  to  rebut  it;  an 
argument,  however,  which  fell  pointless 
before  Lance's  vigorous  reasoning  on  the 
matter. 

Lance,  to  his  own  fancy,  stood  pictured 
as  an  interloper  who  had  somehow  crept 
up  the  back-stairs  to  good  luck,  while  the 
one  who  had  the  right  to  enter  to  it  by 
the  front-door  had  been  barred  out  in  the 
cold. 

'^Poor  boy;  poor  Uttle  feUow,"  he 
said,  *'  to  be  knocking  about  in  the  world 
in  that  way,  and  a  stranger  here  to  step 
into  his  rights  1 " 

Sir  Peter  tried  his  hardest  to  make  him 
see  the  matter  in  another  light.  But  logic 
had  never  been  Sir  Peter's  strong  point 
His  arguments  were  mostly  interjections, 
spoken  now  at  Lance's  elbow,  anon  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room. 

The  sun  went  down,  the  moon  rose; 
the  inmates  of  the  quiet  little  inn  put  out 
their  lights  and  went  to  bed;  bat  still 
Lance  and  Sir  Peter  talked  on.  Lance 
getting  firmer  in  his  reasoning,  Sir  Peter  s 
interjections  gaining  in  vehemence  and 
intensity. 

"  My  dear  boy,  my  dear  boy/'  he  had 
said  over  and  over  again,  "I  have  brought 
you  up  to  no  profession.    It  would  be  like 
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sending  a  soldier  oat  to  battle  without 
weapons,  to  turn  you  out  into  the  world  to 
get  your  own  living." 

To  which  Lance  replied,  also  over  and 
over  again : 

"  I  have  a  head  and  I  have  hands ;  if  I 
can't  use  one  I  can  use  the  other ;  and  no 
man  with  both  at  command  can  be  said  to 
be  without  weapons." 

At  last,  one  of  Sir  Peter's  interjections 
struck  a  key-note  not  to  be  silenced  by 
argument.    It  was : 

"  The  tie  between  you  and  me,  my  boy, 
is  as  strong  as  any  of  blood  could  be." 

Lance  faltered  a  little  at  this. 

**  If  you  don't  choose  to  be  looked  upon 
MB  my  eldest  son,  take  the  place  of  second 
and  best  loved,"  Sir  Peter  went  on,  seeing 
what  words  of  his  had  told  most. 

Whereupon  Lance  felt  himselJE  driven 
farther  back  in  the  field. 

Finally,  and  this  was  when  the  night 
had  nearly  ended  and  both  men  were  a 
little  wearied  with  the  strain  of  feeling 
they  had  undergone.  Sir  Peter  brought  out 
three  words : 

"Think  of  Madge!" 

And  then  Lance,  paraphrasing  the  words 
somewhat  thus:  <'If  you  refuse  this 
"property,  how  dare  you,  a  pauper,  offer 
marriage  to  Madge  with  her  wealth)"  struck 
his  colours  and  gave  up  the  contest,  on  the 
condition  that  Sir  Peter  would  commission 
his  solicitors  to  settle  the  estate  on  him  for 
life  only,  and  that  on  his  death  it  was  to 
revert  to  Gervase  and  his  heirs. 


CAPTAIN    SPENCER'S    CARD-OASE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTBRS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

David  Roberts  was  a  Welshman,  and 
he  had  a  thriving  business  as  a  watch- 
maker and  jeweller  in  the  flourishing 
English  provincial  town  of  Moortown.  He 
was  a  man  of  long  experience  in  his  trade, 
and  besides  mechanical  skill,  possessed 
considerable  taste ;  so  the  great  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  were  accustomed  to 
patronise  his  shop,  and  secretly  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  being  there  able  to 
purchase  articles  quite  as  pretty  as  any 
they  would  have  found  in  Bond  Street,  at 
a  much  more  reasonable  price.  It  was  not 
that  David  habitually  kept  a  large  stock  of 
valuable  gems;  but  he  exhibited  a  very 
fair  display  of  the  more  ordinary  articles 
of  luxury,  and  in  addition  dealt  in  old 
china    and  old  coins  of  a  choice   kind. 
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which    brought   additional    grist    to    his 
mill. 

David  was  a  little,  pugnacious,  black- 
eyed  Welshman,  with  a  vastly  good  opinion 
of  himself,  particularly  as  regarded  his 
own  acuteness  and  sagacity.  Although 
engaged  in  a  trade  which,  more  than  any 
other,  is  the  peculiar  hunting-ground  of 
rogues,  it  was  his  proud  boast  that  he  had 
never  once  been  robbed  or  defrauded.  He 
laughed  scornfully  at  other  less  fortunate 
rivals  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  fleeced, 
and  was  confident  that  no  swindler  alive 
was  cunning  enough  to  induce  him  to  take 
a  worthless  cheque  in  payment  for  valuable 
articles,  or  divert  his  attention  in  order  to 
escape  with  a  tray  of  watches  into  the 
street. 

''  I  can  take  a  man's  measure  at  a  glance," 
he  was  wont  to  exclaim  grandiloquently. 
"  I  don't  believe  there's  a  rogue  alive  who 
could  rob  me !  Several  have  tried,  but 
they've  onlymade  things  very  unpleasant  for 
themselves,  without  my  being  one  penny 
the  worse ! " 

David  was  a  bachelor,  and  confirmed 
woman-hater,  so  his  natural  self-esteem  had 
never  been  lessened  by  hearing  a  few  un- 
complimentary truths  now  and  then  from  his 
better-half.  He  had  only  one' meek  little 
assistant,  who  deferred  to  him  in  every- 
thing, and  entirely  acquiesced  in  his  em- 
ployer's estimate  of  himself.  Any  stranger 
who  entered  the  shop  had  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  proprietor's  inquisitive 
black  eyes,  for  he  made  a  point  of  beins 
always  there ;  and  if  the  new-comer  had 
no  legitimate  errand,  woe  betide  him.  Mr. 
Roberts  showed  him  to  the  door  in  double- 
quick  time. 

One  fine  afternoon  in  early  summer, 
David  was  standing  with  his  usual  com-  ^^ 
placency  behind  his  counter,  when  a  well- 
dressed  young  man  entered,  and  asked  to 
look  at  some  diamond  rings.  David 
promptly  fetched  some,  piercing  the 
stranger  with  an  eye  like  a  gimlet  as  he 
examined  first  one,  and  then  another,  and 
also  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  con- 
federate who  might  be  lurking  outside, 
waiting  his  opportunity  to  snatch  a  hand- 
fid  of  jewellery.  But  the  customer  was 
evidently  a  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
member  of  the  community,  who  finally 
decided  upon  a  ring  of  the  value  of  ten 
pounds,  and  in  payment  laid  a  Bank  of 
England  note  for  twenty  pounds  on  the 
counter,  with  a  request  for  change. 

By  this  time  reassured  as  to  the  honesty 
of  the  stranger's  intentions^  Mr.  Roberts 
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counted  ten  Bovereigns  into  his  palm,  and 
when  he  had  gone,  locked  the  note  up  in 
hiB  oash-boz  with  complacency,  after  hav- 
ing duly  taken  the  number.  He  was  not 
80  lacky  as  to  dispose  of  rings  worth  ten 
pounds  every  day,  and  he  congratulated 
himself  accordingly.  The  next  morning, 
as  the  jeweller  was  making  entries  in  his 
ledger,  he  was  diaturbed  by  a  hearty  voice 
saying : 

"  I  say,  mate,  have  you  got  any  pretty 
gimcracks  for  a  fellow  to  give  to  hb  sweet- 
heart!" 

The  new-comer  had  a  decidedly  nautical 
air,  and  his  garb  also  proclaimed  him  a 
seafaring  maa  Mr.  Boberts,  according 
to  custom,  took  his  measure  at  a  glance, 
and  then  asked  him  what  he  would  nke. 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  some  gold 
brooches,  mate.  My  old  uncle's  died  and 
left  me  all  his  money,  and  I  mean  to  treat 
my  Polly  to  something  handsome  for 
once." 

The  jeweller  brought  out  a  tray  of  gold 
ornaments  from  the  window,  from  which 
the  young  sailor,  after  some  hesitation, 
selected  a  gold  arrow,  of  which  the  price 
was  one  pound.  To  pay  for  it  he  produced 
a  Bank  of  England  note  for  five  pounds 
from  a  sealskin  pouch,  and  was  just  having 
the  change  counted  out  to  him,  when  there 
was  a  sound  outside  as  of  a  hastily  driven 
vehicle  stopping  at  the  door,  and  a  tall, 
dark  man  of  about  six-and-twenty,  with  a 
determined  aspect,  rushed  in,  and,  without 
a  word,  seized  the  sailor  by  the  arm  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  shop. 

*'Ju8t  in  timel"  he  exclaimed,  exul- 
tantly. '*  I've  been  one  too  many  for  you 
this  time,  my  man,  although  you  contrived 
to  fool  me  so  cleverly  more  than  once 
before!  What,  you  want  to  escape,  do 
youl    Wait  a  bit  1" 

With  marvellous  quickness  and  dexterity 
he  produced  a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  bis 
pocket  and  snapped  them  on  the  wrists  of 
his  captive.  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  for  once  could  only  stare  in  amazer 
ment,  without  any  of  his  usual  sang-froid, 
he  asked  : 
.  *^  What  has  this  rascal  been  buying  ? " 

"  A  gold  brooch." 

"  And  he  paid  for  it  with  a  five  pound 
note,  didn't  he.  No.  11,889 1 " 

The  jeweller  in  surprise  looked  into  his 
cash-box,  and  admitted  the  correctness  of 
the  number. 

"  And  have  you  sold  anything  else  lately 
to  strangers  who  paid  in  Bank  of  England 
notes  I"  continued  his  questioner.     ''I'm 


a  detective,  in  pursuit  of  the  perpetrators 
of  a  daring  robbery  of  notes  which  lately 
occurred  at  a  bank  in  Birmingham.  Two 
men  in  broad  daylight  snatched  them 
before  the  very  eyes  of  the  cashier,  who 
fortunately  had  taken  the  numbers.  This 
fellow  is  one  of  the  scoundrels." 

*'  I  had  a  man  here  yesterday,  who 
bought  a  diamond  ring  for  ten  pounds 
and  gave  me  a  note  for  twenty,"  said  the 
jeweller,  going  to  his  safe  to  fetch  it. 

<'Kote  No.  54,6271"  asked  the  i^ 
tective,  consulting  his  note-book. 

*'Ye8,"  said  David,  handmg  him  the 
note  to  examine  at  his  leisure. 

*'Then  we  have  caught  one  of  the 
scoundrels,  and  the  other  is  probably  not 
far  off.  Some  of  the  stolen  property  has 
already  been  recovered.  Will  you  let  me 
have  these  two  notes  to  produce  to  the 
magistrates  in  court  1  The  Bench  is  sit- 
ting now,  and  I've  got  a  cab  at  the  door 
ready  to  go  to  the  police  station  at  once 
with  this  fine  fellow.  Of  course  we  shall 
require  you  as  a  witness.  Time's  precious, 
so  I  must  be  off;  but  if  you'll  come  round 
to  the  Town  Hall  as  soon  as  you  can,  I'll 
meet  you  there,  and  see  that  the  case  is 
heard  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I'm 
sure  you'll  be  glad  to  assist  in  bringing 
such  a  rogue  to  justica" 

Tightly  clutching  his  captive,  the  detec- 
tive had  bundled  him  into  the  vehicle 
before  the  jeweller  had  time  to  collect  his 
senses,  and  in  a  moment  the  cab  was  out 
of  sight.  Mr.  Soberts,  indignant  at  having 
been  made  the  unconscious  receiver  of 
stolen  bank-notes,  merely  stayed  to  lock 
up  the  safe,  and  call  his  assistant  from  the 
work-room  at  the  back  to  mind  the  shop, 
and  set  off  at  a  run  for  the  Town  Hall, 
which  was  distant  about  half  a  mile.  A 
few  idle  men  were  lounging  about  the 
door,  as  was  usual  when  the  borough 
magistrates  were  sitting;  and  harrying 
into  the  stone-paved  lobby,  David  accosted 
the  first  person  he  met,  who  happened  to 
be  the  superintendent  of  the  local  police. 

"  Have  they  come !  "  he  eagerly  asked. 

"  Have  who  come  ?  " 

"  The  detective  with  the  man  who  has 
been  passing  notes  stolen  from  a  bank  at 
Birmingham." 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  the  other, 
looking  at  the  little  Welshman  in  amaze- 
ment. "  There's  been  no  such  case  reported 
here  yet,  and  I've  been  here  all  the  morn- 
ing. There's  only  one  charge  of  fw- 
stealing  to  be  heard  now,  and  that's  all  for 
to-day.'' 
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«  But  the  deteotdve  said  he  was  coming 
on  here  at  once,  and  I  most  attend  as  a 
witness,"  urged  the  jeweller,  as  he  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  eagerly  up  and  down 
the  street  for  the  cab.  He  stood  at  that 
door  for  a  long  time,  bat  in  vain.  Neither 
detective  nor  prisoner  ever  appeared  again. 
At  last,  when  the  unhappy  little  man  could 
no  longer  doubt  that  he — ^he,  the  astute, 
the  clear-sighted  David  Boberts — had  been 
cleverly  swindled  by  three  adroit  rogues 
out  of  a  gold  brooch,  a  diamond  ring,  and 
thirty-nine  pounds  in  hard  cash,  he  sat 
down  and  cursed  the  day  he  was  born. 
He  had  fallen  into  a  trap  which,  when  he 
thought  over  it  afterwards,  seemed  too 
transparent  to  deceive  a  child ;  and  worse 
even  than  the  serious  pecuniary  loss,  was 
the  bitter  reflection  that  he  had  been 
deceived  at  last. 

He  circulated  through  the  medium  of 
the  police  a  description  of  the  scoundrels, 
especially  of  the  sham  detective  who  was 
evidently  the  instigator  and  prime  mover 
in  the  whole  affair ;  and  went  back  to  his 
shop,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man.  Although 
pride  withheld    him  from    publicly    dis- 
closing the  fraud  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim,  the  secret  was  not  long  in  leaking 
out  in  a  provincial  town,  where  everybody 
knew  everybody  else's  business;  and  the 
ironical  condolence  or  open  exultation  of 
his  neighbours  over  the  man  who  had  so 
often  boasted  of  his  penetration,  being  him- 
self taken  in  at  last,  drove  him  to  the  verge 
of  frenzy.    At  the  same  time  this  treatment 
gave  additional  strength  to  his  resolution, 
that  if  ever  he  met  any  of  the  swindlers 
again,  he  would  spare  no  pains  or  expense 
in  bringing  them  to  justice.  He  felt  certain 
that  he  would  be  able  to  identify  them,  for 
his  memory  for  faces  was  very  goodL 


CHAPTER   II. 

'*I  DECLARE,  Spencer,  you're  the  most 
careless  fellow  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! " 
remarked  Captain  Dalrymple,half-seriou8ly, 
half-banteringly,  to  his  friend  and  comrade 
Godfrey  Spencer,  as  the  two  young  men 
strolled  along  the  promenade  of  the  im- 
portant naval  station  and  garrison  town  of 
Mudport.  '^You're  always  losing  some- 
thing, or  forgetting  something,  or  getting 
taken  in  by  somebody,  or 
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"  Don't  row  at  me,  Dalrymple,  just  be- 
cause I  don't  happen  to  be  as  orderly  and 
precise  as  you  are,"  returned  the  other,  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  pair  of  mis- 


chievous brown  eyes.  *'  I  can't  help  being 
naturally  untidy  and  lazy.  I  would  if  I 
could.  And  after  all,  what  does  it  signify 
losing  a  trumpery  card-easel  The  old 
thing  wasn't  worth  five  shillings.  Though 
I  grant  it  was  annoying  to  have  no  card  to 
leave  on  the  new  people  at-  the  Dockyard, 
after  hunting  all  my  pockets  through  twice 
for  my  case,  until  I  looked  like  a  fooL 
But  it's  just  my  luck." 

And  he  began  softly  to  hum  a  tune,  as 
though  he  wished  to  change  the  subject 

"Just  your  carelessness,  you  mean," 
ruthlessly  retorted  the  other,  whose  Scotch 
method  and  thrift  were  often  being  out- 
raged by  his  friend's  slipshod  ways.  *'I 
wonder  how  many  cigar-cases,  and  purses, 
and  sticks,  and  umbrellas  you  have  con- 
trived to  lose  since  I  came  to  Mudport  f — 
to  say  nothing  of  your  being  always  ready 
to  empty  your  pockets  at  the  request  of 
any  plausible  vagabond  who  comes  to  you 
with  a  whining  tale.  You'll  get  yourself 
into  some  unpleasant  mess  one  of  these 
days,  you  mark  my  words." 

His  friend,  whose  happy  temperament 
was  not  easily  ruffled,  merely  laughed  in 
reply,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  card- 
case,  which  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
from  his  pocket  in  the  course  of  a  stroll 
The  description  given  by  his  friend  Dal- 
rjmple  was  so  accurate,  that  I  need  offer 
no  further  delineation  of  Captain  Godfrey 
Spencer,  except  to  say  that  though 
highly  popular  in  his  regiment,  his  care- 
less habits  were  always  placing  him  in 
some  dilemma  or  other.  Perhaps  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  he  was  possessed 
of  sufficiently  ample  means  to  enable  him 
to  bear  losses  with  equanimity,  for  he  was 
entirely  his  own  master,  having  lost  both 
parents  when  a  child. 

^  There's  a  gentleman  in  your  room,  sir, 
waiting  to  see  you,"  the  Captain's  servant 
informed  his  master,  upon  the  latter's 
return  to  barracks  an  hour  later. 

"  *  Mr.  Algernon  Lascelles  Mortimer/  " 
read  Godfrey  from  the  card  which  was 
handed  to  him.  "Don't  know  the  name 
at  all.     Are  you  sure  he  asked  for  me  t " 

"  Oh  yes,  sir.  He  came  about  half  an 
hour  ago,  and  vrhen  I  told  him  you  were 
out,  he  said  he'd  wait  until  you  came 
back." 

Easy-going  Godfrey  asked  no  farther 
particulars,  but  plunging  upstairs,  entered 
the  small,  untidy  sitting-room  which  was 
so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  its  owner, 
and  there  found  himself  confronted  by  a 
dark,    resolute-looking,    and  gentlemanly 
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tousg  man  of  about  his  own  age,  who 
eld  oat  hifl  hand  with  a  smile. 

*'I  need  not  ask  if  yon  are  Captain 
Spencer,  for  I  should  have  known  you 
anywhere  from  your  likeness  to  your 
brother  George.  Your  name  is  very 
familiar  to  me,  and  it  is  possible  that  my 
friend  George  may  have  mentioned  mine 
to  you  in  return.    Has  he  1 " 

"Well,  no^I  can't  call  to  mind  just 
now  that  he  ever  spoke  of  a  friend  named 
Mortimer,"  returned  Godfrey,  whose 
younger  brother  George  was  a  lieutenant 
in  an  infantry  regiment  stationed  at 
Dublia     "  Do  you  come  from  Ireland  1 " 

*'Wel],  not  just  lately.  It  is  about  a 
month  since  I  left  Dublin,"  replied  Mr. 
Mortimer.  "And  your  brother  has  so 
many  friends — ^you  know  how  popular  he 
is — that  it  is  not  surprising  that  my  name 
should  escape  his  memory,  although  I 
spent  many  a  pleasant  evening  in  the 
mess-room  of  the  dear  old  Twenty-second. 
I  always  call  it  so,  because  so  many  of  my 
people  have  been  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the  regiment.  But  it  was  quite  by 
accident  that  I  came  to  call  upon  you  to- 
day.'' He  paused,  and  drew  something 
from  his  pocket.  "I  believe  this  card- 
case  belongs  to  you.  I  picked  it  up  this 
afternoon  in  the  High  Street,  and  looking 
at  the  cards  to  find  out  to  whom  it 
belonged,  I  saw  the  name  of  Spencer,  and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  you  must  be  the 
brother  at  Mudport  of  whom  I  have  so 
often  heard  George  speak." 

"Thanks,"  said  Godfrey,  cordially, 
pleased  to  have  his  property  restored.  "  It 
was  awfully  good  of  you  to  take  the 
trouble  to  bring  it  back.  I  dropped  it 
this  afternoon.  And  eo  George  has 
talked  ^  to  you  about  me  ?  I  haven't 
seen  him  for  more  than  a  year,  poor  old 
boy.  No,  you  mustn't  think  of  going 
yet.  Sit  down  and  tell  me  how  you 
liked  Dublin." 

^  He  hospitably  brought  out  spirits  and 
cigars,  and  the  two  young  men  had  a 
long  talk.  ^  Godfrey  was  delighted  with 
his  companion,  who  seemed  to  have  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  a  stranger  at  Mudport,  where 
he  was  merely  staying  at  a  hotel  for  a  day 
or])  two.  Although  not  in  thefaimy,  be 
seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  officers 
of  most  of  the  garrisons  in  England,  and 
had  an  extensive  knowledge  ||of  mUitary 
affairs.  ^  It^  ended  in  his  host  giving  him 
a  .cordial  invitation  to  dine  at  the  mess 
that  evening,  as  it  was  guest-night.     But 


Mr.  Mortimer  declined,  on  the  plea  of  a 
previous  engagement. 

"Then  I'm  afraid  I  shall  hardly  see  yon 
again,  if  you're  not  going  to  stay  long," 
Godfrey  said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  regret.  "I 
have  an  engagement  for  to  morrow,  and 
on  Thursday  I  am  going  up  to  town  to 
meet  an  old  uncle  of  mine,  Sir  Horace 
Trevor,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard. 
He  is  coming  from  India  to  settle  in 
England,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 
A  long  time,  isn't  it  f " 

"  I  know  Sir  Horace  well  by  reputaUon," 
said  Mr.  Mortimer,  cordially.  ^^'Snch  a 
distinguished  soldier  is  a  relative  to  be 
proud  of,  Captain  Spencer.  He  has  no 
familv  of  his  own,  I  believe) " 

*No,  he  never  married.  George  and  I 
are  his  two  nearest  relatives,  and  he  looks 
upon  us  quite  in  the  light  of  sons." 

"  He  is  wealthy,  I  presume ) " 

"I  believe  so.  He  was  always  veiy 
lucky  in  the  way  of  appointments.  And 
now  that  he  is  leaving  India  for  good,  he 
is  bringing  all  his  property  with  him— 
plate,  and  jewels,  and  so  forth— and  he 
wants  me  to  meet  him  as  soon  as  he  lands, 
to  see  about  taking  care  of  them.  It's 
rather  nervous  work,  you  see,  to  carry 
valuable  property  about  nowadays  He 
has  a  presentation  service  of  plate,  and  in 
addition  some  very  valuable  jewels,  which 
came  to  him  in  rather  an  odd  way.  He 
was  able  to  render  important  services  to  an 
Indian  Sanee  who  ruled  a  small  territory, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  snapped  np 
by  her  more  powerful  neighbours.  She 
was  a  widow,  with  only  one  baby-son;  and 
but  for  my  uncle,  who  pleaded  her  cause 
before  the  Viceroy  in  person,  she  would 
have  been  robbed  of  her  land.  She  was 
very  grateful  to  him,  but  he  would  take 
nothing  for  his  services;  but  when  she 
died  it  was  found  that  on  her  death-bed 
she  had  bequeathed  to  him  a  casket  of 
valuable  jewels,  with  such  an  urgent 
request  that  he  would  not  refuse  that 
testimony  of  her  gratitude  that  he  could 
not  refuse  to  take  them.  There's  a 
diamond  necklace,  I  believe,  worth  seyeral 
thousands ;  and  other  things  to  correspond. 
And  it  will  be  a  relief  to  my  uncle's  mmd 
when  they  are  safely  deposited  in  a  banlr. 

"  Quite  a  romance,"  said  Mr.  Mortuner, 
smiling  as  he  rose  to  go.  "But  I  dont 
think  Sir  Horace  need  feel  at  all  appre- 
hensive. London  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
safest  capital  on  the  globe.  Well,  Oaptwn 
Spencer,  I'm  very  glad  to  have  had  tw 
pleasure  of  meeting  you,  and  I  trust  » 
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may  not  be  long  before  I  see  you  again. 
Remember  me  very  kindly  to  George  when 
you  write." 

"  Indeed  I  will/'  said  genial  Godfrey,  as 
he  walked  to  the  door  with  his  visitor. 
•*By-the-bye,  what  did  you  say  was  your 
address  1  '* 

"I  saa  just  giving  up  my  chambers  in 
the  Albany,  and  for  a  few  weeks  my  move- 
ments will  be  uncertab,"  returned  his  new 
friend.  "But  I'll  write  when  I  am  settled 
again,  and  let  you  know.  I  am  rather 
thinking  of  going  to  Norway  for  a  little 
salmon-fishing.  Good-bye,  and  be  sure 
you  give  my  message  to  George.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  many  pleasant  hours  I've 
spent  in  his  company." 

Gk>dfrey  returned  to  his  room,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  noticed  that  he  had  left 
his  writing-table  unlocked,  and,  indeed,  all 
his  keys  at  the  mercy  of  the  first-comer, 
for  they  were  all  depending  from  the  lock 
which  was  intended  to  secure  the  lid  of 
hia  davenport  They  had  doubtless  been 
there  ever  since  he  went  out  that  after- 
noon. It  was  a  piece  of  gross  carelessness, 
for  inside  were  bank-notes,  a  cheque-book, 
and  various  valuables,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  his  correspondence.  All  must  have 
been  perfectly  open  to  Mr.  Mortimer's  in- 
spection, during  the  half -hour  he  had 
spent  in  awaiting  his  host  in  solitude. 
Bat  the  idea  that  any  friend  of  George's 
would  be  so  dishonourable  as  to  peep  and 
pry  into  another  man's  desk  was  so  pre- 
posterous, that  it  never  even  crossed 
Godfrey's  easy  mind.  He  opened  his 
blotting-book,  and  took  out  his  uncle's  last 
letter,  received  that  morning,  in  order  that 
he  might  read  over  Sir  Horace's  instruc- 
tions once  more,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that 
he  had  understood  them  aright 

"  S.S.  Bangalore,  off  Alexandria. 

"My  dear  Nephew, — When  you  re- 
ceive this,  I  shall  be  nearing  England, 
although  by  not  coming  overland  from 
Brmdisi,  I  lengthen  the  time  which  must 
be  occupied  in  the  journey.  But  I  prefer 
to  stick  to  the  steamer,  for  I  am  getting 
too  old  now  to  undertake  the  long  railway 
journey.  I  hope  you  will  meet  me  at  the 
docks,  and  see  me  safely  through  the 
Custom  House  to  the  place  where  I  intend 
to  put  up — the  Pelican  Hotel  in  Piccadilly. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  strong  young 
fellow  like  you  to  look  after  me,  for  I  am 
bringing  no  servant  with  me,  and  my 
sight  and  hearing  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
they  were.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  valuable  property  with 


me,  which  I  mean  to  deposit  at  my  banker's; 
and  until  I  have  got  rid  of  it,  I  shiJl  not 
feel  easy  in  my  mind.  You  have  often 
heard  of  the  famous  'Ranee's  necklace,' 
which  I  now  have  among  my  impedimenta, 
and  it  adds  considerably  to  my  anxieties. 

"The  steamer  is  due  at  Gravesend  on 
Thursday  next,  at  noon,  when  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you.  Rooms  are  already 
engaged  for  us  at  the  hotel,  and  as  long  as 
you  can  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  your 
Colonel  —  whose  acquaintance  I  hope  to 
make — I  shall  expect  you  to  be  my  guest 
"  Your  affectionate  Uncle, 

"  Horace  Trevor,  K.C.B." 

"  Good  old  chap,^'  meditated  Godfrey,  as 
he  folded  the  letter  up.  "  Although  he's 
never  seen  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  him 
quite  well  already,  and  I'm  sure  his  letters 
have  always  been  most  kind.  A  fine- 
looking  old  man,  too,"  he  added,  looking 
at  a  photograph  of  the  old  General  which 
was  enclosed  in  the  letter.  "Although 
he's  nearly  seventy,  I  declare  he  hardly 
looks  more  than  fifty.  I  only  wish  George 
were  going  to  meet  us  in  town  too,  and 
then  I  should  be  quite  satisfied.'' 

"Can  I  come  in  for  a  minute,  old 
fellow  1"  asked  his  comrade  Dah7mple, 
appearing  at  the  door.  "  You've  just  had 
a  visitor,  haven't  you  9  I  saw  you  shaking 
huids  with  a  man  in  the  lobby." 

"  Yes ;  and  do  you  know,  I've  actually 
got  my  card-case  back  again,  Daliymple," 
said  Godfrey,  gleefully,  as  he  took  it  out  ofv 
his  pocket  and  flourished  it  in  his  friend^s 
face.  "  There  must  be  a  providence  which 
takes  especial  care  of  careless  people,  after 
idl.  A  man  picked  it  up  in  the  High 
Street,  and,  seeing  my  name,  took  the 
trouble  to  bring  it  to  me;  and,  oddly 
enough,  it  seems  that  he  knows  my  brother 
George  very  weU,  and  has  often  dined  with 
his  regiment  at  Dublin." 

"  What's  his  name ) "  asked  the  other, 
quickly. 

"  There's  his  card  on  the  table." 

"  *  Mortimer — Mortimer,' "  read  Captain 
Dalrymple,  thoughtfully ;  "  and  you  say  he 
is  a  friend  of  your  brother's  % " 

"  I  suppose  so.  He  knows  all  about  his 
affairs  and  the  garrison  at  Dublin,  although 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  at  this  moment  that 
I  ever  heard  George  speak  of  him." 

"  You  have  never  seen  him  before  f  " 
-  "No,  never." 

"  And  have  only  his  word  for  it  that  he 
is  acquainted  with  your  brother  1 " 

"  Good  gracious,  Dabymple  I "  cried  his 
Mend,  out  of  patience,  "  I  declare  you're 
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always  fancying  Bomethiog  or  other.    Pray, 
what  have  you  got  in  your  head  now  1 " 

*'  I  am  almost  certain  that  Mr.  Algernon 
Lascellea  Mortimer  is  nothing  bat  a  com- 
mon swindler.  His  face  seemed  familiar 
to  me,  and  I'm  sure  I've  seen  him  befora 
Two  years  ago,  when  I  was  stationed  at 
Barminster,  a  plausible  fellow  obtained 
entrance  to  onr  qaarters  on  pretence  of 
knowing  somebody  or  other  connected 
with  the  regiment,  and,  after  borrowing 
money  from  several  of  onr  fellows,  sud- 
denly disappeared  with  a  number  of  small 
ai  tides  of  value  from  our  rooms.  He 
called  himBclf  Percival  then ;  but  if  he  is 
not  Algernon  Mortimer  he  must  be  his 
brother,  for  I  never  saw  two  men  more 
alike.  We  sent  for  the  police,  and  then 
found  that  this  impostor  had  been  carrying 
on  this  game  for  years — going  about  to 
dififerent  garrison  towns,  and  scraping  ac- 
quaintance with  the  officers,  in  order  to 
steal  anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  military  affairs 
which  renders  it  easy  for  him  to  delude 
the  unwary." 

'<  Mortimer's  all  right,"  doggedly  re- 
peated Godfrey.  *'  He  spoke  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  he's  a  friend  of  George's." 

"I  should  like  to  hear  your  brother's 
corroboration  of  that  fact." 

"  Well,  111  write  to  him  soon,  and  ask, 
since  you  won't  be  satisfied  without  I'm 
sure,  though,  you're  mistaken.  This  fellow 
never  tried  to  get  anything  out  of  me; 
and,  to  quite  settle  the  question,"  said 
Godfrey,  triumphantly,  lifting  the  flap  of 
his  writing-table,  **  he  was  waiting  half  an 
hour  for  me,  with  the  keys  in  this  daven- 
port, and,  though  I  had  left  twenty  pounds 
in  notes,  as  well  as  six  sovereigns  in  this 
drawer,  besideii  cheques,  and  other  things, 
there's  nothing  missing.  If  he  had  been 
your  man,  of  course  he'd  have  walked  off 
with  the  lot  JS'ow,  what  do  you  say, 
Dabrymple ! " 

"  I  say  what  I've  always  said,"  his  friend 
answered,  quietly  :  ''you  are  too  hasty  in 
bestowing  your  confidence.  Some  day 
you'll  find  yourself  taken  in,  and  then, 
perhaps,  you  will  acknowledge  the  truth 
of  what  I  say." 

Godfrey  only  laughed  in  his  light-hearted 
way ;  and  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard 
of  Mr.  Mortimer,  contrary  to  Captain  Dal- 
rymple's  expectations.  But  Godfrey  was 
surprised  to  receive  the  next  evening  a 
telegram  from  his  uncle,  dated  *<  Paris :" 
'*Have  changed  my  mind,  and  am  coming 


back  overland.  Will  write.  Do  not  go 
to  London  until  you  hear  again  from  me, 
as  I  may  stay  here  a  few  days." 

Such  a  sudden  change  in  his  uncle's  plans 
was  unexpected,  and  astonishing  under 
the  circumstances.  Godfrey  had  always 
believed  Sir  Horace  to  be  a  man  of  firm 
and  inflexible  will,  and  not  likely  to  vacil- 
late in  such  a  manner.  Yet  there  was  the 
telegram,  and  to  disregard  it  would  be 
absurd. 

He  must  defer  going  to  London  until 
he  heard  again  from  the  General;  and 
then  it  would  doubtless  be  manifest  that 
his  uncle  had  good  reasons  for  this  altera- 
tion in  his  route,  which  he  could  not  en- 
trust to  a  telegram.  Still,  thinking  of  the 
valuables  which  the  old  man  had  in  his 
possession,  he  was  conscious  that  he  would 
feel  relieved  when  his  uncle  was  safely  in 
England.  But  that  he  feared  to  wound 
the  independent  spirit  of  the  old  soldier, 
he  would  have  gone  to  meet  him  in  Paris; 
but  he  did  not  like  to  do  so  unasked, 
knowing  that  Sir  Horace  was  very  im- 
patient of  anything  like  interference. 

Careless  Godfrey  would  not  have  dis- 
missed the  subject  of  his  uncle's  change  of 
plans  so  lightly,  had  he  guessed  that  the 
telegram  was  a  forgery,  and  emanated 
from  a  scheme  concocted  in  the  sabtle 
brain  of  Mr.  Algernon  Mortimer,  who  was 
just  what  Captain  Dalrymple  had  desig- 
nated him  —  a  common  swindler.  Pro- 
fiting by  the  accident  of  the  keys  being  in 
the  Captain's  escritoire,  a  very  brief  study 
of  Godfrey's  correspondence  had  suggested 
to  his  mind  a  plan,  of  which  the  Bimpli^'^y 
was  only  surpassed  by  the  audacity.  He, 
Algernon  Mortimer,  would  go  to  meet  Sir 
Horace  at  Gravesend,  and  lighten  his 
responsibilities  by  taking  upon  himself  the 
care  of  the  Ranee's  jewels. 

A  NEW  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

TO  CANADA  VIA  HUDSON'S  BAY. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  that 
adventurous  mariner,  Henry  Hudson,  left 
Gravesend  in  the  little  vessel  Hopewell,  at 
the  charge  of  certain  worshipful  merchants 
of  London,  "to  discover  a  passage  by  we 
North  Pole  to  Japan  and  China."  His 
craft  was  only  what  in  those  days  was 
called  a  cock-boat,  otherwise,  a  small  yawli 
and  her  crew  consisted  of  ten  men  and  a 
boy. 

Hudson  did  not  discover  a  pMdage  to 
India ;  but  he  did  discover  that  the  waters 
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of  the  Spitzbergen  seas  were  teeming  with 
whales,  and  thas  he  laid  the  foandation  of 
the  whale  fishery.  He  also  discovered  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland  and'  a  mermaid. 
This,  at  least,  is  what  he  has  recorded  of 
the  latter  incident : 

"One  of  our  company,  looking  over- 
board, saw  a  mermaid,  and  calling  up 
some  of  the  company  to  see  her,  one  more 
came  up,  and  she  was  then  close  to  the 
ship's  side,  looking  earnestly  on  the  men, 
Soon  afterwards  a  sea  came  and  over- 
tamed  her.  Her  back  and  breasts  were 
like  a  woman's ;  her  bndy  as  big  as  one  of 
as ;  her  skin  very  white,  and  long  black 
hair  hanging  down  behind.  In  her  going 
down  they  saw  her  tail,  like  the  tail  of 
a  porpns,  and  speckled  like  a  mackarel. 
Their  names  that  saw  her  were  Thomas 
Hills  and  Robert  Rayner.^' 

We  should  be  disposed  to  say  that 
Hadson  was  here  unconsciously  inaugu- 
rating the  seal  fishery  also ;  but  the  point  is 
not  material  just  now.  What  happened 
was  that  the  Hopewell  returned  to  the 
Thames  in  September,  1607,  without  having 
found  a  passage  either  to  or  across  the 
North  Pola 

After  this,  Henry  Hudson  made  two 
more  voyages  to  the  North.  In  1609  he 
discovered  the  Bay  which  still  bears  his 
name;  and  in  1610  he  went  with  the 
Discovery  through  the  Straits  and  into  the 
Bay.  It  was  on  this  voyage  that  the  crew 
mutinied,  and  sent  him  and  a  few  faithful 
ones  adrift  in  a  little  boat,  which  was 
never  heard  of  more.  And  the  ghosts  of 
Heiadrich  Hudson  and  his  men  still  haunt 
the  heights  of  the  Gatskill  Mountains,  and 
play  at  bowls  when  a  storm  is  brewing,  as 
all  who  know  the  story  of  Rtp  Van  Winkle 
are  aware. 

Hudson's  purpose  on  the  third  voyage 
was  to  make  his  way  through  an  opening 
which  had  been  previously  observed,  and 
through  which  it  was  hoped  to  find  an  al- 
ternative to  the  phantom  polar  route  to  the 
North-west  That  opening  is  now  known 
as  Hudson's  Strait,  and,  in  pushing  through 
it  to  the  west,  the  audacious  Discovery, 
only  fifty-five  tons,  and  manned  by  twenty- 
oae  men,  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
fortune  of  the  great  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  exists  to  this  day,  and  which  has 
doDe  so  much  to  open  up  the  northern  and 
western  half  of  the  North  Continent  of 
America.  For,  although  Hudson  himself 
did  not  return,  the  news  brought  by  the 
survivors  of  his  party  led  to  the  de- 
spatch of  other  expeditions.    It  is  of  inte- 


rest to  follow  briefly  the  records  of  these 
expeditions  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  navigability  of  what 
promises  to  be  soon  a  new  commercial  and 
strategic  route  to  our  Western  Empire. 

The  Discovery  entered  Hudson's  Strait 
in  June,  1610,  and  had  much  difficulty 
with  the  ice.  She  was — as  has  been  said 
— ^but  a  pigmy  of  a  vessel,  and  ill  fitted  to 
cope  vrith  the  giant  grip  of  the  Frost  King. 
But  she  did  get  through,  and  on  the 
return  voyage  in  the  August  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  found  an  open  channel  to  the 
sea. 

In  1612  the  Resolution  was  sent,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  to 
test  the  same  route.  She  was  able  to  get 
through  with  comparative  ease  in  the 
month  of  June,  and,  after  wintering  on  the 
west  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  party 
returned  in  the  summer  of  1613,  without 
meeting  with  any  obstacles  in  the  Straits. 

Once  more  the  little  Discovery  made 
the  attempt,  under  the  command  of 
Robert  Bylet,  with  the  famous  William 
Baffin  as  pilot.  This  was  in  1615,  and 
Hudson's  Strait  was  entered  in  the  month 
of  May.  This  was  too  early,  and  it  was 
the  end  of  June  before  she  got  through ; 
but  on  the  return  in  August  the  channel 
was  again  clear. 

Then  there  was  a  pause  in  the  quest, 
and  not  until  1619  did  another  English, 
and  also  a  Diuish,  expedition  penetrate 
into  the  mysterious  inland  sea.  These 
were  followed  twelve  years  later  by  two 
other  expeditions  from  England.  One  of 
these  last  was  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Luke  Fox,  who  thus  quaintly 
describes  the  ice  he  encountered : 

"The  ice  in  the  Strait  consists  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  is  mountainous — a 
huge  piece,  compact,  of  great  quantity, 
some  more,  some  less — ^but  in  this  freet " 
(strait)  ''  you  seldom  have  any  bigger  than 
a  great  church,  and  most  thereof  lesse. 
The  other  kind  is  smaller,  and  is  what  we 
call  mesht,  or  fleacht  ice.  Of  this  you 
shall  there  have  numbers  infinite,  some  of 
the  quantity  of  a  roode,  some  a  perch, 
some  an  acre  or  two  acres.  Bat  the  most 
is  small,  and  about  a  foot  or  two  above 
water,  and  eight  or  ten  under  water ;  and 
these  are  they  what  do  enclose  you,  so  as 
in  much  wind  from  the  topmast  head 
you  shall  hardly  see  any  water  for  them. 
But  while  you  lie  amongst  them  it  is  so 
smooth  as  you  shall  not  feel  the  ship 
stirre." 

Commodore  Markham,  who  visited  this 
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region  in  the  Alert  in  1866^  says  that  this 
description  quite  coincides  with  his  own 
experience  of  the  ice  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  Captain  Fox.  It  exactly 
describes,  he  says,  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  ice  that  is  usually  met  with  to  the 
present  day,  during  the  navigable  season,  in 
this  channel.  And  here  we  must  acknow- 
ledge our  indebtedness  to  Commodore 
Markham's  recent  communication  to  the 
Soyal  Geographical  Society,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  article. 

Captain  Fox  found  little  difficulty  in 
the  Strait,  and  got  into  the  Bay  by  the 
middle  of  July.  On  returning  he  en- 
countered no  difficulty  whatever,  although 
it  was  the  thirty-first  of  October  before  he 
reached  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Strait 

There  waa  another  pause  in  exploration 
until  1669,  when  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  incorporated  by  Boyal 
Charter,  and  Gillam  was  sent  out  in  the 
Nonsuch  to  establish  a  settlement  This 
he  did  at  Fort  Charles,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Bay,  going  and  returning  through 
the  Strait  without  difficulty.  Thereafter, 
for  fifty  years,  the  ships  of  the  Company 
went  back  and  forward  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. The  Company  ^so  fitted  out 
two  or  three  special  expeditions  for 
purposes  of  discovery  around  their  terri- 
tory, but  these  resulted  in  disaster. 

Captain  Middleton's  exploring  expedition 
in  1741,  and  Captain  Moor's  in  1746,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  considerable  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  navi- 
gation of  these  waters;  and  Captain  Wales, 
sent  out  by  the  Boyal  Society  in  1768, 
made  the  passage  of  the  Strait  in  nine 
days,  his  only  difficulty  being  with  contrary 
winds  and  calms.  The  year  1791,  how- 
ever, was  an  exceptional  one,  for  the  ice 
was  so  long  in  breaking  up,  that  a 
Company's  ship,  under  Captain  Duncan, 
could  not  get  into  the  Bay  until  the  month 
of  September.  This  is  the  only  case  of 
the  kind  on  record. 

Parry,  in  1821,  encountered  a  good  deal 
of  ice  in  the  Strait  in  the  month  of  July, 
but  was  less  bothered  by  it  than  by  con- 
trary winds.  In  returning,  in  September, 
1823,  he  was  only  five  days  in  running 
through  the  Strait,  and  saw  no  ice  at  all. 
Parry  wrote  that  as  the  result  of  his 
experience,  and  that  of  his  predecessors, 
it  should  be  accepted  as  a  generid  rule 
that  in  most  seasons,  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  attempting  to  pass  Hudson's 
Strait  earlier  than  the  first  week  of  July. 

Commodore    Markham    says    that    he 


wholly  agrees  with  Parry  as  regards 
sailing-ships,  to  which  the  remark  was 
meant  to  apply.  But  he  points  out  that 
steam  has  made  a  great  revolution  in  ice 
navigation,  and  that  a  well-found  steamer 
is  now  able  to  make  her  way  with  ease 
through  Hudson's  Strait  in  June,  when  a 
sailing-ship  would  be  hopelessly  lost 

The  last  Government  expedition  to 
Hudson's  Bay  was  that  of  Sir  George  Back, 
in  the  Terror,  in  1836.  This  was  a  bad 
ice  year,  and  it  took  the  ship  a  fortnight 
to  get  through  in  the  month  of  August 
The  whole  voyage  of  the  Terror,  howeveri 
was  a  succession  of  troubles  and  disasters, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  she  was, 
by  clever  seamanship,  enabled  to  bring  her 
gallant  crew  home  agaixL 

But,  meanwhile,  the  trading  ships  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  making 
annual  voyages  between  England  and  the 
Factories  at  York  and  Moose,  and  other 
established  stations.  Even  in  the  last 
century  they  rarely  failed  to  make  the 
voyage,  and  very  few  of  their  ships  were 
lost  As  the  business  grew,  sometimes 
two,  and  even  three,  ships  were  despatched 
in  a  year. 

Commodore  Markham  has  had  access  to 
the  records  of  the  Company's  voyages  for 
a  period  of  eleven  years  from  1835  to  1846. 
He  finds  that  during  these  years  the  average 
time  of  getting  through  the  Strait  on  the 
outward  voyages  was  sixteen  days;  the 
longest  time  was  thirty-one  days,  and  the 
shortest  time  was  eight  days.  The  delays 
were  invariably  caused  by  calms  and  aid- 
verse  winds,  and  not  by  the  ice.  No 
difficulties  at  all  from  ice  were  met  with 
in  the  homeward  voyage,  the  earliest  date 
of  leaving  upon  which  was  the  sixth  of 
September,  and  the  latest  the  third  of 
October.  That  is  to  say,  these  were  the 
dates  when  the  vessels  left  the  Factories  in 
Hudson's  Bay  for  London. 

This,  then,  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
of  two  centuries  and  a  half  regarding  the 
navigability  of  Hudson's  Strait  That 
passage  is  five  hundred  miles  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  one  hundred  miles, 
and  a  minimum  breadth,  at  the  narrowest 
parts,  of  forty-five  miles.  It  is  a  deep 
channel,  remarkably  free  bom  rocks  and 
shoals,  and  while  separating  Labrador  from 
Arctic  America,  is  tllie  only  known  inlet  to 
the  great  area  of  waters  known  as  Hudson's 
Bay. 

This  Mediterranean  of  North  America  is 
nine  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  six  hundred  miles  wide,  and  it  covers 
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an  area  of  about  five  hundred  thousand 
square  miles.  Its  southern  limit  is  just 
above  the  fiftieth  parallel  of  North  latitude, 
and  its  northern  limit  touches  the  sixty- 
fourth  paralleL  It  has  a  pretty  uniform 
depth  of  about  seventy  fathoms ;  is  free 
from  rocks  and  shoals ;  is  seldom  troubled 
by  storms  and  fogs;  and  does  not  know 
icebergs.  Lieutenant  Gordon,  sent  lately 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  make 
observations,  reports  that  the  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  Bay  is  fourteen  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
that  therefore,  "Hudson's  Bay  may  be 
regarded  as  a  vast  basin  of  comparatively 
warm  water,  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
to  ameliorate  the  winter  climate  to  the 
south  and  east  of  it." 

Nevertheless,  the  winters  are  very  severe, 
and  although  it  has  been  said  that  the 
summer  is  genial  enough  to  allow  of  the 
growtili  of  European  vegetables  in  the  open 
air,  the  testimony  upon  that  head  is  a 
little  conflicting.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
difficulty  known,  or  suggested,  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Bay,  and  the  point  of 
interest  with  regard  to  the  proposed  scheme 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  is  to 
determine  for  how  great  a  portion  of  the 
year  the  passage  of  the  Strait  may  be  made 
with  reasonable  safety,  and  without  undue 
delay. 

The  argument  is  that  "  a  channel  which 
has  been  navigated  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years — first  by  the  frail  fly-boats 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  then  by  the 
bluff-bowed,  slow-sailing,  exploring  vessels 
of  Parry's  days,  and  for  a  long  period  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ships — cannot 
be  very  formidable,  and  if  sailing-ships 
can  annually  pass  through  it,  '  k  fortiori,' 
steamers  will  find  less  difficulty  in  doiog 
80.  But  it  would  be  necessary  that  such 
steamers  should  be  specially  built  and 
equipped  for  the  service,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  despatch  should  be  used  in  making 
the  voyage.''  This  is  the  argument  of 
Commodore  Markham,  who  further  says, 
"  The  steamers  for  this  navigation  should  be 
specially  constructed  to  resist  ordinary  ice- 
pressure,  and  shocdd  be  provided  with 
power  to  steam  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
knots." 

It  is  by  this  route  that  the  Canadians 
propose  to  form  a  new  link  with  the 
Mother  Country.  The  idea  is  to  construct 
a  railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Churchill,  or 
Nelson,  on  the  west  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay;  to  form  a  good  harbour  at  the 
terminus;  and  to  have  a  special  line  of 


steamers  to  run  thence  during  the  season 
to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow.  It  was  with 
this  scheme  in  view  that  the  Canadian 
Government  instituted  a  series  of  observa- 
tions to  which  brief  reference  may  now  be 
made. 

In  the  year  1884,  a  sailing  steamer 
called  the  Neptune  was  purchased  by  the 
Canadian  Government  and  despatched  to 
Hudson's  Strait  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing stations  on  both  sides  of  the  Strait, 
at  wmch  continuous  daily  observations 
could  be  taken  and  recorded  on  the 
weather,  tide,  temperature,  condition 
and  movements  of  the  ice,  etc.,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  twelve  months.  The 
Neptune  made  a  successful  voyage,  and  the 
stations  were  located  as  follows:  one 
near  Ungava  Bay,  dose  to  the  entrance  on 
the  south  side;  one  near  the  Upper 
Savage  Islands  at  Ashe  Inlet;  one 
immediately  opposite  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Strait;  one  at  Nottingham  Island; 
and  one  at  Digges  Island,  just  where  the 
Strait  opens  into  the  Bay. 

At  each  of  these  five  stations  there  was 
an  obserfer  with  a  couple  of  attendants 
provisioned  for  fully  twelve  months. 

The  Neptune  then  returned  to  Halifax, 
and  the  Captain  reported  that  had  he 
been  going  right  through  the  Strait  to 
Churchill,  he  would  not  have  been 
delayed  by  the  ice  for  twenty-four  hours. 
On  the  homeward  voyage  there  was  no 
encounter  whatever  with  ice;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Neptune  was  the 
first  steam-vessel  that  ever  entered  Hudson's 
Bay. 

In  the  spring  of  1885^  the  English 
Government  placed  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Alert  (well  known  in  connection  with  Sir 
George  Nares'  expedition)  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Canadian  Government^  in  order  to 
pursue  the  enquiry  ioto  the  navigability  of 
the  Strait.  Officered  and  manned  by  the 
Canadian  Government,  the  Alert  left  Halifax 
on  the  sixteenth  of  June ;  but  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  managed, 
for  she  did  not  reach  Churchill  until  the 
end  of  August,  after  spending  a  few  days 
at  each  station  in  the  Strait.  She  met 
with  no  ice  on  the  return  journey  early  in 
October.  The  stations  were  re-provisioned 
for  anoUier  year,  and  the  reports  brought 
back  were  regarded  as  favourable  ''  in  so 
far  as  they  bore  on  the  question  of  the 
safe  navigation  of  Hudson's  Strait  during 
a  certain  period  of  the  year." 

In  1886,  the  Alert  was  again  despatched, 
and  this  time  Commoddre  Markham  went 
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with  her,  in  an  anofficial  capacity,  and  to 
Bee  for  himself  whether  a  commercial  high- 
way is  practicable  by  thia  route.  Sailing 
from  Halifax  on  the  twenty-third  of  Jane, 
1886,  Hadson's  Strait  was  reached  on 
the  fifth  of  July,  where  thick  weather  and 
loose  streams  of  ice  were  met  with.  The 
ice.  however,  was  never  packed  sufficiently 
close  to  prevent  the  Alert  from  making 
fairly  good  progress — and  the  Alert  is  a 
slow  steamer.  Between  the  ninth  and 
eleventh  of  Jaly,  and  for  two  hundred 
miles,  no  ice  was  seen  at  all,  and  on  the 
eleventh  of  July  the  first  station  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Strait  was  reached.  The 
observers  there  had  had  a  pleasant  winter, 
and  reported  "  that  the  ice  did  not  form  in 
the  Strait  before  December,  and  that  the 
channel  was  perfectly  free  jfor  navigation 
duriog  the  entire  month  of  November." 
Game  was  also  reported  to  be  plentiful  In 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  Alert  continued  her  passage  through 
the  Strait,  but  was  a  good  deal  delayed  by 
the  ice — the  slow  progress  being  attributed 
by  Commodore  Markham  to  her  deficient 
steam-power,  and  to  the  inexperience  of  ice- 
navigation  of  those  in  charge.  "  Practical 
experience,  unceasing  vigilance,  and  a 
happy  knack  of  doing  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  moment,  are  essential  qualifica- 
tions for  those  seamen  who  desire  to 
become  successful  ice-navigators." 

On  the  twentieth  of  July  the  Alert 
reached  the  observatory  on  Digges  Island, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  crisis  in 
Henry  Hudson's  voyage.  It  is  described 
as  consisting  of  bare  hills  of  gneiss, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  five  hundred 
feet,  intereected  by  broad  vallejs,  carpeted 
with  moss  and  coarse  grass.  From 
Digges  Island  the  Alert  passed  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  streams  of  broken-up  stuff,  saw  no 
more  ice  until  she  dropped  anchor  in 
Churchill  Harbour  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July.  Commodore  Markham  left  the 
vessel  there  and  made  his  way  by  canoe  to 
Winnipeg,  but  the  Alert,  returning  through 
the  Strait,  picked  up  the  observers  and 
took  them  back  to  Halifax  without  any 
more  difficulties  with  the  ice. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  reports  of 
the  observers  have  not  been  regarded  as 
conclusive  enough  by  the  Government, 
and  that  divided  counsels  still  prevail. 
Bat  Commodore  Markham  asserts  from 
his  own  observations,  and  from  a  carefal 
study  of  the  reports  of  others,  that  Hud- 
son's Strait  is  certainly  quite  navigable. 


and  free  from  ice  in  August  and  later  in 
the  season.  Only  once  since  1735  have 
the  ships  of  the  Hadson's  Bay  Company 
failed  to  make  the  voyage ;  and  it  is  said 
that  since  old  Hudson  took  the  Discovery 
through  the  Strait,  the  passage  has  been 
made  five  hundred  times,  while  the  losses 
due  to  the  ice  could  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand. 

If  a  review  be  made  of  all  the  voyages 
of  which  we  have  given  particulars  above, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Strait  has  been 
entered  in  May  and  passed  in  June  out- 
wards, while  the  testimony  is  unanimous 
in  favour  of  a  homeward  passage  up  till 
the  end  of  October  at  any  rata  We  thus 
have  a  possible  period  of  five  months,  and 
a  tolerably  certain  period  of  three  months 
during  which  the  Strait  is  navigable  for 
suitably-constructed  vessels.  Competent 
Canadian  authorities  estimate  the  average 
period  of  safe  navigation  at  three  months. 

Would  that  serve  to, make  the  proposed 
route  remunerative)  It  all  depends  on 
the  traffic.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  says  that 
last  season  sixteen  million  bushels  of  grain 
were  produced  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West  Territory,  the  chief  outlet  for  which 
was  by  means  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  down  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
whence  it  was  taken  by  steamer  to  Eng- 
land. But  a  large  portion  of  it  could  not 
make  use  of  the  route,  and  had  to  be  sent 
by  way  of  Lake  Superior  to  New  York 
for  shipment. 

This  is  what  the  Canadians  do  not 
want.  They  wish  to  be  independent  of 
the  United  States  in  sending  their  pro- 
ducts to  market;  and,  indeed,  if  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  carries  out  his  Eetaliation 
Policy,  they  will  be  compelled  to  find 
routes  of  their  own.  It  is  estimated  that 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  the  distance 
to  be  traversed  by  the  produce  of  the 
Far  West  coming  to  England  would  be 
shortened  by  one-half,  which,  at  the 
existing  rates  of  carriage,  would  be  eqaal 
to  a  saving  to  the  farmers  of  about  three 
pounds  sterling  per  head  of  cattle,  and  five 
shillings  per  quarter  of  grain,  exported. 

This  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
and  it  all  seems  to  depend  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Winnipeg  to 
a  point  on  the  shore  of  Hadson's  Bay — 
that  is  to  say,  a  distance  of  about  seven 
hundred  miles.  That  would  bring  the 
capital  of  Manitoba  some  eleven  hundred 
miles  nearer  to  us  than  it  is  by  way  of 
New  York.  At  present,  however,  the 
[scheme  Is  confined  to  a  railway  of  only 
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some  three  handred  miles  in  length,  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  ChorchiU, 
and   the  capital  required  for  this  is  so 
small  that  it  is  estimated  that  if  the  navi- 
gation  be  open    for   only  two-anda-half 
months,  the  earnings,  it  is  said,  would  be 
sufficient  to    pay  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment    It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to 
discaes  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question. 
That  chiefly  concerns  the  Canadians,  who 
are  by  no  means  backward  in  enterprise,  as 
the   construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Bailway  has  proved.     The  Hudson's  Bay 
scheme  is  a  small  afi*air  compared  with 
that    huge  line;    and,   as  the  Canadian 
Government  are  willing  to  grant  seven 
millions  of  acres  of  land  to  subsidise  a 
line    from    Winnipeg    to    Churchill,    we 
may  reasonably  infer  that,  as  Sir  Charles 
Tnpper  predicts,  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  be  a  reality.     The  subject  is 
full  of  interest,  both  in  its  geographical, 
its  economic,  and  its  commercial  aspects. 

A  NEGLECTED  ART. 


To  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
drawing-rooms,  parlours,  or  wherever  human 
creatures  meet  for  purposes  of  social  en- 
joyment, it  must  have  appeared  that,  how- 
ever good  the  other  concomitants  of  the 
hour  may  have  been,  the  conversation  was, 
as  a  rule,  eminently  that  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment which  had    been   left    entirely 
unrehearsed,    and    which    charged    their 
memories  with  the  most  dismal  recollec- 
tions of  vapid  weariness.     There  are,  no 
doubt,    many    explanations    which    may 
sufficiently  account  for  the  fact,  but  none 
are  of  a  nature  so  peremptory  as  to  forbid 
the  hope  of  improvement.     And  though 
we  may  not  feel  any  latent  qualifications, 
beiog  plain  people,  for  the  r61e  of  a  Sheridan 
or  a  Conversation  Sharp,  nor  have  any 
frivolous  taste  for  prattle  and  "  persiflage," 
we  can  easily  see  that  conversation  ought 
to  be  enjoyable,  and  that  there  is  a  distinct 
call  upon  us  to  do  our  best  to  make  it  so. 
We  may  safely  say  that  in  our  social  con- 
verse there  is  something  worthy  of  more 
consideration    than    is    usually  bestowed 
upon  it;  that  the  mechanical  facility  of 
the  tongue  may  be  the  means  of  betraying 
ns  into  the    shallowness  and    heaviness 
which  mark  the  chatterer  and  the  bore; 
that  we  do  not,  in  truth,  appreciate  the 
gift  of  speech,  nor  are  we  sensible  of  its 
social  obUgations ;  and  that  there  is  much 
to  spur,  and  much  to  encourage  us  to 


cultivate  this  talent  which  usually  runs  so 
profusely  to  waste  in  our  possession. 

Sydney  Smith  professes  an  opinion  that 
any  man  can  become  a  wit  just  as  he  can 
become  a  mathematician,  and  that  by  giving 
to  the  subject-  only  six  hours  a  day  ^'  he 
should  improve  prodigiously  before  mid- 
summer." 

But  it  is  always  possible  for  a  man  to  be 
a  very  charming  talker  without  meriting 
the  appellation  of  a  wit,  and  whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  Sydney  Smith's 
dictum  as  it  stands,  to  amend  it  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  word  wit  the  word  conver- 
sationalist, would  be  to  render  it  incon- 
trovertible. The  faculty  of  talking  is, 
indeed,  too  seldom  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  talent  to  be  polished  and  variously 
improved.  It  is  so  freely  employed  in  all 
sorts  of  necessary  trivialities  that,  like  the 
dyer's  hand,  it  becomes  subdued  to  that  it 
works  in,  and  appears  itself  trivial.  Its 
exercise  is  so  common  that  it  escapes  our 
consciousness,  and  the  motions  of  the 
tongue  being  as  habitual  as  those  of  the 
legs,  we  become  as  '* flat-footed"  in  our 
conversation,  as  we  are,  too  many  of  us,  in 
our  carriage.  Furthermore,  the  general 
disgust  at  those  very  proper  objects  of 
aversion,  priggishness  and  pedantry,  has 
far  too  much  power  over  us.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling  we  confound 
things  which  are  diflerent,  and  think  that 
we  incur  the  dreaded  odium  by  leaving 
the  beaten  track  of  commonplace,  and 
trying  to  entertain  people  with  some 
special  subject  about  which  we  fancy 
we  can  talk  well.  The  pedant  and 
the  prig  do  not  try  to  entertain  and 
interest  their  hearers,  but  to  gratify  them- 
selves; the  distinction  is  a  marked  one; 
and  the  intention  of  the  talker  soon  becomea 
apparent 

In  comparison  with  many  delightful 
social  arts,  such  as  music,  dancing,  and 
private  theatricals,  conversation  is  not 
regarded  as  having  any  distinct  function 
of  entertainment.  Certainly,  we  often  find 
it  entertaining,  sometimes  illegitimately 
so  with  the  zest  of  scandal,  sometimes 
legitimately  with  the  brightness  of  good- 
humoured  wit,  and  the  charm  of  eloquent 
information;  but  we  are  not  accustomed 
to  expect  that  the  men  and  women  who 
talk  to  us  should  make  any  preparations  to 
this  end  equivalent  to  those  which  we 
suppose  them  to  have  made  when  they  sing 
to  us,  or  dance  with  us.  Yet  there  is 
unquestionably  a  felicity  of  conversatioui 
which  can  only  be  conferred  by  study  and 
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practice,  bat  which,  by  these  means,  can  be 
almost  aniversally  gafaied.  And  we  can 
more  easily  excuse  a  man  for  paining  as 
by  his  bad  sbging,  or  awkward  waltzmg, 
than  for  wearying  as  either  by  talking 
nonsense,  or  saying  nothing  at  alL 

It  is  of  coarse  quite  conventional  to  be 
sarcastic  upon  prepared  conversation,  and 
many  a  sly  platitade  is  "popped"  at 
studied  impromptus  and  premeditated  puns. 
'^Why  should  I  disparage  my  parts  by 
thinking  what  to  say  t "  says  Mr.  Bnsk  in  the 
''  Double  Dealer."  "  None  but  dull  rogues 
think;  witty  men,  like  rich  fellows,  are 
always  ready  for  all  expenses,  while  your 
blockheads,  like  needy  scoundrek,  are 
forced  to  examine  their  stock,  and  forecast 
the  charges  of  the  day."  But  Mr.  Brisk 
appears  among  the  dramatis  personsd  as  a 
''pert  coxcomb,"  and  a  pert  coxcomb  is 
always  ready  for  all  expenses,  simply 
because  he  has  the  faculty  of  being  able  to 
enjoy  his  own  witticisms,  without  any 
reference  to  the  sentiments  of  his  listeners. 
He  is  opulent  because  he  acts  as  bis  own 
banker,  and  never  fails  to  honour  the  bills 
he  draws  upon  himself.  Indeed,  the  style 
of  Mr.  Brisk's  sneer  gives  the  lie  direct 
to  its  sense,  for  it  is  polished  and 
balanced  with  the  loving  pains  which  the 
old  dramatist  never  spared  upon  his  work. 
There  is  something  very  unreasonable  in 
these  sneers,  which  are  not  commonly 
uttered  by  wits  but  by  those  shallow  pre- 
tenders who  have  little  to  recommend 
them  but  their  impudence  and  vivacity. 
If  a  man  has  selected  his  subjects,  carefully 
considered  and  arranged  his  ideas,  aptly 
chosen  his  quotations,  and  assured  himself 
of  every  point  in  his  stories,  it  must  surely 
betray  a  completely  inverted  process  of 
reasoning  to  find  in  these  things  matter  of 
complaint  against  him.  There  is  too  pre- 
valent a  disposition  to  put  the  man  who 
tries  to  please  us  by  his  talk  on  trial, 
and  hold  him  bound  to  prove  to  our  satis- 
faction that  he  is  original,  whereas  the 
true  point  is,  whether,  or  not,  he  is  in- 
teresting or  amusing.  If  we  are  moved  to 
laughter  let  us  laugh  and  be  thankful,  and 
not  weary  ourselves  with  minute  enquiries 
into  the  antecedent  processes,  the  result  of 
which,  at  any  rate,  is  our  entertainment 
There  is  a  remuneration  of  praise  due  to 
him  who  has  pleased  us,  and  to  withhold  it 
is  an  act  of  meanness  on  our  part.  We 
know  it,  however,  to  be  a  well-ascertained 
fact  of  human  nature  that  men  feel  the 
sorest  against  those  who  have  obliged  them, 
and  it  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  this 


principle  that  they  should  be  in  an  ill 
humour  with  those  who  have  put  them  in 
a  good  one. 

The  *' diners  out,''  who  made  talking 
the  business  of  their  lives,  who  "got  up" 
their  conversation  as  a  barrister  hia  brief, 
and  studied  their  stories  as  an  actor  his 
part,  were  certainly  very  delightful  com- 
pany, and  more  than  earned  the  good 
things  they  swallowed  by  the  good  tmngs 
they  said.  With  the  nicest  appreciation 
of  the  conditions  under  which  tiiey  exer- 
cised their  art,  they  gently  engaged  the 
attention  of  their  fellow-guests  during  the 
chanee  of  courses,  and  never  made  the 
mistdce  of  saying  their  best  things  when 
the  cook  was  on  teial.  They  managed  to 
give  the  note  of  conversation,  and,  without 
appearing  to  do  so,  to  keep  it  in  the 
channel  they  affected.  Recognising  that 
their  business  was  conversation  —  not 
speech-making — they  observed  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's rule : 

**  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but  do  not 
treat  the  whole  company ;  this  being  one 
of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  people  do 
not  care  to  be  ireated,  every  one  being 
fully  convinced  that  he  has  wherewithal 
to  pay." 

Their  continual  practice  gave  the  easy 
air  of  spontaneity  to  their  most  elaborate 
preparations,  and  their  most  carefully- 
studied  impromptus  sprang  to  light  witii 
the  careless  grace  of  a  sylph  of  the  ballet, 
who  has  spent  many  an  hour  of  toil  in 
becoming  capable  of  her  ethereal  motions 
and  *'  poses  plastique&" 

It  was  not  because  they  possessed  extra- 
ordinary mental  gifts  that  the  company 
of  these  men  was  sought,  but  because 
they  had  made  themselves  unusually  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  agreeable  converse: 
which  is  an  art  conferring  pleasures  not  in- 
ferior to  those  yielded  by  any  other  social 
accomplishment  whatever,  from  singing  to 
whistling,  from  playing  fantasias  on  the 
piano  to  strumming  breakdowns  on  the 
banjo,  and  which  ought,  in  an  appreciable 
degree,  to  form  part  of  the  equipment  of 
every  man  and  woman  of  average  education 
and  intelligence. 

Those  highly  respectable  people,  the 
bores,  who  may  well  be  considered  a 
''great  race,"  in  virtue  of  their  imperial 
exactions  upon  the  time  and  patience  of 
their  protesting  fellows,  are  certainly 
abused  almost  to  the  limits  of  their  deserts. 
They  are  constantly  exalted  on  the  pillory 
of  the  satirist,  and  made  amusing  in  public 
in  return  for  being  so  tiresome  in  private. 
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They  are,  indeed,  much  worthier  of  a 
Danciad  than  the  men  enshrined  in  Pope's 
satiric  verse.  The  offence  of  Badgell, 
Broome,  Blackmore,  and  the  rest  of  the 
elect  was  that  they  wrote  dull  books ;  but 
they  were  guiltless  of  forcibly  imposing 
their  duhiess  on  people  who  wanted  to  be 
let  alone.  A  book  can  be  tossed  aside,  and 
this  is  what  happened  to  their  books ;  but 
a  bore,  being  a  person  with  civil  rights, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  are 
not  invalidated  by  his  tediousness,  and 
sometimes  having  a  social  weight  almost 
equal  to  his  conversational  ponderosity,  can- 
not be  so  promptly  dismissed.  An  afflicting 
circumstance  in  the  case  is  that  he  is 
usually  quite  unconscious  of  the  suffering 
he  continues  to  inflict.  The  hint  courteous, 
albeit  of  the  finest  temper  and  sharpest 
point,  fails  to  pierce  his  quilted  doublet. 
Even  Hotspur's  rude  indifference  to  Glen- 
dower,  who  "  held  him,  but  last  night  at 
least  nine  hours.  In  reckoning  up  the  several 
devils'  names.  That  were  his  lackeys," 
availed  not  to  silence  his  prolix  tormentor, 
whose  muddy  stream  flowed  equably  on, 
gathering  force  from  every  interruption. 

The  late  Mr.  Hayward,  in  one  of  his 
interesting  essays,  says  :  "A  French  noble- 
man, the  Due  de  Laraguais,  armed  with 
legal  and  medical  authorities  to  the  effect 
that  death  might  be  produced  by  ennui, 
and  that  the  means  by  which  it  was  il- 
legally inflicted  were  immaterial,  formally 
prosecuted  a  famous  Parisian  bore  for  an 
attempt  upon  his  life."  It  would  appear 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  prosecution 
is  recorded  as  a  singular  fact,  that  it  did 
not  succeed,  for  if  it  had  succeeded  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  similar  causes 
would  have  followed,  to  the  extent  of  be- 
coming as  commonplace  as  actions  for 
breach  of  promise  or  defamation  of 
character. 

"  Time  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of," 
and  though  we  might  as  a  jury  feel  some 
difficulty  in  hanging  a  man  for  his  depreda- 
tions, even  upon  that  precious  part  of  the 
commodity  which  we  reserve  for  our  ease 
and  pleasure,  we  surely  have  a  right  to 
some  remedy  when  our  leisure  is  flooded 
by  the  expansive  impertinences  of  the 
fluent  proser,  or  desolated  by  the  Arctic 
influences  which  accompany  "the  solemn 
fop,  significant  and  budge." 

Yet,  even  as  dirt  is  said  to  be  but  matter 
in  the  wrong  place,  so  in  many  instances 
is  it  true  that  a  bore  is  a  philosopher  in 
the  wrong  company.  His  conversation, 
while  very  delightful  to  the  circle  which 


shares  his  peculiar  tastes,  is  unutterable 
weariness  to  the  man  who  understands 
none  of  those  things,  and  is  not  willing  to 
be  instructed  upon  them.  The  phrase, 
''  caviare  to  the  general,"  properly  describes 
the  relation  of  very  many  topics  to  our 
minds.  Without  demurring  to  anything 
that  may  be  said  in  their  praise,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  attracted  by  them  to  make 
us  dissatisfied  with  our  ignorance,  and  we 
resent  all  attempts  to  force  their  acquaint- 
ance upon  us. 

The  apocryphal  Cantab,  who  qomplained 
that  he  was  unable  to  see  what  "  Paradise 
Lost"  proved,  and  the  complemental 
Oxonian,  who  could  find  neither  plot  nor 
poetry  in  "Euclid's  Elements,"  were  pre- 
sumably clever  enough  in  their  respective 
spheres,  but  in  the  absence  of  other  grounds 
of  agreement,  they  would  have  been  poor 
company  for  one  another  in  a*  railway- 
carriage.  If  a  man  is  engrossed  with  any 
one  subject  to  such  a  degree  that  he  feels 
an  extraordinary  pleasure  in  talking  upon 
it,  he  ought,  equally  in  mercy  to  his  friends 
and  in  justice  to  himself,  to  seriously  face  the 
question  whether  he  is  not  in  all  proba- 
bility an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  singu- 
larity of  his  taste,  either  in  the  measure  of 
its  intensity,  or  the  nature  of  its  object, 
renders  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  excite  or  sustain  that  sympathy 
among  his  listeners  which  is  the  vital  air 
of  agreeable  conversation.  Yet  admitting 
that  it  is  a  grievous  fault  to  overlook  the 
yawning  gulf  which  lies  between  him  and 
the  minds  of  his  hearers;  to  be  blind  to 
all  those  polite  symptoms  of  weariness 
which  appear  in  the  stolid  look  and  the 
cold  reply,  the  fault  is  venial  compared 
with  that  vice  in  the  listener  which 
consists  in  a  disposition  to  flit  from  flower 
to  flower  of  frivolous  gossip,  and  to  find 
no  pleasure  in  hearing  anything  that 
demands  and  presupposes  some  exertion 
of  thought  It  is  always  a  point  worthy 
of  reflection  when  we  condemn  a  man  for 
being  heavy,  whether  the  fact  be  not  the 
reverse,  and  ourselves  too  inert  to  follow 
him  to  wider  fields  and  loftier  heights.  If 
there  is  a  distinct  duty  imposed  upon 
us  as  talkers,  we  have  an  equally  distinct 
duty  to  discharge  as  listeners.  And  it 
is  by  the  exercise  of  the  latter  function 
that  we  in  a  large  degree  contribute 
to  our  success  in  the  former.  We  widen 
our  capacity  of  interest,  and  in  this 
way  enable  ourselves  to  enjoy  new 
topics  not  only  as  receivers,  but  as 
distributers.     We  are  enabled  the  more 
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easily  to  sympathise  with  oar  hearers,  and 
thus  to  divine  when  they  cease  to  sym- 
pathise with  as.  In  matters  of  dispate 
oar  intellectaal  powers  are  largely  called 
apoD,  for  we  mast  remember  what  has 
been  said  by  others  and  what  we  want  to 
say  oarselves;  observe  wherein  terms  are 
sabatantially  identical  or  sabstantially 
distinct,  weigh  argaments,  note  inconsis- 
tencies. Both  oar  memory  and  oar  logic 
thas  receive  a  training  in  listenbg,  of 
which  we  cannot  bat  find  the  good  effects 
in  talking.  Oar  words  of  persaaaion  are 
the  more  likely  to  be  listened  to  when 
we  have  oarselves  shown  a  desire  to 
hear  and  weigh  all  that  others  may  have 
to  offer;  oar  stories  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  properly  appreciated ;  and 
oar  hamoroas  extravagances  will  be  received 
with  a  temper  the  mirthfal  inclination 
of  which. is  not  modified  by  the  varioas 
degrees  of  resentful  feeling  which  are  the 
prodact  of  neglect  on  oar  part. 

Above  all  thiDgs,  those  sweetening 
elements  of  social  life,  good  humoar  and 
good  manners,  mast  be  in  continual  opera- 
tion. That  unpleasant  peculiarity  of  Dr. 
Johnson  which  appeared  in  a  habit,  when 
his  pistol  missed  fire,  of  knocking  down 
his  opponent  with  the  butt-end,  and  the 
ill  tempered  sarcasms  of  Rogers,  are  always 
unpardonable,  even  when  accompanied  by 
the  finest  wit  and  the  highest  attainment?. 
It  must  surely  be  very  painful  to  all  good- 
natured  people  to  see  any  man's  well- 
meant  efforts  to  ''pay  his  own  reckoning'' 
peevishly  contested,  and  his  coins  flung 
back  contemptuously  in  his  face.  The 
super- sensitive  being  who  chafes  under  the 
slightest  raillery  is  equally  objectionable 
with  the  petulant  wit,  and  the  pleasure  of 
the  company  is  only  to  be  saved  by  the 
presence  of  the  one  to  act  as  a  foil  to  the 
other.  We  may  thus  see  that  a  finished 
conversationalist  must  combine  those 
excellent  virtues  of  good  temper  and  good 
feeling,  which  we  are  supposed  to  cultivate 
every  day  of  our  lives,  and  which  are  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  gentleman 
and  the  gentlewoman. 

There  are  few  more  delightful  pictures 
than  that  of  a  company  of  pleasant  talkers 
met  together  under  agreeable  post-prandial 
conditions,  who,  in  the  words  of  a  French 
writer,  "  handle  the  treasures  of  the  human 
intellect,  not  in  large  sacks  and  heavy 
ingots,  but  in  pretty,  portable  gold  coins," 
and  whom  a  general  good  temper  and  fine 
taste  harmonise  in  a  most  charming  con- 
cert   of    varied    talents    and    conflicting 


opinions.  At  present,  the  pictare  seems 
somewhat  ideal,  bat  it  would  speedily  be- 
come illustrative  of  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  asual  of  social  realitiea  if  a 
proper  view  were  generally  taken  of  polite 
conversation,  both  with  regard  to  the 
efforts  it  demands  and  the  pleasores  it 
bestows. 


THE  TROTH  OF  ODm. 

By  0.  GRANT  FURLEY. 
A    8TORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  following  Sunday  Mr.  Traill,  tho 
minister  of  Stromness,  spent  the  whole  of 
the  interval  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  services  in  repeatedly  telling  his 
ward  that  he  thoaght  very  highly  of  a 
certain  young  man  who  had  introduced 
himself  to  him  after  what  the  minister 
called  "the  diet. of  public  worship." 

"  I  noticed  him  when  I  was  preaching, 
Thora,  and  perhaps  you  saw  him,  too, 
though  he  was  sitting  at  the  back  of  the 
church.  He  is  dark,  and  his  hair  is  cut 
wonderfully  short  r—  you  would  hardly 
think  that  ordinary  scissors  could  clip  so 
close;  and  his  eyes  wandered  more  than 
I  liked.  But  there's  some  excuse  for  him. 
He  is  a  Frenchman,  it  seems,  and  has  come 
to  see  to  therepairof  the  schooner  which  was 
stranded  on  the  Holms  a  week  or  two  ago ; 
80  it's  likely  enough  that  he  didn't  ander- 
stand  the  whole  of  my  discourse.  He 
seems  to  have  not  much  English  yet^  and 
what  he  has  is  learned  mostly  from  books ; 
but  it's  something  to  see  a  Frenchman  in 
a  church  at  all,  and  I  think  well  of  him 
for  it.  I  know  the  French  nation  ^ — long 
ago  in  his  youth,  when  Louis  PhUippe 
was  on  the  throne,  the  minister  had  spent 
a  week  in  Paris,  which,  of  course,  gave  him 
a  right  to  speak  with  authority  concerning 
the  intellect,  morals,  and  religion  of  the 
French  people — '^I  know  them,  and  they 
are  a  godless  race;  so  I  am  inclined  to 
think  very  favourably  of  this  young  man, 
who  is  evidently  superior  to  most  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.  He  is  a  bit  of 
an  archaeologist,  too ;  at  least,  it  was 
on  the  score  of  my  knowledge  of  our 
antiquities  and  his  interest  in  them, 
that  he  sought  my  acquaintance.  I 
promised  to  show  him  my  own  collection, 
and  to  take  him  to  the  Dwarfie  Stone,  and 
the  Maeshowe,  and  the  other  spots  of 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood.     He  is  to 
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take  his  tea  at  the  Manse  to-morrow,  so 
yoa  had  better  tell  Osla  to  make  some 
scones,  and  yon  can  get  out  the  best  china. 
I  want  to  read  him  my  paper  on  the  astero- 
lepis,  that  very  remarkable  fossil  which 
Hagh  Miller  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stromness,  and  to  show  how  it  proves 
that  the  man  Darwin  is  entirely  wrong,  and 
justifies  the  Bible  theory  of  Creation." 

"Do  you  think  M.  Harache  will  care 
for  that  t "  asked  Thora,  who  had  been 
listening  to  her  guardian's  words  with 
more  interest  than  he  knew. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will — at  least  he  ought 
ta  But  how  do  you  come  to  know  his 
namel"  asked  Mr.  Traill,  in  some  surprise. 

Thora  looked  a  little  startled  when  she 
perceived  that  she  had  betrayed  her  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stranger;  bat  she  had 
an  answer  ready. 

"I  saw  him  going  about,  and  thought 
him  outlandish — strangers  aren't  so  com- 
mon in  Stromness  that  one  wouldn't  take 
note  of  one — so  I  pointed  him  out  to 
Osla.  She  wanted  to  know  who  he  was, 
80  she  asked  at  the  inn,  and  told  me." 

"  I  see,  I  see.  Well,  we  must  make  him 
welcome  and  do  what  we  can  for  him.  It 
may  be  that  he  will  carry  a  light  from  here 
to  his  own  darkened  land." 

For  the  minister  also  had  a  missionary 
spirit,  and  would  fain  have  led  this  young 
man,  whom  Providence  had  cast  in  his 
way,  from  out  of  the  night  of  Eoman 
bondage  into  the  sweetness  and  light  of 
the  gospel  according  to  Calvin. 

"  How  can  I  speak  to  him  when  I  do 
not  know  his  tongue  1 "  said  Thora,  with  a 
touch  of  suUennefis,  and  more  than  a  touch 
of  deceit.  But  that  silent  compact  made 
between  the  two  when  first  they  had  met, 
three  days  before,  had  implied  a  determina- 
tion to  increase  their  acquaintance  by  any 
means  possible;  and  since  Gaspard  had 
chosen  to  seek  the  minister's  favour  by 
means  of  his  pet  hobbies,  it  was  wise  not 
to  spoil  the  apparent  sincerity  of  his 
actions  by  betraying  the  possible  existence 
of  any  other  motive. 

"I  wish  I  knew  French/'  the  girl  went 
on.  **  I  shall  feel  very  stupid,  listening  to 
you  two,  and  not  knowing  what  you  say." 

"  Oh,  he'll  speak  English,"  answered  the 
minister,  not  caring  to  confess  that  he  him- 
self would  be  unable  to  carry  on  conversa- 
tion in  French ;  "  still,  it  might  be  well  if 
you  knew  a  little  of  some  other  tongue  than 
your  own.  I'll  look  out  a  grammar  to- 
morrow, and  give  you  one  or  two  lessons." 

What  the  value  of  the  minister's  lessons 


would  have  been  it  is  useless  to  enquire^ 
for  they  were  never  given. 

Gaspard  appeared  the  following  evening 
after  his  work  on  the  Belle  Armando  was 
finished,  and  proved  himself  to  be  an  ideal 
guest  He  admired  the  fossil  which,  in 
the  minister's  opinion,  destroyed  the  evolu- 
tion theory,  and  listened  with  reverence 
and  apparent  conviction  to  the  arguments 
whereby  Mr.  Traill  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  Darwin  was  a  liar,  an 
impostor,  and  an  atheist.  He  ventured 
some  enquiries  on  things  archaeological,  and 
his  ignorance  of  English  fortunately  covered 
his  ignorance  of  the  subject  of  his  questions. 
When  the  minister  deftly  introduced  a 
theological  flavour  into  the  conversation, 
he  took  it  so  well  that  Mr.  Traill  sub- 
sequently  declared  that  he  had  a  mind 
singularly  open  to  conviction.  This  might 
be  so,  for  really  there  were  no  very  strong 
convictions  there  for  this  missionary  of 
Protestantism  to  displace.  A  healthy- 
minded  man  of  three-and-twenty  does  not 
often  give  a  very  large  amount  of  thought 
to  questions  affecting  his  future  destiny ; 
his  present  life  offers  him  too  many  interests 
and  problems  to  leave  him  time  to  trouble 
about  the  next. 

Finally,  when  Mr.  Traill  mentioned,  by 
way  of  a  jest,  the  anxiety  Thora  had  felt 
lest  she  should  not  understand  the  stranger, 
Gaspard  offered  eagerly  to  give  her  lessons 
in  his  tongue,  as  a  recompense — no,  '*  pas 
9i,"  but  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  he  had  received. 

'*  There's  a  chance  for  you,  Thora,"  said 
the  minister,  smiling.  "  Would  you  like 
to  learn  from  M.  Harache )  " 

And  Thora  answered,  **  Yes." 

The  two  excuses,  what  he  could  learn 
and  what  he  could  teach,  soon  made 
Gaspard  an  intimate  at  the  Manse.  Perhaps 
Thora  did  not  profit  much  by  his  teaching, 
for  his  method  was  by  no  means  strictly 
academic;  but  neither  cared  much  for 
verbs  and  nouns.  She  wanted  only  to 
hear  more  of  France,  that  strange,  far-off 
country  which  her  dreams  now  made  a 
fairy-land.  He  desired  only  some  excuse 
"  to  look  upon  her  beauty,  nothing  further." 
Her  beauty,  in  which  he  read  all  that  a 
lover's  soul  could  desire — gentleness,  truth, 
faith,  patience,  courage,  fidelity,  love !  It 
takes  a  life-time's  joys  and  sorrows,  a  life- 
time's aspirations  and  failures,  to  paint  the 
soul  upon  the  countenance;  but  to  Gaspard's 
love-blinded  brain,  the  bright  eyes  and 
wild-rose  cheeks  of  untroubled  youth  gave 
promise  of  all  nobility  of  soul.     Then  her 
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voice  1  It  thrilled  his  very  soul  by  its  sad, 
languid,  musical  tones.  He  forgot  that  he 
heard  the  same  accent  from  the  landlady 
of  his  inn,  and  from  the  workmen  who 
were  labouring  at  the  Belle  Armande,  and 
was  not  moved  thereby.  He  noticed  it  in 
Thora  only,  and  it  spoke  to  him  of  life  and 
youth  repressed  to  a  round  of  monotonous 
duty  which  wore  out  both  before  their  time^ 
And  when  he  could  persuade  her  un- 
familiar lips  to  falter  out  one  or  two  French 
words,,  they  seemed  to  him  like  a  caress. 
He  could  see  no  fault  or  flaw  in  her.  E^en 
the  discontent  she  showed  with  her  present 
course  of  life  seemed  to  him  but  the 
expression  of  divine  despair. 

There  is  indeed  a  noble  discontent,  a 
Heaven-sent  hunger  of  heart  and  brain  for 
their  rightful  food  of  love  and  knowledge, 
to  gratSy  which  the  soul  will  overleap  all 
bounds  of  habit  and  training,  and  even 
seeming  duty;  but  the  name  and  linea- 
ments of  that  divine  longing  are  often 
borrowed  by  a  petty  restlessness  that  has 
its  birth  only  in  selfishness  and  the  desire 
of  change.  But  how  shall  a  man  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two )  Above  all,  a 
young  man  to  whom  a  beautiful  woman 
says,  day  after  day :  ''  Tell  me  about  your 
country  and  your  home.  Your  words 
make  me  long  to  go  to  the  places  you 
speak  of.'' 

Every  evening  saw  him  at  the  Manse, 
basking  in  the  light  of  Thora's  eyes.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  had  to  pay  for  the 
privilege,  by  being  forced  to  listen  to  the 
minister's  disquisitions  on  things  ancient 
and  modern.  Yet  these,  even  to  his  pre- 
occupied mind,  were  not  always  uninterest- 
ing. Gaspard's  interest  in  archaeology  was 
not  wholly  a  pretence.  He  had  wandered 
through  Brittany,  and  could  talk  of  dol- 
mens and  menhirs ;  and  Mr.  Traill,  when 
one  made  allowance  for  his  whims  and 
prejudices,  had  a  f  and  of  knowledge  about 
the  remains  that  abounded  in  his  native 
islands,  the  relics  of  the  old  heroic  Viking 
days,  and  yet  older  Druidic  times.  Some- 
times the  young  Frenchman  could  spare 
an  afternoon  from  his  duties  on  the 
Belle  Armando,  and  then  he  and  the 
minister,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
Thora,  sometimes  alone,  visited  those 
spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stromness 
which  are  dear  to  the  antiquary's  souL 
Gaspard  proved  to  be  a  good  listener,  es- 
pecially when  Thora  was  absent.  If  she  were 
with  them,  his  attention  would  wander, 
for  she  was  too  restless  to  remain  by  the 
old  man's  side  and  listen  to  his  words — 


she  must  always  wander  off  to  pluck 
flowers,  or  seek  some  new  pomt  of  view 
from  which  to  gaze  at  the  familiar  scenery, 
and  Gaspard's  eyes  and  thoughts  were  apt 
to  follow  her.  Yet  it  was  from  the  ex- 
cursions sh^  shared,  that  he  professed  most 
to  have  profited. 

The  three  of  them  crossed  the  restless 
strait  that  separates  Mainland  from  Hoy, 
to  see  the  haunted  Dwarfie  Stone.  &&. 
Traill  was  conveyed  from  the  beach  to  the 
ereat  boulder  in  the  mail-cart,  a  rough 
farm- waggon,  drawn  by  a  stolid  bollock; 
but  Gaspard  and  Thora  preferred  to 
exercise  their  young  limbs  by  a  cross- 
country tramp,  leaping  from  one  rough 
clump  of  heather  to  another,  and  stopping 
occasionally  to  pluck  a  plant  of  silky 
cotton-grass,  or  sweet  bog-myrtle,  or  un- 
familiar, delicate,  quaint  moss.  Then  the 
minister  told  them  the  legend  of  the 
dwarf  who  had  hewn  out  the  two  cramped 
chambers  in  the  great  stone,  and  of  the 
trolls  and  pixies  who  had  visited  him 
there,  narrating  the  tale  with  an  afiected 
incredulity  wWch  barely  veiled  his  he- 
reditary belief  in  it.  There  came  a  sadden 
storm  of  rain  while  he  was  telling  his 
story,  and  the  trio  hurried  home;  but 
though  they  were  soaked  with  both  rain 
and  spray  before  they  regained  the  Manse 
of  Stromness,  Gaspard  declared  fervently 
that  it  had  been  an  exquisite  day,  one  he 
should  never  forget. 

He  was  less  contented  on  the  day  when 
he  and  Mr.  Traill  went  to  the  Maeshowe 
and  the  Stones  of  Stennis,  Thora  bemg 
kept  at  home  by  old  Osla,  the  housekeeper, 
to  help  in  some  domestic  task. 

The  girl  had  been  inclined  to  snlk  at 
this  claim  upon  her ;  but  Oala  was  a  tyrant 
in  her  way,  and  ruled  both  the  minister 
and  his  adopted  child. 

"BiL  lassie's  seen  a  da  stanes  in  d^ 
kintra/'  she  said  with  her  Shetland  drawl, 
and  her  hereditary  Norse  inability  to  pro- 
nounce the  diphthong.  "  If  you  will  gang 
a'  round  de  place  wi'  dis  lad  you  can  dae  t; 
but  dere's  nae  good  in  de  lassie  traihog 
after  you  like  a  doggie." 

This  was  to  Mr.  TraUL  To  Thora  she 
spoke  more  gently :  ,  .       •> 

''Dinna  you  greet,  lamb,  at  biding  wi 
me.  It's  no  da  stanes  you  wants  to  see; 
and  if  this  Yaspard  "—the  Shetland  form 
of  Gaspard  or  Jasper— "likes  you  in  « 
right  way,  he  has  seen  enough  0*  yoo  to 
speak  his  mind ;  and  if  he  doesna,  da  leas 
you  sees  0'  him  da  better."  . 

There  was  no  use  in  fretting ;  Osla  must 
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have  her  way ;  and  haviDg  got  it  she  tried 
to  console  the  girl  by  telling  her  all  manner 
of  weird  and  wonderful  stories  of  Northern 
witches  who  rode  on  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
and  by  repeating  old  ballads  that  might 
have  been  versions  of  some  of  the  sagas  in 
Snorro  Stnrlesen's  great  romance,  the 
"  Heimskringla,"  with  its  fierce  stories  of 
Yikings  and  sea-rovers,  who  thought  it 
shame  to  die  in  their  beds,  or  to  accept 
life  from  a  victorious  foe. 

''And  I'll  tell  you  how  I  first  came  to 
Orkney,"  said  the  old  woman,  when  other 
tales  were  done.  Thora  had  heard  the 
story  a  hundred  times  already;  but  she 
was  always  ready  to  hear  it  again,  though 
her  imagination  never  could  connect  its 
long-ago  romance  with  Osla's  wrinkled, 
weAther-beaten  face  and  shrunken  figure. 
It  was  no  very  wonderful  story  either ;  but 
a  woman's  own  love-tale  is  always  for  her 
the  one  romance  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Oala  and  a  certain  Lowrie  had  been  lovers 
against  their  parents'  will,  and  since  their 
own  minister  would  not  marry  them  in 
face  of  the  disapproval  of  their  kindred, 
they  had  fled  from  far  north-west  in  a  fish- 
ing-boat, and  come '  to  the  mainland  of 
Orkney,  and  there,  in  the  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  whole  archipelago,  within  the  circle 
of  the  Stones  of  Stennis,  they  had  taken 
each  other  for  husband  and  wife. 

"  Da  minister  here  he  said  it  wasna  a 
right  marriage;  but  Lowrie  askit  a  lawyer 
in  Eirkwalli  and  he  said  that  if  we  chose 
to  call  it  a  marriage  it  was  one.  But  we 
had  both  kenned  that  afore ;  it  would  be 
a  queer  Hialtlander  that  would  not  think 
ihe  Troth  of  Odin  a  true  bond,  wherever  it 
was  sworn,  .though  we  came  to  the  big 
stone  wi'  the  hole  in't  in  the  midst  o' 
the  Stones  of  Stennis,  to  make  it  as  sure 
as  sure  could  be." 

Thora  tried  to  picture  to  herself  that 
long-past  wedding ;  but  instead,  her  mind 
could  only  see  the  group  which  most 
probably  was  standing  within  the  sacred 
circle  at  that  moment — a  group  of  two 
men,  the  elder  explaining,  and  the  younger 
listening. 

Mr.  Traill  and  Gaspard  had  gone  first 
to  the  Maeshowe,  that  strangest  of 
mementoes  of  old  times.  A  simple  mound 
of  earth,  it  seems,  but  covered  with  grass 
a  little  softer  and  smoother  than  that  of 
the  field  from  which  it  rises.  Within  is  a 
small  square  chamber  built  of  heavy  stone. 
It  may  have  been  meant  for  a  robbers' 
den,  a  wizard's  cave,  a  hermit's  cell,  or  a 
chieftain's  tomb;    no  man  now  can  tell. 


All  that  is  clear  about  the  Maeshowe  is 
that  countless  centuries  ago  some  man 
built  up  this  cavern  of  great  blocks  of 
stone,  and  made  cunning  recesses  in  it 
wherein  a  human  body  might  lie,  and 
engraved  on  the  walls  inscriptions  which 
seem  to  the  uninitiated  only  haphazard 
wavy  lines,  while  of  their  meaning  no 
antiquary  can  assuredly  say  more  than 
this:  that  the  interpretation  given  by 
all  the  other  antiquaries  is  hopelessly 
and  entirely  wrong.  Then  the  unknown 
builder  hid  treasure  in  his  cavern,  and 
covered  it  over  with  earth,  and  afterwards 
went  elsewhere  and  died.  After  that  the 
spirit  of  Nature  took  possession  of  it,  and 
dealt  tenderly  with  the  great  ugly  heap  of 
earth,  dressing  it  with  soft  grass  and 
dainty  flowers ;  and  so  robed,  it  remained 
peacefully  till  that  modern  creature,  the 
child  of  curiosity  and  irreverence,  known 
as  Ifhe  science  of  archaeology,  came  along 
and  broke  into  the  mound,  took  away  the 
golden  trinkets  it  found  there  to  put 
them  into  a  glass  case  in  a  museum,  and 
made  the  Maeshowe  a  spot  for  every  idle 
visitor  to  peer  and  pry  into. 

Then  they  went  to  the  Stones  of  Stennis. 
A  solemn  awe  came  over  Gaspard  as  he 
stood  within  the  sacred  circle.  With  the 
sea  on  one  side,  and  the  wide  lagoon  on 
the  other,  it  seemed  as  though  the  flat 
peninsula,  which  the  circle  of  great  grey 
monoliths  bounded,  was  an  island  which 
lay  lower  than  the  surrounding  ocean,  and 
was  kept  from  submersion  by  some  mi- 
raculous power.  The  crimson  of  the  sun- 
set flooded  the  sky  and  touched  to  a 
brighter  purple  the  opening  bells  of  the 
heather,  but  seemed  to  fall  powerless  on 
the  surface  of  the  solemn  lichen-covered 
stones.  Grey,  cold,  immoveable  as  justice, 
impenetrable  as  night,  obdurate  as  time, 
they  stood  as  if  deriding  the  power  of  any 
evanescent  glory  of  colour  to  lighten  their 
sombre  gravity.  But  athwart  the  shafts  of 
the  sunlight  shining  through  the  crimson 
glamour,  Gaspard  seemed  to  see  all  the 
pageantry  we  picture  of  Druid  worship. 
The  procession  of  white  -  robed  priests 
marched  round  the  central  dtar,  and  the 
awe-struck,  savage  worshippers  crouched 
around,  while  the  sunset  crimson  was 
changed  to  flame  and  darkened  with  the 
smoke  that  arose  from  human  sacrifice. 

For  a  moment  the  vision  was  so  real 
that  Gaspard  shuddered  as  if  the  cries  of 
the  victims  indeed  fell  on  his  ear ;  and  he 
was  glad  to  have  his  reverie  interrupted 
by  the  minister's  voice. 
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"Here  in  the  centre/'  Mr.  Traill  was 
laying,  "is  the  altar  where  saerifice  was 
performed,  but  where  we  have  reason  to 
believe  happier  scenes  took  place.  Yoa 
see  this  stone  with  the  large  hole  in  it  t  A 
man  and  a  woman  clasping  each  other's 
hands  through  this  aperture  and  exchanging 
TOWS  of  fidelity,  formed  the  marriage 
ceremony  of  this  primitive  people." 

'*  You  seem  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
their  customs,  sir,  as  if  you  had  lived 
among  them,"  observed  Gaspard,  who 
rather  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  minister's 
information. 

''  This  theory  is  no  unfounded  surmise," 
was  the  reply,  <^for  the  custom  survived, 
under  the  name  of  the  Troth  of  Odin,  till 
very  recent  times.  When  I  came  to 
Stromness  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  very 
common  among  the  poorer  people  ;  and 
indeed,  under  the  marriage  law  that  then 
existed  in  Scotland,  the  bond  was  perfectly 
lawful,  though  from  the  first  I  always 
insisted  to  my  people  that  no  wedding 
would  be  deemed  true  in  God's  sight  which 
was  not  blessed  by  His  Church." 

'^Priestcraft  reigns  here  too,"  thought 
Gaspard,  *'and  raises  up  barriers  beyond 
those  built  by  law.  Why  must  it  always 
make  the  path  to  heaven  more  difficult  by 
inventing  new  sins  where  conscience  never 
dreamed  of  them ) "  Aloud  he  asked :  "Are 
such  marriages,  then,  no  longer  valid  1 " 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Traill,  with,  it  seemed 
to  the  younger  man,  a  vindictive  pleasure 
in  the  thought;  *Hhe  law  has  been  re- 
formed, and  I  can  assure  my  people  that 
in  man's  sight,  as  well  as  in  Heaven's,  the 
tie  is  wortUesB.  But,"  he  added,  in  a  tone 
of  irritation,  "it  is  wonderfully  difficult  to 
convince  them  of  it.  Only  last  year,  a 
couple  exchanged  that  troth-plight,  and 
though  I  insisted  on  their  beiug  married 
again  in  a  respectable  manner,  nothing 
will  convince  the  young  woman  that  she 
has  been  guilty  of  any  sin." 

"  If  both  she  and  her  lover  hold  the  tie 
to  be  binding,  I  do  not  see  why  she  should 
feel  any  guilt,"  protested  the  young  man. 
"The  essence  of  the  marriage  bond  is 
mutual  consent  and  permanence ;  if  these 
two  conditions  be  complied  with,  I  do  not 
see  that  the  form  of  contract  is  of  great 
importance." 

"You  are  infected  with  the  atheistical 
doctrines  of  your  country/'  groaned  the 
minister.  "  I  know  how  lightly  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  regarded  in  France;  but  I 


thank  Heaven  that   here  it  is  held  in 
greater  esteem." 

Gaspard  looked  surprised,  not  knowing 
what  he  had  said  to  justify  such  an  ac- 
cusation ;  but  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  suggested  that  it  was  time 
to  return  to  the  town. 

At  the  window  of  the  Manse  parlonr 
they  saw  Thora  sitting  looking  oat  for 
them.  She  was  idle ;  she  was  always  idle 
except  when  old  Osia  set  her  some  houee- 
hold  task  to  do.  She  had  not  the  arfc  of 
inventing  work  for  herself,  to  fill  np  the 
long  hours  of  the  eventless  day,  as  many 
women  have  who  lead  monotonous  lim. 
Duties  so  made  are  unimportant  enoagh,  it 
is  true,  and  seem  silly  and  childish  in  their 
make-believe  value,  to  those  who  share  in 
the  world's  real  work  ;  but  they  are  better 
a  hundredfold  than  the  ennui  and  diseon- 
tent  which  seem  to  be  the  only  snbstitntes 
for  them.  If  Thora  could  have  found  an  [ 
interest  in  needlework,  or  in  that  endless 
contest  with  Nature  which  is  called  gar- 
dening, had  she  had  an  eye  to  perceire  the 
changeful  beauty  of  the  scenes  around  her, 
or  the  sad  pathos  of  the  lives  of  most  of 
her  guardian's  flock,  phe  might  hare  found 
happinesp,  and  been  free  from  the  endless 
craving  for  change  that  now  wore  ont  her 
youth.  But  she  could  see  nothing  that 
was  not  dreary  in  her  present  life,  and 
thought  that  everywhere  else  there  most 
be  more  of  interest  and  variety. 

Sbe  did  not  analyse  her  feelings  so  as 
to  find  this  out,  or  perhaps  she  would  have 
guessed  that  it  was  only  the  longing  for 
novelty,  the  desire  for  new  scenes  and  ne»r 
people  that  drew  her  to  Gaspard  Haracbe, 
and  made  his  company  so  precious  to  her. 
She  only  knew  that  she  was  happy  ^hen 
he  was  near  her,  talking  to  her,  and  nn- 
happy  when  he  was  away.  What  inter- 
pretation but  one  could  a  girl  of  seventeen 
give  to  such  a  phenomenon!  Older 
women  than  she  have  mistaken  discontent 
for  love. 


Now  Ready,  price  Sixpenoe, 
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AT  THE  MOMENT  op  VICTORY. 

By  0.  L..PIRKIS. 
Author  0/  '*A  DateUu  Bargain,"  $te, 

CHAPTER  XXXni, 

Just  before  Lance  had  started  for  Dar- 
ham,  a  terrible  storm  had  swept  the  Camber- 
land  coast ;  boats  had  been  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks,  some  fishing  smacks,  which, 
as  a  last  chance  had  bravely  pat  oat  to  sea 
in  the  teeih  of  the  gale,  had  been  swamped, 
and  not  a  sool  on  board  had  been  saved. 

In  all  eight  men  and  one  boy  had 
perished ;  f oar  bodies  only,  however,  had 
been  washed  ashore,  together  with  remnants 
of  the  boats. 

With  Sir  Peter  and  Madge  in  the 
immediate  neighboorhood,  it  was  not  likely 
that  destitation  woald  be  added  to  the 
grief  of  the  bereaved  families. 

Madge  was  an  angel  of  goodness  to 
them.  In  spite  of  her  own  increasing 
inability  to  face  the  keen  rough  air  of  the 
coast,  every  morning  found  her  in  the 
cottages  of  these  poor  soals,  doing  her 
utmost  to  assuage  their  grief  and  to  meet 
their  necessities.  It  was  she  who  paid  all 
funeral  expenses  as  body  after  body  was 
washed  in  by  the  tide ;  and  finally,  when 
hope  failed  of  the  recovery  of  the  other 
bodies,  she  requested  the  Vicar  of  Saint 
Cnthbert's  to  hold  a  memorial  service  that 
should  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  those  whose 
resting-place  could  be  marked  by  neither 
mound  nor  tablet.  This  service  by  her 
special  request  was  to  take  place  on  the 
eveniDg  before  the  day  fixed  for  her 
wedding. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  wedding 
were  now  completed.  It  had  been  decided 
that  it  should  be  as  quiet  as  wedding  could 


well  be.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony.  Madge 
was  to  be  married  in  her  travelling  dress^ 
and  was  to  drive  straight  from  the  church 
to  the  railway  station,  en  route  for  Italy, 
by  way  of  London. 

Lady  Judith  had  uttered  her  last  lament 
over  the  unseemly  haste  with  which  the 
wedding  had  been  urged  forward.  After 
saying,  in  her  most  scathing  manner,  right 
into  Sir  Peter's  face,  that  *<  there  were 
some  people  who  would  like  to  live  out 
their  lives  in  half- an -hour,  and  would 
spend  twenty  minutes  of  that  time  in 
winding  up  the  clock  and  greasing  its 
wheels  to  make  it  go  faster,"  she  turned 
her  attention  to  Sir  Peter's  newly-found 
nephew  and  heir,  taking  for  her  text  the 
misdoings  of  Qervase  the  elder,  and  old 
Lady  Gritchett's  foolish  indulgence  of  him. 

Madge  had  lived  through  one  terrible 
night  of  suspense  —  the  night  after  Sir 
Peter's  departure  for  Durham — wondering 
with  a  wonder  akin  to  agony  how  Lance 
had  borne  the  news  which  cut  him  off 
from  his  former  brilliant  social  position. 
Sir  Peter,  returning  radiant  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  with  triumphant  accounts  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  vanquished 
Lance's  Quixotic  notions — ^as  he  called 
them — relieved  her  of  this  distreaii. 

Naught  now  remained  for  her  to  do,  she 
assured  herself,  but  to  forget  the  past  and 
live  for  the  future  only. 

'' '  Past  cure  should  be  past  care.' "  she 
said  to  herself,  from  morning  till  night  of 
the  two  days  that  remained  to  her  before 
her  wedding-day.  "  The  past  is  dead  and 
should  be  buried;  the  future  is  mine.  I 
have  saved  Lance  from  folly  and  beggary. 
I  may  well  cry  *  Victory  1 '  now." 

She  looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  on  the 
day  before  the  one    that  was  to  make 
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her  Lanoe'fl  wife,  and  vowed  that  she  had 
never  looked  so  young  and  happy  in  her 
life  before.  She  went  so  far  as  to  scold 
her  nudd  vigorously;  first,  for  not  echo- 
ing her  assertion ;  secondly,  for  venturing 
to  suggest  that  the  memorial  service  for 
the  poor,  drowned  fishermen  was  scarcely 
one  that  a  bride-elect  should  be  expected 
to  attend  on  the  eve  of  her  weddingnlay. 

That  memorial  service  was  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  solemn  that  had  ever 
taken  place  in  Saint  Outhbert's  old  church. 
Certainly  a  bride-elect  seemed  a  little  out 
of  place  in  a  church  draped  with  black  and 
filled  with  mourners, 

-  The  minute -bell  tolled  unceasingly 
during  the  service.  Part  of  the  funeral 
service  was  read,  then  followed  Luthisr's 
judgement  hymn,  and  finally  Saint  Paul's 
grand  resurrection  chapter. 

And  through  it  aU,  with  never  a  pause, 
the  waves  on  the  outside  shore  beat  their 
own  monotonous  requiem  for  the  dead, 
outsounding  in  the  pauses  of  the  service 
the  sobs  of  the  women  in  the  church ;  the 
voice  of  the  preacher  even,  as  he  flung 
down  the  gauntlet  to  death,  with  the  cry, 
"  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting ;  0  grave, 
where  is  thy  victory  1 " 

Madge  felt  her  self-control  giving  way. 
Again  and  again  she  essayed  to  keep  her 
mind  fixed  on  those  poor,  drowned  men, 
over  whom  the  words  "  earth  to  earth " 
were  never  to  be  spoken;  the  ghost  of 
another  drowned  sou),  as  with  human  voice, 
seemed  to  put  in  its  claim  to  a  share  in 
this  memorial  tribute :  ''  Was  not  I  even 
more  desolate  than  they,  and  was  not  my 
ending  eveiy  whit  as  tragic  %  You  gave 
me  but  scant  kindness  in  my  lifetime.  Is 
it  too  much  to  ask  a  tear  of  you  now ) " 

Madge  abruptly  rose  from  her  seat,  and, 
letting  her  veil  fall  over  her  face,  left  the 
church. 

She  had  given  orders  that  the  carriage 
should  meet  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  pathway  leading  up  from  the 
valley.  It  wanted  fully  half-an-hour  of 
the  time  she  had  fixed  for  it  to  be  there, 
so  she  wandered  slowly  round  the  church 
to  its  western  side,  to  catch  all  she  could  of 
the  sea  breeze. 

Outside  in  the  growing  dark  the  scene 
was  as  drear  as  within  the  church.  The 
sky  was  one  broad  expanse  of  grey,  un- 
broken save  where  a  pale  moon,  travelling 
down  to  the  horizon,  showed  faintly 
through  some  jagged  clouds.  Beneath, 
the  sea  stretched  a  still  more  sombre  ex- 
panse of  grey  from  out  which  the  dirge  of  the  ' 


waves  rose  unceasingly.  Behind  her  lay 
the  dim  churchyard,  where  the  chill  ocean 
breese  seemed  to  wander,  *' soughing  under 
its  breath,"  as  if  it  had  somehow  Tost  its 
way  among  the  ghostly  white  tombstones 
which  accentuated  the  gloom. 

Madge  drew  her  cloak  more  closely  round 
her,  and  shrank  under  the  shelter  afforded 
by  the  projecting  comer  of  the  church 
porch.  The  days  in  which  she  used  to 
rejoice  in  the  wash  of  the  waves  and  the 
rush  of  the  sea  breeze  were  past  for  ever 
nbw. 

A  light  shone  in  one  of  the  church  win- 
dows above  the  organ,  and  presently  the 
tones  of  Ohopin's  sublime  funeral  march 
sounded.  To  Madge's  fancy,  those  grand 
strains  had  ever  seemed  less  like  music 
evoked  by  mortal  fingers  from  an  instru- 
ment made  by  mortal  hands  than  a  story 
of  human  agony,  desolation,  and  death 
acted  out  before  her  mind's  eye.  There 
were  the  dull  monotonous  beats  as  of 
heavy  hearts,  heavy  feet  conveying  a  heavy 
burden ;  suddenly  athwart  tMs  there 
seemed  to  come  a  triumphant  outburst  of 
resurrection  joy  as  from  a  church  to- 
wards which  the  mourners  were  journey- 
ing with  their  heavy  burthen.  Then  there 
began  once  more  the  dull,  monotonous  beat 
of  heavy  footsteps,  heavy  hearts  retoming 
with  half  of  themselves  left  behind. 

But  tonight^  the  wizardry  of  the  music 
conjured  up  another  scene  to  her  fancy. 
Those  dull,  heavy,  monotonous  chords 
were  not  human  footsteps  journeying  to  a 
church,  but  the  weary  feet  of  cattle  being 
driven  along  a  heavy  road — a  slow  herd 
going  with  lagging  tread  firom  the  market 
to  the  slaughter-house.  What  had  seemed 
to  her  a  burst  of  resurrection  joy  eame 
now  as  a  waD,  with  the  edio  of  words  in 
it  which  she  had  somewhere  heard  before : 
"  There  are  some  who  from  cradle  to  grave 
never  have  a  chance  given  them." 

Suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  on  her 
shoulder.  She  turned  to  find  Lance  bend- 
ing over  her.  She  thanked  heaven  for  the 
shelter  of  her  black  veil. 

"  I  knew  your  figure  at  once,"  he  said. 
'*  I've  been  home — ^&ey  told  me  where  I 
should  find  you.  Madge,  come  round  this 
corner — ^the  people  are  leaving  the  ohnreh 
now — and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  have  come 
here  to-night." 

Madge  followed  him  to  the  side  of  the 
church  which  she  had  just  quitted, where  the 
dull,  dark  grey  stretch  of  sky  hung  above 
the  duller,  darker,  greyer  stretch  of  sea. 

His  words  did  not  seem  to  come  easily. 
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They  stood  there  in  silence  for  a  few 
miantes,  a  silence  broken  by  the  tread  of 
tibe  congregation  leaving  the  church,  by 
the  dying  strains  of  the  solemn  Fanerid 
March,  by  the  slow  <'  break,  break  "  of  the 
waves. 

When  at  last  he  spoke,  his  voice  was 
very  nnlike  that  of  the  light-hearted  young 
fellow  with  whom  at  one  time  she  had 
delighted  to  fence  and  to  squabbla 

"I  don't  think,  Madge,  the  funeral 
service  youVe  been  attending  to-night  is 
one  quarter  so  sad  as  the  wedding  I  was 
at  this  morning  ! "  he  said.  "  If  you  could 
have  seen  Eric's  face  1  Depend  upon  it, 
there'll  be  a  tragedy  in  his  home  before 
the  year  is  out" 

Madge  said  nothing.  The  words,  ''  Why 
should  there  be)"  trembled  on  her  lips, 
but  she  dared  not  speak  them. 

He  went  on : 

**  He  loves  the  girl  he  has  married,  to 
distraction;  but  he  doesn't  trust  her — it 
was  on  his  face  as  he  led  her  out  of  the 
church.  I  said  to  myself,  'Thank  Heaven, 
it  won't  be  tiius  between  Madge  and  me  I 
Whatever  there  is  not  between  us,  there 
will  at  least  be  perfect  truth  and  trust.' 
And  then  I  started  back  aghast  at  my  own 
effrontery,  asking  myself  what  right  I  had 
to  expect  any  woman  to  trust  me  all  in  all, 
when  I  had  larusted  her  not  at  all — when,  in 
fact,  half  my  heart  was  hidden  away  from 
her.  So  there  and  then  I  made  up  my 
mind,  dear,  that  before  I  met  you  at  the 
church  in  the  morning  I  would  go  to  you 
and  lay  my  heart  bare  to  you — that  as  we 
are.  to  be  husband  and  wife  in  name,  so 
should  we  be  in  deed  and  in  truth — that 
there  should  be  no  past,  no  present,  no 
future  to  come  between  us." 

His  voice  had  kindled  with  his  last 
sentence.  He  paused,  evidently  expecting 
a  word  from  Madge. 

None  came,  so  he  repeated  : 

"  No  past  to  separate  us ;  do  you  see, 
Madge  r' 

Madge's  lips  parted,  but  instead  of  a 
gently-murmured  assent  there  came  a  low 
half-stifled  sob. 

He  drew  her  towards  him. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  Madge,"  he  said, 
gently.  "I  have  no  confession  to  make 
that  need  part  us,  unless  you  so  will  it. 
You  know  half  my  secret  already — it  con- 
oems  Jane  Shore." 

Madge  shuddered,  and  shrank  from  his 
tench. 

<<  Does  it  pain  you  t "  he  asked.  "Shall 
I  stop  t    Don't  yon  see,  dear,  I  am  raising 


the  ghost  of  this  past,  so  as  to  set  it  at 
rest  for  ever." 

"  Gro  on,"  was  all  she  could  bring  her 
lips  to  utter  in  low,  all  but  inaudible  tone. 

"  It  is  soon  told,  Madge,"  he  went  on. 
"  You  may  have  thought  that  I  only  pitied 
this  girl,  and  wanted  to  help  her  out  of 
kindness.  It  was  not  that — I  loved  her, 
truly,  honestly,  passionately  ;  and  once 
here,  on  this  very  spot,  as  we  stood  to- 
gether looking  at  the  stars,  I  made  her  an 
o£fer  of  marriage." 

Madge  started  and  began  to  tremble 
violently. 

"She  would  not  listen  to  me,"  Lance 
went  on,  speaking  hurriedly  now.  "  She 
said  there  was  ill-fortune  hanging  over  her 
head " 

He  stopped  abruptly,  his  voice  grew  un- 
steady. ''Madge,"  he  said  brokenly,  "do 
you  know  sometimes  I  think  that  she  ended 
her  life  solely  to  prevent  me  from  linking 
mine  to  hers ) " 

Bat  here  his  words  failed  him. 

It  was  a  minute  or  more  before  he  could 
go  on. 

"And  now  that  you  know  everything, 
dear,  will  you  forgive  me  if  I  say  I  can't 
tear  the  thought  of  her  out  of  my  heart  ? 
Will  you  think  that  such  a  thought  as  this 
ought  to  separate  us  one  from  the  other,  or 
will  you  share  it  with  me — the  tenderness 
and  pity  for  her,  I  mean  1 " 
'    Again  he  broke  off. 

Madge's  veiled  face  and  solemn  silence 
made  him  wonder. 

The  chill  breeze  swept  past.  The  leaden 
clouds  overhead  parted  and  let  the  pale 
moonlight  filter  through.  It  threw  a  gaunt 
shadow  here  and  there ;  one,  that  of  a  tall 
white  cross,  which  stood  out  from  the  ranks 
of  square  tombstones,  fell  in  clear  outline 
at  Madge's  very  feet 

"Lift  your  veil,  dear,"  he  said.  "Put 
your  hands  in  mine ;  look  up  in  my  face  I 
Let  us  say  to  each  other  that  as  we  join 
hands  so  will  we  join  hearts,  with  never  a 
thought  to  divide  us." 

Madge's  trembling  hand  lifted  her  veil 
from  her  white  face,  but  she  dared  not  lift 
her  eyes  to  meet  his. 

He  held  her  hands  fast,  her  head  bowed 
over  them. 

"Look  up,  Madge,"  he  said,  "speak  to 
me.  Let  me  hear  from  your  lips  that  not 
this  nor  anything  else  can  come  between  us 
now." 

Madge's  lips  moved,  but  with  the  shadow 
of  that  cross  lying  at  her  feet,  she  dared 
not  speak  the  words  he  craved. 
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Another  shadow  fell,  at  that  moment, 
athwart  her  hands  as  Lance  held  them, 
and  thence  to  the  ground  at  her  feet,  a 
shadow  rounded,  shaped  as  of  a  woman's 
figure. 

Madge  started  and  turned  to  see  who 
stood  behind  them. 

On  the  topmost  of  the  steps  leading  up 
to  the  porch  and  well  clear  of  its  shadowy 
arch,  there  seemed  to  stand  the  tall,  slight 
figure  of  a  woman,  clad  in  grey  draperies, 
with  white  face  upturned  to  the  faint 
moon. 

Madge  gave  a  low,  terrified  cry.  Only 
Lance's  arms  prevented  her  from  falling 
senseless  to  the  ground. 


CONCERNING  THE  BUTTERING  OF 

PARSNIPS. 


There  is  a  popular  belief  that  of  all 
known  varieties  of  sauce  for  the  homely 
parsnip,  fine  words  are  the  most  inefiectual ; 
but  this  maxim,  like  so  many  others  which 
seem  at  first  sight  to  be  wisdom  undiluted, 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  a  poor 
pretender,  and  nothing  else.  I  am  not 
fond  of  parsnips  in  any  form.  I  don't 
believe  that  Francatelli  himself  could  have 
made  anything  of  them.  They  are  un- 
palatable when  buttered,  and  I  shudder  to 
think  what  they  must  be  "au  naturel." 
But  probably  the  common,  or  domestic 
parsnip,  which  the  moralist  has  appro- 
priated to  do  duty  as  a  metaphorical 
vegetable,  is  no  more  distasteful  than  the 
abstraction  it  is  employed  to  personify — 
namely,  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth, 
served  without  that  butter-sauce  of  fine 
words,  of  which  the  rugged  virtue  of 
msxim  -  makers  shows  such  righteous 
contempt. 

Truth,  according  to  the  best  authorities, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  the  virtues ;  and 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  the  poet, 
and  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor  have 
done  their  best  to  embody  her  in  fair  and 
shapely  guise.  The  moralist,  writing  in 
general  terms,  follows  the  same  line ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  us  hold  in 
remembrance  some  words  of  counsel  and 
guidance  spoken  by  our  parents  or  tutors 
in  special  commendation  of  the  truth.  So 
far  so  good.  The  question  which  now 
arises  for  solution  is,  why  is  it  that, 
when  our  own  familiar  friend  takes  up  his 
or  her  parable,  to  let  us  get  for  our  profit 
some  glance  of  the  plain  truth,  the  truth 


at  once  becomes  not  merely  plain,  bat 
downright  uglyt  She  may  be  spotless, 
and  rigid,  and  flawless  as  ever,  but  all  her 
grace  has  fled.  As  exhibited  by  these 
good  people,  she  is  no  more  pleasant  to 
the  eye  than  is  the  unbnttered  parsnip  to 
the  palate. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  truth  can 
be  essentially  of  an  aspeet  so  unpleasing  as 
this.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  what  we 
see  with  our  eyes  is  not  the  external 
object  itself,  but  the  reflection  of  that 
object  on  certain  mirrors  contained  in  the 
organ  of  sight.  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  our  mind's  eye  stands  in  jast  the 
same  relation  to  notions,  or  ideas  as  the 
physical  eye  does  to  concrete  objects ;  and 
that,  when  truth  comes  under  the  sarrey 
of  the  first  named,  the  mental  impression 
registered  is  not  the  truth  itself,  bat  a 
reflection  of  it  Then  I  fancy  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  mental  eye  gathers  its 
impressions — or,  at  least,  so  much  of  them 
as  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  bosom  friend  what  troth 
really  is  —  through  spectacles  of  a  veiy 
cold,  grey  tint  I  take  it  that  most  of  os 
have  known  what  it  is  to  have  a  visit  from 
a  friend  full  to  the  bung  of  wise  connsel— 
visits  like  these  are  generally  paid  when 
the  world  has  not  been  treating  us  yery 
kindly — who  breaks  in  upon  our  headache, 
or  heartache,  or  perhaps  both,  with  his 
moralising.  **  Now,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
begins,  *<  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  thia'' 
I  wUl  not  weary  the  reader  with  an  acconnt 
of  what  the  truth — ^teate  my  friend— u* 
He  does  not  tell  one  that  the  most  cir- 
cumspect of  wayfarers  now  and  then  fall 
into  the  hands  of  thieves,  and  that  what 
has  happened  to  you  has  happened  to  the 
wisest  and  best  of  mankind,  winding  op 
his  visit  with  an  invitation  to  a  snng  little 
dinner  in  the  evening,  when,  after  dis- 
cussing the  best  of  viands,  and  tepid  daiet, 
and  iced  champagne,  he  gives  you  a  kind 
word  at  parting,  and  a  nice  little  cheque 
to  help  to  smooth  the  path  over  those 
cruel  thorns  and  flints,  which  somehow 
lose  their  sharp  points  when  a  little  gold- 
dust  is  strewed  over  thent 

He  delights  rather  in  the  rancons 
jeremiad  to  the  tune  of,  "  I  told  yea  so,^ 
with  plentiful  allusions  to  late  heavy  losses 
in  business,  and  calls  upon  the  purse  on 
account  of  some  scapegrace  son  or  nephew, 
allusions  manifestly  intended  to  beat  back 
by  anticipation  any  possible  prayer  on 
your  part  for  material  aid.  The  candid 
friend    has    assumed    his    smoked -glM> 
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spectacles.  Truth,  as  he  now  regards  her, 
is  a  yerj  stero,  unlovely  goddess,  as  you 
will  soon  learn  to  your  cost  You  will 
have  to  listen,  if  you  are  a  patient  man,  to 
an  account  of  your  sins  of  omission  and 
commission,  and  to  a  lot  of  advice  as  to 
how  you  must  conduct  yourself  in  the 
future.  Tou  will  have  to  swallow  a  large 
portion  of  unbuttered  parsnips,  and  I  hope 
you  will  like  them. 

Doses  of  truth  administered  in  this 
fashion  are  probably  good  for  us ;  but,  like 
many  other  similar  things,  they  are  not 
exactly  pleasant.  It  is  quite  right,  no 
doubt,  that  the  standard  of  conduct  should 
be  set  high,  only  just  within  the  reach  of 
the  strongest  of  us ;  but  in  this  case  we 
must  be  lenient  towards  the  weakness  of 
those  brethren  who  faint  in  gazing  at  the 
unveiled  goddess ;  or,  to  drop  into  humbler 
metaphor,  those  who  like  a  certain  quantity 
of  butter  with  their  parsnips. 

People  of  an  amicable  and  sympathetic 
temper  attract  the  attentions  of  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  naked  truth  much  more 
readily  than  those  whom  Nature  has 
dowered  with  a  hard,  stand-offish  disposi- 
tion. I  am  thinking  especially  of  my 
friend,  Mrs.  Sidney.  The  quantity  of  the 
truth  which  this  lady  has  to  swallow  at 
the  hands  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women  is  so  vast,  that  I  wonder 
she  has  not,  herself,  become  habitually  men- 
dacious. I  spent  a  week  at  the  vicarage 
not  long  ago,  and  not  the  least  entertaining 
moments  of  an  enjoyable  visit  were  those 
when  I  listened  to  an  account  of  the 
various  dishes  of  unbuttered  parsnips  she 
had  to  eat  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
From  the  description  she  gave  me  of  her 
parish  visiting,  1  was  convinced  that  Mr. 
Sidney's  ministrations  must  have  been  very 
efficient  in  promoting  the  growth  of  truth, 
for  the  quantity  Mrs.  Sidney  would  meet 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  round  the  parish 
was  enormous. 

First  let  us  hear  what  Martha  Jones  has 
got  to  say.  Martha  Jones,  eighty-one 
years  of  age,  a  pauper,  troubled  with  "  dis- 
orders "  in  the  summer,  asthma  in  winter, 
and  rheumatics  all  the  year  round.  Her 
allowance  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
a  week  would  not  go  far  in  keeping  the 
wolf  from  the  door  without  the  good 
things  which  reach  her  from  the  vicarage. 
Martha  gives  a  few  words  of  gratitude  in 
return ;  but  to  turn  the  balance  she  favours 
Mrs.  Sidney,  whenever  she  finds  the  chance, 
with  a  good  lump  of  the  truth  as  to  divers 
matters  in  which  she  is  interested.     ''I 


ha'n't  seen  Master  Harry  this  ever  so  long. 
He  don't  'pear  to  thrive  much  for  all  I 
hear.  A  poor,  weak,  puny  little  chap  they 
tell  me  he  is ;  but,  Lord,  what  else  could 
ye  expect  wi'  such  a  nurse  as  he  ha'  got  to 
look  after  him )  It  do  put  me  out  how  ever 
you  could  ha'  took  on  a  gal  like  that  Jane 
Arber  to  look  after  him.' 

Now  considering  that  Mrs.  Sidney  rates 
herself — and  justly  too — as  a  model  mother 
and  manager,  and  is  convinced  that  her  boy 
and  her  nurse  are  the  best  of  their  kind, 
words  like  the  above  are  a  little  trying  to 
listen  to ;.  but  she  knows  Martha's  tricks 
and  manners,  and  waits  for  the  end. 

"I  reck'lect  her  grandfather,"  Martha 
goes  on,  *'  and  he  would  have  been  trans- 
ported for  sheep  stealin'  if  he'd  got  his 
due.  There  never  was  a  good  'un  o'  the 
lot,  and  there  never  will  be." 

'*Did  you  like  the  plum  cake  I  sent  you 
yesterday,  Martha  1 "  says  Mrs.  Sidney,  by 
way  of  changing  the  subject. 

"  Oh,  't  warn't  so  bad ;  but  I  could  tell 
't  wur  made  wi'  yer  own  butter.  That 
there  gal  o'  yours  don't  know  no  more 
about  dairyin'  nor  a  fule,  and  to  think  o' 
the  butiful  butter  as  used  to  be  made  in 
old  Parson  Wilkes'  time;  but  he  looked 
after  his  glebe  hisself,  and  knowed  what 
a  cow  wur  when  he  seed  one.  You  and 
parson  don't  know  nowt  about  such  things ; 
but  'tis  only  right  as  you  should  hear  the 
truth  about  the  goin's  on  in  your  own 
kitchen." 

And  so  on,  at  every  stopping  place  in 
the  parish  walk,  Mra  Sidney  has  to  taste 
unbuttered  parsnips.  Thomas  Hobbles, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  reason  why 
he  had  not  been  at  church  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  has  some  remarks  to  make  as  to 
the  quality  of  Mr.  Sidney's  sermons. 

'*With  all  that  singin'  and  chantin', 
church  ain't  the  place  for  poor  folks  as 
can't  nayther  read  nor  write ;  and  parson's 
sarments,  they  ha'n't  got  nothin'  stirrin'  in 
'em.  I  wish  you  could  ha'  heard  old 
Parson  Wilkes.  He  had  a  lot  to  say  about 
the  bad  place,  and  that  wur  the  only  way 
to  keep  young  chaps  out  o'  mischief. 
Parson's  milk  and  water  stuff  '11  never  do 
that  'Tis  what  all  the  folks  are  saying, 
and  I  thowt  as  you  ought  to  know  the 
truth  about  it" 

In  visits  to  her  parishioners  of  a  higher 
social  grade,  Mrs.  Sidney  likewise  hears 
the  truth ;  but  here  the  liberal  arts  have 
so  far  softened  manners,  that  the  truth  be- 
comes less  personal,  and  refers  chiefly  to 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  other  absent  pa- 
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riahionera.  Thas  Mrs.  Graver,  after  hearing 
that  the  Vicar  and  Master  Harry  are  qoite 
well,  will  artfullj  bring  the  converaation 
round  to  the  aabjeet  of  Mra.  Flight  of 
Wood  End  Farm,  and  in  the  coorae  of  her 
visit  Afra.  Sidney  will  hear  a  conaiderable 
amount  of  truth  about  the  laat-named  lady; 
but  truth  of  ao  dangeroua  and  ezploaive  a 
nature  that,  if  ahe  were  to  let  it  have  free 
oourae  through  the  village,  it  would  act 
like  moral  dynamite  on  whatever  harmony 
and  goodwill  ezialed  in  her  Arcadia.  Had 
she  treated  as  aerioua  all  Mra.  Oraver'a 
revelationa,  ahe  ought  to  have  gone  away 
with  an  awful  opinion  of  Mra.  Flight;  but 
she  knowa  Mrs.  Graver's  waya,  and  Mrs. 
Flight's,  too.  She  knows  that  had  her 
visit  been  paid  to  the  latter  lady,  ahe 
would  have  heard  exactly  the  aame  atory 
'^nominibus  mutatis." 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  Mrs. 
Sidney's  "  parish  day  "  is  not  one  of  un- 
mixed pleasure.  Still  now  and  then  there 
comes  a  time  when  she  learns  that' Martha 
and  Thomas  are  but  poor  bunglers  in  the 
art  of  saying  disagreeable  thinga  :  that  is^ 
of  telling  the  plain  truth.  These  seasons 
are  those  when  the  vicarage  is  invaded  by 
certain  visitors  who  delight  in  making  a 
return  for  their  entertainment  by  giving 
their  hostess  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
advice  on  thinga  in  general,  about  the 
household  economy,  and  even  in  parish 
matters.  There  ia  the  man  who  is  made 
wretched  a  score  of  times  a  day,  because 
things  are  not  ordered  exactly  the  same  in 
a  remote  village  as  they  are  within  aonnd 
of  Bow  Bella.  There  ia  only  one  poat  a 
day.  Hia  lettera  must  be  ready  at  four 
a'dock  for  the  boy  to  take  to  meet  the 
postman  at  aome  cross  roads  a  mile  away. 
It  is  three  miles  to  a  telegraph  station,  and 
five  to  a  railway.  Heaven  and  earth! 
How  is  it  possible  that  people  can  manage 
to  exist  under  such  conditional  He  teUa 
Mra.  Sidney  that  ahe  ought  to  take  her 
husband  in  hand,  and  make  him  bully  the 
county  member,  and  wony  the  district 
surveyor,  and  get  up  petitions  to  the 
Postmaster-General  himself,  till  matters 
are  mended.  Mr.  Sidney,  according  to 
his  showing,  would  be  much  better  thus 
employed  than  in  raeing  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  his  parish  as  school,  or  choir 
practice,  or  bedside  duty  may  call  him. 

''The  truth  is,"  Urbanus  declares,  *^you 
country  people  want  shaking  up.  It  ia  a 
wonder  you  don't  drop  off  to  aleep  at  all 
houra  of  the  day." 

Mra.  Sidney  aaya  nothing  in  I9f\f^  but 


ahe  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  air  of  the 
vicarage  might  indeed  prove  aomniferoua 
enough  to  lap  certain  of  her  gueata  in 
quiet  aleep  by  day  aa  ,well  aa  by 
night  Then  there  ia  the  influential 
female  relative  with  revolntionaiy  notioiia 
aa  to  infantine  diet  and  nursery  venti- 
lation. During  her  stay,  Jane  Arber  is 
in  a  state  of  VMled  rebellion,  and,  though 
a  superficial  aaaent  ia  given  to  her  syatem 
as  long  as  ahe  ia  in  the  house,  the  syatem, 
together  with  all  her  patent  foods  and 
medicaments,  ia  bundled  out  of  the  way 
aa  aoon  aa  tiie  poat-ehaiae  haa  borne  her 
and  herboxea  off  the  premiaea. 

Next  oomea  the  crotchety  college  friend, 
who  haa  drifted  off  into  eccentric  ways  of 
thought,  and  inpreaaee  upon  Mrs.  Sidney, 
with  an  ex-cathedr&  air  dE  authority,  that 
the  paraon'a  duty  now  ia  merely  to  teadi 
morality  on  abatract  prindplea ;  and  that 
Mr.  Sidney  would  do  much  better  to  get 
down  a  lecturer  on  Buddhisoii  and  turn  the 
north  aisle  of  the  church  into  a  technical 
school,  than  blunder  along  in  the  old  theo- 
logical rut.  All  these  doses  Mrs.  Sidney 
takea  with  a  smiling  face.  I  believe  ahe 
rather  enjoya  it.  Anyhow,  her  frienda 
enjoy  thoroughly  the  good  atoriea  which 
ahe  makea  out  of  the  doinga  of  her  would- 
be  inatructora  Of  thia  I  can  vouch  pea:- 
aonally. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  decide  which  ia 
more  diataatof ul — the  unbuttored  paranipa 
or  the  naked  truth;  neither  can  I  aay 
whether  the  vegetable  dreaaed  with  an 
exceaa  of  buttor  ia  more  nauaeoua  than  it  ia 
"au  naturd,"  aa  I  never  eat  it  in  any 
form.  But  I  know  that  truth — the  moral 
paranip— diaguised  with  a  auperabundance 
of  fine  worda,  ia  not  appetiaing.  I  know 
one  or  two  worthy  people  who,  in  their 
deaire  to  flavour  my  vegetablea,  make  them 
ao  rich  that  I  cannot  digeat  them.  Still,  I 
maintain  that  theae  are  more  tolerable 
than  the  other  aet  Theae  have  the  will, 
at  any  rate,  to  put  you  on  good  terma  with 
yourself,  and  they  fail  omy  from  want  of 
akilL  They  are  heavy-handed  with  the 
butter  indeed ;  but  they  offend  leaa  than 
thoae  who  cut  off  the  butter  altogether. 

There  ia  a  third  claaa — ^the  outooma  of 
that  epirit  of  compromise  which  is,  ao  our 
critica  aay,  the  very  life-fareatii  of  John 
Bnira  noatrila  ''Not  too  much  butter, 
but  juat  buttor  enough,"  ia  their  motto ; 
and  so  light  and  delicate  is  their  hand  that 
every  dish  they  aerve  up  ia  a  veritaUe 
triumph.  They  are  truthful ;  thay  -  acorn 
^groaa  flattery;  and  if  at  any  time  yon 
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spend  half-an-honr  in  their  company,  you 
go  away  with  the  finn  belief  that  you 
yourself  are  one  of  the  nicest  and  cleverest 
people  in  the  world* 

"  Flattery,  and  nothing  else/'  I  hear  the 
sterner-minded  reader  exclaim.  Not  a  bit, 
my  dear  sir  or  madam.  Flattery  mi^es 
a  mess  of  the  truth,  while  these  people 
sabdne  its  crudities,  and  render  it  diges- 
tible for  the  weakest  of  us.  Keeping  all 
the  time  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
truth,  they  manage  to  convey  to  you  their 
meaning  just  as  clearly  as  the  most 
truculent  of  Mrs.  Sidney's  old  women;  but 
they  leave  you  serene  and  satisfied,  instead 
of  sore  and  aggrieved  with  all  mankind. 

And  this  art  of  theirs,  like  so  many  other 
arts,  seems  so  easy  that  one  is  often  tempted 
to  wonder  how  it  is  that  everybody  does  not 
practise  it.  It  is  like  a  page  of  "  Bobinson 
Crusoe,"  or  one  of  Mr.  Thome  Waite's  ex- 
quisite pictures  of  the  Sussex  Downs.  The 
words  of  the  one  are  so  simple,  the  beauty  of 
the  other  is  so  exactly  like  Nature  that  it 
seems  as  if  any  one  with  a  brushful  of 
green  paint  might  do  likewise.  It  is  only 
when  one  tries  to  do  the  trick  oneself 
that  one  feels  the  need  of  the  artist's  hand, 
and  if  any  venturesome  person  should  try, 
without  being  to  the  manner  born,  or 
without  careful  self  education,  to  deal  with 
truth  after  the  fashion  of  the  above-named 
experts,  he  will  fail  just  as  surely  as  if  he 
should  try  to  write  or  paint  like  either  of 
the  masters  I  have  just  mentioned. 


OLD    FULHAM. 


With  the  destruction  of  the  old  wooden 
bridge  at  Putney,  and  the  clearance  made 
for  the  approach  to  the  g^nite  structure 
of  to-day,  has  vanished  some  of  the  senti- 
mental charm  of  Old  Fulham.  The  village 
had  a  pleasant  kind  of  dowdy  dignity  of 
its  own,  with  its  old-fashioned,  red-brick 
houses,  roomy  walled  gardens,  and  the 
foliage  that  hfdf-conceaied  the  red-tiled 
roofs.  There  still  remains  the  sweep  of 
wooded  shore,  with  groups  of  ancient  trees, 
and  glimpses  of  grassy  glades  to  ghidden 
the  eyes  of.  the  voyager  on  the  river, 
wearied  with  the  gloom  and  dulness  of  the 
array  of  factories,  sheds,  and  mean  buildings 
that  line  the  shore  above  Ohelsea.  With 
the  old  bridge— which  was  not  old  for  a 
bridge,  by  the  way,  having  only  completed  a 
century  and  a  half  of  existence — happily 
disappeared  it^e  hideous  aqueduct  of  iron 
pipes  and^rders^  And  Fulham^  with  a  sigh. 


for  the  past,  might  have  acknowledged 
that  the  graceful,  unencumbered  arches  of 
the  new  bridge,  were  likely,  when  weathered 
and  toned  down  by  time,  to  prove  a 
decided  ornament  to  the  scene.  Then 
came  in  the  railway  engineers,  with  a 
scientific  gbder-bridge  just  below,  and 
farewell  to  the  charms  of  Fulham  reach  1 

Before  the  river  was  encumbered  with 
bridges  of  any  kind  about  here,  the  road 
from  London,  such  as  it  was,  with  ruts 
and  miry  pits  deep  enough  to  swaUow  up 
any  oroUnary  vehicle,  ran  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  and  there  was  a  ferry  to 
convey  travellers  across  the  water;  and 
posts  and  landing-stage  belonging  to  this 
ferry  were  discovered  in  clearing  the 
ground  for  the  aqueduct  some  fifty  years 
ago.  During  the  Civil  Wars  a  bridge 
of  boats  was  established  by  Fairfax,  the 
Parliamentary  Greneral,  and  Putney  and 
Fulham  were  thus  connected,  to  be  divided 
again  when  mQitary  considerations  no 
longer  ruled.  There  is  a  traditional  con- 
nection between  the  two  villages  of  a  much 
earlier  date — and  the  tradition  is  given  by 
Bowack,  one  of  the  early  typogra{^ers  of 
the  district  The  good  man  mentions  it 
apologetically  as  <'  that  ridiculous  account, 
namely,  that  the  two  churches  of  the  two 
first  named  places  were,  many  ages  since, 
built  by  two  sisters  of  gigantic  stature,  who 
had  but  one  hammer  between  them,  which 
they  used  to  throw  over  the  river  from 
one  to  another  when  they  wanted  it.  But 
one  time,  in  its  fall,  it  happened  un- 
fortunately upon  its  dawes,  and  broke 
them ;  but  going  to  a  smith  that  liv'd  at 
this  place,  he  set  all  to  rights  again."  The 
etymological  inference  is  plaiu,  and  here 
we  have  Putney,  Fulham,  and  Hammer- 
smith, neatly  accounted  for  at  one*  blow. 
The  latter  place  was  not  at  all  out  of  our 
record,  for  Old  Fulham  included  Hammer- 
smith, until  modem  times.  So  far  from 
being  ridiculous,  these  ancient  gigantic 
figures  strike  us  as,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  solemn  and  imposing;  while  the 
story,  in  varied  forms,  but  all  of  respec- 
table antiquity,  attaches  to  many  other 
sites  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  pleasant  sunny  nook  is  Fulham 
churchyard,  where  the  old  church-tower 
keeps  watch  and  ward  over  so  many 
sleeping  generations,  flinging  out  at  times 
sweet  melody  from  its  fiioie  peal  of  bells. 
There  are  no  more  sweetly-toned  bells 
anywhere  near  than  the  ten  that  haog  in 
Fulham  tower^  and  to  hear  their  merry 
peal  from  the  river  is  an  experience  to  be. 
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thankful  for.  There  is  a  public  path 
through  the  ehurchyard,  and  on  either 
hand  are  the  handsome  monuments  of  the 
worthies  of  Falham  among  the  soft  green 
sward.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  many 
Bishops  of  London — Oompton  among  them, 
who,  it  is  said,  first  set  the  episcopal  fashion 
of  being  buried  in  the  outside  mould  rather 
than  in  a  vault  beneath  the  chancel. 
Yonder  lies  Theodore  Hook,  *'A  fellow 
of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy," 
who  spent  the  last  clouded  years  of  his 
life  close  by.  And  the  newest  of  all  the 
elaborate  memorials  of  the  dead  is  a  granite 
monument  to  Lord  Banelagh,  recently 
erected  by  the  South  Middlesex  Eifle 
Volunteers,  of  whom  he  was  so  long  the 
commander ;  a  regiment  that  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Fulham,  and  that  possesses  the 
colours  of  the  old  Fulham  Light  Infantry 
Volunteers,  raised  in  1803,  and  commanded 
by  an  earlier  Lord  Eanelagh. 

The  path  through  the  churchyard  leads 
into  another  footway,  which  brings  you 
upon  the  raised  bank  of  the  river,  with 
cheerful  Putney  shining  from  the  opposite 
bank,  with  its  long  line  of  boat-houses  and 
boat-builders'  yards.  The  path  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  river  on  one  hand  and  by  the 
broad  moat  of  Fulham  Palace  on  the  other, 
and  there  are  pleasant  glimpses  of  walled 
gardens  and  velvet  lawns,  and  far-stretch- 
ing thickets  and  shrubberies.  The  path  is 
known  as  "  The  Bishop's  Walk,"  although 
it  is  probable  that  a  good  many  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  a  Bishop  of  London 
took  his  customary  walk  along  the  public 
footpath,  and  it  must  have  been  in  more 
primitive  times  than  now.  Gk)od  Bishop 
Porteus,  indeed,  in  a  description  of  the 
Palace,  has  a  good  word  for  the  Bishop's 
Walk  :  "  Many  persons  think  this  walk  a 
great  nuisance  to  the  Palace ;  but  I  am  of 
a  very  different  opinion.  It  gives  life  and 
cheerfulness  to  the  scene,  and  especially  on 
a  Sunday" — for  it  seems  it  was  then  the 
custom  for  the  young  men  and  maids  of 
Fulham  to  muster  there  on  their  way  to 
church,  or  for  the  customary  walk  after 
service.  George  Colman,  too,  the  younger, 
tells  a  friend,  how  the  avenue  and 
Bishop's  Walk  are  his  favourite  morn- 
ing and  evening  lounge.  But  the  bare  and 
cindery  condition  of  the  public  walk  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  smooth,  shaded, 
and  carefully-tended  paths  within  the 
private  grounds.  And  as  you  turn  into 
the  Bishop's  Avenue,  a  charming  vista  of 
over-shadowing  limes  and  elms,  you  may  be 
alarmed  by  the  sinister  notice:  **This  path 


is  dangerous."  Whether  the  danger  arises 
from  the  episcopal  cows  which  graze  peace- 
fully on  the  water  meadows  adjacent,  and 
with  tiheir  sleek  coats  and  calm,  sleepy  eyes^ 
seem  as  little  mischievous  as  possible,  or 
from  more  occult  sources  of  penl,  it  is  noi 
easy  to  determine.  But  a  passer-by  is 
better  informed :  *'  It's  the  kids,"  he  states 
succinctly.  And  it  seems  that  the  children 
of  the  neighbourhood  "snatch  a  fearful 
joy  "  in  fishbg  for  sticklebacks  and  newts 
from  the  grassy  margin  of  the  episcopal 
moat,  and  some  have  tumbled  in  and  been 
drowned.  To  full-grown  persons,  who 
have  outlived  the  love  of  sport,  in  the  form 
of  stickleback  fishing,  the  danger  is  but 
remote. 

The  Bishop's  moat  encircles  the  whole  of 
the  Palace  grounds,  and  is  itself  a  relic  of 
times — ^who  can  say  how  far  distant)  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  Danes,  who  certainly  en- 
camped in  Fulham  about  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  were  likely  enough  to  have  dug  a 
ditch  about  their  camp.  Even  before  the 
Danes  came,  the  Bishop  had  Fulham;  it 
was  a  gift  to  Bishop  Erkenwald,  of  London, 
A.D.  63 L  An  occupation  of  twelve  centu- 
ries, disturbed  only  for  a  few  years  during 
the  Civil  Wars,  appeals  strongly  to  the 
imagination.  What  memories  haunt  the 
site  that  has  known  but  one  tenant  from 
the  rude  days  of  the  Heptarchy  to  the 
present  era  of  lawn-tennis  and  garden- 
parties  1  From  the  stem  old  Bishop  who 
wielded  his  pastoral  staff  like  a  bill-hook, 
and  who  could  don  a  steel  head-piece  and 
coat  of  mail  on  occasion  in  place  of  cope 
and  mitre,  to  the  wearer  of  the  silk  apron 
and  the  looped-up  beaver  of  to-day — what 
a  procession  of  prelates  pass  before  the 
mind's  eye ! 

The  early  Bishops  are  little  but  names 
to  us;  but  as  we  come  to  the  existing 
Palace,  its  builders  and  its  occupants,  the 
roll  becomes  more  familiar.  Seen  from  the 
garden  front,  Fulham  Palace  is  a  com- 
fortable, but  heavy-looking  mansion  of  the 
Greorgian  era ;  but  the  ground  plan  of  the 
ancient  Palace  is  still  preserved  —  the 
double  quadrangle  with  the  hall  which 
Bishop  Fletcher  finished  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  Bishop  Sherlock  restored  in 
George  the  Second's  time.  And  the 
gardens,  with  their  ancient  trees  and  long- 
established  exotics,  preserve  the  memories 
of  many  of  those  who  took  delight  in  their 
culture.  There  was  OrindaU,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth'sdays,  who,  according  to  '^Worthy" 
Thomas  Fuller,  introduced  the  tamarisk, 
and  who  was  so  successful  with  his  gtape- 
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¥Mie,  that  it  became  quite  an  affair  of 
State  to  forniflh  his  Royal  mistress  with 
grapes  from  Falham.  We  find  the  Bishop 
gravely  corresponding  with  Sir  William 
Cedl,  and  regretting  that  the  grapes  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  Eoyal  table. 
But  those  very  grapes  were  almost  the 
cause  of  Orindall'a  ruin;  for  the  Queen 
was  one  day  taken  ill  after  partaking  of 
them,  and  the  Bishop  was  suspected  of 
introducing  the  plague,  if  not  poison,  to 
the  sacred  person  of  the  Queen.  Another 
great  gardener  was  Bishop  Compton,  who, 
falling  into  disgrace  with  King  James  the 
Second,  was  ezUed  from  Court  and  ordered 
to  remain  at  Fulham ;  and  who  improved 
the  shining  hours  of  his  disgrace  to  such 
advantage  to  the  episcopal  gardens,  that 
they  became  famous  for  their  foreign  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  spreading  cork  tree, 
the  dense  ilex,  and  the  dark  and  massive 
cedar,  still  remain  as  living  memorials  of 
his  industrious  care,  more  eloquent  than 
the  monument  of  stone  that  records  his 
virtues  in  the  churchyard  hard  by.  Stout 
Compton,  who  braved  the  King's  dis- 
pleasure, was  of  an  old  Cavalier  family,  and 
his  father  was  killed  at  Hopton  Heath, 
fighting  for  the  cause  of  the  King,  and 
the  Bishop  served  himself  as  a  comet  of 
horse  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  Thus 
when  reproached  by  King  James  as  being 
more  like  a  Colonel  of  Dragoons  than  a 
Bishop,  Compton  rejoined  with  much  spirit 
that  he  was  as  ready  as  any  Colonel  of 
them  all  to  shed  his  blood  in  defence  of 
law  and  right 

Among  other  Bishops,  memorable  for 
their  connection  with  Fulham,  we  have 
the  ill-omened  Bonner,  the  persecutor  of 
the  martyr  Ridley ;  Aylmer,  who  was  ac- 
customed to  play  bowls  on  a  Sunday  on 
the  Palace  green,  but  who  deprecated 
censure  by  the  avowal  *'  that  he  had  never 
missed  a  sermon  on  that  account"  Then 
there  was  Fletcher,  the  father  of  the 
dramatist  and  poet,  who  died  in  his  chair 
"smoking  tobacco,"  a  happy  euthanasy 
that  many  might  envy.  Laud  was  at 
Fulham,  too,  ere  he  reached  the  primacy, 
and  found  the  jolting  in  his  coach,  over 
the  rough  roads  between  Whitehall  and 
Fulham,  much  better  for  his  health  than 
the  smooth  passage  in  his  barge  over  the 
water  to  Lambeth.  Juzon,  too,  who  ac- 
companied King  Charles  to  the  scaffold, 
has  left  his  mark  at  Fulham,  as  well  as  at 
Lambeth. 

Coming  to  later  times,  we  have  Dr. 
Bobinson,  Jonathan  Swift's  "  little  brown 


man,  very  charitable  and  good-humoured ;" 
Gibson,  the  antiquarian,  who  translated 
Camden's  '*  Britannia ; "  Sherlock,  whose 
"Discourses"  figure  in  calf  octavo  in 
everybody's  library,  and  were  once  deemed 
excellent  Sunday  reading ;  Robert  Lowth, 
whose  son  was  a  college  chum  of  George 
Colman  the  younger ;  and  good  Dr. 
Porteus,  a  Yorkshireman,  who  bequeathed 
his  library  to  his  successors. 

Leaving  the  Bishop's  Palace — if  we  fol- 
lowed the  track  along  the  river — we  should 
come  upon  the  remains  of  Craven  Cottage, 
which  was  built  for  that  stirring  Lady 
Craven,  of  the  irrepressible  Berkeley  strain, 
who  afterwards  became  famous  as  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Brandenburg.  The  Cottage  was 
also  one  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  numerous  sub- 
urban residences,  and  here  it  was  said  he 
entertained  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  once 
upon  a  time,  when  no  one  dreamed  of  his 
becoming  Emperor  of  the  French. 

Beyond,  there  is  that  famous  old  tavern, 
the  *'  Crabtree,"  known — by  name  at  all 
events — to  all  who  follow  the  fortunes  of 
the  University  Boat  Bace. 

These  settlements  on  the  river  bank 
are  isolated  by  broad  ranges  of  market 
gardens,  where  you  have  acres  of  scarlet 
runners,  miles  of  cabbage  plants,  with  kale, 
and  celery,  and  every  kind  of  edible  plant, 
interspersed  with  great  stacks  of  manure. 
In  the  distance,  you  see  long  lines  of  new 
buildings — small  villas,  rows  of  cottages — 
encroaching  continuously  upon  the  gardens, 
among  which  rise  more  imposing  ''Homes" 
and  '*£efuges,"  or  the  tall  gables  of  a 
Board  School,  or  the  still  more  massive 
bulk  of  the  workhouse.  But  this  is  New 
Fulham,  with  which  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  so  let  us  hie  back  to  our  starting-place 
by  the  bridge. 

The  pleasing  foliage  that  surrounds  the 
palace  is  continued,  lower  down  the  river, 
in  the  grounds  of  sundry  big  houses.  First, 
Banelagh  House,  which  is  doomed  to 
destruction,  new  roads  piercing  its  se- 
cluded grounds,  and  trees,  fallen  or  maimed, 
marking  the  successful  invasion  of  the 
builders.  Next  is  Mulgrave  House,  which 
bears  the  earlier  title  of  those  Sheffields 
who,  later  on,  gave  the  name  of  their 
dukedom  to  Buckingham  Palace.  And 
there  is  Hurlingham,  the  fashionable  resort 
of  pigeon  shooters  and  polo  players,  the 
quiet  lanes  about  which  are  sometimes 
blocked  by  four-in-hand  coaches  and 
vehicles  of  all  descriptions.  Hurlingham 
Lane,  indeed,  is  invaded  by  rows  of  red- 
brick villas ;  but  Broomhead  Lane,  which 
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runs  by  the  side  of  the  club  grounds,  still 
retains  its  quiet  country  aspect 

Here,  where  the  trees  arch  pleasantly 
aboTe  the  road,  flecked  with  die  bright 
autumn  sunshine,  the  birds  are  warbliog 
their  plaintiye  autumnal  notes.  It  is  a 
home  of  the  birds,  this  Fulham.  For 
centuries  they  have  nested  among  these 
quiet  shades ;  and  here,  if  anywhere  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  the  nightin- 
gale still  lingers  in  the  spring-time. 
The  lane  leads  down  to  Broomhead 
Dock,  a  quiet,  solemn  little  opening  in  the 
riyer  bank,  with  the  river  shining  before 
us,  and  the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  Wands- 
worth showing  in  cloudy  reek  beyond. 
A  timber-laden  barge  lies  In  the  little 
creek,  and  carts  are  loading  up  with  its 
contents  —  builders'  carts  no  doubt,  boding 
destruction  to  Old  Fulham,  but  all  in  a 
pleasant,  leisurely  way  that  harmonists 
with  the  whole  scene.  To  the  left  runs  a 
path  along  the  river^  with  a  bit  of  fore- 
shore visible,  and  willows  and  alders 
grouped  as  in  an  early  David  Cox  — 
just  a  last  bit  of  old  Thames  side,  a  glimpse 
of  *'  once  upon  a  time,"  quite  pathetic  in 
its  suggestiona 

The  path  leads,  no  doubt,  to  quiet  Sands 
End,  where  Addison  once  wrote  in  the 
garden  of  Sands  End  House,  amid  "a 
concert  of  birds,  concluded  by  the  night- 
ingale;" and  Nell  Gwynne  had  been  there 
before  him,  they  say,  and  had  listened 
to  the  same  sweet  concert.  Sands  End 
is  now  a  great  gas  company's  works,  with 
tall  chimneys,  huge  gas-holders,  and  pur- 
lieus reeking  with  gas  tar.  That  way  lies 
disenchantment^  and,  as  the  lane  leads  no- 
where else,  but  ends  quietly  in  the  bosom 
of  the  river,  we  have  only  to  retrace  our 
footsteps. 

Coming  into  Fulham  again  by  way  of 
Hurlingham  Lane,  we  light  upon  another 
witness  of  old  times,  in  the  shape  of  Ful- 
ham Pottery — a  couple  of  centuries  old,  at 
least,  and  still  doing  business  in  the  old 
way.  The  Pottery  was  established  by  John 
Dwight,  whose  patent  is  dated  twenty- 
third  of  April,  1671,  for  "white  goyes, 
statues,  figures,"  and  such  like  ware. 

In  Old  Fulham,  too,  was  a  manufactory 
devoted  to  Gobelin  tapestry,  patronised 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  of  Culloden 
fame,  but  eventually  transferred  —  the 
moveable  part  of  the  establishment,  that  is 
— to  Exeter.  The  buildings  were  in  the 
High  Street,  near  the  old  Gk>lden  Lion, 
which  was  once  a  famous  house  for  its  oak 
panelling  and  carved  chimney-pieces,  and  I 


a  country  resort  of  the  wits  and  Iftterateors 
of  the  town,  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare 
and  rare  old  Ben.  Now  there  is  a  con- 
tinual rattle  of  omnibuses  and  carta  along 
the  narrow  street,  and,  following  the  line 
of  trafBCi  we  come  to  where  the  roads 
divide,  with  Holcrofts  on  the  left,  built  by 
Robert  Limpany,  a  wealthy  merchant,  who 
was  known  as  the  Lord  of  Fulham.  There 
are  sundry  monuments  to  members  of  the 
family  in  the  parish  church,  but  they  have 
no  foothold  in  Fulham  now,  apart  from 
the  family  vault.  The  Priory,  close  by,  is 
on  the  site  of  old  Olaybrooke  House,  be- 
longing once  to  an  old  county  family  of 
that  name,  and  afterwards  to  the  Sussex 
Frewens  —  matters  of  interest  to  gene- 
alogists, perhaps,  but  of  no  account  to  any- 
body else. 

Then  we  are  in  New  Fulham  again, 
with  houses,  shops,  villas,  all  spick  and 
span.  The  Munster  Park  Estate  is  this, 
which  recalls  old  Munster  House,  which 
was  bought  by  George  the  First  for 
his  favourite,  Duchess  of  Munster,  and 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  John  Wilson 
Croker,  the  Tadpole  —  or  was  it  the 
Taper  )  —  of  Disraeli's  novel  Soon 
Old  Fulham  appears  again  at  Percy 
Cross,  where  there  are  Sue  old  houses 
and  ample  grounds,  with  an  evidence 
of  the  current  age  in  the  shape  of 
Fulham  Free  Library,  as  handsomely 
lodged  as  a  lord,  and  about  to  open  its 
doors  to  all  comers.  At  the  comer  of 
Parsons  Green  Lane,  opposite  the  library, 
stands  the  gateway  to  Park  House,  which 
was  built  upon  the  site  of  Quibus  Hall, 
the  seat  of  the  Whartons — a  quarrelsome 
and  litigious  family  long  since  vanished 
from  the  scena  Let  into  the  gateway 
is  an  unassuming  little  tablet,  with  the  in- 
scription, *' Purser's  Cross,  7th  August, 
1738,"  an  inscription  which,  despite  its  sim- 
plicity, seems  to  contain  some  mysterious 
meaning.  What  could  have  happened  on 
that  particular  day,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  1 

What  happened,  according  to  the  gene- 
rally received  story,  was  this.  A  mounted 
highwayman  on  that  day  stopped  and 
robbed  sundry  passengers  on  their  way 
to  London,  but  being  detected  by  the 
patrol,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  horse- 
men, he  dashed  across  the  fields  in  the 
direction  of  Purser's  Cross;  but  finding 
escape  impossible,  he  clapped  his  pistol  to 
his  own  head,  and  blew  out  his  brains* 
Now,  whether  the  highwayman  was  6ne 
of  the  old  ruined  Whartons  who  had  taken 
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to  the  road,  and  thas  expiated  .his  follies 
close  to  his  former  home,  or  whether  we 
have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  story  altogether, 
and  the  date  refers  to  some  business  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  are  questions 
which  there  is  no  probable  chance  of 
deciding.  But  it  seems  likely  enough  that 
the  highwayman  was  returned  '*  felo  de  se," 
and  buried  at  the  cross  roads  here,  and 
that  the  tablet  is,  in  fact,  a  tombstone, 
placed  there,  perhaps,  for  some  motive  of 
charity,  affection,  or  regret. 

Ajiyhow,  the  inscription  seems  to  decide 
the  true  name  of  the  place  which  has,  it  is 
said,  been  only  of  late  years  known  as 
Percy's  cross.  But  who  on  earth  was  the 
"  Purser,"  and  what  business  has  he  here 
at  all  t  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  ''Purser",  is  a  corruption 
of  the  unorthographic  ages,  and  that  the 
true  name  has  now  been  reverted  to ;  the 
more  romantic  one  certainly,  with  a 
historic  flavour  about  it  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  lose  ? 

Another  relic  of  Old  Fulham  is  a  very 
quaint  and  handsome  house  of  no  great 
size,  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
Duncannon  House,  but  which,  tradition 
says,  was  once  Bolingbroke  Lodge,  and  a 
residence  of  the  accomplished  St.  John, 
the  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift;  and  dose 
by  is  Arundel  House,  a  stately  kind  of 
house  with  a  fa9ade  of  the  early  Georgian 
style,  and  parts  of  which  date  from  the 
Tudor  period.  This  house,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  was  the  residence 
of  Hallam,  the  historian  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Whoever  traces  out  the  localities  of  Old 
Fulham,  will  find  a  pleasant  guide  in 
Thomas  Grofton  Groker,  whose  "Walk 
from  London  to  Fulham  "  gives  a  full  and 
gossiping  account  of  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  he  also  was  one  of  the  ''worthies.'' 
Croker  was  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty, 
owing  his  appointment  to  that  other 
Tadpole,  or  Taper,  Groker — no  relation  of 
his,  by  the  way — who  was  much  higher  in 
the  official  hierarchy,  but  essentially  far 
more  insignificant  than  his  namesake. 
For  Grofton  Groker  will  be  remembered 
for  his  pleasant  versions  of  Irish  fairy 
tales  and  folk  lore,  and  he  was  something 
of  a  celebrity  in  his  day,  having  been 
noticed  kindly  by  Walter  Scott,  and 
moving  among  the  best  literary  circles. 
Well,  here  is  his  former  home,  Audley 
Cottage,  or,  as  he  named  it,  "Eosamond's 
Bower" — a  miniature  Strawberry  Hill,  and 
described  by  Grofton  himself,  in  a  little 


brochure  "for  private  circulation  only," 
with  a  catalogue  of  all*  his '  pictures  and 
curios — a  little  gabled  house,  white,  with 
patches  of  green  mould  just  peeping  over 
an  imposing  brick  wall,  with  a  pair  of  big 
gates  for  carriage  folk,  and  a  side  entrancie 
for  the  rest 

The  neighbourhood  knows  nothing 
about  the  house,  not  even  its  name,  which, 
if  it  was  ever  painted  up,  has  cracked  off 
with  the  rest  of  the  paint  and  plaster. 
But  there  is  a  caretaker  there,  a  cheerful 
woman,  with  a  lively  little  girl  belonging  to 
her.  This  is  Audley  Gottage  sure  enough, 
she  says,  and  it  might  have  been  Bosa- 
mond's  Bower.  But  as  for  a  Mr.  Groker, 
was  he  a  builder  ? 

Such  is  fame;  and  the  Bower  is 
now  all  tumbling  to  pieces,  green  and 
mouldy.  A  cowkeeper  was  the  last  per- 
manent resident.  "  You  might  peep  in  at 
the  dining-room  window,"  suggests  the 
amiable  woman ;  "  there's  no  getting  the 
door  open  on  account  of  the  damp."  A 
dim,  ghostly  sight  was  that  dining-room,  the 
ceiling  all  lying  about  on  the  floor,  and  the 
rafters  showing  through;  and  yet  what 
bright  and  warm  little  dinners  it  has  seen, 
with  the  wits  of  the  day  and  the  rising 
authors  of  those  times  for  company!  There 
are  touches  of  fancy  still  left,  the  little 
thatched  bam  with  the  dovecotes  suggestive 
of  Switzerland,  and  the  tangled  lawn  with 
trellises  and  arbours.  Well,  some  day  soon 
will  come  a  happy  despatch,  the  Bower 
will  disappear  into  Gloudland,  and  rows  of 
tenements  will  take  its  place ;  while  should 
the  builder  be  an  intelligent  man,  he  will 
call  one  Grofton  Terrace,  and  the  other 
Groker  Avenue. 

There  is  another  old  ghost  of  a  house 
just  at  the  comer  of  Parsons  Green,  a 
handsome  old  mansion  once,  now  let  out  in 
tenements,  a  chimney  sweep  living  at  one 
end,  a  huckster's  shop  in  the  middle, 
children  swarming  in  and  out,  with  a 
cabbage  garden  in  front,  and  at  tiie  back  a 
leafy  wilderness.  It  might  be  Samuel 
Eichardson's  house,  the  author  of 
"Glarissa."  He  lived  at  the  comer  of 
the  pleasant  suburban  retreat  of  Parsons 
Green.  But  then  the  Green  has  three 
comers — ^it  is  a  triangidar  space,  with  seats 
and  green  turf,  and  a  fine  clump  of  elms 
on  one  side,  where  there  are  some  hand- 
some old  houses,  now  all  vacant  and  ^  for 
sale,"  with  the  auctioneers'  white  bills 
pasted  about  thenL  At  the  base  of  the 
triangle  runs  the  King's  Eoad,  which  has 
been  patched  and  pieced  together,  till  it 
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now  reaohes  from  Sloane  Square  to  Folham. 
Beyond  the  King's  Boad  are  the  grounds 
of  Peterborough  Housa  The  house  itself 
is  modem,  but  the  grounds  remain  pretty 
much  as  they  were  laid  out  by  that  famous 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  was  the  friend 
of  Pope  and  Swift,  and  who  married 
Anastasia  Bobinson,  the  charming  song- 
stress of  those  days. 

Almost  among  these  pleasant  shades, 
we  may  fancy  that  we  see  the  courtly 
figures  of  those  days — the  dark,  sarcastic 
Dean,  in  his  wig  and  cassock,  with  the 
little  crooked  poet,  and  Peterborough 
himself,  eager  and  intense. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure, 

His  meagre  corps,  tho'  full  of  vigour. 

Would  halt  behind  him  were  it  bigger. 

And  Pope  himself,  who  often  "lodged" 
with  his  friend,  must  have  given  his  advice 
about  shrubberies  and  parterres,  while  he 
marvels  at  the  energy  of  the  man  who,  as 
Swift  describes  him, 

Flies  like  a  squib  from  place  to  place. 
And  travels  not  but  runs  a  race, 

and  who  is  now  helping  Pope  himself  to 
train  his  vines  and  arrange  his  quincunx, 
or  marshalling  his  own  plantations  and 
trenches. 

And  tamea  the  genius  of  the  stubborn  plain, 
Almost  as  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain. 

Further  along,  the  memory  of  the 
eccentric  Earl  is  again  recalled  in  the 
Peterboro'  Arms,  a  snug  roadside  tavern, 
with  a  forge  adjoining,  from  which  rings 
the  music  of  a  blacksmith's  hammer — ^just 
as  it  ruDg,  no  doubt,  when  Peterborough 
dashed  by  in  his  coach  and  six ;  or  when 
the  dashing  highwayman  reined  up  his 
panting  steed,  and  flung  the  lucky  smith  a 
guinea  for  hasty  expedition. 

This  brings  us  to  Eel  Brook  Common, 
another  open  space,  laid  out  as  a  public 
resort,  very  green  and  pleasant,  with  seats, 
and  young  trees  that  will  be  long  ere 
they  rival  the  glories  of  Old  Folham  in 
the  way  of  foliage. 

Walham  Green  is  a  little  disappoint- 
ing, especially  if  expectations  have  been 
raised  by  the  eulogies  of  a  poet  of  the  last 
century : 

Hail,  happy  isle,  and  happier  Walham  Green. 

Tet  the  "Green"  can  still  be  made 
out,  although  covered  with  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  national  schools  repre- 
sent one  comer  of  it,  and  the  district 
church  of  Saint  John's  stands  where 
the  old  duck -pond  used  to  be.  The 
village    pound    was    once    a    feature    of 


the  Green,  with  a  basket  shop  close  by, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fine  old  crnsted 
joke,  that  at  Walham  Green,  baskets  were 
sold  by  the  pound.  And  there  is  a  relic 
of  antiquity  behind  the  church,  m  the 
shape  of  a  time-worn,  tumble-down  gabled 
house,  which  might  have  been  once  the 
manor  house  of  Wendon,  which  they  say 
gave  its  name,  much  modified,  to  Walham 
Green. 

And  here  we  are  on  the  margin  of  that 
hidden  stream  which,  running  somewhere 
underground,  among  sewers  and  gas-pipes, 
forms  the  boundary  of  Fulham  and  Chel- 
sea, and  gave  occasion  for  the  exietence 
of  Lillie  Bridge  and  Stamford  Bridge, 
memorable  more  or  less  in  athletic  annid& 
Stamford  Bridge,  by  the  way— whoae 
name  would  suggest  a  Boman  ford  and 
other  ancient  attributes — seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Sandford  Bridge,  for  here 
the  sand  of  Fulham  come  to  an  end--at 
Sand's  End — and  we  come  to  the  culch  of 
Culch  Hythe,  or  Chelsea.  And  now  we 
may  hail  an  omnibus  in  the  Fulham  Boad, 
and  soon  find  ourselves  far  away  from  the 
scenes  of  Old  Fulham. 


A  SUMMER  GLOAMING. 

Thb  dead  day's  funeral  torches  glow 

In  lurid  li^ht  athwart  the  sky. 
And  whisp'rmg  trees  nod  to  and  fro 

As  new-bom  eve  goes  sighing  by. 

Then  slow-winged  rooks  turn  home  their  flight 

To  far-off  elms  beneath  the  hill. 
While  looming  shades  foreshow  the  night, 

And  woods  and  wolds  are  strangely  still. 

The  landscape's  rim  grows  darker  lined ; 

The  drenching  dews  fall  on  the  hay ; 
The  cricket  chirps  the  hedge  behind ; 

Shrill  pipes  a  loit'ring  thrush  his  lay. 

And  like  vague  shadows  of  a  dream 
Weird  shrouds  of  white  the  long  meads  drape, 

And  dim  processions  by  the  stream 
Of  mists  creep  on  in  shifting  shape. 

Through  grey-lit  gloom  bats  flit  and  fly. 

And  beetles  hum  on  heavy  wings, 
Till  sky  meets  earth  and  earth  greets  sky, 

And  dusky  night  to  either  clings. 


CAPTAIN    SPENCER'S    CARD-CASE, 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER  III. 

**  And  now  let  me  have  a  good  look  at 
yon,  nephew  Godfrey,"  said  Sir  Horace 
Trevor,  when  the  traveller  and  his  sap- 
posed  nephew  were  safely  installed  in  their 
private  sitting-room  at  the  fashionable 
hotel  "What  with  the  bostle  of  the 
Custom  House  and  the  jolting  of  the  cab, 
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I've  scarcely  been  able  to  look  at  you  yet ; 
bat  it  seems  to  me,"  he  added,  as  he  pat 
his  hands  on  his  companion's  shoulders 
and  gave  him  a  searching  glance,  *'  that 
photograph  of  yourself  yoa  sent  me  at 
Christmas  coald  not  have  been  a  very  good 
one,  for  I  don't  see  that  you  have  much 
resemblance  to  it." 

"It  was  an  excessively  bad  likeness, 
uncle,"  said  the  young  man  candidly. 
"  In  fact,  it  was  not  good  enough  to  send 
to  you ;  but  it  was  the  only  one  I  happened 
to  have  by  me,  and  I  thought  you  would 
like  it  better  than  nothing.  I  knew  you 
at  once,  to-day,  by  yoar  likeness  to  the 
photograph  of  you  I  have  in  my  room  at 
Mudport.  How  I  wish  George  were  here, 
that  you  might  see  .what  a  fine  fellow  he 
has  grown  1  He  is  not  much  like  me — he 
has  blue  eyes  and  light  hair." 

**Like  your  poor  father,"  said  Sir 
Horace,  with  a  half-sigh.  "  And  now,  my 
boy,  we  had  better  see  about  getting  these 
packages  safely  bestowed."  He  rose  as  he 
spoke,  and  went  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  were  two  or  three  small  packing- 
cases^  and  a  little  iron-clamped  box.  He 
held  up  the  latter  to  his  supposed  nephew, 
saying,  ''The  jewels  are  in  this.  Would  it 
gratify  you  to  have  a  peep  at  the  Banee's 
necklace  1 " 

His  nephew's  sparkling  eyes  were  a 
sufficient  answer,  and  carefully  locking  the 
door,  the  old  General  took  a  small  key 
from  his  watch-chain  and  unfastened  the 
box,  of  which  the  lock  was  of  peculiar 
construction.  He  removed  some  wrappers, 
and  displayed  the  necklace  and  several 
ornaments,  besides  a  number  of  unset  stones. 
Barbaric  as  was  the  style  of  some  of  the 
jewels,  according  to  Western  ideas,  the 
size  and  lustre  of  the  stones  made  it 
evident  that  they  were  of  great  value. 
The  younger  man  took  up  the  diamond 
necklace  and  passed  it  through  his  fingers, 
with  manifest  admiration. 

"  Beautiful  stones,  are  they  not  1 "  said 
Sir  Horace.  "  The  cutting  and  polishing 
leave  something  to  be  desired,  but  a  good 
jeweller  will  soon  rectify  that,  and  they 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  you  and 
George,  with  the  exception  of  the  necklace, 
which  is  destined  for  the  first  bride — 
either  your  wife  or  George's.  Those  cases," 
continued  the  General,  "contain  a  few 
valuables  I  especially  prize,  while  the 
residue  of  my  plate  will  arrive  with  the 
heavy  luggage  to-morrow.  I  intend  to 
give  them  all,  with  the  jewels,  into  the 
care  of  the  hotel  manager,  that  he  may  put 


them  into  the  strong-room  for  to-night; 
and  in  the  morning  we  will  take  them 
to  the  bank." 

The  other  turned  perceptibly  pale. 

"Don't  you  think  it  rather  a  risk  to 
entrust  such  valuables  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  an  utter  stranger,  uncle  f  The 
strong-room  might  be  broken  into  and 
robbed  this  very  night." 

"  I  don't  think  it  likely,"  said  Sir 
Horace,  smiling.  "  The  strong-room  here 
is  guaranteed  fire  and  thief -proof,  and 
constantly  contains  property  of  great  value 
belonging  to  visitors.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
rid  of  the  responsibility.  These  diamonds 
have  been  a  perfect  nightmare  to  me  all 
the  way  home." 

"If  I  might  be  permitted  to  advise, 
uncle,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  think  it 
would  be  better  not  to  call  anybody's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  any 
valuables  with  you  at  all.  London  thieves 
have  such  extraordinary  ways  of  getting 
information,  that  they  might  attack  us  even 
in  broad  daylight  to-morrow,  as  we  are 
taking  the  jewels  to  the  bank.  Let  us 
have  the  cases  quietly  carried  to  your 
room,  or,  better  still,  to  mine,  and  locked 
up  in  a  wardrobe  for  to-night,  without 
telling  anybody  about  them.  That  will  be 
the  safest  course." 

"  Why  would  you  rather  have  them  in 
your  room  than  mine) "  asked  Sir  Horace, 
rather  sharply. 

"  Because,  uncle,  I  am  young  and 
strong,  and  in  case  of  any  alarni  I  should 
be  better  able  to  defend  myself.  Besides. 
I  don't  like  to  think  you  should  sufifer  from 
any  anxiety.  Let  me  take  the  burden  on 
my  own  shoulders  for  once,"  pleaded  the 
young  man,  respectfully. 

Sir  Horace  pondered. 

"  There  is  the  risk  of  fire.  In  the  strong- 
room there  could  be  no  danger  of  that." 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must  call 
the  attention  of  the  hotel  servants  by 
having  the  cases  carried  there,"  urged  his 
sham  nephew. 

"Well,  my  boy,  that's  true;  and  no 
doubt  you  know  more  of  English  ways 
than  I  do,  after  being  abroad  for  so  long," 
said  the  old  man  at  last.  "You  shall 
have  it  your  own  way,  and  keep  the 
things  in  your  room  for  to-night  If  the 
bank  had  not  been  closed,  I  would  have 
taken  them  there  at  once.  Let's  have  a 
look  at  your  room." 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  for  it  was  close  to  their 
sitting-room,  and  isolated,  at  the  top  of  a 
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short  flight  of  stairs,  from  the  main 
passage.  The  old  General's  practised  eye 
at  once  took  in  all  the  advantages  of  the 
position.  It  contained  a  massive  wardrobe, 
deep  enough  to  hold  all  the  cases,  if  they 
were  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other. 
Sir  Horace  tried  the  lock,  which  was  of 
sonnd  construction,  and  gave  his  nephew 
permission  to  carry  out  his  suggestion. 
The  two  men  carried  the  cases,  which  were 
not  heavy,  into  the  bedroom,  and  carefully 
arranged  them  inside  the  wardrobe ;  after 
which,  the  supposed  Godfrey  took  out  the 
key  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  triumphantly,  as  they 
left  the  room,  ''with  the  bedroom  door 
also  locked,  and  the  key  in  my  pocket,  I'll 
venture  to  defy  all  the  burglars  in  London 
unto  to-morrow  1 " 

He  accordingly  fastened  that  also,  and 
they  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

"And  now  let's  order  dinner,"  said  Sir 
Horace,  as  he  seated  himself  once  more. 

The  youthful  impostor  walked  to  a 
window,  and  stood  looking  down  at  the 
throng  hurrying  along  the  street  below. 
It  was  still  broad  daylight,  for  it  was  not 
seven  o'clock,  and  the  days  were  at  their 
longest.  But  in  reality  he  saw  nothing  of 
what  was  passing  before  his  eyes.  His 
heart  was  beating  madly  with  the  anxiety 
to  carry  out  his  design  without  ezcitiog 
Sir  Horace's  suspicions.  Practised  hypocrite 
as  he  was,  his  powers  were  strained  to  the 
utmost.  He  had  never  yet  played  for 
such  a  magnificent  stake  as  the  Eanee's 
jewels,  and  to  have  them  in  his  very  grasp 
and  then  be  compelled  to  relinquish  them, 
would  be  tantalising  indeed. 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  that  I  ought  to 
telegraph  to  George  at  once,  to  let  him 
know  of  your  safe  arrival  f  He  asked  me 
to  do  so." 

*'  Perhaps  so.  I  had  thought  of  writing 
to  him  to-night;  but  I  am  rather  tired, 
and,  after  dl,  a  telegram  would  be 
sufficient" 

"  There  is  a  telegraph  office  in  connec- 
tion with  this  hotel,  so  it  will  be  very  easy 
to  despatch  a  message,"  said  Godfrey, 
leaving  the  window.  "If  you  will  excuse 
me  for  five  minutes  I  will  go  and  fill  up  a 
form  at  once." 

Sir  Horace  smiled  as  the  door  closed 
behind  his  companion. 

''How  fond  the  boys  are  of  their  old 
uncle,  to  be  sure  1  Godfrey's  a  good  fellow, 
although  I  must  say  he  hardly  comes  up 
to  my  idea  of  a  soldier ;  but  it  doesn't  do 
to  be  too  exacting  nowadays.    More  kind 


and  thoughtful  for  my  welhre  he  could 
not  be." 

Had  the  (General's  eyes  been  abk  to 
follow  the  subject  of  this  eulogiua,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  puzzled  by  his 
eccentric  proceedings.  Instead  of  going 
down  to  the  telegraph  office  he  proceeded 
to  his  bedroom,  where  he  unlocked  the 
wardrobe,  and,  taking  out  the  jewel-case, 
slipped  it  inside  a  black  handbag.  Then 
he  tried  the  weight  of  the  other  cases,  bat 
found  that  they  were  not  sufficientlj 
portable. 

"Too  heavy.  If  I  had  had  a  pal  I 
might  have  managed  it;  but  alone  it 
would  be  too  risky.  I  might  force  them, 
to  be  sure,"  and  he  looked  for  a  moment 
at  a  beautiful  little  bright  steel  jemmy  he 
took  from  an  inside  pocket  ''  Bat  that 
would  take  time,  and  if  they  only  contain 
plate,  it  isn't  worth  the  risk,  as  I  must  get 
away  unobserved.  The  nedLlace  alone  is 
worth  a  hundred  times  all  Fve  risked  in 
order  to  get  it.  Ah,  Sir  Horace  Tieyor, 
KO.B.,  I  wonder  what  you'll  look  tike 
when  you  find  your  nephew  and  jour 
jewels  both  missing  1 " 

He  carefully  refastened  the  wardrobe, 
and,  putting  on  his  hat,  took  the  bag  and 
left  the  room,  locking  the  door  behind 
him.  In  the  hall  he  stopped  to  speak  to 
the  manager. 

"  If  Sir  Horace  Trevor  should  enqoire 
for  me — his  nephew.  Captain  Spencer- 
will  you  kindly  tell  him  that  I  have  been 
unexpectedly  compelled  to  go  out  for  a  hw 
minutes,  but  that  I  shall  return  at  theveiy 
latest  in  half-an-hour  9 " 

Then,  hurrying  into  Piccadilly,  the 
thief  hsiled  an  empty  hansom,  and  directed 
the  man  to  drive  to  Waterloo  Station. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  he  breathed 
freely.  "To  Southampton,  and  then  to 
America  I "  he  exultantly  thought.  "With 
the  start  I've  got,  there's  no  risk  of  detec- 
tion, and  my  fortune's  made  for  life  1  Ah, 
Captain  Godfrey  Spencer,  it  was  a  Incky 
day  for  me  when  the  accident  of  picking 
up  your  card-case  in  the  street  suggested 
tibiis  fine  piece  of  work  1 " 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Having  duly  reached  the  station, 
Algernon  Mortimer  took  his  ticket^  and 
then  looked  about  to  find  a  vacant  com- 
partment in  the  train,  which  was  timed  to 
start  in  ten  minutes.  He  would  hare 
preferred  a  carriage  to  himself;  but  the 
train  was  so  full  that  the  nearest  appioach 
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he  eonld  obtain  to  solitude  was  ja  smoking- 
carriage  which  was  only  tenanted  by  an 
elderly  gentleman,  placid,  large-faced,  and 
spectacled.  He  beamed  so  good-nataredly 
upon  the  young  man,  as  he  came  up  and 
placed  his  bag  on  the  seat,  preparatory  to 
getting  in  himself,  that  the  thief  felt  that 
he  coidd  not  have  a  more  promising  travel- 
ling companion.  But  just  as  his  foot  was 
on  the  step  in  the  very  act  of  entering,  he 
was  suddenly  dragged  back  by  a  fierce  pull, 
and  «n  exultant  voice  exclaimed  : 

"  What?  Pve  caught  you  at  last,  have 
11" 

It  was  David  Roberts. 

''I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
the  "  Captain,"  angrily,  trying  to  shake  him- 
self free.     ''  Let  me  go  instantly ! " 

"  Not  if  I  know  it !  I  m  not  going  to 
be  robbed  of  a  gold  brooch  and  a  diamond 
ring,  and  thirty-nine  pounds  in  money,  and 
not  collar  the  thief  when  1  see  him  I  It's 
no  use  trying  to  escape  me  You're  caught 
this  time.  I  could  swear  to  you  among  a 
thousand ! " 

The  old  gentleman  in  the  carriage  was 
staring  with  evident  bewilderment,  and, 
attracted  by  the  commotion,  a  little  knot 
of  people  began  to  gather  round,  among 
whom  was  a  policeman. 

"Policeman!"  said  the  captive  despe- 
rately, beckoning  to  that  functionary,  *'I 
give  this  man  in  charge  for  being  drunk 
and  disorderly,  and  assaulting  me  without 
any  provocation.  I  am  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  I  caunot  stop  to 
argue  with  every  drunken  vagabond  who 
chooses  to  mistake  me  for  somebody  else." 

"Drunk  indeed  I"  said  the  little  jeweller, 
passionately.  "  Don't  you  believe  it,  police- 
man. He's  a  thief  and  a  swindler,  who 
cheated  me  out  of  a  brooch  and  a  ring, 
and  thirty-nine  pounds,  a  fortnight  ago; 
and  I  swear  I'll  bring  him  to  justice  for 
it  I" 

"But  I  tell  you  I  am  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,  and  never  saw  this  madman 
before  to-night ! "  retorted  Algernon.  "  I 
am  travelling  on  important  business,  and 
if  I  lose  this  train  the  consequences  will  be 
most  serious!  Do  your  duty,  constable, 
and  take  this  fellow  into  custody.  There's 
my  card,  with  my  name  and  address,  to 
show  you  who  I  am." 

"'Captain  Godfrey  Spencer, 

Third  Battalion  Royal  Reds, 
read  out  the  guardian  of  order  with  mani- 
festly increased  respect  for  the  person  who 
claimed  the  title.  "I  say,  you  know,  this 
won't  do,"  he  went  on,  addressing   the 
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excited  accuser,  "  you  can't  be  allowed  to 
go  about  annoying  gentlemen  in  this  way, 
and  X  shall  have  to  run  you  in  if  you 
persist  in  it.  The  gentleman  says  he's 
never  seen  you  before,  and  it's  plain  you're 
mistaking  him  for  somebody  else.  And 
if  you  Ae  my  advice,  my  xL,  you'll  go 
home  quietly  without  any  more  disturb- 
ance." 

"  But  I  tell  you  he  did  rob  me,  by  pre- 
tending to  be  a  detective  1  I  remember 
him  perfectly,  and  I'd  swear  to  him  any- 
where 1 "  said  David,  excitedly. 

"  What  proof  have  you  got  f "  asked  the 
constable,  disdainfully. 

"Proof!    My  own  eyes,  to  be  sure !" 

"That  wouldn't  be  enough  for  a  court 
of  law,  I'm  afraid.  If  you'd  seen  as  many 
cases  of  mistaken  identity  as  I  have,  you'd 
be  unwilling  to  swear  to  your  own  brother," 
remarked  the  guardian  of  order.  "It's 
clear  you're  mistaking  Captain  Spencer 
for  somebody  else.  If  you  don't  want  to 
be  locked  up  as  drunk  and  disorderly, 
you'll  go  about  your  business  at  once." 
And  he  took  the  little  man  firmly  by  the 
arm. 

"You  talk  about  my  own  eyes  being  no 
proof;  but  what  proof  have  you,  except 
his  own  word  for  it,  that  he  is  Captain 
Spencer  9 "  returned  the  little  Welshman, 
defiantly. 

"Haven't  I  seen  his  card?"  drawled 
the  policeman  with  lazy  superiority,  as  if 
that  were  a  most  convinciug  argument 
And  it  is  very  singular,  if  the  reader  will 
reflect  a  moment,  to  notice  the  marvellous 
influence  a  minute  scrap  of  pasteboard 
inscribed  with  any  name,  however  un- 
familiar, has  in  calming  the  suspicions, 
and  bespeaking  the  confidence  of  all  ranks 
of  society.  Not  a  day  passes,  but  the 
production  of  a  visiting-card  with  a  flourish, 
extricates  many  a  man  and  woman  of 
dubious  antecedents  from  many  an  un- 
pleasant dilemma,  and  serves  tiiem  as  a 
passport  to  society. 

"His  cardl"  contemptuously  returned 
the  jeweller.  "He  might  have  had  it 
printed  on  purpose,  or  picked  it  up  in  the 
street.  Pray  what  is  there  so  hinder  me 
calling  myself  the  Duke  of  Somewhere  on 
a  card,  if  I  choose  1  I  say  he's  the  very 
man  who  came  into  my  shop  at  Moortown 
and  swindled  me  out  of  my  money  and 
my  goods  1 " 

"  There,  that  will  do,"  said  the  police- 
man, very  sternly,  forcibly  retaining  David 
with  his  strong  arm,  and  motioning  to  the 
other  to  get  into  the  carriage,  as  the  wam- 
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iDg  whiBtle  was  Bounding.  **1  don't  be- 
lieve a  word  of  your  story,  and  if  you're 
not  quiet  I  shall  have  to  lock  you  up.  I'd 
advise  you  not  to  compel  me  to  call  for 
assistance." 

As  the  train  slowly  left  the  station,  the 
last  objects  to  meet  the  escaping  swindler's 
eyes  were  David  Roberts,  with  his  face 
convulsed  by  rage,  forcibly  held  back  by 
the  tall  policeman,  who  towered  above 
him,  a  very  giant  in  size  and  strength. 
The  sight  would  have  been  most  ludicrous, 
had  his  escape  been  less  narrow.  He  drew 
a  long  breath  of  intense  relief,  and  sub- 
sided into  a  comer,  with  a  feeling  of  exulta- 
tion at  his  own  foresight  in  keeping  two 
or  three  of  the  cards  he  had  picked  up,  in 
case  they  might  prove  useful  in  an 
emergency. 

The  plan  which  the  perusal  of  Captain 
Spencer's  correspondence  had  suggested 
to  him,  had  not  only  prospered  bMsyond 
his  utmost  expectations,  but  had  also 
served  to  stave  off  an  unexpected  danger, 
in  the  recognition  of  himself  by  David 
Roberts. 

"Well,  really,  sir,"  began  his  good- 
natured  opposite  neighbour,  with  an  affable 
smile,  ''you  must  permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  bringing  about  a  success- 
f  al  termination  to  a  very  unpleasant  scene. 
Your  nerve  and  judgement  were  admirable 
under  circumstances  of  great  provocation. 
For  an  officer  and  a  gentleman  to  be 
accused  of  being  a  common  swindler  was 
almost  too  much  for  human  nature  to 
bear." 

"  The  fellow  was  evidently  half-drunk," 
returned  the  sham  Captain,  disdain- 
fully. **  I  could  not  feel  seriously 
annoyed  with  a  person  so  far  beneath  con- 
tempt. That  he  should  be  incapable  of 
discriminating  between  a  man  in  my 
position,  and  a  fellow  who  would  steal 
jewellery  and  bank-notes,  shows  that  his 
statements  are  not  seriously  worth  con- 
sideration." 

'^  Certainly  not,"  said  the  other,  warmly. 
''  But  all  the  same,  it  was  a  trying  position 

fOT  you  to  be  placed  in    Captain by- 

the-bye,  I  have  forgotten  your  name  for 
the  moment  9 " 

"Godfrey  Spencer." 

<"  Ah  yes  1  of  the  Royal  Reds,  I  think 
you  said)  Very  fine  regiment,  that.  I 
had  a  brother  in  it  once.  When  I  was  a 
lad  I  was  wild  to  wear  a  red  coat  myself, 
and  it  was  all  that  my  father — he  was  a 
banker,  and  intended  me  to  follow  the 
same  profession  —  could  do,  to  dissuade 


me  from  it.  I've  got  over  that  weaknesB 
now ;  but  still  I  like  a  chat  with  a  yonDg 
soldier  now  and  then,  though  soldiering  is 
very  different  from  wluat  it  was  in  my 
young  days.  They  didn't  require  a  man 
to  learn  '  Paradise  Lost '  by  heart  before 
they  thought  him  worthy  of  a  commisaion!" 

At  Basingstoke  the  train  stopped  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  tiiere  another  passenger 
got  in.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man  of 
about  forty,  with  a  keen  eye  gleaming 
from  beneath  a  cloth  traveling -cap. 
Algernon  Mortimer's  loquacious  companion, 
who  was  evidently  not  afflicted  with  shy- 
ness, soon  began  a  conversation  with  the 
stranger  by  asking  if  he  would  like  to  see 
an  evening  paper. 

'<  Thanks,  I've  read  it,"  said  the  new- 
comer, opening  his  cigar-case.  '^  No  news 
worth  mentioning.  It  appears  that  the 
police  have  as  yet  no  clue  to  the  Brixton 
murderer." 

All  England  was  just  then  ringing  withthe 
details  of  a  particularly  atrocious  and  das- 
tardly crime,  the  perpetrator  of  which  had 
for  several  days  effectually  baffled  jostice, 
and  seemed  likely  to  do  so;  although 
every  day  men  who  resembled  the  pablished 
descriptions  of  the  murderer  were  beug 
arrested  in  different  parts  of  the  coantry. 

"  I  see  that  two  men  were  detained  at 
Gloucester  yesterday,  but  afterwards  set 
at  liberty,"  answered  the  old  man.  "And 
only  the  other  day,  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  positively  arrested  on  the  same 
charge — ^the  police  not  knowing  who  he 
was,  of  course." 

'*  Yes,  there  have  been  some  queer  cases 
of  mistaken  identity,"  assented  the  other. 
"  And,  really,  you  can  hardly  wonder  at  it 
I  have  myself  made  the  most  absurd  mis- 
takes, at  times,  and  I  suppoee  that  is  the 
experience  of  everybody,  more  or  less." 

"  There  was  a  case  in  point  this  very 
evening,"  eagerly  assented  the  loqaacioas 
old  gentleman;  while  the  sham  Godfrey 
Spencer,  seeing  what  was  coming,  bit  hu 
lips  in  futile  annoyance  without  daring  to 
stop  him,  for  fear  of  exciting  suspicion. 
"  This  young  gentleman  here  was  set  npon 
at  Waterloo  Station,  in  the  most  insnlting 
manner,  by  a  rude  person  who  persisted 
that  he  was  a  common  swindler,  and  would 
hardly  be  convinced  that  he  was  mistakeD, 
and  was  accusing  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty  s 
service  of  the  most  atrocious  conduct. 
Fortunately,  Captain  Spencer  was  able  to 
produce  his  card,  and  testify  that  he  ^ 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Reds,  and  so  shake 
off  the  importunity  of  the  fellow.*' 
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He  was  so  fall  of  the  subject  that  he  did 
not  notice  what  a  change  had  suddenly 
come  over  the  features  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  talking.  The  stranger  shot 
a  keen  glance  at  the  "  Captain  Spencer/' 
who,  in  some  embarrassment,  was  looking 
out  of  the  darkened  window;  and  then 
asked  quietly : 

"  Tou  are  Captain  Godfrey  Spencer,  of 
the  Royal  Reds  ? " 

"  Certainly.  Here  is  my  card/'  said  the 
impostor,  thinking  it  best  to  brazen  it  out 
to  the  very  last. 

''Stationed  at  Mudport  1"  went  on  his 
questioner  in  a  careless  tone. 

"At  Mudport" 

"Then,  Captain  Spenceri  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  made  your  acquaintance," 
said  the  other  after  a  short,  pause,  as  he 
bent  down  to  strike  a  match.  "And  I 
believe,  from  what  this  gentleman  was 
saying,  that  some  foolish  person  made 
some  unpleasantness  at  Waterloo  by  mis- 
taking you  for  somebody  else  I " 

"He  actually  accused  Captain  Spencer'of 
being  a  common  thief ! "  eagerly  put  in  the 
talkative  old  gentleman,  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  telling  the  whole  story. 
He  plunged  eagerly  into  the  details,  repeat- 
ing almost  word  for  word  what  David 
Roberts  had  said ;  and  his  auditor  listened 
without  comment,  but  with  evident  inte- 
rest. Nevertheless,  Algernon  Mortimer 
was  truly  rejoiced  when  the  train  stopped 
at  Bishopstoke,  where  he  hoped  to  shake 
off  both  his  companionsi  as  all  the  passen- 
gers had  to  alight  and  change  carriages. 

Tightly  clutching  his  precious  bag,  he 
followed  the  others  on  to  the  platform, 
rejoicing  at  the  thought  that  Southampton 
and  the  steamer  were  so  near.  He  turned 
away  in  order  to  avoid  his  two  late  f ellow- 
passengers.j  but  the  gentleman  in  the 
travellhig  cap  contrived  to  keep  near  him, 
at  the  same  time  giving  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible sign  to  a  policeman. 

Suddenly  the  thief  felt  his  arms  clutched 
from  behind  in  a  powerful  grasp,  and, 
turning,  beheld  Nemesis  in  the  shape  of  a 
stalwart  officer  of  justice  and  the  traveller 
who  had  entered  the  carriage  at  Basing- 
stoke. Between  two  such  powerful  men 
he  felt  he  had  but  little  chance  of  escape ; 
but  he  determined  to  maintain  an  air  of 
innocence  to  the  last. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this  insolence  1" 
he  cried  passionately. 

"  Take  him  in  charge,  policeman,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  the  doth  cap,  coolly. 
"  I  undertake  the  responsibility  of  prosecu- 


ting him.  He  is  a  liar  and  an  impostor, 
and  will  have  to  explain  before  the  magis- 
trates why  he  has  thought  fit  to  arrogate 
to  himself  a  name  and  rank  to  which  he 
has  no  right  He  is  accused  of  being  a 
common  swindler,  and  he  will  have  to 
clear  himself  from  that  charge — if  he  can." 
"  Bat  I  tell  you,  policeman,  this  is  all  a 
mistake,  and  I'm  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man- 
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"You  fool,"  contemptuously  returned 
his  fellow-passenger.  "Don't  think  to 
keep  up  that  farce  any  longer.  I  happen 
to  be  Colonel  Mostyn,  the  officer  com- 
manding the  real  Godfrey  Spencer's  regi- 
ment at  Mudport,  and  as  I  see  him  every 
day  of  my  life  I'm  not  very  likely  to  be 
deceived  by  a  plausible  scoundrel,  who  has 
borrowed  his  name  and  his  card.  What 
your  object  is,  I  confess  I  can't  quite  see ; 
but  there's  some  villainy  in  it,  and  the 
police  shall  find  it  out" 

The  convicted  cheat  hung  his  head  in 
terror  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  person  of 
Godfrey  Spencer's  commanding  officer,  and 
it  had  never  entered  his  head  to  calculate 
upon  the  possibility  of  some  one  who  knew 
the  real  Captain  being  the  witness  of  his 
own  assumption  of  his  name.  How  he 
cursed  in  his  heart  the  loquacious  old 
gentleman  who  had  brought  about  his 
detection  at  the  eleventh  hour  1 

"What  have  you  got  in  that  bag)" 
demanded  the  policeman  sternly;  and 
wrenching  it  from  him,  he  forced  it  open, 
and  there  was  revealed  a  small  clamped 
box,  with  the  inscription  : 

"  Horace  Trevor,  KC.B." 

"Godfrey  Spencer's  uncle  1"  cried  Colonel 
Mostyn.  "There's  some  deep  villainy  in 
all  this,  that's  evident  That  box  is  pal- 
pably stolen  property,  and  that  alone  is 
quite  sufficient  to  warrant  the  taking  you 
into  custody." 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  the 
wretched  young  man  to  submit  to  his  fate. 
David  Roberts  was  communicated  with,  as 
well  as  Sir  Horace  Trevor ;  and  bit  by  bit 
the  true  story  of  Algernon  Mortimer  came 
out,  first  as  the  sham  detective  who  had 
robbed  the  jeweller,  and  then  as  the  pre- 
tended nephew  who  had  persuaded  the 
old  General  to  entrust  his  jewels  to  his 
keeping.  Nor  was  that  all.  Captain 
Dalrymple  again  related  the  suspicions  he 
had  before  confided  to  Godfrey,  and,  being 
confronted  with  the  prisoner,  unhesita- 
tingly identified  him  as  a  swindler  who 
had  defrauded  his  brother-officers  at  Bar- 
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minstei.  George  Spencer  was  written  to, 
8nd  declared  that  he  knew  "Algernon 
Mortimer  **  only  too  well,  as  a  scoundrel 
of  that  name  had  scraped  acquaintance 
with  his  comrades  at  Dublin,  and  been 
expelled  from  their  society  for  the  most 
barefaced  cheating  at  cards.  It  appeared 
that  the  rogue  had  many  aliases,  and  for 
years  had  subsisted  on  the  credulity  of  the 
public,  whom  a  plausible  tongue  and  a 
good  education  enabled  him  to  gulL 

He  was  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for 
fifteen  years,  to  the  great  glee  of  David 
Roberts,  who  blessed  the  lucky  chance 
which  had  taken  him  to  Waterloo  Station 
on^  his  way  to  visit  a  sick  relative  at 
Wimbledon,  at  the  same  time  the  thief 
was  effecting  his  flight.  Congratulations 
showered  upon  Sir  Horace  Trevor  for  the 
marvellously  lucky  recovery  of  his  jewels ; 
and  ''  The  Eanee'a  Necklace "  was  a  nine- 
days'  wonder.  But  Godfrey  Spencer  was 
observed  to  be  remarkably  thoughtful  and 
subdued ;  and  in  a  few  words  he  explained 
to  his  friend  DabTmple  the  reason  why. 

"  You  were  quite  right,  old  fellow,"  he 
began,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh.  **  You 
told  me  that  my  careless  habits  would  get 
me  into  a  scrape  some  day,  and  I  shudder 
to  think  of  what  might  have  come  of  my 
losing  my  card-case,  and  leaving  my  desk 
open.  That  scoundrel  had  a  loaded  re- 
volver in  his  pocket,  and  my  uncle  might 
have  lost  his  life  for  the  sake  of  those 
jewels — ^and  all  through  me.  He  ran  a 
fearful  risk  when  he  was  alone  in  London 
with  that  desperate  fellow.  I  can't  help 
thinking  about  if 

^'^  All's  well  that  ends  well,"  suggested 
his  friend  consolingly. 

"But  it's  no  thanks  to  me  that  my 
uncle  and  his  property  are  safe,"  Godfrey 
returned  remorsefully.  "I've  had  a  lesson 
indeed,  this  time ;  and  it  will  be  a  warning 
to  me,  to  the  end  of  my  days,  against 
carelessness.  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf." 


AN  AUTHOR'S  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 


The  medical  officers  of  insurance  com- 
panies attach  much  importance  to  answers 
to  the  question  :  •"  What  sort  of  breakfast 
do  you  eat  i"  which  often  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  a  man's  habits.  If  the  reply 
be  "  a  poor  one,"  he  is  suspected  of  living 
an  unhealthy  life.  Be  he  author,  be  he 
tailor,  a  man  cannot  do  good  work  on  a 
poos  foundation ;  but  it  must  be  admitted 


that  the  breakfast  tables  of  some  working 
authors  would  have  no  attractions  for  a 
gourmand.  The  breakfast  of  Oeorge  Ban- 
croft, the  American  historian,  conaiBts  of  a 
little  fruitk  a  cup  of  chocokte,  an  egg,  and 
a  roll  He  does  not  believe  that  a  man 
can  do  good  bndn-work  on  a  fall  stomach, 
and  he  takes  nothing  more  until  dinner, 
when  his  literary  work  is  over.  The 
veteran  author  has  entered  upon  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  is  reported  to  go  up 
stairs  as  nimbly  as  a  youth. 

Emerson  was  more  orthodox  in  matters 
dietetic  He  drank  coffee  in  the  morning, 
tea  in  the  evening,  animal  food  once  a  day, 
wine  only  when  others  used  it ;  bat  always 
had  pie  at  breakfast.  It  stood  before  him, 
and  was  the  first  thing  eaten.  ''What is 
pie  for  if  not  to  be  eaten  t "  he  asked, 
when  somebody  told  him  it  was  not  good 
for  him.  Pie,  it  is  alleged,  shortened  his 
life.  Kate  Field  points  out  that  Emerson's 
rare  intellect  lost  its  balance  at  an  age 
when  Gladstone  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  are  still  at  work.  Still,  Emerson 
had  reached  such  "a  good  old  age"— he 
was  seventy-nine — when  he  passed  away 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  he  had 
shortened  his  life.  M.  Mignet,  the  historian 
of  the  French  Eevolution,  had  nearly  reached 
his  eighty-eighth  year  when  he  died.  He 
ascribed  his  extreme  old  age  to  sobriety  in 
eating  and  drinking;  the  habit  of  long 
walks ;  constant  and  congenial  w(vk ;  early 
hours,  and  perfect  contentment  with  a 
small  income. 

Perhaps  the  most  common,  as  well  as 
the  most  serious,  complaint  from  which 
authors  suffer  is  dyspepsia.  This  was  the 
curse  of  Garlyle's  life,  and  is  believed  to 
have  been  caused  by  an  insufficient  and 
faulty  diet^  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
oatmeal  cake.  He  suffered  from  add 
digestion  and  flatulence ;  a  condition  in 
which  the  mind  is  especially  prone  to  be 
depressed.  No  thinking  person  reading 
his  life  can  fail  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  influence  of  dyspepsia  on  the 
developement  of  his  character.  He  was 
gloomy,  unsocial,  taciturn,  and  intensely 
irritable;  he  could  not  sleep;  he  coold 
not  bear  noise ;  and  he  required  absolate 
silence  whilst  working.  The  gloomy  view 
which  he  took  of  the  constitution  of 
modem  society  was  a  reflex  of  the  mental 
depression  due  to  bad  digestion.  His 
railings  and  waOings  over  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times  in  whi<^  he  Uv^,  Us  hope- 
leeiosess  of  any  improvement,  and  his  mean 
opinion  of  all  the  Uterary  men  and  women 
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with  whom  he  came  into  contact,  were  due, 
in  part,  to  indigestion. 

De  Qnincey  snfifored  from  the  same  com- 
plaint His  tastes  were  a  little  tronblesome 
to  the  servant  who  prepared  his  repast 
Coffee,  boiled  rice  and  milk,  and  a  piece 
of  matton  from  the  loin,  were  the  materials 
that  invariably  formed  his  diet  The  cook, 
who  had  an  audience  with  him  daily,  re- 
ceived her  instructions  in  silent  awe,  quite 
overpowered  by  hie  manner,  for,  had  he 
been  addressing  a  Dachess,  he  could 
scarcely  have  spoken  with  more  deference. 
He  would  coudi  his  request  in  such  terms 
as  these : 

"  Owing  to  dyspepsia  afflicting  my  sys- 
tem, and  the  possibility  of  any  f^ditional 
disarrangement  of  the  stomach  taking 
place,  consequences  incalculably  distressing 
would  airise  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  in- 
crease nervous  irritation  and  prevent  me 
from  attending  to  matters  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance,  if  yon  do  not  remember  to 
cut  the  mutton  in  a  diagonal  rather  than 
in  a  longitudinal  form." 

The  cook,  a  Scotchwoman,  had  great 
reverence  for  Mr.  de  Quincey  as  a  man  of 
genius,  but  after  one  of  these  interviews 
her  patience  was  pretty  well  exhausted, 
and  she  would  say : 

'*  Weel,  I  never  heard  the  like  o'  that  in 
a'  my  days.  The  body  has  a'  awfu'  sicht 
o'  words.  If  it  had  been  my  ain  master 
that  was  wanting  his  dinner  he  wad  ha' 
ordered  a  hale  tablefu'  wi'  little  mair  than 
a  waff  0'  his  arm ;  and  there's  a'  this  claver 
aboot  a  bit  of  mutton  nae  bigger  than  a 
prin.  Mr.  de  Qoinshey  would  mak'  a 
gran'  preacher,  though  I'm  thinking  a 
hantle  o'  the  folk  wouldna  ken  what  he 
was  driving  at." 

De  Quincey,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  many  others  were  all  fond 
of  tea.  Hazlitt's  indulgence  in  it  led  to  his 
being  called  "Pimpled  Hazlitt"  by  his 
opponents.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years 
of  his  life,  Hazlitt  never  touched  any  other 
liquid  but  tea.  During  the  previous  four 
or  five  years  he  used  to  drink  large  quan- 
tities of  cold  water.  I  have  frequently 
seen  him  take  four  or  five  quarts  while 
sitting  after  sapper,  which  was  his  favourite 
meal  Wine,  and  all  fermented  liquors  he 
had  forsworn  before  I  knew  him,  and  he 
religiously  ke|>t  to  his  resolution.  This, 
he  used  to  say,  was  the  reason  "vrtiy  Black- 
wood%  people  called  him  "Pimpled 
Hazlitt,"'  thus  holding  him  up  to  the 
wctfld  as  a  dranr  drinker.  Had  they  told 
Mothix^  bui  tlie  truth'  oC  him,  they  would 


not  have  made  him  out  to  the  world 
as  anything  worse  than  he  really  was, 
and  he'  did  not  deserve  to  pass  for  any- 
thing better.  Whereas,  by  aecribing  to 
him  that  vice  which  was  the  farthest  re- 
mcivdd  from  his  actual  habits,  they  gained 
a  great  point  against  him. 

"  Had  I  really  been  a  gift  drinker  and  a 
sot,'' I  have  heard  him  say,  *' they  would 
have  sworn  I  was  a  milksop." 

Wordsworth,  like  Garlyle,  kept  a  very 
poor  table.  ''  The  WordsworthB  have  no 
regular  meals,"  wrote  Miss  Mitford,  *'  but 
go  to  the  cupboard  when  hungry,  and  eat 
what  they  want."  Wordsworth,  like 
Cardinal  Newman,  was  fond  of  sugar. 
When  he  visited  Charles  Lamb  at  his 
lodgings  in  Enfield,  one  of  the  extra  teas 
in  the  bill  was  charged  sixpence.  On 
Lamb  enquiring  what  this  meant,  the  reply 
was  that  **  the  elderly  gentleman,"  mean- 
ing Wordsworth,  "  had  taken  such  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  his  tea." 

The  great  authors  of  France  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  simple  in  their  habits.  Victor 
Hugo  was  thus  described  at  breakfast : 
^'  He  eats  slowly,  with  majestic  air,  masti-^ 
eating  his  food  like  an  old  lion.  You  feel 
that  he  is  a  man  always  in  good  health ; 
one  who  bathes  every  morning  in  cold 
water;  who  works  with  open  windows; 
who,  when  he  comes  home  in  winter  from 
the  Senate,  does  not  even  close  the  carriage 
windows.  He  seems  to  grow  no  older.'' 
B^ranger  limited  his  dafly  expenditure  to 
eight  shiUings  and  threepence.  He  began 
with  bread  and  milk,  and  never  drew  the 
line  for  the  general  total  until  he  had 
entered  his  last  sou  and  the  cause  of  its 
disbursement.  He  never  allowed  himself 
the  luxury  of  coffee  after  meals,  and  his 
only  drink  was  sugared  water.  His 
principal  food  came  from  the  fishmongers 
and  pork-butchers. 

A  writer  who  yields  to  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, either  in  the  quality  or  quantity 
of  his  work,  is  Elis^e  Beclus.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  on  his  great  "  Olographic 
Universelle,"  which  has  occupied  him  eight 
years,  and  will  probably  occupy  him  as 
many  more.  He  produces  a  number  every 
week,  a  volume  every  year,  and  has  never 
missed  being  up  to  time.  He  begins  his 
daily  task  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and, 
save  a  few  short  intervals  for  food  and 
exercise,  keeps  hard  at  work  until  eight  in 
the  evening.  He  is  a  very  moderate  eater, 
takes  Uttle  animal  food  and  no  wine,  and 
to  his  abstemious  habits  he  probably  owes 
his  excellent  health  and  capacity  of  sleep, 
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for  he  is  a  mm  of  alight  frame,  and  by  no 
means  robust 

Speaking  generallyi  authors  do  not 
study  healtL  They  work  until  they 
break  down.  Some  plead  that  they 
have  no  time  for  regular  meals  or  for 
recreation ;  others,  again,  are  so  ab- 
sorbed in  their  work  that  they  cannot 
tear  themselves  from  it  until  it  is  done. 
Wilkie  Collins,  for  instance,  confesses 
himself  a  sinner  in  this  respect  '*When 
a  man  is  '  old  enough  to  know  better,'  he 
generally  commits  some  of  his  most  flagrant 
indiscretions.  This  new  book,  *  Heart  and 
Science,'  so  mercilessly  excited  me,  that  I 
went  on  writing  week  after  week,  without 
a  day's  interval  of  rest" 

Eant,  the  German  metaphysician,  was 
one  of  tixe  few  men  of  note  who  made  his 
physical  state  a  subject  of  special  study 
and  of  scrupulous  care.  He  studiously 
investigated  the  means  of  preserving  health, 
and  diligently  practised  the  art  of  pro- 
longing life.  He  had  little  faith  in  the 
power  of  doctors  to  cure  the  ills  of  the 
flesh,  and  believed  that  they  might  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  unless  they 
occupied  their  time  with  the  study  ol 
chemistry,  galvanism,  and  new  discoveries 
in  science.  Segularity  in  eatiug,  drinking 
and  sleeping,  with  proper  recreation  after 
work,  he  esteemed  of  far  more  importance 
than  medicine,  because  they  prevent  sick- 
ness In  1778,  he  writes  that  his  con- 
stitution is  so  feeble  that  he  can  preserve 
his  health  only  by  means  of  great  uni- 
formity in  his  method  of  life,  and  in  his 
mental  state.  Five  years  after,  he  says 
that  a  hygienic  rule,  which  he  found  long 
ago  in  an  English  author,  had  been  adopted 
by  him,  namely,  that  every  person  should 
have  his  own  peculiar  way  of  being  healthy, 
which  he  cannot  alter  without  risk. 

It  would  not  be  safe,  however,  to  follow 
Kant's  method  of  living.  He  worked 
eight  hours  on  very  poor  food,  a  pipe  of 
tobacco,  and  a  cup  of  tea ;  but  he  made  up 
for  his  haste  at  breakfast  by  spending  an 
extravagantly  long  time  over  his  dinner. 
He  is  recorded  to  have  spent  three  hours 
over  this  event  His  biographer  tells  us 
that  for  many  years  he  ate  only  one  meal  a 
day,  but  that  with  a  keen  appetite.  The 
dinner  usually  consisted  of  three  courses, 
namely,  soup,  dried  pulse  with  fisb,  and  a 
roast,  together  with  a  dessert  of  cheese,  to 
which  fruit  was  added  in  summer.  He 
always  drank  wine  and  water  at  dinner, 
never  beer,  against  which  he  had  a  strong 
prejudice.     If  he  heard  of  any  one  who 


died  in  the  prime  of  life,  Kant  would  say, 
(•  he  probably  drank  beer,"  and,  if  the  m- 
disposition  of  a  person  was  mentioned,  he 
was  apt  to  ask :  "  Does  he  drink  beer  at 
night ! "  He  regarded  that  beverage  as  a 
slow  poison,  and  wine  as  absolutely  bene- 
ficial under  all  circumstances." 

Goethe  hated  tobacco  quite  as  strongly 
as  Kant  hated  beer.  The  poet  drank 
fifty  thousand  bottles  of  wine  in  his  life- 
time; but  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  explained 
that  Goethe  drank  "a  wine  which  his 
Eoglish  contemporaries  would  have  called 
water;  the  amount  he  drank  never  did 
more  than  exhilarate  him;  never  made 
him  unfit  for  work  or  society." 

Although  a  wrinkle  may  be  gained  from 
an  author's  method  of  living,  it  is  obviouBly 
impossible  to  draw  any  general  oondosioii 
Every  man  has  his  own  system. 

THE  TROTH  OF  GOT. 

By  0.  GRANT  FURLEY. 
A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTER& 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  LITTLE  later  in  the  evening,  Gaspaid 
appeared  at  the  Manse  with  a  book  in  his 
hands.  Thora,  who  had  seen  him  coming, 
hastened  to  open  the  door  for  him. 

**  Why  did  you  not  come  to  tea  when 
Mr.  Traill  asked  you  )"  she  exclaimed,  with 
some  irritation.  "  I  want  to  have  a  lesson 
to-night,  and  you  were  so  late  in  returning 
from  the  Stones  that  we  have  no  time, 
especially  since  you  have  wasted  an  hour 
in  going  to  your  hotel." 

*'Not  quite  an  hour,  mademoiselle/' re- 
turned Oaspard,  though  he  was  pleased 
that  she  should  care  so  much  about  his 
appearing.  *'And  I  wanted  to  go  else- 
where than  to  the  hotel — to  the  post-office, 
to  see  if  this  book  had  come." 

"  What  is  it  r' 

*'  Let  us  go  into  the  garden,  and  I  will 
show  you." 

They  passed  through  the  house  into  the 
narrow,  steep  strip  of  garden  ground  where 
a  few  hardy  flowers  battled  bravely  fo' 
existence  against  all  disadvantages  of  soil 
and  season.  In  one  corner  grew  two 
stunted  elder-trees,  so  bent  and  twisted  hj 
striving  to  escape  the  influence  of  the 
bitter  sea-salt  winds,  that  they  formed  a 
sort  of  rugged  bower.  A  rough  bench  wtf 
placed  in  the  shade  of  them,  and  Oaspard 
and  Thora  were  accustomed  to  sit  here 
during  those  so-called  French  lessons  which 
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took  npso  much  of  the  yoaDg  maa's  spare 
tima 

"  Tell  me  now  what  the  book  is,"  she 
aaked  again. 

He  took  off  the  paper  in  which  it  was 
wrapped,  and  showed  her  a  daintily  bound 
copy  of  Lamartine's ''  Graziellai" 

**  I  thought  you  might  like  to  have  it," 
said  Gaepard,  cUffidently.  '<  It  tells  a  story 
which  nearly  resembles  your  own — of  a  girl, 
a  fisher-maiden,  whom  a  young  Frenchman 
met  on  a  coast,  not  so  desolate  as  this,  per- 
haps, yet  not  more  befkutiful — at  Naples." 

''And  how  does  the  story  endt"  she 
asked,  with  some  interest. 

"  Sadly,  alas  1  as  I  hope  the  tale  of 
your  life  will  not  end.  Graziella  dies; 
Lamartine  weeps  for  her." 

Thora's  interest  had  died  away.  She 
picked  up  the  paper  that  had  enfolded  the 
book,  and  looked  at  the  post-marks  stamped 
upon  it.  Kirkwall,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  rest  she  traced,  each  name  speak- 
ing of  an  unknown  world  which  she  strove 
yainly  to  picture ;  at  the  last  came  "  Paris." 

''  Did  you  send  to  Paris  for  this  book  for 
me  % "  she  asked,  with  a  touch  of  awe  in 
her  voice. 

'*  Tes ;  I  knew  that  I  should  be  able  to 
get  there  the  most  beautiful  copy  that  was 
ever  published,  so  I  asked  a  friend  I  have 
in  Paris  to  send  me  one." 

She  touched  the  book  more  reverently 
now.  It  had  come  from  so  far ;  if  it  could 
speak  it  could  have  told  her  so  much! 
Distance  alone  could  touch  Thora's  imagi- 
nation. 

"And  have  you  ever  been  in  Paris  1" 
she  asked  Gkispard. 

"  Yes." 

"Tell  me  about  it — what  the  houses  are 
like,  what  the  people  do,  how  they  speak 
and  live.     It  must  be  all  so  strange." 

Gaspard's  own  acquaintance  with  Paris 
was  that  of  a  holiday-maker,  not  of  an 
inhabitant ;  so  the  account  he  gave  of  the 
great  city,  its  boulevards,  its  theatres,  its 
gardens,  was  full  of  light  and  colour,  and 
very  dazzling  to  an  inexperienced  miad. 

" Ah  !  If  I  could  see  it  alll "  sighed 
the  girl  when  he  had  finished. 

"In  some  ways  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as 
this  home  of  yours,  mademoiselle,"  Gaspard 
answered.  "To-day,  when  Mr.  Traill  and 
I  were  standing  in  the  great  circle,  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  anything  so  weird,  and 
strange,  and  lovely." 

"Do  you  really  care  for  the  Stones  of 
Stennist"  she  asked  in  bewildered  in- 
credulity. 


"Ah,  what  cold  words  you  usel"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man.  "  Yes,  I  care  for 
them;  they  fill  me  with  interest,  with 
reverence.  Yon  must  be  proud  to  live 
here,  where  all  around  there  are  so  many 
things  to  rouse  one's  curiosity  and  to 
interest  one's  imagination." 

"  Do  you  think  so  9  To  me  everything 
seems  so  old,  so  dead,  that  we  ourselves 
are  scarcely  alive.  You  see  Stromness 
now,  and  think  because  the  days  are  long, 
and  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  sunset  is 
scarcely  over  before  the  dawn  begins,  that 
it  is  beautiful, and  life  is  sweet;  but  if  you 
were  here  in  winter,  in  the  long  nights — 
nights  as  long  as  the  days  are  now — when 
you  sit  silent  for  lack  of  anything  to  speak 
of,  though  there  is  no  sound  but  the  sea 
raging  and  the  wind  blowing,  and  you  can 
think  of  nothing  but  the  chance  of  the 
boats  being  lost  at  the  fishing — then  you 
would  not  speak  of  beauty  or  interest. 
I  hate  it  all ;  I  should  like  to  live  in  such  a 
place  as  that  Paris  you  describe,  where  new 
streets  arise,  new  events  happen  every  day." 

"Oh,  ma  belle  Thora,  if  I  might  take 
you  there ! "  he  exclaimed,  passionately,  in 
French.  She  did  not  grasp  the  meaning 
of  his  words,  but  the  eagerness  of  his  voice 
brought  a  faint  flush  to  her  cheeks,  and  the 
passion  in  his  eyes  raised  a  questioning 
glance  in  her  own. 

"If  I  asked  you  to  go  to  France  with 
me,  would  you  do  so  t "  he  asked  after  a 
pause,  speaking  in  a  more  hesitating  and 
diffident  voice. 

"  To  France — with  you  1 "  she  repeated, 
slowly,  as  if  measuring  the  words.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  she  was  merely  revelling  in 
the  picture  they  brought  before  her — a 
fairy  picture  of  magic  delights,  vague,  but 
the  more  fascinating  for  that,  illumined  by 
such  a  sun  as  never  shone  in  earthly  sky. 
It  never  struck  her  as  possible  that  life  in 
France  might  be  the  same  in  its  essentials 
as  life  in  Orkney.  She  would  not  have 
believed  that  there,  as  in  her  own  home, 
were  labour,  weariness,  monotony ;  surely 
it  was  a  magic  land  of  light  and  joy.  Her 
habitual  restlessness  had  become  a  passion, 
which  had  now  concentrated  itself  into  one 
clear  desire — to  go  to  France,  the  one  place 
beyond  the  range  of  her  own  vision,  which 
was  more  to  her  than  a  name. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  to  Gaspard's  question, 
with  a  sigh  of  intense  longing,  "  I  would 
go  to  France  with  you." 

He  had  been  watching  her  face  eagerly, 
and  thought  he  read  in  it  a  battle  and 
a  conquest  in  her  mind.     He  had  himself 
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that  intense  reverence  for  family  ties  which 
is  so  natural  to  a  Frenchman,  although  it 
seems  to  a  Briton  exaggerated  and  unreal. 
He  could  not  have  severed  himself  from 
his  mother  and  sisters,  even  from  his 
master,  who  was  also  his  adviser  and 
friend,  without  a  wrench  that  would  have 
been  agonising;  and  while  he  believed, 
though  without  fully  realising  its  depth, 
in  Thora's  indifference  to  the  little  town 
where  all  she  could  remember  of  life  had 
been  passed,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she 
could  not  part  from  the  old  man  who  had 
brought  her  up,  and  the  kindly,  ignorant 
woman  who  had  nursed,  and  petted,  and 
worshipped  her,  without  intense  pain.  If, 
he  argued,  he  who  was  a  man  of  the 
world  (he  thought)  clung  so  closely  to 
home  and  kindred,  this  simple,  untaught, 
northern  girl  must  feel  the  bond  in  an 
intenser  form. 

So,  reading  Thora's  face  by  the  light  of 
his  own  mind,  he  thought  that,  idmost 
unwillingly,  she  allowed  love  for  him  to 
conquer  love  for  those  who  had  tended  her 
infancy  and  cherished  her  youtL 

"  Yes,  I  could  go  to  France  with  you," 
said  Thora. 

Gaspard  put  his  own  interpretation  on 
the  words. 

*'  Then  you  love  me,  my  angel ! "  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  passion  in  which  awe  had 
not  yet  given  place  to  triumpL  "Is  it 
not  impossible)  Am  I  not  mad  to  think 
that  all  I  dared  to  hope  for  has  been  given 
to  me ;  that  you,  my  beautiful  Thora,  my 
northern  star,  love  me  and  will  be  my  wife  f 
Say  it  again,  ch6rie,  or  I  shall  not  dare  to 
beUeve  you.  Say  that  you  will  come  with 
me  to  my  own  land,  to  show  all  there  how 
great  a  treasure  I  have  found  in  these 
lonely  islands." 

She  looked  a  little  bewildered,  even 
distressed,  by  his  words. 

'*  Then  you — ^love  me  1 "  she  asked,  du* 
biously. 

"  I  adore  you,  I  worship  you,"  he  cried. 
"  I  give  myself  up  to  you ;  I  am  yours  for 
ever.  Take  my  life,  Thora,  and  do  with  it 
what  you  will.  It  is  yours  now ;  yours  to 
rule  as  long  as  I  live  :  only  give  me  your 
love." 

He  was  kneeling  before  her  now,  his 
dark  face  lightened  to  unwonted  beauty 
by  the  earnestness  and  passion  of  his  soul. 
What  woman  is  thwe  but  must  feel  a  re- 
sponsive thrill  when  such  love  is  offered  her ; 
when  a  man  lays  his  life  at  her  feet  and 
bids  her  rule  it  as  she  will)  She  was 
moved   from  her  usual  egoism.      For  a 


moment,  at  least,  she  desired  to  tender 
gift  for  gift 

"  I  love  yon.  I  will  do  whatever  you 
bid  me,"  she  murmured. 

Lovers  are  a  class  by  themselves — ^not 
pervious  to  the  ai^uments  or  amenable  to 
the  laws  that  rule  the  rest  of  the  world — 
and  it  seems  a  part  of  their  inevitable 
destiny  that  their  wishes  should  come  into 
collision  with  the  wishes  of  parents  and 
guardians.  Thora  Sweynson's  guardian 
was  no  exception  to  his  class. 

''You  want  to  marry  Thora!"  he  re- 
peated, in  utter  bewilderment,  when,  an 
hour  later,  Gaspard  sought  him  out  and 
told  him  of  his  wishes.  "1  never  thought 
of  such  a  thing,  or  I  need  not  say  that  I 
should  never  have  allowed  you  to  come  so 
freely  about  the  Manse.  You  must  your- 
self perceive  how  impossible  such  a 
marriage  is." 

The  minister  was  surprised,  and  irritated, 
and  everything  else  that  elders  usually  are, 
when  a  young  man  and  a  maid«i,  who 
have  been  thrown  together  day  after  day, 
show  how  well  they  have  liked  each  other^s 
society.  One  would  think  that  love  was  an 
experience  utterly  foreign  to  young  hearts, 
so  phenomenal  do  these  worthy  souls  seem 
to  consider  its  appearance. 

''  I  do  not  see  the  impossibility  of  the 
marriage.  I  am  not  rich,  but  my  salary  ia 
sufficient,  and  my  mother  can  add  to  my 
income.  I  ask  no  dowry,"  said  the  young 
Frenchman.  "  Why  is  the  marriage  im- 
possible ) " 

"  For  many  reasons.  First,  there  is  the 
difference  of  religion " 

"  That  need  not  emp^cher — how  do  you 
say  it  1 — ^hinder,"  cried  Gaspard,  losii^  his 
English  in  his  excitement.  ''I  care  not 
for  creeds,  I  will  adopt  the  belief  of  you 
and  Thora  without  hesitation." 

"Do  you  think  I  would  permit  that, 
sir?"  returned  the  minister,  sternly. 
"Bad  as  your  religion  is,  it  is  the  only 
one  in  which  you  do  believe,  and  I  should 
encourage  you  in  a  sin  if  I  advised  yon  to 
adopt  another,  though  a  purer  worship,  to 
gratify  a.  mere  earthly  passion,  and  not 
from  any  conscientious  conviction." 

"But  then,  convince  me ;  I  am  ready  to 
believe  all  you  tell  me.  You  have  alrMdy 
told  me  often  of  the  errors  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  I  believe  it  all ;  I  will  believe  that 
you,  and  you  alone,  know  the  truth.  Do 
not  let  this  stand  between  Thora  and  me." 

"  It  must ;  and  I  should  mock  the  G^d 
I  serve  if  I  professed  a  moment's  belief  in 
the  sincerity  of  your  conversion.     Beean- 
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tatioD,  had  it  been  heartfelt,  would  have 
shown  itself  before  so  powerful  an  earthly 
motive  came  to  induce  it.  As  Thora's 
guardian,  I  refuse  my  consent  to  her 
marrying  you." 

*'Then,  monsieur,"  replied  Oaspard  with 
perfect  respect,  but  with  equal  firmness, 
"  I  must  remind  you  that  you  are  not  the 
father  of  Thora,  that  you  appointed  your- 
self to  be  her  guardian,  and  that  you  have 
thus  no  right  to  control  her  actions.  I 
have  informed  you  of  my  wishes  as  a 
matter  of  respect,  and  I  should  be  grateful 
if  you  consented  to  them ;  but  your  refusal 
does  not  affect  my  determination  to  make 
Mademoiselle  Thora  my  wffe." 

Mr.  TraUl's  face  flushed,  and  he  rose 
from  his  chair  as  if  to  order  the  young 
man  to  leave  his  house ;  but  suddenly  he 
resumed  his  seat,  and  letting  Gaspard 
finish  what  he  had  to  say,  replied  to  him 
with  somewhat  sarcastic  gravity : 

*'  It  was  scarcely  necessary,  sir,  to  con- 
sult me  when  you  had  already  determined 
to  set  my  authority  at  defiance.  But  that 
is  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered. 
How  old  are  you  1 " 

"Twenty -three,"  answered  the  young 
man,  feeling  some  surprise  at  the  question, 
and  at  the  sudden  change  of  tone  on  the 
part  of  the  questioner. 

"I  do  not  know  much  about  modern 
French  customs,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  law  of 
marriage — that  article  in  the  code,  I  mean, 
which  forbids  a  man  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  contracting  a  marriage  without 
the  consent  of  his  parents.  Are  your 
parents  acquainted  with  your  intention, 
and  do  they  approve  of  it  t " 

Gaspard  was  taken  aback ;  he  had  not 
thought  of  this  point. 

"  My  father  is  dead,  and  I  have  not  yet 
informed  my  mother  of  my  wishes,"  he 
answered,  briefly. 

"Then  I  should  suggest  your  doing  so 
before  taking  any  further  steps  to  gain 
them." 

"  Sir,  we  are  in  Britain,  not  in  France  ; 
the  Scottish  marriage  law  prevaOs  here, 
not  the  French.  No  power  on  earth  can 
prevent  my  marrying  Thora." 

"  Tou  would  then,  I  presume,  take  her 
to  France  1 " 

"Yes." 

"  Knowing  that  the  moment  you  stood 
on  French  soil  your  marriage  would  be 
invalid,  as  being  contracted  without  the 
knowledge,  or  against  the  will  of  your 
surviving  parent.    Thora  would   not  be 


your  wife  there;  you  would  be  free  to 
desert  her,  to  marry  another  woman  if  you 
chose.  No  one  would  reproach  yon ;  your 
action  would  be  lawful" 

"  Monsieur,  do  you  take  me  for  a  coward 
—a  villain  1" 

"  I  take  you  for  a  Frenchman." 

"  Suggest  nothing  against  the  honour  of 
my  nation,"  cried  Oaspard,  with  some  of 
the  magniloquence  of  youth. 

"  You  are  right ;  I  have  no  right  to 
apply  a  general  prejudice,  however  well 
founded,  to  a  particular  case.  But  I  know 
you  to  be  a  very  young  and  very  passionate 
man,  whose  love  for  a  beautifid,  penniless, 
and  ignorant  girl,  may  endure,  but  more 
probably  will  fade  in  a  few  months,  either 
from  absence  or  satiety.-  I  am  bound  to 
protect  Thora's  interests,  and  to  prevent 
her  forming  any  tie  that  is  not  legally 
binding." 

*'  You  wrong  me,"  cried  Gaspard.  "You 
understand  neither  me  nor  my  love.  I 
cannot  be  false  to  Thora,  I  love  her  too 
well;  but  if  I  could,  my  honour  would 
forbid  my  treating  her  as  you  suggest. 
The  law  of  honour  is  more  powerful  with 
me  than  the  Code  Napoleon." 

"Very  fine  words,"  said  the  minister, 
"  and  likely  to  impress  young  people,  and, 
maybe,  lead  them  to  their  destaruction ; 
but  when  one  has  got  to  middle  age,  one 
knows  that  an  ounce  of  law  is  worth  a 
pound  of  honour  and  a  hundredweight  of 
love,  especially  in  dealing  with  human 
passions.  I  am  not  a  married  man  myself, 
but  I  have  given  some  attention  to 
observing  the  married  state,  and  my 
impression  is  that  it  derives  its  permanence 
from  the  fact  that  having  once  entered  it, 
no  one  can  get  out  of  it  without  more 
scandal  and  expense  —  especially  ex- 
pense— than  they  care  to  risk.  Nothing 
tends  to  forgiveness  of  each  other's  faults 
more  than  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be 
worse  for  oneself  not  to  do  so — the  feeling 
that,  being  tied  together,  each  has  to 
make  the  l^st  of  the  other." 

"  This  may  be  very  true,"  exclaimed 
Gaspard,  impatiently,  interrupting  the 
minister's  meditations  on  the  philosophy 
of  marriage;  "but  it  has  no  immediate 
interest  for  me.  I  leave  you  to  your 
thoughts,  and  to  the  reflection  that  you 
have  done  your  best  to  separate  twoheartft 
that  love  each  other,  but  also  with  the  as- 
surance that  your  efforts  will  not  succeed." 

"Hush,  young  man,  you  are  too  im- 
patient," replied  Mr.  Traill,  returning  to 
the  subject  in  hand.    "You  young  folk 
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think  that  life  is  to  paaa  like  joa  moon 
sailing  across  the  sky ;  bat  we,  who  kave 
BO  often  seen  the  stoim-clouds  gather  over 
it  and  hide  its  light,  may  well  be  more 
weatherwise  than  you.  See,  I  will  give  in 
more  than  I  intended  to  do.  You  are  a 
pleasant-spoken  young  fellow,  and  I  like 
you,  foreigner  and  Papist  though  you  are. 
Besides,  Thora  may  as  well  wed  the  man 
of  her  fancy,  if  it  be  possible.  Write  to 
your  mother,  tell  her  what  you  desire, 
and,  if  she  consents  to  your  marrying 
Thora  Sweynson,  I  will  wed  you  myself 
and  pray  that  such  a  union  may  be  the 
means  of  freeing  your  soul  from  Boman 
darkness.  Thora  is  well  grounded  in  the 
faith,  poor  lass ;  I  taught  her  the  Shorter 
Catechism  myself.  Mind,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  expect  that  Madame  Earache  will 
yield  to  your  wishes ;  but  if  she  gives  her 
consent,  I  shall  not  withhold  mine.  Does 
this  satisfy  you ) '' 

Gaspard  said  '^Yes,''  and  thanked  the 
old  man,  but  rather  ruefully.  He  knew, 
now  the  question  had  been  brought  before 
his  mind,  what  were  likely  to  be  a  French- 
woman's views  on  the  subject  of  a  daughter- 
in-law  without  a  "  dot."  But  he  wrote  an 
excited  and  passionate  letter  to  his  mother, 
describing  Thora  in  glowing  terms,  and 
praying,  as  for  some  heavenly  boon,  for 
her  consent  to  his  marriage  with  his 
divinity.  He  used  every  superlative  ex- 
pressing bliss  and  woe  to  describe  what  his 
condition  would  be  according  as  his  prayer 
was  granted  or  refused,  and  addressed  pre- 
mature words  oi  gratitude  to  a  mother  who, 
he  was  sure — so  he  said,  though  he  really 
felt  but  little  certainty — Gloved  her  son  too 
well  to  blight  his  life  by  frowning  on  his 
love.  In  short,  he  wrote  the  letter  of  a 
very  young  man  who  was  very  much  in 
love,  and  sent  it  to  a  woman  of  fifty — a 
woman  of  the  world,  a  woman  who  had 
never  in  all  her  life  encountered  an  emo- 
tion in  herself  or  another  which  her  will 
could  not  subdue. 

She  had  received  another  letter  from 
Gaspard  only  three  days  before  the  arrival 
of  the  one  telling  of  his  love  for  Thora 
Sweynson,  and  on  reading  the  second,  she 
proceeded  to  answer  the  first  as  if  the 
other  had  not  reached  her.  Her  reply  was 
as  follows : 

*'MON  FlLS  BIEN-AlMi;, 

''It  is  with  joy  that  I  learn  that 
the  repairs  of  the  Belie  Armande  are  now 
near  to  completion,  and  that  you  may  hope 


soon  to  quit  for  ever  the  desolate  island  in 
which  fate  has  compelled  you  to  pass  so 
long  a  time.  You  have  shown  great 
courage  in  your  banishment,  never  goql- 
plaining  of  the  inconveniences  for  which 
you  must  have  suffered  so  much;  bat 
dwelling  rather  on  the  picturesqueness  of 
your  surroundings.  Alas!  thepictniesqne 
is  always  the  uncomfortable  I  You  have 
shown  courage  and  patience,  and  I  honour 
you  for  it ;  but  you  will  never  again  be 
expected  to  display  such  heroism.  1  have 
arranged  a  marriage  for  you  with  Sophie 
Meudon,  and  her  father  will  not  wish  to 
risk  the  life  of  his  son-in-law.  Made- 
moiselle Sophie  has  just  returned  iron 
school ;  she  is  just  seventeen,  blonde  as 
an  angel,  very  amiable,  and,  tiiongh  not 
beautiful,  '  tr^s-gentille.'  She  will  have  a 
good  dowry,  and  her  father,  who  regards 
with  admiration  your  talent  and  industry,  is 
ready  to  embrace  you  as  a  son-in-lavr.  I 
congratulate  you,  in  advance,  on  the  good 
fortune  you  are  about  to  enjoy.  A  mother's 
happiness  is  to  see  that  of  her  children. 
Barbe  and  Lucie  (who,  though  they  do 
not  know  that  Mademoiselle  Meadon  is  to 
fill  that  relation,  already  adore  her  as  a 
sister)  send  you  the  assurance  of  their  un- 
alterable afifection.  I  give  you  a  thousand 
embraces.     Your  very  devoted  mother, 

"  HifeLtoE  Harachk" 

To  this  letter  was  appended  a  postscript, 
written  as  if  in  haste  and  distress  of  mind: 

"  Your  second  letter  has  just  arrived. 
It  has  shocked  me,  plunged  xne  in  the 
deepest  afflictioa  I  am  not  more  severe 
than  other  mothers  towards  the  follies  of 
youth,  but  the  idea  of  your  marrying  the 
barbarian  and  heretic  with  the  unpronounce- 
able name  is  deplorable.  It  would  be  im- 
possible under  any  circumstances;  it  i> 
ten  times  impossible  now  that  your  fatare 
is  arranged  for.  I  insist  that  you  give  np 
all  thought  of  such  a  marriage.  I  do  not 
consent  to  it ;  I  shall  never  consent  to  it. 
Be  assured  of  this.'' 

Now  Beady,  price  Sixpence, 
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CHAPTEB  ZXXIV. 

"I  SAW  notfaing — abaolntely  QOtluDg," 
Bud  Lance.  "All  I  know  is  that  Madge 
gave  a  startled  017  and  fell  toiwivd 
tainting.  Her  nerrea,  I  shoold  say,  were 
Dver-atnmg — she  has  been  far  from  well 
lately,  yon  know — and  aha  fancied  she 
saw  Bomething.  It  was  a  thousand  pities 
she  attempted  the  foneral  aeirice." 

The  Yicar  Iiad  come  to  Lance's  aid  in 
the  choTohyard,  and  between  them  they 
had  got  Uodge  down  to  her  carriage,  and 
thence  homo.  Anived  at  home,  she  had 
gone  from  one  fainting  fit  to  another  during 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  now,  weak 
and  exhansted,  lay  upon  her  bed  while 
Sic  Peter  and  Lince  together  discaseed 
the  strange  occurrence. 

Sir  Peter  echoed  Limce'a  regret.  "  Yes, 
a  thousand  pities,"  he  said,  ptuhing  back 
hia  chair  and  indulging  In  a  brisk  trot 
ronnd  the  room,  "  bnt  IVe  no  doabt  she'll 
be  all  right  again  by  the  morning ;  a  good 
night's  rest  works  wonden" — this  was 
said  at  Lance's  elbow,  "And  the  little 
.  trip  to  Italy  is  jnst  the  very  thing  she's 
needing "  —  this  was  sud  at  the  door. 
"  I  say,  Lance ! " — here  he  came  bock  at 
a  ran  to  Lance's  elbow  once  more,  with 
a  look  on  his  face  which  proclaimed  a 
aerioos  snbject  for  thought  on  hand  now. 

Lance  looked  at  him  absently.  He  was 
leaning  forward  as  he  sat  gazing  dreamily 
into  the  fire.  His  appearance  was  scarcely 
that  of  a  happy-hearted  bridegroom  who 
expected  to  oaTe  his  happiness  crowned 


Sir  Peter  was  determined  to  hare  the 
whole  of  bis  attention. 

"I  say,  Lance,"  be  said  again,  rauing 
his  voice,  "  I  do  hope  tbey'U  remember ' 
to  onmuffle  that  beU  at  Uia  church;  it 
would  be  dreadful  if  they  started  yoor 
wedding-peol  to-morrow  with  a  muffled  C." 

Then  be  set  off  on  tramp  again  once 
more. 

"  Oh,  they'll  think  of  it  right  enough. 
The  men  are  supposed  to  have  an  idea  or 
two  about  their  work." 

"  I  think  I  had  better  send  down  a 
message  in  the  morning  to  make  sure — or 
two,  perhaps ;  one  to  the  Vicar,  and  one 
to  the  verger  I " 

Here  be  paused  in  his  quick  march  for  a 
moment  in  front  of  his  writing-table,  as  if 
intending  there  and  then  to  despatch  his 
notes  to  Yicar  and  verger.  He  took  up 
a  pen,  felt  its  nib,  then  laid  it  down  and 
rubbed  bis  eyes. 

"  The  truth  of  it  is,  I'm  horribly  sleepy," 
he  said,  deprecitinglr,  as  if  the  fact  called  - 
for  an  apology.  "  I've  bad,  on  the  whole, 
a  busy  day — a  busy  and  exciUng  day,  I 
might  say." 

Lance  roused  himself  from  his  jeverie. 

"If  I  were  yon,  I  should  go  to  bed. 
You'll  have  lots  to  do  tomorrow,  you 
know." 

Sir  Peter  rubbed  hia  eyes  again. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose,  o£E  and  on,  there  wilt 
be  a  good  deal  on  my  hands,"  he  said, 
complacently,  "  and  one  can't  do  without 
sleep  altogether." 

"  I  wouldn't  try  if  I  were  you.  It's , 
past  two " 

"  Yes,  and  I  most  be  up  early.  I've  ' 
told  Simmonds  to  call  me  at  five.  And 
by  the  way.  Lance,  don't  you  think  an 
awning  should  be  put  up  from  the  church . 
to  the  gatel — it  might   rain,  yon  know. 
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By  ihe  way,  I  wonder  if  it  will  rain ;  I'll 
juit  tap  tha  barootater  again." 

''This  oaa  oataida  your  bedroom  door  is 
more  inafcwartliy  tfajui  this,  and  hare's 
yont  lamp,  Uncle  Peter/'  aaid  Lance, 
faeilitatiDg  as  far  as  possible  the  old 
gentleman's  departure. 

Half-way  up  the  stain  he  paasedi  calling 
to  Lance  over  the  balaaters.  *'  I  say,  Lance, 
I  suppose  there  really  is  nothing  to  keep 
me  up  any  longer  1  Madge  is  redly 
coming  round  all  right,  ian't  she  ?  " 

''  Lady  Judith  said  she  left  her  asleep 
half-an-hour  ago,  and  her  maid  has  gone  to 
bed  in  the  next  room — there  can  be  no- 
thing to  keep  you  up.     Good  night." 

Sir  Peter  went  a  step  or  two  higher,  then 
came  to  a  standstill  again.  "And  you 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest  about  that 
bel),  Lance/'  he  said.  '*I  shall  go  to 
sleep  with  it  on  my  mind  and  think  of  it 
the  very  first  thiog  in  the  morning,  so 
don't  you  trouble  about  it." 

But  Lance  made  no  reply  this  time. 
He  had  gone  back  to  the  study,  and  his 
gloomy  thoughts  swooping  down  upon 
him  once  more,  his  ears  were  shut  to  Sir 
Peter's  voice. 

He  leaned  moodily  against  the  mantel- 
piece, staring  into  the  live  coals — his 
thoughts  a  turmoil  so  far  as  the  present 
was  concerned,  and  a  blank  as  to  the 
future. 

What  was  it  that  had  changed  Madge 
so  much  of  late  ?  What  was  the  reason  of 
her  extraordinary  terror  in  the  church- 
yard, and  above  all,  why  was  it 
that  she  had  failed,  in  response  to 
his  direct  appeal,  to  give  pledge  for 
pledge,  and  reciprocate  trust  with  trust  1 
These  were  the  uppermost  of  the  doubts 
which  presented  themselves  for  solution. 
But  below  these,  sounding  a  deeper  note, 
were  other  doubts  and  questions  equally 
difficult  ^0  answer.  Did  this  marriage 
that  he  was  about  to  contract  with  Madge 
really  promise  happiness  in  the  future  for 
her  or  for  him,  or,  to  put  it  on  a  lower 
ground,  even  contentment  and  satisfaetion) 
Had  he  been  wise  in  thus  yielding  to 
Uncle  Peter's  wishes  1  Was  not  the  past 
too  real,  too  living  for  it  to  be  hurried  in 
this  way  into  its  grave  of  oblivion  1 

The  fire  burned  low ;  the  lamp  on  the 
table  grew  dim  while  these  thoughts,  in 
slow  procession,  trooped  across  his  brain. 
The  room  was  a  large  one ;  it  seemed  all 
shadows  at  the  farther  end,  save  where 
the  half-open  door  admitted  a  faint  patch  of 
lamplight  from  the  dimly-lighted,  outer  haXL 


Across  lUa  laint  patch  of  light  then 
suddenly  fell  a  stronger  gleam  as  from  a 
lamp  carried  by  hand.  A  tremulous  haad, 
too,  it  must  have  been,  for  the  gleam 
wavered  ;  now  high,  now  low,  it  fell  upon 
the  floor. 

<'  It's  Uncle  Peter  back  again/'  thooght 
Lance,  leaving  his  leaning  posture  at  the 
fireplace  and  going  to  the  door. 

But  in  the  doorway  he  paused,  as- 
tonished to  see  not  Sir  Peter  but  Madge 
descending  the  broad  flight  of  statrs  in 
some  long,  trailing  white  gown. 
.  His  first  thought  waa  tluit  she  was  walk- 
ing in  her  sleep;  a  second  look  undeceived 
him.  Her  steps  were  too  rapid  and  un- 
steady for  those  of  a  sleep-walker,  also  her 
eyes  had  not  the  fixed,  staring  eiq^resaion 
of  a  dreamer,  but  were  bright  and  dancing. 
The  light  of  her  lamp  thrown  upward  on 
her  face  emphasized  its  pallid  wanness, 
framed  in  a  cloudy  halo  of  short,  dusky, 
dishevelled  hair. 

"Why,  Madge,  what  is  it?"  he  cried, 
advancing  to  meet  her  and  taking  the  lamp 
from  her  hand. 

*'I  have  something  to  say  to  you— some- 
thing I  must  say  at  once — to-night,  for  I 
cannot  live  through  another  night  with  it 
unsaid,"  answered  Madge,  in  low,  unsteady 
tones,  as  she  passed  in  front  of  him  into 
the  library. 

He  followed  her  in  simple  blank  astonish- 
ment. He  set  down  her  lamp  on  a  side 
table  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Say  on,  dear,  if  it  must  be  said/'  he 
answered,  kindly. 

And  standing  thus  fkcing  her,  and  look- 
ing down  into  her  troubled  face,  he  was 
struck  with  the  havoc  which  aleepless 
nights  and  anxious  days  had  wrooght  in 
her.  Madge,  at  her  best,  would  never 
have  been  a  beauty ;  but  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  see  her  pfquante,  radiant,  fall 
of  animation  and  spirits.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that  aught  but  years  of  actual 
bodily  suffering  could  have  sharpened  ber 
features  in  this  fashion,  traced  such  rings 
round  her  eyoB,  and  lines  of  care  abont  her 
mouth. 

Her  eyes  did  not  meet  his  as  they 
stood  thus.  They  went  wandering  hither 
and  thither,  now  to  the  dark  corners  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  anon  to  the 
half-opened  door  with  a  searching,  terrified 
look  in  them. 

"What  is  itj  Madge T*  he  asked. 
"  What  do  you  think  you  see  there  1"  ^ 

And  then  another  fear  took  possession 
of  him.     This  might  be  the  first  stage  ot 
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some  delirious  fever.  The  right  course 
would  be  to  get  her  as  quickly  as  possible 
back  to  her  room« 

He  took  her  hands  in  his. 

'*  Wouldn't  it  be  better  bo  get  back  to 
your  rooniy  Madge,  and  try  for  some 
sleep  ?  "  he  asked.  **  To-morrow,  you  can 
tell  me  anything  you  like,  you  know." 

Madge  did  not  seem  to  hear  him, 
though  he  could  feel  her  thrill  to  his 
touch!  Her  eyes  were  still  wandering 
from  corner  to  comer,  the  terror  in  them 
deepening. 

*'  Do  you  see  anything  1 "  she  asked, 
presently,  in  a  frightened  whisper. 

*' Nothing  —  absolutely,"  he  answered, 
the  impression  that  she  was  suffering  from 
delirium  growing  upon  him.  "Come, 
Madge,  let  me  see  you  up  the  stairs  again 
to  your  room.  It'll  soon  be  morning ;  try 
and  get  an  hour  or  two  of  sleep." 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  up 
in  his  face. 

"  Sleep  ! "  she  repeated.  "  I  tell  you 
there  will  be  no  sleep  for  me  till  I've  told 
you  the  truth — the  whole  truth  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ! " 

She  looked  down  on  his  hands  which 
still  dasped  her  cold  trembling  ones  in  a 
warm  grasp,  and  suddenly  bowed  her  head 
over  them  and  kissed  them  passionately. 

^<  Oh  dear,  dear  hands ! ''  she  cried, 
brokenly,  "  how  can  I  speak  words  which 
wiU  make  them  grow  cold  as  death  to  me  1 " 

Lance  grew  alarmed. 

"  I  don't  think  anything  you  could  tell 
me  would  bring  that  about,  Madge,"  he 
answered,  gravely;  but  fox  all  that  his 
heart  quaked  for  what  her  tale  might  be. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  piteously. 

*•  Not  if  I  were  to  tell  you— that  it  was 
I  who  drove  Jane  Shore  out  of  the  house 
and  sent  her  to  her  death  ? "  she  asked, 
bringing  out  the  words  with  difficulty,  and 
with  many  a  pause  between  them. 

His  hands  let  go  at  once. 

"  What  1 "  he  cried,  hoarsely,  and  he 
recoiled  a  step,  staring  at  her  blankly. 

Madge's  breath  came  in  gasps. 

^*  It's  true  1  It's  true  1 "  she  cried,  bring- 
ing out  her  words  now  in  a  rush.  ''I 
found  out  her  secret,  and  flashed  it  out  on 
her  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  in  the  picture 
placed  opposite  the  mirror  in  my  boudoir ; 
and — and — ^you  know  the  rest." 

And  the  confession  made  now,  she  sank, 
trembling,  into  a  chair  which  stood  near, 
coveringlier  face  with  her  hands. 

Lance  drew  a  step  nearer.  His  face  had 
suddenly  grown  hard,  white^  rigid. 


*'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  telL  me 
what  that  secret  was,  and  how  you  found 
ib  out  9 "  he  asked«  in  a  voice  that  matched 
his  face. 

Madge  drew  her  hands  from  her  face, 
looking  up  at  him  wonderingly.  Was  this 
Lance's  voice,  with  a  ring  of  iron  in  it,  in 
place  of  its  usual  mellow  kindliness  1 

His  set  face  repeated  his  question. 

Then  Madge,  with  trembling  lips,  and 
in  a  tone  so  low  that  it  sank  at  times  to  a 
whisper,  repeated  the  story  which  the 
newspaper  paragraph  had  told.  Once  or 
twice  she  nearly  broke  down ;  it  was  a 
hard  story  to  tell  to  the  man  standing 
there  facing  her,  with  arms  folded  on  his 
chest,  and  white,  set  face. 

Only  once  he  interrupted  her  to  ask  the 
question  who  had  possession  of  the  news- 
paper now.  But  that  one  interruption 
nearly  brought  her  story  to  an  abrupt  ending, 
and  it  was  with  many  a  halt  and  a  voice  tbat 
threatened  to  fail  her  altogether,  that  she 
resumed  and  told  the  finish  of  that  ill-fated 
night  of  the  ball — Jane  Shore's  visit  to  her 
room,  and  her  farewell  threat. 

Lance  drew  a  long  breath  as  she  finished 
speaking,  but  said  never  a  word. 

She  clasped  her  hands  together,  looking 
up  piteously  into  his  faca  "  Ob,  Lance ! " 
she  cried,  ''  do  not  look  at  me  like  that — 
speak  to  me,  tell  me  you  forgive  me  now 
that  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  !  " 

His  face  grew  harder  stilL  "Will  your 
telling  me  the  whole  truth  raise  her  from 
the  dead  and  give  her  back  to  me  1 "  he 
asked  in  harsh,  cold  tones.  Then  he  turned 
his  back  on  her  and  went  towards  the 
door. 

She  sprang  after  him  and  laid  one  hand 
on  his  arm.  "Lance,  Lance,"  she  cried, 
passionately,  "  do  not  leave  me  like  this ! 
We  must  not  part  in  this  way  1 " 

It  was  easy  to  read  her  sentence 
in  his  eyes.  They  said  plainly  enough : 
'^Everything  is  at  an  end  between  us! 
All  I  ask  of  yon  now  is  to  keep  out  of  my 
sight  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  ! " 

"Speak  to  me,  speak  to  me,"  she 
implored,  "one  word,  just  one  word  of 
kindness  or  pity  1 " 

"  Kindness  1    Pity  1 "  he  repeated. 

Madge's  head  drooped.  "I  know,  I 
know,"  she  said,  "what  you  would  say — 
that  I  had  neither  kindness  nor  pity 
for  her.  But  if  you  did  but  know  what 
I  have  suffered,  what  I  do  suffer *' 

Her  voice  gave  way,  though  her  eyes 
were  dry.  She  bowed  her  head  on  the 
hand  which  clutched  his  arm. 
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"You  could  not  help  forgiving  me  if 
you  only  knew  how  I  have  been — how  I 
am  punlflhed/'  she  went  on,  piteously. 
"  She  has  kept  her  word ;  she  atood  behind 
me  in  the  cnurchyard  to-night;  the  fol- 
lowed me  home  and  sat  beside  my  bed ; 
she  came  down  the  stairs  with  me." 

She  broke  off  for  a  moment,  then  sud- 
denly lifted  her  face  to  his  once  more. 

<*Look  in  my  face,"  she  said,  humbly, 
pleadingly.  "You  can  see  what  I  have 
suffered  1 " 

His  words  came  stem  and  wrathful 
now: 

"  You  looked  in  her  face  and  saw  what 
she  had  suffered ;  but  did  that  teach  you 
pity  9 ''  he  asked,  striving  as  he  spoke  to 
release  his  arm  from  her  clasp. 

But  there  had  come  to  her  fingers  a 
strength  twice  their  own,  and  their  clasp 
did  not  loosen.  There  rose  up  in  her 
mind  some  faint  sense  of  injustice.  It 
seemed  as  if  her  great  love  for  him,  as 
well  as  her  suffering,  must  be  written  on 
her  face,  and  plead  for  her. 

"  You  do  not  know — you  do  not  under- 
stand," she  faltered,  then  broke  off. 

The  story  of  this  great  passionate  love 
of  hers  would  be  even  harder  to  tell  than 
had  been  the  story  of  her  mercilessness  to 
the  woman  who  had  threatened  to  frustrate 
that  love. 

"After  all  these  years "  she  began, 

then  broke  off  again. 

All  his  reply  was  the  endeavour  once 
more  to  unloosen  her  fingers. 

She  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  Oh,  Lance,  Lance,  it  was  for  you,  be- 
cause I  loved  you,"  she  cried,  passionately. 
And  then  tears  came  to  her  at  last,  and 
she  bowed  her  head  once  more  on  his 
arm. 

But  it  was  to  be  neither  rest  nor  hiding- 
place  for  her  now.  He  released  himself 
from  her  clasping,  trembling  hands.  For 
once  he  raised  his  voice. 

"Then  I  would  to  Heaven  that  you 
had  hated  me,  since  your  love  has  done 
this  for  me,"  he  said,  hotly,  turning  away 
from  her  towards  the  door  once  more. 

She  put  herself  between  him  and  the 
door. 

"Oh,  Lance,  Lance,"  she  implored, 
"don't  leave  me  thus;  only  say  you'll 
forgive  me,  or  if  you  cannot  do  that,  say 
you  will  try  to  in  the  years  to  come 
— some  day,  some  long  way  off,  perhaps." 

Then  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet,  crying  brokenly : 
"  Oh,  Lance,  Luice,  kill  me,  punish  me, 


do  anything  cruel  you  please  to  me,  bat 
only  tell  me  you'll  try  to  forgive  me  in  the 
years  to  come.  We  must  not  part  in  this 
way.  In  this  life  we  may  never  set  eyes 
on  each  other  again." 

He  put  her  clasped  hands  stretched 
upward  to  his  face  away,  and  passed  on  to 
the  door.  He  turned  and  gave  her  one 
farewell  look  as  she  crouched  on  the  floor 
in  her  tumbled  white  draperies,  her 
weeping  face  hidden  now  in  her  hands. 

"I  pray  Heaven,"  he  said,  in  low 
constrained  toDes  that  emphasized  his 
prayer,  "that  in  this  life  I  may  never 
set  eyes  on  your  face  again." 


OLYMPIA. 


The  connection  of  the  show  at  what  is 
rather  absurdly  called  **  Olympia,"  with  an 
Exhibition  of  Irish  industries  is  rather 
remote.  You  are  to  make-believe  a  great 
deal,  and  persuade  yourself  that  the  parade 
of  Kerry  cows,  and  the  horse  show  with  a 
leap  or  two,  have  taken  place  in  the  park 
of  an  Irish  mansion.  Then  you  are  farther 
to  imagine  that,  a  good  part  of  the  day 
being  left,  the  family  and  the  visitors  form 
themselves  into  a  committee  of  sports  and 
fill  up  the  time  with  a  sham  fight.  There 
is  an  old  tower  in  the  grounds,  as  there  is 
in  many  an  Irish  demesne.  Tius  is  held 
by  part  of  the  company  disguised  as 
Sepoys,  who  hoist  a  green  flag — not  Irish, 
we  are  assured,  but  Mahomedan.  Before 
fighting  these  Sepoys  amuse  themselyes, 
after  their  fashion,  with  jugglers'  tricks, 
and  a  dance  of  nautch  •  girls,  and  tent- 
pegging,  and  the  sword-dance  and  sach 
like  games.  Then  the  British  troops  come 
on;  there  is  a  skirmish,  the  Sepoys  are 
driven  in,  and  the  fort  is  stormed. 

The  thing,  of  course,  winds  up  with  fire- 
works, Eoman  fire,  wheels,  and  a  gas 
"good-night,"  with  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle. 

These  are  some  of  the  accessories  of 
what  "the  Press  unanimously  declares 
to  be  the  most  useful,  practical,  interesting 
and  attractive  of  all  the  Exhibitions." 
Comprehensive  enough,  and  attractive  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  "  assaults  of  arxnsi" 
and  to  those  who  like  a  "real  Irish 
piper" — a  little  man  in  green,  with  stockings 
and  knee-breeches,  and  buckled  shoes- 
playing  jiffs  on  pipes  which  have  a  bellows 
instead  of  the  Scotch  ''bag,"  and  are, 
therefore,  independent  of  the  month;  and 
who  enjoy  sitting  about  listening  to  the 
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really  fine  English  organ,  or  gathering 
round  the  young  lady  who  plays  on  a 
Limerick  piano. 

But  how  far  this  or  any  Exhibition  is 
useful  and  practical  is  a  question.  An 
Exhibition  is  for  a  nation  what  an  <'at 
home  "  is  for  an  individual  It  means  that 
you  have  put  your  house  in  order  and 
have  some&ing  to  show  which  it  is  worth 
peoples'  while  to  come  and  look  at.  This 
something  at  Olympia  is  not  the  sham 
fight,  or  the  theatre,  or  the  fireworks; 
these  are  just  like  the  public  singer  whom 
some  people  provide  for  the  additional 
delectation  of  their  guests.  What  friends 
come  for  is  not  the  singer,  it  is  me  and  my 
library,  or  picture-gallery  or  garden,  and 
the  talk  that  I  and  those  whom  I  bring 
together  are  able  and  willing  to  give  them 
a  share  in. 

So  to  Olympia  friends,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  pleasure  -  seekers,  come  to 
see  what  Ireland  is  doing  in  the  way  of 
manufactures.  And  this  is  unmistakeably 
*'  useful,  practical,  and  interesting,"  besides 
having  for  a  great  many  true  friends  of 
Ireland  the  charm  of  novelty.  Here  are  all 
kinds  of  things  made  in  Ireland,  and  just 
as  good  as  those  manufactured  over  here : 
sweetmeats,  from  Great  Britain  Street  and 
O'Connell  Street,  Dublin;  iron- work,  brass- 
fittings,  cutlery,  glass,  pottery,  marble. 
Even  calico,  as  good  as  the  best,  is  made  in. 
at  least  two  places — Portlaw,  near  Water- 
ford,  and  Drogheda.  But  of  all  the  Irish 
manufactures,  except  the  linen,  that  which 
is  beet  represented  is  the  woollen.  For  years 
'^  the  trade  "  has  known  that  exceptionally 
good  tweeds  are  made  in  Ireland ;  but  they 
have  not  communicated  their  knowledge  to 
their  customers.  Many  an  Englishman 
has  worn,  on  his  yearly  trip  to  the  Lakes, 
or  to  Scotland,  a  suit  of  '*  Irish  frieze^'' 
without  in  the  least  suspecting  where  the 
well-looking  stuff  came  from.  "Frieze," 
he  thinks  of  as  the  coarse,  weather- 
stained  stuff,  thick  as  a  board  and  almost 
as  unyielding,  which  is  the  pig-drover's 
ordinary  wear,  and  which  "Paddy  from 
Oork  "  is  supposed  to  trail  on  the  ground 
that  any  one  who  is  "blue  mouldy  for 
want  of  a  beating  "  may  step  on  it,  as  he 
walks  up  and  down  flourishing  his  shil- 
lelagh. 

Unhappily,  Irish  goods  had  got  a  bad 
name.  Mow,  is  a  long  and  sad  story. 
Ireland  has  always  been  managed  by  an 
'' Ascendency,"  who  looked  to  England  for 
support,  and  repaid  her  help  by  upholding 
everything  English.     That  was  all  fair; 


'  but  it  was  too  bad  when  they  went  on  to 
assert  that  Ireland  was  a  modem  Nazareth, 
out  of  which  it  was  impossible  that  any 
good  thing  should  come. 

Tears  ago,  talking  about  butter  with  a 
Bristol  salesman,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  I 
said : 

"  Well,  I've  had  so  much  '  mild  Water- 
ford,'  and  '  best  Cork,'  and  *  Clonmel '  of 
you,  that  suppose  I  have  some  of  that 
*  prime  Dorset '  for  a  change  % " 

"  You  can  if  you  like,"  ne  replied,  "  but 
if  you  do  you'll  be  eating  just  the  same  as 
you  had  last  time.  That's  *  best  Cork,'  oidy 
we  call  it '  Dorset.' " 

"  Why  1 " 

"Because  by  giving  it  that  name,  we  get 
a  penny  or  three-halq)ence  more  a  pound 
for  it,  that's  all.  You  see  nobody  believes 
that  the  Irish  can  make  the  best  butter. 
Why,  bless  you;  there's  more  'Dorset' 
sold  in  Bristol  alone  than  was  ever  made 
in  the  county." 

I  hoped  that  that  state  of  things  had  gone 
by,  that  "no  Irish  need  apply"  was  obsolete, 
at  least  so  far  as  eatables  went.  Bat,  no ; 
the  other  day  in  Cork,  looking  over  one  of 
the  largest  butter  concerns,  I  saw  a  hundred 
or  so  of  neat  little  white  firkins,  "  all  made 
in  Copenhagen,"  said  my  guide,  answering 
my  unspoken  enquiry.  "  And  when  we've 
filled  them,  we  sell  the  butter  as  Danish ; 
and  I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  at  some  of  our 
Irish  tip-top  hotels,  they  won't  eat  any- 
thing but '  Danish.' "  Below  there  was  a 
row  of  natty  French  baskets.  "Yes; 
these  we  fill  with  best  Brittany.  That 
brings  the  highest  price  of  all,  yet  every 
pound  of  it  comes  from  a  dozen  miles 
round  Cork." 

Then  the  second  and  third  qualities  are 
sold  as  "Irish,"  and  people  think  that 
the  Irish  can't  make  anything  worth  eat- 
ing or  wearing,  and  the  very  excellence  of 
their  productions  is  used  as  an  argument 
against  them. 

Olympia  ought  to  give  the  death-blow 
to  this  mischievous  nonsense;  ought  to 
put  an  end  once  and  for  ever  to  the  self- 
depreciation,  not  at  all  of  the  Socratic 
kind,  in  which  "the  classes"  in  Ireland 
have  so  long  indulged. 

Irish  woollens  have  made  their  way  in 
Australia  and  in  the  States ;  they  are  as 
popular  in  Austria  as  Irish  frieze  used  to 
be  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  and 
henceforth  no  Londoner  who  has  visited 
Olympia  with  his  eyes  open,  can  well 
be  Ignorant  of  the  different  kinds  — 
Mahony's,  of  Blarney, "  four-leaved  sham- 
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rock/'  trad«  aaark;  Clayton's,  of  Navan; 
O'firian'a,  of  Oork;  Athlone  WodleB 
Gompany;  Caledon  MHli;  Thomastown 
Mills ;  Laragh  Mills  at  Castleblayney ; 
bosidos  the  home-spun  woven  in  the 
cotti^es  by  the  psat-fire  daring  the  long 
winter  nights,  and  the  wet,  dreary  days 
when  nothing  can  be  done  on  the  land. 
There  are  stalls  of  this  homespun  inside 
the  Exhibition;  and  outside,  in  <Hhe 
Donegal  Tillage" — with  its  paper  walls 
coloured  to  look  as  if  buUt  of  big, 
irregular  stones,  and  its  thatch  that  ought 
to  be  roped  down  with  straw-bands 
weighted  with  big  stones,  and  the  hayrick 
and  peat -stack  in  the  yard,  and  the 
boundary  fence  of  the  same  material  of 
which  the  grotto  is  made — you  may  see  a 
homespun  weayer  at  work.  In  the  village, 
too,  you  may  see  the  dyeing.  You  may 
also  see  Timmins  of  Portadown,  weaving 
damask;  and  Bridget  Gildea,  of  Ardara, 
"  sprigging  "  handkerchiefs.  The  places  are 
as  unlike  as  the  workers — Portadown  in 
County  Down,  the  most  English  part  of 
Ireland,  a  bitter  Orange  centre ;  Ardara  in 
the  wildest  part  of  West  Donegal,  not  far 
from  the  Rosses,  that  black,  wretched,  low- 
lying  track  (ros  means  a  marshy  valley,  as 
it  does  also  in  Cornish)  which  suffered  so 
in  the  great  famine. 

The  Kerry  dairy  I  have  seen  thrice — 
twice  in  strawberry-time  (and  here  let  me 
tell  you  those  Irish  strawberries  and  Kerry 
cream  were  something  to  be  remembered) ; 
once  when  the  strawberries  were  replaced 
by  apricots.  This  time  it  was  night,  and 
to  sit  there  sipping  cream  and  chatting  to 
the  pretty,  fresh-coloured,  daintily-dressed 
Kerry  milk-maids,  amid  the  rush  of  the 
Switchback  "  Bally hooly "  Railway,  and 
in  the  twinkle  of  the  variegated  lampp, 
was  not  at  all  .unpleasant.  Those  milk- 
maids are  well  looked  after ;  they  all 
live  together  under  a  firm  yet  kindly 
superintendent,  Miss  Kirby,  and  have 
their  own  priest,  and  are  well  able  if 
they  please  to  hire  a  cab  on  Sundays 
to  see  their  friends,  seeing  that  they 
get  the  magnificent  sum  of  a  pound  a 
week.  Oh,  Canon  Bagot,  Canon  Bagot, 
grand  promoter  of  separators  and  creameries, 
and  all  other  new-fangled  ways  of  turning 
cream  into  butter;  I  never  happened  to 
come  during  one  of  your  lectures.  Had  I 
done  so,  I  should  certainly  have  asked  how 
you  expected  these  young  women  were  to 
settle  down  again  in  their  quiet  villages 
after  three  months  or  more  of  LondoD,  and 
the  adulation  of  *Arry  and  the  noise  of  the 
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Canadian  grand  tour,"  and  tiie  "  Bally- 
hooly"  Switchback  still  zinging  in  their 
ears. 

You  vuy  do  worse  than  buy  a  six- 
penny pot  of  Kerry  cream — I  can  testify 
that  it  will  keep  good  for  four  days*- 
and  a  pound  of  Kerry  butter  in  a  pretty 
carton  box;  and,  if  you  remember  the 
address,  you  may  order  your  next  couple 
of  fowls  from  Cummings,  of  Kingstown. 
He  will  also  send  you  Irish  eggSi  and  his 
dainty  little  boxes  are  so  clean  that  the 
idea  of  any  but  the  freshest  of  new-laid 
eggs  coming  out  of  them  is  preposterous. 
One  happy  change  had  passed  over  the 
Exhibition  between  my  July  and  my 
September  visit  In  July  a  Belfast  man, 
in  charge  of  a  tweed  and  serge  stall, 
answered  my  enquiry  :  '<  How  do  you  like 
the  placer'  with,  "Ugh,  it's  too  full 
of  Whitechapel  Jews."  How  these  gentry 
got  admission,  I  cannot  tell;  but  there  they 
were — (^ticians  who,  when  you  asked  if 
their  wares  were  made  in  Ireland,  candidly 
told  you  :  "  the  pebbles  of  the  spectacles  are 
ground  there ; "  bog-oak  sellers,  who  either 
did  not  know,  or  else  wouldn't  confess,  that 
the  little  brooches  and  such  like  are  not 
cut  out  of  oak  at  all,  but  are  made  in 
some  far  finer-grained  wood ;  musical  in- 
strument vendors,  whose  only  claim  to  a 
place  in  Olympia  was  that  they  were  "sole 
agents  for  Ireland  for  so  and  so's  harmo- 
niums." How  any  one  could  tMnk  that 
Irish  industries  were  promoted  by  allowing 
these  gentry  to  come  to  the  front  is  "  one 
of  the  things  that  no  fellow  can  under- 
stand." 

Why,  again,  should  Carson's  paint 
be  included  among  Irish  exhibits  1  And 
on  what  principle  has  the  Junior  Army 
and  Navy  Stores  a  stall  here  because  it 
has  a  branch  in  Dublin  1  Brophy  is  an 
Irish  name;  but  he  is  head-master  of  a 
London  Institute,  and  his  non- arsenical  wall- 
papers are  made  in  Manchester  Square. 
The  inevitable  soap,  of  course,  is  here; 
where  is  it  not )  Yet,  please  to  remember, 
there  are  at  least  two  stalls  of  Irisb-made 
soap,  and  that  Lewis  of  Dublin  is  a  first-rate 
perfumer  in  every  branch;  and  his  '*  Eblana 
Water"  — sold  on  his  stall — is  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  Eau  de  Cologne.  Doulton'a  ware 
is  sufficiently  known,  without  being  pushed 
to  the  front  at  Olympia.  Black-rock 
pottery,  and  that  made  at  Monkstown, 
also  near  Dublin,  should  have  filled  the 
whole  space,  along  with  that  Spanish-look- 
ing ware  which  Mr.  Yodrey  had  invented 
just  in  time  for  the  Dublin  Exhibition  of 
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1882.  Then  we  must  remember  that  the 
wall  plaqaes  and  ^'  sanitary  arrangements" 
bearing  the  name,  *' Jennings,  Lambeth," 
were  really  made  at  Eelleek.  Yoa  will 
not  see  any  of  these  on  the  BaUeek 
stall,  nor  will  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
see  any  of  the  highest  style  of  Belleek 
ware :  perhaps  the  managers  did  not 
like  to  trust  their  very  best  things.  Eat 
you  will  see  a  quantity  of  very  pretty 
teapots,'  and  cups,  and  cream-jugs,  and 
6pergnes  and  biscuit  figures,  none  of  them 
like  anything  else,  for  the  late  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, who  started  the  Belleek  works  in 
that  farofif  corner  just  where  Ulster  and 
Conn  aught  meet,  impressed  his  indivi- 
duality on  the  work  so  strongly  that  '*  his 
mark  "  still  persists. 

What  else  1  I'm  not  a  living  catalogue, 
though  I  hope,  if  I  was,  I  should  be  a  better 
one  than  that  sixpenny  deception  which  I 
was  deluded  into  buying.  Go  and  see  for 
yourselC  You  had  better  not  drink  any 
whisky.  I  am  not  a  teetotaler;  but  it  goes 
against  me  to  see  raw  spirits  sold  at  an 
Exhibition  stall,  and  young  girls  tossing  off 
their  glass  of  undiluted  fire-water.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  what  a  scene  it  would  be 
if  every  exhibiting  whisky-maker  retailed 
his  wares  in  like  manner,  and  the  stout- 
makers  as  well,  and  the  aerated- water  men. 

Buy  a  packet  or  two  of  Irish  toffee, 
and  half-a-dozen  cakes  of  "butter-Irish,'' 
and,  if  you  like  to  give  a  few  packets  to 
my  friend  Father  David's  Baltimore  boys, 
I  shall  not  quarrel  with  you.  Poor  lads  ! 
It  must  be  far  wearier  than  a  long  sea- voyage 
for  them  to  be  taken  from  fresh,  breezy 
Baltimore,  and  stuck  here  day  after  day  to 
make  a  pretence  of  mending  their  nets. 
The  Baltimore  fishery,  by  the  way,  shows 
what  may  be  done  by  helping  people  to 
help  themselves.  "I  won't  give  them 
money  doles,"  said  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  <<  but,  if  you  can  undertake  to  see 
that  they  spend  it  in  getting  boats,  I'll 
lend  them  some."  Father  Davis  undertook 
the  work — oh,  if  there  were  a  priest  like 
him  at  every  little  fishing  place  all  round 
the  island  1 — the  Baroness  lent  the  money ; 
the  boats  were  bought  and  rigged;  the 
fish  caught,  and  sold ;  the  loan-instalments 
punctually  repaid — ^^"Not  one  defaulter," 
the  Baroness's  man  of  business  told  me  last 
July — ^and  since  this  began,  Father  Davis 
has  got  Government  to  help  found  a  fishery 
school,  where  boys  from  every  part  of 
Ireland  are  trained,  and  then  sent  home 
to  help  their  neighbourhoods  to  better 
methods. 


The  great  famine  ruined  the  fisheries; 
and,  as  Ireland  never  got  anything  like 
the  same  help  in  the  way  of  bounties,  eta, 
which  was  ^iven  to  Scotland,  the  success 
of  that  Baltimore  experiment  ought  to  lead 
Government  to  go  in  extensivdy  for  in- 
telligent help  to  Irish  fisheries,  avoiding 
jobbery,  that  curse  of  Government  work 
all  the  world  over. 

There  has  been  jobbery  enough  over  what 
has  been  done.  At  a  lovely  place  on  the 
west  coast,  a  friend  of  mine  saw  a  fine  new 
pier,  forming  a  quasi  harbour;  and  was 
astonished  at  the  absence  of  boats. 

<<  What's  this  built  for ) "  he  asked  his 
guide. 

^' Faith,  sir,  it's  mighty  convenient  for 
Captain  Scratch,  who  lives  at  the  big 
house.  He  moors  his  yacht  there»  and  his 
friends  that  do  be  passing,  moor  theirs; 
but  divil  a  fisherman  uses  it,  for  there's  no 
fishermen  about  here  at  aU.'^ 

The  astute  Captain  Scratch  had  not  only 
secured  some  Government  money  himself, 
but  also  got  a  good  deal  out  of  the  priest, 
who  had  begged  hard  for  a  public  works' 
grant  for  the  parish.  StiU,  grants  of  any 
kind  are  better  than  ^'  charity."  Some  of 
the  islanders,  in  the  Arran  isles  for  instance, 
are  getting  quite  demoralised  with  doles. 
Their  best  friends,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt 
among  them,  strongly  deprecate  the 
begging,  and  insist  on  industries  being 
started— a  fishery  if  possible,  this  being 
much  needed  to  give  men,  who  at  present 
have  nothing  but  their  skin  "curraghs" 
(coracles),  a  fair  chance  against  the  out- 
siders who  have  decked  boat?,  and  can 
therefore  go  to  the  deep-sea  fishing 
grounds. 

Their  islands  are  fall  of  prehistoric 
remains,  and  beehive  huts,  and  old,  old 
churches.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  of 
their  exchanging  home-spun  for  shoddy, 
and  their  brogues  of  untanned  hide  for 
Northampton  or  even  Cork-made  boots. 

Boots  remind  me  of  Irish  tanning,  one  of 
the  decayed  but  still  surviving  industries. 
There  used  to  be  fifty  tanneries  in  Cork 
alone;  and  almost  every  village. had  one. 
They  fell  into  the  background  like  so  many 
things,  because  their  masters  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  times — neglected  the  new 
inventions  that  cheapen  cost  if  they  do  not 
improve  Uie  product.  For  a  while,  during 
the  Crimean  War,  Government  drew  a  good 
part  of  its  leather  from  Ireland ;  and  it 
would  be  a  usefol,  as  well  as  a  graceful 
thing,  if  Government  was  to  give  a  few 
contracts  in  the  sister  island. 
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Tnis  holds  good  not  of  leather  only.  There 
is  one  writing-paper  mill  in  Ireland,  one 
only  in  a  country  many  parts  of  which  are 
admirably  snited  for  the  manufacture.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  is  studded  with 
ruined  paper-mills,  killed  by  the  removal  of 
the  paper  duty.  If  Government  were  to 
insist  Uiat  at  least  the  paper  used  in  the 
Irish  Government  offices  should  be  Irish 
made,  the  Glondalkin  and  other  mills  would 
spring  into  life  again,  and  the  running  sore 
of  emigration,  which  is  draining  the  life- 
blood  out  of  the  land,  would  be  checked. 

So  you  see  there  are  serious  considera- 
tions involved  in  this  Olympia  show;  it 
is  an  effort  in  which  England  must  help, 
else  it  will  fail  as  other  efforts  have. 

Well,  "Olympia'*  will  do  good  by 
makine  Irish  industries  known  in  England. 
Aud  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  need  not  be 
afraid ;  Ireland  will  never  be  a  dangerous 
competitor.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one 
things  which  will  always  be  made  in 
England^  and  never  even  attempted  in 
Ireland.  But  the  Irish  will  have  more 
money  to  buy  these  if  the  industries  in 
which  they  used  to  excel,  and  which  still, 
despite  the  long  bad  times,  have  some  life 
in  them,  are  encouraged.  We  know  little 
of  the  best  Irish  scenery.  Everybody  has 
at  least  heard  of  Killamey,  and  the  Giants' 
Causeway ;  but  the  cliffy  of  Moher,  the 
Horn  Head,  the  caves  of  Lough  S  willy, 
and  Carrigan  Head — all  figured  in  the 
Keligious  Tract  Society's  ''Irish  Pictures," 
are  as  unknown  to  the  English  public  as 
are  the  Clonmacnois  crozier,  the  Ardagh 
chalice,  Saint  Molaise's  Gospel-case,  and 
the  other  art-treasures  figured  in  the  same 
volume.  The  author  of  these  "Irish 
Pictures"  apologises  for  saying  nothing 
about  "  Home  Eule."  Sarely  the  apology 
is  needless ;  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  we 
could  not  take  an  interest  in  Irish  scenery, 
and  Irish  antiquities,  ay,  and  in  Irish 
manufactures,  without  taking  sides  on  the 
Land  Question,  or  becoming  political  parti- 
sans. These  things  are  outside,  and  above, 
the  range  of  politics.  What  Ireland  has 
long  needed  is  to  become  "  the  fashion." 
It  has  always  been  just  the  reverse.  "  The 
Cinderella  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  is  too 
true  a  description  of  her  relation  to  the  rest 
of  our  islands.  Hence  discontent  and  rest- 
lessness. She  is  always  looking  for  the  Fairy 
Prince,  and  has  been  only  too  willing  to 
accept  pretenders  of  all  kinds.  Olympia 
may  help  her  to  that  position  which 
Scotland  has  held  in  '* Society"  ever 
since  George  the  Fourth  went  to  Edin 


bargh  and   strutted    about  in  Highland 
costume. 

The  Irish  are  much  too  imitative  ;  that 
is  why  they  have  joined  in  the  boycott 
against  their  country's  manufactures.  When 
they  find  them  popular  in  England,  they 
will  be  sure  to  discover  in  them  excellences 
hitherto  unnoticed.  A  sign  of  the  times  is 
a  series  of  articles  on  « Irish  industries," 
in  such  a  paper  as  Myra's  Journal.  A  few 
years  ago  one  would  as  soon  have  expected 
Myra  to  be  discussing  the  fashions  in  vogue 
in  the  planet  Mara.  Yet  now  Myra  writes 
with  an  evident  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  freely  scolds  the  Irish  for  their  want  of 
patriotism  in  this  matter  of  manufactures ; 
a  humiliating  contrast  to  the  determined 
way  in  which  Poles  and  Hungarians 
encourage  home  industry.  For  Londoners 
the  main  thing  is  to  be  sure  there  is  in 
Ireland  something  worth  encouraging ;  and 
on  this  score  one  who  has  seen  Olympia 
can  have  no  doubt  at  alL  Why,  the  art 
serges  from  Laragh  Mills  are  alone 
worth  a  visit — and,  as  for  Mrs.  Hart's  stall, 
have  not  so  many  Duchesses  ordered  her 
red  frieze  cloak  that  she  has  felt  warranted 
in  naming  it  'Hhe  Duchess  "  1 


SWANS. 


Though  the  old  coaching  house  with 
the  sign  of  the  Swan  with  two  Necks — a 
corruption  of  two  nicks,  alluding  to  the 
double  chevron,  the  peculiar  badge  of  the 
Vintners'  Company,  who  have  for  several 
hundred  years  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
keeping  swans  between  London  and  some 
miles  above  Windsor — has  long  ceased  to 
exist,  and  cygnets  no  more  figure  as  of 
yore  on  civic  bills  of  fare  on  Lord  Mayor's 
Day,  the  bird  itself  stUl  graces  the  Thames, 
and  yearly,  in  the  month  of  August^  the 
swan  markers  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the 
Dyers'  and  Vintners'  Companies,  ascend 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the 
young  birds,  a  custom  known  as  "  upping," 
which  has  become  corrupted  into  "hop- 
ping." 

Formerly  the  citizens,  in  gaily-dressed 
barges,  went  up  the  river  on  such  occasions, 
and,  landing  at  Barn  Elms,  partook  of  a 
cold  collation  and  danced  upon  the  grasa 
Even  so  late  as  1793  the  Companies  sent 
six  wherries  as  far  as  Marlow;  but  the 
number  of  swans  is  now  much  diminiehed, 
and  their  value  has  also  declined. 

Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the  romantic  stories 
of  mythology,  which  represent  Jupiter  as 
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haymg,  on  one  occasion,  assumed  the 
shape  of  this  graceful  creature,  the  swan 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  bird  Boyal, 
which  no  subject  might  possess  without 
licence  from  the  Crown,  which  was  only 
granted  subject  to  the  condition  that  every 
bird  in  a  *^  game  "  of  &wans  should  bear  a 
distinguishing  badge  of  ownership  on  the 
bilL 

The  protection  thus  specially  afforded 
would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  bird 
was  not  originally  a  native  of  the  British 
Islef,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  stated  that 
it  was  introduced  urom  Cyprus,  by  Eichard 
Coeur  de  Lion.  The  value  of  these  birds 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  days  when 
the  best  capon  sold  for  sixpence,  the  best 
hare  for  fourpence,  and  when  twelve  eggs 
fetched  but  a  penny,  the  price  of  a  swan 
was  fixed  at  four  shillings,  poulterers  being 
forbidden  by  proclamation  to  exact  any 
larger  sum.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Fourth  no  one  was  permitted  to  keep 
swans  who  was  not  possessed  of  a  freehold 
of  at  least  five  marks  yearly ;  and  by  an 
Act  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  persons  con- 
victed of  taking  swans'  eggs  were  liable  to 
a  year's  imprisonment  with  fine;  while 
stealing,  netting,  or  driving  the  birds  them- 
selves, was  punished  with  even  greater 
severity. 

Large  flocks  formerly  ventured  below 
London  Bridge,  and  in  1381-2,  ^'swannes^' 
which  thus  came  through  the  bridge  became 
the  perquisites  of  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower. 

Paulus  Jovius,  describing  the  Thameo^ 
1552,  says  that  it  "abounds  with  swans 
swimming  in  flocks,  the  sight  of  which  and 
their  noise,  are  very  agreeable  to  the  fleets 
that  meet  them  in  their  course." 

Leland,  in  his  Swan's  Song,  imagines  a 
Thames  swan. 

With  archbd  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling, 

sailing  down  stream,  from  Oxford  to 
Greenwich,  describing  the  various  places 
of  note  which  pass  before  her  view;  and 
Shakespeare  may  thus  have  seen  them 
"  proudly  rowing  with  oary  feet,"  and  so 
makes  York  compare  the  strength  of  his 
followers  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield  to  a 
swan  encountering  the  force  of  a  tidal 
stream : 

As  I  have  seen  a  swan, 
AVith  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  wave. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  com- 
missioners   were    appointed    specially  to 


control  the  swanneries  on  the  river  Witham 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  among  them  Dymoke 
the  champion,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
held  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby  by  tenure  to 
appear  armed  on  Coronation  Day,  and 
challenge  all  or  any  who  affirmed  that  the 
King  was  not  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Crown. 
Ordinances  were  drawn  up  by  these  com- 
missioners, in  conformity  with  which,  every 
swanherd  on  the  river  was  directed  to 
attend  the  King's  swanherd  when  required, 
and  all  owners  of  swans  were  to  have  their 
names  recorded  in  his  book ;  no  swanherd 
was  to  mark  a  swan  save  in  the  presence 
of  the  Eoyal  swanherd  or  his  deputy,  and 
the  nicking  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
cygnet  stage  of  existence,  when  tiie  young 
birds  were  to  receive  the  same  marks  as 
had  been  borne  by  their  parents  before 
them.  The  King's  swanherd  also  kept  a 
book  in  which  were  recorded  the  various 
swan  marks,  together  with  the  names  of 
all  owners  of  swans  and  their  swanherds. 
No  fewer  than  four  hundred  swans  appeared 
on  table  at  the  installation  dinner  of 
Neville,  Archbishop  of  York,  1464,  when 
the  birds  fetched  two  shillings  each,  "  being 
fourpence  less  than  the  price  of  a  prime 
fat  wether." 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  distinct  marks  were  recognieed 
by  the  Boyal  swanherd,  whose  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
whose  office,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  sometimes 
called  the  **  swanship."  The  mark,  usually 
consisting  of  annulets,  chevrons,  crescents, 
crosses,  initials,  etc.,  and  called  by  Sir 
Edward  Coke  ^'cigninota,"  was  cut  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  or  else  branded  with  a 
hot  iron  upon  the  upper  mandible;  and 
swans  of  a  certain  age  not  marked,  or,  as  it 
was  termed,  clear-billed,  became  Crown 
property,  except  in  certain  cases  when  a 
special  grant  conveyed  a  right  to  seize  and 
keep  any  adult  swan  which  might  not 
have  been  marked.  Thus  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  even  some 
of  the  Colleges,  are  still  privileged  to  keep 
what  are  usually  referred  to  as  *'  games  *' 
of  swans,  though  that  wise  lady.  Dame 
Juliana,  ha  the  Boke  of  S.  Albans,  assures 
us  that  we  ought  to  speak  of  "an  herde  of 
swannys."  The  city  of  Oxford  also  was, 
at  one  time,  possessed  of  a  swannery,  and 
Eton  College  still  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
keeping  swans  on  the  Thames.  The  Soyal 
swan  mark  is  composed  of  five  open  rather 
long  ovals,  pointed  at  each  extremity, 
and  has  remained   unchanged  since  the 
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commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third. 

The  Thames,  Trent,  and  Yare,  are  the 
chief  Engliih  streams  in  which  swans 
are  now  met  with;  but  many  of  the  old 
Abbeys  possessed  swanneries,  as,  for 
inatance,  the  one  at  Abbotsbary,  which,  at 
the  dissolution,  passed  to  the  Earl  of 
Ilchester,  on  the  water  called  the  Fleet, 
inside  the  GhesO  Bank,  on  the  coast  of 
Dorset.  This  swannery  seems  to  hare 
existed  for  centuries  without  any  material 
alterations,  and  in  the  reign  of  Eh'zabeth 
we  are  told  that  "the  premises,  wreck  of  the 
sea,  exception  from  the  power  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  m  this  manor,  the  water,  soil 
and  fishery  called  EastFlete^  and  the  flight 
of  swans,  called  the  game  of  swans,  yearly 
breeding,  nesting,  and  coming  there,  were 
held  by  John  Strangeways,  Esquire,  of  the 
Queen  in  chief.  Also  the  site  of  the 
monastery,  flight  of  swans  breeding,  etc., 
in  the  estuary  called  the  Flete  in  Abbots- 
bury."  The  swannery  now  contains  about 
eight  hundred  or  nine  hundred  birds, 
which  are  often  exceedingly  quarrelsome 
during  the  breeding  season,  when  fatal 
fights  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Cart- 
loads of  stubble  are  placed  by  the  keepers 
within  easy  reach,  ^om  which  the  nests 
are  built  Each  nest  contains  from  five  to 
eight  eggs,  and  the  cygnets,  when  a  month 
old,  are  marked  by  having  a  small  round 
hole  punched  in  the  web  of  the  foot. 

The  corporation  of  Norwich  exercises  a 
protecting  right  over  the  birds  found  in  the 
river  Yare,  and  the  swanpit  at  Norwich 
seems  to  be  the  only  place  now  existing 
for  fattening  cygnets  for  the  table. 

Yarrell  relates  that  early  in  the  month  of 
August,  the  swans,  fifty  to  seventy  in 
number,  are  collected  in  a  stew  and  fed 
with  barley ;  they  are  usually  ready  to  be 
killed  in  November ;  after  which  time  they 
lose  their  fat,  and  the  flesh  becomes  dark 
and  tough.  A  printed  copy  of  verses  is — 
or  was — usually  sent  with  each  bird,  con- 
taining a  recipe  for  cooking  the  swan, 
which  was  on  no  account  to  be  skinned. 

The  mute  or  domestic  swan  is  found  in  a 
wild  state  in  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as 
in  the  countries  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  Water  is  its  element,  and 
Bewick  writes  that  at  the  setting  in  of 
frosty  weather,  wild  swans  associate  in 
great  numbers,  and,  thus  united,  use  every 
eff'ort  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing, 
which  they  accomplish  by  constantly  dash- 
ing it  with  their  extended  wings.  While 
engaged  with  their  young,  swans  are  full 


of  spirit,  and  their  vigorous  wings  preserve 
them  against  the  attacks  even  of  the  eagle, 
and  it  has  been  said  that  a  fair  blow  from 
the  wing  of  a  swan  will  break  a  man's  leg. 
Swans  hare  been  known  to  Hve  as  long  as 
fifty  yearn,  and  so  fierce  are  they  when 
guarding  their  eggs  that  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  black  swans,  though 
little  inferior  to  themselves  in  size,  have 
been  killed  by  their  white  relations ;  one 
such  occurrence  took  place  in  the  Begenf  s 
Park,  and  is  thus  related  : 

"The  two  white  swans  pursued  the 
black  one  with  the  greatest  ferocity,  and 
one  of  them  succeeded  in  grasping  the 
other's  neck  between  its  mandibles,  and 
then  shook  it  violently.  With  difficulty  the 
black  srwan  extricated  itself  from  the 
murderous  grasp,  hurried  on  shore,  tottered 
forward  a  few  paces,  and  fell  to  die.  Its 
death  appeared  to  be  attended  with  great 
agony,  and  its  foes  continued  eaOing,  with 
every  feather  on  end,  up  and  down  towards 
the  spot  where  their  victim  fell,  seemingly 
proud  of  their  conquest." 

The  wild  swan,  or  Hooper,  is  not  un- 
frequently  found  in  England  during  severe 
winters.  The  birds  arrive  in  autumn  in 
large  flocks  from  the  North,  penetrating 
even  as  far  as  the  counties  of  Hants  and 
Sussex.  They  are  readily  tameable,  and  a 
curious  occurrence  is  related  with  reference 
to  some  which  bred  in  the  Zoolo^cal 
Gardens  in  London  in  1839.  Tlie 
cygnets,  when  only  a  few  days  old, 
were  sunning  themselves  on  the  margin  of 
one  of  the  islands,  while  the  parent  birds 
were  swimming  near.  A  carrion  crow 
made  a  descent  and  struck  at  one  of  the 
cygnets,  whereupon  the  old  male  swan 
came  up  in  an  instant,  seized  the  crow  with 
his  beak,  pulled  him  into  the  water,  and  in 
spite  of  all  resistance,  held  him  there  until 
he  died. 

Great  numbers  of  wild  swans  are  killed - 
in  Iceland  for  the  sake  of  their  down  and 
feathers,  being  ridden  down  with  horses 
and  dogs  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are 
somewhat  impeded  in  their  flight  through 
moulting.  It  is  said  that  they  can  fly  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  miles  per  hour, 
and  they  emit  a  note  resemblbg  the  word 
*^hoop,"  repeated  some  ten  or  a  dozen 
times,  which  sounds  alofb  like  a  trumpet- 
call.  The  impression  produced  on  the 
hearer,  however,  appears  to  vary,  for  while 
Montagu  assures  us  that  the  sound  re- 
minded him  of  the  "wild  swan's  death 
hymn,"  described  by  the  ancient  poetS| 
others  speak  of  it  as  resembling  the  notes 
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of  a  violin,  and  others  again  liken  it  to  the 
moaic  of  idlvery  bells. 

Sometimes  Polish  refugees  seek  the 
shelter  of  our  shores;  and  specimens  are 
fonnd  of  the  Polish  or  Immutable  swan, 
so  called  from  the  fact  of  the  young  ones 
being  white,  like  the  parents,  and  not 
passing  through  the  grey,  or  intermediate, 
state  of  plnmaga 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  the  black 
swan  of  Australia,  so  long  considered 
to  be  a  mjrth.  It  was  on  the  sixth 
of  January,  1697,  that  the  Dutch  nayi- 
gator,  William  de  Ylaming,  visiting  the 
west  coast  of  Zaidland  (Southland), 
sent  two  boats  to  explore  an  estuaiy 
which  he  had  discovered.  Four  black 
swans  were  caught  by  the  sailors,  while 
engaged  on  this  service,  at  the  mouth  of 
what  is  xiow  known  as  Swan  River,  West 
AastnJia-^-a  colony  which  has  adopted  the 
bird  as  its  armorial  devke-*and  two  of 
them  wove  taken  alive  to  Batavia.  Subse^ 
qaent  voyagers,  Oook  and  others,  found 
that  the  species  ranged  over  the  greater 
part  of  Australia ;  but  it  has  since  rapidly 
decreased  in  numbers.  Its  flesh  is  stated 
to  be  both  tough  and  flavourless. 

The  swan's  nest  consists  of  a  large  mass 
of  aquatic  plants,  often  piled  to  a  height 
of  a  couple  of  feet,  and  perhaps  six  feet  in 
diameter,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  hollow 
containing  tiie  eggs,  which  are  of  a  greyish- 
olive  colour.  If  the  water  threatens  to 
rifle,  more  material — wluch  the  male  bird 
brings  to  the  spot,  and  the  female  works 
in— is  added  to  ti^e  deposit  beneath  the 
eggs,  which  are  thus  gradually  raised 
beyond  the  risk  of  danger.  The  nests  are 
nsaally  found  upon  the  bank,  close  to  the 
water,  in  some  sheltered  spot^  and  generally 
on  the  shore  of  a  little  island.  During  the 
first  period  of  their  life,  the  young  swans 
mount  upon  their  mother's  back,  and  are 
80  conveyed  from  one  place  to  another,  the 
Pen,  as  the  female  bird  is  called  (the  male 
being  the  Gob),  either  lowering  herself  a 
little  in  the  water,  or,  otherwise,  assisting 
thefar  ascent  with  her  foot. 

So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save. 
Keeping  them  prisoner  underneath  her  wings. 

Henry  VL,  part  1,  act  v.,  scene  3, 

This  haUt  of  carrying  1^  young  has 
been  observed  in  the  case  of  many  other 
water  birds,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  homed 
grebe  in  IceUnd,  whose  young  have  been 
remarked  as  being  coneealed  beneath  the 
wings  of  the  parent  bird,  and  have  been 
seen  to  fall  thence  into  t&e  water  when  it 
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has  been  shot  The  family  continue  to 
associate  through  the  winter,  but,  under 
the  influence  of  returning  spring,  the  parent 
birds  drive  away  from  them  the  young 
brood  of  the  previous  year,  and  oblige  them 
to  shift  for  themselves. ^Shakespeare,  it 
will  be  remembered,  likens  our  island  to 
the  eyrie  of  the  royal  bird : 

I'  the  world's  volmne 
Oor  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest. 

Formerly,  when  a  swan  made  her  nest 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  rather  than  on  the 
islands,  one  young  bird,  called  the  ground- 
bird,  was  given  to  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
who  protected  the  nest;  a  money  con- 
sideration, however,  is  now  given  instead. 
The  matrimonial  engagements  between 
swans  are  kept  with  exemplary  fidelity, 
and  last,  it  is  said,  throughout  their 
lives. 

Swans  are  neither  strictly  vegetable 
feeders  like  geese,  nor  are  they  so  car- 
nivorous as  ducks,  occupying,  in  this  respect, 
a  position  somewhat  intermediate  between 
the  two.  Occasionally  they  will  seize  and 
swallow  small  fish  like  bleak  or  roach,  and 
in  the  spawning  season,  they  will  devour 
the  eggs  tin  they  can  eat  no  longer. 

The  swan  being  identified  with  Orpheus, 
and  being  called  also  the  bird  of  Apollo,  the 
god  of  music,  powers  of  song  have  been  often 
attributed  to  it,  and  as  often  denied.  It 
has  enjoyed  the  repute  of  wailing  a 
dirge  before  its  decease,  whose  echoes  die 
away  over  the  prostrate  form  which  has 
uttered  it 

Thns  on  Mseander's  flow*ry  margin  lies  ^ 
Th*  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

The  song  has  been  made  the  medium  of 
satire  : 

Swans  sing  before  they  die. 

Methinks,  'twere  no  bad  thing, 

Could  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

Shakespeare  makes  Prince  Henry  at  his 
father's  death  exclaim : 

'Tis  strange  that  death  should  sing ! 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death ; 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sin^ 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

King  John,  act  v.,  scene  7. 

It  is  said  to  have  a  soft,  low  voice,  plaintive 
if  monotonous,  and  Oolonel  Hawker  has 
printed  a  few  bars  of  swan  melody  formed 
with  two  notes  0  and  the  minor  third 
(E  flat);  and  the  musician,  it  is  added, 
k^t  working  his  head,  as  though  delighted 
with  his  own  performance.     But  the  late 
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Mr.  Waterton  had  onoe  the  rare  opportimity 
of  witnesilDg  a  swan's  death,  and  the 
silence  which  the  bird  maintained  convinced 
him  that  its  dying  song  is  nothing  bat  a 
fable,  the  origin  of  wmch  is  lost  in  the 
shades  of  antiquity. 

Swans  have  been  need  as  a  device  in 
heraldir;  a  white  swan  haviDg  been 
adopted  as  the  badge  of  the  House  of 
Cleves  from  the  well-known  legend  of  the 
Knight,  who  miraeolonsly  arrived  by  the 
Bhine  in  a  little  boat  drawn  by  a  swan, 
and  married  the  heiress  of  Oleves.  Formerly 
men  swore  by  the  swan,  as  they  did  also 
by  the  peacock  (by  ''  cock  and  pye  "),  and 
even,  according  to  Athenaas,  by  "cab- 
bages "  and  "  capers ; "  and  cmsaders  often 
took  the  swan  oath  on  setting  out  for  the 
Holy  Land.  Idathew  of  Westnuister  re- 
cords how  Edward  the  First,  then  Prince 
Edward,  went  to  the  Abbey,  where  were 
brought  in  solemn  pomp  before  him,  two 
swans,  gorgeously  caparisoned,  with  beaks 
eilt,  and  on  them  Uie  Ring  made  a  vow 
before  Heaven  and  the  swanp,  that  he 
would  march  into  Scotland  to  avenge  the 
fate  of  John  Gomyn,  and  punish  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Scots. 


PAYING  THE  PIPEE. 


4 


Although  the  energetic  and  ingenious 
Mr.  Augustus  Harris  succeeded  last  year 
in  galvanising  it  into  something  like  life 
again,  and  proposes  to  continue  his  en- 
deavours to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  more 
or  less  vitality,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that,  as  a  great  public  institution,  ItiJian 
Opera  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  prac- 
tically defunct.  Gone,  never  to  return, 
are  the  dajs  when  everybody  who  was,  or 
wanted  to  be  taken  for,  anybody  raved 
about  Malibran,  or  Pasta,  or  Grisi,  Eubini, 
Lablache,  Bonconi,  Alboni,  or  Mario.  Gone 
are  ^he  days  when  a  "box  at  the  Opera" 
was  almost  as  necessary  to  a  leader  of 
society  as  her  carriage ;  when  a  certain  air 
of  ezclusiveness,  impalpable  but  unmfs- 
takeable,  hung  about  stalls  and  crush- 
rooms  ;  when  Fops'  Alley  was  the  natural 
home  of  the  fashionable  lounger.  Gone, 
too,  are  the  simple  operas — gone,  or  put 
away  on  a  high  shelf  out  of  reach — in  which 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers  took  delight 
The  Donizettis  and  Bellinis  —  one  may 
almost  say  the  Sossinis  and  Meyerbeers  of 
our  youth — ^have  lost  their  admirers ;  and  of 
Verdi,  even,  but  two  or  three  works  remain 
attractive.     The  severer  German  school, 


with  its  elaborate  stage  settings,  seeuB  to 
accord  best  with  the  tastes  of  a  generation 
that,  frivolous  as  it  is,  affects  an  inteDsity 
and  seriousness  which  would  hardly  have 
suited  the  simpler  habits  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago;  while  the  necessity  for  appealing 
to  the  general  public,  whose  ideas  of  prices 
are  considmbly  less  lavish  than  those  which 
prevaUed  in  the  old  days,  has  made  itself 
felt  as  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the 
decay  of  that  old-fashioned  exotic,  Italian 
Opera.  The  conditions  of  its  growth  and 
ctdture  have  all  changed,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  once  -  flourishing  flower 
should  have  drooped  to  its  death. 

And  yet,  when  one  considers  the  matter 
more  closely,  it  becomes  evident  that 
another  factor  has  been  at  work,  to  which, 
more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  one  thing, 
is  the  decay  of  the  Opera  to  be  attxibnted. 
It  is,  perhaps,  rude  to  say  so,  bat  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  ruin  of  the  Opera  in 
England  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
Prima  Donna,  who,  naturally  enough  no 
doubt,  took  advantage  of  the  insane  com- 
petition in  which  managers  lost  their  heads 
and  their  money,  and  opened  her  month  so 
wide  that  she  absolutely  swallowed  eyeiy- 
thing  else  connected  with  the  business. 
Finally,  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
public  to  see  or  hear  but  the  one  or  two 
ladies  who  oould  command  their  own 
terms,  and  who  demanded  so  much  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  luckless  impre- 
sario to  pay  enoufih  to  provide  even  re- 
spectable accessories.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass  that,  on  the  nights  when  Madame 
Chose  or  Signora  Gosa  did  not  sing,  nobody 
went  to  the  theatre  at  all;  and  that,  on  the 
nights  when  they  did  appear,  the  expenses 
were  so  heavy  that  any  reasonable  profit 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  ample 
proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  amusing 
volumes  of  autobiography  which  Colonel 
Mapleson  has  recenUy  given  to  the  world. 
The  publication  of  one's  Autobiography,  or 
Memoirs,  or  Reminiscences,  is  one  of  the 
pet  crazes  of  the  day.  Never  was  there 
an  age  when  people  were  so  fond  of  seeing 
themselves  in  print ;  and  Colonel  Mapleson 
is  strictly  in  the  fashion  in  giving  ^  ^^ 
history  of  his  varied  experiences  as  a 
manager  of  Opera.  More  than  that,  the 
Oolonel  is  not  only  fashionable,  he  u 
amusing  as  well,  which  is  not  at  ail  nsoal ; 
and  knows  how  to  tell  a  good  story  » 
least  as  well  as  he  knows  how  to  manftg^ 
a  company  of  singers,  or  to  organise  ft 
grand  artistic  tour  of  the  world.  Andabore 
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all  things,  which  is  most  important  for  our 
present  purpose,  he  proves  for  us  to  demon- 
stration the  axiom  that  the  overpaying  of 
singers — especially  of  Prima  Donnas — ^has 
been  practically  the  ruin  of  Italian  Opera 
in  England  and  America.  In  Italy  itself, 
where  there  is  still  some  Opera  to  be  found, 
the  absurdity  never  attained  such  colossal 
proportions,  although  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Italian  salaries  which  Colonel 
Mapleson  mentions — such  as  five  pounds  a 
week  for  Mercadante,  the  composer  of  II 
Giuramento,  as  conductor ;  or  one  hundred 
pounds  per  night  for  Mademoiselle  Titiens 
as  **  star  /'  which  were  what  the  Colonel 
paid  at  the  San  Carlo,  in  Naples,  in  1863— 
ao  not  fairly  represent  the  figures  of  to-day. 
And  it  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the 
principal  extorters  of  the  pound  of  flesh 
have  not  been  Italians  at  all 

Signor  Mario  and  Madame  Grisi,  who 
were  certainly  two  of  the  greatest  lyric 
artists  the  world  ever  saw,  and  absolutely 
unapproachable  by  any  pair  of  dramatic 
singers  of  the  present  day,  received  from 
the  Colonel  three  hundred  pounds  a  week 
on  provincial  tours,  and  must  be  reckoned  to 
have  been  dirt  cheap  at  the  money,  for 
they  never  gave  themselves  airs,  were  most 
obliging,  and  would  have  sung  every  night 
if  the  manager  had  asked  them  to  do  so,  and 
"far  from  insisting  that  she  should  never 
be  called  upon  to  do  anything  that  was  not 
expressly  set  down  for  her  in  her  written 
contract,  Madame  Grisi  would  often 
volunteer  her  assistance  in  cases  where  it 
was  really  very  useful." 

The  manager,  in  some  of  his  later  per- 
plexities, and  when  he  contemplated  the 
prodigious  salaries  he  had  to  pay  and  the 
very  little  he  got  in  return  for  them,  must 
have  looked  back  with  something  more 
than  regret,  to  the  happy  days  when  such  a 
Prima  Donna  and  such  a  first  tenor  were 
the  backbone  of  his  company.  In  1872 
things  had  already  altered,  for,  as  Colonel 
Mapleson  waspayhig  Mademoiselle  Nilsson 
two  hundred  pounds  per  night,  Madame 
Patti — who  had  previously  been  content 
with  a  trifle  of  eighty  pounds  nightly — 
insisted  upon  receiving  two  hundred 
guineas,  and  from  about  this  time  the 
&ouble  began,  for  with  two  ladies,  neither 
of  whom  would  take  less  than  the  other, 
and  with  two  managers,  each  of  whom  was 
prepared  to  outbid  his  opponent,  common 
sense  and  simple  arithmetical  calculations 
of  possible  profits  gradually  retired  more 
and  more  into  the  background. 

And  at  about  this  time  Colonel  Mapleson 


having  engaged  a  tenor — "my  agent 
reached  Eome  before  Mr.  Gye,  and  secured 
the  prize,"  he  says — "at  the  reasonable 
rate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  month,  an 
American  agent  offered  the  prize  five  times 
as  much  after  his  successful  first  appearance ; 
an  offer  which,  as  the  gentleman  was 
already  under  contract  for  five  years,  made 
him  <  partially  unmanageable,' "  the  Colonel 
records. 

The  two  hundred  pounds  a  night  busi- 
ness for  a  Prima  Donna  went  on  for  some 
time,  and  that  amount  seemed  to  be  re- 
cognised as  the  legitimate  and  usual  pay- 
ment for  the  services  of  a  lady  of  the  first 
rank  in  the  profession,  and  in  1875,  Made- 
moiselle Titiens  went  to  America  for  a  series 
of  concerts  on  a  guarantee  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  per  night  and  half  the 
receipts  beyond  a  certain  amount  It  was 
not  apparently  until  Colonel  Mapleson, 
Madame  Patti,  and  the  United  States  came 
into  conjunction,  that  the  era  of  really 
frenzied  and  preposterous  salaries  fairly  set 
in,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  the  Colonel, 
having  nearly  arranged  with  Madame 
Patti  for  the  magnificent  sum  of  eight 
hundred  pounds  per  night,  was  obliged 
(to  prevent  Mr.  Henry  Abbey,  a  rival 
American  manager,  from  carrying  off  the 
lady)  to  raise  his  offer  to  a  "  cool  thousand ; " 
burdened  with  which  almost  impossible 
load  the  next  season  had  to  begin.  Singers 
and  actors,  it  will  be  remembered,  always 
ask  for  larger  terms  in  America  than  they 
can  get  here,  but  a  jump  from  two  hundred 
to  a  thousand  is  rather  startling,  especially 
when  we  learn  that  Madame  Nilsson  only 
raised  her  price  for  America  to  three 
hundred  pounds  per  night  Probably  the 
success  of  the  season  of  1882  had  made 
Colonel  Mapleson  indifferent  to  a  paltry 
hundred  or  two  per  night  For,  notwith- 
standing the  prodigious  salaries  which  he 
was  paying  to  some  of  his  singers,  the 
business  was  sometimes  fairly  profitable. 
Fourteen  thousand  dollars  were  taken  at 
one  performance  of  "  Semiramide  "  in  New 
York ;  and  "  Lucia,"  with  Adelina  Patti, 
drew  a  like  amount  from  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  ingenious  gentlemen  who 
delight  in  useless  little  exercises  in  arithme- 
tical analysis,  applying  their  great  minds 
to  the  calculation  of  the  amount  which 
was  paid  to  Madame  Patti  for  each  note 
she  sang,  discovered  that  each  note  in 
'^Semiramide"  was  worth  to  the  Diya 
forty-two  cents  and  five-eighths — a  state- 
ment which  was  promptly  contradicted  by 
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another  gentleman  of  the  same  tastes  in 
another  city,  who  pat  the  value  of  each 
note  at  thurty  cents,  and  also  stated  that 
"Lucia"  was  worth  forty-two  cents  and  a 
half  per  note. 

The  season  of  1883  began  in  New  York, 
and  Colonel  Mapleson  found  himself  and 
his  thou8and'pound-»-night  Prima  Donna 
vigorously  opposed  by  another  Opera  com- 
pany, at  the  head  of  which  was  the  enter- 
prising and  energetic  Mr.  Henry  Abbey, 
who  was  bent  —  or  so  the  Colonel  tells 
us — on  the  total  annihiUtion  of  Colonel 
Maplesoa  The  result  is  chronicled  in  one 
sentence :  **  Notwithstanding  the  success- 
ful performances  which  I  continued  to 
give,"  the  Memoirs  tell  us,  "the  receipts 
never  reached  the  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture— as  is  invariably  the  case  when  two 
Opera  houses  are  contending  in  the  same 
city,"  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  when 
absurd  competition  between  two  managers 
raises  the  expenditure  to  an  amount  with 
which  even  first-rate  business  cannot 
cope. 

Colonel  Mapleson  seems  to  think  that 
a  portion  of  the  blame  of  these  excessive 
salaries  must  be  attributed  to  Madame 
Adelina  Patti;  but  such  a  contention  is 
obviously  untenable.  Why  the  lady 
should  refuse  such  offers  as  were  made  to 
her,  even  though  the  fees  were,  as  the 
Memoirs  complain,  twenty  times  as  much 
as  was  thought  ample  by  Signer  Mario 
and  Mademoiselle  Titiens,  it  is  impossible 
to  see;  nor  is  Madame  Patti  to  be 
blamed  if,  instead  of  being  comparatively 
careless  on  such  points,  as  were  Made- 
moiselle Titiens  and  Signor  Mario,  ''no 
one  ever  approached  her  in  the  art  of 
obtaining  from  a  manager  the  greatest 
possible  sum  he  could  by  any  possibility 
contrive  to  pay."  The  criterion  of  the 
real  value  of  anything,  as  we  have  been 
often  told,  is  what  it  will  bring  in  the  open 
market;  and  if  Colonel  Mapleson  was 
left  during  the  New  York  season  with  an 
average  of  twenty-two  to  twenty-three 
dollars  per  night  for  himself,  after  paying 
Madame  Patti  her  thousand  pounds,  and 
'*  distributing  a  few  hundreds  among  the 
other  members  of  the  company,"  the  fault 
lies  in  the  system  of  wildly  outbidding  each 
other,  by  which  operatic  managers  played 
into  the  hands  of  any  popular  singer  who 
was  clever  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

^he  strict  business  principles  on  which 
'*  the  most  money-making  of  Prime  Donne  " 
oondncto  her  affairs,  or  has  them  conducted 


for  her,  are  very  plainly  shown  in  a  story 
which  Colonel  Mapleson  tells  so  well  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  allow  him  to 
speak  for  himself.  It  should  be  premised 
that  Madame  Patti's  nightly  thousand 
pounds  were  due  and  payable  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

*<0a  the  second  night  of  our  engage- 
ment " — at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  Boeton — 
"  we  performed  La  Traviata.  That  after- 
noon, about  two  o'clock,  Patti's  agent 
called  upon  me  to  receive  the  five  thoosand 
dollars  for  her  services  that  evening.  I 
was  at  low  water  just  then,  and  enquiring 
at  the  booking  office,  found  that  I  was 
two  hundred  pounds  short.  All  I  could 
offer  Signor  JVanchi  was  the  trifle  of 
eight  hundred  pounds  as  a  payment  on 
account 

"The  agent  declined  the  money,  and 
formally  announced  to  me  that  my  contract 
with  Madame  Patti  was  at  an  end.  I 
accepted  the  ineviteble,  consoling  myself 
with  the  reflection  that,  besides  otiber  good 
artiste  in  my  company,  I  had  now  dght 
hundred  pounds  to  go  on  witL 

"  Two  hours  afterwards,  Signor  Franchi 
reappeared. 

"<I  cannot  understand,'  he  said,  'how 
it  is  you  get  on  so  well  with  Prime  Donne, 
and  especially  with  Madame  PattL  You  are 
a  marvellous  man,  and  a  fortunate  one^  too, 
I  may  add.  Madame  Patti  does  not  wish 
to  break  her  engagement  with  you,  as  she 
certeinly  would  have  done  with  any  one 
else  under  the  circumstances.  GSve  me 
the  dght  hundred  pounds,  and  she  will 
make  every  preparation  for  going  on  the 
stage.  She  empowers  me  to  tell  you  that 
she  will  be  at  the  theatre  in  good  time  for 
the  beginning  of  the  operai  and  that  she 
will  be  ready  dressed  fai  the  costume  of 
Yiolette,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
shoes.  You  can  let  her  have  the  balance 
when  the  doors  open  and  the  money  comes 
in  from  the  outeide  public;  and  directly 
she  receives  it  she  will  put  her  shoes  on, 
and  at  the  proper  moment  make  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.'  I  thereupon  handed 
him  the  eight  hundred  pounds  I  had 
already  in  hand  as  thp  result  of  subscrip- 
tions in  advance.  '  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  good  luck/  said  Signor  Franchi,  as 
he  departed  with  the  money  in  his 
pocket. 

"  After  the  opening  of  the  doors  I  had 
another  visit  from  Signor  Franchi  By 
this  time  an  extra  sum  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  had  come  in.  I  handed  it  to 
my  benevolent  friend,  and  begged  him  to 
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cany  h  without  drimj  to  the  oblfgiog 
prima  donoa,  who,  hariog  received  nine 
hnndred  and  sixty  pounds,  might,  I 
thought,  be  induced  to  complete  her 
toilette,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  forty 
pounds  balanca 

"Nor  was  I  altogether  wrong  in  my 
hopeful  anticipations  With  a  beaming 
face,  Stgnor  Franchi  came  back  and  com- 
municated to  me  ihe  joyful  intelligence 
that  Madame  Patti  had  got  one  shoe  on. 
'Send  her  the  forty  pounds/  he  added, 
*  and  she  will  put  on  the  other.' 

'*  Ultimately  the  other  was  got  on ;  but 
not,  of  course,  until  the  last  forty  pounds 
had  been  paid.  Then  Madame  Patti,  her 
face  radiant  with  benignant  smiles,  went 
on  to  the  stage;  and  the  opera,  already 
begun,  was  contmued  brilliantly  until  the 
end." 

There  is  little  here  of  the  carelessness  in 
money  matters  which  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  artistic  mind. 
Madame  Patti  is  evidently  a  woman  of 
basiness,  and  looks  upon  a  bargain  as 
being  a  bargain  and  nothing  else.  And, 
after  all,  why  not  1  A  bird  in  the  hand  is 
safe,  but  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  hap- 
pen even  to  two  in  the  bush.  And,  talking 
of  birds,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Madame 
Patti's  parrot  had  acquired  what  Colonel 
Mapleson  calls  "  the  disagreeable  habit"  of 
crying  "  cash,  cash ! "  whenever  the  Impre- 
Eario  entered  Madame  Patti's  car. 

This  car  itself  affords  a  very  good 
measure  of  the  preposterous  scale  in 
yrhidb.  money  has  been  lavished  on  Prima 
Donnas,  and  furnishes  one  very  good  reason 
why  the  operatic  managers  who  have 
made  money  are  much  scarcer  than  black 
swans.  It  cost  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
and  was  fitted  up  with  an  ostentatious 
laxury  which  some  people  will  call  simply 
Billy,  and  others  positively  wicked.  Colonel 
Mapleson  describes  it  thus  : 

''  It  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  superb 
and  tasteful  coach  on  wheels  anywhere  in 
the  world.  The  curtains  were  of  heavy 
sDk  damask;  the  walls  and  ceilings  covered 
with  gilded  tapestry ;  the  lamps  of  rolled 
gold ;  the  furniture  throughout  upholstered 
with  silk  damask  of  the  most  beautiful 
material  The  drawing-room  was  of  white 
and  gold,  and  the  ceiling  displayed  several 
figures  painted  by  Parisian  artists  of 
eminence.  The  woodwork  was  of  sandal- 
wood, of  which,  likewise,  was  the  casing  of 
a  magnificent  Steinway  piano,  which  alone 
had  cost  two  thousand  dollars.  There 
were    several   panel  oil-paintings  in  the 


drawing-room,  the  work  of  Italian  artists. 
The  bath,  which  was  fitted  for  hot  and 
cold  water,  was  made  of  solid  silver.  The 
key  of  the  obiter  door  was  of  eighteen 
carat  gold.'' 

The  only  possible  excuse  for  such  mon- 
strous extravagance  as  this  is,  that  it  was 
intended  for  advertising  purposes.  From 
any  other  point  of  view  it  is  suggestive  of 
Bedlam. 

How  many  attendants  the  occupants  of 
this  Cleopatra's-galley  cm  wheels  required 
to  wait  upon  them  does  not  appear,  but, 
on  this  head.  Colonel  Mapleson's  account 
of  the  retinue  of  a  tenor,  who  is  certainly 
not  of  the  very  highest  rank,  will  bear 
quotation. 

This  gentleman  ^'went,  not  long  sinee^ 
to  South  America,  with  a  staff  consisting 
of  the  following  paid  officials  :  a  secretary, 
an  undersecretary,  a  cook^  a  valet,  a 
barber,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  a  journalist,  an 
agent,  and  a  treasurer.  The  ten  attendants, 
apart  from  their  special  duties,  form  a  use- 
ful claque" — ^Madame  Patti  does  not  carry 
with  her  a  claque,  by  the  way — **  and  are 
kept  judiciously  distributed  about  the 
house  according  to  their  various  social 
positions.  The  valet  and  the  journalist, 
the  barber  and  the  doctor,  are  said  to  have 
squabbles  at  times  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
cedence. The  functions  of  the  lawyer  will 
not^  perhaps,  be  apparent  to  every  one. 
His  appointed  duties,  however,  are  to  draw 
up  contracts,  and  to  recover  damages  in 
case  a  clause  in  any  existing  contract  should 
have  been  broken.  The  hire  of  all  these 
attendants  causes  no  perceptible  hole  in  the 
immense  salary  payable  to  the  artist  who 
employs  them ;  and  the  travelling  expenses 
of  a  good  number  of  them  have  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  unfortunate  manager. 
Only  an  Oriental  prince,  or  a  mnaleal 
parvenu,  would  dream  of  maintaining  such 
a  suite." 

Quite  so,  Colonel  Mapleson,  but  why 
'< unfortunate  manager'')  Foolish,  will 
strike  most  people  as  being  a  more  ap- 
propriate adjective. 

In  the  Far  West,  especially  in  San 
Francisco,  enormous  business  was  done ; 
but  this  must  have  been  considerably  dis- 
counted by  the  seven -hundred -and -fifty- 
pound  house  at  Salt  Lake  City — which, 
although  good  enough  under  ordmary  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  remunerative  when  it 
fell  short  of  the  salary  of  one  singer  alone 
by  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds — and  by 
the  seven  hundred  pounds  in  the  little 
city  of  Cheyenna    Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
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to  discover  whether  there  was  any  nett 
profit  at  all  at  the  end  of  the  season,  for 
Colonel  Mapleson,  in  reviewing  the  result, 
says:  "my  losses  were  going  on,  for  a 
long  time,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a  week,"  so  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  crushing  expendi- 
ture was  too  much  even  for  the  magnificent 
receipts  in  Galifomia,  or  the  five-thousand- 
pound  concert  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  following  season,  greatly  assisted  by 
a  grand  Opera  Festival  at  Chicago,  was 
successful,  but  in  the  next  came  disaster. 
San  Francisco  would  not  have  the  com- 
pany, as  it  did  not  include  Madame  Patti, 
and  the  city  of  the  Gk)lden  Gate  became 
Colonel  Mapleson's  Moscow,  the  story  of 
the  retreat  from  which  he  tells  with  an 
absolutely  delightful  good  humour  and 
cheerfulness. 

Thus  it  seems  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  fact,  that  with  a  spoilt  darling  of 
the  public  such  as  Madame  Patti,  the 
manager  is  in  the  unpleasant  predicament 
that,  if  he  engages  her,  her  salary  practi- 
cally swamps  the  enterprise,  and  that,  if 
he  leaves  her  out  of  his  company,  the 
public  will  have  none  of  him.  In  fact,  it 
is  a  case  of  ''nee  tecum  nee  sine  te  vivere 
possum."  The  only  escape  from  the  horns 
of  the  dilemma  appears  to  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  in  Mr.  Harris's  management 
of  last  year,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made — ^in  educating  the  public  again 
to  understand  that  a  thoroughly  good 
ensemble  is  infinitely  better,  from  every 
point  of  view,  than  the  system  under  which 
the  star's  salary  starves  the  rest  of  the 
show,  and  in  getting  them  to  value,  as 
they  should,  a  good  all-round  company,  at 
a  higher  rate  than  the  traditional  ''ma 
femme  et  quelques  poup^es." 

The  proverb  says  that  he  who  pays  the 
piper  has  a  right  to  call  the  tune.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has ;  but  whether 
the  tune  will  come  when  he  calls  for  it  is, 
as  was  the  case  with  Owen  Glendower's 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  extremely 
problematical.  Money  is  only  one  of  the 
troubles  of  the  operatic  manager.  The 
tempers,  the  illnesses — real  and  imaginary 
— the  jealousies,  the  spite,  and  the  childish 
tricks  of  too  many  of  his  singers,  are  even 
worse  trials  to  him,  and  the  quarrels 
which  go  on,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
companies,  must  daily  convince  him  that 
the  poet's  statement  that  "  birds  in  their 
little  nests  agree,"  is,  so  far  as  singing 
birds  go,  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 


For  a  host  of  good  stories  bearing  on  these 
points  and  many  others,  and  for  a  cheery, 
genial  account  of  a  life  in  reference  to  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  which  Colonel 
Mapleson  says:  "I  can  scarcely  think  of 
any  dilemma  in  which  I  have  been  placed, 
however  serious,  which  has  not  presented 
its  bright,  or,  at  leasts  when  I  came  to 
think  of  it,  its  amusing  side,"  readers 
should  turn  to  the  "  Mapleson  Memoirs." 
They  will  certainly  be  amused,  and  pos- 
sibly, according  to  their  various  natures, 
edified. 


OUR  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  general  run 
of  people  are  not  somewhat  more  metho- 
dical in  their  modes  of  thought ;  for 
frequently  the  consideration  of  an  im- 
portant matter  is  of  the  most  slipshod 
character.  Preconceived  opinions  are  ap- 
plied to  the  subject  in  hand,  and  some 
sort  of  conclusion  immediately  jumped  at. 
A  more  irrational  method  of  conducting 
an  intellectual  process  it  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  I  know  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  individuals, 
constantly  engrossed  by  the  world's  busi- 
ness, should  plunge  deeply  into  the  region 
of  metaphysics.  Ordinary  intellects  are 
perhaps  scarcely  fitted,  certainly  not  in- 
clined, for  the  task.  Were  they  to  under- 
take the  investigation  of  some  profoundly 
abstruse  problem,  they  would  be  promptly 
and  inextricably  involved  in  the  quagmire 
of  their  own  sophisms. 

I,  myself,  am  nothing  of  a  logician.  It 
would,  therefore,  ill  become  me  to  com- 
plain of  the  deficiency  of  others  in  that 
respect.  Yet  I  believe  that  a  little  more 
of  the  rational  element  might,  with  very 
great  advantage,  be  introduced  into  our 
modes  of  thought. 

It  would  be  neither  practicable  nor 
desirable  to  eidarge  fully  upon  the  many 
directions  in  which  this  failing  manifests 
itself.  There  is,  however,  the  particular 
aspect  that  I  have  selected  as  the  topic  for 
this  chat ;  and  from  which  many  of  our 
failures  to  arrive  at  the  truth  derive  their 
source,  viz.,  "  Oar  point  of  view." 

By  our  point  of  view,  I  mean  the 
attitude  that  we  assume  in  regard  to  any 
given  matter,  and  which  is  naturally  in- 
fluenced by  our  circumstances,  intellectual 
bias,  education,  personal  interest,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  besides.  To  form 
ideas  upon  any  subject  that  occupies  our 
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thoughts,  solely  from  obseryations  taken 
from  our  point  of  view,  is  in  many  in- 
stances to  give  the  lie  to  the  facts.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  oar  point  of  view  will  be 
wholly  right,  and  every  other  conceivable 
point  of  view  wholly  wrong.  The  golden 
line  of  tmth  will  more  probably  be  dis- 
covered in  the  "juste  milieu." 

Science  has  recognised  this  necessary 
condition  of  progress.  He  who  devotes 
himself  to  some  field  of  scientific  research 
divests  himself  of  preconceived  opinions, 
discards  his  prejudices,  and  utterly  sinks 
his  own  peculiar  point  of  view,  travelling 
along  the  tortuous  pathway  of  investiga- 
tion and  experiment  with  an  open  mind. 
He  desires  simply  to  unravel  the  truth, 
and  instinctively  recognises,  with  complete 
disregard  of  self,  that  the  truth  he  seeks 
may,  and  perhaps  wiU,  be  found  in  a 
totally  different  quarter  from  any  that  his 
tentative  and  conjectural  theories  have 
suggested.  He  takes  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  whole  array  of  facts,  and 
then,  having  exhausted  every  available 
shred  of  evidence,  carefully  draws  his 
conclu8ion& 

If  instead  of  a  problem,  in  which 
material  phenomena  are  concerned,  some 
purely  metaphysical  point  engages  the 
enquirer's  attention,  he  does  not  pre- 
maturely thrust  his  own  crude  ideas 
forward;  but  after  carefully  examining 
every  hypothesis  from  every  standpoint, 
selects  that  only  which  offers  a  satisfactory 
solution.  This  is  the  only  sensible  method 
of  proceeding.  But  this  is  just  the  method 
which  people  in  general  will  not  adopt. 
Present  to  a  person  of  ordinary,  or  even 
less  than  ordinary,  ability  a  point  of  some 
subtlety  for  his  explanation,  and  before  the 
qaery  is  out  of  your  mouth  the  solution  is 
out  of  his.  Temerity  and  assurance  know 
no  bounds,  and  again  we  see  how  true  is 
the  poet's  dictum,  that : 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

The  man  of  discrimination  is  careful  in  his 
statements  and  diffident  of  pronouncing 
his  judgements.  He  has  a  reputation  to 
lose — ^a  consideration  which  need  not,  and 
probably  does  not,  trouble  the  fooL  A 
conviction,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be 
based  upon  a  general  consideration  of  all 
the  facte,  viewed  from  every  "point  of 
view,"  and  not  upon  "  a  hop,  step,  and  a 
jump"  process,  equally  shocking  to  the 
inductive  and  syllogistic  schools  of  logic. 

Of  course  everybody  has  his  ''  point  of 
view,"    his   way    of   looking    at   thinga 


Formed  by  habit,  it  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  one's  individuality.  Equally 
of  course,  people's  "  points  of  view " 
will  differ.  1  am  given  to  look  at 
matters  from  one  standpoint,  you  from 
another. 

From  Haman's  ''point  of  view,"  Mordecai 
was  an  arrant  rascal,  meriting  the  gallows, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  fifty  cubits ;  whilst 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  royal  Ahasuerus, 
he  was  '*  the  man  whom  the  king  delighted 
to  honour."  From  the  "  point  of  view  "  of 
the  ultra-fanatical  politician,  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  opposite  party  are  no- 
thing more  than  a  coterie  of  evil  spirits, 
who  scarcely  conceal  their  horns  within 
the  most  unexceptionable  of  tall  hats, 
their  caudal  appendages  beneath  their 
elegant  dress-coats,  and  their  pedal  con- 
clusions in  the  most  irreproachably  j>oli8hed 
of  shoes.  The  '<Ins"  make  an  appoint- 
ment. From  their  ''point  of  view,"  the 
gentleman  selected  for  the  post  is  *'  a  man 
whose  exceptional  ability  has  long  been 
exercised  for  the  behoof  of  his  country, 
and  whosd  acceptance  of  the  position  will 
give  an  added  dignity  to  the  office."  Yet 
the  ''Oats"  from  their  "point  of  view," 
characterise  the  whole  affair  as  "  a  scanda- 
lous job,"  as  "  a  barefaced  attempt  to  pitch- 
fork into  a  sinecure  one  who  has  betrayed 
absolute  incompetence  throughout  the 
course  of  a  singularly  barren  ptu)lic  career, 
and  whose  appointment  will  only  serve  to 
bring  representative  institutions  into  con- 
tempt." 

When  at  last,  in  the  evolution  of  political 
thought,  the  popular  voice  demanded  the 
abolition  of  pocket  boroughs,  the  reformers, 
from  their  point  of  view,  could  see  in  the 
object  of  their  attack  nothing  but  '^ano- 
malies," "crying  scandals,"  "hotbeds  of 
bribery,"  "sinks  of  iniquity,"  making  a 
large  demand  indeed  upon  the  copious 
vocabulary  of  opprobrious  epithets.  They 
of  the  defence,  from  the  standpoint  of 
antiquated  prescription  —  discarding,  of 
course,  all  interested  considerations — dis- 
cerned in  the  proposed  change  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  property ;  an  unwarrantable 
encroachment  upon  vested  interests;  the 
irrevocable  removal  of  an  institution  in- 
timately associated  with  the  glorious  con- 
stitution of  this  country,  and  deeply  rooted 
in  the  affections  of  the  people;  the  thin 
end  of  a  (hypothetical)  wedge,  that  one 
day  would  upset  the  very  throne  itself,  in- 
volving throne,  church,  and  old  nobility  in 
a  common  ruin. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Milton,  re- 
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garding  cbidfly  what  was    glorious    and 
•aUime  in  haman  cbaracter,  man  is 

A  creature,  who,  not  prone 
Aiid  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene, 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  Heaven, 
But  grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends. 

Baf,  from  the  unuitaral  standpoint  of 
the  carping  oynici  this  same  man  is  a  poor, 
wretched  thing ;  an  absurd  anomaly ;  a 
freak  of  Nature;  the  only  redeeming 
feature  in  the  cynic's  strictures  being  that 
from  time  to  time  some  of  bis  shafts  re- 
bound and  strike  himself;  for  is  be  not 
also  of  the  race  that  be  condemns  ? 

One  man,  from  bis  point  of  view,  glares 
with  inquisitive  impertinence  upon  the 
a&irs  of  others,  ever  on  the  '*  qui  vive  " 
for  an  opportunity  of  uttering  bis  favourite 
dictum  of  *^  serve  him  right/'  walking  the 
world  afielf-constituted  prophet  of  Nemeeis. 
To  bis  jaundiced  eye  no  calamity  befalls 
bis  fellow  but  it  is  "a  judgement  upon 
faim ; "  and  in  bis  narrow  phOosopby,  and 
yet  narrower  heart,  be  thinks  of  bis  God 
only  as  a  capricious  tyrant,  rankling  with 
the  bitterest  spite. 

There  is  ''the  fat  and  greasy  citizen," 
the  jocund  soul,  "  in  fair  round  belly,  with 
good  capon  lined,"  who  displays  a  truly 
remarkable  fondness  for  guinea  -  dinner 
forms  of  philanthropy.  What  wonder  if, 
from  bis  point  of  view,  be  conceives  the 
summum  bonum  to  be  already  accom- 
plished— "the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,''  the  greatest  number,  in 
this  instance,  being  Number  One  9 

But  what  of  Poor  Joe,  bounded  from 
baunt  to  haunt,  the  sport  of  officious  con- 
stables, lurking  at  midnight  in  the  shelter 
of  a  doorway  with  bis  bead  pillowed 
against  the  stonework,  hoping  that  sleep 
may  prove  less  obdurate  than  the  lynx-eyed 
activity  of  the  law  ?  And  what  of  her, 
the  *'  poor  unfortunate,"  tbe  victim  of  her 
own  and  Uie  scapegoat  of  otbers'  aias, 
who  in  tbe  black  darkness  of  tbe  night 
plunges  beadlong  from  the  dark  btidge 
into  the  darker  tide, 

Rashly  importunate. 

Swift  to  be  hurled, 
Anywhere,  anywhere, 

Out  of  the  world? 

Who  shall  cast  the  Urst  stone  of  reproach 
at  them  because,  from  their  point  of  view, 
and  out  of  tbe  bitterness  of  an  unextin- 
guishable  anguish,  they  spurn  life  itself  as 
hardly  worth  tbe  tarrible  effort  of  living  1 


Those  who  are  unfortunately  obliged  to 
call  in  green  spectacles  to  the  aseifltance  of 
their  vision,  obtain  a  decidedly  distorted 
view  of  Nature.  Tbey  gaze  upon  the 
works  of  Nature  and  man  through  un- 
natural media.  To  them,  rocks,  clouds, 
rivers  and  sky,  are  all  of  as  verdajit  a  hue 
as  the  emerald  of  the  fields.  Their  im- 
pressions are  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  truth.  It  is  just  so  with  peraons  who 
assume  one  immutable  point  of  view,  and, 
with  an  obstinacy  that  defies  all  reasoning, 
logical  or  persuasive,  form  biassed  and 
distorted  opinions  concerning  their  fellows 
and  their  concerns,  the  world  and  its 
problems.  Wrapped  in  the  exclusiveness 
of  their  own  narrow  creed,  they  see  naught 
but  evil  and  folly  in  the  tenets  of  tbe  rest 
of  the  race.  Or,  from  the  standpoint  of 
tbtir  own  smug  philosophy,  they  regard  all 
those  who  are  not  of  their  one-sided  school, 
but  have  burst  the  fetters  of  intellectual 
tbraldom«  as  not  having  emerged  from 
mediaeval  darkness. 

There  ia  much  to  be  said  upon  both 
sides  of  everything ;  or,  if  tbe  matter  has 
more  than  two  sides,  depend  upon  it  there 
is  much  to  be  said  upon  every  side.  No 
single  human  intelligence  can  contain  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  for  the  part  will 
always  be  less  than  the  whole.  To  form 
accurate  and  discriminating  opinions,  we 
must  place  ourselves  in  imagination  in 
those  *'  points  of  view,"  from  which  others 
take  their  survey  of  men  and  things.  We 
should  thus  discover  what  they  would  have 
to  say  upon  the  theme  in  band,  and  doubt- 
less find  that  many  of  their  impressions 
are  glittering  with  the  gold  of  truth,  whilst 
many  of  our  own  ideas,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  their  wisdom,  stand  convicted  of  shallow- 
ness, insufficiency,  and  falsehood. 

Who  would  pretend  to  a  knowledge  of 
some  historical  building,  who  had  merely 
taken  a  superficial. glance  at  its  front  eleva- 
tion, or  boast  of  his  familiarity  with  a 
range  of  bills,  who  had  caught  but  a  distant 
glimpse  of  their  extremity,  rising  Uke  a 
dark  triangle  against  the  aky  %  The 
northern  aspect  is  not  tbe  object  itself; 
neither  is  tbe  southern  aspect.  It  must  be 
contemplated  from  every  aspect  before  you 
can  be  said  to  know  it.  It  is  just  so  with 
subjects  of  thought  No  merely  super- 
ficial glimpse,  no  intuition  is  sufficient. 
To  trust  intellectual  problems  to  the  sUp- 
shod  process  of  intuition,  to  exalt  our 
unaided  intuition  to  tbe  throne  of  oui' 
thought?)  ia  to  ignore  the  important  fact 
that  other  people  have  their  intuitions  also, 
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which  le«d  them  frequently  to  very  different 
eoDcladoDB. 

To  place  oanelves  temporarily  in  the 
standpoints  of  others  for  the  purpose  of 
circamnavigatlng  a  fact,  which  I  advocate, 
is  one  thing.  It  is  quite  another  to  drift 
about  from  <<  point  of  view  "  to  **  point  of 
view,"  in  an  utterly  aimless  manner  like  a 
vessel  bereft  of  rudder,  or  of  compass.  I 
had  rather  have  a  man  opinionated, 
adhering  rigidly  to  one  ''point  of  view/' 
than  poEsessed  of  no  principles  of  his  own 
—veering  about  ''with  every  wind  of 
doctrine;''  ever  assenting  to  the  last 
speaker's  proposition ;  an  intellectual  jelly- 
fish with  never  a  morsel  of  vertebra  or 
cartilage  in  his  construction.  Some  people 
change  their  opinions  far  oftener  than  the 
vane  takes  a  new  position.  The  fox  in  the 
fable,  gazing  upon  the  luscious  attractions 
of  the  pendant  grapes,  was  prepared  to 
defend  by  every  method  known  to  syllogism 
or  induction  the  conclusion  that  the  grapes 
were  sweet.  Two  hours  passed  over  that 
fox.  Circumstances  were  gradually  alter- 
ing the  case.  A  logical  train  was  de- 
veloping in  his  mind  as  he  ''licked  his 
chops."  Finally  he  was  as  ready  to 
advance  the  proposition  that  the  grapes 
were  sour  as  formerly  to  demonstrate  their 
saccharine  merits.  So  the  unarticulated 
"  thinkers  who  never  think  "  vacillate  from 
pole  to  pole  with  truly  marvellous  celerity. 
They  assuredly  do  change  their  "  point  of 
view,"  but,  to  quote  a  hackneyed  expression, 
they  fail  to  '*  benefit  by  the  change." 

To  perpetrate  a  "  volte-face  "  every  time 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  new  idea  is 
not  to  exercise  discrimination.  A  somer- 
sault displays  a  class  of  agility  which  may 
be  highly  commendable  in  a  physical  sense; 
but  t£e  acrobatic  thinker,  who  turns  head 
over  heels  upon  his  own  philosophy,  and 
jumps  through  the  hoops  of  his  old  ai^- 
mentative  system,  is  a  ludicrous,  rather 
than  a  meritorious  personage.  When  I 
advocate  the  changing  of  one's  "point 
of  view,"  it  is  not  that  I  recommend 
the  adoption  of  any  other  point  of  view, 
but  that  each  may  be  tested  in  order  to 
ascertain  which  approximates  most  nearly 
to  the  line  of  truth. 

The  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  eatth 
is  generally  arrived  at  by  obseiving  the 
pknet  Venus  in  its  transit  across  the  solar 
disc.  A  certain  result  called  the  solar 
parallax  is  deduced  from  the  joint  observa- 
tions of  many  astronomers  distributed 
at  parts  of  the  earth  as  remote  as  possible 
from  one  another.      "Parallax,"  we  are 


told,  "is  the  apparent  change  in  the  position 
of  an  object  due  to  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  observer."  Every  social  problem, 
every  political  propagandum,  every  subject 
of  thought  has  its  parallax.  Every  indi- 
vidual who  treads  the  crust  of  earth, 
vAether  colossus  or  pigmy,  has  his 
parallax.  To  arrive  at  just  conclusions 
respecting  any  object  in  the  field  of  vision, 
we  must  change  our  "  point  of  view,"  not 
adopting  any  one  "point  of  view"  as 
meeting  the  full  necessities  of  the  intel- 
lectual vision,  not  unquestioningly  swallow- 
ing every  dogma  that  may  be  "put  upon 
us  as  pigeons  feed  their  young."  We 
should  exercise  a  wise  discrimination  as  to 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false  in  the  stand- 
points of  others,  and  above  all  in  that 
sacred  precinct^  hedged  in  by  prejudice  and 
guarded  by  conceit — our  own  "point  of 
view."  Let  us  once  regard  that  venerated 
spot  as  harbouring,  perhaps,  some  little 
fallibity,  and  we  are  in  a  fair  wa^  to  a 
fuller  discernment  of  the  true  relations  of 
thinga  We  shall  take  not  merely  our  own 
single  observation  of  the  intellectual  transit 
as  affording  sufficient  data  for  the  formation 
of  just  conclusions,  but,  accepting  with 
"  open  minds  "  the  evidence  of  others,  arrive 
at  the  true  parallax  of  every  question  that 
engages  human  though! 

THE  TROTH  OF  ODIN. 

By  C.  grant  FURLEY. 

A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Je  n'y  consens  pas ;  je  n'y  consentirai ' 
jamais."  These  last  words  of  his  mother's 
letter  were  definite  enough;  and  Gaspard  {] 
knew  that  Madame  Harache  was  a  woman 
of  her  word,  who  did  not  say  things  she 
did  not  mean,  nor  express  a  resolution  she 
purposed  breaking.  Had  she  said  of  any 
other  project  of  his,  "  I  will  not  consent 
to  it,"  he  would  at  once  have  accepted  the 
decision  as  final,  and  have  made  up  his 
mind  either  to  renounce  his  plan  or  to 
defy  his  mother.  Probably  he  would  have 
decided  for  renunciation ;  for  he  was  not 
of  that  nature  which  makes  a  man  cling 
to  his  own  way  simply  because  it  is  his 
own  way.  In  most  things  he  would,  either 
from  amiability  or  from  indifference, 
have  pleased  another  rather  than  him- 
self,— ^and  this,  not  from  that  weakness  of 
nature  which  can  be  pestered  into  yielding, 
but  from  an  equable,  peace-loving  tern- 
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perament  which  would  rather  give  np  a 
scheme  than  raise  a  quarrel  There  wa*, 
perhaps,  a  strain  of  weakness  in  this 
anxious  amiability  to  please  others  at 
almost  any  price;  but  beneath  it  lay  a 
certain  permanence  of  soul,  which  kept 
amiability  from  degenerating  into  sheer 
inveterate  lack  of  wilL  He  was  the  sort 
of  man  whom  a  clever  woman  can  put  in 
a  comer,  but  who,  once  there,  will  cling 
to  his  two  walls,  and  will  not  be  per- 
suaded by  any  lure  to  leave  their  shelter 
and  give  his  opponent  further  advantage 
— a  man  weak  to  overcome,  strong  to 
resist 

But,  in  this  matter  of  giving  up  his 
hope  of  marrying  Thora  Sweynson,  Gas- 
pard  could  not  yield  at  once.  It  did  not 
concern  himself  only.  When  a  man  has 
gained  a  girl's  heart,  he  owes  a  respon- 
sibility to  her  as  much  as  to  any  other 
who  claims  his  allegiance  by  the  bond  of 
law  or  love.  Her  feelings  have  the  right 
to  influence,  though  not,  perhaps,  to  deter- 
mine his  actions;  she  is  inevitably  the 
central  point  around  which  his  thoughts 
crystallise  and  ultimately  shape  them- 
selves into  deeds,  not  because  he  loves 
her,  but  because  she  loves  htm. 

At  present,  however,  it  seemed  that,  in 
face  of  Madame  Harache's  refusal  to  con- 
sent to  the  marriage  her  son  desired,  all 
action  was  impossible.  The  refusal  was 
the  only  part  of  the  letter  that  Gaspard 
remembered  after  he  had  read  it.  The 
proposed  marriage  with  Mademoiselle 
Meudon  passed  through  his  mind  without 
awakening  even  the  glimmer  of  surprise 
he  might  otherwise  have  felt  at  his 
mother^  determination  to  make  him  marry 
at  all.  He  had  never  given  any  thought  to 
the  question ;  but  he  felt  instinctively  that 
she  was  not  Ukely  to  wish  for  any  influence 
over  him  that  might  lessen,  and  perhaps 
supersede,  her  own. 

Certainly,  Madame  Harache  would  hardly 
have  cared  to  marry  her  son  if  she  had 
not  looked  upon  matrimony  as  a  safeguard 
against  such  missions  to  distant  places  as 
this  Orcadian  one  of  Gaspard's ;  and,  even 
then,  she  would  not  have  been  so  deter- 
mined on  it  if  Sophie  Meudon  had  not 
been  all  that  she  desired  in  a  daughter-in- 
law,  a  girl  whose  money  and  connections 
would  be  useful  to  Gaspard,  and  who, 
moreover,  seemed  to  carry  modesty  and 
obedience  to  the  point  of  stupidity,  a  girl 
whom  she  (Madame  Harache)  might  hope 
easily  to  rule. 

But  the  marriage  was  by  no  means  such 


a  settled  thing  as  she  gave  Gaspard  to 
believe.  She  had  had  an  interview  with 
Monsieur  Meudon,  in  which  the  two  parents 
had  agreed  that,  if  the  young  people  liked 
each  other,  such  a  marriage  was  desirable, 
and  had  parted  after  a  few  compliments  on 
the  merits  of  each  other's  children. 

"  Tou  think  too  highly  of  my  son,"  said 
Madame  Harache,  finally,  in  courteous  de- 
precation; "yet  I  believe  he  is  indeed  of 
the  material  from  which  one  makes  a  good 
husband.  He  has  never  caused  me  anxiety ; 
the  follies  in  which  other  young  men  in- 
dulge are  foreign  to  his  nature.  He  will 
adore  his  wife — ^above  all,  a  wife  so  charm- 
ing as  Mademoiselle  Sophie  will  be.'' 

''Ahl  these  follies,  madame,  are  not 
always  to  be  regretted,"  answered  Monsieur 
Meudoa  ^'A  man  appreciates  'la  vie 
de  famille '  the  more  for  them ;  he  does 
not  know  wherein  his  real  happiness 
lies  till  he  has  tried  the  false  happi- 
ness they  give.  Still,  Gaspard  is  a  young 
man  whom  I  honour  and  trust ;  otherwise, 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  confide  my 
Sophie  to  him,  although  the  marriage  is 
the  one  I  would  most  desire  for  her.  She 
is  so  gentle,  so  modest,  so  timid,  so  inno- 
cent of  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  of  this 
world.    She  needs  a  good  husband." 

<'  She  does.  I  have  observed  her,  how 
quiet  she  is.  Yet  La  Tante  Catharine- 
forgive  me,  I  should  have  said  Madame 
Reyer — says  she  has  much  intelligence." 

Madame  Keyer — La  Tante  Catherine — 
was  a  sister  of  Monsieur  Meudon's,  who 
acted  as  his  housekeeper  and  his  daughter's 
chaperon,  a  middle-aged  lady  of  unen- 
thusiastic  disposition,  with  a  rare  talent 
for  silence.  This  talent  she  used  to  the 
utmost  when  conversation  turned  upon  her 
niece.  She  waited  till  friend  or  neighbour 
had  said  all  they  could  in  praise  of  Sophie's 
gentleness  and  modesty  (her  two  most 
obvious  characteristics),  then  added  quietly, 
"  elle  a  beaucoup  d'intelligence,"  or  "mais 
cependant  il  ne  lui  manque  pas  de  I'in- 
telligence."  Some  listeners  thought  they 
perceived  a  satiric  tone  in  the  remark, 
and  thence  concluded  that  her  aunt  con- 
sidered Sophie  rather  beneath  the  average 
in  brain-power,  and  insinuated  in  this 
fashion  that  she  just  escaped  hopeless 
stupidity.  The  majority,  however,  thought 
the  words  merely  signified  a  protest  against 
Mademoiselle  Meudon's  moral  qualities 
being  magnified  at  the  expense  of  her  in- 
tellectual powers — affection  claiming  more 
for  the  beloved  object  than  the  outside 
world  could  perceive  in  it;  as  when  the 
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mother  of  a  baby  whom  one  has  conjee- 
ttirally  described  as  healthy  becanse  of  its 
lack  of  obvioas  charms,  says  reproachfully, 
"and  it  is  pretty,  too." 

But  Madame  Eeyer  valued  a  good,  satis- 
fying,  non-compromising  remark  too  much 
to  spoil  its  usefulness  by  too  clear  an  ex- 
planation of  its  shades  of  meaning. 

Monsieur  Meudon  told  his  sister  of  the 
project  of  marriage  set  on  foot  by  Madame 
Harache.  "  But  let  Sophie  know  nothing 
of  it,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  too  young  still  for 
marriage,  and  we  must  wait  for  Gaspard's 
return  before  we  consider  the  matter  too 
seriously." 

"  I  wm  not  tell  her,"  said  Madame  Beyer, 
with  one  of  her  satiric  smiles,  "  it  will  not 
be  necessary." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Catherine  1 " 

"  I  tell  Sophie  few  things,  yet  she  learns 
many,"  answered  La  Tante,  enigmatically. 

Monsieur  Meudon  was  still  bewildered ; 
but  he  knew  that  his  sister  was  not  to  be 
coerced  into  explaining  more  of  her  mean- 
ing than  she  chose.  He  cansidered  him- 
self a  prudent  man,  but  as  for  Catherine  I 
He  Was  a  regular  tattler  by  her  side.  "  You 
Bhould  have  been  a  man  and  a  diplomatist, 
ma  soeir,"  he  said  to  her  once;  "you 
would  have  been  in  the  first  rank." 

'"No,"  she  had  replied,  *'only  in  the 
second.  I  can  keep  silent,  but  I  cannot 
look  stupid.  The  first  rank  in  diplomacy 
belongs  to  those  who  know  all  and  seem 
to  know  nothing." 

The  words  had  been  uttered  years  ago ; 
and  Sophie — a  child  of  eight  years  old, 
somewhat  over-indulged  by  her  father 
because  she  was  motherless,  and  made  the 
companion  of  him  and  her  aunt  —  had 
been  hushing  her  doll  to  sleep  in  a  comer 
of  the  room.  For  a  moment  the  cradle- 
song  ceased,  then  was  resumed  rather 
more  loudly  than  before.  Sophie  had 
learned  her  life's  lesson. 

Madame  Beyer  forgot  her  remark ;  and 
never  thought  of  connecting  any  of  her 
careless  words  with  a  fact  which  she 
noticed  more  and  more  in  her  niece  as 
she  grew  towards  womanhood,  namely, 
that  her  obvious  and  unconquerable  dul- 
nesa  in  comprehending  mere  lessons  was 
compatible  with  a  mysterious  acuteness  in 
discovering  things  which  were  not  included 
in  the  course  of  her  instructions. 

"  She  uses  her  brain  too  much  in  look- 
ing for  mysteries,  to  have  any  to  give  to 
history  and  music,"  said  La  Tante,  with  a 
touch  of  scorn,  and  puzzled  herself  a  little 
in  wondering  if  it  was  from  the  Meudon 


side  that  Sophie  took  her  characteristic. 
''She  is  like  me,"  she  decided,  '4n  being 
curious,  and  knowing  when  to  be  silent ; 
but  my  brother  and  I  like  straight  paths, 
she  prefers  crooked  ones.  That  must 
come  from  her  mother." 

Seeing,  however,  that  her  niece  was  de- 
termined on  her  r6le  of  amiable  stupidity, 
she  permitted  the  general  opinion  of  her 
to  pass  unchallenged,  save  by  the  com- 
plimentary statement,  "  elle  a  de  I'intelli- 
gence."  And  beneath  the  irritation  which 
Sophie's  peculiar  talent  caused  her,  she 
felt  a  certain  amusement  when,  as  some- 
times happened,  she  could  trace  its  work- 
ings. She  would  even  permit  opportunity 
for  it,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  result. 
There  was  a  certain  callousness  about 
Madame  Beyer,  the  result  of  a  mind  too 
narrowly  analytical,  a  nature  in  which  the 
brain  dominated  the  heart.  She  did  not  love 
her  niece  enough  to  be  distressed,  though 
circumstances  often  made  her  feel  annoyed, 
at  her  manoeuvres  to  discover  secrets  that 
were  hardly  worth  finding  out.  It  amused 
her,  as  it  amuses  some  people  to  see  a 
kitten  steal  the  milk  that  would  be  given 
to  it  in  a  few  minutes.  Such  observers 
forget  that  the  kitten  is  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  steal  something  not  intended  for 
it,  and  La  Tante  Catherine  showed  no 
greater  comprehension  than  they  of  the 
tendencies  implied  by  acts  that  were  in 
themselves  unimportant  and  harmless. 

On  the  day  of  Madame  Harache's  visit 
to  his  office,  Monsieur  Meudon,  though  so 
determined  to  keep  the  matter  of  Gaspard'a 
vicarious  proposal  to  himself,  cQuld  not 
help  glancing  at  his  daughter  with  a  new 
interest.  He  was  trying  to  picture  to  him- 
self what  e£fect  her  slim  figure  and  rather 
stooping  carriage,  her  somewhat  colour- 
less hair  and  eyebrows  would  have  on  a 
man.  She  was  not  pretty ;  but  there  was 
an  air  of  tender  helplessness  about  her  that 
moved  his  heart,  and  her  slimness  still 
belonged  to  that  angularity  of  youth 
which,  to  some  minds,  has  more  fascina- 
tion than  a  riper  beauty.  There  was 
certainly  something  touching  in  her  aspect 

*'  She  looks  young  —  la  petite  —  in 
spite  of  her  eighteen  years,"  he  said  across 
the  dinner  table  to  his  sister  '*  It  is  not 
easy  to  think  that  she  has  become  a 
demoiselle  h,  marier." 

Madame  Beyer  noted  a  quick  flatter  of 
the  girl's  eyelids.  But  after  a  moment, 
Sophie  lifted  her  head  very  slowly,  and 
turning  towards  her  father  gazed  at  him 
with  a  bewildered  look,  while  her  lips 
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parted  in  a  vaga€>,  sweet  imile.  Her  smile 
was  exquisite ;  it  transformed  her  face 
from  its  usaal  rather  heavy  expression  to 
one  of  childlike  innocence  and  brightness. 

«  A  demoiselle  k  marier,  papa  1  ^'  she  said, 
in  a  slow  soft  voice,  and  laughed  a  little, 
slowly  and  softly  too.  ''How  strange  the 
phrase  sounds,  applied  to  me  1 " 

*'It  must  come  some  day,  clj^ria  That 
is  what  you  are  now ;  some  day  you  will 
be  a  wife.    Ah  1 " 

Sophie  rose  from  her  place,  and  went  to 
her  father's  side. 

"  No,  no,"  she  murmured,  kissing  him. 
^  One  must  love  one's  husband  better  than 
one's  father,  n'est-ce  pas  1  And  that  would 
be  impossible  for  me." 

Madame  Beyer  looked  on  the  scene  with 
cynical  interest.  '*  She  will  make  him  tell 
her  everything  this  evening,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  by  way  of  giving  her  prediction 
the  opportunity  of  verifying  itself,  she  left 
father  and  daughter  alone  for  half  an  hour. 
On  her  return  she  saw  that  Monsieur 
Meadon  looked  a  little  discomposed ;  but 
Sophie  was  bending  over  her  embroidery 
as  calmly  as  usuaL 

Next  morning  she  said  to  her  aunt, 
quietly :  ''  It  is  then  Gaspard  Harachethat 
I  am  to  marry." 

Madame  Beyer  expressed  no  surprise  at 
the  girl's  information;  but  she  answered 
her  coldly.  "  It  is  Gaspard  Harache  that 
his  mother  and  your  father  want  to  marry 
you  to;  that  is  not  quite  the  same.  A 
young  man  does  not  always  accept  ihe  wife 
his  relatives  wish;  and  after  his  travels, 
Gaspard  may  wish  to  marry  in  the 
English  fasluoD,  without  consulting  his 
friends." 

A  sudden  crimson  flushed  the  girl's 
cheek.  ''You  mock  me,  ma  tante,"  she 
said,  "because  I  am  not  beautiful." 

"  Not  at  all.  If  you  can  once  gaiu  a 
man's  attention,  you  will  keep  it;  you 
are  more  clever  than  people  think  you,  and 
you  have  tact.  It  is  the  first  glance  that 
will  be  difficult.  If  you  gain  that  from 
Gaspard,  you  will  gain  all  I  only  suggest 
to  you  the  difficulties  you  may  meet  with." 

'*  Ah !  "  sighed  the  girl ;  but  it  was  a 
sigh  of  thought,  not  of  regret. 

''She  will  succeed,"  thought  her  aunt. 
"It  wiU  be  interesting  to  see  her  at 
work." 

To  Madame  Beyer  the  world  was  very 
much  an  oyster,  not  for  her  to  open,  but 
to  enjoy — to  savour  and  digest  without 
much  consideration  for  anything  but  her 
own  pleasure.    She  was  interested  in  her 


niece;  she  found  endless  amusement  in 
the  subtlety  that  lay  beneath  that  placid 
countenance,  and  her  amusement  made  her 
tolerate  a  character  which  otherwise  she 
would  have  despised,  being,  after  all, 
an  upright  woman,  who  was  incapable 
of  a  meanness.  But  she  had  no  sym- 
pathies, and,  had  she  known  the  full 
complication  of  afifairs  —  the  distarb- 
ing  element  of  Gaspard's  love  for  Tliora 
SweynsoD,  in  the  otherwise  perfect  scheme 
— it  would  only  have  interested  her  the 
mora  She  was  looking  forward  to  the 
study  of  Sophie,  destitute  of  beauty  or 
of  obvious  talent,  winning  the  love  of  a 
young  man.  Had  she  known  that  it 
was  to  be  a  duel  k  outrance,  between  a 
plain  woman  and  a  pretty  one,  interest 
would  have  risen  to  delight.  She  wonld 
still  have  predicted  Sophie's  success,  hmng 
a  profound  belief  in  the  dominance  of 
brain  over  beauty. 

"It  is  the  question  of  soul  and  body," 
she  had  said  once  in  arguing  the  point  dis- 
passionately, with  no  personal  interest  in 
it;  "and  a  bad  soul  can  conquer  even  a 
fine  body.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  her  j] 
beauty  that  brought  lovers  to  the  feet  of 
Ninon  de  I'Enclos  when  she  was  eighty  I 
Assuredly  not  But  she  had  talent,  the 
instinctive  knowledge  of  men's  natures, 
which  is  worth  more  than  beauty  or  youth ; 
it  was  that  which  conquered.  She  was  a 
bad  woman,  a  depraved  woman,  you  will 
say;  but  she  was  sensitive — ^as  a  baiometer 
is  sensitive,  I  mean,  without  emotion  or 
conscience.  Beauty !  Bah  I  it  is  not 
beauty  that  rules  the  world,  and  the 
beauties  of  old  times  were  often  plain 
enough.  They  say  tiiat  Cleopatra  was 
freckled,  and  that  Marie  Stuart  had  a 
squint ;  yet  men  thought  them  lovely,  and 
sacrificed  life  and  soul  for  them.  To  make 
men  think  you  beautiful — that  is  another 
matter  from  being  so,  and  is  worth  more." 

Had  Gaspard  Harache,  however,  heard 
Madame  Beyer's  arguments  he  would  not, 
at  this  stage  of  his  life,  at  least,  have 
believed  them.  Thora  and  her  beauty 
were  everything  to  him,  and  hia  mother's 
letter,  refusing  her  consent  to  his  marriage, 
plunged  him  into  a  sort  of  rebelliouB 
despair.  He  could  not  give  up  Thora,  yet 
he  was  impotent  to  win  her  while  her 
guardian  insisted  on  his  mother's  consent, 
Urns  peremptorily  refused.  He  went  to 
Mr.  Traill  and  told  him  the  result  of  his 
appeal ;  resisting  the  temptation  to  pretend 
that  it  had  met  with  a  totally  different 
answer. 
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**  So  yonr  mother  will  not  hear  of  your 
marrying  Thora/'  said  the  minister,  after 
Gaspard  had  in  a  few  words  told  him  all. 
"I  don't  wonder;  there  was  never  a 
mother  yet  that  liked  her  son  to  marry  a 
stranger ;  it's  the  *  daughters  of  Heth '  over 
again.  For  Thora's  sake  I  am  glad.  It 
would  have  been  a  sore  risk  for  her  to  have 
gone  among  a  strange  people  and  strange 
ways;  and  she  might  even  have  been 
perverted  from  the  true  faith.  Yes,  it's  a 
good  thing ;  in  my  momentary  weakness  I 
was  going  to  consent  to  a  marriage  that 
the  lads  might  have  lived  to  rue." 

"  Never  while  I  lived ! "  exclaimed 
Gaspard,  impetuously,  interrupting  the  old 
man's  reflections.  '^  If  I  might  only  have 
the  chance  of  proving  how  I  could  strive  to 
make  her  happy  1 " 

"  Ah  I  so  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Traill ; 
and  then,  seeing  the  gloomy  look  on  the 
young  man's  face,  he  could  not  keep  from 
adding  :  '*  And  in  good  truth,  laddie,  I'm 
sorry  for  you." 

"  Fou  are  sorry  for  me ! "  exclaimed 
Gaspard,  bitterly ;  ^'  and  yet  you  will  not 
leave  me  one  spark  of  hope.  Is  it  so  easy 
to  give  up  a  woman  whom  one  loves,  whom 
one  adores  1  I  cannot  do  it ;  she  is  my 
soul ;  I  cannot  part  from  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  asked  the 
minister,  sharply. 

"I  mean — nothing.  I  only  speak  my 
despair." 

**  I  hope  so.  If  I  thought  you  intended 
any  harm  to  Thora " 

^*Not  that  1  No,  I  swear  to  you  I  mean 
no  harm.  But  to  love  her — to  devote  my 
life  to  her — is  there  harm  in  that  1  And 
why  should  the  veto  of  my  mother, 
who  has  never  seen  her,  who  does  not 
know  how  sweet  and  pure  she  is,  render 
it  impossible?  Grod  knows  that  my 
love  for  Thora  has  no  wrong  in  itl 
He  can  judge  our  intentions  as  well  as 
our  acts." 

"  When  it's  a  woman  that's  in  the  ques- 
tion, you've  got  to  consider  other  folk  be- 
sides God,"  answered  the  minister.  ^*  That 
sounds  like  blasphemy ;  but  He  knows  it's 
not.  And  I  think  you'll  please  Him  better 
by  giving  up  your  own  wishes  for  the  sake 
of  Thora's  good  name,  than  by  bringing 
shame  and  disgrace  upon  her  through  your 
selfishness.  I've  no  belief  in  the  love  that 
degrades  its  object." 

"  Nor  I,"  returned  Gaspard.  **  I  would 
kill  myself  rather  than  make  Thora  a 
shade  less  pure  than  she  is ;  she  is  for  ever 
sacred  to  me.      But  if  I  were  willing  to 


give  up  my  country,  to  live  here,  or  any- 
where in  Britain ) " 

"  You  would  regret  it  soon  enougL  No 
woman  can  wholly  fill  up  a  man's  life; 
and  then,  if  you  tire  of  her,  what  is  to 
hinder  your  leaving  her,  and  going  back  to 
your  own  country  as  a  free  man  1  There's 
no  use  in  your  making  such  suggestions. 
There  is  no  form  of  marriage  possible 
between  you  that  is  valid  all  the  world 
over ;  and  to  any  other  I  will  not  ccmsent. 
Understand  this,  and  as  you  are  a  man  of 
honour,  strive  no  longer  after  a  thing  that 
cannot  lawfully  be  yours.  When  do  you 
leave  Stromness  )  " 

"The  'Belle  Armando'  sails  in  three  days. 
I  have  arranged  to  return  to  le  Havre  in 
her,"  answered  Gaspard. 

'^  During  that  time  you  must  not  enter 
the  Manse,  nor  hold  any  communication 
with  Thora.  I  am  sorry  that  our  pleasant 
intercourse  should  end  so  abruptly ;  I  was 
fond  of  yon,  Monsieur  Harache;  but  tbat 
cannot  be  helped  now.  We  must  be  strangers 
to  each  other." 

Gaspard  accepted  the  dismissal.  He 
murmured  a  few  words  of  thanks  for  the 
minister's  hospitality^  and  went  out.  In 
the  narrow  passage  he  met  old  Osla,  who 
was  hanging  about,  waiting  for  him. 

"  What  did  he  say  % "  she  asked,  eagerly. 
"Are  you  to  have  your  own  way  i " 

"No,  Osla;  it  is  impossible.  Your 
master  speaks  truth,  but  it  is  hard  to 
bear." 

"And  are  you  to  go  away,  and  never 
see  the  bonnie  bairn  again,  and  she  breakmg 
her  heart  for  you  1  Oh  1  these  auld  folk, 
how  cruel  they  are ! "  protested  Osla,  under 
her  breath,  forgetting  that  she,  too,  was, 
according  to  her  reckoning  of  years,  one 
of  the  old. 

Her  words  shook  Gaspard's  resignation. 

"  I  must  see  her  again,"  he  exclaimed, 
"if  it  is  only  to  bid  her  farewell.  Can 
you  arrange  it,  Osla ) " 

"  Ay,  that  I  can,"  said  the  old  woman, 
whose  heart  went  with  the  lovers.  "  Just 
ye  come  into  the  garden  at  eight  to-night, 
and  gang  to  the  comer  where  the  elder- 
trees  are,  and  I'U  see  that  Thora  gets  out 
to  meet  you." 

It  was  September  now ;  the  long  summer 
days  were  over;  and  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  there  was  darkness  enough  to 
cover  Gaspard's  slipping  round  the  Manse 
to  the  corner  of  the  garden,  and  Thora's 
gliding  out  of  the  house  to  meet  him. 

He  told  the  girl  in  a  few,  bitter  words 
of  his  appeal  to  his  mother,  and  of  the 
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miniBter's  unconditional  refusal  to  permit  a 
marriage  between  them.  She  could  Bcarcely 
repress  a  cry  of  despair.  The  hope  of 
reaching  her  fairy-land  that  had  buoyed 
her  up  of  late  was  snatched  from  her  with- 
out hope  of  recovery. 

*'  Oaspard,  Gaspard/'  she  cried, "  I  cannot 
bear  it,  you  must  not  leave  me  here.  To 
have  known  you,  to  have  hoped  so  much, 
and  then  to  loee  you  and  all  'you  promised 
me.    It  is  too  hard,  too  hard ! "    * 

"  My  Thora,"  he  answered,  with  a  grave 
tenderness,  though  he  repressed  the  longing 
he  fdt  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  **  my  Thora, 
it  is  not  mora  hard  for  you  than  for  me.  I 
love  you  with  all  my  soul ;  without  you  my 
life  is  cold,  and  miserable,  and  worthless  to 
me ;  but  wHat  can  I  do  1  My  mother,  your 
ffuardian,  unite  in  opposing  our  love ;  it  is 
unposdble  for  me  to  oppose  theot" 

Thora  tumied  her  head'apgrilv  away. 

'*  You  love  me  like — a  Frenchman,"  she 
cried,  bitterly.  ."  You  care  more  for  your 
mother^B  bidding  than  for  my  love ;  you 
are  a  man,  yet  you  submit  like  a  child,  like 
a  cur  1  Go  back  .to  your  own  country ;  I 
do  not  want  yon:  I.  do  not  care  for  such 
love  as  yours.  He  who  will  not  make  an 
effort  to  win  a  woman,  does  not  deserve  to 
get  her." 

She  moved  away  a  step  or  two;  but 
Gaspard  caught  lier  hand  and  detained 
her. 

"Thora,"  he  exclaimed,  '|do  you  not 
understand  that  it  is  for  your  sake  I 
hesitate  1  Ah  1  ch^rie,  you  are  too  inno- 
cent to  understand  how  you  tempt  me. 
If  I  did  not  love  vou  better  than  myself, 
I  should  bid  you 'defy  all  risks  and  come 
to  me.  If  I  bat  knew  of  a  way  to  make 
you  mine  that  would  bring  no  cloud  on 
your  smooth  brow,  do  you  *  not  think  I 

would  take  it  gladly  r' 
The  girl  pressed  closer  to  his  side  again. 

''  Gaspard,  there  is  a  way,"  she  whispered. 

"There  is  a  nianiage.  that  demands  no 

consent  of  friends  or  kindred,  nothing  but 

the  heartfelt  love  and  true  promise  of  man 

and  maid — there  is  the  Troth  of  Odin." 

Gaspard  started.     "You  do  not  know 

what  you  are  saying,"  he  answered,  tryine 

to  speak  coldly,  wmle  he  longed  with  all 

the  fervour  of  youth  and  passion  to  cover 

with  kisses  the  lips  that  pleaded  his  own 


desires.  "You  would  tempt  me  to  selfish* 
nesi.  You  know  how  Mr.  Traill  regards 
the  bond  of  which  you  speak." 

"Mr.  Traill  1  Is.  hiis  opinion'  worth 
anvthingj  except  when  he  is  speaking  of 
antiquities  t  Everybody  laughfl  at  what 
he  says  about  the  troth-pliffht  ^  Oala,  hii 
own  housekeeper,  was  wckI  by  it,^aiid  daze 
ho  sJEiy  a  word  i^ainst  hert  ^Itis  a  true 
marriage,  -as  good  as  if  ten  ministen 
blessed  it." 

Gaspard  struggled  still  agamst  himself ; 
but  more  feebly.  It  was  not  easy  to  be 
strong  with  Thora's  face  so  near  his  own, 
and  Thora's  voice  arguing  against'hiB  con- 
scieivce,  for  what  in^t' h^ppineiu  to  her 
as  well  as  to  him.  .The  world  and  its 
laws  stood  between  them;  but  the  world 
ia  such  a  despicable  foe  in  the  eyets  of  youth 
that  it  seemB  a  shame  to  yield  to  it,  an<l  its 
laws  appear  to  be  made  only  to  be  defied. 
When  one  studies  them  closely,  one  begins 
to  ask  if  it  is  rigbit  to  obey  regolatloiis 
founded  on  mere  selfishness,  and  on  the 
assumption  Uiat  a  man's  lower  nature  is 
that  which  permanently  rules  him — ^and 
passion  emphasizes  the  question  and  gives 
the  answer.  '^     .71. 

"  Do  you  accept  the  Troth  of  Odin  as 
true  and  lawful,  Thora  1"  asked  Gaspard 
at  last,  after  a  long  pause.        (_.ii3S-^^ - 

"Yes." 

"  Then,  so  will  I ;  and  I  swear  to  be  as 
perfectly  faithful  to  its  bond  aa  if  the 
whole  world  saw  and  approved  oar  wed- 
ding."        • 

Passion  had  conquered.  Honour,  van- 
quished and  forgotten  for  the  moment, 
stood  aside'  and  bided  her  time. 


,  Now  Ready,  price  Sizpenoe, 
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AT  THE  MOMENT  of  VICTORY. 

Bl  G.  L.  FIRSI3. 
/■lAor  Bl  "A  Haldui  BarsilM,"  Ot. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Madge  cionched  on  th&t  Soor  till  day- 
brsftb,  hidJDK  lioi  face  in  her  handi.  Not 
till  the  cold,  grey  light  of  eaily   dawn 


withdnw  those  huidi,  lest  from  ont  aome 
dark  cbmei  there  ehonld  loom  forth  a 
white  face  and  shadowy  fohn. 

Her  limbi  were  stiffened,  her  hiain  felt 
dazed,  and  all  power  of  weeping  seemed 
to  hare  left  her,  when,  at  length,  she  made 
her  way  bade  to  hei  room.  All  power  of 
feeling  seemed  to  have  left  her  also.  Had 
Lance  stood  before  her  once  more,  she 
coald  not  have  raised  the  feeblest  plea  for 

I"  pity  '"^  forgiveness  for  the  Madge  Cohen 
nho  bad  sinned  and  suffered.  The  re- 
action from  the  overstiain  of  paaaion  was 
to  complete  as  to  seem  a  positive  loll  of 
pain.  Over  and  over  again  she  said  to 
herself,  as  she  threw  herself  face  down- 
wards on  her  pillows,  "  He  prayed  heaven 
that  he  might  never  see  my  face  again," 
bab  the  bitter  words  touched  no  answering 
chord  now.  An  odd  feeling  of  drowaineBS 
was  beginning  to  creep  over  her,  and  she 
seemedto  feel,  think,  see,  and  hear,  as  it 
were,  through  a  haze. 

As  the  day  grew,  soiuida  of  movement 
about  the  house  began.  She  heard  Lance's 
foottteps  pass  along  the  gallery  outside 
her  room. 

Then  In  a  dim,  far-off  sort  of  way  she 
heard  bis  voice  oataide  below  her  windows 
giving  aome  order,  and  presently  the  aoond 
of  wheels  told  that  his  dog-cart  was  being 


brought  round.  Shekuewin  theEamedim, 
far-off  way  that  this  meant  departnr&  He 
was  going  away,  for  how  long  she  knew 
not;  and  abe  lacked  power — and  will,  too, 
it  seemed  now — to  prevent  him. 

For  one  moment  there  came  to  her  a 
sadden  wild  longing  to  look  her  last  at 
him.  She  made  one  great  effort,  gathering 
together  all  the  strength  that  was  left  in 
her.  It  was  inadequate,  however,  to  carry 
her  to  the  window.  She  succeeded  in  lift- 
ing herself  from  the  bed,  only  to  fall  help- 
lessly into  a  chMT,  on  whose  high  back  she 
bad  rested  her  hand  for  support.  And 
seated  there  with  face  turned  towards  the 
window,  through  which  the  rosy  light  of ' 
morning  was  now  streaming,  she  heard  the 
crack  of  Lance's  whip,  the  plunge  of  his 
horse?,  and  presently  the  sound  of  wheels 
dying  in  the  distance. 

Tnen  drowsinesB  seemed  to  enfold  her 
once  more,  and  thought  became  a  blank 
to  her.  AJid  one  coming  into  that  room 
and  seeing  her  seated  thus  facing  the 
window  with  head  thrown  back,  and  the 
bright  morning  sunshine  falling  on  her 
pale  face,  might  have  exclaimed:  "One 
could  fancy  that  sleeping  woman  was 
dead  I"  or  another  gazing  down  on  her 
might  have  said  :  "  Hush,  one  could  fancy 
that  dead  woman  was  Bleeping  [ " 

The  hour  which  Madge  had  passed 
crouching  on  the  study  fioor,  had  betn  a 
busy  one  for  Lsnce,  It  was  in  a  white 
beat  of  passion  that  be  had  shaken  her 
touch  from  hia  aim,  and  tnmed  his  back 
on  her ;  bat  it  was  a  white  heat  that  had 
method  and  purpose  in  it^  As  he  had 
stood  listening  to  her  confeation,  that  por- 
p<»e  had  formed.  The  woman  he  had  loved 
had  been  annoucded  with  mystery  from 
the  firat  day  that  he  had  known  her,  and 
the  cloud  of  a  teiribls  soapicion  rested  on 
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her  grave.  To  clear  that  mystery,  to  lift 
that  cloud,  should  henceforth  be  the  par- 
pose  of  his  life ;  till  this  was  acoompUdied 
everything  else  in  creation  would  be  as 
naught  to  him. 

His  heart  was  very  bitter  against  Madge. 
At  that  moment  it  was  simply  out  of  his 
power  to  form  any  —  even  the  most 
shadowy  —  conception  of  her  great  love 
for  him.  He  realised  only  that  she  had 
failed  in  what  seemed  to  him  one  of 
woman's  best  qualities — ^pity  for  the  for- 
lorn and  desolate — and  had,  by  an  act  of 
unexampled  cruelty,  wrecked  his  whole 
life  for  him.  If  she  had  been  a  man,  he 
said  to  himself,  he  would  have  known  how 
to  deal  with  her ;  as  it  was,  her  conscience 
must  punish  her ;  and  so  he  dismissed  her 
from  his  thoughts. 

He  left  the  study  with  the  intention 
of  making  immediate  preparations  for  a 
journey  to  Corsica,  where  he  purposed  fully 
investigating  the  attempt  at  murder  with 
which  Madge  had  associated  Miss  Shore. 
Before  he  started,  however,  he  would  see 
and  explain  matters  to  Sir  Peter;  also,  he 
would  put  a  few  questions  to  Mr.  Stubbs, 
and  demand  of  him  the  newspaper  con- 
taining the  paragraph  from  which  Madge 
had  drawn  inspiration  for  her  picture. 
Both  interviews,  he  judged,  must  wait 
till  a  later  hour.  Meantime,  he  roused 
his  servant,  gave  sundry  directions  as  to 
his  packing,  and  transmitted  orders  to  the 
stable  for  his  cart  to  be  brought  round  in 
time  for  him  to  catch  the  first  train  from 
Lower  Upton. 

On  his  way  back  from  the  servants' 
quarters  he  had  occasion  to  pass  a  small 
room  where  Madge  was  accustomed  to  write 
her  letters,  and  where  had  been  placed  a 
small  davenport  for  her  sole  use.  A  light 
shining  under  the  door  of  this  room  at- 
tracted his  attention ;  it  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished at  the  approach  of  his  footsteps. 
A  suspicion  of  burglars  for  one  moment 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  he  at  once 
opened  the  door,  to  find,  not  burglars,  but 
Mr.  Stubbs  immediately  behind  it.  This 
was  the  same  room  in  which  Madge  had, 
upon  one  occasion,  discovered  the  self-same 
individual  in  a  listening  posture. 

Lance  stared  at  the  man,  who  looked 
disturbed  and  fiorried. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  at  this 
hour?"  cried  the  young  man;  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
possibly,  this  man,  whom  he  had  been 
wont  to  describe  as  "a  harmless  old  fel- 
lovr,  who  did  what  he  was  told,  and  never 


got  into  anybody's  way,"  was  not  quite 
what  he  had  imagined  him  to  be. 

"I  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  to 
bed,  sir ;  I've  had  a  heavy  night's  work— 
I've  been  goine  through  some  of  Mr& 
Cohen's  papers,*^  here  he  glanced  at  the 
davenport,  "at  her  request,  sir." 

Lance  still  stared  hard  at  the  man.  He 
did  not  see  written  on  his  face  the  fact 
that  Madge's  sudden  illness  had  filled 
him  with  consternation,  and  had  sent  him 
listening  about  the  house  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  that,  from  what  he  had  heurd,  he 
had  drawn  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
it  was  high  time  he  looked  to  himself,  and 
made  provision  for  the  future.  All  Lance 
saw  in  the  low  brow  and  narrowing  eyes 
which  fronted  him  was  a  look  of  mingled 
cunning  and  servility,  that  filled  him  with 
an  unutterable  contempt,  not  alone  for  this 
miserable  specimen  of  humanity,  but  also 
for  the  woman  who  could  stoop  to  such  a 
confederate. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  contemptuously  on  the,  evidently, 
disconcerted  Mr.  Stubbs,  ''that  Mrs. 
Cohen  has  employed  you  in  more  than 
one  confidential  capacity ! " 

Mr.  Stubbs  plucked  up  couraga 

''  I  am  proud  to  say,  sir,  I  have  enjoyed 
Mrs.  Cohen's  entire  confidence,  of  late," 
he  replied.  ^ 

«Yery  well,  then,  be  so  good  as  to 
fetch  me  a  newspaper  which  on  one  occa- 
sion you  took  the  trouble  to  lay  before 
Mrs.  Cohen — it  contains  the  account  of  an 
attempt  at  murder  at  Santa  Maura." 

Mr.  Stubbs's  face  turned  to  an  ashy 
whiteness.  So,  then,  his  conjectures  had 
been  correct  Madge  had  snapped  the 
alliance  between  them  by  making  full 
confession  of  the  part  she  had  played. 
The  question  was  now,  how  far  she  had 
betrayed  his  complicity  in  the  matter  f 

<'  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  1 "  asked 
Lance,  his  face  taking  an  expression  which 
seemed  to  Mr.  Stubbs  a  remarkably  un- 
pleasant one. 

<*  It's  here,  sir ;  here,  sir,"  he  said,  going 
to  the  davenport  and  taking  thence  a 
newspaper,  of  which  Lance  at  once  took 
possession.  *'  Mrs.  Cohen  has  kept  It  here 
ever  since  I  gave  it  to  her.  And,  sir, 
will  you  be  so  good  as  to  remember  that 
in  this  matter,  from  first  to  last,  I 
have  acted  entirely  under  Mrs.  Cohen's 
orders  ] " 

'*  I  congratulate  you  on  the  fidelity  with 
which  you  have  carried  them  out.  May  I 
ask  your  motive  for  placing  a  paragraph  of 
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this  sort  in  Mrs.  Cohen's  hands/  instead 
of  in  Sir  Peter's  or  mine  1 " 

"  I  knew  Mrs.  Cohen's  anxiety  on  the 
matter,  sir ;  we  have  been  on  a  very  con- 
fidential footing,  as  I've  already  told  yon, 
sir,  for  some  time  past.  Mrs.  Cohen's 
orders  were  imperative — I  did  my  best, 
sir,  to  carry  them  ont." 

Lance,  with  his  wrath  against  Madge 
still  at  white  heat,  began  to  see  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  appointment  of  this 
wretched  being  to  the  lacrative  post  of 
bmd-steward  at  Hedesdale. 

What  Mr.  Stnbbs  considered  an  unplea- 
sant expression  of  countenance  deepened 
on  his  face. 

<'I  have  only  this  to  say,"  he  said,  con- 
temptuously, as  he  folded  the  newspaper 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket,  "  I  shall  advise 
Sir  Petor  to  send  you  about  your  business 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  you  may  thank 
your  stars  that  you  are  an  old  man,  in- 
stead of  a  young  one,  otherwise  I  should 
send  you  out  of  the  house  a  little  quicker 
than  Sir  Peter  could."  Then  he  turned 
on  his  heel  and  left  the  man  to  his  own 
reflections. 

Five  o'clock  was  striking  as  Lance  went 

along  the  gallery  towards  his  own  room. 

With  the  last  stroke  of    the  clock  Sir 

I  Peter's  door  opened,  and  Sir  Peter,  fully 

dressed,  came  out. 

"  What,  you  there,  Lance  1 "  he  cried. 
'*Now,  isn't  it  a  good  thing  I  can  wake 
myself  at  any  hour  I  choose  1  If  I  had 
depended  upon  Simmonds  I  should  be 
sound  asleep  still,  and  there's  that  church 
bell  and  a  hundred  other  things  to  see  to 
before  breakfast " 

Lance  laid  his  hand  on  the  old  gentle- 
man's shoulder. 

"Come  into  my  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
Uncle  Peter,  I've  something  to  say  to 
you,"  he  said. 

«Eh1"  said  Sir  Petor,  bKthely,  "no 
doubt  you  have,  my  boy !  I  dare  say,  like 
me,  you've  a  good  many  things  on  your 
mind,  just  now — ^not  to  be  wondered  at  in 
a  bridegroom  elect," 

Lance  lost  no  time  in  preamble. 

"There'll  be  no  wedding  to-day,  nor 
any  other  day,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
he  said,  as  he  shut  the  door  behind  Sir 
Peter;  "I  am  going  away,  at  once,  to 
Corsica." 

"At  once!  to  Corsica!^'  repeated  Sir 
Petor,  utterly  unable  to  credit  his  senses. 

"Yes,  I  shall  start  in  about  half-an- 
hour's  time.  I  have  something  to  do — 
there,   read  this" — here  he  handed  the 


newspaper  to  Sir  Petor — "I  have  just 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  Miss  Shore 
is  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  made 
the  attempt  at  murder  there  relatod.  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  prove  the 
supposition  false. 

But  Sir  Peter's  senses  were  still  be- 
clouded. ^'Miss  Shore— attompt  at  mur- 
der— I  don't  understand,"  he  repeated, 
blankly. 

Lance  grew  impatient.  "  If  you'll  read 
that  paragraph,  you  will  understand — I've 
no  time  to  go  into  details;  I  tell  you, 
simply,  I'm  off  to  Corsica  at  once,  to  do 
my  utmost  to  clear  the  reputation  of  a 
young  lady  who  was  once  a  guest  in  this 
house." 

Sir  Peter,  recollecting  a  certain  half- 
hour  he  had  spent  with  Lance  at  Liver- 
pool, began  to  understand.  "But,  my 
dear  boy,  what  will  Madge  say " 

"Madge  has  said  all  she  has  to  say  on 
the  matter — ^to  me,"  interruptod  Lance, 
sharply ;  "  and  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
once  that  everything  is  at  an  end  between 
Madge  and  mo." 

"No,  no,  no!  my  dear  boy,"  cried  Sir 
Peter,  "  no,  no,  not  possible !  You  don't 
mean  to  say — ^you  can't — that  there's  to 
be  no  wedding  this  morning  1 " 

Lance  crossed  the  room  and  stood  in 
front  of  Sir  Peter. 

"Uncle  Peter,"  he  said,  "look  in  my 
face  and  see  that  I  mean  every  word  I 
say;  I  would  put  a  bullet  through  my 
brain  sooner  than  marry  Madge  Cohen." 

There  came  a  rap  at  the  door,  and  a 
servant  announced  that  the  cart  had  been 
brought  round. 

Lance  hailed  thankfully  an  excuse  for 
cutting  his  farewell  short.  "  I'll  write  to 
you  from  Dover,"  he  said.  "I  shall  most 
likely  have  an  hour  or  two  to  wait  there. 
Shake  hands.  Uncle  Petor,  there's  nothing 
for  you  to  break  your  heart  over."  This 
was  added  a  little  bitterly,  with  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun. 

Uncle  Peter  held  out  his  hand;  once, 
twice  he  cleared  his  throat  very  loudly, 
but  still  words  would  not  come. 

Lance's  hard,  even  voice  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  old  gentleman's  want  of 
self-control.  "I  wodd  suggest  that  you 
should  take  the  blame  of  the  broken  en- 
gagement on  yourself,"  said  the  young 
man ;  "  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  say  that 
you  did  not  consider  that  I,  in  my  changed 
position,  was  a  suitable  match  for  Madge, 
with  her  wealth — it  might  save  any  feeliDg 
of  wounded  pride  on  her  part" 
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The  words  "in  my  changed  position '' 
brought  back  Sir  Peter's  voice,  though 
bat  a  qoakingy  tremnlons  one. 

*' Lance/'  he  said,  hnskily,  holding  the 
yonng  man's  hand  in  a  tight  grip,  **  where- 
ever  you  go,  whatever  you  do,  don't  forget 
what  I  said  to  yon  a  little  while  ago,  that 
if  yon  do  not  take  the  place  of  my  eldest 
son  noW|  you  take  that  of  my  youngest 
and  best-loved — ^best-loved,  do  you  hear, 
Lancet" 

"  Thank  you.  Uncle  Peter.  At  present 
the  future  is  a  blank  to  me ;  but  I  shall 
always  be  glad  to  remember  your  farewell 
worda" 

"  And,  Lance, **  the  old  gentleman  went 

on,  still    holding    Lance's  hand    in   his, 

« you'll  draw  your  supplies  as  usual;  you 

j  won't  let  this — this  make  any  difference  t " 

Lance's  reply  was  short,  and  all  bat 
inaudible. 

Then  he  wrenched  his  hand  away  and 
was  gone. 

And  Sir  Peter,  after  gaziug  blankly  at 
the  closed  door  for  a  moment  or  two,  sat 
down  and  cried  like  a  child  over  his 
broken  toys. 

CHAPTER  XXXVL 


That  was  to  be  a  day  of  departures. 
Sir  Peter  had  scarcely  time  to  dry  his  eyes 
and  reflect  on  what  a  harassing  day's  work 
he  would  have  to  get  through,  before  Mr. 
Stubbs,  equipped  for  travelliDg,  presented 
himself. 

If  Sir  Peter  had  not  been  so  occupied 
with  his  own  subjects  of  thought,  he  would 
have  noticed  the  anxious  look  on  the  man's 
face,  the  nervous  twitching  of  the  comers 
of  his  mouth. 

•'  I've  come  to  say  good-bye,  Sir  Peter. 
I  suppose  I  had  better  start  at  once,"  he 
said,  looking  this  way,  that  way,  all  ways ; 
but  never  once  at  Sir  Peter. 

"  Eh  !  What  1  You  going,  too,  Stubbs?" 
ejaculated  Sir  Peter,  trying  all  in  a 
moment  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  ar- 
range some  settled  plan  for  meeting  the 
day's  difficulties. 

The  warmth  of  Sir  Peter's  greeting  re- 
assured Mr.  Stubbs.  Things  ha^  happened 
then  as  he  had  surmised  they  might — Mr. 
Olive  had  been  so  occupied  with  his  own 
affairs  that  he  had  forgotten  to  give  Sir 
Peter  the  warning  he  had  threatened 
respecting  the  rascality  of  the  man  he  em- 
ployed to  open  his  letters. 

**I  think  the  sooner  I  start  the  better, 
if  you've   no    objection,    Sir  Peter,"  he 


replied.  '*You  see,  Z  enter  upon  my 
duties  at  Bedesdale,  in  ten  days'  time. 
You  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  I  might 
take  a  ten  days'  houday  before  I  got  to 
work  there " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  remember,  my  good  friend. 
Take  a  holiday,  and  welcome,  but " 

Here  he  broke  off,  and  began  what,  com- 
pared with  his  usual  quick  tramp  backwards 
and  forwards,  was  a  veritable  funeral  march 
from  end  to  end  of  the  room. 

"  I  will  make  it  my  business,  befoie  any- 
thing else,"  Mr.  Stubbs  went  on,  "to 
enquire  fully  into  the  antecedents  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  been  recommended  sb 
my  successor  here,  and,  meantime,  there  is 
the  lad  the  Vicar  spoke  of." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know ;  but  I  was  thinking 
whether  I  could  do  without  you  to-day. 
I've  a  very  great  deal  to  see  to  and 
arrange.!' 

Sir  Peter  paused  abruptly  in  his  walk 
Now,  how  far  should  he  take  Mr.  Stabbs 
into  his  confidence  on  this  very  delicate 
matter  1 

"  Do  you  refer  to  the  wedding  arrange- 
ments 1 "  asked  Mr.  Stubbs,  scanning  fur- 
tively Sir  Peter's  anxious  features. 

"  No,  no.  I  fear— a— h'm— I  greaUy 
fear,  Stubbs,  the  wedding  will  have  to  be 
put  off — ^for  a  time,  that  is." 

"Put  off,  sfr!"  This  was  said  with  a 
great  show  of  surprise.  **May  I  ask  if 
anything  unforeseen  has  occurred ) " 

Sir  Peter  thought  for  a  moment.  The 
only  way  he  could  see  out  of  bis  diffiedties 
that  day  was  by  the  juvenile  course  of 
fibbing.  He  must  fib  prodigiously  all  day 
long,  he  said  to  himself  ,  so  he  might  as  well 
begin  at  once. 

"No,  no;  nothing  unforeseen  has  hap- 
pened. I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  noticed  for 
some  time  past  that  Mrs.  Cohen's  health 
has  been  f  aiung,  and  by  my  express  advice 
— my  advice,  do  you  see,  Mr.  Stubbs !— the 
wedding  will  be  deferred  till  she  pnln 
round  a  little." 

"  I  see.  Sir  Peter.  And  Mr.  Olive  has 
started  off,  I  suppose,  for  Garstairs,  to  get 
further  medical  advicet "  asked  Mr.  Stabbs, 
still  furtively  regarding  Sir  Peter. 

"  Exactly,  exactly,"  ejaculated  Sir  Peter. 
"  Splendid  idea,  that,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, « 111  enlarge  upon  it"  "  At  least,  'he 
went  on,  "I  advised  that  course;  buo 
Mr.  Olive  said :  •  No,  there's  not  a  man  in 
Oarstairs  I'd  trust  in  a  caae  like  this;  1 
shall  go  straight  to  London,  and  consult 
a  man  there  who  makes  fainting  nls  a 
specialty.' " 
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And  then  the  old  gentleman  aighed  and 
thought  to  himself: 

"Dear  me,  I  wonder  if  I  shall  forget 
all  that^  and  say  something  quite  different 
before  the  day's  oat  1 " 

Mr.  Stubbs  was  all  sympathy. 

"I  fear  it  will  be  a  harassing  time  for 
you,  Sir  Peter ;  I  would  willingly  stay  on 
a  day  or  two  longer,  but  I've  some  pressing 
private  affairs  of  my  own " 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  boy  of  yours ;  I  remember 
you  told  me  all  about  him,  and  I  promised 
you  a  cheque,  didn't  I,  in  addition  to  your 
payT' 

**  I  should  be  very  grateful  for  it.  Sir 
Peter;  I'm  fitting  him  out  now  for  the 
Colonies,  and  as  I  told  you,  I  should  like 
to  give  him  a  little  capital  to  start  with." 

*'  Ah,  yes ;  I  remember.  Come  into  the 
study  a  minute,  you  shall  have  your  cheque 
at  once ;  and  don't  forget,  if  any  one  asks 
you  about  the  wedding  being  put  off,  it's 
all  my  doing,  on  account  of  Mrs.  Cohen's 
health^  and  Mr.  Clive  has  gone  to  Carstairs 
— no,  to  London,  I  mean — to  consult  a 
leading  doctor  about  her." 

So  Mr.  Stubbs  departed  with  a  hand- 
some cheque  in  addition  to  his  handsome 
quarterly  salary.  And  if  any  one  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  watch  his  movements 
on  his  arrival  at  Carstairs,  they  might  have 
seen  that  instead  of  taking  a  ticket  direct 
for  London  as  he  had  told  Sir  Peter  he 
intended  to  do,  he  made  Liverpoor  his 
destination. 

Sir  Peter's  fibs  grew  in  number  and 
variety  as  the  day  went  on.  Lady  Judith 
unintentionally  gave  an  impetus  to  them. 

About  seven  o'clock  she  rustled  down- 
stairs in  an  extra  allowance  of  skirt  and 
floating  lace  lappets,  expecting  to  find 
arrangements  for  the  wedding  in  a  satis- 
factory state  of  progress.  The  hints  which 
her  maid  had  let  fall  during  the  process  of 
dressing  had  been  uttered  so  timorously 
that  they  had  not  arrested  her  attention. 

Sir  Peter  met  her  at  the  foot  of  ttie 
stairs,  feeling  that  the  sooner  she  was  put 
into  possession  of  the  leading  facts  of  the 
matter  the  better. 

"  Madge  is  not  down— she  is  no  better," 
he  shouted  into  her  ears.  <' Wedding 
must  be  put  off — I've  sent  for  the  Vicar." 

Lady  Judith  was  all  startled  attention 
in  a  moment 

"This  comes  of  doing  things  in  a 
huny *'  she  began. 

Sir  Peter  knew  that  a  sermon  would 
follow  on  this  text,  but  did  not  feel  in  the 
mood  to  provide  an  audience. 


''Lance  has  gone  to  London  to  consult 
doctors — bring  back  one  with  him,"  he 
shouted  again, 

'* Lance  gone  —  where)  Bring  back 
whom  1 "  questioned  the  lady,  only  catch- 
ing half  his  sentence. 

''  Stubbs  has  gone  off,  too — to  London," 
Sir  Peter  went  on,  anxious  to  put  her  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  necessary  for 
her  to  know  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as 
possible. 

"  What,  Stubbs  and  Lance  are  gone  cff 
together  % " 

"  No,  not  together,  one  after  the  other." 

"  What,  Lance  has  gone  off  after  Stubbs  1 
Another  prot^g^  has  disappeared  1  They 
do  you  credit.  Sir  Peter,  I  must  say,  these 
prot^g^s  of  yours  1  First  one,  then 
another  !  They  make  themselves  at  home 
in  the  house,  and  get  all  they  can  out  of 
you,  and  then  they  disappear  and  commit 
suicide,  or  do  something  else  disgraceful. 
And  as  for  Lanee  going  in  pursuit  of  the 
man,  I  do  think " 

"No,  no,  no,"  shouted  Sir  Peter, 
"Stubbs  is  right  enough — Lance — too." 
Then  he  stood  on  tip-toe,  and  with  a 
stentorian  voice,  added— "Gone — after — 
doctors." 

And  it  was  not  until  Lady  Jadith  had 
commenced  an  oration  on  the  folly  of  two 
men  starting  in  quest  of  one  doctor,  that  he 
realised  the  fact  that  his  story  had  already 
slightly  deviated  from  its  original  form. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  when  he  began 
seriously  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs — 
the  reaUty  of  the  estrangement  between 
Lance  and  Madge,  and  the  difficulties  which 
might  lie  in  the  way  of  putting  things  once 
more  on  an  amicable  footing  between  them 
— it  occurred  to  him  that  an  even  greater 
modification  of  his  original  statement  was 
necessary. 

The  Vicar,  who  was  to  have  performed 
the  wedding  ceremony,  was  looked  upon 
as  the  fountain-head  of  gossip  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  to  him,  therefore,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  tell  a  story  which  the 
county  would  be  expected  to  credit,  as  a 
true  statement  of  affairs. 

So  when  the  worthy  clergyman,  in 
response  to  a  hurried  note  from  Sir  Peter, 
presented  himself  at  the  Castle,  the  story 
which  he  was  asked  to  eive  credence  to, 
was  that  Sir  Peter  had  ti^en  advantage  of 
the  weak  state  of  Mrs.  Cohen's  health  to 
defer  a  marriage,  which,  since  the  change 
in  Mr.  Olive's  position,  was  scarcely  so 
I  desirable  a  match  for  her  as  it  had  at  one 
I  time  seemed. 
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"  Heaven  help  me  1 "  sighed  the  old 
geniieman,  buttoning  up  his  coat  and 
going  for  a  weary  little  trot  by  himBeU  in 
the  park.  ''How  I'm  to  remember  all 
these  different  stories^  and  stick  to  the 
right  one  to  the  right  person,  is  more  than 
I  know  I " 

Before,  howerer,  that  day  came  to  an 
end^  Sir  Peter  had  ceased  to  trouble  about 
the  i\umber  and  variety  of  his  fibs ;  in  fact| 
had  no  heart  left  in  him  for  fibs  of  any 
sort 

About  20on  a  message  was  brought  to 
him  from  Madge  that  she  wished  to  see 
him  at  once  and  alone.  Sir  Peter  went  up 
to  her  room  to  find  her  seated  in  the  same 
high-backed  chair  into  which  she  had  fallen 
in  her  endeavour  to  get  a  last  glimpse  of 
Lance.  There  her  maid  had  found  her  on 
resuming  her  attendance  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and,  seated  thus,  she  had 
endured  a  disturbing  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
Lady  Judith's  society.  Neither  the  maid 
nor  Lady  Judith,  however,  had  read  in 
Madge's  face  the  story  of  her  utterly  broken 
phvsical  health ;  to  both  she  had  protested 
a  little  feebly,  it  might  be,  that  she  felt 
better  and  would  be  quite  herself  before 
the  day  was  over.  Sir  Peter  was  not  a 
sharp-sighted  man,  and  as  a  rule  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  persuade  him  into  taking 
an  optimistic  view  of  the  gloomiest  situa- 
tion. On  this  occasion,  however,  his  first 
look  into  Madge's  face  put  all  optimistic 
views  to  flight,  and  sent  him  to  her  side 
with  a  pained,  startled  cry  on  his  lips  : 

"  My  child,  my  child,  what  is  it — what 
has  pulled  you  down  in  this  way  t " 

Madge  was  stOl  in  the  long,  white  gown 
she  had  worn  overnight.  Her  hair  strayed 
in  loose  disorder  about  her  white  face. 
Her  head  leaned  wearily  on  one  hand,  the 
other  rested  on  the  arm  of  the  chair. 

"Hasn't  Broughton  been  to  see  you, 
my  chUd )  He  must  be  sent  for  at  once  i " 
pursued  Sir  Peter,  making  for  the  bell 
there  and  then  to  give  orders  for  the  im- 
mediate attendance  of  the  doctor. 

Madge's  voice  arrested  him.  It  sounded 
weak,  and  far  away — so  far  away,  indeed, 
that  he  could  almost  have  fancied  that  she 
was  speaking  to  him  from  the  other  side 
of  a  walL 

"  Not  now,  not  yet.  Will  you  sit  down 
a  moment  1  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you  —  to  confess  to  you,"  she  added, 
correctingly. 

"  I  know  all,  my  child  ;  Lance  has  told 
me,"  said  Sir  Peter,  hurriedly,  thinking 
that  he  knew  to  what  she  referred. 


Then  as  he  looked  down  into  her  haggard 
face,  with  something  written  on  it  which 
he  had  never  seen  there  before,  he  uttered 
his  first  and  only  reproach  against  Lance. 

<<Why  is  not  Lance  here!"  he  eried« 
"It's  dismcefhl  that  with  you  in  this 
state  he  should  start  off  on  a  wild  fancy  of 
his  own ! " 

Madge  slehed.  <*  Lance  was  right  to 
go ;  if  he  had  not  gone  I  must " 

She  broke  off  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
took  Sir  Peter's  hand  in  hers.  "Will  you 
sit  down  and  listen  to  met"  she  said, 
faintly.  "  It  isn't  the  story  I  told  Lance 
—it  won't  take  long  to  telL" 

Sir  Peter,  with  a  scared  look  on  his  face, 
sat  down.  And  Mads e,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  and  in  a  monotone  like 
that  of  a  child  repeating  a  weary  lesson, 
told  the  story  of  how  she  had  tampered 
with  the  old  gentleman's  correspondence, 
and  had  kept  back  the  tidings  of  Gervaae 
Oritchett's  only  boy. 

Straightforwardly  and  simply  she  told 
the  tale.  On  Mr.  Stubbs's  share  in  the 
matter  she  touched  but  lightly — she  had 
no  wish  to  claim  palliation  for  her  offence 
by  magnifying  his  share  in  it. 

"  He  would  have  done  anything  I  told 
him  to  do  for  money,"  she  said,  simply,  in 
reply  to  Sir  Peter's  astonished  ezclaination, 
'*  Stubbs  did  that ! " 

Her  last  word  left  her  without  voice, 
wherein  to  plead  for  forgiveness.  And  Sir 
Peter  had  no  voice  wherewith  to  utter  it 
But  all  the  same  she  knew  that  it  lay  in 
his  heart  for  her.  And  he  knew  that  she 
knew  it  was  there,  without  any  telling  on 
his  part. 

OLD    HAMMERSMITH   AND 
OHISWICK. 


AppROACHiNa  Hammersmith  from  Fnl- 
ham,  among  a  strange  medley  of  market- 
gardens,  new  streets,  workshops,  and 
ntctories,  an  old-fashioned  house  may  be 
noticed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road, 
which  bears  the  inscription,  Brandenbere 
Housa  This  is  not  indeed  the  orisinal 
Brandenberg,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  site  of  the  offices  of  the 
old  house,  and  behind  it  is  still  a  part  of 
the  grounds,  beyond  which  can  be  seen 
the  factory,  with  its  tall  chimneys^  which 
fronts  to  the  river,  and  occupies  the 
foundations  of  old  Brandenberg  Honse. 
It  was  a  famous  house  in  its  tune,  with 
terraces  and  gardens  upon  the  river  shore, 
not  far  below  the  present  Hammersmith 
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Bridge.  The  house  was  origiDally  built 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  farmer  of  the 
revenue  and  Guinea  trader,  the  son  of 
Ellis  Crispe,  of  Hammersmith,  and  the 
first  native  of  the  hamlet  who  achieved 
any  distinction.  He  built  the  Castle  of 
Gormantine  on  the  Guinea  coast,  and  also 
erected  a  handsome  monument,  which  still 
exists  in  the  parish  church,  to  the  memory 
of  his  unhappy  master,  Eing  Charles  the 
First,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  enshrined  the 
heart  of  the  worthy  and  faithful  knight. 
The  house  at  Hammersmith  was  afterwards 
sold  to  Prince  Eupert,  and  occupied  by 
one  Mistress  Hughes.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Bubb  Doddington  (Lord  Mel- 
combe),  and  then  it  was  bought  by  the 
Margravine  of  Anspach,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  who  shared  to  the  full 
the  wild,  stirring  blood  of  her  race.  As 
Lady  Craven — she  wad  married  at  seven- 
teen to  the  Peer  of  that  Uk— she  holds 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  scandalous 
chronicles  of  the  period,  and  as  Margravine 
she  was  never  received  at  Court,  or  ac- 
knowledged by  the  powers  that  were. 

StUl  the  Margravine  held  her  ground  as 
a  leader  of  society,  and  in  her  time  Ham- 
mersmith was  perhaps  gayer  and  more 
festive  than  it  ever  was  before,  or  is  likely 
to  be  again.  There  were  f^tes  on  the 
river,  water-frolics,  and  regattas  of  the 
gayest.  The  lady  herself  was  an  excellent 
actress,  and  assembled  a  distinguished 
amateur  theatrical  company  about  her. 
I  On  days  when  she  entertained,  the  Broad- 
way was  crowded  with  the  carriages  and 
equipages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  Margravine  passed  away  and  was 
succeeded  by  Queen  Caroline,  who,  as  the 
uncrowned  Queen  of  George  the  Fourth, 
held  her  Court  here.  Then  also  there 
were  bustling  times  at  Hammersmith — not 
much  gaiety  of  heart,  but  plenty  of  hearty 
political  anger  and  malice.  Sometimes 
the  river  would  be  crowded  with  a  flotilla 
of  sympathisers  coming  up  with  the  flood 
from  Westminster,  to  congratulate  and 
cheer  Her  Majesty  upon  the  favourable 
result  of  the  great  trial.  And  all  the  lions 
of  the  opposition  would  be  driving  along 
the  Broadway,  Harry  Brougham,  hence- 
forth famous,  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
among  them.  Then,  too,  Theodore  Hook 
wings  her  with  his  barbed  rhymes  : 

What  saw  you  at  Brandenberg,  heigh,  ma'am,  ho, 

ma'am, 
What  saw  you  at  Brandenberg  ho  ? 
We  saw  a  great  dame,  with  a  face  red  as  flame, 
And  a  character  spotless  as  snow,  snow, 
A  character  spotless  as  snow  ! 


Soon,  however,  came  the  last  dismal 
scene  of  all,  when,  from  Brandenberg 
House,  in  a  cold  and  drenching  rain,  the 
poor  Queen's  funeral  equipage  started  upon 
its  progress  amid  scenes  of  the  wildest  riot 
and  confusion. 

Just  opposite  Brandenberg  House  stands 
an  old  house  done  in  red  stucco,  which 
is  peeling  off  everywhere,  while  a  board 
peering  above  the  high  garden  wall  an- 
nounces that  the  site  is  on  sale  for 
building  purposes.  This  is  Sussex  House, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
— one  of  the  steadiest  and  most  respect- 
able of  the  sons  of  Greorge  the  Third 
— a  homely,  good-natured  Prince,  who 
enjoyed  nothing  better  than  a  long  clay 
pipe  at  some  neighbouring  tavern,  and  a 
gossip  with  the  boatmen  along  the  shore. 
Aiter  the  Duke's  time,  the  house  became 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  now  its  extensive 
grounds  will  ere  long  be  parcelled  out  in 
building  lots. 

Anotifier  noteworthy  house  stands  among 
a  row  of  modern  houses  facing  the  church 
to  the  eastward.  This  is  Bradmore  House, 
which  formed  a  part  of  old  Butterwick 
House,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
Edmund  Sheffield,  Lord  Mulgrave,  an  an- 
cestor of  the  Sheffield,  Dake  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  gave  its  title  to  Buckingham 
Palace.  This  part  was  cut  off  and  partly 
rebuilt  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  the  father  of 
that  famous — or  as  some  would  have  it, 
Macaulay  among  the  rest,  that  infamous — 
Elijah,  who  was  Warren  Hastings's  faithful 
friend  and  instrument. 

Where  the  Bath  Boad  enters  the  parish 
of  Hammersmith — a  point  well  marked  by 
the  railway  and  Addison  Eoad  Station 
and  the  adjacent  '^Olympia" — there  existed 
one  of  the  earliest  established  nursery 
grounds  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  known 
as  Lee's  Vineyard  Nursery,  and  was 
formerly  planted  with  vines,  and  pro- 
duced native  Burgundy  till  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  Vineyard  Nursery 
became  famous  for  the  introduction  and 
acclimatisation  of  foreign  plants.  It  claims 
the  introduction  of  the  fuchsia  and  of  the 
first  China  rose.  Glass-houses  and  hot- 
houses still  bear  the  old  name  and  desig- 
nation; but  the  old  vineyard  is  mostly 
built  over,  and  gardens  and  nurseries 
further  afield  have  taken  its  place. 

A  little  further  along  the  road.  Brook 
Green  opens  out,  where  there  was  once  a 
noted  fair,  which  existed  till  the  year  1823. 
Just  within  the  Green  stands  a  Eoman 
Catholic  settlement  of  the  most  complete 
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character,  with  church  and  homes  for  the 
poor,  and  achoob,  quite  medieeval  in 
arrangement  and  appearance.  And  a  little 
way  on,  formerly  stood  one  of  the  oldest 
nunneries  in  England,  which  had  preserved 
its  existence,  in  some  form  or  other, 
through  the  perils  of  the  Reformation, 
and  which  became  also  a  famous  school 
for  the  daughters  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
aristocracy.  The  old  house  disappeared 
within  the  last  few  years  to  make  room 
for  the  buildings  of  a  seminary  for 
priests. 

Old  Brook  Green  has  been  saved  from 
the  builders,  and  now  is  a  public  recreation 
ground,  surrounded  by  terraces  of  modern 
villas  of  Queen  Anne  type,  with  a  few  of 
tho  old  original  kind  still  remaining. 

Another  old  Green  still  survives — that 
of  Shepherd's  Bush — once  the  resort  of 
highwaymen,  where  a  gibbet  stood  for 
their  encouragement.  And  the  Goldhawk 
Road,  which  passes  thereby,  is  not  with- 
out interest,  as  it  follows  the  track  of 
the  old  Roman  road  to  Chichester  and 
the  West.  Indeed,  when  the  Goldhawk 
Road  was  made — for  it  existed  previously 
only  as  a  country  lane^  leading  to  the 
Manor  of  Coldhawe,  and  to  commons  and 
open  fields,  where  Bedford  Park  is  now 
placed — a  Roman  causeway  was  discovered 
some  feet  below  the  existing  surface ;  while 
the  name  of  Stanford  Brook,  where  the 
ancient  road  crossed  a  small  stream  by 
a  paved  ford,  still  bears  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  highway. 

Along  this  road  were  scattered  many 
public  greens  and  commons.  Starch  Green, 
which  now  only  survives  in  name,  and  in 
the  form  of  an  ornamental  pond  by  the 
roadside ;  Gagglegoose  Green,  now  entirely 
vanished  from  the  scene ;  and  Paddingwick 
Green,  also  built  over,  where  once  stood  the 
ancient  Manor  House  of  Pallingswick. 
Pallingswick  Manor  once  belonged  to 
Alice  Perrers,  the  favourite  of  Edward 
the  Third,  in  the  last  sad,  inglorious  days 
of  the  old  monarch;  and,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  old  Manor  House  was  once  a 
Royal  hunting  seat  resorted  to  by  the 
Black  Prince.  More  modern  possessors 
of  the  Manor  transferred  their  residence 
to  Ravenscourt,  where  there  is  a  small 
but  handsomely  timbered  park  of  some 
thirty  acres,  which  has  recently  been 
acquired  by  the  district  authorities  and 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  public  park ; 
while  the  house,  described  by  Faulkner  as 
<'a  capital  mansion  built  after  Mansart's 
style,''  but  which  is  of  a  very  ordinary 


description,  is  intended  for  the  Hanuaer- 
smith  Public  Library. 

For  what  else  is  left  of  Old  Hanimer- 
smith  we  must  hie  back  to  the  river ;  notixig 
on  the  way  that  the  old  church,  with  its 
red-brick  tower  and  quaint  campanile,  has 
been  replaced  by  a  handsome  Gothic 
buildinff.  But  hereabouts  everything  has 
changea,  or  is  in  process  of  change.  Tlie 
old  brick  houses  with  red-tiled  roofs,  or 
with  those  high-pitched  roofs  of  slate, 
which  once  gave  Hammersmith  rather  a 
foreign  aspect;  these  have  now  been  re- 
placed with  tall,  modern  shops  and  *'  em- 
poriums.'' The  tramcars  starting  for 
Kew  Bridge ;  the  innumerable  and  rival 
omnibuses;  the  rival  stations  which  an- 
nounce their  shortest  and  best  routes  to 
the  City ;  make  a  bustle  and  turmoil  about 
Hammersmith  Broadway  that  can  hardly 
have  been  equalled  in  tho  days  of  the 
lively  Margravine,  or  of  the  vehement 
Queen  Caroline. 

It  is  quieter  by  the  river,  where  the  new 
bridge  has  not  exactly  the  lightsome,  grace- 
ful aspect  of  the  old,  but  still  is  very  well 
as  a  suspension  bridge,  and  looks  strong 
enough  anyhow.  Boating  men  still  linger 
about  Bi£fen's,  and  the  autumn  sunshine 
has  brought  out  a  few  racing  fours,  that 
dash  up  and  down  the  glittering  river; 
and  there  is  always  the  sculler,  who,  re- 
gardless of  wind  or  weather,  slides  to 
and  fro  on  his  frail  craft  like  some  me- 
chanical wooden  figure.  Then  there  are 
the  old-fashioned  houses  with  the  roomy 
balconies,  which  look  a  little  silent  and 
deserted,  as  if  the  hospitable  race  who 
once  tenanted  them,  had  died  out  and  left 
no  successors.  An  open  door  gives  a 
glimpse  of  a  quiet  little  Friends'  meeting- 
house with  a  sunny  garden  about  it,  which 
suggests  that  Hammersmith  was  formerly 
a  favoured  residence  of  the  people  called 
Qaakers. 

The  continuity  of  the  riverside  walk  is 
new  broken  by  the  creek — a  tidal  stream 
running  up  among  narrow  lanes  and  over- 
hanging houses,  inhabited  mostly  by  people 
who  know  the  ways  of  a  barge  upon  the 
tidal  waters.  But  the  persevering  pedes- 
trian will  find  a  foot-bridge,  and  a  narrow 
paved  walk  which  leads  to  the  ''Doves." 

The  "Doves"  remains  as  of  old,  a 
quaint,  waterside  tavern,  with  its  landing 
stage  to  the  river,  pretty  much  as  when 
poet  Thomson  resorted  to  its  quiet  sanded 
parlour,  and  studied  the  winter  aspect  of 
the  river,  and  jotted  down  verses  for  his 
"Season?."    And  taking  boat  hence  one 
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aatnmnal  day  for  his  home  at  Kew,  honest 
Thomson  caught  that  chill  which  brought 
him  to  h^s  grava 

At  tho  <*  Doves  "  begins  the  Upper  Mall 
with  its  fine  old  elms,  which  were  planted, 
they  say,by  Catherine,  the  Queen  of  Charles 
the  Second,  who  lived  during  her  widow- 
hood on  the  Upper  Mall,  till  she  went 
home  to  Portugal  to  end  her  days.     The 
river-terrace    still    retains    an    aspect    of 
old-fashioned  dignity,  till    its    course    is 
finished  by  the  intnisive  oil  mills,  which 
occupy  the  foreshore  for  some  distance. 
Then  comes  Hammersmith  Terrace,  which 
brings  us  to  Chiswick  and  its  Mall,  with 
the  eyot  in  front  of  it,  bordered  with  wil- 
lows, and  the  quiet  back-water,  which  is 
sometimes  only  back-mud.     Some  famous 
okl  houses  are  still  lefb — Walpole  House  for 
one — of  the  squareness  that  came  in  with 
the  Dutch  Eang,  but  distinguished,  too, 
with  fine  fluted  wooden  columns  supporting 
a  comer,  and  making  an  admirable  porch. 
Here  they  say,  ended  her  days,  the  no- 
torious Barbara  Yilliers,  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, the  most  splendid  and  dissolute  of  all 
King  Charles  the  Second's  sultanas.  Among 
the  houses  which  have  disappeared,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  modern  villas,  is  the 
old  "  College  House,"  formerly  an  infirmary 
for  Westminster  School,  where  Dr.  Busby, 
the  eminent  head  master,  with  his  birch 
and  his  young  friends,  took  refuge  during 
the  great  plague,  and  which  was  afterwards 
the  locale  of  the  famous  Chiswick  Press. 

A  more  modern  resident  in  the  Mall 
has  given  his  name  to  a  new  road,  the 
Weltje  Boad,  a  name  which  excites  a  gentle 
curiosity  as  to  how  it  got  there.  Weltje 
was  "  chef  de  cuisine "  at  Carlton  House, 
an  excellent  fellow  by  all  accounts,  who  in 
his  retirement  at  Chiswick,  gave  capital 
dinners,  and  was  much  respected  by  the 
literati  and  wits  of  his  period. 

At  the  point  of  the  eyot  is  Chiswick 
Ferry,  and  the  back-water  has  long  been  a 
favourite  "lay-by"  for  barges,  and  on 
Sundays  quite  a  flotilla  of  these  craft  may 
be  seen  at  anchor  there,  or  quietly  resting 
on  the  muddy  bank. 

With  Chiswick  churchyard  the  river 
walk  comes  abruptly  to  an  end,  and  our 
way  would  bring  us  into  Chiswick  village ; 
but  we  can  turn  off  by  Chiswick  Lane, 
which  has  its  own  associations,  and  is, 
moreover,  a  pleasant  shaded  lane,  where  the 
birds  twitter  pleasantly,  and  spreading  elms 
overarch  the  footway.  A  little  way  up 
the  lane  to  the  left  is  Mawson  House, 
with  a  terrace  of  handsome  Qaeen  Anne 
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houses,  in  one  of  which  Alexander  Pope 
and  his  father  probably  lived  for  a  tune, 
before  the  poet  settled  at  Twickenham. 
Here  lodged,  too— somewhere  in  the  lane, 
that  is,  and  near  a  grocer's  shop— Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  who,  had  he  been  in 
the  humour,  might  have  given  a  picture 
of  Chiswick  that  would  have  charmed  the 
world.  ^  Bousseau,  we  are  told,  came  to 
lodge  in  the  lane,  to  be  near  his  friend, 
Dr.  William  Bose,  who  had  a  large  school 
in  the  same  locality,  a  man  eminent  in  his 
day,  and  if  his  epitaph  in  Chiswick  church- 
yard is  to  be  believed,  of  almost  super- 
human virtues  and  acquirements.  Any- 
how, the  great  lexicographer  thought 
highly  of  him,  and  would  often  exhaust 
his  friend's  teapot— but  never  the  patience 
of  good  Mrs.  Bose. 

A  fine  large  house,  of  the  days  of  the 
first  Qeorge,  near  the  top  of  the  lane,  is 
called  the  Manor  House,  and  recalls  the 
fact  that  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint 
Paul's  is  the  lord  of  the  Manors  of  Chis- 
wick, which  are  two  in  number,  and  are 
characterised  as  the  Dean  and  Prebendary 
Manors  respectively.  This  house  in  Chis- 
wick  Lane  represents  the  Prebendary  i 
Manor— a  bill  on  a  neighbouring  wall 
announces  a  sale  of  copyhold  tenements 
under  the  Prebendary  Manor,  so  that  the 
lordship  is  still  a  going  concera  The 
Dean's  Manor  is  represented  by  Sutton 
Court,  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish. 

A  tramcar  will  carry  us  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  Chiswick  by  Kew  Bridge.  One 
or  two  old  taverns,  standing  back  from 
the  road,  recall  the  old  post  and  coaching 
road  to  Bath.  There  is  the  "Boebuck," 
an  ancient  -  looking  house;  the  "Old 
Windmill,"  with  a  curious  old  sundial 
over  the  door,  and  the  motto :  "  So  flys  life 
away."  There  is  the  "Pack  Horse  and 
Talbot,"  too,  of  ancient  fame,  though  now 
rebuilt;  but  what  brings  about  the  con- 
junction in  the  sign  is  not  evident  at  first 
sight,  till  the  polite  historian  explains  it 
for  us— "The  talbot,  a  trusty  species  of 
dog  so  called,  accompanied  the  horses,  and 
stopped  to  watch  the  goods  while  the 
travellers  were  refreshing  themselves  at 
the  inns  on  the  roads."  The  mention  of 
these  old  wayside  taverns  reminds  us  that 
we  have  forgotten  another  survival  of  old 
times,  the  old  "  Bed  Cow,"  next  to  the  new 
red  buildings  of  St.  Paul's  School,  which  is 
quite  a  picture  of  an  old  tavern  with  its 
bow  windows  and  red  curtains,  and  has 
been  time  out  of  mind  a  house  of  call  for 
those  going  to  or  coming  from  Covent 
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Garden  Market  And  here  every  forenoon 
you  may  see  a  line  of  carts  drawn  np,  piled 
high  with  empty  baskets,  while  the  drowsy 
waggoner^  who  have  been  all  night  on  the 
road,  refresh  themselves  and  water  their 
horses.  A  rude  tablet  on  the  wall  above 
the  horse-troagh  bore,  not  long  ago,  the 
following  inscription : 

All  you  who  water  horses  here. 
Must  pay  a  penny  or  drink  some  beer. 

What  carman  would  hesitate  with  such 
a  choice  before  him  9 

Kew  Bridge  is  in  sight  at  last  with 
its  high-crowned  arches,  and  Brentford 
with  its  gasometers  and  water  towers. 
Now  our  way  is  not  in  their  direction  at 
all,  but  down  by  the  river-baak  where  a 
number  of  barges  are  lying  half  aground, 
and  a  narrow,  plashy  road  leads  in  the 
direction  of  Strand  on  the  Green.  Not 
many  of  the  thousands  who  come  to  Kew 
think  of  visiting  Strand  on  the  Green,  but 
there  is  a  mighty  pleasant  walk  there  along 
a  causeway  by  the  river.  Quaint  cottages 
and  enviable  uttle  houses  withhigh  steps  are 
terraced  on  the  way ;  old  boats,  old  barges, 
i^d  old  mooring  posts  fall  placidly  into 
decay ;  there  are  barge-building  yards  and 
malt-houses,  and  funny  little  courts  leading 
one  knows  not  where.  And  from  the  foot- 
path the  river  assumes  an  aspect  new  and 
noble,  with  a  grand  sky  overhead,  a  soft^ 
shining,  cloudy  sky,  with  broad  reflections 
on  the  water^  boats  and  barges  sending 
glittering  ripples  among  the  dark  shadows. 

Here  are  little  taverns,  too,  jolly  and 
snug,  where  boatmen  and  bargees  feel 
themselves  at  home ;  and  among  them  all 
— coming  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  had 
no  faith  in  the  existence  of  such  a  body- 
politic  as  a  living  organism  —  the*depdt 
and  headquarters  of  the  Thames  Conser- 
vancy heave  in  sight.  Here  are  funny 
little  biUs  exhibited  in  funny  little  win- 
dows —  notices  about  locks  and  weirs, 
cautions  to  mariners,  and  other  announce- 
ments, which  look  as  if  they  came  out  of 
some  collection  of  ancient  broadsheets. 
Close  by,  the  modern  world  reasserts 
itself  in  an  electric  storage  installation, 
and  in  the  adjoining  yard  an  electric 
launch  is  on  the  stocks,  with  double 
screws,  and  no  inside  to  speak  of,  which 
is  destined  to  electrify  the  Thames  by- 
and-by. 

All  is  so  pleasant  that  one  Is  sorry  when 
the  Causeway  comes  to  an  end,  and  a 
broad,  new  road  presents  itself,  and  the 
villas  of  NewChiswick.  Now  we  are  at 
Grove  End,  a  fine  modem  mansion,  on 


sale  at  present^  and  hereabouts  is  Grove 
Park,  laid  out  in  new  roads,  bordered  by 

Eandiose  new  villas.  The  old  Grove 
ouse  is  perhaps  somewhere  still  existing, 
but  shorn  of  its  fine  park,  and  aboui  house 
and  park  history  has  little  to  say,  although 
that  little  is  pleasant  enough. 

Grove  House,  according   to  Faulkner, 
belonged,  in  the  last  century,  to  the  Bight 
Honourable  Henry  Morrice,  an  eccentric 
lover  of  animals,  who  turned  the  place  into 
a  kind  of  asylum  for  horses  and  dogs.     His 
horses,  of  which  he  had  a  large  stud,  were 
not  expected  to  work,  but  were  turned  out 
iuto  the  park  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
were  provided  with  an  attendant  hoy  to 
flap  the  files  off— certainly  a  humane  pro- 
vision in  the  days  when  horses*  tails  were 
docked,  and  the  poor  animals  were  defence- 
less against  insect  pests.     When  he  died, 
A.D.  1790,   Mr.  Morrice  bequeathed  the 
house  and  grounds  to  a  female  friend,  on 
condition  that  the  horses  and  dogs  on  the 
establishment  should  be  carefully  fed  and 
attended  to,  and  enjoy  their  accustomed 
quarters,  while  an  old  servant  was  to  be 
lodged  there  as  long  as  he  lived.    By  the 
year  1819  all  the  animals  were  dead,  and 
the  old  servant  had  been  gathered  to  Ms 
fathers,  and  the  legatee  sold  the  place,  and 
reaped  the  reward  of  her  patience  in  the 
handsome  purchase-money. 

Everythmg  is  wonderfully  still  and  quiet 
in  this  secluded  quarter.  Here  a  new  road 
is  laid  out,  but  the  side-walks  are  covered 
with  grass,  and,  turning  towards  the  river, 
the  scene  that  meets  the  eye  is  of  a  purely 
sylvan  character.  Hardly  a  roof  is  to  be 
seen,  but  everjrwhere  woods  and  meadows ; 
and  the  hills  that  bound  the  horizon  are 
darkened  with  belts  of  forest  trees.  We 
might  be  a  thousand  miles  away  from 
London,  although  actually  we  may  hear 
Saint  Paul's  clock  strike  the  hour.  The 
wooded  hills  are  those  of  Eichmond  Park, 
and  the  woodland  scene  is  no  optical 
delusion,  but  a  stretch  of  real,  wild,  forest- 
land.  There  are  fine  clumps  of  Spanish 
chestnuts  further  on,  and  a  cart-road 
leads  to  a  charming  spot,  with  a  pool 
secluded  in  a  shady  grove  where  a  swan, 
like  that  upon  Saint  Mary's  loch,  "  floats 
double,  swan  and  shadow."  This  is  close 
by  the  Grove  Park  boat-house,  which  now 
belongs  to  the  vivacious  and  energetic 
''Polytechnic,"  and  the  cart-road  leads 
past  the  club-house  to  the  river -bank, 
where  a  steam-crane  is  at  work  landing 
spoil,  or  ballast,  in  the  way  of  earth  from 
la  huge  barge;   while  a  short  tram-line 
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carries  off  the  loaded  tracks  to  discharge 
their  loads  elsewhere.  There  is  MorUake 
Church  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  Ship,  and  the  wide  foreshore,  backed  by 
the  low  horizon  of  green  common,  broken  by 
houses  and  trees.  On  this  side  is  the  spot 
known  as  Barker's  Kaik ;  the  winning  post 
of  the  University  Boat  Eace. 

All  beyond  is  indefinite,  plashy  banks, 
market  gardens,  mud,  osier  beds,  and  slimy 
creeks;  a  part  of  the  world  unreachable, 
undiscoverable.  There  is  nothing  for  it 
but  to  turn  back  and  explore  the  overland 
route.  And  that  brings  us  past  Ohiswick 
Station,  which  is  like  a  station  in  the  back- 
woods, and  into  Burlington  Lane. 

It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning ; 
but  Burlington  Lane  has  many  turnings, 
and  yet  it  is  plaguey  long.  Yet  it  is 
pleasant- this  autumn  day  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  mellow  brick  wall  overhung  with 
chestnut  trees,  while  on  the  other  side  are 
meadows  and  plantations.  It  is  noon,  and 
the  boys  released  from  school  are  whooping 
along  the  lane,  or  shying  stones  and  sticks 
into  the  trees  to  bring  down-  the  horse 
chestnuts,  so  that  what  witlH  falling  nuts 
and  stones,  and  fragments  of  timber,  the 
situation  becomes  rather  perilous.  Where 
the  chestnuts  fail  there  is  ivy  Hanging  over, 
about  which  all  the  flies  and  insects  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  gathered.  Here 
and  there,  through  iron  gateways,  you 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  trim  lawns  and 
gardens  of  Ghiswick  House  —  even  of 
the  house  itself,  cold  and  severe,  yet  not 
exactly  unpleasingj  the  house  of  which 
Lord  Hervey  said,  ''that  it  was  too 
small  to  live  in*  and  too  large  to  hang  to 
one's  watch.''  But  that  was  before  the 
wings  on  either  side  were  added.  The 
house  was  buUt  by  the  architectural  Earl 
of  Burlington,  whom  Pope  addresses  : 

.  fou,  too,  proceed !  make  falling  arts  your  care, 
Erect  new  wonders  and  the  old  repair, 
Jones  and  Falladio  to  themselves  restore, 
And  be  whate'er  Vitruvius  was  before. 

The  task  of  restoring  Jones  to  himself, 
is  an  allusion  to  the  gateway  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones,  for  an  entrance  to  Beaufort 
House,  Chelsea — the  site  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  old  house — which,  when  the  house 
was  pulled  down,  was  bought  by  Lord 
Barlington,  and  re-erected  in  his  own 
grounds.  As  Pope  makes  the  gate  repeat 
its  history : 

I  was  brought  from  Chelnea  last  year, 
Batter'd  with  wind  and  weather ; 
Inigo  Jones  put  me  together, 

Sir  Hans  Sloane 

Let  me  alone, 
Burlington  brought  me  hither. 


An  old  house  which  stood  upon  the 
same  site  was  the  residence  of  Eobert 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  hero  of  the 
scandalous  affair  with  Lady  Essex,  which 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  and  the  gown  in 
the  days  ef  James  the  First.  Whatever 
the  Earl's  youthful  errors  or  crimes  may 
have  been,  the  latest  act  of  his  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  shows  him  in  the 
light  of  a  kind  and  devoted  father,  sacri- 
ficing himself  for  his  daughter's  welfare. 

The  Earl's  only  daughter  had  formed  an 
ardent  and  reciprocated  affection  for  Lord 
Russell,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
The  Earl  was  but  poor ;  and  my  Lord  of 
Bedford  loved  money  a  little  too  much. 
He  must  have  twelve  thousand  pounds  with 
his  son's  wife,  or  there  should  be  no  match. 
The  dowry  seemed  unattainable,  and  the 
marriage  was  broken  off.  But,  seeing  his 
daughter  sad  and  miserable,  the  father 
"  chose  rather  to  undo  himself  than  make 
his  daughter  unhappy."  He  raised  twelve 
thousand  pounds  by  selling  everything — all 
his  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuff;  sold, 
even,  the  very  house  over  his  head ;  and, 
having  secured  his  daughter's  happiness, 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  indigence 
and  obscurity.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
idolised  daughter  was  the  Lord  Eussell 
who  suffered  on  the  scaffold  for  his  sup- 
posed share  in  the  Eje  House  Plot  And 
in  virtue  of  some  genealogical  tangle,  which 
we  have  not  space  to  unravel,  It  seems  that 
Ghiswick  House  has  actually  come  back  to 
the  right  heirs  of  the  unhappy  Earl  and  his 
daughter.  Ghiswick  House  is  iioticeable,too, 
as  the  deathplace  of  Fox  and  Canning — each 
a  visitor  at  the  house  when  death  threw 
his  fatal  dart. 

But  all  these  reflections  do  not  shorten 
Burlington  Lane,  which  runs  on  intermin- 
able, as  it  seems,  till  it  ends  at  last 
where  a  path  between  high  brick  walls 
brings  us  directly  into  the  churchyard. 
It  is  still  a  place  for  the  dead,  for  the 
generosity  of  the  House  of  Cavendish  has 
added  acre  after  acre  to  the  oiiginal  land,* 
and  thus  here  are  tombs  of  yesterday, 
freshly  garlanded  with  flowers,  as  well  as 
the  formal  monuments  of  worthies  whose 
name  and  fame  are  buried,  too,  in  Time's 
great  graveyard.  **I>e  Loutherbourg, 
E.A,''  greets  us  from  a  sqaare  ugly  monu- 
ment; Charles  Holland,  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  a  friend  of  Garrick'p,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  handsome  tomb;  and  many 
of  more  or  less  note  repose  around,  among 
whom  are  Mary,  Countess  of  Fauconberg, 
daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  lived  at 
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Satton  Court,  in  this  parish;  Miles  Corbet, 
the  regicide  ;  and  Barbara  Yiiliers,  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Chiswick 
Mali  Here  is  an  old  tomb  belonging  to 
members  of  the  Towneley  famUy  of  Lanca- 
shire, with  the  inscription  RI  P. ;  and  it 
is  said  that  other  Roman  Catholic  families 
have  vanlts  in  Chiswick  churchyard. 

Passing  under  the  old  tower,  erected  at 
charge  and  cost  of  William  Bordall,  vicar, 
who  died  1435 — and  now  all  that  remains 
of  the  old  church,  which  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  recent  Gothic  edifice — we  come 
to  the  south  side  of  the  church,  where 
stands  William  Hogarth's  monument^ 
crowned  by  an  urn  from  which  issues  a 
gilded  flame.  It  is  as  pleasant  a  nook 
as  can  be  imagined,  with  a  glimpse  of 
the  river  flowmg  by,  with  white  sails 
gleaming  here  and  there,  but  shut  out 
from  the  silent  highway  by  old  quaint  roofs 
which  rise  over  the  mellow  brick  wall, 
lined  with  old  monuments. 

After  visiting  the  painter's  tomb,  it  is  a 
point  of  duty  to  visit  Hogarth's  house, 
which  lies  dose  at  hand.  It  is  up  Hogarth's 
Lane,  a  rather  miry  lane,  bordeiM  by 
workmen's  dwellings.  The  garden  gate 
is  wide  open,  and  there  is  the  plain, 
old-fashioned  house,  three-cornered  in 
shape,  with  its  front  to  the  wild,  tangled, 
yet  prolific  garden,  with  its  glowing  autumn 
blooms  and  riotous  scarlet-runners.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  house  is  a  great  pro- 
jecting bow  from  the  first-floor,  supported 
by  an  iron  column.  Here  is  decadence  and 
decay,  and  yet  all  is  in  keeping,  a  broken 
window  here  and  there,  everything  worn 
and  rubbed — for  the  house  now  seems  to 
be  let  off  in  tenements.  Hogarth,  himself, 
might  find  a  subject  here ;  a  cheerful  and 
portly  dame  cutting  a  noEogay  from  the 
straggling  flowers,  a  litter  of  pigs  rooting 
about  and  scampering  along  the  garden 
walks — it  might  be  the  very  litter  of  piga 
that  occasions  the  catastrophe  in  the 
'^election"  series — ^workmen  tramping  in  for 
dinner  ;  and  overhead  are  the  leaden  vases 
which  David  gave  to  his  friend,  William. 
Yes,  they  still  stand  over  the  gateway, 
those  same  vases,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
place  might  be  just  as  the  painter  left  it, 
allowing  for  a  few  years  of  miscellaneous 
wear  and  tear. 

The  village  of  Chiswick,  too,  still 
retains  its  ancient  charm,  and  shows  its 
"Barlington  Arms" — a  timber-framed  hou  e 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  Chiswick 
Square,  which  retains  the  very  aromsk  of 
the  courtly  days  of  good  Qaeen  Atne. 


But  the  hour  has  struck.  Thorneycroft'a 
men  are  hurrying  back  to  the  torpedo 
works,  and  there  is  no  more  question  about 
Chiswick,  except  how  to  get  away  from  it. 
''  It  makes  no  odds  which  road  you  go, 
any  one  will  lead  you  intd  the  high  road," 
says  a  polite  workman;  and  as  far  as 
distance  is  concerned,  he  is  right;  but  it  is 
a  chance  whether  you  fall  into  a  terribly 
long  street  of  small  workmen's  houBes,  or 
some  nice  country  lane.  Anyhow  it  is 
far  enough  from  the  haunts  of  omnibuses 
and  tramoars,  and  you  arrive  at  the  causes 
of  the  seclusion  of  Chiswick,  when  you 
realise  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  there,  or, 
being  there,  to  get  away. 


SECOND  SIGHT. 
(a  pact.) 

*'  Nat,  do  not  sail  to-day,  my  lads,**  he  s&id, 

The  tall  old  fisherman  with  hoary  hair, 
Standing  upon  the  beach  where  lay  the  boat 

With  her  flag  floating  on  the  sunny  air ; 
While  at  the  robky  headlands  guarding  Staithes, 

The  flowing  tide  broke  with  a  hollow  roar. 
And  the  three^shers,  tossing  nets  aboard, 

Paused  for  a  moment,  listening  on  the  shore. 

"  Tvo  had  a  vision,  lads.    Thou  know'st  my  race, 
Father,  and  grandfather,  and  backward  still, 

Have  had  the  cruel  gift  of  second  sight, 
And  known  of  coming  doom  against  their  will 


I  had  the  vision,  just  before  the  dawn ; 

Iluntcliff  towers  gri 
I  saw  you  men  all  struggling  in  the  foam, 


I  saw,  where  Huntcliff  towers  grim  and  ^J, 
saw  you  men  all  struggling  in  the  foam, 
I  saw  you  drowning :  do  not  sail  to-day ! 


"  O,  ay,  I  know  the  glass  is  firm  eno*, 

And  sky  and  sea  calm  as  a  bairn  asleep ; 
And  not  a  warning  posted  on  the  cross. 

And  not  a  sign  of  danger  on  the  deep. 
Yet,  changeful  as  a  woman  in  her  moods. 

Is  our  Nx>rth  Sea,  IVe  heard  my  father  say. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  my  lad.i, 

I  had  the  vision,  do  not  sail  to-day ! " 

"  Mebby  we'd  better  humour  him,*'  said  one, 

Whose  twelve  year  boy  was  clinging  to  his  hand; 
But  his  mate  turned  upon  him  with  a  laugh, 

That  woke  a  mellow  echo  down  the  strand  ; 
'*  Humour  him  1  with  the  fish  as  rank  as  aught, 

And  neither  food  nor  fire  up  there  ! "  he  said, 
And  pointed  to  his  cottage  on  the  cliff. 

And  shook,  in  merry  scorn,  his  curly  head. 

A  moment  yet  the  father  lingered  there,  ,, 

**  See,  here's  a  penny.  Bill,  bide  thou  at  home; 
But  the  boy  pushed  the  kindly  bribe  aside,       ^ 

And  clamoured  wilfuUy  that  he  "  must  come- 
And  so,  they  leapt  aboard,  and  pushed  her  off ; 

l^ut,  as  the  coble  danced  across  the  bay, 
They  heard  the  old  man,  left  upon  the  sand, 

Shout  sadly  to  them,  "  Do  not  sail  to-day." 

Anxious  the  women,  who  had  shivering  heard 

Old  Peter*s  warning,  watched  the  sunny  waves  j 
Telling,  as  slow  the  sstd  hours  wearied  by, 

Old  tales  of  crews  long  laid  in  ocean  graves. 
Anxious  they  saw  the  black  squalls  sweep  across 

The  great  blue  waters  and  the  purpile  down ; 
Till  midnight  closed  upon  the  deepening  dread, 

And  ne'er  a  coble  beached  below  the  town. 
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Next  day,  upon  the  sands  'neath  Huntcliff  Head, 
Lay  tne  dead  father,  with  his  stiffened  arm 

Bound  the  dead  boy,  as  if  in  doom  and  death 

.    He  still  was  fain  to  keep  him  safe  from  harm ; 

And  with  her  helm  unshipped,  her  timbers  stove, 
The  coble  lay  amid  the  boulders  there, 

But  the  sea  kept  in  her  mysterious  depths 
Young  Jack  with  his  bold  eyes  and  curly  hair. 

Men  gaessed  her  rudder  struck  on  sunken  rock, 

Just  as  a  squall  had  ta'en  her  sail  aback, 
And  shook  their  heads,  and  muttered  o'er  the  glass, 

*'  He  allis  wer  too  venturesome,  our  Jack.'' 
But  the  old  Seer  listened  to  all  unmoved. 

**  When  death  must  come,  small  heed  to  reck  the 
way. 
I  had  the  vision  sent  me  at  the  dawn,  # 

Before,  despite  the  bode,  they  sailed  that  day." 


AMONG  THE  LAVENDER. 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.   CHAPTER  L 

''I  TOLD  you  80/'  said  my  friend,  Jack 
Carlyon,  looking  across  at  me  with  that 
peculiarly  aggravating  expression  of  counte- 
nance that  always  accompanies  the  utterance 
of  the  above  sentence. 

I  was  out  of  sorts,  and  easily  irritated. 

<'  If  you  did,  it  doesn't  make  it  any  the 
better,  or  the  pleasanter/'  I  answered. 
"  I  could  better  have  afforded  to  take  a 
spell  of  the  entire  and  complete  rest  this 
fool  prates  about  at  any  other  time  than 
just  now." 

"  I  never  knew  a  fellow  that  didn't  say 
that  when  he'd  got  his  back  into  a  job,  and 
had  to  give  it  up  for  a  bit  —  don't  you 
know  1 "  said  Jack,  curling  up  one  corner 
of  his  tawny  moustache  with  his  strong, 
lithe  fingers,  and  looking  the  personifica- 
tion of  perfect  health  and  manly  strength ; 
whQel 

Well,  well,  it  was  all  very  well  for  me 
to  call  Dr.  Marchmont  a  fool.  It  let  the 
steam  ofi*,  somehow,  but  a  long  array  of 
sleepless  nights,  backed  up  by  an  army  of 
lesser  symptoms,  which  my  own  medical 
knowledge  told  me  spelt  the  words  "  over- 
worked," convinced  me  that  his  kindly  and 
argent  counsel  was  true,  and  that  few  men 
in  London  stood  in  greater  need  of  a  spell 
of  rest  and  recruiting  than  Stephen  Allar- 
dyce — ^meaning  myself. 

When  you  get  to  "  overworked  i*  the 
next  station  on  the  journey  is  "broken- 
down."  I  did  not  wish  to  attain  to  this 
last.  I  resolved  to  leave  London;  bury 
myself  among  green  fields,  apple-orchards, 
and  haystacks;  and  give  myself  up  entirely 
to  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  ''to  lazy." 
Not  a  manuscript  will  I  look  at,  much  less 
write ;  not  a  proof  will  I  correct  All  my 
intellectual  faculties  shall  lie  fallow  for  this 
needful  space  of  rest   My  thinking  powers 


are  my  stock-in-trade ;  I  must  needs  hus- 
band them. 

The  problem  how  best  to  attain  to  this 
perfection  of  rural  happiness  and  idleness 
faced  me  pitilessly. 

Country  lodgings?  Bah!  Bad  cookery, 
ill-ventilated  rooms,  long-legged  spiders 
on  the  bread-and-butter.  Perish  the 
thought  A  country  hotel  1  Worse  still. 
Yokels  keeping  festival  on  Saturday 
nights;  a  mingled  smell  of  tepid  beer 
and  stable-yard  pervading  everything. 
The  very  thought  was  irritating,  and  I 
opened  my  morning  paper  with  an  un- 
amiable  jerk 

Ill-temper  ought  not,  one  would  think, 
to  be  rewarded.    Mine  was. 

An  advertisement  stared  me  in  the  face ; 
a  message  that  might  almost  seem  to  have 
been  sent  straight  from  heaven. 

"Address:  M.  R,  Orchard  Farm,  near 
Wortlebury.  A  single  gentleman  can 
have  the  use  of  two  airy  rooms  and 
attendance.  Terms  moderate.  Good 
fishing." 

Now  I  love  fishing.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
delicious  phase  of  idleness. 

Half  my  days  swinging  in  a  hammock 
underneath  the  chequered  shadow  of  the 
apple-boughs,  with  no  companion  save  pipe 
or  cigarette  as  the  mood  dictates,  the  other 
half  lounging  on  a  river's  brink,  crushing 
tixe  forget-me-nots  and  the  golden  king- 
cups, and  watching  my  rod — ^not  eagerly, 
only  lazily — for  the  bite  which  may  come 
or  not,  as  it  pleases.  A  month  of  such  a 
life  as  this,  and  I  should  become  vulgarly 
robust;  I  should  sleep  like  one  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  and  relish  the  plainest  food 
like  a  ploughboy.  But  then,  the  plain  food 
must  be  well  cooked  and  cleanly  served. 
Therein  lies  the  difference  between  my 
possibilities  and  the  plonghboy's. 

I  was,  however,  of  a  mind  to  think  the 
food  would  be  well  dressed,  and  cleanly — 
nay,  perhaps,  daintOy  served.  For  I  wrote 
to  M.  E ,  and  M.  B.  replied ;  and  her  letter 
was  the  letter  of  a  gentlewoman. 

Orchard  Farm !  How  delightfully  sug- 
gestive a  name  I  Doubtless,  apple-trees  there 
grow  in  a  juxtaposition  exactly  fitted  for  the 
needs  of  that  hammock  in  which  I  am  to 
swing  beneath  earth  and  sky,  I  thought  to 
myself;  doubtless  the  grass  is  deliciously 
green ;  the  apples  nestling  on  the  boughs 
deliciously  pink  on  one  plump  cheek ;  and 
the  thrushes  laugh  softly,  as,  with  eager 
beak,  they  test  the  juices  of  the  ripening 
plum.  This  last  idea  is  perhaps  hardly 
correct  from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  and 
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might  ofifend  M,  R.'s  thrifty  soul;  hut  I 
love  the  sound  of  the  thrush's  gurgling 
laugb,  so  let  it  stand,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  plum  or  twa 

''Don't  you  get  scribbling  now/'  said 
Jack  Garlyon,  as  he  took  leave  of  me  on 
the  Paddington  platform.  '*  You've  over- 
done it,  you  know ;  and  I  tell  you  what  it 
is,  you'll  break  down,  you  know,  if  you 
don't  look  out." 

Like  a  bird  that  sings  the  same  few 
notes  over  and  over  again.  Jack  has  piped 
the  same  tune  to  me  persistently  for  some 
while  back.  It  is  i^  most  unpleasant  thing 
to  be  told  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
ag(dn.  It  is  ever  so  much  worse  when  the 
thing  is  true.  I  almost  hated  Jack  as  the 
train  crawled  out  of  the  station,  and  then 
set  its  mind  to  going  in  earnest  and  pu£fed 
away  into  the  open  countrv. 

Ajid,  to  say  the  truth,  this  drifting  away 
was  welcome  enough  to  me.  In  spite 
of  all  my  asseverations  to  Jack  Carlyon, 
I  was  conscious  of  many  symptoms  that, 
being  interpreted,  meant  ''worn  out"  I 
knew  that  a  life  without  proof-sheets  was, 
for  a  time,  a  necessity ;  and  yet,  like  every 
true  slave  of  the  pen,  I  hug  my  chain, 
and  love  to  linger  lovingly  in  the  company 
of  my  own  creations. 

Yet,  must  I  change  the  rustle  of  "  first 
proofs  "  and  "  revises  "  for  the  rustle  of 
woodland  whispers  above  my  head.  I 
must  lay  the  busy  pen  aside,  and  let  it 
speak  no  more  for  awhile. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  bustling  Pad- 
dington to  the  sheltered  nook  in  the 
Midlands  where  Orchard  Farm  is  to  be 
found ;  and,  what  with  delays  in  catching 
trains  on  \side  lines,  and  such-like  tiresome 
incidents  of  travel,  dusk  had  almost  grown 
to  night  before  I  reached  my  temporary 
home.  The  sky  had  become  overcast,  and 
a  fine  drizzle  was  falling  as  I  alighted  from 
a  ramshackle  kind  of  vehicle  which  the 
driver  called  a  gig — but  which  struck  me 
as  bearing  considerably  more  resemblance 
to  a  worn-out  tazcart — at  the  gate  of 
Orchard  Farm. 

I  could  see  the  misty  outlines  of  close- 
growing  trees;  and  amid  them  shone 
the  gleam  of  a  light  here  and  there,  while 
the  patch  of  radiance  cast  by  an  uncurtained 
lattice  lay  almost  across  my  pathway. 

Through  the  faint  mist  of  ndn  came 
sweet  scents  innumerable,  sweetbriar,  roses, 
jasmine  all  giving  out  their  sweet  breath 
unstintingly,  and  over  all,  and  dominating 
all,  the  old  familiar  perfume  of  "  sweet 
lavender."    I  say  "  familiar,"  because— so 


subtle  is  the  association  of  a  perfame—it 
took  me  back  at  once  to  the  memory  of 
my  boyhood  in  my  "  mind's  eye.'  I  saw 
the  little  white-curtained  room  that  wel- 
comed me  home  from  school  as  each  holiday 
came  round;  the  little  room  where  my 
mother's  touch  seemed  to  linger  every- 
where, most  of  all  in  the  scent  of  the 
lavender  that  came  from  tiny  muslin  bags, 
in  which  the  purple  spears  were  prisoned, 

Thus  the  lavender  set  me  thinking  of  a 
long  dead  past;  but  all  this  was  after  a 
hearty  and  thoroughly  countrified  supper, 
at  wmch  a  neat-handed,  round-faoed  girl 
waited  upon  me,  and  with  a  quaint  little 
*<  dip"  of  a  curtsey,  asked  me  "when  I 
would  be  pleased  to  take  my  breakfast/' 
and  "  the  mistress  sud,  would  I  have  a 
bowl  of  milk,  warm  from  the  cow,  s^nt  tip 
at  seven,  like  the  last  gentleman  who  was 
atthefarmi" 

There  was  a  certain  ready  sympathy  m 
the  girl's  look  and  tone  that  ccmvinced  me 
that  Orchard  Farm  was  a  sort  of  perpetual 
sanatorium;  and  that  broken-down  creatures 
of  various  kinds  were  in  the  habit  of  find- 
ing an  asylum  diere,  and  being  resuscitated 
with  bowls  of  new  milk  and  other  country 
comforts.  I  even  felt  intuitively  that  a 
person  in  a  state  of  rude  health  wonld 
hardly  be  acceptable  to  tiiie  inhabitants  of 
this  Midland  homestead,  where  all  sweet 
perfumes  mingled  so  deliciously,  and  where 
the  question  how  the  lodger  might  be 
"  getting  on,"  was  doubtless  an  interestmg 
part  of  the  day's  routine. 

The  sense  of  deep  restfulness  was  on  md 
like  a  cool  hand  laid  caressingly  upon  a 
fevered  brow.  Those  long,  weary  hoars  of 
wakefulness  which  had  beset  me  for  mm 
a  week  past — hours,  each  one  worse  and 
more  weary  than  the  last — seemed  as  a 
dream  that  is  past  , . 

The  fine  rain  had  ceased  to  fall;  soft 
fleecy  clouds  moved  gently  across  the  bkj, 
and  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds  rose  from 
the  deep  bosom  of  the  woods. 

The  nightingales  were  mad  beneath  the  moon. 
And  with  strange  ecstasy  of  gurgling  soDgi 
Made  night  all  jubilant 

"  Now,"  thought  I  to  myself,  as  j 
struck  a  match,  and  lighted  my  V}^i  ^'^ 
I  ever  hear  nightingales  before  f " 

Perhaps.    But  surely  I  had  never  Dee» 
in  so  receptive  a  humour— never  bo 
tuned  to  the  harmony  of  their  exqaiw«' 
clamour*  i  iitr 

Seated  at  the  open  window,  P®^^J 
smoking,  contentedly  musingi  ^  n^i 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  woo 
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choristers  sang  to  an  accompaniment  —  a 
low,  monotonoosy  deep  note. 

"It  is  the  river/'  thought  I,  delightedly. 
"I  mast  ask  M.  R  to-morrow  about  the 
fishing." 

London,  with  all  its  whirr  and  stir ;  my 
editor's  sanctum ;  the  stairs  that  led  there- 
to, by  no  means  a  Jacob's  ladder;  long, 
interminable  slips  of  proofs  ;  impatient 
printer's  devils  beating  the  devil's  tattoo 
npon  my  door ;  all  these  things  faded  away 
like  so  many  dissolving  views.  In  a  couple 
of  hours  I  had  become  a  complete  rustic ; 
my  highest  ambition  was  to  catch  fish  in 
the  river  that  was  singing  somewhere 
there  among  the  woods  and  fields,  bring 
them  home  in  a  creel,  and  get  my  rosy- 
faced  Fhillis  to  broil  them  for  my  tea. 
An  humble  aspiration,  truly,  but  one  which 
to  any  tired  and  overwrought  brain,  seems 
to  hold  the  gift  of  rest  and  healing. 
^  To  "turn  in  "  at  half-past  ten,  instead  of 
sitting  up  in  company  with  the  creations 
of  one's  own  brain  till  far  into  the  small 
hours,  was  a  novelty,  and  seemed  like 
a  tempting  of  Providence  in  the  matter 
of  sleep.  But  no  1  Haunted  by  the  per- 
fume of  sweet  lavender,  and  looMng 
dreamily  forward  to  the  bowl  of  milk, 
warm  from  the  cow,  I  quickly  fell  asleep, 
my  last  conscious  thought  running  thus : 
"  Now  '  the  mistress '  must  be  M,  B."  So 
I  fell  into  the  poppy  valley  of  a  dreamless 
night — a  luxury,  to  me,  new  indeed. 

CHAPTER  IL 

It  is  said  that  cats  track  the  young  and 
unsuspecting  thrush  by  the  sweeUiess  of  its 
song — ^fancy  dining,  with  an  appetite,  on  so 
much  murdered  music  1 — and  with  like 
subtiety  did  I  stalk  the  river  that  lay  far 
away  amon^  the  trees.  Led  by  tiie  low 
crooning  of  its  sweety  monotonous  chanty  I 
took  my  way  over  the  fields  in  the  first  fresh 
hour  of  the  morning.  I  was  as  a  "  giant' 
refreshed."  I  seemed  to  have  grown 
young  in  a  night — a  night  of  deep,  un- 
broken slumber  such  as  had  not  visited  my 
eyes  for  many  a  long  and  weary  week. 
''Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of 
care."  Ohl  master-mind  that  "so  read 
human  nature  like  a  book,  and  told  its 
story  to  a  listening  world;"  for  surely 
no  other  expression  of  which  luiguage  is 
capable  could  so  express  the  renewal  of  the 
drooping  energies,  the  restoration  of  the 
flaccid  nerves,  as  those  two  happily  chosen 
words,  "  knit  up."  Stepping  briskly  over 
the  dew-laden,  flower-pied  grass,  towards 


where,  in  the  deep  heart  of  the  wood,  the 
river  called  to  me  with  crooning  voice,  a 
sylvan  Lorelei — thus  ran  my  tiioughts.  Tlie 
day  was  still  a  very  ^oung  day,  and  the 
level  sun-rays  seemed  just  to  tip  the  grass 
and  flowers,  and  pierce  throush  the  holes 
of  the  thick-serried  trees,  ana  touch  tiie 
ripples  of  the  river  to  a  smile. 

How  delicious  the  plunge  beneath  that 
sun-lit  wator  j  h)w  like  a  river-god  one 
felt^  and  then  the  pleasant  return  after  the 
bath  was  done  1  The  sense  of  invigora- 
tion  in  every  vein,  as  swinging  my  towel 
in  my  hand,  and  with  hat  set  well  back 
on  my  head,  in  a  fashion  that  would  have 
led  New  Bond  Street  to  look  upon  me  | 
as  an  escaped  lunatic,  I  betook  myself 
once  more  towards  Orchard  Farm. 

I  was  fated  to  see  two  idylls — both 
equally  beautiful  in  their  way — ^on  that 
return  journey  of  mine.  First,  just  at  the 
turn  of  the  lane,  against  a  background 
formed  by  a  bank  ail  ablaze  with  golden 
buttercups,  two  starlings  engaged  in  furious 
conflict  I  stood  still  to  watch  the 
battle.  What  shrill  cries  of  rage,  what 
quick  darting  of  beaks,  what  mad  whirl  of 
wings  I  And  all  the  time  the  glorious 
prisms  of  the  two  swelling  throats  gleam- 
ing, and  flashing,  and  glancing  in  the  sun- 
light with  every  tint  and  glowing  colour — 
now  richest  purple,  now  (fining  gold,  now 
a  wondrous,  metallic  green!  Truly,  a 
<2onflict  of  rainbows. 

A  few  paces  further  brought  me  in  view 
of  another  idyll,  and  this  time  a  picture 
never  to  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

Many  a  year  has  now  gone  by  since 
my  summer  trip  to  Orchard  Farm,  but 
every  line,  every  shade  of  that  picture  is 
as  clear  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  as 
when  first  my  eyes  lighted  upon  it. 

A  man  young,  good  to  look  upon, 
slender  in  form,  and  with  a  strange, 
eager  look  upon  his  face,  sat  upon  a  low 
bench,  near  which  grew,  tall  and  straight, 
a  perfect  forest  of  lavender  bushes,  softiy 
purpled  frith  a  thousand  spear-like  blossoms. 
In  thfa  eager  face,  turned  upwards  towards 
me,  yet  utterly  unobservant  of  me,  as  I 
felt  instinctively,  what  I  noticed  most  were 
the  eyes,  dark,  bright,  beautiful  —  but 
blind.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  by  their 
lack  of  aU  expression — ^indeed,  the  attitude 
of  the  man's  whole  figure  told  the  same 
piteous  tale.  The  thought  struck  me 
Uke  a  blow.  Younger,  by  some  years, 
than  myself,  sitting  there  in  the  balmy 
sunshine,  with  the  fairest  of  nature's 
pictures   stretehed   out    before  him,  and 
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yet  seeing  nothing.  Scenting  the  wild 
flowers'  sweet  air ;  feeling  the  warmth  of 
the  rays  that  touched  the  world  and  bade 
it  lire,  and  blossom,  and  pulsate;  but 
living  in  a  void  of  perpetual  darkness. 
Standing  there,  bareheaded  to  the  summer 
Ught^  my  hat  swinging  in  my  hand,  my 
whole  being  stren^hened  and  refreshed 
by  the  plunge  into  the  sun-brisht  river, 
my  very  soul  gladdened  by  the  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  around  me,  this  man's 
isolation  seemed  a  thing  to  shudder  at — 
as  though  in  the  midst  of  exquisite  verdure 
and  flower<decked  meadows,  one  should 
stumble  upon  a  corpsa 

Yet  in  the  moment  in  which  these 
thoughts,  lightning-swift,  darted  through 
my  mind,  I  realised  also  that  that  darkened 
life  had  its  sun  and  light — the  sun  of  a  per- 
fect love;  the  light  of  an  exquisite  sympathy. 
For,  standing  beside  the  blind  man — lean- 
ing a  little  towards  him,  as  if  swayed  un- 
consciously by  an  impulse  of  tenderness, 
one  hand  toying  with  the  spears  of  lavender 
that  sprang  back  elastic  from  her  touch, 
the  other  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
old  brown  velveteen  shooting-coat — was  a 
woman,  tall,  slender,  yet  some  way  past 
the  freshness  of  youth;  sad-eyed,  sad-faced, 
indeed,  in  strange  enough  contrast  to  the 
cheerful  sweetness  of  her  voice.  All  the 
lines  of  her  figure  were  modelled  with  a 
perfect  grace  that  must,  I  thought,  make 
every  movement  like  music.  Her  hair, 
rippling  crisply  above  her  thoughtful  brow, 
was  touched  with  silver  in  broad  lights, 
like  the  light  that  edged  the  ripples  of  the 
river  where  the  tree  shadows  were  broken 
overhead.  .  And  there  were  lines  in  her 
face  that  told  of  pain  and  watchfulness  in 
the  past — at  least,  I  fancied  so — taking 
everything  in  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  and 
dazed  with  that  strange,  unaccountable 
feeling  of  having  gone  through  exactly  the 
same  thing  before,  which  most  of  us  have 
experienced  at  one  time  or  other,  and  of 
which  no  acceptable  explanation  has  ever 
been  offered  by  mortal  man. 

Just  as  I  stepped  up  the  slow  incline  of 
the  grass -grown  road,  which  led  to  the 
garden-^ate,  the  man  turned  slightly  to- 
wards his  companion,  laying  his  hand  upon 
her  arm. 

"  Margaret^"  he  said,  "  show  it  to  me. 
I  can  feel  that  it  is  beautiful." 

I  was  close  at  the  gate,  but  a  charming 
gesture  stopped  me — ^a  slight,  imperious 
movement  of  the  fair,  shapely  hand,  a  look 
from  the  gentle  eyes,  that  seemed  to  take 
me  into  her  confidence  at  once. 


"  He  must  be  humoured.  Stay  a 
moment,"  that  was  what  the  look  said. 

I  stood  still,  bareheaded.  I  was  careful 
not  to  let  the  latch  cUck. 

She  had  two  listeners  instead  of  one — 
that  was  alL 

There  is  nothing  particularly  novel  in 
the  expression,  ''word-painting.'*  Every 
slave  of  the  pen  hears  it  often  enough — 
often  hears  it  used  derisively.  Neverthe- 
less, word-painting  is  an  art  It  aims  at 
bringing  before  the  ''  mind's  eye  "  in  vivid 
and  reidistic  colours  that  which  the  actual 
eye  cannot  see ;  and  never  had  I  realised 
to  what  perfection  the  art  might  be  carried, 
until  I  stood  before  the  gate  of  Orchard 
Farm  in  the  early  summer  sunshine  and 
listened  to  M.  R — for  I  was  sure  of  her 
identity  from  the  first  —  painting  tiie 
morning  landscape  in  its  brightness  and 
its  beauty. 

Nor  did  the  story  lose  in  the  telling  by 
the  voice  in  which  it  was  told.  Street, 
low,  yet  full,  were  the  accents  that  came 
to  me  across  the  lavender  blossoms;  all 
that  Shakespeare  himself  could  have  wished 
for  in  woman.  The  man's  dark,  rightlesa 
orbs  were  meanwhile  turned  upon  the 
speaker,  so  that,  relieved  against  the  grey 
of  her  simple  gown,  I  could  note  the 
finely  cut  profile;  the  clustering,  crested 
hair;  the  sweeping  moustache  beneath 
which,  somehow,  one  recognised  the  sweet- 
ness and  pathos  of  the  mouth. 

If  this  was  my  landlord,  then  I  knew 
that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  an  equal 
If  the  woman  by  his  side  was  M.  R,  then  I 
knew  that  I  had  rightly  divined  her  to  be 
a  gentlewoman — ^in  every  best  sense  and 
meaning  of  which  that  significant  old- 
fashioned  word  is  capable. 

"  Midcolm,"  she  said,  "  tUs  is  our  new 
lodger — Mr.  Allardyce." 

He  rose  from  his  place  and  stood  there 
facing  me  in  the  sunshine  —  a  strange, 
pathetic  figure,  blighted  and  blasted  in  Uie 
very  noon-tide  and  heyday  of  his  man- 
hood. 

His  hand,  long,  fine,  pallid  with  the 
enforced  inaction  to  which  his  affliction 
bound  him,  was  stretched  out  towards 
me,  and  I,  acting  on  an  impulse  as  irre- 
sistible as  prompt,  met  and  grasped  it  with 
mine. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said. 
''You  have  a  lovely  day  for  your  first 
amongst  us." 

"  We  are  glad  to  see  you."  The  words 
struck  me  strangely. 

"  She  is  there,  'the  very  eyes  of  him,' " 
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I  thought.      "Through  her,  he  sees  the 
world" 

As  I  tamed  to  his  companion  and  shook 
hands  with  her  in  torn,  I  met  her  sad, 
sweety  grateful  look,  which  in  a  moment 
struck  a  chord  of  sympathy  between  us; 
a  chord  that  never  in  the  future  knew 
a  note  of  discord.  Now  that  I  was 
nearer  to  "Margaret" — I  knew  her  by  no 
more  definite  name  so  far — I  saw  that 
she  was  a  much  older  woman  than  I  had 
at  first  sight  supposed,  but  had  preserved 
the  essence  of  youthfulness  by  some  subtle 
power  within  herself.  Later  on  I  learnt 
that  this  power  was  the  intensity  of  love 
with  which  she  had  merged  her  own 
personality  in  that  of  another — the  husband 
to  whom  she  was  light,  life,  everything. 
We  three  moved  on  towards  the  house, 
where  through  the  open  window  my  break- 
fast showed  temptingly ;  M.  B.  toying  with 
a  bundle  of  lavender  spears  that  she  had 
gathered  and  set  in  her  waist-belt.  Under 
her  touch  they  gave  out  more  generously 
their  pungent  perfume;  and  so,  for  ever 
and  ever,  this  holiday  jaunt  of  mine  came 
to  be  thought  of,  and  remembered  by  me 
as  "  Among  the  Lavender." 

"  Considering  my  blindness,  I  can  dis- 
tinguish where  people  are  pretty  weU," 
said  he  of  the  old  shooting-coat.  "  You 
see  I  found  out  your  whereabouts  by 
the  sound  of  your  steps,  even  on  the 
grass." 

This  outspoken  reference  to  his  condi- 
tion surprised  me.  I,  whose  work  in  life  is 
to  write  fluently,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be,  to  some  extent,  at  all  events,  ready  of 
speech,  was  dumb  1 

The  whole  thing  seemed  so  sad,  and  had 
come  upon  me  so  unexpectedly. 

"Mr.  Eathven  rather  prides  himself 
upon  his  achievements,  you  see,"  said  M  R, 
whom  I  now  knew  for  Mrs.  Ruthven, 
and  she  smiled ;  but  I  have  seen  tears  less 
sad.  I  think  she  saw  my  trouble,  and, 
recognising  that  it  was  for  her  husband's 
sake,  accepted  it  as  a  pleasant  gift  At 
least,  that  was  what  her  eyes  seemed  t3 
flash  to  mine  across  those  sightless  ones. 
But  what  she  said  was  this : 

"You  will  like  to  know  about  the  fish- 
ing, will  you  not  t " 

I  assented ;  and  then  with  a  grave  bow, 
she  led  her  blind  husband  into  a  room  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage  to  mine. 

Seated  at  my  solitary  breakfast-table,  I 
was  more  ready  to  ponder  on  what  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  than  to  eat. 

There  was  so  much  pathos  to  me  in  that 


old  shooting-coat !  It  was  a  shooting-coa^ 
No  man  who  loves  his  gun  can  mistake  a 
garment  of  that  kind.  So  it  had  not  been 
60  very  long  since  that  this  man  Ruthven — 
some  years  younger  than  myself,  as  I  have 
said,  even  now — ^had  been  hale  and  strong, 
and  able  to  follow  manly  sports  and 
pastimes.  Perhaps  he  loved  the  touch  of 
the  old  brown-ribbed  velveteen,  because  it 
called  to  his  mind  those  days  of  light  and 
liberty. 

On  his  hand  I  had  noticed  a  ring,  a 
plainly  set  deep  red  cornelian,  and  a  strange 
fancy  took  me — born,  no  doubt,  of  my 
story-weaving  trade— that  it  was  like  a 
drop  of  his  very  heart's  blood,  shed  like  a 
tear  distilled  by  bitterest  pain.  I  am  sure 
the  rosy-faced  maid  who  brought  in  my 
rasher  and  toast  thought  I  was  a  very  bad 
case  indeed,  and  should  need  whole  gallons 
of  milk  "warm  from  the  cow,"  before  I 
began  to  "look  up,"  like  the  other  in- 
teresting lodgers  at  Orchard  Farm  had 
done  1 

Later  in  the  day  I  found  that  in  the 
quaint,  old-world  garden  which  appertained 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruthven's  abode,  were 
two  apple-tree?,  and  betwixt  their  gnarled 
boleis,  a  hammock,  swaying  gently  in  the 
gentle  breeze.  Extended  in  this  sylvan 
nest,  I  watched  my  cigarette  smoke  steal  up 
among  the  branches;  counted  the  apples' juat 
beginning  to  grow  rosy  on  one  round  cheek ; 
listened  to  the  hum  of  the  bees  in  the  tall 
hollyhocks  hard  by ;  struggled  to  discipline 
my  thoughts,  so  that  they  should  not  go 
straying  after  "  making  copy  "  out  of  my 
surroundings — which,  hovirever,  it  is  to  be 
seen  now  they  did — and  finally  sent  myself 
off  to  sleep  with  my  own  castle-building. 

The  sudden  laugh  and  chuckle  of  a 
thrush  in  a  cherry-tree,  just  behind  my 
head,  woke  me,  and  for  a  moment  I  was 
puzzled  to  know  my  own  whereabouts, 
and  why,  on  awakening  from  slumber,  I 
had  such  a  very  prominent  view  of  my  own 
crimson  socks  and  low  shoes,  and  why  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  been  trying  to  stand  on  my 
head  in  my  sleep. 

Orchard  Farm,  a  white  hand  with  a 
blood-stone  ring,  the  ripple  of  the  river — 
all  these  things  crowded  into  my  mind, 
jostling  one  another.  Next  came  the 
thought :  "  How  loud  the  bees  hum  in  the 
country  1 "  But  surely  it  was  one  gigantic 
bee  I  heard  monotonously  crooning,  or  a 
whole  hive,  or  a  human  voice,  "  soft  and 
low,"  reading  aloud. 

I  was  up  and  out  of  my  eerie  in  a  moment, 
and  with  but  small  politeness,  it  must  be 
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admitted,  had  made  my  way  to  a  wide,  low 
open  window,  or  rather  casement,  set  back 
on  its  hasp,  so  that  prying  roses  peeped  into 
the  room  oeyond. 

And  what  was  there  was  truly  well 
worth  the  seeing.  Malcolm  Rathven — 
I  cannot  speak  of  him  by  any  more  formal 
name,  he  has  now  been  held  so  long  in  my 
memory  as  simply  Malcolm  Rathven — ^sat, 
or  rather  lay  back  in  a  low,  lounging  chair, 
his  hands  folded  above  his  shapely  head, 
the  blood-red  ring  showing  against  the 
white  interlaced  fingers.  Close  bedde  him 
sat  his  wife.  The  concentrated  lisht  from 
the  casement  glittered  on  the  wnitening 
braids  of  her  hair.  I  had  not  thought  it 
was  so  grey  before.  Her  dark,  pathetic 
brows  were  slightly  knit  as  she  read ;  read, 
as  she  had  "word-painted"  the  birth  of 
t^e  day  for  the  eyes  that  could  not  see ; 
read  as  one  is  seldom  privileged  to  hear 
any  one  read.  The  great,  low  window 
was  open  widely.  I  could  not  lurk  un- 
seen. I  saw  the  blind  man  stir  uneasily ; 
my  step  already  had  betrayed  me.  I  grew 
bold,  impudent,  brazen-faced. 

I  seated  myself  on  the  broad  stone  ledge 
of  the  casement 

*'  Mrs.  Ruthven,  may  I  listen  too )  " 

She  looked  up  and  smiled  through  the 
sheen  of  tears  that  brightened  her  eyes. 

"Margaret  will  not  mind  having  two 
listeners  instead  of  one,"  said  her  husband, 
speaking  for  her. 

So  she  read,  while  he  and  I  listened,  the 
story  of  the  "  old,  old  fashion,  death  " — 
the  story  of  the  death  of  Paul  Dombey. 

But  the  scent  of  the  lavender  was  every- 
where, and  the  sweet  bird-voices  twittered 
in  the  leafy  cover;  and  these,  with  the 
blae,  cloudless  dome  above,  and  Heaven's 
blest  sunshine  over  all,  spoke,  even  to  my 
world-hardened  heart,  of  "that  older 
fashion  yet  of  immortality  1 '' 


A  OELEBRITSr  OF  THE  PALAIS 

ROYAL. 


At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Galerie 
d'Orl^ans,  immediately  facing  the  mner 
court  of  the  Palais  Royal,  is  a  shop  before 
which  the  Parisian  lounger,  if  an  adept  in 
the  noble  science  of  gastronomy,  is  apt  to 
pause  and  inspect  the  contents  of  the  weU- 
stocked  windows  with  reverential  admira- 
tion. There,  according  to  the  season,  are 
displayed  the  earliest  "primeurs"  of  every 
description,  tastefully  and  symmetrically 


arranged  to  attract  the  passer-by,  and 
diffusing  through  the  open  door  an 
aroma  so  deliciously  seductive,  that  even 
the  most  rigid  anchorite  could  hardly  fail 
to  succumb  to  the  temptation.  The  finest 
truffled  turkeys,  the  plumpest  ortolans, 
the  most  delicately  flavoured  hams  from 
Westphalia  and  Bayonne,  P^rigord  and 
Strasburg  pies,  bundles  of  gigantic  as- 
paragus, peaches  from  Montreuil  and 
<' chuselas "  from  Fontainebleau,  every 
conceiveable  dainty  prized  by  the  epicure 
is  there  in  lavish  profusion,  the  quality 
of  each  separate  item  being  guaranteed  by 
the  name  of  the  purveyor,  the  world- 
renowned  Chevet. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  present 
establishment,  which  is  still  presided  over 
by  members  of  the  same  apparently  inex- 
haustible family,  that  we  have  to  do ;  but 
with  its  original  founder,  a  man  of  singular 
perseverance  and  energy,  some  curious  and 
little  known  details  of  whose  career,  dating 
as  far  back  as  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
may  not  be  considered  uninteresting. 

A  year  or  two  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution  of  1789,  there  lived  at 
Bagnolet,  a  village  near  St.  Denis,  a 
gardener  or  rather  florist  named  Chevet, 
whose  particular  specialty  was  the  cultiva- 
tion of  roses,[a  branch  of  horticultural  science 
which  was  brought  by  him  to  a  high  state 
of  perfection.  Among  many  other  varie- 
ties, he  succeeded  in  first  introducing  to 
the  notice  of  floral  amateurs  the  "rose  du 
roi,"  a  specimen  of  which,  thanks  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  he 
obtained  permission  to  offer  to  Marie 
Antoinette  at  Versailles.  He  soon  became 
the  recognised  florist  of  the  Court,  one  of 
his  happiest  discoveries  being  a  tiny  rose 
of  such  delicate  odour  as  to  be  worn  ex- 
clusively by  Madame  de  Lamballe,  on 
whose  nervous  system  strong  perfdmes 
had  a  singular  irritating  effect,  and  from 
whom  the  flower  received  the  name  it  still 
bears — *'  La  Chevette." 

In  the  enjoyment  of  this  uncontested 
monopolv,  the  horticulturist  of  Bagnolet 
took  little  heed  of  the  growing  symptoms 
of  popular  discontent,  and  pursued  the 
even  tenour  of  his,  way  as  unconscious  of 
the  impending  danger  as  were  his  patron- 
esses themselves.  From  tiiis  dream  of 
security,  however,  he  was  rudely  amkened 
by  the  expedition  to  Versailles  and  the 
massacre  of  the  "gardes  du  corps  "on  the 
fatal  tenth  of  August,  1792,  wUch  events 
were  followed  by  the  compulsory  installa- 
tion of  the  royal  famUy  at  the  IViileries. 
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Then  came  the  tidings  of  the  flight  to 
Yarennes  and  its  disastrous  resold  and 
finally  the  Temple,  where,  in  spite  of  the 
watchfulness  of  the  gaolers,  a  stray  rose, 
the  poor  gardener's  tribute  of  respectful 
sympathy,  occasionally  found  its  way  into  I 
the  hands  of  the  Qaeen.  But  not  for  long ; 
denounced  on  suspicion  of  secretly  com- 
municating with  the  prisoners,  Chevet  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  Commissary 
of  the  *' Section,  who  fortunately  was  in 
a  lenient  humour. 

**  Thy  name  1 ''  he  began. 

«  Chevet." 

**  Eose-grower  at  Bagnolet  t " 

"  The  same,  citizen  Commissary." 

''Inventor  of  a  rose  called  '  la  chevette,' 
and  cultivated  expressly  for  aristocrats ) " 

<'  For  any  one  who  chooses  to  purchase 
it,"  replied  the  accused,  trembling  in  every 
limb. 

"  In  other  words,"  sternly  remarked  the 
Commissary,  ''for  those  who  live  in  luxury 
while  the  poor  are  starving.  So  heinous 
an  offence  deserves  a  short  shrift  and  the 
guillotine ;  but  I  will  spare  thy  life  on  one 
condition.  Listen.  The  people  want  no 
roses ;  they  want  food ;  and  it  is  thy  duty, 
as  a  good  patriot,  to  supply  them  with  it 
Go  home,  root  up  thy  roses,  and  plant 
-potatoes  in  their  place ;  and  mark  me,  if 
in  twenty-four  hours,  a  skigle  rose-tree  is 
left  standing  in  thy  garden,  thy  head  shall 
answer  for  it.    Go  I " 

Greatly  relieved  at  being  let  off  so  easily, 
but  not  a  little  dismayed  while  reflecting 
on  the  precaiiousness  of  his  future  means 
of  subsistence,  Chevet  returned  to  Bag- 
nolet, and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  began 
the  work  of  devastation  which  had  been  so 
arbitrarily  imposed  on  him.  Before  the 
twenty-four  hours  had  expired,  the  once 
bloominjg  parterre  had  become  a  waste, 
strewed  with  the  relics  of  his  favourite 
plants,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  nu- 
tritious, [  but  comparatively  unprofitable 
esculent,  originally  introduced  into  France 
by  the  philanthropic  Parmentier. 

The  ex-rose  grower,  however,  was  active 
and  energetic,  and  by  no  means  inclined  to 
bdulge  in  fruitless  lamentations.  In  due 
course  of  time  his  potato  field,  supple- 
mented by  a  variety  of  other  vegetables, 
was  so  productive  that  he  hired  a  stall  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Palais  Boyal,  where  he  per- 
sonally dispensed  the  supplies  which  arrived 
every  morning  from  his  kitchen  garden. 
One  of  the  neighbouring  shopkeepers  [hap- 
pening to  be  a  flour  merchant,  Chevet  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  utilising  his  culinary 


instincts,  and  adding  to  the  profits  of  his 
business,  by  the  confection  of  certain 
delicately-flavoured  and  succulent  patties, 
which — such  dainties  being  rarely  either 
seen  or  heard  of  in  those  troublous  times — 
speedily  procured  him  a  host  of  customers, 
and  commanded  a  ready  sale. 

Unfortunately,  the  success  of  this  new 
specialty  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
fellow-toadesmen ;  and  one  of  these  having 
secretly  informed  against  him  as  ''en- 
couraging the  spread  of  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance," he  was  again  arrested,  and  brought 
before  the  same  Commissary,  who  had 
previously  examined  him. 

<<  Decidedly,  thou  art  incorrigible," 
said  that  functionary,  with  a  menacing 
frowa 

'<  How  so,  citizen  Commissary  1 "  faltered 
Chevet,  who  had  not  the  least  idea  of  what 
he  was  accused. 

"  Have  I  not  already  told  thee  that  in 
the  eyes  of  every  good  citizen  all  super- 
fluities are  criminal?  Eoses  for  aristo- 
crats and  luxurious  tid-bits  for  gour- 
mands are  alike  an  insult  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  who  want  bread  and  nothing 
else.  I  warn  thee  for  the  last  time,  another 
offence  against  the  Eepublic,  and  le  p6re 
Sanson  wiUtell  thee  the  rest ! " 

Once  more  reduced  to  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence,  Chevet,  who  had  a  large  family 
dependent  on  his  exertions,  almost  despaired 
of  improving  his  position,  and  it  needed  all 
his  courage  to  enable  him  to  support  this 
unexpected  reverse  of  fortune.  But  better 
days  were  at  hand.  The  downfall  of 
Eobespiejre,  and  the  consequent  termina- 
tion of  the  Eeign  of  Terror,  suddenly 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  Parisians, 
relieved  from  the  tyranny  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  them,  with  one  accord 
eagerly  welcomed  the  advent  of  a  new  era, 
and  soon  forgot  their  past  tribulations  in 
the  delirious  excitement  of  uncontrolled 
liberty.  Money,  which  had  been  jealously 
hoarded  durine  the  Terror,  now  circu- 
lated freely;  measure,  under  the  auspices 
of  Josephine  Beauhamais  and  the  fascina- 
ting Madame  Tallien,  resumed  its  sway; 
and  the  reign  of  the  ''  muscadins  "  began. 
Chevet  was  not  the  last  to  profit  by  the 
chanfle.  No  longer  apprehensive  of  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
he  devoted  himeelf  heart  and  soul  to  a 
patient  study  of  the  culinary  art,  and 
having  succeeded  in  disposing  advantage- 
ously of  his  little  property  at  Bagnolet, 
opened  a  small  shop  not  far  removed  from 
the  site  of  the  present  emporium  in  the 
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Palais  Royal.  There  he  gradaally  acquired 
the  reputation  of  an  intelligent  and  capable 
' '  chef ; "  and,  being  patronised  by  such  noted 
epicures  as  Gambac^i^s,  d'Aigrefeuille,  and 
Brillat  Savarin,  became  a  recognised 
authority  in  gastronomic  matters ;  and  be- 
fore his  death,  which  took  place  some  years 
later  at  a  good  old  age,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  founding  the  establishment  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  which  has  been 
presided  over  by  a  long  line  of  descendants 
for  almost  a  century.  One  of  these,  a 
worthy  inheritor  of  the  ancestral  talent, 
and  the  chief  representative  of  the  family, 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  Third 
Empire,  had  been  educated  at  the  college 
of  SainJte-Barbe,  the  old  pupils  of  which 
institution  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
each  other  once  a  year  at  dinner  in  memory 
of  their  scholastic  days.  Ghevet  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  this  annual  banquet, 
and  on  one  occasion  arrived  with  a 
singularly  shaped  bottle  under  his  arm, 
which  he  deposited  very  carefully  on  a 
side-table. 

"  What  have  you  there  1 "  enquired  the 
President  of  the  Society. 

"  Wait  till  dessert,  and  you  will  see," 
replied  Chevet,  with  a  mysterious  air.  "  A 
little  surprise  which,  I  think,  wJlU  not  be 
disagreeable  to  any  one  here." 

During  the  repast,  the  "chef"  succeeded 
in  baffling  the  curiosity  of  his  colleagues 
by  a  persistent  silence ;  but  at  its  close  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  handling  the  bottle 
as  delicately  as  if  it  had  been  a  new-born 
infant,  placed  it  on  the  table  before  him, 
and  reverently  uncorked  it. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  before  you 
taste  its  contents,  I  will  tell  you  how  this 
bottle  came  into  my  possession,  at  the  risk 
of  betraying  a  secret  which,  I  am  afraid,  is 
not  very  creditable  to  me.  You  may, 
perhaps,  remember  that  after  the  death  a 
few  years  ago  of  the  Marquis  d'Aligre,  the 
richest  and  most  miserly  nobleman  in 
France,  all  his  effects,  including  his  wines, 
were  sold  by  auction.  Well,  I  was  aware 
that,  among  other  extraordinary  varieties, 
his  cellars  contained  some  two  or  three 
dozen  of  the  finest  Tokay,  a  present  from 
a  Hi^ngarian  magnate,  which  would  neces- 
Earily  figure  in  the  sale.  This  nectar  I 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  secure  for  myself 
as  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  certain  grand 
dinners  which  I  was  occasionally  called 
upon  to  supply,  and  I  laid  my  plans 
accordingly. 

«  When  the  day  appointed  for  the  sale 
arrived,  as  I  was  known  to  be  a  fairish 


judge  of  wine,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  seat  near  the  auctioneer,  and  awaited 
the  announcement  of  *  Lot  72/  with  not  a 
little  anxiety.  The  fabulous  prices  realised 
by  the  Ghd.teau  L^ffitte,  Glos  Yongeot,  and 
other  important  vintages,  and  the  presence 
of  more  than  one  redoubtable  connoisseur, 
made  me  tremble  for  the  success  of  my 
project,  and  I  inwardly  shivered  as  the 
possibility  -of  failure  suggested  itself  to 
me. 

"  At  length  *  Lot  72,'  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  bottles  of  Tokay,  was  put  up  by  the 
auctioneer,  and  a  sample  produced,  the 
first  ^lass  of  which  I  .managed  to  secure. 
Lifting  it  to  my  lips  and  taking  a  sip  of  the 
contents,  I  made  a  horrible  grimace,  and, 
setting  down  the  glass  in  well-feigned  dis- 
gust, declared  that  the  so-called  Tokay  was 
not  wine,  but  vinegar.  Fortunately  for 
me,  after  so  decided  an  expression  of 
opinion,  no  one  ventured  to  question  its 
accuracy,  or  intimated  the  slightest  wish 
to  follow  my  example,  so  that  the  entire 
lot  was  eventually  knocked  down  at  a 
mere  nominal  price  to  a  confederate  of  my 
own.  I  must  confess  that  I  had  some 
scruples  of  conscience  when  the  precious 
cargo  was  safe  under  lock  and  key  in  my 
cellar;  but,  reflecting  that  the  Marquises 
heirs  were  entitled  to  divide  no  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  francs  between  them,  I 
considered  they  were  not  very  much  to  be 
pitied,  and  began  to  regard  my  offence  as 
comparatively  venial. 

•'This,''  added  Chevet,  pointing  to  the 
bottle,  "is  one  of  the  last  dozen,  and 
when  you  have  tasted  the  ambrosial  liquid 
it  contains,  I  think  you  will  own  that, 
however  irregular  my  mode  of  prooeedmg 
may  have  been,  the  temptation  was  irre- 
sistible ! " 

On  this  head  the  verdict  was  unanimous, 
and  his  colleagues  of  Sainte-Barbe,  with  one 
accord,  admitted  the  existence  of  "e^J^: 
ating  circumstances;''  only  suggesting  that 
in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  oi 
confirming  their  favourable  judgement,  « 
would  be  advisable,  on  the  next  anniver- 
sary, to  produce  another  bottle  of  Monsieur 
d'Allgre's  Tokay.  , . 

The  same  Ghevet  counted  anK)"8  ?Jj 
constant  patrons  more  than  one  Ij^'^P?,"^ 
official,  possessing  no  "cordon  bleu 
his  own,  and  therefore  obliged  to^epww 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Palaia  Koya 
for  the  state  dinners  which,  in  vijtue  w 
his  position,  he  was  occasionally  under  ib« 
necessity  of  giving.  ,         ,  ^ 

At  one  of  these  a  ludicrous  incident  oc 
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coned,  the  eaase  of  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter.  The  table  was  laid  for  twenty- 
•ix  penonSy  all  of  whom  were  preaent,  and 
the  soap  was  served.  By  some  apparent 
miscalcmationy  however,  when  eighteen  of 
the  gnests  had  been  helped — ^the  last  two 
or  tbee  very  sparingly — the  supply  ceased 
altogether,  and  the  remainder  were  forced 
to  console  themselves  with  the  regulation 
glass  of  Madeira,  Then  came  a  ma^odficent 
tnrbot-,  to  which  those  who  had  had  no 
soap  were  helped  first ;  bat  long  before  it 
had  made  the  round  of  the  table,  not  a 
morsel  was  left  on  the  dish,  and  nearly  a 
thLd  of  the  party  were  as  hungry  as  when 
they  sat  down.  The  same  unsatisfactory 
process  continued  during  the  whole  of  the 
banquet  —  every  fresh  course  was  im- 
patiently awaited,  and  with  a  similar  result; 
and  finally,  when  the  dessert  was  handed 
round,  one  of  the  most  influential  per- 
sonages considered  himself  fortunate  in 
securing  a  toothpick. 

Naturally  enough,  this  Barmecide  en- 
tertainment was  by  no  means  charitably 
commented  on,  the  entire  blame,  of  course, 
filling  to  the  share  of  the  Amphitryon, 
who,  poor  man,  was  even  more  perplexed 
and  annoyed  by  it  than  any  of  his  guests. 
His  wife,  however,  a  lady  of  some  personal 
attractions,  and  desirous  of  displaying  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  was  tbe  real  culprit, 
the  deficit  in  the  supplies,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared  on  enquiry,  being  wholly  at- 
tributable to  what  she  doubtless  considered 
a  perfectly  justifiable  stroke  of  feminine 
diplomacy.  Her  pin-money  not  sufficing 
for  her  requirements,  she  had  conceived 
the  ingenious  idea  of  supplementing  it  by 
the  appropriation  of  a  tolerably  large  per- 
centage on  the  sum  allowed  by  her  hus- 
band for  the  expenses  of  the  evening ;  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  taking  any  member  of 
the  household  into  het  confidence,  went 
herself  to  Chevet,  and  directed  a  dinner  to 
be  prepared,  not  for  tibe  twenty-six  persons 
invited,  but  only  for  fourteen. 

'*  It  will  be  rather  hard,"  she  thought, 
<«  on  gourmands  like  Monsieur  So  and  So ; 
but,  after  all,  what  does  it  signify  9  My 
dressmaker's  bill  is  of  more  importance 
than  a  ministerial  corvee  1 " 

When  Chevet  heard  what  had  happened, 
he  was  inconsolable. 

"  Another  such  mishap,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  tragic  emphasis  worthy  of  Yatel, 
"  and  my  name  is  dishonoured !  Her 
Excellency  may  provide  herself  elsewhere 
in  future ;  I  work  for  her  no  more ! " 

And  he  kept  his  word. 


THE  TROTH  OF  ODIIf. 

By  C.  GRANT  FURLEY. 
A    8TORY    IN    THIRTEEN    OHAPTER8. 


CHAPTSR  v. 

It  was  a  dull  and  stormy  night,  when  the 
pale  young  moon  could  only  occasionally 
struggle  forth  from  the  clouds  heaped 
around  and  over  her,  to  cast  a  faint  watery 
light  on  a  stormy  sea  and  a  wind-swept 
coast.  The  "  Belle  Armando  "  was  ready  to 
sail  Her  crew — ^who  had  been  idling  about 
Orkney  for  the  last  two  months,  joining 
in  the  fishing  occasionally  by  way  of 
work,  and  saying  gallant  things  in  broken 
English  to  shy  or  giggling  peasant  girls  by 
way  of  amusement — ^had  collected  once 
more  at  Stromness,  prepared  to  start  at 
day-break.  Oaspard  Harache  had  decided 
to  return  to  Havre  in  the  vessel  he  had 
helped  to  repair,  and  meant  to  go  on  board 
at  midnight.  The  Oaptain  wondered  why 
the  young  ship-builder  could  not  come 
aboard  at  a  more  reasonable  hour,  and 
pass  the  night  on  the  vessel ;  also  why  the 
boat  which  was  to  bring  him  from  the 
shore  was  to  wait  for  him  at  a  lonely  point 
on  the  left  side  of  the  bay,  instead  of  at  the 
pier  belonging  to  the  Masons'  Arms,  the 
hotel  where  he  had  lodged ;  but  he  com- 
plied with  Gaspard's  wishes,  and,  perhaps, 
made  a  shrewder  guess  at  the  reason  of 
them  than  he  cared  to  show. 

The  fitful  moonlight  fell  on  the  stones 
of  Stennis,  bringing  now  one  and  now 
another  into  momentary  prominence,  while 
the  rest  of  the  circle  stood  robed  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  as  in  a  black  mantle. 
Now  a  sudden  gleam  fell  on  the  great  altar 
stone  in  the  centre,  revealing  two  figures 
standing  with  clasped  hands  before  it 
Gaspard's  dark  eyes  were  gleaming,  and, 
perhaps,  there  was  more  excitement  shown 
in  his  close,  nervous  grasp  of  her  hand 
than  in  lliora's  trembling.  She  was  afraid, 
indeed ;  but  her  fear  held  no  regret  for  the 
peaceful  life  she  was  leaving,  no  doubt  as 
to  the  happiness  of  the  future,  only  anxiety 
lest  her  flight  should  be  discovered  before 
her  escape  was  secure. 

"I  swear  before  Odin  and  the  gods  of 
my  fathers  that  I  take  Gaspard  Harache 
for  my  husband,  and  will  love  and  obey 
him  as  is  a  wife's  duty,"  said  the  girl. 

"  I  swear  before  Odin  and  the  gods  of 

my  fathers  that  I  take  Thora  Sweynson  for 

my  wife,  and  will  love  and  cherish  her  as 

lis  a  husband's  duty,"  returned  Gaspard, 
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and,  his  mind  reverting  nnconscionsly  to 
the  habit  of  bygone  days,  when  the  castonui 
of  his  creed  had  more  hold  on  him  than 
now,  he  lifted  his  hand  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  Thora  caught  his  arm. 
<*  You  must  not  do  that^"  she  said,  "  or 
Odin  will  not  bless  oar  troth-plight.  He 
does  not  love  the  cross." 

<'  Ton  believe  in  Odin,  then,  Thora  t  " 

**  Of  course  I  do.  He  is  not  so  powerful 
as  he  used  to  be ;  but  he  is  still  strong, 
and  he  fights  against  Christ.  When  God 
will  not  help  them  people  pray  to. Odin, 
and  he  aids  them  from  hatred  to  the  White 
Christ.  Do  not  you  believe  in  him, 
Gaspard  t " 

"Ma  ch^rio,  I  believe  in  whatever 
gods  you  worship,"  replied  Gaspard,  as  he 
led  her  away ;  but  in  his  heart  he  said : 
<*  If  I  believed  anything  I  should  say  that 
we  had  called  on  the  devil  to  bless  our 
marriage." 

Over  the  rough,  heathery  ground  they 
went — stumbling  sometimes  in  the  dark- 
ness, uncertain  whither  their  steps  led 
them,  doubting  if  they  would  ever  reach 
the  higk-road — Thora  thinking  at  every 
sound  that  she  was  pursued,  Gaspard  bo- 
ginning  to  feel  something  of  a  bridegroom's 
triumph.  Not  till  they  were  on  board  the 
"Belle  Armando"  didThorafeel  herself  safe; 
but  when  the  anchor  was  raised  and  the 
ship  sailed  out  of  Stromness  Bay  in  the 
grey,  gusty  morning,  she  knew  that  her 
longing  was  to  be  satisfied — she  was  on 
her  way  to  France. 

Every  mile  that  they  sailed  to  the  south- 
ward was  a  delight  to  Thora — ^it  took  her 
farther  from  Orkney.  She  was  in  high 
spirits,  picturing  the  old  minister's  grief 
when  he  found  her  gone,  and  laughing  as 
she  thought  of  the  fruitless  search  he  would 
undertake,  and  the  anger  he  would  feel 
when  he  discovered  the  truth.  Her  merri- 
ment jarred  a  little — ever  so  little — on 
Gaspard,  who  could  not  help  feeling  that 
his  conduct  had  been  less  than  honourable 
towards  the  old  man  who,  against  his 
better  judgement,  had  favoured  his  suit  so 
long  as  it  was  feasible,  and  whose  final 
refasal  had  been  so  sympathetically  uttered 
and  had  been  founded  on  such  good 
grounds;  and  he  wondered  a  little  that 
Thora  felt  no  regret  at  giving  pain  to  one 
who  had  shown  her  a  kindness  to  which 
she  had  no  claim.  Besides,  the  interview 
with  his  mother,  which  every  hour  made 
more  imminent — when  he  should  beseech 
her,  by  her  love  for  him,  to  receive  Thora 
as  his  wife — was  depressing  Gaspard,  and 


made  him  take  unkindly  to  mirth  of  any 
sort 

With  any  one  else  he  would  have  been 
irritable;  but,  even  when  her  words  pleased 
him  least,  one  glance  at  Thora's  face — at 
the  blue  eyes,  grown  darker  and  brighter 
with  happiness,  at  the  golden  hair  which 
the  wind  had  disarranged  into  tiny  ringlets 
round  her  brow,  at  the  delicate  features 
and  dainty  colouring — ^was  enough  to  make 
him  forget  all  vexations  for  the  moment, 
and  to  fill  him  with  a  passionate  pride  that 
this  loveliness  was  his  for  ever. 

<'I  would  that  there  could  be  no  dark- 
ness," he  murmured,  "that  I  might  for 
ever  gaze  upon  your  beauty.  Shall  I 
ever  be  able  to  gaze  long  enough  at  your 
face  to  satisfy  myself  I " 

Tes,  Gaspard,  you  will;  and  before 
many  months  are  past  There  never  yet 
was  face  or  form  so  lovely  that,  if  the  soul 
within  was  not  worthy  of  its  casket,  could 
chain  a  man's  fancy  for  a  lifetime  ! 

At  last  the  French  coast  came  in  sight ; 
and  early  one  bright  day  the  "Belle 
Armando  "  entered  the  harbour  of  le  Havre. 
Thora  was  all  excitement  and  curiosity.  The 
numerous  ships;  the  busy  quay ;  the  voices 
chattering  in  a  vivacious,  unknown  tongue- 
there  were  a  hundred  things  to  attract  her 
on  each  side,  and  she  called  C^aspard's 
attention  to  one  and  another,  till  at  last 
she  noticed  how  he  was  growmg  momen- 
tarily m(Mre  and  more  gloomy. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Gaspard  1"  she 
asked. 

"I  am  thinking  of  my  mother,"  he 
replied. 

"What  does  it  matter  about  your 
mother!"  she  exclaimed,  laughing  rather 
shrilly.  "She  may  be  angry  for  a  time, 
but  she  must  give  in  soon  if  she  wishes  to 
see  anything  of  her  son.  You  are  mine, 
now,  not  hers;  and,  unless  she  is  civil  to 
me,  she  will  not  have  much  opportunity  of 
being  kind  to  you.  Why  should  you  mind 
offending  her  f  " 

"My  child,  if  it  were  not  that  you  do 
not  remember  a  mother's  lore,  you  would 
understand  how  bitter  a  pain  it  is  to  grieve 
one's  mother,"  answered  Gaspard,  gravely. 
"Moreover,  you  do  not  understand  all;  she 
has  more  power  than  you  think." 

He  left  Thora  at  an  hotel  while  he  went 
home.  His  arrival  was  unexpected,  for  he 
had  not  written  to  his  famOy  eince  receiving 
his  mother's  letter  refusing  consent  to  his 
marriage ;  but  all  the  more  did  his  return 
seem  a  thing  to  rejoice  over,  and  Madame 
Harache,  with  Barbe  and  Lucie,  clung  to 
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hioQ,  weeping  with  gladness  at  seeing  him 
again,  and  mingling  scraps  of  home  news 
with  questions  about  his  experiences  of 
foreign  parts.  Sweet  as  all  this  affection 
was  to  the  young  man,  his  heart  grew 
more  and  more  sad  as  he  responded  to  it, 
knowingi^as  he  did,  that  his  marriage  with 
Thoi^  Sweynson  would  anger  his  mother, 
and  might  result  in  alienating  his  sisters 
from  fabn.  He  felt  that  he  must  steel 
himself  against  it  at  once,  for  already  he 
was  conscious  that  home-ties  were  assuming 
a  dominance  over  him  that  was  a  disloyalty 
to  Thora. 

"  Ma  m^re/'  he  said,  breaking  in  upon 
the  happy  chatter,  <'it  will  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  tell  you  and  my  sisters  of  all 
my  adventures  afterwards ;  but  at  present 
there  is  a  subject  which  I  wish  to  .discuss 
with  you.'* 

The  grave  tone,  the  formal  words, 
put  Madame  Barache  on  the  alert  at 
once.  Her  face  grew  bard  and  stem  as 
she  bade  Barbe  and  Lucie,  who  were 
bewildered  at  their  brother's  request,  go 
into  another  room. 

"Well,  my  son,  what  is  it  you  have 
to  sayl"  die  askedi  when  they  were 
alone. 

"I  wish  to  speak  to  you  of  the.  young 
lady  whom  I  told  you  I  wished  to  marry — 
Thora  Sweynsoa" 

"I  have  already  given  my  answer  to 
the  very  absurd  request  which  you 
addressed  to  me.  There  is  no  more  to  be 
laid  on  the  subject  I  trust  that  you  now 
see  the  wisdom  of  my  decision.'' 

"I  do  not  see  it" 

<*That  is  a  pity;  but  jou  will  do  so 
soon/' 

"I  think  not  I  hope  not;  for  her 
happiness  must  depend  on  the  continuance 
of  my  love," 

"  Indeed  I  You  flatter  yourself,  I  think," 
said  Madame  Harache,  ironically.  "  A  girl 
is  ready  to  love  any  man  who  loves  her ; 
perhaps  the  young  person  you  speak  of 
has  already  found  a  successor  to  you." 

Gaspard  took  no  notice  of  the  interrup- 
tioD.  "  For  my  sake,"  he  went  on,  "  she 
has  left  her  home,  her  friends,  her  country. 
She  has  come  to  a  land  where  she  knows 
no  one,  where  she  can  speak  only  a  few 
words  of  the  language,  and  where  her 
fature  welfare  depends  entirely  on  you." 

«I  do  not  understand  you,  Gaspard," 
answered  his  mother,  coldly,  turning  her 
head  away  from  the  pleading  look  m  his 
earnest  eyes.  "If  what  you  tell  me  be 
true,  I  am  greatly  shocked  at  your  conduct 


One  does  not  enect  young  men  to  be 
angels,  that  is  understood ;  but  I  did  not 
think  you  would  have  persuaded  an 
ignorant,  and  possibly  hitherto  innocent 
girl,  to  leave  her  home  with  you.  I 
am  srieved,  disappointed  in  you.  One 
should  always  respect  innocence,  even  in  a 
barbarian ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  anything 
I  can  do  or  say  can  affect  her  fate.  Of  her 
own  free  will  she  has  chosen  degradation ; 
and  she  must  abide  by  her  choice.  It  is 
sad  ;  but  it  is  inevitable." 

"  Mother,  do  not  talk  of  degradation  in 
connection  with  her.  She  is  as  innocent 
and  honouraUe  as  yourself ;  she  is  conscious 
of  no  shame  in  her  love  for  me ;  she  is  as 
deseifin^  of  respect  as  my  sisters." 

"It  IS  possible,"  Madame  Harache 
admitted  in  her  cold,  ironic  voice.  "  One 
reads  of  such  characters  in  novels.  Perhaps 
it  is  possible  that  a  woman  whose  life  seems 
to  be  one  long  infamy,  may  be  an  angel 
in  the  disguise  of  a  devil  The  novelists 
may  be  right ;  but  I  do  not  understand 
such  people.  I  understand  only  the  laws 
of  society,  which  ordain  that  a  woman 
who  lives  with  a  man  to  whom  she 
is  not  married,  cannot  be  received  by 
respectable  people." 

Gaspard  had  been  patient  hitherto, 
hoping  to  win  his  point  more  by  pleading 
than  by  anger ;  but  the  cool,  businesslike 
way  in  which  Madame  Harache  settled 
Thora's  future  position  roused  him  to 
protest 

"  Do  not  speak  of  Thora  as  if  she  were 
one  of  those  women,"  he  cried ;  "do  not 
dare  to  suggest  that  she  has  committed  a 
sin.  She  is  my  wife.  I  love  and  honour 
her  with  all  my  heart" 

His  mother  showed  no  sign  of  anger  at 
his  words.  She  smiled,  but  her  smile  was 
not  pleasant  to  see.  ^*  You  are  vehement, 
and  inaccurate,  mon  fils,"  she  answered, 
quietly.  "  You  say  that  this  young  girl  is 
your  wife.  According  to  the  laws  of  what 
country  are  you  married  to  her — France  or 
England  1 " 

"  According  to  the  custom  of  her  own 
islands." 

"Indeed.  Is  that  custom — I  perceive 
that  you  do  not  say  law — recognised  as 
legal  in  any  other  country?  Are  its 
obligations  binding  on  a  French  subject  1 " 

"  That  does  not  matter ;  I  hold  them  to 
be  binding  upon  me." 

"  It  matters  a  great  deal ;  the  legality  of 
your  marriage  depends  on  it.  But  I  need 
ask  no  more  questions.  I  know,  and  so  do 
you,  that  any  form  of  marriage  you  may 
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have  gone  through  b  worth  nothing  with- 
out my  consent,  you  being  a  Frenchman 
and  Bubjedb  to  the  lawi  <n  your  eountry. 
That  oonsent  you  will  never  ^ain.  Tlua 
woman,  therefore,  Ib  not  your  wife,  and  my 
answer  to  your  request  is  that  I  cannot 
take  any  notice  of  the  existence  of  your 
mistress.  ** 

Gaspard  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Mother,  you  cannot  mean  me  to  take 
this  as  your  answer!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Have  you  no  pity  on  a  young  girl,  in- 
nocent and  trusting,  sinless  in  intention  as 
any  bride  who  ever  went  to  the  altar  1 
Will  you  take  advantage  of  a  cruel  and 
unjust  law  to  bring  down  upon  her  the 
penalties  of  a  sin  she  has  not  conuliitted  t 
Tou  are  a  woman  yourself,  and  know  that 
to  a  woman  reputation  is  more  than  life. 
Will  you  then  be  guilty  of  a  crime  more 
heinous  than  murder  f  Absolute  power  is 
in  your  hands ;  use  it  to  do  justice,  not  to 
wrong  an  innocent  woman.  Accept  Thora 
as  my  wife ;  believe  me,  no  other  than  she 
shall  ever  bear  that  titla  For  the  sake  of 
the  womanhood  you  share  with  her  you 
cannot  refuse  my  prayer." 

"  For  your  sake,  because  I  love  you  and 
desire  your  welfare,  I  can  and  do  refuse 
it,''  she  replied.  "You  have  a  boy's 
passion  for  a  pretty  face,  and  you  forget 
that  marriage  is  for  a  lifetime,  and  that 
beauty  will  not  provide  the  comfort  of 
year  whole  life.  I  remember  these  things, 
and  save  you  from  the  consequences  of 
your  folly.  A  year  hence,  when  you  are 
tired  of  your  belle  sauvage,  you  will  thank 
me  for  saving  your  whole  career  from  a 
folly  ttiat  woSd  have  ruined  it" 

"  I  will  never  thank  you  for  letting  dis- 
honour rest  on  the  head  of  the  woman  I 
love.'' 

Madame  Harache  only  laughed,  and 
made  no  direct  answer. 

"  Youth  is  so  certain,  age  so  dis- 
trustful of  everything — especially  of  the 
assurances  of  youth,  she  said,  more  to 
herself  than  to  him. 

Gaspard  waited,  thinking  she  would 
^peak  to  him  again;  hoping,  against  all 


reason,  that  she  would  yield  at  last  '  Bat 
Madame  Harache  sat  silent  and  calm,  as 
if  only  the  most  trivial  matters  had  been 
discussed  and  she  had  been  rather  bored 
by  them.  Only,  she  did  not  look  at  hex 
son,  but  turned  her  chaur  so  that  she  could 
keep  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  window,  as  if 
something  she  saw  in  the  street  was  what 
interested  her  most 

The  pause  had  become  almost  unen- 
durable to  both,  even  to  Madame  Harache, 
although  she  gave  no  sign  of  the  nervous 
strain  she  was  undergoing,  when  Gaspard 
spoke. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  striving  vainly  to 
keep  his  voice  calm,  "  I  have  heard  from 
you  words  which,  from  any  woman,  would 
have  grieved  me ;  when  my  mother  utters 
them. I  cannot  but  feel  ashamed  that  her 
blood  is  in  my  vein&  Henceforth  I  con- 
sider myself  £ree  from  the  duty  of  a  sod, 
and  devote  myself  entirely  to  my  wife. 
Adieu." 

He  waited  a  few  moments  longer ;  but 
as  Madame  Hanche  neither  spoke  nor 
moved,  at  last  he  left  the  room.  She 
started  then,  and,  rising  from  her  seat, 
she  took  a  step  or  two  as  if  to  call  him 
back.  But  she  restrained  herself.  "Let 
him  go  to-day,"  she  said  to  hersdC  "If 
I  were  to  call  him  back  now,  I  might  yield 
to  his  foolish  prayer.  Some  day  he  will 
return  of  his  own  accord,  and  thank  me 
for  what  I  have  done." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

Tee  other  Wf  of  a  great  love  is  a  great 
immilitf.  Gireat  lovs  knows  nothing  of 
self-Eeeking,  eelf  jaatiEcation,  nor  of  that 
muerable  plea  which  little  love  ia  bo  apt 
to  set  op,  "half  my  transgresBion  mnet  lie 
at  fooi  doot." 

M&dge'a  love  for  Lance,  meiaiired  b;  her 
humility,  most  hare  been  great  indeed. 
No  word  of  aelf-jaatification,  from  first  to 
laat,  ever  escaped  her  lipa  Not  once  did 
she  let  np,  ai  she  very  well  might  have 
done,  the  plea  "I  did  it  for  Lance."  In 
good  truth  ahe  felt  she  had  done  ao  badly 
for  the  man  aho  loved,  that  the  leas  she 
said  about  it  the  better.  Even  what  ahe 
had  purpoaed  ahe  had  failed  to  perform, 
either  through  too  little  courage,  oi  too 
much  conscience.  She  had  put  oat  her 
hand,  as  it  were,  to  stop  the  wheela  of  fate 
— with  this  only  reault,  that  her  fingers  had 
been  crushed  in  hei  weak  endeavour. 

For  a  day  or  two  she  kept  her  room, 
I  diape&BiDg,  however,  with  the  doctor's  at- 
tendance and  seeing  not  a  Eoul  but  her 
maid.  When  she  onc9  more  joined  the 
family  circle  she  looked  literally  the  ghost 
of  her  old  bright  self.  She  had  never 
learned  the  art  of  the  economy  of  the 
emotions,  and  sooner  or  later  her  sensitive, 
puaionate  nature  aeemed  bound  to  wear 
out  the  slight  frame  that  held  it  Sir 
Peter  stood  looking  at  her  aghast  as  ahe 
aat  under  multitudinous  wraps  ahivcriog 
beaide  a  huge  fire.  Her  voice,  toe,  u  she 
answered  his  greeting,  thrilled  him  as  the 
touch  of  a  dead  hand  might ;  it  was  cold, 


tuneless,  far-away,  the  aort  of  voice  that 
one  lying  at  the  gates  of  death,  and  only 
saved  by  a  miracle  from  passing  through 
them,  might  be  enppoied  to  bring  back  to 
life  with  him. 

Sir  Peter  fuaaed  a  good  deal  over  her 
that  day,  auggested  aU  sorts  of  plane  for 
bringing  back  the  roaes  to  her  cheeka,  ran 
over  a  list  of  Germao  Bads  and  Swiea 
Spas  as  desirable  placea  for  her  to  winter  > 
in.     Madge  listened  to  him  quietly. 

"I  have  made  np  my  mind  where  to 
go,"  ahe  answered,  "  it  will  be  to  Seville — : 
I  hope  to  get  away  next  week." 

Sir  Peter  was  all  astonishment;  bis 
questions  cams  in  a  string. 

Madge  put  them  on  one  side,  unanswered. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  him 
see,  in  the  fact  of  there  being  at  Seville  a 
convent  inled  by  an  Abbeaa  with  whom 
Madge  had  some  slight  acquaintance,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  her  choice  of  that 
city  as  a  place  of  abode.  Yet  auch  was 
the  caae.  In  that  convent  Madge  saw  a 
refuge  from  the  terrors  of  her  conscience, 
which  conjured  out  of  every  dark  corner 
the  face  or  the  form  of  the  woman  ahe 
believed  ahe  had  driven  to  her  death. 
Atonement  for  thia  was  denied  her;  but 
penance  atill  lay  iu  her  power,  and  penance 
ahe  eagerly  graaped  at,  even  though  it 
might  involve  the  necessity  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  faith  of  her  childhood. 

This  Spanish  convent  was  one  of  the 
strictest  of  its  order,  and  Madge  knew  well 
ODongh  what  rigorous  discipline  would  be 
incladed  in  a  life  of  penitence  within  its 
walls.  But  what  matter,  if  it  did  hurry 
her  a  little  faater  out  of  the  world  than 
she  felt  herself  going  already )  Her  pur- 
pose was  fixed,  never  again  in  this  life  to 
meet  the  look  of  Lance's  wrathful  eyes. 
The  greatest  kindness  she  could  confer  on 
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him,  and  on  all  her  friends,  now,  it  seemed 
to  her,  would  be,  without  any  fuss  of  leave- 
taking,  to  creep  quietly  out  of  life.  And 
if,  as  she  made  her  way  towards  the  dark 
valley,  she  could  lose  the  sense  of  that 
pursuing  shape  which  filled  her  days  with 
terror  and  rendered  her  nights  so  many 
waking  nightmares,  she  would  feel  that 
Heaven  had  bestowed  a  blessing  upon  her 
such  as  she  had  no  right  to  demand. 

Madge  did  something  else  besides  ex- 
pedite her  departure  for  Spain — she  sent  for 
a  lawyer  from  Garstairs  and  gave  to  him 
full  instructions  for  the  making  of  a  will 
which  assigned  to  Lance  the  whole  of  the 
property  she  had  a  right  to  leave  away 
from  the  Cohen  family. 

Sir  Peter  had  to  be  let  into  the  secret 
of  this  wil],  in  order  that  his  consent  to 
act  as  executor  to  it  might  be  obtained. 

He  fussed  a  good  deal  over  the  affair, 
there  seemed  a  gloom  and  a  mystery 
about  Madge's  doings  just  then,  which 
acted  like  a  douche  of  cold  water  on  the 
bright  little  fire  of  hope,  which  he  was 
perpetually  trying  to  stir  into  a  flame.  It 
was  not  easy  for  him  to  discard  his  life- 
long habit  of  looking  at  the  cheerful  side 
of  things  ;  at  the  same  time,  he  was  bound 
to  admit  that  there  seemed  little  enough 
just  then  upon  which  to  build  his  cheerful- 
ness. 

Wet,  wintry  weather  set  in ;  and  the  old 
gentleman  felt  that  little  by  little  his 
cheerfulness  was,  as  it  werei  slipping 
through  his  fingers. 

''If  I  could  but  smoke,  it  would  be 
something  to  do,"  he  sighed,  looking  out 
drearily  from  successive  windows  at  the 
dismal  landscape  of  mountains,  half-hidden 
in  mist,  leaden  sky  pouring  down  rain  in 
sheets,  woods  already  half  stripped  of  their 
foliage. 

He  furtively  repeated  his  juvenile  efforts 
to  master  the  mysteries  of  tobacco;  was 
compelled  to  abandon  them  for  reasons 
which  had  obtained  in  his  youthful  days ; 
and  was  driven  to  find  other  outlets  for 
his  energies. 

He  went  about  the  house  ordering  big 
fires  to  be  made  wherever  there  chanced 
to  be  a  vacant  fireplace;  sent  for  a  man 
from  Garstairs^  and  another  from  Edin- 
burgh, to  supply  him  with  plans  for  in- 
creasing the  heating  apparatus  of  the 
corridors  and  larger  rooms.  Lady  Judith, 
debarred  from  her  outdoor  pastoral  amuse- 
ments, added  not  a  little  to  his  discomfiture 
by  generally  superintending  his  occupa- 
tions.    She  complained  loudly  of  the  extra  i 


warmth  he  was  putting  into  the  house, 
armed  herself  with  a  huge  fire-screen  in 
lieu  of  a  fan,  and  informed  everybody  on 
every  possible  opportunity  that  she 
"  suffered  so  from  the  heat." 

The  letter  received  from  Lance,  written 
in  a  railway- carriage  on  his  way  to 
Marseilles,  did  not  mend  matters.  Madge's 
name  was  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  it; 
in  fact,  it  seemed  written  for  the  whole 
and  sole  purpose  of  sajing  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  say  what  a  rascal  Stubbs  was, 
and  that  he  hoped  Sir  Peter  would  get  rid 
of  him  as  soon  as  possible;  the  man  he 
was  certain  had  been  playing  a  double 
game,  and  he  would  "  stake  his  life  " — 
these  were  Lance's  words — "  that  there  was 
no  foundation,  in  fact,  for  the  evil  sus- 
picion he  had  chosen  to  fasten  upon  a 
young  lady  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
him." 

Lance  in  this  letter  said  not  a  word  as 
to  his  plans,  so  Sir  Peter  naturally  con- 
cluded that  they  remained  unaltered.  A 
second  letter,  however,  which  arrived  two 
days  after — when  they  imagined  him  to  be 
tossing  about  on  the  Mediterranean — 
showed  that  these  plans  had  been  com- 
pletely reversed.  It  was  a  hasty  line, 
written  in  pencil,  during  the  railway 
journey  back  from  Marseilles.  In  it 
Lance  explained  the  reason  for  this  return 
journey.  The  conviction  of  Stubbs's 
rascality  had  been  gradually  gaining 
ground  in  his  mind,  he  said,  and  now  had 
taken  such  hold  of  him,  that,  before  setting 
off  for  Corsica,  he  thought  it  wiser  to  run 
over  to  Liverpool  and  thoroughly  test  the 
man's  statements  as  to  what  had  taken 
place  there.  He  would  himself  see  and 
question  the  local  authorities,  whose  names 
Stubbs  had  used  so  freely ;  and  he  could 
now  only  wonder  over  his  own  and  Sir 
Peter's  simplicity  in  not  having  adopted 
such  a  course  before. 

It  was  possible  that  Stubbs's  elaborate 
accounts  of  his  interview  with  the 
municipal  and  cemetery  authorities  at 
Liverpool  might  be  equally  unworthy  of 
belief ;  no  one  had  been  at  pains  to  verify 
them. 

As  for  the  empty  purse ;  the  envelope 
with  the  name,  Jane  Shore,  upon  it ;  and 
the  handkerchief,  any  one  might  produce 
the  two  first  and  assign  them  to  any  one 
he  pleased ;  and  the  last,  the  handkerchfef, 
could  be  easily  obtainable  by  a  man  who 
would  hunt  through  waste-paper  baskets, 
and  listen  at  keyholes. 

If  in  any  way,  he  added,  he  found  his 
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saspicions  of  Stabbs  verified,  he  would  at 
once  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
police.  He  supposed  Sir  Peter  would  have 
no  objection  to  his  doing  this.  In  conclusion, 
he  gave  an  address  to  which  letters  might  be 
sent,  and  begged  Sir  Peter  to  consider  his 
communication  as  strictly  confidential, 
''for,"  he  added,  ''if  the  rascal  gets  an 
idea  that  he  is  suspected^  no  doubt  he  will 
be  off  at  once." 

Sir  Peter  felt  his  head  go  round.  The 
man  he  had  trusted  with  his  private  cor- 
respondence, his  cash-book,  his  cheque- 
book, to  turn  out  a  rascal  1  In  his  hearty 
the  old  gentleman  did  not  object  to  a 
spice  of  roguery  in  his  prot^g6s — it  added, 
so  to  speak,  a  piquancy  to  the  exercise  of 
his  benevolenca  This  that  Lance  charged 
Stubbs  with,  however,  was  downright 
villainy,  which,  instead  of  adding  piquancy 
to  his  benevolencoj  took  the  flavour  out  of 
it  altogether. 

It  seemed  past  belief,  yet  it  was  not  easy 
to  shake  off  the  impression  which  Lance's 
strongly-ezpredsed  opinions  had  made  upon 
him.  It  was  altogether  bewildering.  The 
worst  part  was  having  to  keep  the  whole 
thing  a  secret.  He  would  do  his  best ;  but 
still,  if  it  should  ooze  out  that  his  faith  in 
his  late  secretary  had  had  a  severe  shock — 
well,  he  dared  say  no  very  great  harm 
would  be  done  after  all 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
hinting  to  Madge  that  possibly  it  might  be 
as  well  to  reconsider  the  appointment  of 
Stubbs  to  the  land-stewardship  at  Redes- 
dale. 

Madge  turned  away  wearily  from  the 
subject 

*<  The  lawyers  will  see  after  that,"  she 
said.  '*Let  him  go.  I  don't  want  even 
to  think  of  him." 

In  good  truth  to  her — with  the  thoughts 
she  had  in  her  heart  at  that  moment — 
Stabbs  and  his  rascality  seemed  to  be  of 
colossal  insignificance. 

It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether 
Sir  Peter's  power  of  keeping  a  secret  would 
have  stood  the  strain  put  upon  it  had  not  a 
second  letter  arrived  which,  for  the  mo- 
ment, threw  Lance's  communication  into 
the  shade. 

It  was  received  two  days  before  the  day 
which  Madge  had  fixed  for  her  departure 
to  the  SoutL  She  had  spent  the  morning 
with  Sir  Peter  at  his  writing-table,  going 
through  various  matters  connected  with 
her  Darham  property,  in  the  management 
of  which  Sir  Peter  had  promised  to  be  her 
representative  during  her  absence. 


'^  Of  course,  my  dear,  I'll  do  my  best  in 
your  affairs,"  he  said,  "  but  my  hands,  as 
you  know,  are  very  full  just  now  1 " 

They  were  literally  very  full  at  the 
moment  with  the  unopened  letters  which 
the  morning's  post  had  brought  him. 

To  emphasize  his  statement,  he  began 
breaking  seals  and  opening  envelopes  very 
fast,  keeping  up  a  light  flow  of  talk  as  he 
did  so. 

"  Better  open  this  first,"  he  soliloquised, 
fingering  a  black-edged  envelope;  ''dare 
say  it's  from  a  widow  with  six  or  seven 
children,  whom  she  wants  to  place  out  in 
life  or  get  into  schools." 

Madge,  looking  down  on  the  envelope 
which  he  threw  on  the  table,  recognised  the 
handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Parker. 

"  Eb !  What's  this  1 "  cried  Sir  Peter, 
dropping  his  letter  and  turning  a  startled, 
white  face  towards  Madge.  "  Read  it,  my 
dear,  read  it — I  don't  seem  able  to  take 
it  in." 

Madge  picked  up  the  letter  and  read 
a  few  short  lines  from  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Parker,  enclosing,  with  many  regrets,  a 
letter  which  the  Australian  mail  had  just 
brought  to  him.  It  was  from  the  Wes- 
leyan  minister  who  had  succeeded  him  in 
his  charge  at  Rutland  Bay,  and  after  a 
brief  preamble  on  the  duty  of  resignation 
to  the  will  of  Heaven,  told  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  G^rvase  Critchett,  of 
colonial  fever,  within  a  month  of  the 
departure  of  the  Rev.  Joshua  Parker 
from  the  colony.  Full  details,  the  writer 
stated,  would  be  sent  by  the  next  mail. 

Sir  Peter  rubbed  his  forehead.  "I'm 
all  in  a  maze,"  he  said ;  "  I  get  a  nephew 
one  mail,  I  lose  him  the  next  I  I  can't 
realise  it,  eh,  Madge." 

Madge  said  nothing.  She  realised  it 
sharply  enough,  and  with  it  realised  some- 
thing else  also,  that  all  her  careful  thought 
for  Lance,  her  plotting  and  subterfuges, 
had  been  after  all  but  so  much  winnowing 
of  the  wind  and  ploughing  of  the  ocean. 

CONFESSIOKS   OP  AN  EXTENSION 

LECTURER. 


"Would  you  like  to  extend!"  said 
Jones  of  Saint  Boniface,  as  he  rushed  into 
my  rooms  one  morning  while  I  was  con- 
suming my  frugal  breakfast,  and  wondering 
why  Snawkey,  who  had  only  scraped  into 
a  Third,  managed  to  get  twenty  pupils, 
while  I,  with  all  the  blushbg  honours  of  a 
First,  only  mustered  three  and  a  half — the 
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half  beiDg  a  "  Tosher,"  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  Univeraity  Statates,  a  non-coUegiate 
fltadent,  who  could  only  afford  to  come 
for  halfhoara,  and  pay  half-fees.  To 
JoncB*  enigmatical  question  I  promptly 
replied  that  there  were  at  least  three 
things  I  should  like  to  extend — my  purse, 
my  coaching  connection,  and  my  credit 
with  the  tailor,  and  begged  him  to 
explain  himself  further.  Whereupon,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  explore  my  half- 
empty  cigar-box,  and  having  thoughtfully 
selected  a  weed  and  cautiously  lit  it,  to 
expound  the  full  meaning  of  the  novel  and 
mysterious  phrase  he  had  employed.  He 
bdgan  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  economy 
of  Uie  University  I  had  really  no  place. 
I  had,  it  is  true,  got  a  First  in  the  Schools; 
but  he  went  on  to  say,  quite  unnecessarQy, 
I  thought,  that  there  was  precious  little 
chance  of  my  ever  getting  a  fellowship, 
and  that  the  golden  age  of  coaching  was 
past  and  gone.  ''  In  fact,"  he  contended, 
^*the  supply  of  men  of  your  calibre  is  at 
present  vastly  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Of  course,  you  may  take  a  mastership,  or 
drift  up  to  town ;  but  Oxford  has  no  place 
for  you.  It  was  not  very  rich  in  the  old 
days  when  there  were  no  married  fellows ; 
but  now,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  promotion 
will  be  as  slow  here  as  it  was  in  the  army 
after  Waterloo.  We  have  no  such  thing 
as  compulsory  retirement,  half  the  colleges 
are  suffering  from  agricultural  depression, 
and  obliged  to  cut  down  their  fellowships, 
and  the  rest  have  been  compelled  by  the 
Commissioners  to  endow  professorships 
in  all  manner  of  out-ofthe-way  subjects. 
Unless  a  man  is  a  specialist,  I  don't  see 
that  he's  much  chance  in  Oxford  nowa- 
days." 

I  ventured  to  point  out  that  I  had  heard 
all  this  a  hundred  times  before,  that  I 
failed  to  see  what  it  had  to  do  with 
*<  extending/'  and  that  it  was  all  very  well 
for  Jones,  who  bad  secured  his  fellowship 
just  ten  days  before  the  latest  of  University 
Commissions  commenced  its  operations, 
and  therefore  had  fixity  of  tenure  for  life, 
to  inveigh  against  the  present  state  of 
things. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  replied,  **  you  are 
always  so  impulsive.  I  merely  wished  to 
prove  the  preamble,  as  we  say  in  con- 
gregation ;  and  having  done  that,  I  now 
proceed  to  the  Statute.  The  preamble 
would  run  thus :  '  Whereas  it  is  evident 
that  there  are  in  Oxford  a  large  number  of 
deserving  young  men — such  as  Perkins 
of  Brazenface — who  have  no  work  to  do. 


the  University  exacts  as  follows  1 '  and  then 
follow  the  words  of  the  Statute  A,  to  which 
I  beg  all  attention. 

** '  1.  That  work  and  pay  must  be  found 
for  these  deserving  young  men,  and 
especially  for  Perkins  of  Brazenface,  oat- 
side  the  limits  of  the  University. 

''  *2.  Thatthetimehascomefor theancient 
and  time-honoured  seats  of  learning  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  Higher  Connection  and 
University  Culture  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  reside  within  their  precincts  I '  In  other 
words,"  as  he  explained,  "  if  the  mountain 
won't  come  to  Mahomet^  Mahomet  must  go 
to  the  mountain." 

I  was  puzzled. 

**  Well,"  said  Jones,  taking  pity  on  my 
perplexity,  ''the  long  and  short  .of  the 
matter  is,  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
appoint  lecturers  to  give  courses  of  lectures 
in  big  towns — and,  in  fact,  anywhere  where 
they  want  lectures,  and  can  get  classes 
together  —  to  hold  examinations,  and  to 
give  certificates!,  or  degrees,  or  something 
to  those  who  pass.  I've  only  jast  heard  of 
it,  but  I  thought  it  might  suit  you,  and 
you  might  send  in  your  name  and  offer  to 
lecture  on  something  or  other." 

"It's  awfully  good  of  you,  old  man/' 
I  replied ;  **  but,  good  Heavens  !  you  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  there  are  any  human 
beings  in  England,  in  this  so  calltd  nine- 
teenth century,  who  will  voluntarily  attend 
lectures,  and  pay  for  the  privilege." 

"I  do  most  emphatically  say  so,"  he 
rejoined.  **Why,  man,  you  are  arguing 
from  the  experience  of  four  years'  com- 
pulsory college  lectures ;  but  remember  that 
these  happy  individuals  have  never  been 
obliged  to  attend  a  single  lecture  in  their 
lives,  and  that  they  are  hungering  and 
thirsting  after  Oxford  culture.  I  don't  mean 
to  say,"  he  added,  with  a  shudder,  "  that 
even  they  would  stand  such  things  as 
Fargie  on  the  Articles,  or  Gheadle  on 
Logic.  Bat  give  them  something  popular, 
attractive,  and  high-sounding,  and  depend 
upon  it  they'll  come  in  their  thousand?. 
This  is  the  sort  of  thing  they  want,"  he 
continued,  waxing  eloquent,  with  his  theme 
and  his  quotations:  'The  great  Word- 
Pdinters  of  England!'  'Man  and  bis 
Environment  1 '  '  The  Master-builders  of 
the  Constitution  I '  'The  Evolution  of  tho 
Drama  1 '  '  The  Message  of  the  Ages  1 ' 
Why,  the  thing  will  be  a  gigantic  success 
if  it's  only  properly  worked,  Avoid  com- 
monplace ;  startle  them ;  give  them  all  the 
latest  ideas  in  the  newest  words,  and  it's 
bound  to  draw.     Yes,  the  thing  can  be 
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done,   and  Perkins  of   Brazenface  is  the 
man  to  do  it" 

Though  I  by  nolneans  shared  my  friend 
Jones's  enthusiastic  anticipations,  yet  before 
he  left  my  rooms  I  had  sent  in  a  formal 
application  to  the  Delegates  for  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  University  Extension  Lecburers, 
and  therewith  a  rough  draft  of  suggested 
courses  of  lectures.  It  was  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  of  mbgiving  that  I 
received,  some  ten  days  after,  a  polite 
note  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Delegacy, 
informing  me  that  I  had  been  appointed, 
and  that  I  was  to  lecture  during  the  next 
three  months  at  five  different  places- 
centres  he  called  them — on  five  differeiat 
subjects. 

The  interval  between  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  and  my  first  lecture  passed  all  too 
rapidly.  The  greater  part  of  my  time  was 
spent  in  the  Bodleian  and  the  Taylorian, 
in  looking  through  any  and  every  book 
that  bore  on  the  subjects  I  had  rashly 
undertaken,  taking  this  fact  from  one 
authority,  that  theory  from  another,  and 
phrases  and  expressions  from  writers  old 
and  new,  till  I  had  a  perfect  mosaic  fitted 
together  with  cement  of  my  own. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  anything  about 
my  first  courses.  Looking  back  at  them 
after  the  experience  of  some  years,  I  am 
afraid  they  were  failures,  though  fortunately 
there  were  few  among  the  audiences  who 
knew  enough  to  detect  my  blunders.  I  fear 
they  must  have  learnt  many  strange  things, 
but  I  had  the  stamp  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  upon  me,  and  every  one  knew  that 
in  these  days  the  old-fashioned  ideas  must 
be  upset,  and  that  the  world  expects  at 
least  one  new  theory  a  week. 

Of  the  novelty  of  my  views  I  do  not 
think  they  had  a  right  to  complain.  I 
proved  that  Fielding  was  greater  as  a 
dramatist  than  as  a  novelist;  I  restored 
Yalden  and  Pye  to  their  places  amongst  the 
great  poets  of  England ;  I  demonstrated 
that  Napoleon  was  a  very  inferior  General, 
and  that  the  French  Eevolution  was  the 
work  of  Madame  du  Barry.  I  exploded 
the  theories  of  Darwin  and  of  LyeU,  and 
constructed  an  entirely  novel  science  of 
political  economy,  which  ridiculed  free 
trade  and  fair  trade ;  Ignored  Adam 
Smith,  and  poured  contempt  on  Ricardo 
and  his  theory  of  rent  "  De  I'audace,  et 
encore  de  Taudace,  et  tou  jours  de  Faudace  " 
was  my  motto,  and  I  doubt  whether  a 
popular  lecturer  could  select  a. better. 

The  result,  at  all  events,  was  emi- 
nently   satisfactory.        I    found    myself 


greatly  in  request  The  local  papers 
published  my  lectures,  though  I  am 
afraid  the  zeal  of  the  reporters  was 
usually  considerably  in  excess  of  their 
knowledge,  and  many  a  fierce  controversy 
raged  round  some  theory  which  I  had 
wantonly  broached.  Not  but  what  I  was 
sometimes  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
scheme  of  the  Extension  Delegates  pro- 
vided that  there  should  be  a  certain  time 
given  after  the  lecture  was  over  for  any  of 
the  audience  who  pleased  to  ask  questions, 
discuss  doubtful  points,  and,  in  fact, 
generally  to  heckle  the  lecturer.  This  was 
a  part  of  the  programme  which  I  muat  own 
I  did  not  generally  relish;  but  it  was  all  in 
the  day's  work,  and  had  to  be  got  through 
somehow. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  to  the 
Delegates  that  this  cross-examination  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  University 
Lecturer ;  that  it  tended  to  lower  him  to 
the  level  of  a  Parliamentary  candidate  at 
a  contested  election;  and  that  if  it  was 
applied  to  College  lectures  ite  practice 
would  be  attended  by  the  most  lamentable 
results.  I  was  informed  by  the  secretary 
that  the  Delegates  were  unable  to  concur 
in  my  opinion,  as  they  considered  that  the 
questioning  of  the  lecturer  was  iJmost  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  course.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  the  situation 
by  delicate  manoeuvres,  for  though  I  was 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  anything  with 
any  one  for  as  long  as  he  liked,  I  was 
not  going  to  stand  up  in  the  Town 
Hall  of  Ginderton,  or  the  Assembly 
Rooms  at  Spaborough,  to  be  made  the 
mark  for  scorners'  questions.  Fortunately 
I  found  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  there 
was  little  desire  to  catechise  the  lecturer, 
probably  his  hearers  had  quite  enough  of 
him  during  the  hour's  lecture,  or  they  were 
too  diffident  to  get  up  in  a  crowded  room 
and  raise  their  voices  loud  enough  to  reach 
the  platform.  By  another  merciful  dispen- 
sation it  soon  appeared  that  the  people 
who  did  ask  questions  were  generally  the 
most  Ignorant ;  and  it  required  very  little 
dexterity  to  turn  the  tables  on  them.  The 
simplest  way  was  to  question  the  questioner, 
or  when  this  failed,  to  give  an  answer  as 
enigmatical  and  long-winded  as  could  be 
given  by  a  diplomatic  Under-Secretary  to 
a  Parliamentery  question.  Still,  I  have 
been  in  tight  corners  before  now,  owing  to 
this  most  iniquitous  custom.  It  was  not 
exactly  pleasant  for  me  when,  after  a  very 
brilliant  lecture  on  the  Peninsular  War, 
old  General  MacPhnssy  got  up  and  en- 
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quired  what  I  meant  by  "a  flank  move- 
ment to  the  rear,"  and  whether  I  imagined 
that  a  siege-train  had  any  connection  with 
a  locomotive;  nor  did  I  consider  it  kind  of 
Mr.  Gringle,  F.O.S,  to  get  up  and  de- 
nounce me  because  in  my  remarkably 
popular  course  on  Man  and  his  Environ- 
ment, I  had  spoken  of  the  mammoth  as 
« one  of  ^e  most  portentous  life-forma  of 
that  primordial  period  when  neolithic  man 
was  building  the  chasm  between  the  ages  of 
bronze  and  of  iron."  I  am  sure  it  sounds 
all  right,  and  has  more  than  once  evoked 
cheers;  and  it  was  hardly  likely  I  was 
going  to  alter  one  of  my  favourite  phrases 
because  it  did  not  fit  in  with  Mr.  Gringle'a 
geologic  hypotheses.  Knowing  that  he 
was  decidedly  unpopular  at  Bovintor, 
where  the  incident  occurred,  I  ventured  to 
tell  him  as  much  in  pretty  straightforward 
terms,  and  though  he  filled  some  columns 
of  the  local  paper  with  diatribes  against 
my  portentous  and  pretentious  ignorance, 
I  quite  thought  I  got  the  better  of  him. 
The  way  in  which  he  revenged  himself 
was  reaJly  too  mean  to  be  related  in 
detail;  suffice  to  say  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Delegates,  who  said  they  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Professor  of 
Geology,  my  course  on  "Man  and  his 
Environment"  was  withdrawn  from  the 
list  of  lectures  that  I  was  prepared  to 
give. 

I  have  had  other  passages  of  arms ;  but 
in  most  of  them  I  think,  without  vanity,  I 
may  claim  to  have  come  off  victorious.  I 
have  been  tackled  by  Anglo-Israelites, 
Christian  Socialists,  Baconians,  vegetarians, 
by  gentlemen  who  believed  that  the  eatth 
was  flat,  and  ladies  who  were  convinced 
that  Napoleon  was  the  Beast.  I  have  been 
regarded  as  a  rank  Tory,  as  a  red-hot 
Eadical,  as  a  dangerous  Neologian,  and  es 
a  Jesuit  in  disguise;  but  I  do  not  feel 
I  am  outraging  my  innate  modesty  when 
I  say  that  the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil 
almost  invariably  regarded  me  as  "t'  chaap 
wi'  the  biggest  lot  o'  long  words  a  ever 
'eard,"  whUe  the  fair  sex  were  wont  to 
designate  me  "  a  gifted  being." 

I  have  suffered  much,  very  much,  from 
chairmen,  as  what  public  man  has  not) 
Indeed,  I  have  often  thought  of  starting  a 
"  Chairman-Abolition  Society,"  with  myself 
as  secretary,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  success.  We  should  get  the  support 
of  every  Member  of  Parliament  to  begin 
with,  and  I  know  of  not  a  few  Boards,  and 
Committees,  and  Societies,  where  the 
abolition  of  the  chaiiman  would  be  re- 


garded with  unqualified  pleasure.  The 
custom  that  prevailed  in  most  places  where 
I  lectured  was  to  have  a'different  chairman 
for  each  lecture.  We  usually  began  with 
the  Mayor;  then  followed  the  Vicar  or 
some  Cathedral  dignitary;  then — for  we 
were  strictly  onsectarian — the  Bev.  Father 
O'Kelly  or  the  Bev.  Uriah  Bugge ;  while 
for  the  rest  of  the  course  we  had  to  be 
content  with  an  Alderman,  or  a  local  doctor 
or  lawyer.  Each  and  all  of  these  worthies 
thought  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  a  speech 
on  introducing  the  lecturer,  in  which  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  University  on 
the  town,  and  the  town  on  the  University, 
were  dwelt  upon;  the  unhappy  lecturer 
was  metaphorically,  sometimes  literally  as 
well,  patted  on  the  back ;  his  youth  was'not 
infrequently  made  the  subject  of  an  ill- 
timed  jest ;  and  he  was  congratulated  on 
having  the  privilege  of  addressing  such  an 
audience. 

I  have  had  chairmen  who  have  given  an 
hour's  lecture  themselves  before  I  was 
allowed  to  say  a  word.  It  was  at  a  lecture 
of  mine  on  ''Health  and  Wealth,"  that 
Alderman  Cargile  thought  fit  to  treat  the 
^lite  of  Slumberton  to  a  minute  and  de- 
tailed account  of  the  new  drainage  works. 
I  have  lost  innumerable  trains  owing  to  the 
practice  which  prevailed  at  certain  centres 
of  solemnly  moving  and  seconding  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  lecturer,  at 
the  close  of  each  lecture. 

Stokeville  is  a  bright  spot  in  this  dreary 
wilderness  of  chairmen.  I  was  informed 
that  the  chair  would  be  taken  at  the  first 
lecture  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  and 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  usual  infliction. 
But  I  did  that  worthy  and  worshipful  man 
a  gross  injustice,  for  he  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  sensible  chairmen  I  ever 
met  with. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  yon 
have  come  to  hear  a  Oxford  schoUerd,  and 
you  don't  want  to  hear  me.  All  I  asks  i?, 
don't  you  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  me  at 
the  end,  as  I  wants  to  be  off  as  soon  as 
this  gentleman  has  finished  his  say." 

The  audience,  I  am  rejoiced  to  add, 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  Mayor's 
conduct  by  voting  him  perpetual  chairman, 
and  the  thanks  we  gave  him  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  course  were  as  honest  as  they 
were  cordial 

Of  the  hospitality  that  was  everywhere 
extended  to  me,  I  have  the  most  gratefid 
recollection.  There  was  quite  a  contest  in 
many  places  as  to  who  should  have  the 
privilege  of  entertaining  me,  and  I  was 
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really  afraid  more  than  once  that  I  fihoold 
he  torn  in  pieces  by  angry  claimants.  I 
made  many  warm  friends  daring  my  pere- 
grination?, and  received  hints  from  at  least 
two  fathers  of  families  that  I  might  do 
worse  than  settle  down  in  their  particular 
town,  and  that  they  did  not  fancy  I  need 
look  very  far  to  find  a  suitable  wife.  This 
was  rather  embarrassing,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  the  receipt  one  morning  of  a  lengthy 
epistle,  in  what  woul4.I  believe  be  correctly 
described  as  a  fine  Italian  hand,  from  one 
of  my  audience  at  Great  Blowford.  As 
the  letter  was  marked,  ''  Strictly  Private 
and  Confidential,''  I  do  not  feel  justified 
in  disclosiDg  its  contents.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  concoction  of  a  reply,  in  which 
I  firmly  but  kindly  declined  the  proposal, 
caused  me  far  more  trouble  than  the  pre- 
paration of  a  course  of  lectures. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  attribute  my  popu- 
larity, in  some  degree,  to  a  very  simple 
stratagem.     It  was   part   of  the  scheme 
of    the    Delegates    that   the    '*  students 
attending    the    lectures    should    be    en- 
couraged to  write  answers  to  questions 
bearing  on  the  lectures ; "  and  the  lecturers 
were  instructed  to  set  questions  at  the  end 
of  each  lecture;   to  receive  the  answers; 
look  over  them,  and  make  such  notes  or 
remarks  upon  them  as  they  might  think 
fit.     At  first  I  honestly  endeavoured  to 
grapple  with  these  weekly  batches  of  papers, 
but  experience  soon  taught  me  the  im- 
possibility of  the  task.    I  was  lecturing 
every  day.    I  travelled  on  the  average  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  daily,  and  no 
human  being  could,  in  addition  to  this,  be 
expected  to  look  over  three  hundred  and 
fifty  papers  a  week.    The  shortest  way 
was  to  compile  a  vocabulary  of  flattering 
and  complimentary  phrases,  and  inscribe 
these  on  the  various  papers  sent  in.    The 
result  I  found  to  be  equally  satisfactory  to 
lecturer  and  pupils ;  it  was,  indeed,  twice 
blessed,  for  it  saved   me    immeasurable 
trouble,  and  caused  universal  gratification. 
For  Miss  Jane  Simpson  to  read  that  her 
paper  was  ''highly  meritorious,  showing 
originality    of   thought    and    remarkable 
power  of  expression, '  was  surely  far  more 
pleasing    than    if   I    had    gone   through 
her    answers   with  the  most   scrupulous 
care,  correcting  all  her  blunders  in  spelling 
and  grammar,  and  under-scoring  all  her 
mistakes.    I  feel  sure  that  young  Frank 
Mills  invoked  blessings  on  my  head  when 
he  was  able  to  show  his  delighted  parent, 
Mr.    Jacob    Mills,   town   councillor  and 
hatter  of  Southminster,  his  paper  of  an- 


swers, on  the  "  Epoch-makers  of  Europe," 
endorsed  :  '*  Most  satisfactory.  Gives 
proof  of  diligent  study  and  considerable 
mental  powers." 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  never  met 
with  the  least  complaint  after  I  adopted 
this  admirable  system,  and  can  strongly 
recommend  it  to  my  successors  in  the 
Extension  field. 

The  worst  feature  to  my  mind  about 
this  peripatetic  lecturing  was  the  long  rail- 
way journeys  it  entailed,  and  the  tedious 
delays  at  stations.  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  time  I  spent  at  railway  junctions  would 
have  sufficed  to  have  mastered  the  elements 
of  the  most  difficult  of  foreign  languages. 
They  are  emphatically  places  where  nothing 
can  be  done.  You  may,  if  the  weather  be 
fine,  take  a  walk  in  the  town  or  village ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  railway  companies  seem  to 
have  chosen  about  the  most  uninteresting 
spots  in  the  kingdom  for  their  junctions. 
There  is  generally  nothing  to  see  but  rows 
and  rows  of  brick-built  cottages,  and  you 
are  continually  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
getting  back  to  the  station  too  late  for  the 
train,  or  of  finding  that  your  luggage,  with 
the  precious  manuscript  of  your  lecture,  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  some  enterpris- 
ing fellow-traveller. 

There  are  many  people,  too,  who  might 
object  to  the  uncertainty  that  the  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  feels  with  regard  to  the 
hours  of  his  meals.  I  have  had  what  I 
was  forced  to  consider  my  dinner,  at  all 
hours  from  half-past  twelve  to  half-past 
ten,  and  on  occasions,  I  have  had  to  go 
without  dinner  altogether.  I  have  had 
my  lot  cast  among  abhorrers  of  what  they 
are  pleased  to  term  intoxicating  liquors; 
I  have  been  the  guest  of  vegetarians; 
and  one  memorable  Ash  WedncEday  I  had 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  fast  of  the 
Eev.  Allan  Jonsone,  of  Saint  Gregory's, 
Fussington. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  must  have 
sometimes  given  the  impression  that  I  was 
too  ethereal  a  being  to  require  ordinary 
sustenance,  and  the  idea  that  I  was 
positively  dying  for  a  pipe  and  a  whisky- 
and-potass  did  not  seem  possible,  I  am 
sure,  to  many  of  my  hosts.  It  would  have 
been  fatal  to  have  dispelled  the  illusion, 
and  I  have  had  to  go  many  a  time  hungry, 
pipeless,  and  drinkless  to  bed. 

I  have  had  my  misadventures,  which 
seemed  terribly  serious  at  the  time,  but 
which  are  now  not  unpleasing  to  re- 
member. I  can  recall  my  disgust  at  find- 
ing myself  whirled  in  an  express  train,  at 
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about  sixty  miles,  past  Little  Pottipgton, 
where  an  eager  crowd  waited  in  vain  for 
the  lecturer's  arrival  I  can  see  myself 
arri^g  at  Pottleborough,  and  seeking  in 
vain  for  the  local  secretary,  Mr.  Clumber, 
to  whom  I  had  been  referred ;  my  wonder 
at  hearing  that  there  was  no  such  person 
known  in  all  the  town;  and  my  chagrin  at 
finding  that  I  had  mistaken  Pottleborough 
for  Pottlebury,  a  town  some  thirty-five 
miles  distant  I  have  no  agreeable  recol- 
lection of  Dulham,  where  I  lectured  in  the 
Assembly  Room  at  the  King's  Head,  out 
of  which  a  public  billiard  -  room  opened, 
and  while  in  the  middle  of  declaiming  the 
most  pathetic  passage  from  Adonais,  my 
breathless  audience  was  convulsed  into  fits 
of  laughter  by  hearing,  "Blue  on  red, 
player,  ereen  1 "  in  stentorian  tones  from 
the  neighbouring  room. 

Bat  the  most  remarkable  experience  I 
ever  met  with  was  at  Ditchington.  I  had 
arranged  to  lecture  there  on  the  ''  High 
Priests  of  Nature  " — ^biographical  sketches 
of  Bufifon,  Guvier,  Darwin,  eta — and  my 
course  was  to  be  given  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  on  six  consecutive  Fridays,  at 
8  P.M..  By  some  unaccountable  accident, 
I  started  for  that  centre  of  the  kid-glove 
trade  on  Thursday,  under  the  full  impres- 
sion that  that  was  the  day  on  which  I  was 
to  lecture.  I  arrived  at  the  station  at 
7.45  P.M.,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  quite  a  little  crowd  assembled  to 
welcome  me. 

"  Mr.  Perkins,  I  presume  9 "  said  a 
woolly-looking  gentleman,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  was 
promptly  introduced  to  Mr.  Alderman 
Hooker,  Mr.  Councillor  Glubb,  Mr.  Widdie, 
Mr.  James  Widdie^  and  '^  the  agent,  Mr. 
Starch.''  The  title  of  this  last  gentleman 
puzzled  me,  and  I  believe  I  made  some 
mild  joke  about  an  ''a^ent  in  advance," 
which  seemed  to  be  hardly  understood  by 
the  worthy  Dltchingtonians. 

'*I  think  we  had  better  go  straight  to 
the  Exchange,"  said  Mr.  Alderman  Hooker. 
"  Oar  folks  don't  like  to  be  kept  waiting, 
and  it  is  a  good  step  from  here." 

I  replied  that  I  was  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  was  quickly  driving  through  the 
miry  streets  in  the  Alderman's  bay-roush, 
as  he  insisted  on  calling  it.  On  my  way  I 
was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  intere&t 
evidenced  in  my  advent,  and  the  cheers  that 
ever  and  anon  greeted  me,  not  altogether, 
I  regretted  to  observe,  unmingled  with 
groans.    I  called  my  companion's  attention 


to  this,  but  he  replied  with  a  chuckle  thafe 
it  was  ''only  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances," and  I  put  it  down  to  the  lack  of 
excitement  at  Ditchington,  which  led  the 
inhabitants  to  regard  the  coming  of  an 
Extension  Lecturer  as  quite  an  event,  and 
appropriated  the  cheers  to  myself,  and  the 
groans  to  the  Alderman,  who  I  imagined 
must  be  personally  unpopular.  By  way  of 
saying  something,  I  enquired  if  the  Mayor 
would  be  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hooker  stared, 
and  at  lengtti  burst  out  into  a  stentorian 
laugh : 

*'Hal  hal  ha  1  That's  a  good  'on. 
Why  the  Mayor's  Tom  Bromley;  old  John 
Bromley's  brother.  He  take  the  chair  ! 
Ob,  Lor' !  But  never  mind,  Mr.  Perkins, 
never  mind ;  Steer  will  show  you  the  map 
of  the  country,  and  you'll  soon  know  who's 
who.  Though  it's  a  wonder,"  he  added, 
thoughtfully,  "as  they  didn't  tell  you 
something  about  that  at  the  office." 

Who  old  John  Bromley  was,  and  why 
his  brother  Tom  should  not  take  the  chair 
at  my  lecture,  I  could  not  imagine,  so  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey  I  drew  out  the 
worthy  Alderman  on  the  town  and  trade 
of  Ditchington  with  considerable  success. 
I  learnt  of  course  that  it  was  the  hub  of 
the  universe,  as  indeed,  according  to  their 
own  inhabitants,  were  most  places  where 
I  lectured,  and  I  was  advised  to  allude  to 
the  importance  to  England  of  the  great 
kid-glove  industry,  and  the  pressing 
necessity  of  putting  a  duty  on  French  and 
Swedish  gloves.  This  is  just  the  Eort  of 
thing  I  always  take  care  to  do.  A  few 
judicious  words  of  flattery  at  once  puts  the 
audience  on  good  terms  with  the  lecturer — 
and  with  themselves,  which  is  perhaps  even 
more  desirable. 

The  Corn  Exchange  was  reached  at  last, 
and  I  observed  a  lai^e  and  not  very 
friendly-looking  crowd  gathered  round  the 
main  entranca 

'*  These  are  a  lot  of  Bromley's  chaps," 
said  the  Alderman,  glancing  rather  ner- 
vously out  of  the  window;  ''but  never 
mind,  we'll  get  in  by  the  side  door  in 
Cross  Street,  and  of  course  admission  is 
only  by  ticket." 

We  got  into  the  building  without  much 
difficulty,  and  found  the  Exchange  crammed 
to  its  utmost  capacity  almost  entirely,  I 
was  surprised  to  see,  with  men,  as  at  most 
of  my  lectures  the  fair  sex  were  in  a  decided 
majority.  Oar  entrance  was  the  signal 
for  a  perfect  ovation,  which  I  thought  it 
only  right  to  acknowledge  by  repeated  bows. 
The  Alderman  took  the  chair  and  made  a 
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somewhat  lengthy  speech,  which  I  was  too 
basy  arracgiDg  my  notes  and  turning  up 
passages  for  quotation  in  my  books  to  pay 
much  heed  to.  I  have  some  dim  recollec- 
tion of  hearing  myself  described  as  "one 
of  the  most  distinguished  homaments  of 
the  legal  profession,"  which  I  thought 
rather  strong,  as  I  had  not  yet  eaten 
sufficient  dinners  to  be  called  to  the  Bar ; 
but  I  took  it  in  good  part,  and  felt 
very  well  satisfied  with  myself  when 
the  Alderman  at  length  sat  down,  and  I 
rose,  amid  renewed  cheers  from  the 
audience,  to  begin  my  lecture. 

I  commenced,  as  usual,  with  very  flatter- 
ing references  to  the  town  and  its  trade, 
and  from  the  way  in  which  my  opening 
remarks  were  received,  I  gathered  that  I 
had  succeeded  in  making  that  good  im- 
pression on  my  audience  which,  as  I  have 
abready  said,  was  always  my  first  object. 
I  then  proceeded  to  the  lecture  proper,  and 
dwelt,  in  deeply  poetic  terms,  on  the 
mighty  forces  of  Nature  and  the  secrets 
wluch  she  had  kept  hid  from  man  for 
countless  ages,  but  which  the  giants  of 
science  had  succeeded,  in  part  at  least,  in 
wresting  from  her. 

I  was  just  coming  to  what  I  always  con- 
sidered  a  highly  ( fiective  passage  —  in 
which  I  contrasted  the  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  Board  School  urchin  of  to- 
day with  the  ignorance  of  the  philosopher 
of  a  few  centuries  ago  —  when  an  un- 
expected incident  occurred,  which  for  ever 
prevented  the  Ditchingtonians  from  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  high  priests  of 
Nature.  A  telegraph  boy  walked  solemnly 
up  the  hall  and  deposited  a  yellow  en- 
velops in  the  Alderman's  hands,  remarking, 
as  he  did  so,  in  a  stage  whisper,  that  per- 
haps he  had  better  wait  to  see  if  there 
was  an  answer.  The  interruption,  I  was 
grieved  to  see,  was  not  altogether  un- 
welcome to  my  audience,  who  had  received 
my  remarks  for  the  last  ten  minutes — in 
fact,  ever  since  I  ceased  speaking  about 
Ditchington  and  the  glove-trade  —  with 
apathetic  surprise,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
At  all  events,  they  gaped,  and  yawned, 
and  starad  as  if  they  could  not  make  out 
what  on  earth  I  was  talking  about.  My 
astonishment,  however,  was  unbounded 
when  the  chairman,  suddenly  leaping  to 
his  feet,  screamed  out : 

"  Why,  this  is  nothing  but  a  sell.  Oh, 
you  himpostor,  youl"  all  the  while 
shaking  his  fist  in  my  face,  and  only, 
I  verUy  believe,  being  restrained  from 
making  a  violent  assault  on  me  by  Glubb 


and  Spencer  holding  him  back  by  his  coat- 
tails. 

'*  Order,  order  ! "  shouted  some  of  the 
audience,  while  others  very  inappropriately 
called  out,  "Gbair,  chair;''  and  a  third  \ 
party  demanded  '*Eead,  read." 

*'  Yes,  I  wUl  read,"  cried  the  Alderman, 
as  soon  as  he  had  partially  regained  his 
composure,  <*and  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
this.  And  you,  too,  you,"  glaring  at  me. 
"To  Alderman  Hooker,  Corn  Exchange, 
Ditchington.  Met  with  a  slight  accident 
this  afternoon  on  leaving  the  La^v  Courts. 
Doctor  will  not  hear  of  my  travelling. 
Very  sorry  to  disappoint  my  friends. 
Please  make  fall  apologies.    Perkins." 

The  scene  that  followed  was  indescrib- 
able, and  I  believe  I  was  as  astonished  as 
any  one.  Every  one  seemed  shouting  at 
once,  ''Turn  him  out"  "No,  let  him  go 
on."  "  He's  an  impostor."  "  A  Tory  spy." 
"  Hear  what  he's  got  to  say."  Meanwhile 
the  Committee-men  on  the  platform  were 
vainly  endeavouring  to  restore  order,  and 
Alderman  Hooker  was  vociferating  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  and  brandishing  the 
telegram  in  his  hand.  I  tried  in  vain 
to  make  myself  heard,  and  to  explain  that 
I  was  Perkins,  Oxford  University  Exten- 
feion  Lecturer ;  that  I  was  not  an  impostor ; 
and  that  I  had  not  met  with  an  accident 
in  the  Law  Courts  or  anywhere  else. 

"Confound  it  all,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Councillor 
Glubbi  "  do  you  mean  to  say  as  you  are 
Perkins,  Q.C. — the  gent  as  was  to  be  sent 
down  by  the  Reform  Club  to  be  our  candi- 
date against  Bromley ) " 

The  murder  was  out  I  could  only 
attempt  apologies  which  I  regret  to  say 
were  not  received  in  very  good  part  by  the 
audience,  which  I  found  consisted  of  the 
Ditchington  United  Liberal  and  Radical 
Nine  Hundred,  and  make  the  best  of  my 
way  to  the  Bed  Lion,  amid  a  howling  mob, 
only  protected  from  very  unpleasant  atten- 
tions by  a  bodyguard  of  **  Bromley's  chaps," 
who  were  delighted  at  their  opponents' 
discomfiture. 

I  fled  from  Ditchington  next  morning  by 
the  very  first  train,  and  have  never  set  foot 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  glove-trade  since.  I 
received  a  most  angry  letter  from  my 
distinguished  namesake  some  three  months 
later,  in  which  he  attributed  his  defeat  by 
a  majority  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty  to 
my  unpardonable  blunder.  I  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  reply ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
so  irascible  an  individual  would  have  been 
a  fitting  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  have  now  ceased  to  "extend"  and 
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enjoy  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  leas 
responsibility  as  Professor  of  General 
Literature  in  Univereity  College,  Smoke- 
chester,  of  which  my  friend  Jonea  is 
Principal,  and  where,  we  are  improving  the 
public  mind  at  a  prodigioua  rate, 

SNAILS   AND   THEIR   HOUSES. 


The  snail, 

Whose  tender  horns  beine  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pafn, 
And  there,  all  smothcr'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again, 

ia  undoubtedly  a  well-known,  but  also, 
we  fear,  a  somewhat  unpopular  charac- 
ter. The  general  opinion  concerning 
him  cannot  be  regarded  aa^  a  very  favour- 
able one,  inasmuch  aa  he  ia  looked  upon 
a  a  mischievoua  and  destructive,  and  hence 
it  ia  that  when  fallen  in  with  he  ia  either 
promptly  "scrunched"  beneath  the  heel, 
or,  if  the  discoverer  be  not  a  gardener  and 
have  a  heart  more  tender  than  common, 
pitched  across  the  wall  into  the  enclosure 
of  one's  neighbour.  At  first  sight,  there- 
fore, it  may  seem  somewhat  of  a  forlorn 
hope  to  attempt  to  arouse  interest  in 

Ye  little  snaild.  with  slippery  tails, 
Who  noiselessly  travel  across  the  graTel ; 

yet  on  tlie  other  hand  it  may  be  urged,  in 
his  behalf,  that  the  anail  cornea  of  an 
ancient  race;  ia  by  no  meana  lacking  in 
Yere  de  Yere-like  repose ;  and  ia  of  peaceful 
j  and  industrious — some  people  may  think 
Ij  too  induatrious — ^habita;  beaides  which  we 
are  asaured  by  Monsieur  Moquier  Tandon, 
that,  despite  hia  apparent  apathy,  he  ia  by 
no  meana  lacking  in  intelligence,  but 
ezemplifiea  the  truth  of  the  aphorism 
that  still  waters  run  deep;  while  Oken 
goea  further,  and  speaks  of  "circumapec- 
tion  and  foresight,  aa  appearing  to  cha- 
racterise the  thoughta  of  the  bivalvea, 
moUuaca,  and  anaila.'' 

Apart  from  conaiderationa  such  aa 
these,  snails  have  some  claim  upon  our 
attention  in  that  there  ia  not  probably 
a  square  foot  of  land,  whether  culti- 
vated or  uncultivated,  which  ia  not  in- 
habited by  moUusca  of  aome  kind,  from 
the  big  apple  snaU,  "Helix  pomatia,'' 
which  sometimes  attains  the  magnitude 
of  one'a  closed  fist,  down  to  the  tiny 
varieties  which  can  only  be  readily  collected 
by  brushing  the  wet  grass  with  the  gauze 
net  of  the  entomologist  And  in  addition 
to  all  thia,  there  are  aeveral  kinda  which 
are  regarded  by  many  aa  especially  dainty 
morsels;  of  these  "Helix  pomatia '' might 


be  regarded  aa   the    edible    anail    "par 
excellence.''    He  ia  often  found  in  great 
abundance  in  excavating  the  sites  of  Koman 
atationa.    At  Lymne  in  Kent,  Mr.  Wright 
haa  Been  apple  anaila  dug  up  in  maasea  aa 
large  aa  an  ordinary  bucket,  and  completely 
bedded  together ;  and  in  France  also,  their 
empty  ahella  have  been  found  in  great 
numbera  among  the  ruina  of  Roman  viUas. 
It  ia  well-known  that  the  Eomana  were 
very  partial  to  anaila  aa  an  article  of  food, 
and  that  they  fed  them,  in  places  called 
"cochlearia,"  on  bran  aodden  with  wine, 
until  they  grew  to  ao  enormoua  a  afze,  that 
their  ahella  could  contain  eighty  piecea  of 
money  of  the  common  currency ;  and  we 
even  read  of  those   fattened  with  such 
succeaa  that  they  could  hold  ten  quarts. 
Forty    aixpencea    have    been   put,    with 
ease,  into  the  ahell  of  the  largeat  British 
snail,    "Helix  pomatia;''    but    the   atory 
that   he    waa   introduced   into    England 
by  the  Bomana  ia  erroneous;  nor  ia  it 
probable  that  he  can  date  hia  arrival  in 
Britain   earlier   than  the  middle  of  the 
aixteenth  century,  when  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  imported  aa  food,  or  medicine,  for  a 
lady  who  was  suffering  from  consumption. 
There  ia  no  manner  of  doubt  that  a  diet  of 
apple  anaila  ia  useful  in  thia  disease.    An 
instance  is  cited  aome  short  while  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War,  where 
a  patient  who  aubsequently  aerved  therein, 
waa  entirely  cured  by  the  mucilaginoua 
juice  of  the  "  huge,  fleshy,  and  delicioua 
snails,"  as  Evelyn  c&lls  them,  found  near 
Box  Hill,  in   Surrey,   and    administered 
without  his  knowledge  in  every  conceiv- 
able form. 

In  January,  1758,  we  find  Mrs.  Dalany 
writing  with  reference  to  a  young  lady 
who  suffered  from  a  cough  at  night,  recom- 
mending two  or  three  snails  boUed  in  her 
barley-water,  aa  likely  to  be  of  aervice  to 
her.  "Taken  in  time,"  ahe  adda,  "they 
have  done  wonderful  cures.  They  give  no 
manner  of  taate ;  but  ahe  must  know  no- 
thing of  it,  and  they  must  be  fresh  done 
every  two  or  three  daya,  otherwise  they 
grow  too  thick." 

Pliny  also  recommends  them,  beaten  up 
raw  and  taken  in  warm  water,  aa  a  remedy 
for  a  cough.  As  a  medicine,  anaila  have 
been  prescribed  for  other  diaeasea  beside 
consumption.  Thus,  in  a  quaint  old  book 
entitled,  "  A  Btch  Storehouse  or  Treasurie 
for  the  Diseased,"  by  Master  Balph  Bower, 
we  find :  "  Snails,  which  bee  in  sheila,  beat 
together  with  bay-salt  and  mallowe^,  and 
laid  to  the  bottomes  of  your  feet  and  to 
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the  wristes  of  your  hands,  before  the  fit 
cometh,  appeaseth  the  ague." 

They  were  prescribed  also  as  a  plaster 
for  corns,  so  efficacious  as  to  take  them 
"  cleane  away  within  seven  days'  space ; " 
and  in  Ireland,  a  water  distilled  from  snail 
shells  in  canary  wine,  in  the  month  of 
May,  was  deemed  a  great  restorative,  as 
well  as  suitable  for  external  application  as 
a  cosmetic  weU  calculated  to  impart  white- 
ness and  freshness  to  the  complexion. 

Though  Ben  Jonson  and  Evelyn  have 
extolled  snaUs  as  a  succulent  dish,  and  in 
later  dajs,  Frank  Buckland  has  recom- 
mended them  to  be  eaten  either  boiled  in 
milk,  or  raw  after  soaking  for  an  hour  in 
salt  and  water,  Englishmen  disposed  to  par- 
take of  ''  Helix  pomatia  "  are  nevertheless 
few  in  number. 

"  Snails,"  writes  Mufifet— ''  Health's  Im- 
provement/' p.  19Q — are  little  esteemed 
of  us  in  England ;  but  in  Barbarie,  Spaine, 
and  Italy,  they  are  eaten  as  a  most  dainty, 
wholesome,  nourishing,  and  restoring  meat" 

Our  more  epicurean  neighbours  are  in 
no  wise  sharers  of  our  prejudices  respecting 
the  gastronomic  properties  of  snails.  It 
need,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise  to  find 
in  Francatelli's  "  Cook's  Guide,"  a  receipt 
for  preparing  a  mucilaginous  broth,  whose 
efficacy  is  much  extolled,  compounded 
of  chicken,  calves'  feet»  and  garden  snails 
bruised  in  a  mortar,  to  which  balm,  borage, 
and  Iceland  moss  are  added. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  shipwrecked 
French  crew  completely  clearing  some  sea- 
side gardens  in  Devon  of  their  snails,  and 
few  French  restaurants  of  the  present  day 
are  without  a  bowl  of  ^'H.  pomatia" 
temptingly  displayed  in  the  windows. 

Addison,  in  his  travels,  mentions  having 
seen  a  snail-garden,  or  '^escargoti^re,"  at 
the  Capucins  in  Fiiburg,  where  was  a 
square  place  boarded  in  and  filled  with  a 
vast  quantity  of  large  snails,  the  floor 
being  strewn  about  half  a  foot  deep  with 
several  kinds  of  plants  for  them  to  nestle 
amongst  in  winter.  When  Lent  arrived, 
the  magazines  were  opened,  and  a 
"ragoilt"  made  of  the  snaUs.  Such 
snaileries  have  been  in  use  for  a  length 
of  time  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  Some- 
times they  consist  of  a  cask  covered  with 
a  net,  into  which  the  snails  are  put  and 
kept  until  they  are  sufficiently  fattened. 
In  Lorraine,  a  corner  of  the  garden  sur- 
rounded by  fine  trellis  woik  to  prevent 
their  escaping,  is  frequently  assigned  to 
them,  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds  are 
placed  within  for  their  sustenance. 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon,  where 
as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  has  been  made  from  snails,  the  vine 
growers  keep  them  in  dry  cellars,  or  else 
digging  a  trench  in  the  vine  slopes,  place 
at  the  bottom  some  leaves,  and  then  their 
snails,  which  are  then  covered  with  more 
leaves,  and  a  few  spades  full  of  earth. 
More  than  ten  millions  of  snails  are  said  to 
be  sent  away  from  the  ''  escargoti^res  "  of 
Ulm,  to  different  gardens  to  fatten,  and 
when  ready  for  table,  forwarded  to  various 
convents  in  Austria  for  consumption  during 
Lent. 

Vine  snails  are  forwarded,  at  the  rate  of 
five  francs  per  hundred,  from  Trojes  to 
Paris,  where  the  value  of  these  mollusks 
annually  consumed  is  estimated  to  exceed 
half  a  million  francs ;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, considered  in  season  until  the  first 
frost,  about  the  end  of  October  or  early 
November,  when  they  are  closed  with  their 
white  epiphragm. 

Snails  form  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the 
bill  of  fare  of  gipsies;  but  when  first 
gathered  it  is  necessary  to  starve  them  for  a 
few  days,  inasmuch  as  they  feed  upon  poi- 
sonous plants  such  as  the  poppy  and  deadly 
nightshade,  besides  being  much  addicted  to 
many  injurious  kinds  of  fungi.  Sir  George 
Head—**  Tour  in  Modern  Rome,"  p.  298— 
tells  us  that  though  all  the  time  he  lived  in 
Eome,  he  never  saw  snails  brought  to  table, 
they  were  sold  in  the  open  street  in  the 
same  manner  as  were  frogs.  *<  They  were 
purchased  almost  exclusively  by  the  poorer 
classes,  and  in  appearance  resembled  the 
common  English  garden  snail;  they 
afforded  a  curious  spectacle  in  marking  the 
extraordinary  contrast  between  the  natural 
slowness  of  the  animal  and  the  very  un- 
common nimbleness  that  appears  among  a 
multitude,  when  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
contents  of  a  bushel  basket  or  so  are  thus 
collected  together.  For  myriads  of  tiny 
black  eyes,  no  bigger  than  small  pins' 
heads,  are  continually  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing, popping  in  and  out  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  the  whole  surface 
of  snails  above  is  lifted  up  and  let  down 
again  by  the  motion  of  those  beneath, 
while  the  proprietor  is  obliged  to  exert  his 
utmost  vigilance  and  dexterity  in  order  to 
restrain  their  incessant  efforts  to  crawl  over 
the  edge  of  the  basket  and  escape." 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  "  Helicidss  " 
nutritious  to  the  human  species,  but  birds 
also  are  great  consumers,  crushing  their 
shells  and  extricating  their  juicy  bodies ; 
and  it  is  to  the  thousands  of  snails  which 
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are  eaten  by  the  sheep  that  pasture  on  the 
downs,  where,  after  a  shower  of  rain,  such 
myriads  of  snails  appear,  that  the  flavour 
of  Southdown  mutton  owes  much  of  its 
great  celebrity. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Borlase,  writing  of 
Oornish  mutton,  declared  that "  the  sweetest 
is  that  of  the  small  sheep  which  feed  on 
the  commons  where  the  sands  are  scarce, 
covered  with  green  sod,  and  the  grass  is 
exceedingly  short  From  these  sands  come 
forth  snuls  of  the  turbinated  kind,  which 
spread  themselves  over  the  plains  and  yield 
a  most  fattening  nourishment  to  the  sheep." 
Montague  observes  that  "  snails  so  abound 
on  the  short  grass  above  Whitsand  Bay, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  animak  should 
browse  without  devouring  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  them,  especially  by  night,  when 
they  ascend  the  stunted  blades." 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
vitality  of  some  species  of  snails.  Pond- 
snails  have  been  frequently  found  alive  in 
logs  of  mahogany  from  Honduras,  and 
specimens  belonging  to  the  collection  of  a 
gentleman  in  Dublin,  after  having  been 
dried  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  never- 
theless revived  when  placed  in  water.  We 
are  told  that  workmen  employed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  found  several  hundred 
live  moUusks  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet.  Pro- 
fessor Morse  records  that  he  has  seen  certain 
species  frozen  in  solid  blocks  of  ice,  which 
have  afterwards  regained  their  activity. 
Madeira  snails,  imprisoned  closely  in  pill- 
boxes for  two  years  and  a  half,  have  never- 
theless survived;  and  a  desert-snail  frem 
Egypt  fixed  to  a  tablet  in  the  British 
Museum,  twenty-fifth  March,  IS 46,  being 
immersed  in  tepid  water,  marvellously  but 
completely  recovered  after  an  interval  of 
four  years.  The  vitality  of  snaUs'  eggs 
likewise  passes  belief.  Even  if  desiccated 
in  a  furnace  until  reduced  to  a  minuteness 
barely  visible,  they  will  always  regain  their 
original  bulk  when  damped,  and  the  young 
will  be  brought  forth  as  successfully  as 
though  the  eggs  had  never  been  interfered 
with.  Nor  has  cold  any  injurious  effect 
upon  them,  for  they  may  be  frozen  into 
ice  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet,  when 
the  ice  has  melted,  will  be  found  to  be 
wholly  uninjured. 

Aa  winter  comes  on,  the  snail  becomes 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  resistless 
lassitude,  scoops  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
lines  and  covers  the  chamber  with  a 
kind  of  mortar  made  of  dead  leaves  and 
slime,  and,  retiring  within  thie  cell,  pro- 


ceeds to  make  itself  still  more  snag  by 
closing  the  mouth  of  its  shell  with  a 
diaphragm  which  gradually  hardens,  bat  is 
minutely  perforated  opposite  the  respiratory 
orifica  As  the  animal  withdraws  further 
into  his  shell,  other  slime  plates  are  made, 
which  act  on  the  principle  of  double 
windows,  enclosing  a  layer  of  air  between 
each  pair,  and  so  effectually  protecting 
him  from  the  cold.  With  the  return  of 
the  spring,  when  the  woods  are  melodious 
with  the  songs  of  birds  intent  on  the  per- 
petuation of  their  species,  the  snail  reap- 
pears, and  sets  about  making  a  nest-like 
hole  in  the  ground,  wherein  its  eggs,  a 
cluster  of  from  thirty  to  fifty— in  form  re- 
sembling the  berries  of  mistletoe— are  by- 
and-by  laid.  They  are  hatched  in  perhaps 
twenty  days,  when  the  young  one  emerge 
in  a  lovely  bubble-like  shell,  and  acquire 
full  growth  in  about  twelve  months. 

The  snail's  commonest  mode  of  pro- 
gression is  crawling,  the  under  side  of 
its  body  forming  a  broad,  muscular  foot, 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  glide ;  and 
it  is  this  creeping  motion  on  the  window- 
pane,  to  which  l£e  creature  is  held  tightly 
by  atmospheric  pressure,  which,  when 
heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  watches, 
sometimes  disturbs  so  mysteriously  the 
slumbers  of  the  occupant  of  a  room. 

Soails  are  for  the  most  part  vegetarians, 
and  our  rows  of  peas  and  beds  of  straw- 
berries often  suffer  severely  in  consequence, 
though  as  long  as  the  weather  is  dry,  a 
border  of  sawdust  or  ashes  is  an  adequate 
protection,  inasmuch  as  in  their  endeavoun 
to  pass  over  it,  they  become  so  entangled 
in  the  particles  adhering  to  their  Blimy 
bodies,  that  they  exhaust  themselves  m 
vain  efforts  to  get  free.  But  Mr. 
Jeffreys  would  have  us  know  that  it  is 
really  in  default  of  something  better 
provided  for  him  that  the  snail  has 
acquired  so  injurious  a  reputation  as  the 
foe  of  garden-stuff,  and  assures  us  that 
a  pet  specimen  always  *' preferred  roast 
mutton  to  lettuce  leaves."  Lisber,  too, 
asserts  that  snails  will  eat  not  only  such 
homely  fare  as  bread  and  cheese,  but  like- 
wise flesh  of  all  kinds,  particularly  W 
and  salted  meat.  M.  Moquier  Tandon 
telhs  us  further  that  ''les  mollusquea  oni 
des  ruses  et  des  industries,  des  g^«!L^ 
acharn6es  et  des  amours  bizarres.  ^ 
snail  is,  in  fact,  a  very  model  lover.  He  ^ 
spend  hours  at  a  time  out  of  his  brief  sp*^ 
of  seven  or  .eight  years*  existence  w 
paying  attentions  the  most  assiduous  w 
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the  object  of  hfs  affections ;  and  Mr.  Jef- 
freys informs  ns  further  that  snails  are  pro- 
vided with  Cnpid's  dart?,  in  that  they  are 
possessed  of  tiny  crystalline  javelins  which, 
after  certain  preliminary  coquettfngs,  they 
discharge  at  one  another.     These  singular 
proofs  of  affection  have  been  occasionally 
observed  sticking  in  the  bodies  of  snails 
after  sach  conflicts.     They  are  contained 
in  a  pouch,  and  vary  in  number.    In  some 
species  each  individual  has  but  one  such  mis- 
fiile,  in  others  two,  and  a  few  varieties  have 
none  at  all.     And  yet  when  love  making 
is  not  in  question,  the  snail  is   by  no 
means  sociable,  although  M.  Tandon  has 
observed  in  one  branch  of    the  family, 
snails  engaged  in  mutually  polishing    a 
neighbour's  shell  with  the  foot,  the  last 
part  of  the  body,  by-the-way,  to  be  with- 
drawn into  the  shell,  and  which  secretes 
a  fluid  which  lubricates  its  path,  and  which, 
when  spun  into  a  mucous  thread,  enables 
certain  Bpecies  to  poise  themselves  in  mid-ai^ 
While  water-snails  have  but  one  pair,  land- 
fnails    aie    supplied  with    two  pairs    of 
tentaclep,  or  horns,  at  the  extremity,  and 
sometimes  at  the  base  of  the  longer  pair  of 
which,  the  eyes  of  the  animals  are  placed, 
while  the  shorter  pair  are  only  feelers. 
The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  crescent- 
shaped  jaw  and  minute  palate-teeth,  which 
present  some  curious  varieties  of  structure. 
It  is  in  the  possession  of  a  shell  that  the 
main  difference  between  the  snail  and  the 
flag  lies ;  but,  as  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two,  there  is  an  intermediate  family 
— the  "Testacell»" — who  carry  on  their 
tails  an  ear-shaped  shell,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  flnger-nail.    '^  Testacella  "  possesses 
essential  characteristics  of  his  own,  and  is 
indeed  a  very  tiger  among  mollusks,  his 
teeth  being  arranged  in  fifty  rows.    He 
is  a  ground  slug  of  strictly  carnivorous 
habits,  penetrating  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  preying  voraciously 
upon  earthworms.    Wrapped  in  a  gela- 
tinous white  mantle,  which  stows  away 
beneath  the  shell,  but  is  capable  of  ex- 
tension over  the  whole  body,  <* Testacella" 
lies  "  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him," 
awaiting  the  advent  of  his  prey,  which  he 
pursues  with  equal  cunning  and  ferocity 
through  the  labyrinth  of  its  subterranean 
galleries.     Stealthily,  and  with  an  air  of 
most  supreme  indifference,  he  approaches 
the  side  of  his  intended  victim ;  but  sud- 
denly turning,   as    the    wretched    worm 
wriggles  right  and  left,  he  lifts  his  head, 
dilates  his  mouth,  and  with  sharp  shark- 
formed  teeth  fastens  upon  his  prey,  whose 


struggles  are  all  in  vain,  aud  serve  but  to 
hasten  its  passage  into  the  stomach  of  a 
voracious  enemy. 

In  times  mediaeval  the  shell  of  ''the 
hero  who  carries  his  house  on  his  back," 
as  Hesiod  calls  the  snail,  acquired  high 
rank  among  the  numerous  amulets  which 
were  supposed  to  ward  off  from  the  body 
evil  influences,  and  impart  health  and 
vigour.  In  Scotland  and  the  I^orth  of 
England  fortunes  are  sometimes  told  by 
the  agency  of  snails;  if,  for  instance,  on 
leaving  jour  house,  you  see  a  black  snail, 
it  should  be  promptly  thrown  over  the 
left  shoulder,  when  you  may  go  on  your 
way  rejoicing ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  should  flmg  the  creature  over  the 
right  shoulder,  then  be  assured  it  is  no 
primrose  path  which  lies  before  you.  In 
Carmarthenshire  lands  are  said  to  have 
been  gambled  away  by  means  of  snail 
races ;  the  rival  steeds  being  placed  at  the 
foot  of  a  post,  victory  and  land  were  won 
for  its  owner  by  the  fortunate  moUusk  who 
should  first  gain  the  top.  In  conclusion, 
may  be  cited  an  old  English  proverb,  no 
less  appreciable  perhaps  in  the  Victoriau 
era  than  in  the  remoter  days  when  it  was 
first  contributed  to  our  collection  of  wit 
and  wisdom : 

Good  wives  to  snails  should  be  al<in, 
Always  to  keep  their  homes  within. 
Yet  unlike  snails  they  should  not  pack 
All  they  are  worth  upon  their  back. 

t 

AMONG    THE    LAVENDER 

IN  THREE  CHAPTERS.        CHAPTER  IIL 

I  WAS  never  at  any  hour  of  my  life  the 
very  least  in  love  with  Margaret  Ruthven. 
Love  is  assuredly  a  mighty  power  in 
life;  but  it  is  not  the  only  mighty 
influence  in  life,  as  some  people  seem 
to  think;  not  the  only  emotion  of  the 
human  heart  that  is  the  motive-power  in 
many  a  drama,  full  to  the  brim  of  pathos, 
of  joy  and  pain,  and  afterwards  of  sweet 
remembrance.  Had  I  never  known  Mal- 
colm and  Margaret  Ituthven,  I  should 
never  have  become  the  man  I  have  grown 
to  be  since.  Those  days  at  Orchard  Farm 
were  the  making  of  me.  The  higher  side 
of  my  nature  widened  and  developed ;  the 
lower,  self-loving  half  of  me  dwindled.  I 
began  to  think  of  my  work  differently. 
Neither  reputation  as  a  writer,  nor  yet 
gain  in  pocket,  appeared  any  more  as 
an  object  woith  striving  for,  except 
subordinately.  I  wanted  my  work  to  be 
smitten  through  and  through  with  deeper 
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trath,  80  as  to  touch  and  hold  the  hearts  of 
men. 

I  had  never  before  enjoyed  the  close 
companionship  of  a  really  cultared  woman. 
Pretty  women,  clever  women,  good  women, 
women  who  were  not  good  —  all  these 
I  had  encountered  in  the  past,  and  fallen 
more  or  less  under  the  chiurm  of  this  one 
or  that  Bat  I  had  never  known  of  what 
tender,  many  sided  beauty  the  mind  of  a 
woman  is  capable — a  woman  chastened  of 
sorrow,  taught  of  Heaven,  supreme  in  the 
power  of  a  ready  and  perfect  sympathy. 

Margaret  Buthven  was  all  these  things 
and  more,  and  yet  so  utterly  without  self- 
consciousness  that  one  could  often  trace  in 
her  a  gentle  surprise  at  the  weight  of  her 
own  words.  The  way  in  which  the 
beautiful,  sightless  face  of  her  husband 
turned  to  her,  followed  her  with  a  blind 
instinct  of  her  whereabouts,  the  smile  that 
dawned  round  his  mouth,  lighting  up  his 
whole  beiog,  as  it  were,  at  the  sound  of 
her  footsteps  —  the  ways  in  which  she 
was  eyes  to  him,  hands  to  him,  feet  to 
him 

It  all  remains  with  me,  lingers  about 
me  like  the  memory  of  sweet  music — like 
some  grand  psalm,  known  by  heart,  of 
which  the  last  line  should  run:  "Love 
stronger  than  death." 

And  I  always  think  of  Margaret  Ruthven 
as  "  among  the  lavender,''  as  if  the  mingled 
sweetness  and  unpretentiousness  of  the 
flower  made  her  truest  embleuL  E^en 
now,  years  after  that  visit  to  the  quiet 
Midland  nook  beside  the  river,  if  I  come 
suddenly  upon  a  grove  of  blue-grey  spear- 
like blossoms  riding  from  blue-green  leaves, 
I  think  of  Orchard  Farm,  the  fine,  still 
rain  falling  in  the  warm  summer's  night 
and  bringing  out  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers  beneath  its  gentle  dews ;  or  the 
stately  form  of  Margaret  standing  at  the 
gateway,  by  the  great  lavender  bush,  with 
the  grey-blue  blossoms  at  her  belt. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  make  those 
two — husband  and  wife — speak  of  them- 
selvea  Of  Nature,  in  every  aspect;  of 
art ;  of  books — those  best  companions — on 
all  such  topics  both  were  fluent  Mrs. 
Euthven  would  read  aloud  by  the  hour. 
The  great  minds  that  have  given  their 
great  store  of  thoughts  to  men  kept 
company  with  us  day  by  day.  But  of  the 
individual  lives  and  experience  of  my  host 
and  hostess  I  learnt  little,  until,  indeed,  the 
last  evening  of  my  holiday. 

A  sadness  was  over  us  all ;  on  me,  per- 
haps, it  lay  the  deepest.     They  always  had 


each  other;  I  had  only  companied  with 
them  a  little  while  in  their  fair  land  of 
Beulab.  I  must  go  out  into  the  turmoil 
and  strife  once  more.  To  add  to  the 
depression,  of  which  we  were  'evidently 
all  the  victims,  Malcolm  Ruthven  was 
in  suffering — had  been  hardly  able  to  bear 
a  touch  of  light  upon  his  eyes  all  day;  had 
so  suffered,  that  even  the  sound  of  the 
beloved  voice  reading  to  him  would  have 
been  too  mucL 

"  Take  my  wife  out  for  an  hour's  walk 
down  by  the  river  1  She  sorrows  over  me 
too  much  when  I  am  like  this;  more  than 
is  good  for  her.  Cheer  her  up  for  me, 
there's  a  good  fellow." 

By  which  speech  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
intimacy  had  ripened  at  a  fine  pace  daring 
the  three  weeks  of  my  holiday,  and  that 
we  understood  each  other  very  thoroughly. 

An  hour  later  we  set  ofl"— pale,  tired, 
anxious  Margaret,  and  her  lodger. 

Her  husband's  words  had  struck  me  not 
a  little : 

"  When  I  am  like  this.  .  .  ." 

He  was,  then,  often  like  that ;  often  in 
pain,  in  weariness ;  forced  to  abide  in  the 
darkness  that  could  alone  heaL  With 
these  thoughts  in  my  heart,  I  paced 
slowly  along  in  silence  bj  the  side  of 
the  woman  whose  simple  grey  bonnet 
framed  her  white  patient  face,  as  the  calyx 
frames  the  flower;  and  then — ^I  hardly 
know  how,  but  all  at  once — ^as  the  result,  I 
imagine,  of  some  impulsive  hot  words  of 
sympathy  on  my  part,  we  seemed  to  be  all 
at  once  plunged  '<  in  medias  res,"  and  the 
story  of  two  lives  was  unfolded  before  me 
as  a  book  might  open.  .  .  . 

'*  When  I  first  knew  him  years  ago,  he 
was  such  a  beautiful,  bright  creature,  Uthe 
and  active,  full  of  life,  and  hope,  and 
fervour.  It  seemed  to  him  so  easy  and  so 
certain  to  do  great  things  in  the  world. 
He  was  just  called  to  the  Bar.  Singularly 
without  near  relatives;  but  the  very 
happiest,  sunniest,  brightest-hearted  crea- 
ture you  can  well  think  of.  We  soon 
became  great  friends,  and  he  used  to 
chatter  to  me  of  all  his  hopes,  his  castle- 
buildiog,  his  noble,  chivahrous  ideas- 
somewhat  Utopian  I  fear  me— of  how  he 
should  be  ever  the  defender  of  the  weak, 
the  wronged,  the  oppressed.  I  was  so 
much  the  elder,  that  it  seemed  natural  and 
quite  possible  to  be—friends,  and  nothing 
more " 

So  far,  Margaret  got  in  her  history,  when 
I  broke  in : 
"  And  then— he  fell  in  love  with  you  I " 
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She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  that  expression  won't  fit — it  is 
too  rash,  too  anadvised,  too  sadden. 
Say  *  he  grew  to  love  me/  that  suits  the 
ease  better.     He  did  not  mean  it ;  I  am 

sure "  then  after  a  paosoi   "neither 

did  I." 

"  He  could  not  help  it"  I  spoke  with  a 
conviction  that  defied  contradiction. 

So  she  let  me  have  my  way. 

A  faint  flush  like  the  delicate  pink  that 
lines  the  sea-shell  rose  to  her  cheeks,  seem- 
ing to  smooth  out  the  lines  of  care  and 
thought,  and  to  give  her  back  the  gift  of 
youth  for  the  moment. 

"I  suppose  not;  neither  could  I;  but, 
for  all  that  when  he  told  me — when  he 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife,  I  said,  it  could 
not  be." 

"  You  trampled  on  your  own  heart — and 
his?" 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quietly.  *'  Three^  times 
over — and  then — he  went."  Then  came 
a  heavy,  long-drawn  sigh. 

I  expect  that  had  been  a  bad  time  to 
live  through. 

"  I  told  him  that  the  difference  was  too 
great ;  that  time  would  bring  it  out.  That 
for  him  to  marry  me  would  be  a  mistake." 

"He  did  not  believe  you." 

"No,  not  at  the  time;  but  he  might 
have  come  to  do  so.  I  was  right  to  decide 
as  I  did." 

"  Perhaps  you  wera" 

I  had  to  make  this  admission  because 
she  was  so  true  herself  you  could  not  even 
equivocate  to  her;  but  I  made  it  un- 
willingly. 

"Bat  then,  you  see,  things  changed. 
Mr.  Allardyce,  you  have  been  so  good  to 
us;  you  have  grown  so  dear  to  both  of 
us;  you  seem  so  like  an  old,  old  friend 
that  1  should  like  to  tell  you  the  rest ;  but 
it  is  so  hard  to  tell." 

I  kept  silence ;  I  knew  that,  just  then, 
any  words  would  hurt  her  more  than 
none. 

"  Some  time  after,  when  he  and  I  seemed 
to  have  drifted  quite  apart,  I  met  a  man 
who  knew  him,  and  he  told  me  —  what 
yon  have  seen." 

"  That  Kuthven  was  blind]" 

"  Yes,  that  no  one  quite  understood  the 
case  —  they  don't  now,  you  know — he 
had  these  terrible  attacks  of  pain,  and 
gradually  his  sight  went;  first,  it  grew 
mfsty,  then  more  dim,  then  dark.  It  was 
terrible  to  me  to  hear  it.  It  seemed  too 
piteous  to  be  borne.  But  none  of  us  can 
do  other  than  lie  down  under  the  inevit- 


able— fighting  is  no  use.  I  thought  over 
it  all,  prayed,  wrestled  with  myself,  and 
then — I — ^went  to  him." 

Once  more  the  warm  colour  rose  to  the 
very  ripples  of  her  hair.  Deeper  this 
time  was  that  rosy  flood  of  beautiful  shame 
than  before.  We  were  both  silent  a 
while.  The  river,  glintiog  in  the  evening 
sunshine,  was  smooth  as  glass  in  the  stiU 
air;  the  tall  spears  of  the  purple  loose- 
strife, mirrored  in  the  water,  scarcely  |^ 
stirred — ^the  current  was  so  still.  Now 
and  then  a  bandy-coot  slid  out  from  the 
osiers,  and  darted  across  to  the  reeds  on 
the  opposite  bank,  or  a  red-brown  water- 
rat  set  sail  from  his  hole  on  one  bank,  to 
that  of  a  friend  on  the  other.  A  thrush 
laughed  in  the  trees,  and  a  nimble  little 
cole-tit  ran  twittering  up  the  bole  of  a 
willow. 

How  fair,  how  beautiful  it  all  was — in 
such  strange  contrast  to  the  blighted, 
broken  life  of  the  man  whose  story  I  had 
jast  beard !  It  was  my  companion  who 
broke  the  long  silence : 

"So,  after  all,  ours  was  what  we  call 
here  an  '  Ann  Hathaway  courtship.'  You 
see,  in  the  Midlands,  where  every 
flower  and  old  custom  seems  culled  from 
Shakespeare's  pages  —  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  his  hand  gathered  and 
set  them  there — every  one  is  familiar  with 
his  life  and  sayings,  so  I  may  say  that, 
like  him,  my  theory  and  my  practice  are 
at  variance.  He  said  the  woman  should 
'  take  an  elder  than  herself ; '  yet 
married  Ann  Hathaway.  I  said  the 
same  —  yet  married  Malcolm  after  all. 
Wei],  well," — this  with  a  passing  sweet 
smile — "though  my  hair  is  turning  so 
white,  to  him  it  is  always  the  same.  It 
feels  the  same  to  his  hand  now,  as  the 
first  time  he  ever  smoothed  it  down — it 
will  always  seem  the  same;  and,  indeed, 
he  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  it 
is  lined  so  thick  with  grey." 

We  wandered  long  by  the  river,  and 
through  the  wood,  taking  of  all  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  so  that  when  we  reached 
the  farm  the  gloaming  had  fallen  like  a 
veil  over  everything,  and  a  faint  mist, 
snow-white,  stretched  out  the  course  of 
the  river. 

There  at  the  gate  stood  Malcolm. 

"  I  heard  your  footsteps  ever  so  far  off,'' 
he  said  smiling.  "  I  am  like  the  bats — 
fond  of  the  gloaming,  you  see,"  he  added, 
turning  to  mo  with  a  soft  laugh,  "it  suits 
my  eyes," 

Then  we  all  three  went   in   together ; 
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bat  he  took  my  arm  this  once,  because  I 
was  going  in  the  morning.  So  the  long, 
white  hand,  with  its  blood-red  ring,  lay 
against  my  sleeve,  and  somehow,  on  my 
long  journey  next  day  the  meaning  of  it 
haunted  me. 

After  all  we  are  very  like  straws  or 
fallen  leaves  on  a  river — drifted  here  and 
there  by  the  wind  and  stream  of  circum- 
stances. 

I  wrote  to  my  good  friends  at  Orchard 
Farm ;  they,  or  rather  Margaret,  wrote  to 
me.  The  influence  of  her  pure,  sweet 
nature  left  me  not  —  showing  itself  in 
deeper  earnestness  of  life,  in  higher  aim 
of  life.  We  even  planned — in  writing — 
another  holiday  for  me  "among  the 
lavender,"  when  the  summer  should  come 
again. 

And  then  family  affairs  of  my  own  took 
me  abroad.  I  travelled  far,  and  from  p^ace 
to  place.  My  name  and  fame  as  a  writer 
were  growing  everywhere  I  had  »  warm 
welcome ;  and  so  oame  spring  and  grew  to 
summer,  and  summer  ripened  to  autumn, 
and  paled  again  to  winter,  and  still  I  was 
a  wanderer.  But  with  summer,  like  the 
swallows,  I  came  back  to  England — to  the 
hum,  and  stir,  and  dear  delightful  sense  of 
life  that  only  London  gives  one. 

My  sister  was  at  my  rooms  to  greet  me, 
and  had  all  things  fair  and  sweet  set  out 
to  welcome  me. 

''I  am  so  glad  you  like  the  lavender, 
dear,"  she  said,  "I  bought  it  of  a  poor, 
tired-looking  girl  in  the  street  to-day.  I 
bought  all  she  had.'' 

There  it  stood,  a  miniature  grove  of 
blue-grey  spears,  set  in  a  wide  china  bowl, 
and  its  faint,  pungent  scent  filled  all  the 
room. 

"  Why,  Stevie,"  said  my  sister,  suddenly, 
"  how  strange  you  look  1  After  all,  per- 
haps you  don't  like  the  smell  of  lavender  t" 

I  did  not  answer. 

I  was  sitting  before  a  pile  of  letters, 
proofs — what  noti — all  waiting  to  be 
opened;  and  there,  among  the  rest,  I 
saw  a  smaU,  square  parcel  like  a  box, 
directed  to  me  in  a  dear,  familiar  hand. 
It  had  been  registered,  and  the  date  on 
the  stamp  was  that  of  three  months  back. 
I  cut  the  string.  My  fingers  trembled. 
The  perfume  of  the  lavender  had  taken 
my  thoughts  back  to  Orchard  Farm ;  and 
now,  what  was  this  little  packet  that 
perchance  smelt  of  lavender  too ) 

I  opened  it — almost  dropped  it — uttered 
an  exclamation   under   my  breath  —  felt 


as  though  some  cold  hand  touched  my 
heart. 

Before  me  lay  a  ring  with  one  blood- 
red  (tone;  beneath  it,  a  scrap  of  paper; 
written  there,  these  words : 

"  I  send  you  this  in  memory  of  him.— 
M.  R." 

Not  another  word. 

The  next  evening,  just  at  sundowo,  I 
reached  Orchard  Farm. 

The  lavender  was  all  a-bloom  by  the 
gate,  the  casement  set  wide,  as  it  was 
wont  to  be. 

But  my  heart  felt  like  lead  in  my 
bosom,  for  a  strange  dog  barked  wildly 
at  me  as  I  lifted  the  latch,  and  a  groff 
voice  asked  me  what  I  wanted,  while  a 
dreadful-looking  old  crone  came  hobhling 
to  the  door  in  answer  to  my  knock. 

Which  of  us  has  not  known  the  agony 
of  visiting  some  dear-loved  spot,  to  find 
all  its  surroundings  changed  to  discord  1 

Bad  as  I  had  imagined  things  might  bSi 
the  reality  exceeded  my  worst  forebodings. 

"  What  may  be  your  business  1 "  said  the 
hag,  whose  rusty  bonnet  sat  on  end  on  her 
shaggy  head. 

••Has  Mrs.  Ruthven  left  the  Firm?"  I 
said,  in  as  steady  a  voice  as  I  could  com- 
mand. **Her  husband — died"  (how  the 
words  seemed  to  choke  me);  "but— can 
you  tell  me  where  she — what  has " 

Here  my  eloquence  came  to  an  end. 

"  Oh  yes,"  chimed  in  the  old  woman,  in 
a  querulous  voice,  ''her  good  gentleman 
died.  I  helped  to  .  clean  up  after  the 
funeral.  He  was  sick  a  long  while,  and 
they  had  a  doctor  from  Lunnun.  Bat  it 
weren't  no  good,  bless  you  I  He  just  went 
ofP  and  knowed  nobody  for  days  and  days, 
and  she  a-standing  by  him,  dumb  li^^*) 
strokin'  of  his  'and." 

"  Yep,  yes,''  I  said  ;  "  but  after  that- 
what  of  her — what  of  his  wife  V*  * 

"Oh — ^she  was  never  much  to  reckon 
on — she  wasn'c.  She  looked  like  a  ghost, 
as  the  sayin'  ip,  ever  after  he  was  took ;  and 
she  just  died." 

••  Died  1 " 

I  really  think  I  must  have  shouted  that 
one  word  —  so  strangely  the  old  crone 
looked  at  me. 

"  Ay— all  of  a  suddint ;  settin'  by  the 
chair  as  he'd  used  to  be  in.  Died— why 
of  course  she  died ;  just  six  weeks  after 
'im.  Didn't  they  send  for  me  to  streak 
her  out,  and  didn't  I  see  her  in  her  coffin  | 
She  looked  like  a  picter  in  wax,  for  all 
the  blessed  world  ;  and  she's  buried  along 
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o'  him — as  yoa  may  see  for  yoursel'  if  you 
go  down " 

Bat  I  heard  no  mora 

I  dropped  a  sovereign  into  the  shrivelled 
hand  of  the  amazed  old  creature,  and 
harried  out  of  the  sound  of  her  voice. 

But  not  before  I  had  hastily  gathered  a 
spray  or  two  of  lavender  to  lay  upon  the 
grave  where  Margaret  and  her  husband 
cdept« 

They  had  passed  away  out  of  my  life; 
but  the  radiance  they  had  made  for  me 
would  endure — ay,  and  has  endured. 

Sad  at  heart,  lonely  for  those  ''gone 
before/'  I  could  yet  be  glad  and  infinitely 
thankful  at  heart  for  the  dear  memory  of 
that  holiday  among  the  lavender.  Years 
have  passed,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it 
still. 


OLD    CUSTOMS   AT   THE    GILD- 

HALLAS. 


J 


This  may  not  be  an  unfavourable 
moment  to  call  to  mind  some  of  the 
ancient  and  in  many  cases  obsolete  customs 
of  the  GuUd  HaU,  and  of  the  "Twelve 
great  Companies  "  connected  with  it, 

A  strong  arm  as  well  as  a  thoughtful 
brain  was  requisite  among  the  citizens  of 
these  Companies  when  in  their  infancy. 
The  accounts  given  of  the  conflicts  for 
precedence  between  the  Merchant  Tailors 
and  the  Skinners  in  particular,  vie  in 
interest  with  that  celebrated  "  street-row  " 
in  Edinburgh,  so  graphically  described  in 
"  The  Abbot."  Both  were  established  in  the 
coronation  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  so 
the  dispute  could  not  be  settled  by  point 
of  date;  and  though  the  tailors  might 
claim  that  through  them  the  world  at  large 
was  clothed,  their  rivals  could  point  to  the 
ermine  on  the  robe  of  the  Monarch  and  the 
Judge,  the  fur-cloak  of  the  Peer  and  the 
scholar  as  being  supplied  by  them;  not 
foreseeing  the  day  when  the  produce  of 
their  industry  would  be  little  used,  save  as 
wrappings  for  the  chilly  among  the  gentler 

sex. 

Shr  John  Hawkwood,  "the  first  Oeneral 
of  modem  times,"  was,  as  we  read,  a  tailor 
by  profession,  but  he  "  turned  his  needle 
into  a  sword,  and  beat  his  thimble  into  a 
shield,''  and  us^  both  with  such  success 
that  he  was  later  knighted  by  Edward  the 
Third.  The  unseemly  strife,  before  alluded 
to,  was  terminated  by  "peace-preserving 
Boddington,"  Lord  Mayor,  during  the 
reign  of  Bichard  the  Third,  who  ordained 


that  the  two  great  Companies  should  enjoy 
priority  of  place  in  turn,  which  custom  is 
still  observed. 

A  kindred  Company,  that  of  the  Cloth- 
workers,  turned  the  superfluous  energies  of 
the  citizens  into  a  more  becoming  channel. 
We  find  Sir  John  Bobertson,  Mayor,  under 
Charles  the  Second,  again  encouraging  the 
pageants  suppressed  during  the  Common- 
wealth, and  promoting  the  "  true  English 
and  manlike  exercise  of  wrestling,  archery, 
sword,  and  dagger." 

This  Company  had  the  honour  of  count- 
ing a  crowned  head  among  its  members. 

"  Wilt  thou  make  me  free  of  the  Cloth- 
workers  1 "  asked  James  the  First,  after 
dining  in  the  great  hall  in  Mincing  Lane. 

"  Ay,  and  think  myself  a  happy  man  to 
see  this  day,"  replied  tho  proud  Mayor. 

That  roystering  Monarch,  his  grandson, 
was  feasted  with  more  zeal  than  decorum  by 
Sir  Bobert  Yiner,  a  subsequent  Mayor,  as 
Addison  tells,  and  grew  so  exhilarated  with 
loyalty,  devotion,  and  good  wine,  that  the 
King  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  hall 
quietly  without  the  final  draught  from  the 
loving-cup.  He  was,  however,  seized  upon 
by  Viner,  who  cried  out :  "  Sir,  you  shall 
stay  yet  for  another  bottle,"  on  which  the 
merry  Monarch  looking  graibiously  at  him 
complied,  quoting  with  his  accustomed 
humour :  "  He  that  is  drunk  is  as  great  as 
a  King." 

The  Loving-cup  was  a  great  feature  at 
these  City  banquets.  Pepys,  in  the  time 
referred  to,  gave  a  goblet  to  serve  for 
this  purpose  to  the  Clothworkers,  of 
whom  he  was  Master,  and  this  is  still 
carefully  preseived  among  them.  Camden, 
the  antiquary,  presented  another  to  the 
Paintere-Stainers.  Sir  Martin  Bowes  be- 
queathed one  of  gold,  honoured  by  the 
touch  of  Elizabeth  at  her  coronation,  to 
the  Goldsmiths.  The  Barbers-Surgeons 
possess  two,  which  are  Boyal  gifts-— one 
from  the  hand  of  Charles  the  Second,  gar- 
landed with  appropriate  acorns  and  oak- 
leaves;  another  from  bluff  King  Hal, 
fringed  with  a  merry  chime  of  golden 
bells. 

The  practice  was  for  the  cup  of  spiced 
wine  to  be  handed  round  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast.  Poison,  that  skeleton  of  so  many 
banquets,  was  effectually  guarded  against 
by  the  host  and  his  Wardens  first  taking 
a  draught.  Each  must  hold  the  bowl  in 
his  right  hand,  while  in  the  other  is  the 
napkin  with  which  he  will  presently  touch 
the  tip  of  the  bowl.  The  loving-cup  ought, 
by  rights,  to  be  provided  with  a  cover. 
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which  the  person  who  is  next  to  drink  the 
pledge  should  hold,  meanwhile,  in  his 
*' dagger  hand"  to  show  that  he  has  no 
evil  designs  on  the  life  of  his  friend. 

This  precaution  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  young  Saxon 
King,  Edward  the  Martyr.  He,  while 
drinkirg  the  stirrup-cup  at  the  gates  of  the 
Castle  of  Gorfe,  was  stabbed  by  order  of 
his  step-mother,  Elfrida,  whose  many 
crimes  make  a  dark  page  in  ear]y  English 
history. 

We  read  that  Ethelfloeda  the  Fair, 
mother  of  the  murdered  boy,  was  daughter 
to  Ordwar,  an  Alderman  of  London,  while 
the  guilty  Elfrida  was,  before  her  marriage 
with  King  Edgar,  wife  to  Eihelwald, 
the  ''glorious  Alderman  of  the-  East 
Angles."  At  that  time  the  honourable 
title  applied  to  those  who  stood  next  in 
dignity  to  the  King. 

Another  custom  grown  obsolete  since 
days  more  -dainty  have  set  in,  was  for  the 
Fool,  an  important  member  of  the  Mayor's 
household,  to  leap  fully  dressed  into  a 
gigantic  bowl  of  custard.  In  reference  to 
this,  rare  Ben  Jonson  tells  us  that  the 
said  Fool :  *'  Takes  his  alwain  leap  into  a 
custard,  and  makes  my  Lady  Mayoress 
and  her  sisters  laugh  all  their  hoods  oyer 
their  shoulders.'' 

As  chief  butler  to  the  Sovereign,  a  post 
which  he  has  held  since  the  time  of  Kichard 
the  Third,  the  Mayor  receives  at  the  corona- 
tion a  golden  goblet  and  cover.  A  silver 
cradle  used  to  be  presented  to  the  wife  of 
the  dignitary  at  the  same  time ;  but  this  is 
discontinued.  The  Mayor,  no  less  generous, 
was  wont  to  present  to  each  of  his  guests 
at  a  certain  annual  feast,  a  piece  of  plate 
known  as  "the  noble  spooa"  This  was 
later  replaced  by  a  ladle  made  of  horn. 

A  massive  piece  of  plate,  The  Salt, 
formed  at  the  City  feasts,  as  in  others,  the 
line  of  division  between  inferior  guests  and 
those  the  hosts  delighted  to  honour.  Small- 
minded  spite  was  at  times  indulged  by 
bidding  one  take  a  lower  place  who  might 
rightly  have  aspired  to  a  higher  one,  on 
which  swords,  quick  to  resent  a  slight. 
Would  be  drawn,  and  blood  would  flow. 
The  Company  of  the  Salters,  with  their 
motto :  "  Sal  sapit  omnia,"  was  chartered 
by  Edward  the  Third.  A  "sylver-guylte 
ealte  "  was  a  frequent  gift  to  the  warden  of 
a  guild,  and  a  mournful,  Egyptian-feast 
element  was  introduced  at  the  board  by 
the  words  which  accompanied  the  offering : 
''Thou  be  mercif ull  unto  his  soul." 

Li  Froissart's  spirited  account  of  the 


progress  of  Henry  the  Fourth  through  the 
City,  escorted  by  the  Companies,  wa  are 
told  that  in  Chepe  were  seven  fountaina 
running  with  red  and  white  wme.  Wonder 
at  this  lavishness  is  lessened  when  we 
learn  that  the  "Marchant  fruiterers  of 
Gascoyne"  supplied  wine  from  Bordeaux 
at  fourpence  the  gallon,  while  that  from 
the  Ehine  might  be  had  for  sixpence. 

To  neither  of  these  liquors  would  the 
glowing  title  of  "  Sun  of  the  Night,*'  given 
to  the  juice  of  the  grape  by  the  eloquent 
Danish  poet,  appear  to  be  suited ;  but  they 
must  have  seemed  luscious  beverages  to  the 
palate  of  the  apprentice  accustomed  to  that 
made  from  the  fruit  of  his  own  island.  In 
the  present  day  we  have  heard  of  a  noble- 
man who,  not  content  with  the  generooB 
growth  of  slate  in  his  domains,  attempted 
to  re-introduce  there  the  culture  of  the 
grape  which  had  been  profitable  on  the 
same  spot  five  hundred  years  before.  Bat 
as  the  modern  chronicles  said,  it  was  found 
to  require  three  men  to  drink  a  cup  of  hifl 
lordship's  wine;  one  presented  his  un- 
willing throat,  a  second  stood  near  to  hold 
his  struggling  form  when  repentance  set  in, 
and  a  tMrd  handed  him  a  mundi  of  bread 
that  he  might  afterwards  eat  away  the  acrid 
taste. 

The  Vintners  preserve,  among  other 
ancient  privileges,  the  right  to  keep  swans 
upon  the  Thames.  Once  a  year  the  Eojal 
syfran-herd  performs  his  voyage  up  the 
river,  when  the  birds  a,m  marked  with  two 
nicks  in  the  form  of  a  V,  the  initial  letter 
of  the  company.  The  sign  of  the  "Swan 
with  Two  Necks  " — that  is,  nicks-HJommon 
over  public  -  houses  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  is  a  corruption  of  the  phrase 
referring  to  this  practice.  A  procession 
in  state  barges,  vying  in  splendour  with 
that  for  the  Wedding  of  the  Adriatic,  was 
once  an  annual  festivity,  and  **  Cobs,''  and 
"  Plus,"  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  were 
often  marked,  while  the  swan-herd  looked 
on  with  a  plume  of  the  snowy  feathers  in  hia 
cap.  Now  that  the  swan  no  longer  forms  the 
chief  item  of  the  City  feasts,  the  number 
has  been  allowed  to  diminish,  and  from  the 
dawn  to  the  even  of  his  life,  they  leave  the 
*' stately  sailiug  swan"  to  *'give  out  his 
snowy  plumage  to  the  gale,  and  arching 
proud  hia  neck,  with  oary  feet,  bear  forward 
fierce  and  guard  his  osier  isle,  protective  of 
his  young." 

The  Dean  and  Canons  of  Norwich,  like- 
wise, have  a  right  to  keep  the  Eojal  bird 
at  the  expense  of  their  city.  According 
to  them,  when  cooked  with  fruity  port 


^ 


other  condiments,  the  cygnet  is  not  a  dish 
to  be  despised,  though  they  might  not  say 
vith  Chaucer's  bon  viyant :  *^  A  fat  swan 
loved  he  best  of  any  rost" 

<'  The  Ostrich  buoyant  on  the  wing,"  is 
the  favoured  bird  of  another  of  the  City 
Companies,  that  of  the  Ironmongers.  Him 
they  place  with  the  salunander  on  their 
arms,  from  the  old  belief  that  he  had  power 
to  digest  iron.  Quarles  is  fond  of  alluding 
to  the  feats  of  the  desert  racer,  and  Love- 
lace addresses  him  as  follows  : 

Ostrich  !  thou  feathered  fool  and  easy  prey, 
That  larger  sails  to  thy  broad  vessel  need'st, 

Snakes  through  thy  gutter-neck  hiss  all  the  day, 
Then  on  thy  iron  mess  at  supper  feed'st. 

Which  would  be  useful  information  to  the 
young  naturalist,  only  that  the  ostrich  is 
no  fool,  and  was  never  known  to  thrust 
his  head  in  any  sands,  save  those  of 
travellers'  tales ;  that  he  is  a  prey  so  easy 
that  it  takes  only  three  of  the  best  mounted 
Arabs  of  the  desert  to.hope  to  catch  him, 
and  they  resign  themselves  to  failure  the 
day  before  the  hunt  takes  place;  while 
Rider  Haggard  in  "  Jess  "  has  told  us  how 
good  a  natural  weapon  is  the  bird's  stout, 
swift  leg,  and  how  well  it  recompenses  him 
for  the  want  of  larger  sails. 

The  Cordwainers,  with  whom  are 
associated  the  Cobblers,  contributed  their 
item  to  the  formation  of  the  typical 
English  Sunday,  when  they  prayed  Richard 
the  Second  to  ordain  that,  *'  Every  cord- 
wainer  that  shod  any  man  or  woman  on 
the  Sunday  might  be  called  on  to  paye  the 
somme  of  thirty  shillings." 

We  find  the  name  Shakespeare  as 
that  of  some  party  interested,  on  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  charters  of  the  Cord- 
wainers, who  had  been  first  incorporated 
in  1410,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
the  birth  of  the  poet. 

The  Bricklayers  preserve  in  their  cists 
the  copy  of  a  deed  by  which  they  had  a 
light  to  claim  one  farthing  per  thousand 
on  bricks  made  within  a  certain  distance 
from  the  City.  Up  to  considerably  less 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Wardens,  and  Aldermen,  ''made 
their  naik"  upon  all  such  documents, 
their  hands  being  still  too  unused  to  the 
pen  to  permit  of  their  writing  their 
names. 

The  Artillery  Company  of  the  City  of 
London — representatives  of  the  ancient 
Train-bands,  and  formerly  known  as  the 
Aichers  of  Finsbury— once  played  an  im- 
poitant  part  in  all  state  pageants.  An 
old  print  from  a  painting  representing  the 


procession  of  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the 
Tower,  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Montague,  and  preserved  at  Cowdray, 
gives  them  an  important  place;  and  in 
that  of  Queen  Anne,  to  St.  Paul's,  the 
Bands  line  the  streets  from  Temple  Bar  to 
the  Cathedral.  They  were  called  out  for 
the  protection  of  the  Bank  of  England  in 
1780,  when  we  read  that  the  heavy,  leaden 
inkstands  of  the  clerks  were  melted  into 
rifle-bullets.  Clarendon,  an  unimpeachable 
authority  on  this  subject,  tells  us  of  their 
stout  resistance  to  Eapert  the  Bed,  who 
''  himself  led  up  the  choice  horse  to  charge 
them,  but  could  make  no  impresBion  upon 
their  stand  of  pikes." 

The  Civic  Volunteers  are  first  mentioned 
as  the  Guild  of  St.  George,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  First.  In  the  year  of  the 
Spanish  Invasion,  whose  tercentenary  we 
are  celebrating  this  year,  their  numbers 
were  greatly  increased,  and,  had  the  neces- 
sity been  forced  upon  them,  we  should 
have  heard  of  them  at  Tilbury,  where  they 
were  stationed.  In  these  ultra-constitu- 
tional days  it  is  of  interest  to  call  to  mind 
that  the  Artillery  Company  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Sovereign,  and  not 
that  of  the  Parliament.  The  Prince  Con- 
sort was  their  Colonel,  for  some  years 
before  his  death.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Corporation  of  London 
was  Epecially  exempted  —  not,  however, 
without  considerable  opposition — from  the 
Parliamentary  reforms  of  1833,  though  the 
Reform  Bill  of  the  preceding  year  gave 
them  the  right  of  sending  four  new  mem- 
bers to  the  House.  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Police  Force,  established  in  1829,  have 
considerably  lessened  the  sphere  of  useful- 
ness of  the  variously-named  Train-bands. 
A  curious  allusion  to  olden  times  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
the  proud  possessor  of  Bow  Bells.  Here 
the  family  of  Edward  the  Third  used  to 
be  seated  to  watch  the  Civic  processions. 
The  modern  building,  erected  by  Wren 
after  the  Great  Fire,  has  a  small  balcony 
placed  over  the  west  door  in  commemora- 
tion of  this  practice. 

From  this  window  Queen  Anne  wit- 
nessed the  pageants  in  honour  of  the 
coronation.  Beneath  it  passed  the  pro- 
cession represented  f>y  Hogarth  in  his 
''Industry  and  Idleness,"  and  so  coveted 
was  the  honour  of  beholding  these,  that 
the  landlords  and  residents  in  the  houses 
of  Chepe  had  only  a  right  to  look  on  from 
their  own  casements  if  a  clause  to  this  effect 
had  been  specially  inserted  in  the  lease. 
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Old  Bow  Church,  which  dated  from  the 
Conquest,  contained  a  memorial  to  Sir 
John  Coventry,  Lord  Mayor  in  1425. 
The  epitaph  thereon  is  given  by  Wever 
in  his  "Funeral  Monuments,"  published 
1631.  Some  score  of  years  before  we 
read  that  "  The  Lord  Mayor's  Shows,  long 
left  ofif,  were  now  again  revived  by  order 
of  the  King,"  and  they  have  continued 
since,  with  few  interruptions,  to  delight 
the  populace  until  the  present  day. 


THE  TROTH  OF  ODIN. 

Bt  0.  GRANT  FURLEY. 
A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

It  is  easy  to  bid  farewell  to  one's  mother 
and  swear  to  hold  oneself  absolved  from 
the  duties  of  kinship;  easy,  at  least,  in 
oomparison  with  the  task  of  carrying  out 
the  threats  implied  in  these  assertions. 
Gaspard  Earache  loved  Thora  Sweynson ; 
but  he  had  the  life-long  habit  of  loving  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  choose  between  the  two  affections. 
Like  most  men,  he  wanted  all,  and  had  not 
courage  to  decide  to  which  he  would  ad- 
here— not  even  to  see  that  a  choice  must 
be  made.  He  could  not  desert  Thora, 
that  was  out  of  the  question,  as  a  matter 
equally  of  love  and  honour.  Yet,  the 
thought  of  quarrelling  with  his  mother  was 
so  bitter,  that,  by  way  of  consolation,  he 
told  himself  that  it  was  impossible  the 
alienation  could  be  permanent ;  and  since 
he  would  not  yield  to  her  wishes,  he  made 
himself  believe  that,  in  the  end,  she  must 
give  in  to  his. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  he  must  keep  up 
a  firm  front,  and  seem  far  more  immoveable 
than  he  felt  He  established  himself  with 
Thora  in  a  lodging  not  far  from  Monsieur 
Meudon's  dockyard,  and  made  up  his  mind 
to  have  no  communication  with  his  family 
for  a  week  or  two.  If  they  would  not  ac- 
cept him  with  his  wife  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  them,  and  he  was  so  deter- 
mined in  his  resolve  that  he  even  avoided 
going  through  the  street  where  his  mother 
lived,  when  accident  or  business  brought 
him  near  it  But  he  thought  that  his  course 
of  action  need  not  be  persisted  in  for 
more  than  a  few  days — Madame  Harache 
would  be  forced  to  capitulate.  He  knew 
how  bitter  the  pain  of  this  separation  was 
to  him,  and,  going  on  a  usually  safe  prin- 
ciple —  that  parents  love  their  children 


better  than  children  love  their  parents — he 
guessed  that  it  could  not  be  less  for  her. 
And  he  had  right  on  his  side,  he  knew 
that ;  and  he  would  not  think  so  ill  of  his 
mother  as  to  think  that,  after  the  first 
bitterness  of  having  her  own  plans  defeated 
was  past,  she  would  continue  to  treat  an 
innocent  girl  as  if  she  had  been  guilty  of  a 
sin.  Justice  and  the  sacredness  of  a 
woman's  purity  must  conquer  her  at  last. 

Three  days  after  his  return  he  receiyed 
a  letter  from  Madame  Harache,  addressed 
to  him  at  the  dockyard,  in  which  she  asked 
him  to  come  and  see  her  and  his  sisters 
that  evening.  He  showed  the  note  to 
Thora,  who,  partly  out  of  jealousy,  partly 
out  of  obstinacy,  would  have  had  him  re- 
fuse the  invitation.  The  girl  had  no  com- 
prehension of  the  relation  she  was  supposed 
to  bear  to  Gaspard.  The  idea  of  any  dis- 
grace attaching  to  her  would  have  seemed 
at  once  horrible  and  incredible;  but  she 
was  so  ignorant  of  the  world  that  the 
explanation  he  gave — that  his  other  friends 
could  not  receive  her  till  his  mother  did 
so,  seemed  to  her,  though  stupid  and  un- 
fortunate, not  impossible.  She  understood, 
too,  that  in  some  fashion,  Gaspard  was 
dependent  on  his  mother  for  money,  and 
that  in  this  way  his  marriage  with  her 
would  injure  him  unless  Madame  Harache 
chose  to  accept  her  as  a  daughter.  Bat 
she  did  not  suspect  for  a  moment  that  the 
Troth  of  Odin  was  not  a  true  marriage 
ceremony,  binding  on  both  of  them  all 
over  the  world.  Gaspard  would  have  died 
sooner  than  have  let  her  know  this;  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  was  insulting  her 
if  he  had  tried  to  explain  it  to  her. 

What  she  knew  of  Madame  Harache, 
and  what  she  misunderstood  regarding 
her  own  circumstances,  combined  to  make 
her  hate  her  husband's  mother.  Her  aim, 
like  Gaspard's,  was  to  briog  her  to  ac- 
knowledge her  as  a  daughter;  her  plan 
of  campaign  the  same  as  his,  but  more 
determinedly  fixed.  She  wished  him  to 
take  no  notice  of  his  mother's  letter. 

**  Why  should  you  be  at  her  beck  and 
call ) "  she  asked.  '^  If  she  wants  to  see 
you  let  her  come  here." 

Gaspard  sighed;  he  could  not  explain 
why  his  mother  would  not  cross  his 
threshold.  "  You  do  not  love  my  mother, 
Thora,"  he  remarked,  sadly. 

"  Has  she  given  me  the  chance  of  doing 
so)"  Thora  retorted;  and  Gaspard  was 
silenced. 

**  I  think  I  ought  to  go  to  my  mother 
when  she  asks  me,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
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"  I  do  the  best  I  can  for  joa  by  retainisg 
her  affection." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  answered,  and 
argued  her  point  at  some  length;  but 
Gdspard  would  not  be  con¥inced.  He 
longed,  more  than  he  was  consciously 
aware  of,  for  the  old  sweetness  of  family 
love.  It  had  been  his  life  atmosphere ; 
even  Thora  could  not  make  up  for  the 
less  of  it ;  and,  moreover,  he  thought  that 
his  mother  must  be  softening,  or  she  would 
not  have  called  him  to  her  side, 

Madame  Harache  was  guilty  of  no  such 
weakness.  Her  object  was  to  win  her  son 
back,  by  degrees,  to  his  old  place  in  the 
family,  to  make  him  feel,  as  she  guessed 
he  soon  would,  that  the  <'  belle  sauyage  " 
could  not  compensate  to  him  for  all  he  must 
forfeit  for  her  sake. 

*'My  reason  for  asking  you  to  come 
this  evening,"  she  explained,  "was  that 
your  sisters  were  disappointed  at  seeing  so 
little  of  you  on  the  day  of  your  return, 
and  want  to  hear  of  your  travels." 

The  explanation  was  given  coldly  and 
formally;  but  having  given  it,  Madame 
Harache  thawed  to  something  like  ten- 
derness, and  joined  with  Baibe  and  Lucie 
in  questions  and  comments.  Gaspard  felt 
himself  to  be  a  traveller  of  no  mean 
renown,  and  the  surprise  and  delight 
expressed  by  his  womenkind  at  his  ad- 
venturer, which  were  in  truth  of  a  very 
homely  and  harmless  nature,  was  in. itself 
a  subtle  flattery.  Then  the  pleasant 
Haency  of  talk  was  more  agreeable  than  he 
had  expected  as  a  change  from  a  conversa- 
tion  '*  k  deux,"  which  his  imperfect  English 
and  Thora's  halting  French  confined  strictly 
to  interchange  of  love- words  and  common- 
places. Even  the  surroundings,  once  so 
familiar  as  to  be  unnoticed,  the  very  way 
ia  which  the  coffee  was  served,  made  him 
perceive  that  the  lodging  where  he  now 
dwelt  was  very  unhomelikc — :that  Thora 
had  not  yet  made  it  homelike.  Poor 
Thora !  with  her  Orcadian  educatior,  and 
her  three  day  old  acquaintance  with  France 
and  French  habits,  it  was  hardly  possible 
for  her  to  do  great  things. 

The  moment  Thora  came  into  his  thoughts 
Gaspard  became  conscious  that  they  in- 
volved a  certain  disloyalty,  and  rose  to  go 
far  sooner  than  he  would  have  liked. 

"  But  you  will  come  back  again  soon," 
said^  Madame  Harache,  clasping  his  hand, 
and  looking  at  him  with  a  tender  yearning 
on  her  hard  face. 

''  As  soon  as  you  like,  ma  mere ;  if  I 
may  bring  my  wife  with  me,"  he  answered, 


gravely;  "but  I  do  not  like  to  leave  her 
alone." 

Madame  Harache's  face  gloomed  over, 
and  she  let  his  hand  drop.  "  Do  not  talk 
thus  before  your  sisters,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  They  are  young  and  innocent  girls." 

"  I  have  said  nothing  they  should  not 
hear,"  he  answered.  "  I  speak  of  a  girl  as 
innocent,  and  nearly  as  young  as  Barbe. 
May  I  not  bring  her  with  me  to  see  you ) " 

"No,"  answered  Madame  Harache, 
coldly  and  abruptly. 

"  Then  I  cannot  return,"  said  Gaspard, 
gravely. 

The  two  young  girls  who  bad  heard 
this  colloquy  without  understanding  it,  and 
had  been  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
the  strange  circumstances  which  had  at- 
tended Gaspard's  coming  home,  looked  at 
each  other  in  bewilderment. 

"  Why  are  you  so  grave,  Gaspard  ? " 
asked  Barbe,  too  curious  to  keep  silence. 
"And  why  do  you  not  live  at  home  as 
you  used  to  do  9 " 

"  That  is  a  thing  which  our  mother  will 
explain  to  you  if  she  thinks  it  light  you 
should  know,  petite  ecbuf,"  replied  Gaspard, 
with  a  quiet  reticence  that  astonished  his 
mother.  She  was  prepared  to  hear  him 
burst  into  some  romantic  defence  of  his 
action  that  would  win  his  sisters  over  to 
his  side,  and  further  complicate  the  family 
rebellion.  It  seemed  strange  to  her  that 
he  should  make  no  effort  to  lessen  her 
daughters'  allegiance  to  her,  now  that  the 
opportunity  was  offered  him;  and  his  calm 
alarmed  her  more  than  his  violence  could 
have  done ;  it  showed  more  strength,  more 
power  of  resistance,  than  she  thought  he 
possessed.  One  can  contradict  words; 
but  silence  is  invincible,  and  it  is  a  weapon 
that  women  dread. 

She  had  as  yet  kept  her  trouble  to  her- 
self, thinking  that  she  would  soon  conquer 
Gaspard's  determination,  and  lead  him  into 
the  path  she  wanted  him  to  tread.  But 
after  he  had  gone  away  this  evening — 
perfectly  fixed  in  his  resolve  not  to  return 
unless  his  wife  came  with  him,  though  he 
parted  affectionately  from  Barbe  and  Lucie, 
and  courteously  from  herself — she  began 
to  long  for  a  confidant  and  adviser.  After 
the  fashion  of  women,  she  liked  to  have  a 
man  approve  of  her  actions  even  when  she 
would  have  ignored  his  disapproval ;  and 
next  day  she  went  to  Monsieur  Meudon, 
and  told  him  the  whole  story  of  Gaspard's 
folly  and  obstinacy. 

Monsieur  Meudon  took  it  lightly,  as  a 
man   of  the  world  who  had  seen  such 
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things  before,  and  did  not  overrate  their 
atrength  and  permanenca 

'^C'eat  la  jeuneBsel"  he  said  calmly. 
"One  expects  a  joang  man  to  have  his 
folliea  Lideed,  I  am  well  pleased  that 
he  should  sow  his  wild  oats  before  he 
marries  my  daughter;  he  will  make  the 
better  husband  afterwards." 

"Alasi"  answered  Madame  Harache, 
*'this  seems  to  be  a  crop  which  he  is 
determined  to  reap  as  well  as  to  sow." 

*' Madame/'  her  adviser  assured  her 
politelyi  "I  cannot  believe  that  the  son  of  a 
lady  so  eminently  reasonable  as  yourself, 
will  long  display  a  folly  so  unworthy  of 
his  parentage.  Gaspard  is  young — young 
enough  to  do  many  things  of  which  he  will 
repentb  Well,  my  daughter  also  is  young. 
Let  us  give  up  all  thoughts  of  the  marriage 
taking  place  till  a  year  is  past.  By  that 
time  Gaspard  will  have  tired  of  his  fair 
barbarian,  and  will  be  only  too  glad  of  the 
loophole  of  escape  offered  him  by  your 
ref UBid  to  recognise  his  marriage  with  her ; 
he  wiU  seize  the  opportunity  of  breaking 
his  connection  with  her  by  marrying  a 
young  girl  of  position  and  fortune  suitable 
to  his  own." 

**  I  trust  he  will  1 "  said  Madame 
Harache,  sighing  rather  hopelesfily. 

"  Meanwhile,  so  long  as  his  infatuation 
lasts,"  Monsieur  Meudon  went  on,  "  treat 
him  gently,  and  let  him  fancy  that  you  are 
acceding  to  his  wishes.  Do  not  definitely 
refuse  a  demand  which  assuredly  you  will 
never  definitely  grant,  lest  in  anger  and 
impatience  he  should  fulfil  bis  threat  of 
alienating  himself  entirely  from  you." 

"I  fear  that  he  will  not  give  me  the 
opportunity  of  doing  as  you  advise," 
answered  Gaspard's  mother.  "  He  has  said 
that  he  will  not  enter  my  house  again  unless 
I  permit  him  to  bring  that  girl  with  him." 

''That  is  unfortunate;  but  there  are 
other  places.  He  has  not  vowed  never 
to  enter  my  house  if  I  ask  him  to  visit 
me ;  and  a  subordinate  cannot,  without  a 
discourtesy  which  would  be  most  inad- 
visable, refuse  his  employer's  invitations. 
Also,  he  cannot  expect  me  to  receive  this 
young  person  who,  failing  your  consent, 
is  not  his  wife.  I  will  arrange  that  you 
shall  see  him,  in  a  fashion  that  shall 
seem  accidental.  For  the  rest,  I  merely 
indicate  the  course  of  treatment  which  you 
should  pursue ;  you^  madame,  will  fill  up 
the  outline  with  more  skill  thaii  I  lay  claim 
to.  It  is  a  matter  which  requires  diplomacy, 
and  diplomacy,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  science 
in  which  women  invariably  surpass  men." 


Madame  Harache  felt  that  she  must  re-- 
pay the  compliment : 

"I  trust  less  to  my  own  powers,"'  she 
faidi  ^'than  to  the  attractions  of  Made- 
moiselle  Sophie.  She  is  so  good,  so  gentle, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  Gaspard  will  soon 
regard  her  with  an  affection  which  will 
eradicate  a  foolish  passion  fox  a  mere 
pretty  face.** 

Madame  Harache  spoke  in  mere  courtesy, 
believing  very  little  in  her  own  prediction, 
yet  her  words  were  in  some  degree  prophetia 

Gaspard  could  not  refuse  to  go  to  his 
employer's  house,  and  be  found  his  visits 
there  increasingly  pleasant.  He  had 
always  liked  Madame  Beyer  ;  tbo  touch  of 
originality  about  her  was  a  refreshing 
variety  from  ordinary  society,  and  though 
he  began  by  taking  little  notice  of  SopMe 
Meudon,  he  ended  by  becoming  mterested 
in  the  quiets  plain,  little  girl,  and  seeking 
to  be  the  means  of  lighting  up  her  face 
with  one  of  her  rare,  slow  simles.. 

Sophie  did  not  say  much — did  not  ap- 
parently do  much  to  win  his  attontioa 
She  listened  well;  it  was  one  of  her 
talenta;  and  Gaspard,  like  most  young 
men,  was  fond  of  talking,  especially  now 
that  his  wanderings  in  foreign  parts  gave 
him  a  subject  that  was  in  some  sort  his 
owa  Madame  Beyer  began  questioning  him 
about  his  travels.  Sophie,  who  was  busy 
with  some  embroidery,  went  on  with  her 
work  for  a  minute  or  two,  then  gradually 
the  stitches  became  slower.  She  pausea 
to  look  at  Gaspard,  with  the  needle  in  her 
hand,  and  finally  the  work  slipped  from 
off  her  knee,  and  she  remained  listening  to 
the  young  man.  One  would  have  said 
that  she  was  absorbed  in  his  words ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  force  about  the 
seemingly-passive  attitude  that  compelled 
Gaspard  to  notice  the  absorption.  He  did 
so,  and  while  it  flattered  him,  it  disturbed 
his  fluency.  He  talked  at  random  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  was  beginning  to 
stammer,  when  Madame  Beyer  came  to 
the  rescue  with  a  useful  interruption. 

She  had  observed  her  niece's  little  bit  of 
comedy,  and  its  effect  on  Gaspard,  with 
considerable  amusement;  but  as  she  was 
really  interested  in  the  young  man's  talk, 
the  amusement  became  tempered  with 
irritation,  when  the  pantomime  threatened 
to  stop  the  flow  of  it 

**  Sophie,  you  have  let  your  embroidery 
fall,"  she  said  abruptly^  '<it  will  take  you 
all  your  life  to  finish  it  if  you  are  so  idle." 
V  Sophie  sighed,  picked  up  her  work,  and 
began  to  arrange  her  bright-hued  silks. 
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She  cast  an  appealing  glance  at  Oaspard  as 
she  did  so,  which  made  him  feel  that 
perhaps  Madame  Seyer  was  a  ahade  too 
severe  m  her  management  of  her  niece; 
and  then  as  he  returned  the  look,  he  could 
not  bat  observe  how  pretty  the  girrs  plump 
white  hands  looked  as  they  disentangled 
the  strands  of  silk.  Ho  tried  to  go  on 
with  what  he  had  been  saying,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  the  former  pantomime  was 
repeated,  and  Sophie  was  again  looking  and 
li&teniDg,  as  if  she  had  forgotten  every- 
thing in  the  world  but  Oaspard  Harache 
and  hia  words* 

Again  he  became  confused.  This  time 
he  stopped  of  his  own  accord,  with  an 
apology  for  having  talked  so  much ;  and 
asked  if  Mademoiselle  Meudon  would  not 
give  them  some  music.  Sophie  was  a  bad 
mndGjan,  and  she  knew  it  But  now  she 
went  to  the  piano  without  hesitation,  and 
opening  it,  began  to  play.  She  executed  a 
dozen  bars  or  so  of  an  indifferent  piece  in  an 
indifferent  fashion,  then  stopped  abruptly. 

"  I  cannot  play  to-night,"  she  said,  ''  I 
cannot  attend  to  the  notes ;  I  am  thinking 
of  the  places  Monsieur  Harache  has  been 
talking  ol  Will  you  not  tell  us  more 
abont  these  strange  countrieU  f "  she  added, 
turning  to  Oaspard. 

"I  fear  I  have  already  talked  too  much/' 
he  protested. 

*'  Ob,  no ;  it  is  so  interesting.  I  always 
like  to  hear  about  foreign  countries.  At 
school  the  companion  I  liked  best  was  an 
English  girl ;  she  lived  in  a  town  called — 
comment  le  dit-onl — Ar — Hartlepool  Per- 
haps Monsieur  Harache  has  been  there  ?  ** 

Gaepard  admitted  that  his  joumeyings 
had  not  led  him  to  the  town  in  question. 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  very  strange  place, 
and  the  life  the  people  lead — ah  1  que  c'est 
diole  I  I  never  tired  of  hearing  my  friend 
--her  name  is  Elinor  Mason — speak  of  her 
home;  and  I  have  promised  to  visit  her 
there  some  day  if  papa  and  la  tante 
Catherine  will  permit  it.' 

However  discomposed  Oaspard  might  be 
at  the  moment  by  the  girl's  interest  in  his 
naxrative,  it  was  full  of  subtle  flattery 
which  would  not  fail  to  win  his  interest 
and  good- will  "  These  to  hear  did  Desde- 
mona  seriously  incline."  How  could  Othello 
help  loving  her  for  it  f  Oaspard  wondered 
AS  he  went  home  why  he  had  hitherto  felt 
CO  little  interest  in  Sophie  Meudon,  on  tbe 
few  occasions  when  they  had  met.  He 
now  found  her  most  charming  and  amiable  ; 
not  the  sort  of  woman  one  loved,  indeed — 
love  was  for  beautiful  women  like  Thora 


— but  with  whom  one  could  have  a  pleasant, 
friendly  companionship.  She  was  so  in- 
telligent, he  thought ;  yet,  be  it  observed, 
Sophie  had  not  uttered  a  word  that  was 
not  utterly  commonplace.  It  was  not  by 
speech  that  she  produced  her  effects. 

Oaspard  had  spent  a  pleasant  evening, 
and  in  this  case  there  was  no  undercurrent 
of  doubt  or  distrust  to  mar  his  satisfaction. 
Therefore  a  tired  and  sullen  look  on  Thora'a 
face,  as  it  met  him  on  reaching  home, 
jarred  tipon  his  mood.  He  gave  himself 
some  credit  for  takiog  no  notice  of  it,  and 
began  to  tell  h«r  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  had 
passed  at  Moneieur  Meudon's.  But  Thora 
had  been  alone  all  day,  as  well  as  all  the 
evening,  and  felt  lonely  and  depressed,  for 
she  had  no  other  companionship  than  her 
husband's.  It  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  go  out  every  day  to  his  work ;  but 
that  made  it  the  more  incumbent  on  him 
to  spend  what  time  he  could  with  her. 
It  is  true  that,  not  being  devoid  of  common 
sense,  she  had  agreed  that  it  was  advisable 
for  him  to  accept  Monsieur  Meudon's 
invitation.  Still,  he  need  not  have  enjoyed 
himself  so  much.  But  she  was  too  proud 
to  complain  yet ;  and,  trying  to  be  patient, 
she  seemed  only  indififerent,  which  surprised 
and  wounded  Oaspard  a  little. 

He  was  often  invited  to  go  to  Monsieur 
Meudon's  after  this,  and  as  the  weeks 
went  on  he  took  more  pleasure  in  his  visits 
to  his  employer's  family.  He  began  to 
feel  the  limits  of  Thora's  companionship ; 
and  since  he  had  forbidden  himself  all  in- 
tercourse with  his  own  people,  he  was  the 
more  grateful  for  this  society,  which  re- 
sembled in  some  degree  the  home  he  had 
forfeited.  At  least,  this  was  the  explana- 
tion he  gave  himself  when  he  analysed  the 
matter  at  all.  To  Thora  he  merely  said 
that  he  must  keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
employer ;  now  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
he  would  receive  any  help  from  his  mother 
in  his  career,  Monsieur  Meudon's  good 
graces  were  invaluable.  She  accepted  the 
statement,  though  she  disliked  his  frequent 
absences.  But  her  objection  was  only  the 
weariness  of  a  lonely  woman,  not  the  dis- 
trust of  a  jealous  on&  She  knew  that 
there  was  a  Mademoiselle  Meudon;  she 
had  asked  Oaspard  how  she  looked,  and 
other  questions ;  but  it  never  entered  her 
mind  to  be  jealous  of  her.  She  was 
Oaspard's  wife,  she  never  suspected 
that  her  claim  to  the  title  could  be 
disputed;  and  she  accepted  the  rights 
and  duties  which  that  name  involved 
with  the  quiet,   passionless  fidelity  of  a 
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peasant  woman  who  would  never  have  a 
thought  of  being  unfaithful  to  her  hus- 
band though  she  has  utterly  ceased  to  love 
him,  and  expects,  without  ever  thinking 
of  the  matter,  the  same  unswerving  truth 
from  him.  They  were  husband  and  wife, 
bound  to  each  other  for  life ;  there  could 
be  no  question  of  another  love  fbr  either. 

In  one  sen&o,  she  had  no  ciuse  for 
jealousy.  To  the  extent  of  his  conscious- 
ness, G-aspard  was  faithful  to  his  wife. 
Sophie  Meudon  was  not  the  sort  of  woman 
to  rouse  in  him  the  swift  headlong  pas- 
sion he  had  felt  for  Thora  Sweynaon ;  but 
she  could  establish  herself  as  a  pleasant 
necdssity  in  a  m%n's  life ;  and  as  his  wife's 
temper  became,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
sullen  and  fretful,  Graspard  found  Sophie's 
society  a  restful  change.  Sometimes  he 
could  not  help  comparing  the  two,  and  the 
comparison  made  him  sigh.  Perhaps  it  was 
an  unjust  one,  for  their  circumatances 
were  very  different.  Had  Sophie  been  the 
unacknowledged  wife,  standing  lonely  and 
friendless  in  a  foreign  land,  ignored  by  her 
husband's  kindred,  full  of  unsatisfied  long- 
ings, and  disappointed  in  impossible  hopes, 
her  face  might  have  been  less  bright,  her 
manner  less  tenderly  attentive.  Bat  when 
it  is  a  question  of  the  woman  who  conduces 
most  to  his  comfort — a  thing  very  dear  to 
his  heart — a  man  seldom  considers  how 
much  or  how  little  circumstances  aid  her 
to  perform  -her  part.  A  man's  love — not 
his  quickly-born,  quickly-sped  patssion,  but 
his  steady-going,  for-daily-use  affection — 
is  given,  like  the  prize  of  a  handicap  race, 
to  the  runner  who  first  reaches  that  win- 
ning-post, regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
competitor  who  comes  second  may  have 
been  placed  far  behind  at  the  start,  and 
have  had  a  greater  task  to  accomplish. 
Gaspatd  did  not  discuss  this  point  with 
himselfl  He  only  knew  that  Sophie  always 
welcomed  him  with  a  smiling  face,  and 
that  Thora  was  exacting  and  irritable ;  but 
he  would  have  eaid  with  firm  conviction 
that  Le  loved  the  one,  and  looked  upon 
the  other  only  as  a  friend. 

Once  Gaspard  met  his  mother  at  Mon- 
sieur Meudon'a  She  was  sittiog  talking 
to  Madame  Eeyer  in  her  outdoor  garments, 
that  her  appearance  might  have  an  aspect  of 
chance  in  the  young  man's  eye&  Before 
long  she  rose  to  go,  and  when  she  had  said 
goodbye  to  the  others  —  bestowing  a 
specially  affectionate  kiss  on  Sophie — she 
turned  to  Gaspard  with  a  pathetic  smile. 


"  Dj  I  ask  too  much  of  you,  my  son," 
she  said,  *<if  I  request  you  to  walk  home 
with  me  1 " 

"You  confer  a  favour  on  me,"  he 
answered  with  a  gravity  that  set  the  phrase 
far  above  mere  compliment. 

At  first,  however,  they  had  not  mach 
to  say  to  each  other.  Madame  Earache 
spoke  with  affection  of  Sophie  Meudon, 
and  Gaspard  agreed  with  her  with  evident 
sincerity.  But  no  other  subject  of  con- 
versation arose  till  they  were  near  Madam? 
Harache's  house. 

'*  You  do  ^ob  often  pass  this  way,  Gas- 
pard," she  said  then. 

**  No,  not  often." 

**  Can  I  never  hope  that  you  will  again 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  house  where 
you  were  born  ? " 

'*  You  know  the  conditions  on  ^hich 
alone  I  can  do  so." 

Madame  Harache  sighed.  "Yon  ask 
such  an  impossible  thing  1 "  she  exclaimed. 

*'  Not  impossible  1  I  even  venture  to 
hope  that  some  day  my  mother  will  regain 
her  better  seK,  and  grant  my  wish." 

"Cherish  no  such  hope.  And  yet— 
would  it  indeed  make  you  happy  if  I 
consented  to  your  wishes ) " 

**  It  would,"  Gaspard  replied  to  the 
question;  but  Madame  Harache  saw  that 
his  face  did  not  brighten  much. 

"Well,  who  knows!"  she  answered. 
"  Yet  I  promise  nothing.  Bat  I  have  not 
yet  found  courage  to  register  my  disap- 
proval of  your  marriage,  since  you  call  it 
a  marriage.  It  is  possible  that  I  may 
never  say  the  words  that  make  it  null 
But  do  not  hope  too  much ;  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  give  up  the  desire  to  hare 
Sophie  Meudon  for  my  daughter-in-law. 
She  is  so  sweet ;  1  coul/i  love  her  so  much. 

So  Gaspard  returned  home  feeling  hope- 
ful ;  but  his  hope  was  lacking  in  elation. 
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Bi  a  L.  piKKia. 

Auiker  t!"A  Dattlitt  Btrjaiit,"  <<«■ 

CHAPTBR   XXXVIU. 

"  l\z  told  yoQ  all  I  cui  nmemb«r  of  the 
dou  boy — yoa  Bhall  lee  any  Bobieqaeut 
ftcconnte  that  may  come  to  me  from  Rut- 
land Bay  detailing  his  iUnoBs,"  sMd  the 
Bev.  Joihua  Porker,  addreesing  Sir  Peter. 
"  He  was  always  fragile  and  delicate — that 
picture,  thoogh  a  little  roughly  done,  in  as 
like  him  as  could  he." 

The  Ber.  Joahua  Fatkar  had  followed 
his  letter  to  the  Gaatle  within  twenty-f onr 
honr«,  and  now  sat  narrating  to  Sir  Peter 
the  story  of  Qervaae  Critchett's  brief  life. 

The  minister's  tall,  thin  figure  presented 
a  striking  contrast  to  Sir  Petur's  short, 
stoat  one.  He  bad  large  features  and 
solemn,  grey  eyes.  There  was  one  point  of 
reaemblance  between  the  two  men — a  bald 
patch  on  the  top  of  the  head  in  the  region 
of  the  organ  of  beneTolence,wh!ch  snggetted 
the  idea  that  the  excessive  nso  of  that  organ 
had  destroyed  the  roots  of  the  hair. 

Sir  PetOT  took  np  the  ronghly-ezeonted 
photograph  once  more.  It  was  that  of  a 
boy  of  a  Greek  type  of  beanty,  with  large, 
dreamy  eyes,  and  an  abondance  of  curly 

"  Poor  Oervase  I "  he  sighed.  "  The 
image  of  his  father  1  He  would  have 
bronght  back  my  yonng  days  to  me  1 " 
And  then  he  sighed  agun. 

The  minister  sighed  too.  "It  is  a 
myiterions  dispensation  of  Providence ;  a 
grievous  blow  to  yon,  Sir  Peter,  no  doubt, 
and  to  me  alsot  When  I  passed  this  way 
a  month  ago  and  looked  up  at  your  Castle, 
h^h  among  the  Fells,  I  said  to  myseir,  '  I 


shall  soon  be  bringing  glad  tidings  to  the 

master  of  that  house,  and  lo  !  instead^ -' ' 

he  broke  eff  abnptly.  There  cOnld  be  do 
doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  the  bond  which 
had  existed  between  mm  and  the  orphan 
boy. 

"  You  passed  this  way  a  month  agol " 
queried  Sir  Peter,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a 
briei  respite  from  the  sad  subjects  Then, 
as  the  recollection  of  Madn's  pitiful  con- 
fession of  a  second  abstrostea  letter  crossed 
his  mmd,  he  added,  hnniedly  :  "  Ah,  yes  1 
yes,  I  remember ;  it  must  have  been  jost 
about  the  timo  of  my  birthday  festiyities." 

"  It  was  jost  after,  Sir  Peter.  I  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  on  my  way  to  Upton,  on  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-second.  I  remember, 
daring  the  ensuing  week,  reading  an  account 
of  your  birthday  festivities  in  a  Cumber- 
land paper." 

"Ah,  yoa  should  hare  been  here  and 
taken  part  in  them ;  we  kept  things  going 
meirily  for  nearly  a  week." 

"  J  should  bare  been  at  Upton  during 
that  week  had  nob  my  plans  Men  entirely 
changed  by  an  extraordinary  occnrtence." 

"  An  extraordinary  occui  rence !"  repeated 
Sir  Peter,  all  eager  cutiosity  in  a  moment 

Bat  instead  of  attempting  to  satisfy  that 
cariaaity,  Mr.  Parker  leaned  forward  in  his 
chair,  fixed  his  solemn  eyea  full  upon  Sir 
Peter,  and  said,  sententioualy ; 

"Once  I  was  a  gardener's  boy  1" 

Sir  Peter  jumped  to  his  feet  with 
spring,  and  laid  bis  hand  on  the  minister' 
shoulder.  "  Ah,"  he  said,  delightedly, 
"  and  some  benevolent  person  rescoed  yoa 
from  that  position,  educated  you,  and  sent 
you  forth  to  teach  and  to  preach  I " 

Mr.  Parker  shook  hia  head.  "Not a  bit 
of  it ;  I  have  only  myself  to  thank  for  the 
choice  of  a  calling  with  which  I  am 
thoroughly  in  harmony." 
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Sir  Peter  walked  away  to  the  window. 

Mr.  Pather's  next  wiirda  brought  htm 
back  at  a  xvl    TJbey  irere : 

'*  HaTe  jou  ever  atMlied  the  theory  of 
tsaoapIafttN^  SUr  Peter ) " 

<'  TBantll^laiitiDg,  transplautbg  1 "  re- 
peated fiir  Peter,  'Hhat's  one  of  the  many 
things  I  have  not  yet,  through  pnasmire 
of  oecapationi  been  able  to  gtye  a  Aoafht 
to.'' 

As  hd  laid  this,  it  flashed  into  the  old 
gentleiASA'siaind  that  the  "  theory  of  trans- 
planting," as  pcopoonded  by  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Parker,  might  be  a  thoroughly  congenial 
one;  and  instantly  there  rose  up  before 
him  a  vision  of  backgrounds  of  shrubs, 
and  foregrounds  of  flowers,  remoTed  from 
one  comer  of  the  Castle  grounds  to  another, 
and,  if  they  didn't  do  there,  to  somewhere 
else. 

"People  frequently,"  the  minister  con- 
tinued, ''carry  out  the  principles  of  an 
art  without  giving  much  thought  to  them. 
I  in  my  young  days  not  only  carried  out 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  transplanting, 
but  thought  about  them  and  built  a  theory 
on  them." 

'*Ah,  an  ingenious,  thoughtful  lad  I" 
said  Sir  Peter,  thinking  wlwt  a  prot6g6 
this  gardener's  boy  would  have  made. 

''One  of  the  wisest  of  our  statesmen 
made  a  noteworthy  remark  about  the  use- 
lessness  of  '  matter  in  its  wrong  place.'  I 
never  saw  a  shrub  or  flower  that  needed 
sunshine  pining  in  the  shade,  or  vice  verg^^ 
without  thinking  of  it.  The  thing  that  in 
its  right  place  would  have  been  a  joy  and 
a  beauty,  and  so  have  played  the  part  it 
was  meant  to  play  in  the  scheme  of 
creation,  was,  in  its  wrong  place,  simply 
so  much  inert  useless  matter." 

"Ah,"  murmured  Sir  Peter,  "I'll  get 
you  to  make  the  round  of  my  flower- 
garden  while  you're  here.  You  might 
make  a  few  suggestions.'' 

The  minister  went  on. 

"  After  a  time  my  eye,  trained  to  detect 
matter  in  its  wrong  place,  wandered  from 
plants  to  the  men  and  women  about  me. 
As  with  the  plants,  so  I  found  it  with  my 
fellow-creatures ;  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  half  the  sins  and  the  miseries 
of  the  human  race  arose  from  the  fact  of 
people  being  planted  amid  unsuitable  sur- 
roundings." 

"And  you  tried  your  hand  at  trans- 
planting men  and  women,"  cried  Sir  Peter, 
excitedly,  now  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  subject  was  a  congenial  one. 

"  I  did  my  best,  Sir  Peter,  but  that  was 


little  enough.  My  eye,  trained  to  detect 
want  of  harmony  between  person  a&d 
l>laee,  snggeated  isere  work  than  mj  feeble 
hands  could  acotmplish.  In  fast,  to  hsTe 
aeeomplished  one  quarter  of  it^  I  most 
have  played  the  part  of  P^yiUsDce  to  the 
community  generally." 

"And  a  very  good  part  to  play,  too,  my 
dear  air,"  aaid  Sir  Pater,  sympathetically. 

'^  But  ao  maoh  beyond  my  capabilities,'' 
replied  the  minister,  "  that,  after  lad^ted 
my  sacred  calling,  I  was  almost  driven  to 
regret  the  power  my  eye  had  aefoiied  of 
detecting  matter  in  its  wrong  place.  I 
was  perpetually  tormented  with  a  desire 
to  set  things  straight"  Sir  Peter's  face 
here  became  aglow.  "  There  were  peers  of 
the  realm  I  should  like  to  have  trans- 
planted from  their  grand  houses  to  coster- 
mongers'  cellars,  and  there  were  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  whom  I  wonld 
have  Qiade  peers  of  the  realm.  It  was 
this  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that 
made  me  say,  so  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on 
Gervase  Critchett :  •  That  boy  is  out  of 
plaee  among  working  men.'  And  on  the 
v«ry  evening  that  I  was  starting  for 
Upton — ^what's  the  matter,  my  dear  sir; 
do  you  suffer  from  cramp  t " 

^  <;  A  trifle  now  and  then,"  said  Sit  Feisr, 
giving  one  or  two  vigorous  stamps.  ''IVe 
been,  sitting  still  a  good  bit  this  monuBg— 
ever  since  I've  been  listening  to  you.  How 
would  it  be  to  take  a  turn  outside  on  the 
terrace  %  The  wind  has  lulled  a  bit  After 
all,  it's  only  a  sou-wester." 

Only  a  sou-wester !  But  that  son-wester 
had  done  its  work  well  during  the  night, 
as  the  stripped  trees  and  battered  flower- 
beds in  the  garden  testified.  The  damaged 
sea-wall  also  below  Saint  Cuthbert's  Ohnrch 
had  a  tale  to  tell  of  the  combined  fory 
of  wind  and  wave,  and  the  fishing-boats, 
drawn  up  high  on  the  beach,  showed  that 
the  weather-wise  fishermen  knew  well 
enough  that  that  fury  was  as  yet  bat  half 
spent. 

Just  now,  however,  as  Sir  Peter  m 
said,  the  sou-wester  was  taking  a  rest,  and 
the  terrace,  under  a  fitful  noon-day  son, 
looked  a  fairly-tempting  promenade.  ^ 

Mr.  Parker  made  a  brief  exclamation  as 
to  the  wind-swept  clearness  and  beaa^  of 
the  surrounding  landscape. 

"  You  were  saying  an  unusual  occurrence 
took  place  at  Liverpool,"  said  Sir  FeteTi 
eager  as  a  child  to  get  the  finish  of  what 
promised  to  be  an  interesting  story. 

"  Ah,  yes  I  I  was  saying  that  jast  as  1 
had  detected  the  want  of  harmony  between 
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Gervase  Gritchett  and  his  sorronndings,  so 
did  I,  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  at  Liver- 
pool|  detect  the  Incongruity  of  another 
person — this  time  a  young  woman — with 
her  surroundings." 

'*  Ah,  a  young  woman  1" 

''I  had  been  spending  the  evening  with 
a  brother  minister^  and,  as  I  was  going  back 
rather  late  to  my  hotel,  I  met  a  policeman 
with  a  young  woman  in  his  charge.  Kow 
there  are  some  people  who  look  in  their 
right  place  on  their  road  to  a  poUce-station 
in  charge  of  the  police,  and  one  is  delighted 
to  leave  them  to  the  surroundings  that  so 
admirably  become  them.  Bat  a  single 
glance  into  this  young  woman's  face  showed 
me  that  whabever  might  be  her  right  place, 
assuredly  it  was  not  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison." 

<'  Ah  1    Good-lookmg  girl,  eh  t " 

''It  was  not  her  good  looks,  but  the 
utter  f  orlomness  and  hopelessness  that  at 
first  attracted  ma  I  caught  sight  of  her 
face  beneath  a  gasJamp — it  was  haggard, 
death-like  in  its  pallor ;  a  quantity  of  jet- 
black  hair  hung  about  it  She  was  dressed 
entirely  in  long,  limp,  grey  garments.  I 
could  have  fancied  some  poor  soul,  bidden 
against  its  will  to  come  forth  from  the 
tomb,  looking  much  as  she  looked." 

Sir  Peter  stopped  abruptly  in  his  walk. 

"  Forlorn-looking,  pallid,  with  jet-black 
hair,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully.  <*  Dressed 
all  in  grey  too,  and  on  the  night  after  my 
birthday." 

All  Lance's  ugly  suspicions  of  Stubbs's 
double  dealing  at  Liverpool  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  substance  given  to  them. 

On  some  one  else's  ear  beside  Sir  Peter's 
the  minister's  narrative  had  fallen  with 
startling  effect*  Madge,  wrapped  in  her 
furs,  was  standing  in  the  parapet-balcony 
where  once  Miss  Shore  had  knelt,  address- 
ing her  piteous  prayer  for  mercy  to  the 
starlit  heavens.  Preparations  for  the 
journey  to  Spain  were  now  complete,  and 
on  that  very  afternoon,  Madge,  accom- 
panied only  by  her  maid,  intended  to  set 
forth.  She  was  standing  now  in  that 
balcony  of  painful  memories,  looking  her 
farewell  to  the  beautiful  landscape  tricked 
by  the  fitful  sunshine  into  .  a  transient 
semblance  of  a  summer  smile. 

"  Good-bjre,  you  dear  lanes,  where  Lance 
and  I  have  had  so  many  canters  together  1 
Good-bye,  dear  stream,  where  we  used  to 
fish  and  boat  through  the  summer  morn- 
ings! Good-bye,  dear  woods;  good-bye, 
dear  hills,"  she  was  saying  to  herself. 

Spain,  it  is  true,  might  own  to  landscapes 


far  more  magnificent  than  this ;  but  only 
between  the  bars  of  a  convent  window 
would  she  catch  glimpses  of  them,  and — 
this  it  was  that  would  take  the  colour  and 
glory  out  of  them  all — there  would  be 
nothing  of  Lance  in  them. 

Thus  her  thoughts  ran,  when  suddenly 
the  minister's  story,  summed  up  by  Sir 
Peter,  reached  her  ears,  and  forthwith  the 
landscape  became  a  blank  to  her,  and  her 
heart  seemed  to  stand  still,  as  she  leaned 
over  the  parapet  above  the  speakers  in 
intense  painful  eagerness  to  catch  what  was 
to  follow. 

Sir  Peter  was  eager  for  the  sequel  also. 
"What  was  she  charged  with,  tell  me — ^you 
did  not  let  her  go  to  prison  1 "  he  asked. 

"  I  put  the  first  of  your  questions  to  a 
man — a  dock  labourer,  who  followed  them," 
answered  Mr.  Parker.  "He  told  me  that 
she  had  made  a  most  determined  attempt 
to  commit  suicide  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  undjBr  repair  in  one  of  the  docks, 
and  that  it  was  only  by  the  merest  chance 
that  the  attempt  had  been  frustrated.  He 
had  remained  behind  on  this  steamer  till 
late  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  finish  some 
work,  and  by  main  force  had  held  the  girl 
back  from  her  attempt  to  jump  over  its  side 
into  the  basin—-—" 

There  came  a  low,  startled  cry  from  the 
balcony  at  this  moment ;  and,  before.  Sir 
Peter  had  time  to  realise  who  it  was  that 
stood  there,  Madge  was  beside  him  with 
clasped  hands  praying  for  the  finish  of  the 
story.  ''She  is  alive,  only  tell  me  that," 
she  prayed,  with  blanched  cheeks  .and 
quivering  lips. 

Mr.  Parker  looked  astonished.  "Did 
you  know  her — Etelka  Mclvor  ? "  he  asked. 
"  She  said  that  she  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
world." 

"She  is  alive,  only  teU  mo  ihatl" 
implored  Madge. 

"  Yes,  she  is  alive  and  in  safe  keeping. 
I  attended  the  next  day  at  the  police-court 
when  she  was  charged  with  the  attempt  at 
suicide.  No  friends  came  forward  to  daim 
her,  so  I  made  myself  known  to  the  magis- 
trate and  volunteered  to  charge  myself 
with  her  safe  keeping." 

Madge  leaned  against  the  stone  balus- 
trade of  the  terrace.  This  sudden  reprieve 
from  the  sentence  of  her  condemning  con- 
science was  almost  more  than  she  could 
bear. 

Stubbs's  story  then,  from  beginning  to 
end,  was  a  fabrication  i  The  chances  were 
that  the  man  or  his  confederate  had  traced 
the  girl  to  Liverpool,  and  had  there  lost 
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sight  of  her.  With  an  eye  to  a  com- 
fortable provision  for  himself  in  the  f ature, 
and  taking  it  for  granted  that  Jane  Shore 
wonld  never  again  make  her  appearance 
at  Upton,  he  had  then  fabricated  what 
seemed  to  him  a  fitting  end  to  the  tragio 
story,  and  one  most  likely  to  bring  about 
the  fulfilment  of  Madge'd  wishes — a  neces- 
sary condition  this  in  order  to  the  bringing 
about  of  the  aforesaid  comfortable  provision 
for  himself. 

The  insertion  of  the  false  statement  in 
the  Liverpool  newspaper  would  be  a  matter 
of  easy  accomplishment  to  him,  for  the 
double  reaKbn  tnat  such  sad  stories  were  pf 
daUy  occurrence  in  the  place,  and  that  his 
former  connection  with  the  Liverpool  Press 
made  ways  and  means  ready  to  his  hand. 

All  this  in  quick  succession  passing 
through  Madge's  brain,  and  coming  hand 
in  hand  with  her  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing, for  the  moment  deprived  her  of  the 
power  of  speech. 

It  was  not  so  with  Sir  Peter ;  his  ready 
exclamations  and  questions  flowed  in  a 
stream. 

'*  My  dear  sir,  this  is  good  news — I've 
not  had  better  for  many  a  day  past  1  Lance 

will  be  overjoyed " 

.  Here    he   broke   off,    and   looked    at 
Madge. 

"But  you  found  a  home  for  her,  of 
course  9 "  he  went  on,  cheerily,  after  a 
moment.  ''Now  tell  us  everything  that 
happened — all  you  found  out  about  her 
from  beginning  to  end." 

"  Yes,  I  found  a  home  for  her.  I  took 
her  first  of  all  to  the  wife  of  the  Wesleyan 
minister  whom  I  knew  intimately  in  Liver- 
pool A  worthy  woman  she  was,  with 
eleven  small  children,  and  neither  nurse  nor 
maid-servant  in  the  house.  Now  here  there 
will  be  plenty  of  occupation,  I  thought,  for 
the  young  lady. ,  If  she  has  a  kind  heart, 
and  is  grateful  for  her  rescue  from  death, 
she  will  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  help 
this  poor  Christian  mother  with  her  many 
burthens." 

Sir  Peter  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and 
presently  produced  from  a  lett^-ease  an 
indelible  pencil  and  a  telegraph-form,  two 
things,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  went  as 
regularly  into  his  pocket  every  morning  as 
his  purae  or  pocket-handkerchief. 

**  If  you'll  give  me  the  address  of  that 
worthy  woman,  I  think  I'll  send  Miss 
Shores— ah.  Miss  Mclvor,  I  mean — a  few 
words  of — of  congratulation  on " 

"  She  is  not  there  now,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Parker;  <<  and  if  you'll  allow  me  to  make 


the  suggestion,  she  is  not  in  the  frame  of 
mind  at  the  present  moment  to  appreciate 
congratulations,  however  kindly  intentioned 
they  may  be." 

Sir  Peter  looked  disappointed  as  he  put 
away  his  pencil ;  then  a  bright  idea  came 
to  him,  and  he  took  it  out  again  and  began 
scribbling  on  his  telegraph-form,  making  a 
writing-pad  of  his  letter-case. 

"Lance  will  be  glad  to  know,"  he 
muttered  half  to  himself. 

Madge  thought  her  ears  must  have 
played  her  false. 

'*  Lance  is  on  the  Mediterranean  1 "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  at  Liverpool.  Ab, 
you  didn't  know — there,  I've  let  it  out— it 
doesn't  much  matter.  He  altered  his  mind, 
I'm  glad  to  say — came  back  from  Mar- 
seilles, and  is  now  at  Liverpool  investigating 
— ah  well,  investigating — something  1" 

Madee  needed  no  farther  telliog.  In  a 
flash  of  thought  she  pictured  Lance  at  his 
dreary  work  at  Liverpool  —  searching 
grave  records  perhaps,  hearing  a  hundred 
sad  stories  in  order  to  prove  one  false.  She 
pictured  the  rush  of  joy  which  Su  Peter's 
telegram  would  bring  to  him  at  his  hope- 
less task. 

« Let  me  send  it,"  she  pleaded,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  old  gentleman's  arm.  "I 
should  like  it  to  go  signed  with  my  nape." 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  one  who  had 
so  nearly  wrecked  the  man's  happiness  for 
him,  might  well  be  the  one  to  send  to  him 
the  glad  tidings  that  her  endeavours  had 
been  futile  as  well  as  misguided.  Her 
jnessage  was  a  brief  one  : 

''  She  is  not  dead.  Come  back  at  once. 
Madge." 


PIREWORK& 


Even  if  there  were  no  autumnal  fogs  in 
the  air,  and  no  signs  of  coming  winter,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  forgetting  the  ap- 
proach of  November.  A  whole  naonth 
beforeha;nd  there  beeins  a  scattered  fusillade 
of  squibs  and  crackers,  which  increases  in 
volume  and  intensity  as  the  famous  Fifth 
approaches.  And  what  more  evidence  do 
we  want  of  the  tenacity  with  which  tbo 
boy  of  {he  period  clings  to  the  favourite 
festival  of  those  other  boys,  his  predeces- 
sors, who  have  handed  oown  to  hifflthe 
tradition  of  Guy  Fawkes's  Day,  and  of  ^  his 
resolve  in  turn  to  transnat  these  traditions 
unimpaired  to  future  generations  f  Not 
that  the  love  of  the  bright  coruscations 
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and  thunderiiig  bangs  of  our  favoiirite 
fireworks  is  confined  to  boys.  Their  sisters 
watch  the  display,  ensconced  behind  the 
window  cartains,  with  equal  delight,  and 
the  elder  members  of  the  famUy  are  jost 
as  mach  interested  as  the  rest 

With  the  preliminary  detonations  of  the 
approaching  festival  soandiig  in  the  ears, 
the  question  of  "whence  come  the  enor- 
mous supplies  of  fireworln  that  still  hardly 
keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and  how  are 
they  madef "  seemed  to  invite  solution; 
and  thus  a  fine,  sunny  morning,  of  what  it 
was  happily,  in  the  present  instance,  a  libel 
to  call  chiU  October,  found  us  on  the  way 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  establishment  of  one 
of  the  great  masters  of  the  pyrotechnic  art 

The  pleasant  heights  of  Norwood  and 
Oipsy  mil  look  down  upon  us ;  the  Crystal 
Palace,gleams  proudly  from  its  command- 
ing eminence ;  and  all  about  are  new  streets, 
new  villas,  new  rows  of  shops  contending 
for  possession  of  the  soil  with  fields  and 
hedgerows.  Had  we  come  this  way  but 
yesterday  we  should  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  a  stream  of  eager  sportsmen 
bound  for  Croydon  Bacecourse ;  but  to-day 
the  tranquillity  is  profound*  The  men 
and  youths  are  all  gone  to  their  daily 
employment;  the  children  are  at  school; 
the  wives  and  maids  are  busy  about 
household  matters.  There  is  hardly  a 
soul  stirring  upon  the  street,  who  can  be 
asked  to  point  out  the  way. 

But  the  factory  is  close  at  hand  after 
all — a  side  street  leads  up  to  a  continuous 
wooden  paling,  too  high  to  be  peeped  over 
by  the  curious ;  and  in  the  paling  there  is 
a  wicket-gate  defended  by  sundry  warn- 
ing notices  as  to  penalties  incurred  by 
trespassers,  and  a  friendly  admonition  to 
"Beware  of  the  Dog."  The  dog  is  not  a 
myth,  we  can  hear  him  bark,  and  his 
voice  proclaims  him  a  big  one. 

It  will  have  been  evident  to  the  most 
careless  observer — taking  into  considera- 
tion the  locality  and  the  nearness  of  the 
Crystal  Palace — ^that  the  works  in  ques- 
tion can  belong  to  none  but  the  famous 
pyrotechnists,  Messrs.  Brock  and  Co.,  and 
a  board  upon  the  gateway  confirms  the 
fact  There  is  nothuig  obtrusive  about  a 
firework  factory ;  but  we  may  find  that 
there  is  "  that  withm  that  passeth  show." 

The  first  preliminary  is  to  be  seated  by 
a  blazing  fire  in  the  counting-house,  where 
a  number  of  clerks  are  calling  over  invoices 
and  posting  ledgers ;  and  the  next  step  is 
into  the  private  office  of  the  heads  of  the 
firm,  where   the  representative  of  seven 


generations  of  skilful  and  successful  pyro- 
technists sits  in  his  armchair  with  an  array 
of  telephone  disks  before  him,  and  regu- 
lates the  march  of  his  corps  d'arm^e. 

The  great  works  of  the  year  are  over, 
indeed — the  f^tes  and  displays,  where  figure 
immense  views  and  set  pieces  all  to  be  writ 
in  flame,  with  gigantic  wheels,  rockets, 
shells,  fire  clouds  and  golden-rain  all  per- 
forming their  functions ;  but  the  work  of 
preparation  is  always  going  on;  and  now 
the  day  of  small  things  has  come,  and  the 
di£Ferent  branches  of  the  works  are  actively 
at  work  in  supplying  the  demand  for  the 
all-important  festival  of  the  Fifth. 

Another  establishment  at  Haroldswood, 
near  Bomford,  is  exclusively  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  minor  fireworks, 
the  demand  for  which  goes  on  continually 
increasing.  The  more  boys,  the  more  fire- 
works ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  supply  of  either. 

And  now,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
courteous  manager  of  the  works,  we  start 
on  our  journey  of  exploration.  The  big 
dog,  who  proves  to  be  a  fine  St  Bernard, 
wags  his  tail  in  a  pacific  manner — ^if  not 
like  St  Kiniaa,  "friendly  to  strangers," 
he  has  no  antipathy  to  persons  properly 
introduced.  If  there  are  no  architectural 
beauties  about  the  firework  manufactory, 
the  aspect  of  things  is  nevertheless  singular 
and  surprising.  Here  stretches  a  prairie 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a  level 
meadow,  some  seventy  acres  in  extent, 
dotted  over  with  low  buQdings  and  sheds, 
all  connected  by  narrow  tracks  formed  of 
a  single  plank,  with  a  tramway  meander- 
ing here  and  there;  and  overhead  wires 
establishing  telephonic  connection  with  the 
different  buildings.  Each  shed  is  separated 
by  a  space  of  at  least  twenty  yards  from 
any  of  its  neighbours,  and  the  magazines, 
where  the  more  explosive  mixtures  are 
stored,  are  visible  only  as  grassy  hillocks  ; 
their  contents  being  stored  underground 
out  of  the  reach  of  casual  conflagrations. 

Although  a  place  of  busy  industry,  it  is 
surprising  what  a  stillness  reigns  over  the 
scene.  No  voices  are  heard ;  no  clang  and 
clatter  of  machinery.  There  is  a  gentle 
hum  from  the  engine-house,  but  that  is 
only  audible  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. And  although  there  are  several 
hundreds  of  people  at  work  in  the  various 
buildings,  there  are  not  more  than  three  or 
four  together  anywhere.  Each  little  hut 
carries  a  board  at  the  entrance  setting  forth 
themaximumweightofcombustiblesa3^owed 
within  it,  and  the  number  of  workers  who 
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may  be  employed  there.  In  the  sheds 
where  the  more  daagerous  operations  are 
oarried  on,  only  one  man,  perhaps,  is 
allowed  to  work.  All  thb  isolation  may 
induce  taciturnity  on  the  part  of  the 
employes,  but  it  does  not  teem  to  affect 
their  spirits,  for  everybody  looks  rather 
cheerful  and  "  chirpy  "  than  otherwise^ 

But  to  begin  wiUi,  there  are  processes 
which  inrolTe  not  an  atom  of  danger,  and 
where  the  elaborate  precautions,  necessary 
in  other  parts  of  the  works,  can  be  ex- 
pensed with.  There  is  paper,  for  instance, 
which,  apart  from  its  connection  with  pens 
and  ink,  cannot  be  considered  a  dangerous 
material,  and  paper  in  one  form  or  another 
forms  the  outer  coTcring  of  almost  eyery 
description  of  firework.  And  in  the  paper- 
room  we  have  every  description  of  material, 
from  the  thinnest  and  toughest,  to  the 
heaviest;  from  tissue-paper  to  mill-board. 
Here  also  are  a  machine  and  an  operator 
cutting  up  ream  after  ream  into  the  proper 
sizes;  it  may  be  for  cases  for  halfpenny 
squilM,  or  for  half-a-crown  rockets;  but, 
anyhow,  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  paper 
cases  as  there  are  of  fireworks.  The  most 
imposing  in  appearance  of  these  cases  are 
designed  for  a  firework  known  as  Jack-in- 
the-bocc,  «nd  are  formed  of  many  folds  of 
thick  mill-board,  and  of  a  capacity  to 
hold  a  perfect  magazine  of  <»ackers. 
Mortars,  dso,  are  made  of  paper;  mortars 
for  discharging  those  shells  which  burst  in 
the  air  and  frizzle  into  a  thousand  jets  of 
fiame — ^not  that  these  paper  mortars  are 
used  in  the  grand  displays,  but  iron  ones, 
of  which  we  shall  say  more  anon. 

Another  building  contains  the  paper-case 
makers,  boiBy  with  paste  and  cores  of  various 
sizes  in  wood  and  brass ;  and  this  business 
of  making  and  rolling  the  eases  employs  a 
number  of  female  hands — ^hands  which 
work  with  such  skill  and  dexterity  that 
squib  loases,  with  their  coloured  trimmings 
— so  attcaotive  to  the  eye  of  youth — ^spring 
into  existeiice  as  it  were  with  a  touch. 

A  rocket  must  have  its  case ;  but  what 
would  it  be  without  its  stick  f  And  in  the 
making  of  rodket- sticks,  there  is  here  a 
considerable  industry.  Here  is  the  car- 
penter's shop  piled  with  baulks  of  timber 
that  have  been  cut  into  convenient  planks, 
Mid  a  circular  saw  is  at  work,  cutting  these 
planks  into  strips  of  the  exact  size  and 
weight  required.  In  other  days  the  rocket 
was  attached  to  its  stick  with  string,  and 
would  sometimes  burst  from  its  ligatures, 
and  leave  its  tail  behind  it;  the  stick  being 
to  the  rocket  what  its  taU  is  to  the  bird. 


and  deprived  of  it  the  projectile  becomes 
erratic,  waltzing  round  and  round  and 
probably  dearing  tbs  decks  of  its  adnuiers. 
Under  the  present  system,  a  hollow  paper 
ease  forms  part  of  the  rocket,  and  the  end 
of  the  stick,  having  been  first  placed  in  a 
vevdving  cutter,  which  rounds  it  ta  the 
exact  size,  is  fitted  into  the  case  and 
secured  by  a  transverse  pin  which  holds 
everything  ti^^t. 

Above  the  carpenter's  shop  is  the  lathe- 
room,  where  turners  are  at  work  turning 
the  centre  of  wheels,  and  this  part  of  the 
establishment  looks  like  a  toyshop  with 
hundreds  of  cart-wheels  and  curious  devices 
in  turnery  ware ;  but  all  are  for  the  service 
of  the  Fire  Bang,  to  take  their  places  in 
some  set-piece,  where  maroons,  and  gerbs, 
and  tourbillons  chase  each  other  in  f  ai^astic 
fiery  drdes.  Then  thtf  e  is  the  milking  of 
pill-boxes,  thousands  of  pill-boxes,  to  be 
afterwards  filled  not  witii  nauseous  doctor's 
stu£P,  but  with  the  composition  of  these 
brilliant  coloured  fires,  which  are  destined 
to  make  our  back  gardens  glow  like  bowers 
of  Eden  in  the  midst  of  November  gloom. 

And  now  we  are  under  the  ardrad  root  of 
the  great  stordiouse,  where  are  stacked  a 
host  of  appliances  for  the  grand  school  of 
pyrotedmy — ^the  great  latticed-lrainea  on 
which  are  set  up  the  outlines  of  the 
fiery  pictures,  such  as  are  shonfn  weekly 
during  the  season  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
outlines  that  are  traced  out  in  strips  of 
cane,  whidi  support  the  cases  of  Tarious 
coloured  fifes. 

And  here  is  the  studio  of  the  artist 
of  the  estaUtshment,  the  designer  of 
the  great  pieces  of  the  battles,  sieges, 
triumphs;  of  the  fire  fountains  and  re- 
volving stars ;  of  the  flowera  that  as  they 
fade  blossom  again  in  still  more  glowing 
form.  A  snug  room  is  the  artist's,  where 
he  is  at  work  with  his  coadjutor,  where  die 
walls  are  hung  with  old  prmts  of  the  great 
firework  displays  of  old  times;  such  as 
that  given  at  the  Peace  of  Byswick,  or  the 
still  more  famous  display  at  the  wedding 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, which  ended  in  a  great  panic  and  loss 
of  lifo,  iui  Dumas  describes  it,  a  true  if  evil 
presage  of  the  future  of  the  Royal  pair. 
Then  there  was  a  great  dinilay  in  Saint 
James's  Paik  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
and  otheis  of  more  recent  date — tne 
"  peace"  fireworks  of  1856,  for  instance — 
are  they  not  to  be  found  reproduced  in 
those  big  volumes  of  the  <*  Illustrated '' 
and  <'  Graphic,"  that  adorn  the  shelves  of 
the  studio  1  And  among  these  will  be  found 
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many  great  dii^lays,  given  by  the  firm  we 
are  Tisiting  in  India,  at  the  Prince  of 
Wa  Ws  viiit,  and  again  at  the  proclamation 
of  the  Queen  as  fimpress ;  a  fine  display 
at  Philaddphia  Oentennialy  in  1876 ;  and 
many  ofiwrs. 

Since  1865,  there  have  been  the  summer 
displays  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  and  two 
of  the  finest  shows  of  recent  times  were 
given  by  Messrs.  Brock  at  Lisbon,  the  first 
on  the  marriage  of  the  Grown  Prince,  when 
the  whole  Poitognese  Fleet  was  illuminated 
by  the  firm,  when  the  Tagos  was  all  ablaze 
iniih  light,  and  iixe  shores  and  skies  seemed 
fitted  wi^  sparkling  firea  The  success 
of  tlib  f^  led  to  another  order  for  five 
thousand  ponnds  worth  of  fireworks  —  a 
large  order  this — ^to  celebiate  the  visit  of 
the  King  of  Sweden  to  Lisbon. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  great  mortar 
which  was  made  for  this  Lisbon  fdto,  a 
mortar  of  steel  banded  with  wrought  iron, 
which  carries  a  shell  twenty-five  inches  in 
diameter.  The  mortar  is  slung  upright  on 
wheels,  uid  was  driven  over  London  Bridge 
on  its  way  to  the  docks,  a  man  standing 
infidde  and  driving  the  team.  It  attracted 
considerable  attention,  as  might  be  guessed, 
as  one  of  the  queerest  vehicles  tmit  ever 
crossed  the  bridge.  This  mortar  has  never 
been  fired  at  a  public  fdte  in  England — the 
Orystal  Palace  people  are  afraid  for  their 
glass,  for  the  contents  of  the  enormous 
shell— -it  canies,  with  a  charge  of  three 
pounds  of  powder,  to  a  height,  of  seme 
tiiree  hundred  feet — spreads  over  nearly 
an  acre  of  sky  spaca  It  was  fired  ex- 
perhnentally  not  long  ago  on  Groydon 
lUcecourae  in  the  daytime,  and  the  effect 
was  most  curious.  The  doud  of  gerbs 
whistUng  about  in  the  air,  shut  out  the 
l^ht  of  day 

Like  Bome  huRicaae  eclipM 
Of  the  sun. 

Birds  flew  hither  and  thiljier  in  tenor, 
and  a  hare  leapt  from  her  form  and  ran 
blindly  to  and  fro.  But  at  night !  Well, 
when  the  big  mortar  is  discharged  at 
night  with  its  twenty-five  inch  shell,  may 
we  be  there  to  see  I 

Then  there  is  a  whole  park  of  artillery 
of  a  smaller  calibre,  stacked  about  the 
place.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the  whole 
available  "siege  train"  numbers  some 
eleven  hundred  guns  of  di£ferent  calibres — 
none  of  tiiem  adapted,  however,  for  human 
slaughter,  but  destined  to  enliven  man- 
kind with  brilliant^  hamdess  *'fettx  de 
joiel'' 

Proceeding   on   our  way,  we  are  led 


further  into  the  labyrinth  of  wooden 
track-ways,  leading  to  the  carefully-isolated 
sheds,  where  operations  classed  as  dangerous 
are  carried  on.  The  danger  is  one  of 
degree ;  for  it  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
firework  compositions,  that,  although  highly 
inflammable,  they  are  not  violently  ex- 
plosive. Gunpowder,  indeed,  is  but 
sparingly  used,  both  for  the  indispensable 
bangs,  and  also  for  impelling  and  scattering 
charges  of  more  choice  combustibles.  Thus 
the  danger  is  rather  of  rapid  conflagratian 
than  explosion ;  and  from  the  small 
quantities  of  explosives  allowed  in  each 
workshop,  when  flres  occur,  as  they  will 
sometimes,  their  efiects  are  limited  to  one 
small  area^  and  they  rarely  result  in 
serious  damage  to  person  or  property. 
Still,  mixing  fireworks  is  not  exactly  like 
mixing  puddings  ;  and  the  precautions 
enforced  by  the  Government,  as  well  as 
those  insisted  on  by  the  firm,  are  very 
detailed  and  strict. 

Here  is  a  hut,  where  three  young  women 
are  loading  squibs,  with  a  tray  of  com- 
position before  them.  They  wear  a  sort 
of  uniform  of  blue  serge,  which  is  redly 
very  pretty  and  becoming.  Pockets  are 
not  allowed  for  either  sex :  they  might  con- 
tain matches  and  pipes  in  one  case,  or 
scissors  and  needles  in  the  other.  Any- 
thing of  iron  or  steel  is  rigorously  tabooed. 
The  wooden  pathways  are  swept  clear  of 
grit  The  workshops  are  lined  with 
varnished  wood,  fastened  wiUi  copper  nails. 
Dust  and  cobwebs  are  strictly  banished. 
The  precautions  against  fire  are  simple,  and 
yet  effective.  Outside  every  hut  stand  as 
many  fire-buckets  as  there  are  woikpeoi^e 
employed  within.  On  the  alarm  of  fire 
every  one  seizes  his  or  her  bucket  and 
hurries  to  the  scena  The  fire  is  sure  to 
be  sharp,  but  short,  and,  by  the  time  a  hose 
could  be  got  into  play,  the  necessity  for  it 
would  have  ceased. 

Altogether  there  are  some  hundred  of 
these  little  buQdings  scattered  about — ^like 
some  settlement  in  the  backwoods — ^all 
provided  with  double  swing-doors,  which 
are  carefully  padlocked  when  the  work- 
people leave.  Here  is  (me  where  a  man 
works  alone,  engaged  in  mixing  com- 
position which  he  rubs  with  a  brush 
Idirough  a  sieve  of  copper  wire.  Then 
there  are  men  banging  away  with  wooden 
mallets  on  copper  ramrods,  loading  rockets, 
perhaps,  or  Boman  candlea  And  here  are 
magazines,  with  trays  of  composition  just 
oome  from  the  drying-shed,  stars  for 
rockets,  cut  up  in  little  cubes,  like  sweet- 
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meate,  coloured  fires  of  all  kindf ,  and  the 
materials  for  the  beaatifal  golden -rain. 
The  fine  downpours  of  golden-rain  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  by  the  way,  cover  a  spacCi 
we  are  told,  five  hondred  feet  wide,  and  a 
hundred  feet  high. 

Bat  as  far  as  numbers  go,  the  making  of 
squibs  cairies  the  day.  How  many  huts 
are  occupied  by  the  patient  girls  in  blue 
we  should  be  afraid  to  say,  but  wherever 
we  go  they  are  hard  at  work,  filling, "  chok- 
ing, "  dubbing,"  *'  bouncing."  As  fast  as 
these  are  finished,  they  are  collected,  tied  in 
dozens,  and  stored  away  in  the  magaeines. 
As  fast  as  one  magazine  receives  its  com- 
plement, another  is  opened.  And  then 
there  are  the  service  magazines,  where  the 
fireworks  of  all  kinds  are  collected.  Here, 
besides  the  more  familiar  sorts,  we  have 
**  Mines  of  Serpents,"  '*  Italian  Streamers," 
«' Chinese  Flyers,"  "Golden  Pots,"  "Jewel 
Fountains,"  and  "Wheels"  of  every  de- 
scription arranged  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  myriad  dealers^  who,  as  the 
"  Fifth "  approaches,  become  more  and 
more  clamorous  for  supplies.  Behind 
these  again  is  the  British  boy  who  has 
been  saving  up  his  pocket-money  for  weeks, 
perhaps  investing  it  in  a  firework  club,  and 
who  in  a  few  weefcs'  time  will  contemplate, 
with  a  kind  of  proud  regret^  the  spent  and 
exploded  cases  as  they  lie  strewn  about 
lawns  and  garden-paths,  about  courts  and 
alleys,  and  over  wide  ranges  of  the  damp 
and  silent  fields. 

We  wrote  British  boy ;  but  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  English,  for  the  Scotch 
scarcely  celebrate  Guy  Fawkes  Day  at  all. 
They  expand  a  little  into  fireworks  on 
New  7eax's  Day.  But  the  Scotch  boy  is 
not  for  squibs  like  his  brother  over  the 
border.  Perhaps  he  has  not  so  much 
pocket-money.  Perhaps  he  has  an  inborn 
distaste  to  the  "banging"  of  "saxpences." 
Nor  has  the  fifth  of  November  celebration 
taken  much  root  in  the  colonies  English 
settlers  may  burn  their  powder  as  usual, 
but  it  is  more  in  memory  of  the  old 
country  than  of  Guy  Fawkes.  And,  indeed, 
on  every  side  the  old  memory  of  the  cele- 
bration has  died  away,  and  is  nothing  but 
a  jolly  youthful  f^te  which  anybody  might 
join  in.  Here  is  the  Guy  Fawkes  of 
to-day,  as  we  see  him  in  the  bright  hand- 
bills of  the  firework  shops,  no  longer  a 
fierce  conspirator,  but  a  gay  and  jovial 
scarecrow,  his  peaked  hat  stuck  full  of 
rockets  and  pin  wheels,  bunches  of  squibs 
stick  out  of  his  coat-sleeves,  and,  with  his 
dark  lanthom  and  his  lighted  match,  he  i 


sits  doubled  up  alongside  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, whUe  the  straw  of  his  stuffing 
oozes  out  of  his  dilapidated  navvy  boots. 

And  now  we  have  seen  almost  all  there 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  firework  factory,  except 
the  laboratory,  and  that  is  only  opened 
when  experiments  are  actually  going  on. 
But|  stay;  there  is  another  important 
branch  of  the  business  of  a  more  utilitarian 
character.  This  is  the  manufacture  of 
signal  rockets,  and  other  lights  for  the 
mercantile  marine.  The  rockets  are  made 
of  great  power,  and  they  are  provided  with 
a  self-lighting  apparatus,  which  renders 
the  shipmaster  independent  of  any  match, 
or  extraneous  source  of  fire.  There  is  also  a 
capital  flare  for  use  in  fishing-boats,  chiefly 
trawlers,  both  for  signalling  and  to  give 
warning  of  their  whereabouts  to  approach- 
ingvessels;  and  thishas  a  safe  and  ingenious 
plan  of  self-lighting,  which  is  the  subject 
of  a  patent. 

Altogether,  as  the  result  of  our  visit,  it 
is  pleasant  to  find  that  in  matters  pyro- 
technic, England  holds  her  own,  and  some- 
thing more  than  her  own;  for  foreign 
showmen  are  often  obliged  to  have 
resort  to  our  Eoglish  pyrotechnists  when 
native  resources  are  insofficient  for  f^tes 
on  a  large  scala  From  India  come  orders 
from  the  great  Rajahs;  from  Australia, 
from  public  bodies,  and  the  rich  generally ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  a  branch  of  this  firm 
established  in  Melbourne  to  supply  the 
demand.  And  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
general  is  often  a  customer  for  English 
fireworks  Ciiina,  indeed,  sends  us  fire- 
works; but  only  those  absurd  little  crackers, 
valued  mainly  for  their  cheapness,  which 
come  over  at  the  firework  season.  We  have 
just  seen  a  case  of  them,  packed  in  quaint 
boxes  like  tea-cases.  But  in  every  other 
way  the  Chinese,  in  spite  of  their  thousands 
of  years  of  experience,  have  nothing  to 
teach  us,  but  everything  to  learn. 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 


^  "  More  skilful  in  all  points  of  naviga- 
tion than  any  that  ever  was  before  his 
time,  in  his  time,  or  since  his  death ;  of  a 
perfect  memory,  very  great  observation, 
eloquent  by  nature,  skUful  in  artillery, 
expert  and  apt  to  let  blood  and  give 
physics  unto  his  people  according  to  the 
climate.  He  was  of  low  stature,  strong 
limbs,  broad-chested,  round-headed,  brown 
hair,  full-bearded;  his  eyes  large,  and 
round,  and  clear ;  well-favoured,  fair,  and 
of  a  cheerful  countenance." 
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Thus  Stow  described  him.  *'  A  man  fear- 
fal  to  the  King  of  Spain" ;  a  '*  Ijme  of  the 
devil,"  aa  the  Spaniards  themselves  called 
him  j  but  to  the  English,  the  champion  of 
their  conntry  and  religion ;  a  man  tme  to 
his  word,  merciful  to  those  under  him,  but 
brooking  no  liberties,  and  hating  nothing 
80  much  as  idleness. 

Of  the  several  conflicting  accounts  of  his 
birthplace,  parentage,  and  early  life,  we 
give  the  most  probable  and  most  widely- 
accepted,  without  mention  of  the  others. 
Drake,  then,  was  born,  1540,  of  a  Devon- 
shire family,  connected  with  the  Drakes  of 
Aeh,  whose  crest^  an  eagle  displayed,  Drake 
wore  in  preference  to  the  one  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Qaeen.  Robert^  his  father, 
was  probably  brother  to  one  John  Drake 
of  Esmouth,  a  merchant  distinguished  for 
his  energy  and  success. 

In  his  preface  to  "Drake  Revived"(1626), 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Bart.,  nephew  to  the 
great  seaman,  tells  us  that  the  father  was 
forced,  whether  on  account  of  religious 
persecution  is  doubtful,  to  fly  from  Devon- 
shire to  Kent,  "there  to  inhabit  in  the 
hull  of  a  ship,  wherein  many  of  his  younger 
sons  were  born.  He  had  twelve  in  all." 
These  sons  did  not  belie  their  name,  but 
took  quite  naturally  to  the  water,  and  most 
of  them  died  at  sea. 

At  an  early  age,  Drake  was  apprenticed 
to  the  master  of  a  small  lugger ;  and  so 
diligent  and  dutiful  was  he  that  the  master, 
dying  childless,  left  him  the  bark.  But 
such  a  petty  trade  did  not  long  fit  a  man 
of  his  temper ;  his  mercantile  and  adven- 
turous spirit  urged  him  to  occupations  and 
cUmates  where  greater  and  more  rapid 
profits  might  be  got.  So,  in  1567,  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  his  kinsman,  John 
Hawkins,  the  slave-trader — not  a  creditable 
vocation  to  modern  minds,  albeit  then  it 
was  an  honourable  calliDg  enough,  and 
Hawkins  earned  his  well-known  crest  of  a 
negro's  head  chained,  by  following  it.  This 
enterprise,  seemingly  the  only  occa&ion  on 
which  D.ake  was  concerned  in  the  slave  trade, 
failed,  for  the  Spaniards  set  upon  them  at 
San  Juan  de  Lua,  the  "Judith,"  of  which 
Drake  had  command,  and  the  "  Minion," 
in  which  Hawkins  sailed,  being  the  only 
ships  that  escaped.  When,  in  the  spring 
of  1569,  he  reached  England,  Drake  was 
straightway  sent  up  to  town  to  report  the 
ill-success  of  the  expedition  to  Cecil,  Lord 
Barghley,  the  Secretary,  and  thus  began 
his  introductions  to  the  great,  which  was  a 
matter  of  importance  to  a  pushing,  business- 
like adventurer.  Drake  now  swore  revenge 


on  the  whole  Spanish  nation ;  but  first,  of 
course,  he  must  get  compensation  for  his 
losses ;  and  finding  that  nothing  could  be 
got  out  of  Spain,  by  the  Qaeen's  letters  or 
otherwise,  he  resolved  to  help  himself. 
The  secret  of  his  success  lies  in  the  cool- 
ness and  caution  with  which  bis  sudden 
attacks  were  thought  out,  as  is  well  illus- 
trated by  his  behaviour  on  this  occasioa 

For  he  made  a  couple  of  voyages  to 
reconnoitre  and  to  get  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, and,  having  got  this,  he  thereupon, 
with  good  deliberation,  resolved  on  a  third 
voyage  with  intent  to  land  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  and  sack  the  granary  of  the  Spaniards' 
golden  harvest  In  May,  1572,  the  ex- 
pedition sailed  from  Plymouth,  and,  after 
sundry  adventures,  the  crew  landed  at 
their  destination,  and  put  the  Spanish 
enemy  to  flight  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in 
which  Drake  received  a  severe  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  a  most  unlucky  wound.  For 
when  they  came  to  the  treasure  -  house, 
where  was  great  store  of  pearls,  jewels, 
and  gold,  after  encouraging  his  men,  who 
were  somewhat  backward,  and  "  muttered 
of  the  forces  of  the  town,"  he  ordered  the 
door  to  be  broken  open,  but  as  he  stepped 
forward  to  keep  back  the  crush,  ''his  speech, 
and  sight,  and  strength  failed  him,  and  he 
began  to  faint. ''  For  fear  of  discourage- 
ment to  his  crew  he  had  kept  his  wound 
secret  till  this  fainting  betrayed  it,  and 
so  dismayed  the  already  disheartened 
men  that  they  forcibly  carried  their 
leader  down  to  the  boats,  and  returned  to 
their  ships  treasureless.  Thus  did  Drake's 
untimely  swoon  baffle  his  hope  and  in- 
tention, of  emptying  *Hhe  Treasure  of  the 
World."  However,  for  treasure  he  had 
come,  and  toeaaure  he  meant  to  have,  or 
(as  he  looked  on  it)  lawful  compensation 
from  Heaven's  enemies.  So,  after  much 
hardship  and  loss  of  life,  rendered  more 
bitter  to  Drake  by  the  death  of  two 
brothers,  leaving  the  sick  behind  and  a 
few  sound  to  tend  them,  he  landed  with 
only  eighteen  men  and,  joined  by  some 
friendly  natives,  set  off  across  the  isthmus. 

It  was  on  this  march  that  he  climbed 
that  high  tree  whence  he  sighted  the  two 
oceans,  and  so  carried  away  was  he  by  his 
enthusiasm  that  he  "besought  Almighty 
God  of  his  goodness  to  give  him  life  and 
leave  to  sail  once  in  an  English  ship  in  that 
sea."  His  prayer  was  granted.  Wonderful 
enthusiasm,  and  pluck,  and  energy  he  must 
have  needed,  for  hitherto  he  had  failed  in 
his  enterprises ;  great  skill,  too,  in  keeping 
his  hold  over  the  spirits  of  his,  naturally 
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at  timefli  weary  and  disheartened  crew. 
Twice  more  lack  went  against  them.    On 
one  occasion  the  untimely  drunkenness 
of  a  man  robbed  them  of  a  rich  treasore 
carayan.    However,  they  sacked  Venta  de 
Cms,  and  after  exceeding  great  tofl,  with 
little  to  show,  they  returned  to  their  one 
ship,  the  "  Pasha,''  for  they  had  scuttled 
the  "Siran"  to  increase  their  land  force. 
Another  time  they  intercepted  three  cara- 
yans  carrying  in  all  thirty  tons  of  silver, 
of  which  they  took  away  what  they  could, 
and  buried  the  rest;  but  before  they  could 
get  back  it  had  been  discovered  and  re- 
taken.    So  they  returned  to  the  Atlantic 
coast ;  but,  lo  I  their  boats  were  missing. 
A  long  raft  was  made,  and  off  they  went 
to  hunt  up  the  boats,  which,  after  much 
risk,  they  found ;  and  then  after  bidding 
a  gratefal  farewell  to  their  native  allies, 
they  got  back  to  their  ships,  and  with  a  fair 
wind  ran  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  Scilly 
Isles  in  twenty-three  days.    They  arrived 
at  Plymouth  on  August  the  ninth,  1573, 
during  sermon-time,  when  "the  news  of 
Drake's  return  did  so  speedily  pass  over 
all  the  churchi  and  surpass  their  minds 
with  desire  and  delight  to  see  him,  that 
very   few   or   none    remained  with    the 
preacher,  all  hastening  to  see  evidence  of 
Heaven's  love  and  blessing  towards  our 
Gracious  Qaeen  and  countiy."     Notwith- 
standing the  several  blows  of  ill-luck,  the 
expedition  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  had  sailed  to  the  Indies. 

Drake  now  joined  Walter  Devereux, 
first  Earl  of  Essex,  in  Ireland.  It  seems 
that  he  had  but  little  interest  in  the  work ; 
for,  on  Essex's  deafth,  in  the  autumn  of 
1706,  he  threw  it  up,  and  got  ready  for 
another  voyage.  He  had  now  drawn  on 
him  the  notice  of  the  great,  and  had  even 
told  some  of  his  adventures  to  Elizabeth, 
who  doubtless  urged  him  to  further  enter- 
prise by  pleasant  but  guarded  speeches, 
and  by  exhibiting  a  hearty  interest  in  his 
exploits;  but  she  was  far  too  cautious  to 
expressly  command  him  to  further  under- 
takings  of  a  like  nature.  That  would  have 
amounted  to  open  declaration  of  the  war 
that  she  was  trying  by  all  her  arts  to  ward 
off  as  long  as  possible. 

In  this  next  expedition  be  was  joined 
by  John  Winter,  in  the  '<  Elizabeth,"  eighty 
tc«s,  and  by  three  smaller  vessels,  the 
*<Swan,"  the  "  Marigold,"  and  the  **  Chris- 
topher," while  he  mmself  commanded  in 
the  famous  ''PeUoan,"  alias  the  ''Golden 
Hind,"  of  one  hundred  ton&  It  is  note- 
worthy, as  a  sign  of  the  time%  that  this 


fleet  was  well  stored  with  provisions  for 
bodQy  and  mental  comfort,  and  with  rich 
furniture  and  ornaments  for  show,  ''where- 
by the  civility  and  magnificence  of  his 
native  country  might,  among  all  nations 
whithersoever  he  came,  be  the  more 
admired."  Drake  had  all  possible  luxuries, 
even  to  perftimes,  and  supped  and  dined 
off  silver  to  the  music  of  vIolinsL  It  was 
the  age  of  extravagant  display.  Money 
was  quickly  got,  and  as  quiddy  spent. 
Men  then  "  wore  a  manor  on  their  backs ; " 
and  even  Elizabeth,  who  seems  to  have 
been  thrifty  enough  in  many  Aings,  had 
some  three  thousand  robes.  Alarmists  had 
a  happily  unrealised  fear  that  such  reckless- 
ness and  luxury  would  soon  undermine  our 
English  hardiness,  and  brhig  poverty  on 
the  nation. 

The  squadron  left  Plymouth  onDecember 
the  thirteenth,  1577.  With  his  charac- 
teristic caution,  Drake  had  so  carefully 
concealed  the  destination  of  the  fleet,  that 
the  crew  thought  they  were  bound  for 
the  Mediterranean,  wfaOe  the  Spaniarda 
naturally  supposed  that  he  would  make  a 
second  descent  on  Nombre  de  Dios.  The 
Biver  Plate,  however,  was  his  real  aim. 
It  was  on  this  expedition  that  the 
unpleasant  Doughty  episode  occurred. 
Thomas  Doughty,  who  went  merely  as  a 
volunteer  and  personal  friend,  was  put  in 
command  of  a  Portaguese  ship  that  they 
fell  in  with.  In  a  few  days  he  was  accused 
of  appropriating  objects  of  value;  but 
Drake,  deeming  there  was  some  private 
grudge  under  the  charge,  merely  transferred 
Doughty  to  the  "  Pelican."  There,  how- 
ever, similar  complaints  were  brought 
against  him ;  so  Drake  had  to  depose  bim, 
and  sent  him  to  the  "  Swan  "  in  a  private 
capacity.  This  treatment  rankled  in 
Doughty's  mind,  and  he  seems  to  have 
tried  to  stir  up  mutiny.  The  details  are 
not  known ;  but  the  long  and  short  of  it 
was  that  at  Port  St  Julian  he  was  found 
guilty  and  executed.  Drake's  enemies 
seized  on  this  as  a  handle  against  him; 
but  the  fact  that  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  was  never  publicly  questioned 
tends  to  prove  that  the  sentence  was 
morally  and  legally  just  The  fleet  was 
now  reduced  to  three  ships,  for  the 
"  Swan  "  and  •'  Christopher  "  were  broken 
up  for  firewood  as  no  longer  seaworthy. 
Soon  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  one  only,  for, 
after  clearing  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a 
raging  storm  came  upon  them  and  swept 
them  down  south.  When  it  abatedrthe 
"Elizabeth"  was  lost  to  sigh^  and  no 
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rendezvous  had  been  fixed;   the  *'Mari- 

Sid''  they  had  seen  swamped,  and  all 
ndfllost. 

Not  even  now  had  this  Ulysses  of  the 
New  World  and  his  crew  rest.  For  they 
Isnded  at  the  island  of  Mocha  to  provision 
and  to  stretch  their  sea-cramped  limbs; 
bat  the  natives  fell  upon  them^  killed  two 
and  wounded  the  rest  of  the  company, 
Drake  getting  a  severe  hurt  in  the  face. 
Of  their  two  doctors,  the  *< Pelican's" 
doctor  was  dead,  and  the  other,  for  aught 
they  knew,  might  be  fathom-deep  in  the 
**  Marigold,"  and  ''  none  was  left  but  a  boy, 
whose  goodwill  was  more  than  any  skill  he 
had.''  Happily,  Drake  had  some  slight 
knowledge  of  surgery,  and  the  men  got 
wd.  He  took  no  revenge  on  the  natives, 
for  he  had  no  men  to  lose ;  moreover,  he 
^  saw  that  he  and  his  men  had  been  mistaken 
for  cruel  Spaniards,  whose  were  the  only 
white  faces  these  islanders  had  hitherto 
seen.  Therefore  he  nursed  the  greater 
wnAh  against  the  Spanish,  and  sailed  away 
to  Yalpuaisoi  where  he  helped  himself  to 
their  belongings. 

After  this,  having  tidings  of  a  ''  certain 
rich  ship,"  called  "Spitfire,"  he  fell  upon 
it,  and,  ''making  it  spit  silver,"  saUed 
away  with  much  booty.  Then,  after  beating 
fjiur  up  the  West  Coast^  on  account  of  still 
contrary  winds  he  was  forced  to  give  up 
his  cherished  hope  of  the  North- West 
Passage^  and  launched  out  into  the  Pacific. 
For  two  months  on  they  went,  till  they 
came  to  the  Pellew  Isles,  which  they  called 
the  Isles  of  Thieves ;  thence,  with  sundry 
Adventures  and  discoveries,  to  Java,  stick* 
ing  by  the  way  on  a  desperate  shoal  for 
twenty  honrs^  and  only  being  blown  o£f  by 
a  lucky  gust  of  wind.  Then,  rounding 
the  Gape,  Drake  reached  England  on  the 
twenty-sizth  of  September,  1580,  with  a 
rich  freight  and  the  renown  of  being  the 
first  Englishman  who  had  circumnavigated 
the  world. 

Enquiry  being  made  into  his  conduct, 
the  whole  ddp's  company,  save  another 
Doughty,  bore  witness  that  no  barbarity 
could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  The  plunder- 
ing they  admitted,  but  were  in  nowise 
ashamed  of.  This  Doughty  was  John,  the 
brother  of  Thomas,  and  was  present  at  his 
brother's  execution.  We  near  of  him 
again,  in  1583,  as  being  in  prison  on  a 
charge  of  negotiating  with  the  King  of 
Spain — ^who  had  set  a  price  on  Drake's 
head — ^to  kill  him  ''under  colour  of  his 
ownqtiarreL" 

There  were  still  many  to  ehoaour  against 


Drake  as  "the  master-thief  of  the  un- 
known world."  But  although  the  Qaeen 
hesitated  to  ackno^edge  his  services,  her 
holding  back  vras  a  question  of  policy 
rather  than  of  morality.  She  was  un- 
willing to  bredi  wiA  Spaia  She  had 
been  doing  her  best  to  avert  war  from 
her  own  sbores  by  playing  off  France 
against  Spain;  when'  that  railed,  by  her 
half-support  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by 
trusting  to  luck  and  to  her  powers  of 
mystification  and  dissimulation,  and  to 
l^e  extreme  caution  of  Philip. 

But  diploElkaey  was  powerless  to  avert 
the  war.  It  had  got  to  come ;  it  was  in 
the  ahr,  so  to  speak.  The  current  of  public 
opinion,  to  which  Elizabeth  knew  how  to 
yield  betimes,  was  dally  running  more 
strongly  for  war ;  and  already  Dr a^e,  and 
other  '*sea^ogs,f'  were  showing  her  that  the 
best  way  to  "  keep  it  out  of  our  own  gate," 
was  to  cripple  the  foe.  So,  wh&a.  it  was 
represented  that  the  treasure  Drake  had 
brought  back  was  enough  of  itself  to  carry 
on  the  war  for  seven  years,  she  answered 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  that  they  might 
blame  themselves  for  their  losses ;  that  the 
use  of  sea  and  unoccupied  land,  no  less 
than  of  air,  is  common  to  all;  that  she 
coidd  not  recognise  the  Pope's  right  to 
give  away  the  New  World.  On  the  fourth 
of  Aprili  1581,  she  knighted  Drake  on 
board  the  "  Oolden  Hind."  Nor  was  the 
famous  ship  that  ploughed  the  "furrow 
round  the  earth,"  unhonoured;  she  was 
long  preserved  at  Deptford  as  a  feasting 
and  holiday  resort,  till  she  fell  into  utter 
decay,  and  a  chair,  made  of  her  remnants, 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford. 
Five  years  of  well-earned  repose  were  now 
enjoyed  by  Drake,  who,  as  Mayor  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  1582,  showed  that  he  was  as 
useful  in  a  civil  as  in  a  warlike  capacity. 

Towards  the  end  of  1585,  he  was  at 
work  again.  Spain  laid  an  embargo  on 
English  ships  and  ^oods ;  whereupon  a  fleet 
of  twenty-five  sul,  which  Drake  com- 
mandedy  set  forth  to  make  reprisals,  with 
fuU  permission  and  assistance  from  the 
Queen,  though,  it  is  said,  she  intraded  to 
disavow  him  tf  convenient.  The  voyage 
was  a  sufficient  success :  San  Domingo  and 
Cartagena  were  taken  and  ransomed.  It 
was  on  this  voyage  that  Drake  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Virginian  colony,  and  was  besought 
by  the  colonisto  to  take  them  back.  It  is 
generally  thought  now  that  potetoes  and 
tobacco  came  over  with  them. 

Drake  retomed  in  the  middle  of  1586, 
but  had  no  long  rest;  for  three  months 
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after  we  find  him  in  the  Netherlands  trying 
to  concert  a  joint  naval  project.  The 
hostile  preparations  of  Spain  were  no 
secret,  though  as  yet  no  formal  declaration 
of  war  had  been  made.  Drake's  mission 
was  notaltogetheronfraitfnl — involonteers, 
recommendation,  and  goodwill 

Wilkes,  writing  to  Walsingham  from 
the  Ha^e  in  November,  1586,  says:  "If 
her  Maieety  shall  determine  that  Sir  Francis 
Drake  do  ventore  again  to  the  Indies,  it  is 
not  to  be  donbted  that  he  shall  have  some 
good  assistance  from  hence."  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  "  the  necessity  that  the  Qaeen's 
principal  enemy  be  attempted  that  way. 
If  he  may  enjoy  his  Indies  quietly,  he  will 
make  her  Majesty  and  these  coantries  soon 
weary  of  their  defence." 

In  the  spring  of  1087,  Drake  was  sent 
oat  in  command  of  a  strong  squadron  with 
orders  to  harass  the  King  of  Spain  in  his 
warlike  preparationa  Seven  days  after, 
the  Queen  practically  countermanded 
the  order  by  bidding  him  confine  his 
operations  to  the  capture  of  ships  on  the 
open  sea.  Luckily  these  orders  did  not 
reach  Drake,  though  one  wonders  what  his 
conduct  would  have  been  if  they  had,  for 
he  was  as  fearless  of  responsibility  as  of 
an  enemy.  So,  in  happy  ignorance, 
Drake  performed  that  well-known  '*  singe- 
ing of  the  Spanish  Kine's  beard."  Such 
an  insult,  it  was  felt,  comd  not  and  would 
not  be  overlooked ;  the  ciash  must  come 
speedily  now,  and  all  the  Captains  were 
agreed  that  their  one  chance  of  victory 
was  in  making  haste  so  to  maim  the 
Spaniards  as  to  prevent  all  possibility  of 
their  landing  anywhere  in  the  British 
Isles. 

A  few  repetitions  of  Drake's  last  exploit 
would  have  had  the  desired  result ;  but  in 
this  good  policy  they  were  thwarted  by  the 
Queen's  indecision  and  by  violent  storms ; 
so  that  the  Armada  had  time  to  be  repaired 
and  to  appear  jast  ^hree  hundred  years 
ago,  in  full  force  off  the  Lizard;  but, 
luckily  for  us,  under  bad  management 
The  tale  has  been  often  told ;  we  need  not 
do  more  here  than  just  mention  how 
Medina  Sidonia  might  have  penned  the 
English  in  Plymouth  Sound ;  how,  when  he 
found  Drake  and  Howard  had  joined, 
instead  of  stopping  to  fight  he  made 
straight  for  Calais,  in  the  hope  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  and  how 
'his  feathers  were  plucked  one  by  one'' 
on  the  way. 

Thence,  driven  panic-struck  by  fireshipe, 
he  was  brought  to  bay  off  Gravelines,  the 


chief  command  falling  to  Drake,  as  Howard 
was  somewhat  in  the  rear,  engaged  in  the 
capture  of  some  vessel  Even  when  beaten, 
the  foe  seemed  to  Dxake  "wonderfol 
great  and  strong."  But  they  were  utterly 
cowed,  and  Oquenda's  brave  retort  to 
Medina  Sidonia,  ''Let  others  talk  of  being 
lost,  your  Excellency  has  only  to  order  np 
fresh  cartridge,"  was  not  seconded,  and 
the  Spaniards  fled  home  by  way  x>f  the 
Orkneys. 

All  hope  of  Spain  repeating  her  attempt 
was  crushed  by  the  expedition  forreprisids 
that  the  Queen  sent  oat  in  the  spring  of 
1589.  The  shipping  provisions  at  Gonxnna 
were  destroyed ;  but  otherwise  the  voyage 
was  a  great  failure.  It  had  been  put  under 
the  divided  command  of  Drake  and  Sir 
John  Norris ;  it  was  victualled  in  the  same 
scanty  way  as  Uie  year  before ;  it  was  | 
marked  by  a  terrible  loss  of  life. 

Drake  now  again  enjoyed  a  few  yearn  of 
repose  before  taking  his  last  voyage.  In 
1593,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  Pljmonth, 
interesting  himself  in  the  water-supply  and 
fortifications  of  that  town,  building  flonr- 
mills,  and  otherwise  conducting  himself 
usefdly. 

At  the  end  of  1594,  the  Qaeen  ordered 
him  on  %  voyage  with  the  same  John 
Hawkins  with  whom  he  had  begnn  his 
career.  The  expedition  was  foreaoomed 
to  failure ;  for  it  was  not  ready  till  Angnst, 
1595,  and  by  then  the  Spaniards  had  got 
full  particulars  and  had  taken  the  needful 
precautions.  As  they  came  off  Porto  Bieo, 
Hawkins  died.  The  town  had  been  pnt 
in  a  state  of  defence ;  other  towns  they 
found  emptied  of  their  treasure,  so  they 
could  only  bum  them;  and  everywhere 
forts  and  batteries  blocked  their  way. 
Drake  was  nearly  worn  out  with  dysentery, 
and  that  vexation  proved  too  mach  for 
him.  He  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January,  1596.  

MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

You  wonder,  darling,  why  I  love 
These  late-blown  daisies  far  above 

The  wealth  of  summer  hours ; 
And  why,  since  roses  linger  yet, 
Although  with  autumn's  dewdrops  wet, 

I  wear  these  simple  flowers. 

Ah,  child  I  the  buds  that  blow  for  you 
By  spring  winds  shaken,  washed  with  ae^ 

From  summer's  tender  skies, 
Are  not  for  me.  I  cannot  wear 
The  rose  you  pluck  with  loving  care, 

The  lily  that  you  prize. 

I  had  ray  roses  long  ago;  ,    .  .    .  „. 

Fair  thornless  flowers,  that  filled  vrith  gm 
And  sweetness  all  my  heart. 
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I  had  my  lilies  white  and  gold, 
My  hands  were  full  as  hands  could  hold 
Of  joys  that  left  no  sin  art. 

But  lo  I  they  dropped,  the  roses  red 
That  love  had  bound  upon  my  head, 

With  bliss  that  seemed  divine ; 
And  dropped  my  lilies  gold  and  white, 
Fair  symbols  of  the  pure  delight 

That  was  so  surely  mine. 

Ah  child  !  I  lost  with  those  dear  flowers 
The  last  of  all  my  Rummer  hours ; 

I  turned  my  stricken  face, 
Like  Hezekiah,  to  the  wall ; 
Life's  autumn  leaves  were  swift  to  fall. 

And  winter  came  apace. 

My  roses  never  bloomed  again^ 
But  God  had  pity  on  my  pain, 

And  gave  me  in  their  stead 
Such  simple,  humble  flowers  as  these, 
Not  joy  of  heart,  but  poor  heart's  ease» 

And  I  was  comforted. 

In  lieu  of  love's  most  sacred  ends 
He  gave  good  work  to  make  amends. 

My  br^en  heart  to  bind ; 
For  close  heart-ties,  denied  to  me. 
He  gave  wide  sympathies  to  be 

A  link  to  human  kind. 

So  not  unhapp3r,  not  unblest, 
My  heart  is  waiting  for  its  rest— 

Tlie  sure  rest  that  remains ; 
And  as  the  years  go  softly  by, 
I  learn  to  count  with  equal  eye 

Life's  losses  and  its  gains. 

My  gathered  flowers  are  safe,  I  know« 
And  where  they  are,  I,  too,  shall  go — 

Ah,  love  !  your  teardrops  start  ? 
Nay,  see  my  purple  autumn  flowers. 
So  life  for  me,  in  all  its  hours, 

Hath  gold,  pure  gold,  at  heart  1 


A  DEAD  LETTER 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTa      PART  L 

Uncle  Andrew  Alison  was  not  an 
easy  or  a  pleasant  person  to  live  with. 
Audrey  and  I,  lus  two  nieces,  both  feared 
and  detested  him,  and  I  cannot  say  how 
truly  thankful  I  was  when  Duncan  Ferrars 
asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  Audrey  and  I 
had  lived  with  Uncle  Andrew  ever  since 
when,  in  my  seventh  year  and  Audrey's 
ninth,  our  father  had  died  in  Ganada-'first 
in  a  small  house  in  HoUoway,  then,  after 
our  uncle  grew  rich  and  was  knighted,  in 
a  large  house  in  Bedford  Square,  which 
was,  I  believe,  the  dullest  abode  in  all 
London. 

Oar  mother  had  died  soon  after  our 
father,  and,  as  Audrey  and  I  did  not  get 
on  well  together,  it  may  be  easUy  imagined 
that  a  good,  true-hearted  man's  love  — 
though  that  man  was  only  a  poor  struggling 
young  doctor — was  a  real  blessing  to  me. 

Uncle  Andrew  was,  I  have  often  heard, 
one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  influential 
railway  contractors  of  his  day.  He  and 
ray  father  had  started  in  business,  when 


they  were  both  youn^,  with  a  small  joint 
capital  which  had  gradually  grown  into  a 
colossal  fortune.  I  do  not  wonder  at  this, 
for  Uncle  Andrew  was  careful  of  money 
almost  to  miserliness.  Audrey  and  I  had 
a  small  allowance,  and  throughout  the 
whole  establishment  any  luxury  of  fur- 
niture, food,  or  culture,  was  sternly  for- 
bidden as  extravagance. 

How  my  father  had  bequeathed  his 
interest  in  the  business  he  had  helped 
to  build  up,  or  why,  in  default  of  a 
will,  some  legal  settlement  had  not  been 
made  on  our  behalf,  were  questions 
which  occurred  to  Duncan  and  me  more 
than  once  when  we  began  to  consider 
ways  and  means.  But  to  these  questions 
I  could  give  no  answer  at  all.  The  only 
person  who  might  have  thrown  some  light 
on  the  subject  was  my  mother's  cousin, 
Cyril  Holmes,  who  was  a  great  friend  of 
both  of  us,  but  especially  of  Audrey. 
However,  CyrU,  though  he  had  been  in  the 
employment  of  Alison  Brothers  for  many 
yean,  was  no  better  informed  than  our- 
selves. As  to  asking  my  nncle  directly^ 
that  was  an  extreme  measure  not  to  be 
resorted  to  lightly. 

^  It  was  because  Oyril  Holmes's  adnurar 
tion  of  Audrey  was  no  secret  that 
Uncle  Andrew  frequently  took  the  op- 
portunity of  telling  us  that  he  was  a 
lazy,  worthless  fellow,  who  would  never 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  or  be  worth 
the  salary  he  drew.  To  thece  attacks, 
Audrey  always  listened  with  indifference, 
which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
she  really  loved  poor  CyriL 

My  uncle  also  took  great  pains  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  extremely  low  estima- 
tion in  which  he  held  Cyril's  friend, 
Duncan  Ferrars;  but  this  carefully  in- 
stilled knowledge  did  not  prevent  us  from 
deciding  to  ask  his  consent  to  our  speedy 
marriage.    - 

My  lover  obtained  but  a  brief  audience 
in  which  to  plead  our  cause.  From  the 
sitting-room  window,  in  which  Audrey  and 
I  spent  our  mornings,  I  saw  him  come  to 
the  front  door,  and  soon  after  I  saw  him 
go.  It  was  not  difficult  to  fill  in  the 
hiatus  of  that  ten  minutes. 

The  front  door  had  barely  closed  behind 
Duncan  when  Lee,  my  uncle's  confidential 
man,  came  to  tell  me  that  Sir  Andrew 
wished  to  speak  to  me  in  the  library. 

If  Audrey  had  cared  for  me  as  elder 
sisters  sometimes  care,  she  would  by  that 
time  have  been  comforting  me  a  little 
and  trying  to  keep  up  my  couraga     As  it 
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WA8»  BO  Boon  as  I  told  her  that  Dancan  was 
coming  acroBB  the  Square,  Bhe  began  to 

SictiM  the  noisy  part  of  the  Moonlight 
natai  and  only  stopped  playing,  when  Lee 
brought  his  message,  to  say : 

**My  goodness,  Sylvia,  I  wouldn't  be  in 
your  shoes — ^you're  ^oing  to  oatch  it" 

"I  don't  care  if  I  am/'  I  replied, 
defiantly.     *'  It  will  soon  be  oTer^" 

"He'll  forbid  you  to  see  Mr.  Ferrars 
agam." 

"  I  shan't  be  forbidden." 

*' You'll  do  yourself  very  little  good  by 
defying  him." 

"I  shall  do  myself  less  by  throwing 
Duncan  over,"  I  returned. 

Audrey  raised  her  eyebrows  and  twisted 
round  on  the  music  stool,  which-  gave  a 
horrid  creak,  as  if  it  were  jeering  at  me. 
Then  Lee  tapped  at  the  door  agab. 

'*Sir  Andrew's  message  was  for  Miss 
Sylvia  to  come  directly,"  and  he  held  the 
door  open  for  me  to  pass.  Lee  was  no 
friend  of  ours.  He  looked  almost  glad  to 
have  to  hurq^  me  to  hear  my  fate. 

My  undo  was  sitting  in  his  big  easy- 
chair  with  his  back  to  the  lights  holding 
the  Times  newspaper  before  him.  As  he 
waa  a  small  thin  man,  he  was  completely 
hidden  from  me  till  such  time  as  he  should 
choose  to  lay  down  the  paper,  which  he 
could  not  have  been  reading  very  intently, 
though  he  let  me  wait  five  minutes  by  the 
clock,  pretending  not  to  have  heard  Lee's 
announcement  or  my  tremulous:  "You 
sent  for  me.  Uncle  Andrew — here  I  am." 

Presently  he  emerged  from  behind  the 
paper  which  he  had  laid  dowD,  and  looked 
at  me.  He  had  a  small,  thin,  clean-shaven 
face,  with  resolute  lines  round  his  large 
mouth;  his  eyes  were  more  piercing  than 
any  human  eyes  I  have  ever  seen,  and  their 
keenness  rarely  softened,  never  entirely 
gave  place  to  any  oihet  expressioiw  I 
sometimes  used  to  wonder  if  iny  father 
was  or  ever  would  have  grown  like  his 
brother.  The  thought  crossed  me  now, 
aa  taking  ofi  his  heavy  gold  pince-nez  and 
looking  straight  at  me,  he  said  : 

"Ah,  Audrey — ^I  mean  Sylvia — there 
you  ara   Now,  what  is  all  this  nonsense  t " 

"  What  is  all  what  nonsense,  uncle  f  I'm 
afraid  I  don't  understand." 

"  Yes,  you  do,  miss ;  don't  waste  my 
time  with  sOly  prevarications " — then  I 
saw  that  I  might  as  well  put  away  any 
faint  lingering  hope  I  had  ventured  to 
bring  into  the  room — "  you  understand  me 
perfectly.  I  repeat:  What  is.  all  this 
nonsense ) " 


"Perhaps,  Uncle  Andrew,  our  ideas  of 
nonsense  are  not  the  same.  Perhaps  what 
you  are  calling  nonsense  is  not  nonsense  to 
me."  I  tried  to  answer  with  composure, 
but  my  words  rushed  out  in  the  most 
undignified  flurry. 

"  Humph ! "  returned  my  uncle,  "  I  have 
no  doubt  that  your  ideas  of  sense  are  vague 
in  the  extreme,  so  are  young  Ferguson's — 
Fellow's  —  what's  his  namef  I  suppose 
you  know  whom  I  mean,  and  that  he 
has  been  here" — he  raised  himself  sharply 
and  leaned  forward  towards  me.  "He 
seems,  from  what  be  came  to  say  and 
the  way  he  said  it>  to  be  a  fair  spec^en  of 
a  nincompoop." 

"Yes,  I  knew  Duncan  had  been  here,  I 
saw  him  come." 

"Duncan,  indeed  1  Why  do  yoa  call 
him  Duncan)  I  thougjht  his  name  was 
Fletcher,  or  Fenton,  or  something  else 
beginniug  with  F.  Why  do  you  call  him 
Duncan  %  " 

"Mr.  Ferrars's  christian-naue  is  Dan- 
can,  Uncle  Andrew,  and  I  speak  of  him 
by  that  name  because  I — ^because  we  have 

promised — because  he  has  asked  me " 

Oh  1  if  I  could  only  have  spoken  boldly ; 
but  with  those  eyes  on  me,  and  those  thin 
lips  twitching  to  interrupt  me,  I  could 
not  keep  from  stammering. 

"  I  can  help  you  out,"  he  said,  grimly, 
"because  Mr.  Ferrars — ^you  said  Ferrars, 
didn't  you? — ^has  already  let  me  into  the 
secret.  According  to  his  version,  he,  a 
penniless  young  fellow,  who  has  just 
finished  walking  the  hospitals,  hopes  to 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  marrying  the 
niece  of  the  great  contractor,  eh  t " 

"  He  doesn't  hope  anything  of  the  sort  1 " 
I  cried,  angrily. 

"Ah,  indeed ;  then  I  misunderstood.  I 
gleaned  from  what  he  said — ^in  fact  he  put 
it  in  the  plainest  torms — that  he  did  wish 
to  marry  vou,  and  that  you  wished  to 
marry  him." 

"  Yes,  that  ia  quite  tcue ;  but  he  does 
not  want  me  because  I  am  your  niece,  nor 
because  he  hopes  to  benefit  by  a  connection 
with  you,  but  because  he  loves  me." 

^'  Indeed,  that  is  most  disinterested  of 
him,"  returned  my  uncle,  with  a  sneer; 
"Then  his  visit  to  me  was  merely  to 
see  how  I  should  take  the  news  that  my 
pennilese  nieee  wanted  to  marry  a  pauper." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  moan  by  a 
pauper.  Duncan  has  money  enough  to 
buy  a  practice,  and  to  furnish  a  small 
house." 

"  Very  good — for  him — ^but  that  makea 
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no  di£ference  to  the  other  part  of  the 
programme.  If  he  isn't  absolately  a  beggar 
— ^you  are." 

•(  I'm  not  a  beggar,  Uncle  Andrew  ! "  I 
cried,  indignantly.  It  was  too  despotic  a 
fiat  to  be  snbmitted  to. 

"  Ain't  yoa,  Miss  Pert  ?  I  think  yon  had 
better  think  matters  over  before  you  give 
me  a  flat  contradiction." 

"Bat  you — ^you "  I  began,  too  much 

excited  to  get  on  with  my  answer. 

"I  said  so,"  he  broke  in,  "You  have 
calculated  on  me ;  you  know  I  am  well-to- 
do,  and  your  high-flown  young  sawbones 
thinks  a  wealthy  contractor  would  be  a 
yery^  comfortable  figure  in  the  background 
of  his  domestic  felicity." 

'^  We  never  took  you  and  your  wealth 
into  account  at  all/'  I  retorted.  "We 
should  have  been  most  foolish  to  hope  for 
any  assistance  from  you.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  how  I  can  be  a  beggar,^  when 
my  father  invested  all  his  money  in  the 
business  which  has  made  a  millionaire  of 
you." 

My  uncle  had  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
again.  I  could  not  see  his  face,  partly 
because  of  the  shadow,  and  partly  because 
my  eyes  swam  with  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
citement of  bringing  these  difEicult  words 
over  my  lips.  He  did  not  answer,  and  I 
felt  I  had  gained  an  advantage. 

^  Audrey  and  I  cannot  have  cost  you  so 
very  muchi"  1  went  on,  gathering  courage. 
"We  have  been  brought  up  more  inex- 
pensivelv  than  girls  generally  are *' 

"In  fact,  I  have  defrauded  you  from 
your  childhood,"  he  said,  drily;  "  and  now 
you  are  going  to  have  it  out  with  me." 

"  You  did  as  you  thought  right,"  I  re- 
plied, more  submissively;  the  sound  of 
his  voice  told  me  that  I  was  goingio  be 
humbled.  "But  now  I  am  twenty-one, 
and  Audrey  is  twenty-three,  and  we  have 
talked  it  over  with  Duncan,  and  we  should 


"To  have  your  father's  money,  with 
compound^  interest,"  he  interrupted  again. 
"In  two  words  that  is  what  it  all  means ; 
eht" 

"We  hope  you  will  settle  something. 
Please  do.  Uncle  Andrew.  I  don't  under- 
stand about  money  matters,  but  Duncan 
Bays *' 

Once  more  he  interrupted  me,  and  this 
time  even  more  impatiently  than  before. 

"Don't  understand  about  money  matters  1 
No,  I  should  think  you  didn't ;  but  for  all 
that,  you  and  your  journeyman  doctor 
want  to  audit  my  accounts,  and  to  pry  into 


my  private  concerns  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Well,  then,  you'd  better 
have  the  bank-books,  and  the  cheque-books, 
and  the  letter-books,  public  and  private^ 
and  work  back  through  them,  if  you  could, 
to  the  year  1868 — the  year  we  were  out  in 
Canada;  you  would  find  tiie  funds  of 
Alison  Brothers  at  a  very  low  level  at  thai 
epoch;  and  you  would  also  find  tl»t  the 

elder  brother ^you  know,"  he  hnAe  o£^ 

"which  was  the  elder  brother,  I  sup- 
pose $ " 

"  It  was  father,"  I  rejoined,  and  in  my 
inmost  heart  I  believed  that  he  was  build- 
ing up  a  story  as  he  went  on,  whidi  should 
justify  his  making  no  settlement  on  us. 

'<  Yes,  it  was  your  father,  i^  you'd  find 
that  he,  the  elder  one  who  signed  for  the 
firm,  was  mixed  up  in  a  lot  ol  risky  specu- 
lations, and  that,  in  spite  of  the  younger 
brother's  expostulations,  he  made  several 
visits  to  New  York  and  one  into  Mexica 
He  was  going  to  grow  rich  all  at  once — 
that  is  quite  witlmi  a  woman's  compre- 
hension— only,  unfortunately,  there  were 
some  complications,  and  out  of  the  compli- 
cations came  a  terrible  crisis,  the  whole 
details  of  which  did  not  transpire  to  the 
public.  And  one  fine  morning  the  younger 
brother  found  himself  alone  in  the  world, 
facing  a  heavy  responsibility,  which  he 
had  not  incurred  himself,  but  for  which 
he  was  not  wholly  unprepared.  I  hope 
you  understand  it  all  It  required  im- 
mense exertions  to  regain  the  lost  prestige, 
and  most  assiduous  work  to  recover  from 
the  money  damage;  but  I  have  done  it. 
And  now  I  hope  you  understand." 

"  You  mean,"  I  'said — though  my  mind 
absolutely  refused  to  accept  this  story  of 
which  I  had  never  before  heard  a  hint — 
*'  that  my  father  lost  ev«7thing  of  his 
own,  therefore  we  have  nothing;  and  that| 
as  he  nearly  ruined  you,  we  must  consider 
you  most  generous  to  have  fed  us,  clothed 
us,  and  educated  us  from  the  time  we  were 
left  orphans." 

"  That  is  near  enough  to  my  meaning," 
he  said. 

"  Well,  Uncle  Andrew,"  I  said,  "  so  far 
from  this  being  an  impediment  to  my 
marriage,  I  consider  it  an  additional 
reason  for  it.  Mr.  Ferrars  loves  me ;  he 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  take  me  from 
dependence  on  charity  to  a  home  of  my 
own," 

It  was  an  ungrateful  speech ;  it  was  the 
only  way  in  which  I  could  give  vent  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  doubt  which  his  words  had 
awakened  in  me.  My  uncle  bent  his  head. 
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**  I  shall  be  very  well  rid  of  the  charge 
of  yon.  Yoa  have  always  been  a  trouble- 
some, hot-headed  girl  If  yoa  had  deferred 
to  my  wishes,  or  shown  any  common  sense 
about  your  marriage,  I  should  have  made 
you  an  allowance — for  my  own  sake,  and 
because  people  would  expect  it  of  me — 
but,  since  you  take  this  defiant  tone,  I  giva 
you  full  leave  to  go  to-morrow — to  pauper- 
ism, if  the  doctor  is  ready.  You  are 
your  father  over  again :  you  want  to  play 
with  ruin.  You  won't  find  it  a  very 
pleasant  companion.  I  have  no  more  to 
say  to  you — ^you  can  go." 

I  went  slowly  and  heavily  back  to  the 
sitting-room,  where  Audrey  was  still  at 
the  piano.     She  looked  up  enquiringly. 

'*  You've  been  a  long  time,  and  you  look 
perfectly  ghastly,"  she  said.  "  What  did 
he  please  to  say  t " 

**  He  told  me  a  great  tissue  of  the  basest 
lies,"  I  cried,  my  indignation  breaking 
forth.  *'  I  couldn't  have  believed  he  could 
have  done  anything  so  bad." 

''Lies  about  Duncan  1"  she  asked. 
**  And  how  do  you  know  they  are  lies  f  " 

"Not  about  Duncan  —  about  father. 
Audrey,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  our 
father  was  a  swindling  speculator,  and  that 
he  died  a  bankrupt  1 " 

"  I  never  heard  it  before,"  said  Audrey, 
composedly.  **Batwe  know  so  little  about 
him  that  it  might  be  possible.  Railway 
folks  do  speculate  and  swindle  sometimes, 
and  fall  bankrupt,  don't  they  1 " 

<<0h,  Audrey,  how  can  you  talk  sol 
Gyril  knows  nothing  of  this,  I  am  sure.  I 
won't  believe  it  unless  some  one  else  tells  it 
me."  And  I  repeated  the  whole  tale  to 
Audrey. 

"  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be  true," 
she  said,  at  the  end.  <'  Of  course  Uncle 
Andrew  wouldn't  talk  aboutit  unnecessarily, 
and  as  it  all  happened  in  America  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  why  should  Cyril,  who 
is  only  thirty,  know  about  it  ]  And  so," 
she  added,  "  he  has  knocked  your  engage- 
ment on  the  head." ' 

"That  he  hasn't.  He  has  only  con- 
cocted this  story  to  get  out  of  parting  with 
any  of  the  money,  which  has  been  in  his 
hands  so  long  that  he  looks  on  it  as  his 
own.  He  thinks  two  girls  like  us  will 
believe  anything,  and  he  knows  we  have 
no  remedy.  He  cares  for  nothing  but 
money." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  it  to  be  with  your 
engagement  1  I  suppose  you  will  have  to 
wait  till  Dancan  is  a  little  better  off." 

"  I  shall  not  do  any  such  thing,  nor  will 


Duncan  wish  to.  If  Uncle  Andrew  thinks 
he  can  spoil  this  happiness  for  me  he  is 
mistaken." 

"You  will  be  a  fool  to  defy  him.  Of 
course  he  will  be  perfectly  justified  in 
doing  nothing  for  you  if  you  do  defy 
him." 

"I  should  be  a  bigger  fool  if  I  made 
Duncan  and  myself  miserable  in  deference 
to  him ;  and  as  to  doing  anything  for  me, 
I  tell  you  I  don't  believe  that  story  about 
our  father;  and  what  he  finds  a  good 
excuse  for  shirking  now,  he  would  always 
try  to  shirk — that  is,  he'll  never  part  with 
his  precious  thousands  till  he  dies,  and  then 
most  likely  he  will  bequeath  them  for  the 
building  of  some  hospital,  so  that  his  name 
may  be  handed  down  as  that  of  a  public 
benefactor." 

"  Sylvia,"  returned  Audrey,  "  it  is  no  use 
reasoning  with  you.  You  will  have  your 
own  way,  I  know.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I, 
in  your  place,  should  be  guided  by  Uncle 
Andrew's  wishes." 

So  the  discussion  ended;  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  Duncan  and  I  were 
married  very  quietly  at  Saint  Pancras 
Church.  Cyril  Holmes  gave  me  away ;  but 
Audrey  did  not  come  to  the  wedding.  She 
did  notwoven  ask  me  at  what  o'clock  it  was 
to  be. 


THE  ANGLER  IN  FRANCE. 


A  Sunday  in  the  middle  of  Jane  is 
always  chosen  by  the  French  Government 
for  the  opening  day  of  the  fresh-water 
fishing  in  Franca  Tbe  reason  why  Sunday 
is  fixed  upon  is  that,  as  the  sport  is  so 
essentially  democratic  and  beloved  of  the 
people,  the  day  on  which  they  are  ft  ee  to  fish 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  is  naturally  the  one 
most  suited  for  the  opening  of  the  season. 

The  typical  angler  in  France  is  a  species 
quite  apart.  The  French  gentleman  rarely 
touches  so  vulgar  a  sport  as  fishing,  for  the 
rivers  are  not  preserved,  have  ^^ry  little 
fish  in  them,  and  can  be  netted  and  fished 
by  any  one.  But  though  the  scarcity  of 
fish  increases  day  by  day,  the  number  of 
anglers  belongingtothe"petite  bourgeoisie," 
and  particularly  to  the  working  classes, 
increases  even  faster;  and  the  fewer  the 
fisb,  the  greater  is  the  fanaticism  of  the 
fishermen. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  rows  of  workmen 
who  line  the  Parisian  quays,  and  watch 
patiently  hour  after  hour  for  the  fish  that 
refuses  to  be  beguiled.     It  is  a  curioua 
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sight,  bnt  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
Bpectade  afforded  by  the  banks  of  a 
eoantry  river.  The  real  French  angler 
who  lives  bat  in  the  fishing  season,  whose 
art  IB  his  religion,  and  who  fishes  even  in 
his  dreams,  must  be  sought  in  the  conntry. 
Alexander  and  the  great  Oond^  might 
sleep  on  the  eve  of  a  decisive  battle,  but 
not  BO  the  angler  on  the  night  before  his 
opening  day.  He  is  in  a  terrible  state  of 
nervous  excitement,  and  bustles  his  wife, 
and  harries  his  children,  and  becomes  as 
amiable  as  a  mad  dog  if  the  long  and 
heavy  pole  which  he  uses  for  a  fishing-rod 
is  not  ready  and  in  good  order.  Bat  in 
spite  of  all  this  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  loving  husband,  an  excellent 
father,  and  the  possessor  of  all  the  family 
virtues.  The  purity  of  his  morals  and  the 
placidity  of  his  temper  are  proverbial ;  and 
he  has  need  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues  to 
enable  him  to  support  with  stoic  fortitude 
the  shower  of  jokes  of  which  he  is  the  object. 
The  caricaturists  could  not  live  through 
the  summer  without  him ;  he  is  the  butt 
of  whom  they  never  tire ;  but  for  all  that 
he  goes  on  his  way  unmoved,  and  only 
death  can  keep  him  from  the  sport  he 
follows  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal. 

Dosing  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
shells  that  sang  overhead,  and  of  the 
Prussian  sentinels  on  the  look-out  for  a 
mark,  a  great  many  of  these  bold  sports- 
men risked  their  lives  outside  the  city 
fortifications,  and  went  ''taquiuer  le 
goDJon  "  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  These 
are  the  enthusiastic  auglers  who  count  the 
days  and  nights  to  the  opening  day,  and 
who  pass  the  off-season  in  a  state  of 
settled  melancholy.  These  are  the  men 
who  know  every  inch  of  the  river's  banks, 
and  the  holes  in  which  the  quarry  lies  hid, 
and  who  stand  motionless  hour  after  hour, 
holding  their  breath,  heedless  of  rain,  wind, 
and  sun,  half  mesmerised  by  the  gentle 
bobbiDg  of  the  float  on  which  their  eyes 
are  fixed.  They  will  pass  the  night  under 
a  haystack  in  order  to  secure  at  the  first 
Btreak  of  dawn  a  good  place  where  some 
legendary  bite  had  occurred,  and  which 
they  have  carefully  ground-baited  over- 
night 

Though  a  careful  man,  the  French 
fisherman  never  sells  the  contents  of  his 
basket ;  he  fishes  for  his  family ;  and  the 
proudest  hour  of  the  day,  second  only  to 
the  rapturous  moment  of  capture,  is  when 
he  sees  the  ''friture"  placed  upon  the  table. 
The  gudgeon,  the  roach,  the  eel,  the  tench, 
the  bai-bel,  the  carp,  the  perch,  and  the 


pike  are  all  welcome  to  the  angler's  paste 
or  maggot,  for  fly-fishing  he  considers 
frivolous,  and  as  requiring  a  skill  that  is 
out  of  place  in  so  serious  a  pursuit  But 
although  the  net  has  almost  swept  the 
French  rivers  clear  of  fish,  it  is  against  the 
modest  angler  that  the  law  has  fulminated 
its  edicts.  The  fisherman  may  not  make 
use  of  more  than  one  line,  and  may  only 
have  one  hook  at  the  end  of  that  line; 
he  may  not  put  his  rod  on  the  ground, 
but  must  hold  it  in  his  hand ;  he  is  bound 
to  leave  the  river  at  sunset,  and  may  not 
begin  to  fish  till  sunrise. 

The  village  policeman,  who  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do,  is  entrusted  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  decrees.  His  assistant  is  the 
^'garde-champ^tre,"  whose  official  hatred 
of  anglers  is  only  equalled  by  their  detesta- 
tion of  him.  Tius  functionary  never  misses 
an  opportunity  of  worrying  the  fishermen 
from  the  neighbouring  town,  who  crowd 
the  country  on  fine  Sundays,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  peasants. 

Not  long  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne,  a  ''garde-champetre"  caught  an 
angler  using  two  rods  at  the  same  time, 
and  warned  him  of  the  crime  he  was  com- 
mitting in  thus  breaking  the  laws  of  his 
country.  For  some  time  the  angler  made 
use  of  only  one  rod,  but  after  a  while,  as 
all  seemed  safe,  he  put  together  his  second 
rod,  and  resumed  his  illegal  sport  This 
was  what  the  "  garde  •  champ^tre  "  was 
waiting  for.  He  dashed  out  of  his  ambush^ 
secure  of  victory.  Retreat  bduag  im- 
possible, the  )\T)gler  seized  his  rods  and 
the  rest  of  his  tackle,  plunged  into  the 
river,  and  swam  across  to  the  other  side. 
Bat  the  '' garde  -  champStre  "  was  not  so 
easily  beaten.  He  stripped  off  his  Sanday 
blouse,  and  started  in  pursuit  When  he 
reached  the  other  side,  the  fisherman  helped 
him  up  the  bank ;  but,  untouched  by  the 
kindness,  he  gasped : 

**  I  arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  the  law." 

"  You  arrest  me  1    By  what  right  1 '' 

''  I  am  the  garde-champ^tre." 

'^That's  as  may  be.      Where  is  your 

badge  t " 

As  the  poor  '' garde-champdtre "  had 
left  all  his  clothes  on  the  opposite  bank, 
he  saw  that  he  had  been  outwitted.  ^  He 
plunged  into  the  water  to  get  his  insignia 
of  office,  but  long  before  he  reached  them 
the  angler  was  out  of  sight,  feeling  that  he 
had  scored  one  in  the  never-ending  tri- 
angular duel  between  fish,  fisherman,  and 
**  garde-champStre." 
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COoadnotcd  by 


ENGLAND  A  OENTUEY  HENOK 

A  SPECULATIVE  TOREOAST. 

When  an  old  fellow  like  mjaelf  is  occa- 
sioiuJly  oompelled  to  listen  to  the  aneeting 
eritioianui  of  the  xiaiog  geneiation,  on  the 
mannen  and  cnstoma  of  the  En^and  of 
mv  young  day«,  I  cannot  help  a&king  my- 
aelf  a  fagitive  connndrum  or  two,  as  to 
what  generations  to  come  may  think  of  the 
present  one. 

It  is  all  Yery  well  to  pooh-pooh  the  past; 
but  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  endeavour 
to  imagine  that  we  ourselves  will  in  turn 
be  pooh-poohed  by  a  generation  which  has 
managed  to  find  out  a  little  more  of  the 
hitherto  unknowable,  and  plumes  itself  on 
its  absolute  perfection  accordingly. 

It  will  require  but  little  fanciful  exagge- 
ration to  picture  a  very  much  changed  Eng- 
land in  A.D.  1988.  Long  before  that  date, 
in  all  probability,  steam  will  have  been 
superseded  by  electricity ;  the  railways  of 
today  will  be  unknown;  the  lumbering, 
puffing  locomotives,  of  which  we  are  now 
so  proud,  will  have  been  relegated  to  the 
region  of  the  useless,  even  as  the  good  old 
atage-coach  has  been,  and  noiseless  hundred- 
mile-an-hour  electric  engines  will  have 
taken  their  places.  Possibly  even  these 
latter  will  be  found  too  cumbersome  for 
our  progressive  successors  of  a  century 
hence.  Who  knows  but  that  the  pneumatic 
tube  may  be  so  improved  upon  that  pas- 
sengers, in  days  to  come,  may  be  shot  along 
from  station  to  station  at  a  speed  which, 
with  our  nineteenth  eentury  knowledge, 
we  ean  but  guess  at  1 

In  ocean  traveling  a  similar  progress 
will  be  noted.  Before  many  years — I  had 
nearly  writt^i  befcnre  many  months — have 
elapsed,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  possible  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  in  four  days.  Already, 
the  Americans  are  paving  the  way  with  an 
ocean  steamer  which  will  be  capable  of 
running  twenty-two  knots  an  hour,  and 
that  will  probably  be  a  snail's  pace  to  the 
Atlantic  greyhounds  of  1988.  Possibly  by 
that  time,  Atlantic  steamers  will  be  princi- 
pally used  for  freight,  passengers  being 
conveyed  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  by 
bidloon.  A  ballocm  voyage  across  tixe 
Atlantic  has  long  been  the  dream  of  ad- 
venturous aeronauts,  and  it  is  very  likely 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact  bef <»re  an- 
other century  has  passed  away.  If  it  is 
true  that  at  about  three  miles  above  terra 
firma  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  west 
to  east,  at  about  sixty  miles  an  hour,  it 


but  remains  for  a  balloon  to  reach  that 
altitude  and  do  the  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a  couple  of  days.  The  draw- 
backs which  at  present  exist  in  connection 
with  such  A  passage  are  senous  ones,  I 
admit.  The  sixty-mile  wind  current  has 
not^  so  far  AS  I  know,  been  satisfactorfly 
proved,  nor  is  it  certain  that  oar  present 
balloons  could  keep  afloat  for  the  length  of  f 
time  necessary  to  complete  the  journey. 
Bat  balloons,  Uke  everything  else,  are 
being  gradually  improved  upon,  and  by 
the  time  another  century  has  joined  its 
predecessors,  balloons,  or  more  corroctly, 
aerial  ships,  may  be  a  popular  method  of 
travelling. 

The  telephone,  too,  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  England  of  the  futura  It 
seems  wild,  even  in  this  age  of  surprises, 
to  think  of  being  able  to  actually  talk  to  a 
person  three  thousand  miles  away;  but 
that  it  will  come  to  pass,  the  most  saper- 
ficial  observer  of  modern  progress  would 
scarcely  like  to  deny.  In  ordinary  every- 
day life,  too,  electricity  is  cerUjn  to  be 
widely  utilised,  and  coal  and  gas  wj^l  be 
gathered  to  their  fathers,  having  done  their 
duty  well,  but  having  become  too  old- 
fashioned  for  the  Englishman  of  1988. 

Talking  of  being  "gathered  to  their 
fathers''  reminds  me  that  our  present 
method  of  dispodng  of  the  dead  will  pro- 
bably be  unknown  at  the  period  referred 
to,  and  the  critic  of  that  day  will  wonder 
what  sort  of  barbarians  we  were  to  be 
guilty  of  converting  the  earth  into  a  hnge 
graveyard. 

The  graveyard  of  1988  will  be  a  crema- 
torium, and  the  ashes  of  departed  friends 
will  find  an  honoured  resting-place  on  the 
mantel-shelf,  or  be  carried  about,  as  we  now 
carry  locks  of  their  hair,  in  a  little  gold 
locket  attached  to  the  watch-chain.  The 
barbarian  horrors  of  yawning  graves,  and 
rats,  and  worms,  and  mouldy  vanlts,  and 
decaying  skeletons,  will  have  disappeared 
for  aye,  and  the  little  locket  or  bosom 
amulet  will  be  the  coffin  of  the  future. 

Marriages  will  probably  be  simplified 
in  a  similar  fashion.  Lengthy  engage- 
ments, elaborate  preparations,  and  ridi- 
culous expenditure  will  have  received  their 
quietus,  and  John  Smith  and  Mary  Jones 
will  be  "  bound  over ''  to  love  and  honour 
each  other  for  life  with  one-tenth  of  the 
formality  which  surrounds  the  ceremony 
now.  Their  children  will  be  educated 
and  clothed  in  a  rational  manner,  for 
scamped  intellectual  training  and  frost- 
bitten little  limbs  would  be  out  of  place  in 
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«n  age  of  veal  pregraM.  Altogether,  Hbe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  of  1988  wUl  be  mneh 
belter  off  than  Hm  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  of 
to-day. 

The  dfess  of  the  fbtnre,  too,  will  most 
Hkely  be  as  ^reat  an  improvement  on  the 
cbress  of  io-day,  as  the  dress  of  to-day  is  on 
l^at  of,  say,  tiie  Elizabethan  age.  People 
irill  have  karaed  that  it  is  more  vensible  to 
dress  for  comfort  than  for  attraction ;  for 
by  that  time  they  ^ill  have  perceived 
that  it  is  possible  for  attractiveness  and 
comfort  to  go  hand  in  hand.  Ear-rings, 
ibr  instance,  -will  be  conspicaous  by  their  ab- 
sence-HiBdeed,  even  nomrtheyaare  gradually 
making  their  exit-^and  twentletii  century 
people  will  wonder  how  we  could  have  been 
so  heaUionifih  as  to  allow  oar  wives  and 
asters  to  emulate  tibe  barbarity  of  the 
savage  by  piercing  their  ears  for  the  sake 
of  ornament.  The  hideoas  bustle  will 
also  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  the 
tortured  waist  be  nnknowiL  Women 
probably  will  have  realised-^what  some 
of  them  in  our  own  day  have  already 
realised — ^that  ifOoUen  vesta  and  flannel 
knickerbockers  are  by  far  more  healthy 
than  Hie  ordinary  system  of  attire,  and 
that  aoqmiders  are  decidedly  more  c(»n< 
fortable  tiian  the  obnoxious  garter.  Elderly 
ladies  wdll  have  found  out  that  trailing 
garments  are  utterly  unsuitable  for 
persons  in  tibe  decline  of  Ufe,  and  women 
generally  will  have  discarded  die  corset 
for  tiie  more  attractive  and  far  more 
sensible  flowing  costume  of  dassieal 
Qnece. 

In  male  attire  similar  reform  will  have 
been  aceomplkhed.  The  unhealthy  and 
ungainly  "dumney-pot"  hat  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  men  will  have 
learned  that  a  flannel-backed  waistcoat  Is 
by  far  more  conducive  to  longevity  than 
the  flimsy  material  we  employ  at  present 
la  the  item  of  dress  alone,  the  future 
TCnglifthinftii  and  Englishwoman  will  have 
reaSsed  the  saying  attributed  to  Edward 
the  First,  that "  it  is  impossible  to  add  to  or 
diminish  real  worth  by  outward  apparel'' 
At  present  the  inherent  belief  in  the 
tailor  making  the  man,  and  the  mistakan 
ideas  as  to  vmat  constitutes  attractiveness, 
present  formidable  barriers  to  dress 
reform,  which  only  years  can  surmount 

The  domestic  servant  of  the  future  seems 
at  first  si^ht  to  be  incongruous  material 
for  an  article  such  as  the  present,  but  it 
certainly  is  an  item  which  will  have  to  be 
reckoned  with  ere  long.  At  present,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 


domestic  eervant  And  why  1  Simply 
because  there  are  so  many  other  occupa- 
tions open  to  girls,  that  they  are  unwilHng 
to  undergo  the  apparent  degradation  of 
domestic  service.  For,  deny  it  as  we  may, 
thore  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  working 
girls  a  close  analogy  between  service  and 
eerfdom.  Girls — and  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  blame  them  for  it — ^like  their  Ir^dom  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  that  freedom  is 
more  easily  obtainable  in  the  workroom, 
or  the  shop,  than  in  the  kitchen.  How 
will  the  people  of  1988  get  over  the 
domestic  service  difficulty!  Well,  in  all 
probability,  associated  homes  will  take  the 
place  of  isolated  houses,  or,  in  other  words, 
flats — among  middle-class  people,  at  all 
events — will  be  substituted  for  '*  self- 
contained"  houses.  By  this  means  the 
'^degradation"  difficulty  will  be  overcome. 
The  domestic  servant  will  be  simply  an 
employ^.  A  number  of  trained  servants 
will  be  attached  to  the  associated  homes, 
and  will  have  their  working  hours  like  the 
shop-girls  of  today.  A  certain  number 
will  be  "on  duty  "  while  the  others  are  at 
play,  and  just  as  night  and  day  shifts  are 
now  arranged  in  certain  departments  of 
male  occupations,  so  will  the  domestic 
service  of  the  future  be  regulated.  In 
1841,  the  number  of  female  servants  was 
one  in  fifteen  of  the  popniation.  In  1881, 
the  number  of  both  male  and  female  was 
<me  in  twenty-two.  It  will  require  but 
very  elementary  arithmetic  to  calculate 
the  cjiances  of  obtaining  a  domestic  servant 
in  1988. 

Finally,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the 
England  of  a  century  hence  will  be  a  much 
heidtiner  country  than  the  England  of  to- 
day. As  medical  science  progresses,  so 
will  infectious  disease  graduaUy  ude  away. 
But  for  medical  science  to  progress  as  it 
onght  to  do,  the  restrictions  under  which  it 
at  present  stru^les  will  have  to  be  lessened. 
Nowadays  doctors  engage  in  their  pro- 
fession for  a  living ;  tibey  have  no  time  to 
worry  after  discovery,  nor  in  all  probiJ>ility 
would  discovery  ^ay. 

The  practitioner  who  has  to  earn  hts 
bread  by  toiling  from  morning  to  »ght 
among  lus  patients,  has  no  leisure  to  stmy 
and  think  out  the  niceties  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  disease.  His  business  is  strnj^ 
to  get  his  patient  well  again,  if  posdble,  by 
stereotyped  methods,  collect  hu  fees,  and 
feed  and  clothe  his  family  on  his  eaming& 
The  English  of  a  century  hence  will  pro- 
bably have  changed  all  that.  The  physicians 
of  that  day  wiS,  very  possibly,  be  state- 
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paid  official!,  will  receive  suitable  salariei, 
anl  will  have  their  night  and  day  ahifts, 
like  the  servant  girls.  Their  employment 
will  be  so  arranged  that  a  certain  number 
of  them  will  idways  be  at  work  finding  out 
new  developements  and  experimenting  on 
disease  germs.  There  will  thus  be  greater 
facilities  o£fered  for  fresh  discoveries  in 
medical  science,  while  a  compulsory  autopsy 
of  all  corpses  will  hasten  the  perfection  of 
a  science  which  may  in  time  defy  death. 
The  idea  of  state-paid  doctors  may  seem 
Utopian,  yet  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  has  before  now  advocated 
it  as  the  one  method  of  making  medicine 
a  really  progressive  science.  The  England 
of  1888  pays  soldiers  to  kill  people.  The 
England  of  1988  will  pay  doctors  to  keep 
people  alive. 

The  possible  futures  of  monarchy, 
religion,  and  politics  offer  many  induce- 
ments to  the  speculative  mind;  but  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  refer  to  them  here. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  when  I 
think  of  what  England  is  now,  and  what 
she  will  probably  become  a  hundred  years 
hence,  I  am  more  than  sorry  that  I  wasn't 
bom  a  century  later. 

Bat  I  suppose  that  can  hardly  be  helped 
now  I 

THE  TROTH  OF  ODIN. 

Bi  0.  GRANT  FURLEY. 
A    aTORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Gaspabd  felt  a  little  surprised  at  his  own 
indifference  to  the  straw  of  hope  his  mother 
had  permitted  him  to  grasp.  The  chance 
of  her  neglecting,  either  from  carelessness 
or  cowardice,  to  register  her  protest  against 
the  legality  of  his  marriage  before  a  year 
elapsed,  and  letting  it  thus  become  lawful 
by  default,  was,  he  admitted  to  himself, 
the  most  likely  mode  in  which  Madame 
Harache  would  yield  to  his  demands,  and 
was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  possible  to  a 
woman  of  her  nature.  Because  she  was  so 
hard,  a  little  softening  on  her  part  meant 
more  than  effusive  promises  from  others ; 
and  it  seemed  to  Graspard  almost  certain 
that  if  he  could  only  bring  himself  to 
endure  patiently  his  own  and  Thora's 
nondescript  position  for  the  ten  months 
that  had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  when  they  two  plighted 
the  Troth  of  Odin — a  long  time,  indeed,  in 
which  to  submit  to  a  repute  which,  in  the 
young  man's  clear-seeing,  honest  eyes,  dis- 


Eaced  him  as  much  as  the  girl  on  whom 
I  love  had  brought  shame ! — he  would  be 
able  to  present  Mr  to  all  the  world  as  his 
unquestioned  wife.     He  was  glad,  thank- 
ful to  have  this  to  look  forward  to,  he 
said;    and  yet  all  the  characteristicB  of 
gladness  were  absent  from  his  mind*     He 
thought,  at  first,  tiiat  it  was  only  because 
his  nature  was  so  bowed  with  the  degrading 
worry  and  distress  that  had  followed  his 
passionate  action,  that  it  could  not  re- 
bound at  once  to  happiness;  bat  as  he 
walked  homewards  the  depression  did  not 
grow  less,  but  greater,  and  as  he  reached 
his  own  door  he  felt  a  sudden  disinclination 
to  go  in  and  meet  his  wife.    Then  a  awift 
flash  of  memory  showed  him  the  briehUy 
lighted  little  salon  at  Monsieur  Meudon's 
— his  master  leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair ; 
Madame  Beyer,  who  permitted  herself  no 
such  indulgence,  sitting  upright  in  hers, 
and  studying  some  of  those  political  or 
economic  pamphlets  which,  in  her  character 
of  a  woman  of  intellect,  she  felt  bound  to 
read ;  Sophie,  in  a  comer,  bending  over 
her  embroidery.    A  sigh  of  longing  for 
the  brightness,   harmony,   and    rest    his 
mind  pictured   brought    him   to   himself 
with  a  shock;    and  he   realised  that  his 
passion  for  Thora  had  vanished,  or  had 
taken  a  lower  place  in  his  life  than  he  had 
guessed,  and  that  now  he  loved  Sophie 
Meudon,    He  was  aghast  at  himself ;  be- 
wildered, too,  that  such  a  thing  should 
have  happened — ^it  seemed  so  incredible 
that  his  heart  should  be  faithless  to  a 
beautiful  woman  for  the  sake  of  a  plain 
one.      Then    in    an    instant    came    the 
consciousness  that  he  was,  after  all,  free ; 
that  there  was  no  tie  between  him  and 
the   beautiful,   untaught    girl,   which  be 
could  not  break  at  will     It  was  possible 
to  him  to  regain  all  he  bad  lost — prosperity 
and  comfort,  and  the  love  and  companion- 
ship of  his  kindred,  if  only  he  chose  to 
do  what  he  desired  most,  and  make  Sophie 
Meudon  his  wife.     If  only  he  chose  ! 

He  uttered  a  passionate  exclamation, 
half  a  prayer  and  half  a  curse ;  and  turning 
from  his  own  door,  walked  for  hours 
through  the  dark  streets. 

When  he  returned  it  was  eo  late  that  he 
could  cherish  a  reasonable  hope  that  Thora 
would  be  in  bed  and  asleep.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  speak  to  her  to-night ; 
there  were  too  many  conflicting  passions 
in  his  soul.  Bat  Thora  was  awake,  and 
moreover,  was  very  much  out  of  temper. 

*^  You  are  later  than  ever,  Gaspard,"  she 
said,  irritably.    <*  Every  time  you  go  to 
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your  master's  house  you  stay  longer.  If 
you  go  on  like  this,  you  will  soon  be  living 
there  altogether." 

Gaspard  glanced  at  her  in  a  startled 
manner,  and  a  red  spot  burned  on  each  of 
his  cheeks. 

''Monsieur  Meudon's  is  the  only  house  I 
visit,  Thora/'  he  answered ;  "  his  family 
the  only  society  I  permit  myself." 

"  I  am  permitted  no  society  at  all,"  she 
retorted.  •*  You  don't  care  how  lonely  I 
am,  so  long  as  you  amuse  yourself." 

*'  I  give  you  all  the  amusements  I  can. 
I  have  taken  you  to  the  theatre,  to  con- 
certs ;  but  you  do  not  care  for  these  things." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  when  I  cannot  under- 
stand half  of  what  is  said,  and  the  music 
— if  you  call  it  music — ^makes  my  head 
acha  Tou  promised  me  a  good  deal  more 
than  this  when  you  persuaded  me  to  leave 
Stromness." 

"  You  were  ready  enough  to  come,"  said 
Gaspard,  bitterly,  remembering  that  it  was 
i^he  who  had  suggested  the  irregular  mar- 
riage when  he  had  meant  to  give  her  up. 

'*  And  you  were  ready  enough  to  take 
me,*'  was  the  answer.  "  1  have  lost  more 
than  I  gained  by  marrying  you." 

"I  xnight  say  the  same  with  equal  truth, 
Thora ;  and  you  do  not  make  my  loss  easy 
to  bear." 

Thora  went  on  without  heeding  his  words. 

"  You  deceived  me ;  you  promised  me  a 
hundred  things  you  could  never  give  me — a 
very  different  life  from  that  I  lead  here. 
You  knew  well  enough  that  I  would  never 
have  left  my  home  and  my  friends  for  this." 

'*  Dj  you  wish  to  return  to  your  home 
and  }our  friends;  to  leave  me,  and,  if 
possible,  forget  that  you  have  ever  seen 
me  f "  asked  Gaspard,  in  a  voice  that 
Bourded  harsh  from  anxiety  as  to  what  her 
reply  might  be. 

*<  What  is  the  good  of  talking  of  thati  " 
she  answere(^,  with  an  angry  carelessness. 
"  I  am  your  wife  now,  and  we  must  make 
the  best  of  each  other." 

The  hectic  colour  faded  out  of  Gaspard's 
face ;  he  bent  his  head  in  acquiescence  with 
her  words. 

"  You  are  right,*'  he  said,  gravely.  "  You 
are  my  wife,  and  we  must  make  the  best 
of  each  other;  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  it 
be  the  best.  We  shall  have  much  to  bear 
from  the  world  for  each  ether's  sake ;  let 
US  find  what  compensation  we  can  in  our 
love  and  truth." 

She  looked  at  him  with  bewildered  eyes. 

"I  don't,  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  in  that — ^that  play-acting  fashion ; 


but  I  know  what  you  do — leave  me  for 
hours  to  mope  by  myself,  while  you  are 
talking  to  an  old  man  whom  you  see  every 
day,  and  to  his  sharp-tongued  sister  and 
ugly  daughter.'^ 

"  Do  not  speak  of  people  whom  you  do 
not  know,  and  who  are — different  from 
you." 

"I  don't  want  to  know  them,  and  I 
don't  want  to  speak  of  them — people  who 
make  such  a  fuss  about  my  husband  and 
take  no  notice  of  me  ! " 

The  reason  of  the  conduct  she  complained 
of  checked  Gaspard's  rising  anger. 

'*  You  are  tired,  ch^rie,"  he  said  gently, 
"  and  you  look  at  everything  gloomily.  But 
I  meant  to  tell  you  to-night  that  I  intended 
to  go  no  more  to  Monsieur  Meudon's.  It  is 
not  right  that  I  should  go  to  a  house  where 
you,  my  wife,  are  not  received." 

Thora  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise,  as 
women  do  when  a  complaint  they  have 
made  without  much  thought  is  admitted 
as  reasonable.  Her  protest  had  been 
merely  a  safety  v&lve  for  her  fretfuluess. 
She  was  less  pleased  than  astonished  to 
have  Gaspard  yield  to  her  wishes. 

"  Do  as  you  like,"  she  said,  coldly ;  and 
she  almost  turned  her  face  away  from  the 
kiss  he  gave  her,  not  knowing  that  it  cost 
him  an  effort,  and  that  it  was  the  seal  of  a 
sacrifice. 

After  this,  Gaspard  became  habitually 
gloomy.  Occasionally,  too,  he  was  irritable, 
and  found  fault  with  Thora  for  some 
trifling  fault,  some  awkwardness  or  stupidity 
due  to  her  ignorance  ;  making  her  in  turn 
sullen,  as  well  as  discontented.  His  fate 
pressed  too  heavily  upon  him.  He  had 
accepted  the  punishment  of  his  rashness, 
but  he  could  not  help  crying  out  under  it ; 
neither  could  he  help  being  conscious  how 
much  he  was  giving  up  for  the  sake  of  his 
duty  to  Thora,  and  expecting  from  her 
compen£ation  for  his  loss.  But  Thora 
never  suspected  that  he  had  made  any 
saciifice  for  her,  and,  knowing  only 
her  0^  loneliness  and  disappointment, 
met  him,  as  often  as  not,  with  angry  words 
or  sullen  silence.  She  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  out  of  temper  with  her  circum- 
stances, unless  Gaspard  had  explained  to 
her  whence  they  arose ;  and  this  he  would 
have  counted  it  an  insult  to  her  to  do. 
She  was  only  a  beautiful  dullard,  incapable 
of  being  in  ainy  true  sense  a  companion  to 
him,  and  he  knew  this  perfectly  well ;  but 
he  respected  her ;  and,  knowing  that 
she  did  not  merit  reproach,  would  not 
let  her  know  that  the  shadow  of  shame 
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had  fallen  npon  her.  That  8he  should  be 
to  him  as  his  wife,  and  should  believe  her- 
self his  wife,  were  the  things  he  had  set 
forth  to  himself  as  his  duty.  But  it  was  a 
duty  which  was  a  martyrdom,  and  he  was 
not  stroDg  enough  to  repress  all  signs  of 
pain. 

Monsieur  Meudon  watched  his  face,  and 
reported  every  change  in  its  expression  to 
Madame  Harache.  Takine  the  sadness  of 
it  into  account  with  the  huf  confession  of 
which  she  had  told  him,  the  two  arrived  at 
a  conclusion  not  far  from  the  truth.  The 
only  thing  they  forgot  was  that  through 
Oaspard's  gentler  nature  there  ran  a.vein 
of  his  motner's  obstinacy. 

"  Let  us  wait  a  few  days,  a  week 
or  two,  longer,  and  Gaspard  will  be 
ready  to  consent  to  anytlung  we  want. 
At  present  he  declines  all  invitations  to 
my  house ;  but  I  can  see  that  the  refusal 
costs  him  an  effort  For  the  present  he  is 
struggling  with  a  young  man's  far-fetched 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong;  but  that  can 
end  in  only  one  way.  If  he  is  tired  of 
this  girl,  all  is  well  When  both  inclination 
and  interest  point  in  one  direction,  he  is 
certam,  soon  or  late,  to  take  it" 

Madame  Beyer  remarked  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  Gaspard's  visits. 

"  I  thought  he  was  becoming  sincerely 
attached  to  Sophie,''  she  said  to  her  brother, 
"  and  if  a  man  can  grow  to  love  a  girl  like 
her,  he  should  not  tire  of  her  quickly.'' 

''  Gaspard  will  come  again  some  day,  ma 
floeur  ;  at  present  there  are  complications." 

"  Explain  yourself,  Pierre." 

Monsieur  Meudon  did  explain,  chuckling 
over  his  diplomacy ;  but  his  sister  did  not 
see  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  he. 

"You  are  doin^  wrong,"  she  said, 
decidedly;  ''and  if  Madame  Harache 
approves  of  your  action,  she  is  a  disgrace 
to  womanhood.  There  is  a  sex  in  sins, 
and  though  a  conspiracy  of  this  sort  is  bad 
enough  in  you,  a  man,  it  is  wholly  un- 
pardonable in  a  woman.  To  rob  another 
woman  of  her  good  name  1  It  is 
detestable  1 "  * 

"  Catherine,  you  become  romantic  in 
your  old  age.  Is  Madame  Harache  to  let 
her  son  ruin  his  life  for  a  folly  1 " 

"He  must  pay  the  price  of  his  folly, 
even  though  it  be  ruin.  You  do  not  im- 
prove the  matter  by  changing  the  folly 
into  a  crime." 

"  Bah  !  Would  you  tie  every  young 
man  to  an  unworthy  woman  to  make  him 
expiate  the  weakness  of  a  moment  9 " 

'*  No ;  but  this  is  not  a  question  of  an 


unworthy  woman.    She  is  innocent;  she 
loves  him ;  she  is  essentially  his  wife." 

"  The  law  does  not  consider  her  so." 

"  The  law  is  an  idiot ;  and  it  was  not 
made  for  cases  like  this.  This  girl  believes 
that  she  is  married  to  Gaspard  Harache, 
you  say.  Some  form  of  marriage,  satis- 
factory to  her  conscience,  has  passed 
between  them.  That  is  the  essential,  the 
true  bond,  and  Gaspard's  duty  is  to  be  faith- 
ful to  it.  Let  the  law  say  what  it  will,  in 
Heaven's  sight  this  girl  is  Gaspard's  wifa" 

"  Take  care,"  said  Monsieur  Meudon, 
abruptly ;  for  tJie  door  had  opened  softly, 
and  Sophie  was  in  the  room. 

She  had  come  to  look  for  a  thimble  she 
had  forgotten,  she  explained.  Having 
found  it,  she  noticed,  apparently  for  the 
first  time,  her  father's  troubled  face. 

"  Petit  papa,  has  anything  happened  to 
annoy  you  f  she  asked,  kissing  him,  and 
pulling  his  short  and  stubbly  beard  in  a 
caressing  fashion. 

"  No,  nothing,  ch^rie.  Leave  us  for  the 
present,"  he  said,  hastily. 

And  Sophie  went  away,  turning  round 
at  the  door  to  wafb  a  smile  of  exquisite  un- 
intelligence  across  the  room. 

"Ah  1  how  innocent  she  is  1 "  exclaimed 
the  father,  tenderly. 

"  Perhaps,"  replied  Madame  Beyer,  drOj. 

The  little  pantomime,  which  deceived 
Monsieur  Meudon,  served  to  enlighten  her. 
She  knew  just  enough  of  her  niece  to  be 
sure  that  when  Sophie  appeared  particularly 
stupid  and  innocent,  some  subtle  thought 
was  moving  in  her  brain.  She  perceived 
now  that  Sophie  had  overheard  some  part 
of  the  conversation,  and  she  did  not 
wholly  regret  it 

"  It  may  previent  her  thinking  too  much 
of  Gaspard,"  she  thought  "  It  would  be 
a  pity  for  her  to  cherish  any  feeling  for  a 
man  who  cannot  marry  her." 

Next  day  Monsieur  Meudon  asked 
Gaspard  to  visit  him  that  evening.  The 
young  man  tried  to  excuse  himself 

"  But  I  have  something  of  importance  to 
say  to  you,"  said  the  master. 

"  I  will  attend  you  at  the  office,  then." 

"At  the  office  we  are  liable  to  interrup- 
tions, and  what  I  have  to  say  may  take 
some  time.  Moreover,  I  wish  to  speak  as 
your  friend,  as  well  as  vour  employer. 
You  must  come  to  my  house.  I  can 
promise,"  said  M.  Meudon  with  some 
irritation,  "that  you  shall  not  see  either 
my  sister  or  my  daughter,  if  it  is  they 
whom  you  wish  to  avoid." 

Gaspard  bowed,  and  promised  to  come  ; 
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bat  he  did  not  contradict  the  accosation 
conveyed  in  his  master's  last  words. 

When  he  appeared  that  evening  he  was 
shown  into  the  little  room,  opening  from 
the  dining-room,  which  Monsienr  Meadon 
called  his  cabinet  His  host  soon  joined 
him,  and  plunged  at  once  into  business. 

"  I  have  lately  had  An  interview  with 
your  mother  J'  he  began.  '*  She  is  desirons 
of  seeing  you  settled  in  life,  and  therefore 
proposes,  under  certain  conditions,  to  buy 
you  a  share  in  my  business.  I  know  the 
talent  and  energy  you  possess,  and  will  be 
well  pleased  to  have  you  as  a  partner.  I 
suppose  I  may  assume  that  you  are  equally 
ready  to  join  me." 

Oaspard  hesitated. 

<<No  prospect  could  please  me  better  if 
I  remain  in  le  Havre,''  he  said,  "  but  there 
are  reasons,  not  connected  with  business, 
which  may  make  it  advisable  for  me  to  live 
elsewhere.*' 

The  elder  man  shook  his  head. 

"Be  wise,  my  iriend.  Do  not  let  any- 
thing interfere  with  business.  I  take  an 
interest  in  you,  Gaspard,  and  I  have 
pleased  myseU  by  picturing  for  you  a 
career  similar  to  my  owa  As  you 
know,  I  became  partner  to  Monsieur 
Perrier,  who  had  the  business  before  me ; 
then  I  married  Mademoiselle  Perrier,  his 
only  child,  and  thus  inherited  the  ether 
half  of  the  business  when  her  father  died." 

"  The  latter  part  of  your  career  it  is,  as, 
perhaps^  you  know,  monsieur,  impossible 
for  me  to  copy." 

'*  Indeed  1    If  it  were  suggested  to  you 
.that  you  might  marry  my  daughter  you 
would  refuse  her  hand  1 " 

"  I  must  do  so,"  said  Gaspard,  gravely. 

Monsieur  Meudon  frowned,  but  good- 
humouredly. 

'*What!  is  my  poor  Sophie  not  fair 
enough  for  you,  Gaspard  f  Her  dowry 
should  be  sufficient  for  any  one  who  is 
not  too  avaricious." 

'' Mademoiselle  Sophie  is  altogether 
charming.  She  would  be  a  prize  for  any 
man  if  she  had  no  dowry  at  all ;  but  I  am 
not  free  to  marry." 

Monsieur  Meudon  had  meant  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  Thora  altogether;  but 
Gaspard's  straightforwardness  balked  him. 

"I  will  not  pretrad  to  be  ignorant  of 
your  meaning,"  he  said,  with  some  signs  of 
irritation ;  "  but  I  ask  you  to  think  again 
before  you  give  up  the  opportunity  of 
establishing  yourself  in  a  wise  and  reputable 
manner,  x  ou  are  entangled  with  a  pretty 
and  uneducated  woman — most  young  men 


are  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  we 
older  folks  who  have  lived  long,  and  out- 
lived much,  regard  such  a  folly  as  an 
episode  which  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  principal  narrative  of  a  career.  It 
comes,  has  a  brief  feverish  life,  and  goes, 
leaving  as  little  mark  as  most  chikLish 
ailments.  But  your  liaison,  Gaspard,  has, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  less  of  happiness 
in  it  than  most ;  assuredly  you  do  not  look 
more  cheerful  since  you  ent^ed  into  it 
Your  breaking  with  *la  belle  sauvage'  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  and  of  a  very  short 
space  of  time ;  but,  meanwhile  my  Sophie 
may  be  married  to  another,  and  your 
opportunity  for  gaining  a  useful  connection 
gone  for  ever.  I  do  not  say  that  you  will 
not  then  obtain  a  wife  as  good  as  my 
daughter — ^I  Am  a  loving  father,  bat  not  a 
blindly  fond  one — ^bnt  she  is  tilie  chfld  of 
the  chief  of  your  firm,  a  marriage  with  her 
at  once  gives  you  a  satisfactory  place  in 
society,  and  ensures  your  future  income, 
and  on  it,  I  may  tell  you  without  breaking 
confidence,  depends  your  mother's  fulfil- 
ment of  her  intention  of  buying  you  a 
share  in  my  business.  She  and  I  are 
agreed  as  to  the  course  of  action  we  shoidd 
pursue,  and  it  is  with  her  knowledge  and 
approval  that  I  speak  to  you  today. 
Now,  Gaspard,  make  your  choice.  On 
one  side  Ues  a  passion  for  an  unworthy 
woman,  which  is  sure  to  die  soon,  if  it  be 
not  already  deAd,  and  which  involves  the 
loss  of  all  that  men  as  they  grow  older 
esteem  most  highly ;  on  the  other  comfort, 
affluence,  the  embraces  of  your  mother 
and  sister,  and  the  love  of  one  who  will 
not  believe  that  you  possess  any  of  the 
faults  of  common  humanity.  Gaspard, 
can  you  hesitate  for  a  moment  f  " 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  Gaspard,  **  I  have 
listened  to  you  patiently,  because  I  know 
that  your  intentions  towards  me  Are  of 
the  most  friendly  nature :  that  you 
seek  what  you  consider  my  good,  and 
because  from  you  I  hear  the  wisnes  of  my 
mother  expressed  more  clearly  than  she 
has  uttered  them  to  me.  I  have  listened 
to  the  end,  and  in  reply  I  say  that  you 
must  not  Again,  in  my  hearing,  speak  of 
my  wife  as  an  unworthy  womaa  My 
patience  might  fail  me  then." 

"  Your  wife,  your  wife !  Let  us  admit 
that,  as  you  say,  some  form  of  marriage 
passed  between  you  and  this  girl — whether 
legal  or  not  in  her  country  I  do  not  care  to 
enquire;  it  is  immaterial.  The  point  of 
importance  is  that  here,  in  France — in  the 
ccuntry  of  which  you  are  a  native,  and  in 
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whicli  yoa  propose  to  li^e — it  Is  not  valid, 
and  never  will  be,  for  I  know  Madame 
Earache's  determination  too  well  to 
imagine  that  she  will  ever  yield  to  yonr 
withes.  Yoa  may  call  this  Thora  your  wife 
in  the  sight  of  heaven — a  favourite  phrase 
With  fancifal  and  self-willed  individaah. 
Bat  do  not  seek  to  make  society  accept 
her  as  yonr  wife;  that  is  defiance,  and 
while  it  does  not  make  her  ruin  the  less 
certain/ it  involves  yoa  in  it  as  well." 

Oaspsffd's  patience  gave  way.  "  Is  this 
year  creed t"  he  cried;  "that  one  may 
reasonably  harm  others  and  escape  panish- 
ment  oneself ;  that  it  is  permissible 
to  take  a  woman's  heart,  play  with  it 
for  awhile,  then  cast  her  oat^  shamed 
and  wronged,  to  despair  and  hopeless  rain, 
and  take,  oneself,  an  honoarable  place  in 
the  world's  esteem)  You  call  yoarself  a 
man  of  honour,  monsieur;  you  woald 
strike  any  one  who  denied  you  such  a  title, 
yet  you  have  no  higher  law  of  honour  than 
the  Gode  Napoleon,  no  surer  test  of  honour 
than  the  approval  of  society.  To  every 
man  who  possesses  a  conscience  there  is  a 
law^  unwritten  but  not  less  binding,  that 
forbids  him  to  purchase  his  own  comfort  at 
the  expense  of  another's." 

The  elder  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  have  a  conscience,"  he  said,  "  which 
at  present  has  done  me  the  service  of 
bringing  down  on  me  your  insults,  because 
I  would  not  let  a  man  whom  I  esteemed, 
ruin  himself  without  one  word  of  warning. 
For  the  rest,  I  submit  to  laws  which  I  had  no 
hand  in  making  for  the  same  reason  that  I 
wear  warm  clothing  in  winter:  becaase 
experience  has  shown  me  that  to  do  other- 
wise involves  discomfort.  I  offer  you  the 
results  of  my  experience  to  save  you  from 
future  discomfort,  and  in  return  you  insult 
me  as  if  I  were  a  criminal,  for  whom  the 
galleys  would  be  too  good.  Very  well.  I 
should  have  remembered  a  man  in  love  is 
mad,  and  that  reason  is  wasted  on  hfm." 

"  This  is  no  question  of  love,  monsieur, 
but  of  something  higher — more  binding 
than  any  attachment  of  the  senses.  Did  I 
love  Thora  Sweynson  as  passionately  as 
man  ever  loved  woman,  I  might  yet  take 
your  advice,  and  desert  her  when  passion 
reached  satiety ;  but  under  the  law  which 
rules  me,  I  am  not  free  to  wrong  her, 
though  I  had  ceased  to  love  her — though 
I  had  even  come  to  hate  her.  She  gave 
herself  to  me  in  all  innocence,  in  all 
honour,  regarding  herself  as  my  wife;   I 


might  have  acted  more  wisely  both  for 
her  and  myself,  had  I,  who  knew  the 
laws  of  France,  refused  to  accept  her; 
but  having  done  co,  but  one  course  is 
possible  to  me — to  give  her  a  lifetime  of 
unswerving  fidelity,  and  to  protect  her  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  consequences 
of  my  selfish  rashness.  To  you,  then, 
monsieur,  my  answer  is  that  I  am  compelled 
to  decline  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
Mendon ;  not  because  I  regard  her  other- 
wise than  with  the  deepest  admiration  and 
esteem,  but  because  I  hold  myself,  in  truth 
and  honour,  already  married.  To  my 
mother,  whose  ambase^ador  you  are,  say 
that  the  first  benefit  I  can  accept  at  her 
handf,  is  her  recognition  of  my  wife. 
After  that,  I  will  take  any  gift  she  offers ; 
without  that,  I  will  receive  nothing,  and 
will  hold  myself  free  from  any  tie  of  duty 
or  affection  towards  her.  Dear  as  my 
mother  and  sisters  are  to  me,  my  wife,  by 
the  very  helplessness  and  Ignorance  on 
which  you  dilate,  by  the  determination  you 
all  show  to  widihold  that  title  from  her,  has 
the  stronger  claim  on  my  bve,  and  on  such 
protection  as  I  still  can  offer." 

^'  On  my  woid,  young  man,  you  speak 
as  if  it  were  a  question  of  your  being  the 
giver  rather  than  the  receiver  of  favours ! " 
exclaimed  Monsieur  Meudon,  disgusted  at 
the  result  of  an  interposition  on  the  suc- 
cess of  which  he  had  too  securely  oounted. 

"In  this  I  am  the  donor,"  answered 
Gaspard.  "  I  offer  my  mother  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  an  act  of  justice  ;  yon,  the 
honour  of  persuading  her  to  it  If  yoa 
both  refuse,  my  only  courc'e  is  to  resign 
my  present  situation  and  go  to  England, 
or  Scotland,  or  any  country  where  my 
marriage  will  not  be  disputed." 

"  And  in  reply,"  cried  Monsieur  Meudon, 
furiously,  "  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  persuade 
your  mother  to  do  nothing  except  in- 
carcerate you  in  an  asylum  for  idiots. 
You  are  the  greatest  fool  I  ever  met!  Oo ; 
it  is  painful  to  a  sane  man  to  have  to  talk 
to  you." 

Vow  Beady,  prioo  BiaEpenco. 
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peasant's  life,  and  the  estate,  throngh  want 
of  proper  management,  speedily  became 
unprodactive,  and  a  yearly  decreasing  in- 
come was  the  result 

It  was  providential  for  tlie  child  that 
her  Scotch  nurse  was  a  fairly  educated 
woman,  otherwise  she  would  have  grown 
up  in  ail-but  heathen  ignorance ;  the 
mother  never  attempted  to  teach  her 
aught  save  astrological  lore  and  the  beauti- 
ful dances  in  which  she  herself  was  so 
skilled.  After  the  father's  death  the 
mother,  shutting  herself  up  in  her  lonely 
house,  abandoned  herself  to  the  study  of 
the  stars ;  they  held,  she  said,  the  secrets 
of  all  religions,  arts,  and  sciences,  and 
by  their  motions  the  destinies  of  men  and 
of  nations  were  governed.  Har  odd  manner 
of  life  and  singular  belief  soon  won  for  her 
a  reputation  as  the  wise  woman  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  poor  and  ignorant 
would  come  to  her  for  miles  round,  asking 
for  advice  as  to  their  health  and  the 
management  of  their  affairs. 

Meantime  little  Etelka,  left  in  charge  of 
the  Scotch  nurse,  was  learning  from  her 
the  language  of  her  father,  and  getting  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  old  Highland 
woman  was  able  to  impart  They  were 
sadly  at  a  loss  for  books,  however. 
Etelka's  mother  took  no  interest  in  pro- 
curing them  for  her  child,  and  the  old 
nurse  was  intent  upon  saving  every  penny 
she  could  scrape  together  in  order,  some 
day,  to  take  flight  with  the  little  girl  to 
her  father's  people  in  Inverness.  She  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  the  father  in  the  child's 
heart  by  endless  stories  of  his  early  days. 
A  Scotch  newspaper,  occasionally  received, 
was  a  mine  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  to  the 
nurse  and*  child.  Etelka  would  have  all 
sorts  of  strange  stories  read  to  her  by  the 
old  body,  who,  with  finger  travelling  down 
the  columns,  would  try  to  bring  before  the 
child  the  geography  of  the  places  whose 
doings  were  there  recorded. 

Honestly  enough  the  nurse  tried  to  do 
her  duty  by  the  neglected  child.  She 
racked  her  brain  for  tales  from  English  and 
Scottish  history  that  would  amuse  and 
instruct  the  little  one.  The  stories  of 
"Queen  Mary,"  "Fair  Rosamond  in  her 
Bower,"  and  of  "  Jane  Shore,"  were  as  well 
known  to  the  child  as  if  she  had  been 
English-born.  The  story  of  the  last-named 
ill-fated  beauty  who  "bewitched  a  King 
and  died  a  vagrant,"  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  her ;  and  the  fact  of  the  name 
being  easy  of  recollection  and  pronun- 
ciation, no  doubt  led  her  later  on,  under 


changed  conditions,  to  adopt  it  for  her 
own,  when  a  sudden  request  for  her  name 
was  made  to  her  which  she  was  unpre- 
pared to  meet 

It  was  tiie  nurse  who,  when  the  child 
began  to  develope  a  rare  tal«it  for  land- 
scape painting,  supplied  her  with  colours 
and  brushes  wherewith  she  taught  herself 
to  paint  the  wonderful  skies  and  grand 
mountains  of  her  Gorsican  home.  It  was 
she  also  who  gave  the  little  one  her  first 
faint  notions  of  religion. 

Calvinistie  teaching  from  the  nurse, 
partial  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
astrology  by  the  mother,  wrought  in  the 
little  Etelka's  mind  a  curious  habit  of 
thought  "  My  mother,"  she  said,  as  she 
related  this  portion  of  her  history  to  the 
minister,  "  believed  in  fate,  and  cdled  her 
belief  astrology ;  my  nurse  believed  in  fate 
and  called  her  belief  by  a  long  Scotch  word 
— ^predestination." 

Lying  awake  at  nights  and  gazing  np  at 
the  stars,  the  little  one  used  to  wonder  in 
quaint^  childish  fashion  whidi  was  tiie  star 
with  the  long  Scotch  name,  which  no  doubt 
had  ruled  her  father's  destiny. 

Debarred  from  playthings  and  all  childish 
playfellows,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Etelka 
turned  for  companionship  to  the  only 
young  human  being  who  ever  came  in  her 
way,  a  boy — Giovanni  byname — who  kept 
her  mother's  goats  on  the  mountains. 
Giovanni  was  about  her  own  age,  and 
speedily  became  devoted  to  the  little  girl 
He  taught  her  to  climb  the  mountains,  he 
made  rods  for  her  to  fish  with  in  the 
mountain  streams,  and  showed  her  how  to 
peel  the  young  cork  trees  and  make  canoes 
of  the  bark,  which  together  they  floated 
out  to  sea. 

In  return,  Etolka  taught  him  all  she 
knew  of  the  lore  of  the  planets,  and  tried 
to  read  his  destiny  for  him  in  the  heavena 

So  things  went  on  till  Etelka  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  her  aged  nurse 
died.  On  her  death-bed  she  handed  to 
Etelka  the  whole  of  her  savings  in  English 
gold  and  Italian  silver,  bidding  her  keep 
the  money  safely,  as  sooner  or  later  she 
might  want  it  in  order  to  make  her  way 
to  her  father's  people,  who,  she  assured  the^ 
girl,  would  receive  her  with  open  arms. 
She  also  gave  Etelka  many  and  minute 
directions — which  she  made  her  take  down 
in  writing — as  to  the  line  of  route  she 
would  have  to  follow  in  order  to  get  to 
her  Scotch  home. 

No  doubt  the  faithful  servant,  taking 
into  account  the  young  girl's  rapidly  de- 
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veloping  beauty,  saw  daDgers  ahead  of 
which  Etielka  had  no  conception. 

After  the  norae's  death,  things  grew 
gloomier  than  ever.  The  honse  and  the 
estate  by  this  time  had  fallen  into  utter 
ruin,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Giovanni, 
and  his  mother,  Elmina — ^who  took  the 
place  of  the  Scotch  nurse  in  the  house — 
Etelka,  at  times,  would  have  wanted  food, 
and  also  would  have  been  compelled  to 
perform  the  commonest  household  duties,. 

Her  mother  she  rarely  saw.  All  absorbed 
in  her  occult  arts,  she  was  shut  in  one  room 
nearly  the  whole  day,  and  only  wandered 
out  at  nights  to  lonely  heights  to  study  the 
positions  of  the  planets.  At  rare  intervals 
she  would  take  Etelka  with  her  on  these 
midnight  wanderings,  show  her  her  ruling 
planet,  and  talk  to  her  of  sextile,  trine,  and 
square  aspects,  and  the  passage  of  the  moon 
through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Etelka,  thirsting  for  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship, prized  these  rare  opportunities 
of  intercourse  with  her  mother  beyond 
measure ;  she  stood  greatly  in  awe  of  her, 
and  treasured  her  words  as  the  inspired 
utterances  of  a  prophetess.  The  words 
"  Fate  wills  it,"  which  were  so  often  on  the 
mother's  lips,  were  slowly  but  surely  exer- 
cising a  balefhl  influence  on  the  young  girl's 
daily  habit  of  thought ;  and  when  one  day 
the  mother  took  her  by  the  hand,  and, 
pointing  out  one  planet,  told  her  that  an 
evil  star  was  rising  for  her,  and  a  crisis  in 
her  life  was  at  hand,  Etelka  trembled  for 
what  was  coming. 

Etelka  carried  her  fears  to  Giovanni,  who 
had  by  this  time  grown  into  a  flue  hand- 
some youth.  Giovanni,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  only  gave  her  half  his  attention. 
He  had  a  great  piece  of  news  to  tell.  A 
chMet  on  the  coast,  which  had  long  been 
empty,  had  been  rented  by  a  Neapolitan 
gentleman  and  his  mother.  The  mother 
was  an  invalid,  and  came  for  the  sea-air; 
the  son  —  the  Count  Palliardini  —  was  a 
sportsman,  and  came  for  sport  The 
Count  had  met  Giovanni  as  he  was  driving 
his  goats  along  the  mountain  road,  and 
had  offered  him  good  pay  if  he  would 
act  as  his  guide  during  his  stay  at  Santa 
•Maura. 

Etelka,  describing  this  Count  Palliardini 
to  the  minister,  Emitted  that  he  was 
handsome  in  person,  courtly  and  polished 
in  manner.  He  was  cosmopolitan  in  his 
tastes,  a  first-rate  linguist,  speaking  with 
ease  three  or  four  languages ;  he  was  also 
a  wonderful  improvisator,  and  skilled  man- 
dolinist;  last,  but  not  least,  he  was  so 


formidable  a  duellist,  that  to  cross  swords 
with  him  meant  certain  death. 

The  first  time  that  this  man  saw  and 
spoke  with  Etelka,  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  her,  and,  young  as  she  was, 
wished  to  make  her  his  wife. 

Etelka  shrank  from  him  with  what 
seemed  an  unaccountable  repugnance.  She 
distrusted  his  courtly  suavity,  and  sus- 
pected that  his  obtrusively  -  displayed 
effeminate  tastes  covered  a  coarse  and 
brutal  natura  Man  of  the  world  as  he 
was,  he  laughed  at  her  girlish  dislike,  and 
referred  the  matter  to  her  mother.  The 
mother,  in  her  turn,  referred, the  matter  to 
the  stars.  She  would  cast  the  Count's 
horoscope,  she  said,  and  what  the  stars  told 
her  she  would  tell  him. 

Night  after  night  she  wandered  out  into 
the  mountains  to  study  the  heavens,  the 
Count,  meantime,  taking  such  advantaige 
of  Etelka's  loneliness  to  press  his  suit  upon 
her  that,  from  a  shadowy  repugnance,  her 
feelings  changed  into  a  defined  and  bitter 
dislike. 

Her  heart  sank  when  at  length  her 
mother  gave  her  the  verdict  of  the  fltars. 
The  lines  of  the  Count's  life  met  and 
crossed  Etelka's. 

"Fate  favoured  him,"  she  said  to  the 
girL  '*  It  would  be  useless  for  her  to 
fight  her  destiny." 

Possibly  Etelka,  in  spite  of  her  dislike 
to  the  man,  would  have  yielded  to  what 
she  was  told  was  her  destiny,  if  Giovanni 
had  not  at  this  time  begun  to  make  his 
influence  felt.  He  brought  to  her  strange 
stories  of  Count  Palliardini's  life  in  the 
outer  world,  of  which  they  knew  so  litUe, 
He  had  gathered  from  talk  which  he  had 
overheard  between  the  Count  and  his 
mother,  that  neither  the  Countess's  ill- 
health,  nor  the  Count's  love  of  sport,  had 
been  their  real  reason  for  coming  to 
Corsica  ;  but  that  the  Count  was  ''  under 
a  cloud  "  for  a  duel  which  he  had  fought  in 
Naples  under  suspicious  circumstances,  his 
adversary  being  his  own  cousin,  by  whose 
death  from  his  sword-thrust  he  had  greatly 
benefited. 

People  in  Naples  had  raised  a  hue-and- 
cry  over  the  business,  saying  that  the 
Count  had  purposely  picked  a  quarrel  with 
his  young  cousin,  and,  hence,  the  Count  and 
his  mother  had  found  it  expedient  to  retire 
for  a  time  from  Neapolitan  society  before 
attempting  to  take  possession  of  the  dead 
man's  inheritance. 

Giovanni  further  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Count,  in  his  own  home,  drank  freely 
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of  wine;  was  hard  and  tyrannical  to  his 
servants;  erael  to  dumb  animals;  and 
boasted  freely  of  the  women's  hearts  he 
had  broken,  and  the  men  whom  he  had 
killed  in  duels. 

Then  it  was  that  Etelka  resolved  to  do 
ber  best  to  escape  her  destiny.  Her  hatred 
for  the  Oonnt  grew  stronger  than  her  love 
for  her  mother  and  her  home. 

She  and  Giovanni  together  laid  a  plan 
for  taking  flight  from  the  island.  Etelka 
was  to  find  outj  and  take  refuse  with  her 
father's  people  in  Scotland,  and  then  send 
for  Giovanni  to  share  the  good  fortune 
which  she  was  sure  awaited  her  there. 

They  took  Giovanni's  mother  into  their 
confidence;  and  she,  no  doubt  stimulated  by 
ambitious  views  for  her  son,  helped  forward 
their  plans.  The  three  pored  over  the  old 
nurse's  directions,  which  Etelka  had  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  again  and  again  they 
counted  up  the  legacy  of  English  gold  and 
Oorsican  silver  which  Etelka  had  kept  in  a 
safe  hiding-place.  They  decided  that  Gio- 
vanni should  accompany  Etelka  to  Ajaccio, 
whence  she  would  take  boat  for  Marseilles, 
and  remain  there  until  Etelka  sent  money 
for  him  to  f oUow  her,  their  store  of  gold 
proving  inadequate  for  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  two  persons.  The  early  twuight 
was  fixed  for  the  time  of  their  departure, 
when  Etelka's  mother  would  be  startbg  on 
her  star-gazing  expeditions,  and  Giovanni's 
master  would  be  enjoying  his  evening 
siesta. 

Their  councOs  were  held  and  their  ar- 
rangements made  with  the  greatest  care 
and  secrecy,  they  imagined.  Some  in- 
cautious act,  however,  must  have  betrayed 
them. 

On  the  day  they  had  fixed,  and  at  the 
twilight  hour,  Etelka  crept  out  of  her 
home  and  made  her  way  over  the  moun- 
tains to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  where 
she  and  Giovanni  had  arranged  to  meet. 
She  kept  her  eyes  downcast;  she  would 
not  look  up  to  the  skier,  for  there  she 
knew  shone  out  the  bright  planet  she  had 
learned  to  hate. 

.  But  it  was  not  Giovanni  who  stepped 
from  out  the  shadows  of  the  big  plane  tree 
and  took  her  by  the  hand,  but  Count 
Palliardini  himself. 

"  Might  he  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
her  escort  1  Was  she  expecting  to  meet 
the  boy  Giovanni  f  Ah,  yes,  he  had  met 
with  an  accident  that  day.  Well,  there 
were  enough  and  to  spare  of  such  canaille 
as  he,  and  one  less  would  be  SO  much  to 
the  good." 


These  were  the  words  with  which  he 
greeted  her. 

Giovanni's  accident,  when  it  came  to  be 
told,  proved  to  be  '*  that  last  dread  accident, 
which  men  call  deatL"  The  Count's 
statement  was  that  he  and  Gioyanni 
had  gone  fishing  in  the  early  mommg  in 
one  of  the  mountain  streams;  he  had 
gone  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  lad, 
and  when  he  came  back  he  had  found  him 
lying  face  downwards  in  the  river-bed 
with  his  rod  floating  down-stream.  He 
conjectured  that  the  lad  had  dropped 
his  rod  into  the  water,  and  trying  to  re- 
cover it,  had  fallen  in,  and  been  carried 
out  of  his  depth.  The  Oount  had  called  to 
some  shepherds  for  help,  but  when  between 
them  they  had  got  the  boy  out  of  the 
stream,  life  was  extinct. 

Etelka  went  back  to  her  mother  dazed 
and  stunned ;  she  and  Elmina  snapected 
foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  Count,  bat 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  their 
suspiciona 

Before  Etelka  had  time  to  rally  from 
the  shock  of  this  calamity,  another  followed 
on  its  heels.  Her  mother,  in  attempting 
to  cure  herself  of  ague,  from  which  she 
sufiered  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  damp 
and  night  air,  took  an  over-dose  of  some 
vegetable  poison  that  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  employing  as  a  medicine,  and  in  a  few 
hours  was  dead. 

Her  last  words,  as  ahe  lay  on  her  death- 
bed, with  eyes  fixed  on  Etelka^  were: 
"  Not  poison,  nor  flood,  nor  fire,  can  harm 
those  who  are  to  die  by  tiie  hand  of 
man." 

Enigmatic  words  they  seemed  to  the 
girl  at  the  time;  but  later  on  she  read 
her  own  meaning  into  them. 

After  her  mother's  death,  the  Count 
pressed  his  suit  more  hotly  than  ever. 
Then  it  was  that  Etelka,  driven  to  des- 
paration,  looked  up  at  the  evil,  glittering 
planet,  high  in  the  heavens,  and  defied  it. 
She  resolved  to  fight  her  destiny.  She 
had  tried  to  escape  from  it,  and  had  fafled; 
she  would  fight  it  now. 

But  of  the  means  by  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  do  this  the  minister  knew 
nothing  for  certain,  although,  possibly^ 
his  suspicions  went  near  to  hitting  the 
mark.  *<At  this  point  in  her  story,"  he 
said,  *'  the  girl  had  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall,  and  her  lips  had  once  more  been 
obstinately  sealed.  Of  her  attempt  upon 
Count  Palliardmi's  life,  her  hurried  flight 
to  Eneland,  and  her  stay  at  Upton, 
had  told  him  nothing." 
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From  thli  point,  however,  Madge  foand 
it  easy  enough,  in  imagination,  to  take  np 
and  finish  the  pitiful  story.  She  could 
picture  Etelka,  in  the  gloom  of  her 
desolate  home,  handling  her  mother's 
poison  botUes,  while  the  lamentations  of 
Elmina  over  her  only  son  rang  in  her 
ears,  together  with  the  woman's  cries  for 
vengeance  on  his  murderer. 

She  could  picture  the  girl  laying  her 
plans,  step  by  step,  up  to  and  after  her 
terrible  attempt  at  crime;  her  hurried 
flight  to  Marseilles ;  her  brief  stay  there 
to  provide  herself  with  less  remarkable 
clothing  than  that  her  island  village  could 
supply ;  her  arrival,  half-dazed  and  be- 
wildered, in  England;  her  attempt  to 
reach  her  father's  home  in  Inverness; 
her  recognition  of  the  hand  of  Fate 
in  the  rialway  accident,  and  the  arrival 
of  Lance  and  Sir  Peter  on  the  scene  of 
disaster. 

After  thifl^  there  had  come,  no  doubt,  a 
partial  awakening  of  conscience,  a  sense  of 
remone  intensified  by  the  thought  of  a 
relentless  pursuing  Nemesis. 

With  the  light  of  her  luckless  history 
thrown  upon  it,  it  became  easy  to  under- 
stand her  attempts  upon  her  own  life ;  her 
terror  of  what  was  hanging  over  her  head 
as  each  attempt  failed;  and,  finally,  her 
revulsion  to  joy  and  gratitude,  and  her 
tremulous  snatchings  at  better  things 
when  the  newspaper  brought  the  tidings 
that  she  was  not  the  muraeress  she  had 
supposed  herself  to  be;  and  when  the 
proffer  of  Lance's  love  seemed  to  open  to 
her  a  door  to  a  new  and  better  life. 

HOLY  NOVEMBER 

THE  MONTH  OF  MIBAGLES. 

Englishmen  are  apt  to  abuse  the  month 
of  November,  taxbg  it  with  every  kind  of 
vicious  propensity.  They  designate  it  by 
every  kmd  of  opprobrious  ej^thet  —  the 
dreary,  the  foggy,  the  damp,  nay,  even  the 
suicidal*  Some,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to 
call  it  ''the  month  of  crime."  But  in 
Catholic  countries  November  is  held  in 
such  high  veneration,  that  it  is  denomi- 
nated "  the  month  of  miracles/'  by  reason 
of  the  greater  number  of  spiritual  mani- 
festations which  have  occurred  in  the 
persons  of  the  Holy  Saints,  whose  festivals 
are  celebrated  during  its  passage. 

On  the  first  day,  for  instance,  we  have 
the  Festival  of  All  the  Saints.  This  day  is 
one  of  universal  rejoicing  amount  middle- 
class   believers   all    through    Italy   and 


France — a  day  of  roasted  chestnuts,  and 
sparkling  cyder ;  of  traffic  in  bon-bons,  and 
sweet  curds.  And  the  usual  bouquets  are 
not  presented,  but  exchanged,  for,  as  every 
individual  without  exception  has  his  or 
her  guardian  Saint  in  heaven,  each  one  is 
expected  to  honour  the  patron  Saint  of  his 
neighbour,  according  to  the  means  provided 
by  his  own.  It  is  touching  to  witness  the 
pride  and  exultation  exhibited  by  the  poor 
peasant  godchild,  when,  in  return  for  his 
handful  of  dabies  and  field-grass,  he 
receives  the  bunch  of  rare  flowers  from 
the  garden  or  the  greenhouse  of  the  rich 
godfather,  who  represents  to  the  boy's 
imagination  the  earthly  image  of  the 
patron  Saint  in  heaven. 

At  sundown,  however,  the  gaieties  are 
all  over — ^the  dancing,  and  music,  the  buy- 
ing and  selling,  the  kissing  and  embracing 
are  at  an  end.  The  flowers  are  all 
deposited  on  the  altars  of  the  various 
Saints  —  to  whom  the  offerings  of  rieht 
belong — and  the  atmosphere  of  the  churches 
is  perfumed  with  the  mingled  fragrance  of 
a  tiiousand  flowers.  The  festivity  and  joy 
of  the  past  day  are  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
into  the  expression  of  the  most  lugubrious 
woe.  The  church  bells,  which  have  been 
ever  since  sunrise  sounding  a  merry  peal, 
now  toll  with  the  most  melancholy  rhythm, 
and  the  crowd  moves  along  with  solemn 
pace  to  the  fa\roured  shrines.  The  heart- 
rending service  for  the  dead  begins  its 
w;eird  and  warning  chaunt,  and  every 
head  is  bowed  low  in  humble  supplication 
for  mercy  on  the  souls  of  the  departed. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the 
gay  ribbons  have  all  disappeared,  to  be  re- 
placed by  black-crape  bands  on  the  muslin 
caps  of  the  peasant  girls,  while  a  knot  of 
black  ribbon  looms  from  the  button-hole 
of  the  peasant  boy,  in  lieu  of  the  gay  posy 
which  decorated  his  velveteen  jacket  in 
the  morning. 

The  second  day  of  the  month,  the  Day 
of  AU  Souls,  is  one  of  sympathy  as  universal 
as  that  of  Ail  Saints.  As  every  individual 
in  the  South  is  supposed  to  claim  patronage 
of  the  Saint  whose  name  he  bears,  so  does 
every  human  being  mourn  the  loss  of  some 
dear  relative  or  friend,  for  whose  re- 
demption from  purgatory  a  prayer  for 
mercy  is  addressed  to  Heaven.  *'The 
twenty-four  hours'  supplication"  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  night  and  day  without 
ceasing,  till  the  sunset  following.  It  is  in 
Paris  alone  that  the  two  festivals  are  com- 
bined in  one  single  day. 

At  Rome  the  Festival  of  All  Saints  is  one 
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of  the  moat  important  amongst  the  celebra^ 
tions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being  obBerved 
as  strictly  in  a  mercantile  as  in  a  religious 
point  of  view.  On  that  day  the  hawkers 
of  Holy  Belies  come  up  to  Bome,  for  the 
sale  and  barter  of  their  wares  at  the 
various  shrinea.  The  Belie  Fairs  are 
held  juBt  one  week  afterwards;  mostly 
in  the  distant,  out-of-the-way  yill«ges 
in  the  mountains.  Thither  the  peasant 
brings  his  humble  faith  and  his  hard- 
earned  soldi  for  acquisition  of  the  treasure 
which  is  to  ensure  him  freedom  from 
all  trouble  in  this  world,  and  secure  him 
salvation  in  the  next.  The  licensed 
pedlars,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
wandering  friars,  drive  a  roaring  trade. 
Daring  the  hours  of  the  fair  the  traffic 
is  enormous.  The  relics  become,  as  it 
were,  a  circulating  medium  among  the 
simple-minded  peasants;  and  are  bartered 
for  others,  of  more  or  less  value,  among  the 
visitors.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  the  clatter 
and  the  clamouring  of  the  vendors  as  they 
point  to  Heaven  to  bear  witness  to  the 
value  of  their  merchandise,  and  spread  out 
their  palms,  and  expand  their  fingers  up- 
wards, and  raise  their  eyes  to  heaven  as 
they  vaunt  the  virtues  of  their  own  particular 
Saint,  and  the  volubility  with  which  they 
relate  the  legend  connected  with  his  name. 
Many  are  the  favourites,  for  there  is  fashion 
in  relics  as  well  as  in  gimcracks.  The  pedlar 
knows  well  enough  the  temper  of  his 
customers.  FaithUke,  taste  is  personal 
and  peculiar,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  moun- 
taineers especially,  depends  upon  the 
locality.  The  charcoal-burner  and  the 
chalk-cutter,  the  mulberry-pruner  and  the 
chestnut  -  gatherer,  has  each  his  pre- 
ference, and  never  enters  into  competition 
for  possession  of  the  same  relics.  But  the 
most  interesting  study  of  all,  to  the  ob- 
servant visitor,  is  the  change  pf  sentiment 
amongst  the  population ;  the  \diminution 
of  veneration  towards  one  Saint  when  faith 
has  been  worn  out  by  long  disappointment, 
and  the  gush  of  tenderness  towards  another 
in  whom  they  may  have  hope  for  the  future. 
The  chalk-cutters  and  the  chestnut-vendors 
of  Verona  interchange  with  the  greatest 
coolness  the  earthly  patronage  of  their 
heavenly  patrons — transferring  the  sacred 
banners  and  regalia  without  compunction. 
The  pedlar  looks  on,  •meanwhUe,  with 
twinklinff  eyes  while  the  bargain  is  being 
condttdea,  and  aids  with  glib  and  ready 
tongue  the  barter  between  £uff  customers. 

Every  Saint  has  his  votary,  but  prefer- 
ence is  giveti  to  those  of  the  month. 


First  in  "order  comes  Saint  Hubert, 
whose  relics  are  eagerly  sought  and 
generously  paid  for  by  the  izard-hunters  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  wild  boar-hunters  of 
the  forest.  The  pedlar  who  wanders 
through  the  villages  as  bearer  of  Saint 
Hubert's  holy  relic,  blows  a  joyous  note  on 
his  hunting  horn  to  draw  attention  to  his 
wares.  Saint  Hubert  was  the  most  intrepid 
huntsman  in  all  Christendom.  The  banner, 
carried  by  his  votaries,  is  of  green  and  gold 
— the  staff  surmounted  by  a  gilt  staghom. 
It  is  always  borne  by  the  oldest  hunts- 
man of  the  district.  At  the  Chapel  of 
Saint  Hubert  at  Boyaumont,  on  the  edge 
of  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  part  of  the 
leathern  jerkin  of  the  Saint  is  preserved. 
A  sniff  at  the  jerkin  was  allowed  on 
Saint  Hubert's  Day  to  the  hounds  of  the 
Prince  de  Cond^,  who  were  brought  ever 
from  Chantilly,  after  being  blessed  at  the 
Mass  of  the  Parish  Church. 

In  the  lining  of  the  jerkin  lies  the 
power  of  healing  hydrophobia.  This 
lining  is  made  of  the  coarsest  hempen 
canvas  cloth,  not  much  finer  than  the  sail- 
cloth in  use  for  l^e  fishing-smacks  of  our 
days,  and  yet  every  fibre  of  its  texture  is 
beyond  price,  nay,  every  thread  is  measuied 
to  a  half  and  quarter  millimetre,  and  the 
smallest  measurement,  even  when  seareely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  might  be  scdd, 
were  it  possible  of  acquisition,  for  a  for- 
midable sum.  And  strange  to  say,  the 
superstition  of  the  holy  **  doublure  "  retains 
as  great  a  power  over  the  minds  of  the 
upper  classes^  as  over  those  of  the  un- 
educated peasants  themselves. 

Not  longer  ago  than  last  April,  the 
hotel  at  l^yaumont  was  occupied  by  a 
German  Princess  and  her  suite,  who  had 
made  the  journey  all  the  way  from  Wurtz- 
burg  to  kneel  at  the  shrine  of  Ssint  Hubert, 
and  seek  protection  from  the  consequences 
of  a  bite  from  her  pet  <<Mopse,''  who  had 
died  x)f  rabies  after  having  bitten  several 
members  of  the  princely  household. 

The  treatment  of  a  patient  at  Saint 
Hubert's  Shrine  at  Boyaum<mt  is  simple 
enofigh,  and  is  supposed  to  have  remained 
unchanged  since  its  first  votaries  knelt 
and  prayed,  and  were  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  miraculous  '^douUnre" 
many  centuries  ago.  A  portion  of  a  thread 
drawn  from  the  canvas  is  cut  off  and  laid 
upon  the  wound  made  by  the  fang  of  the 
nuul  dog.  If  already  cicatrised,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  German  Princess  alluded  to, 
the  skin  is  raised  and  the  thread  inserted 
beneath,  then  bandaged  tightly  with  a  i^p 
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of  linen,  which  has  been  duly  rabbed  upon 
the  jerkin.  A  novana  to  Saint  Hubert 
and  a  certain  number  of  prayers  and  litanies 
form  the  treatment,  after  which  the  patient 
may  go  forth  in  comfort  and  security,  com- 
pletely shielded  from  the  terrible  result  of 
the  bite  of  the  rabid  animal,  however 
severe  that  bite  may  have  beea  Now 
Saint^  Hubert  had  been  in  his  youth  a 
courtier,  a  gay  and  gallant  knight,  and  a 
Binner  devoted  to  pleasure  of  every  kin&; 
moreover,  so  passionately  fond  of  the  chase 
that  he  had  never  been  known  to  spare  a 
moment  to  offer  up  a  single  pater  or  an 
ave  at  the  "  reposoirs,"  or  rustic  altars  fixed 
to  certain  trees  in  the  woods  for  the  express 
benefit  of  the  huntsman  piously  disposed. 
One  evening,  the  young  sinner,  destined  to 
become  a  Saint, Jost  his  way  while  in  pur- 
suit of  a  fine  antlered  stag  which  had  led 
him  beyond  the  usual  track.  He  was  much 
perplexed,  for  it  was  growing  dark.  He 
sounded  his  horn,  but  no  answer  was 
returned.  Although  he  did  not  bend  the 
knee  or  sue  for  Heaven's  aid  in  his  dilemma. 
Heaven,  always  merciful  and  kind,  took 
pity  on  his  benighted  condition,  both  moral 
and  physical,  and  his  path  amid  the  dark- 
ness^ was  suddenly  enlightened  by  the 
glorious  vision  which  has  become  known 
to  the  whole  world,  through  the  poetry  and 
painting  of  all  nations. 

"  The  stag  with  the  flaming  cross  between 
his  horns,  guided  the  man  who  all  his 
life  had  been  misguided  through  sin,"  says 
the  old  chronicle,  "and  who,  throwing 
down  his  cross-bow,  knelt  upon  the  turf 
and  prayed." 

From  that  moment,  Hubert  the  Sinner 
became  Hubert  the  Saint.  He  vowed  to 
retire  to  a  monastery  for  the  rest  of  his 
days;  but  the  Lord  willed  it  otherwise. 
His  fame  for  piety  became  so  great,  that  he 
was  elected  to  follow  Saint  Lambert  as 
Bishop  of  Maestricht. 

On  the  eleventh  of  November  comes 
Samt  Martin,  the  brave,  bold  warrior  of 
the  Gauls — a  great  and  magnificent  Saint, 
fall  of  courage  and  charity.  The  day  was 
bitterly  cold  when  he  went  up  to  pay  his 
devotions  at  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  at 
Amiens,  before  departing  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  legion,  which  was  bound  for  the 
war.  He  wore  a  long  furred  mantle  "  which 
kept  his  body  warm  as  the  summer  of 
charity  within  his  soul,"  says  the  record 
of  his  legend.  A  beggar  was  seated  at  the 
chapel  door,  shivering  with  the  cold, 
scantily  covered  with  an  old  ragged  gaber- 
dine, and  begging  alms  in  a  piteous  tone. 


In  a  moment,  the  warm  flood  of  charity 
overflowed  Saint  Martin's  pious  heart. 
Drawing  his  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
he  cut  in  two  the  rich  official  mantle  he 
wore  as  insignia  of  his  rank,  and  flung 
the  warmer  half  over  the  shivering 
shoulders  of  the  beggar ;  then  rode  quickly 
on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  troops.  To  the 
most  simple  understanding  will  the  legend 
reveal  the  origin  of  the  "SMnt  Martin's 
summer"  —  those  few  warm  and  genial 
days  beginning  on  Saint  Martin's  Day, 
which  precede  the  first  frosts  of  winter. 

The  next  great  day  in  November  is 
the  seventeenth,  dedicated  to  the  glorious 
Saint  Gregory  —  the  greatest  worker  of 
miracles  in  the  whole  saintly  calendar — 
called  the  great  thaumaturgist,  from  this 
very  gift.  The  staff,  borne  by  Saint 
Gregory,  on  being  raised  to  heaven  in  a 
drought,  brought  down  at  once  the  refresh- 
ing rain,  which  had  been  prayed  for  night 
and  day  by  the  population  of  the  district 
Saint  Basil  compares  him  to  the  great 
leader  of  the  Israelites,  calling  him  a  "  sin- 
less Moses."  With  the  same  miraculous 
staff  with  which  he  had  brought  down  the 
rain  from  heaven,  he  stayed  the  inundation 
of  the  Lycus,  which  threatened  destruction 
to  the  crops,  and  had  carried  away  whole 
flocks  of  cattle.  The  Saint  wept  to  behold 
the  desolation  caused  by  the  overflow. 
Proclaiming  aloud  his  faith  in  Heaven,  he 
plimted  his  staff  firmly  upon  the  river's 
bank,  and  commanded  the  water,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  to  cease  from  troubling 
the  earth  beyond  that  landmark.  The 
waves  retired  on  the  instant,  and  the  in- 
undation ceased.  He  was  gentle  in  spite 
of  the  mighty  power  he  enjoyed,  and  so 
great  a  lover  of  music  that  he  undertook  to 
reform  the  Church  harmony ;  and  to  him 
we  owe  the  Gregorian  chaunt.  His  charity 
and  humility  are  set  forth  likewise  in  the 
fact  of  his  inviting  every  day  a  certain 
number  of  the  starving  poor  to  his  table. 

The  next  day  of  renown  is  the  nine- 
teenth, dedicated  to  Saint  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  whose  legend  renders  her 
memory  precious  to  all  poets,  painters,  and 
sculptors  inthe  world,as  well  as  to  all  tender- 
hearted, pious  people  of  every  degree.  A 
sweet  and  lovely  saint  I  Humility,  charity, 
and  love  were  her  especial  attributes.  She 
was  young,  beautiful,  and  a  Queen,  wedded 
to  the  sovereign  of  a  brilliant  and  valorous 
nation,  King  of  that  "  eagles'-nest,  un- 
conquerable Hungary,"  as  the  old  his- 
torians designate  the  country.  The  incident 
of  her  coronation  is  recounted  in  prose 
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and  verse,  and  sang  in  chorus  by  the  vine- 
dieuers  to  this  very  day.  The  ceremony 
waa  one  of  the  greatest  splendour  in  Bada. 
The  Eling  was  proud  of  her  grace  and 
beauty,  and,  as  he  led  her  in  triumph  up 
the  cathedral  aisle  to  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
he  looked  round  in  delight  at  the  admira- 
tion she  excited.  Bat  her  heart  was  far 
from  all  these  worldly  vanities.  She  bowed 
to  the  very  earth  before  the  image  of  her 
Redeemer  on-the  Cross,  and  as  she  gazed 
witih  streaming  eyes  upon  the  semblance 
of  his  sufferings,  she  tore  from  her  head 
the  crown  of  gold  and  jewels,  placed  there 
the  moment  before  by  the  Cardinal ;  and 
while  the  loud  notes  of  the  Te  Deum  were 
still  resounding  through  the  building,  she 
vowed  never  again  to  wear  a  crown  of 
ffold  upon  her  orow  while  that  of  Christ, 
her  Saviour,  was  bound  with  thorns. 

This  legend  is  told  by  the  old  monks  as 
an  illustration  of  humility ;  that  of  charity 
is  stQl  more  picturesque. 

The  people  of  a  city  in  Thuringia  having 
revolted  against  the  excessive  taxation  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  King  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  taste  for  splendour  and 
his  love  of  war,  siege   was  laid  to  the 
fortress  of  the  town  wherein  the  rebels 
had  shut  themselves  up.    The  King  had 
resolved    to    starve    them    out,  and    en- 
camped with  a  detachment  of   his  army 
outside  the  wslls,  proclaiming  that  death 
should    be    the    award    of    the    traitor 
detected  in  supplying  the  insurgents  with 
food — for  the    wall  of    the  fortress  was 
low  enough  to  enable  any  charitably  dis- 
posed person  to  throw  provisions  to  the 
besieged.       This    state    of    things    had 
lasted  for  some  days.      The  cries  of  the 
women  and  children  were  so  shrill  and 
piercing,  that  they  echoed  through   the 
camp  where  the  King  and  his  courtiers 
were  holding  high  wassail  in  the  Royal 
tent.  The  young  Queen  was  at  prayers  with 
her  maidens  in  her  richly  decorated  bower. 
The  shouts  of  laughter  which  issued  from 
the  Royal  tent,  as  the  unfeeling  warriors 
made  merry  at  thought  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  imprisoned  rebels,  mingled  with  the 
hymn  of  supplication  addressed  to  Heaven 
for  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  beautiful 
young  Queen.    The  revelry  from  the  tent 
grew  at  last  so  boisterous,  the  wailings  and 
cries  for  help  from  the  tower  so  terrible, 
that,  unable  to  bear  the  heartrending  emo- 
tion any  longer,  Queen  Elizabeth  stole  forth 
alone,  amid  the  darkness,  to  carry  beneath 
the  rich  dalmatique  she  wore,  a  whole  lapf  ul 
of  the  millet  loaves,  crisp,  russet  and  fresh 


baked,  which  had  been  just  brought  from  the 
oven  for  the  table  of  the  King,  and  threw 
them  to  the  famishing  inmates  of  the  tower. 
She  had  already  twice  passed  the  lines, 
unheeded  of  the  sentinel,  who  had  been 
listening  open-mouthed,  and  full  of  glee,  to 
the  ribfJd  songs  and  jests  issuing  from  the 
Royal  tent ;  but  the  third  time  tiie  dawn 
was  just  beginning   to    break,  and  the 
glistening  shimmer  of    the   sOver-woven 
dtJmatique  caught  the  eye  of  the  watcher. 
No  answer  being  returned  to  his  summons, 
he  rushed  forward  just  as  the  Qaeen  was 
about  to  throw  her  third  provision  over 
the  wall     Dragging  her  towards  him,  he 
tore  aside  the  folds  of  her  embroidered 
robe  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  burthen 
she  was  carrying.    But  full  of  fsith  and 
reliance  on  the  intercession  of  the  Saints, 
she  called  upon  them  all  to  help  her.   The 
King  heard  the  voice  of  the  sentinel  giving 
warning  of  treason   in    the   camp.     He 
sprang  forward  in  rage  at  the  call    Seising 
the  Queen  rudely  by  the  arm,  and  flourish- 
ing his  sword  above  her  hea^,  he  swore  a 
mighty  oath  that  she  should  suffer  the 
penalty  of  her  crime  like  the  meanest  of 
his  subjects.    As  he  spoke  he  wrenched  the 
dalmatique  asunder,   and  out  rolled  the 
burthen  contained  within  its  folds.    No 
loaves  of  millet  seed,  russet  and  fresh  baked, 
were  there,  but  a  lapfulof  roses — ^pink,  white, 
and  crimson,  and  seetmingly  gathered  s^rce 
an  hour  before — ^fell  in  a  shower  upon  the 
grass,  perfuming  the  atmosphere  all  around. 
The  King  was  so  amazed,  that  in  the  eon- 
fusion  created  in  his  mind  by  the  strange 
event,  he   first    condemned  to  a  sound 
castijiitation  the  stupid  sentinel,  for  accusing 
the  Queen  of  foul  treason  to  her  husband 
and  her  country,  when  she  had  merely 
sauntered  forth  in  the  early  dawn  to  gather 
roses  with  the  dew  upon  them ;  and  then 
directly  yielded  to  the  prayer  of  his  gentle 
wife,  and  freely  forgave  the  man  for  his 
blunder.  Besides;  so  great  was  his  delight  at 
having  been  spared  the  horrible  alternative 
to  which  his  passion  would  have  led  bin), 
that  he  ordered  a  flag  of  truce  to  be 
hoisted,  and  pardon  to  be  proclaimed  to 
the  insurgents,  with  permission  to  retire 
with  wives  and  children,  bag  and  baggage, 
unmolested  from  the  tower.     The  monk 
who  first  relates  the  story  observes  that 
the  King  always  maintained  an  embar- 
rassed comprehension  of  its  reality,  **  which 
shows,"  says  the  wise  old  recorder  of  the 
event,  ''that  even  seeing  is  not  a1^^7^ 
believing    to    the   unjust   and  wicked. 
But   the  Hungarian   people   to  a  man 
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bdieyed  in  its  trath — ay,  and  still  believe 
it  to  this  very  day  —  and  the  highly- 
coloured  record  of  the  miracle  in  many 
wondrous  tints  of  red,  blue,  and  yellovf, 
wiH  be  found  upon  the  walls  of  every 
peasant's  cottage  in  Hungary. 

The  twenty-second  is  the  day  honoured 
of  musicians.  Saint  Ceciliai  the  patroness 
of  harmony,  is  then  reverenced  by  all 
lovers  of  the  divine  art  The  great  miracle 
of  her  life  resided  in  the  power  she  pos- 
sessed of  bringing  the  angels  down  from 
heaven  to  listen  to  the  melody  produced 
by  her  touch  upon  the  organ  and  the 
slstrum.  Her  parents  had  insisted  upon 
her  marriage  with  a  young  Pagan  officer 
in  the  Roman  army.  But  she  converted 
him  to  Christianity,  with  every  member  of 
his  family.  For  tius,  she  was  condemned 
to  be  beheaded.  She  was  led  to  the 
scaffold,  singing,iui  she  went  with  such 
divine  harmony,  that,  according  to  Saint 
Chrysostom,  her  accents  had  the  effect  of 
lighting  a  heavenly  fire  in  the  most 
hardened  heart.  Saint  Augustine  chronicles 
his  practice  of  the  holy  melodies  sung  by 
Saint  Cecilia  as  the  greatest  and  most 
eleyating  of  the  influences  which  tended  to 
his  conversion.  While  the  lictor's  axe  hung 
suspended  above  her  head,  the  lovely 
strains  still  poured  from  her  lips.  So 
beautiful  were  they,  that  the  man  paused 
to  listen,  and  the  Saint,  looking  upwards 
in  his  face,  signed  to  him  to  give  the  blow. 
Mechanically  he  obeyed,  but  no  sooner  was 
the  deed  accomplished  than,  full  of  re- 
morse, he  flung  himself  upon  the  bleeding 
corpse  and  prc^aimed  himself  a  Christian. 

And  now  we  come  to  th^  twenty-fifth 
of  the  month,  the  day  on  which  a  Saint 
— of  memory  as  excellent,  and  fame  as 
animpeachable  as  any  —  is  venerated 
wherever  youthful  womanhood  is  loved 
and  admirtsd.  Saint  Catherine  of  Alex- 
andria was  a  right  royal  and  noble  lady, 
of  undaunted  courage,  and  most  profound 
acquirements  in  ail  the  sciences;  able 
to  discuss  the  most  abstruse  points  with 
the  learned  doctors  of  philosophy;  and 
belonged  to  the  unrivalled  School  of  Alex- 
andria, appointed  to  retain  her  in  the  ranks 
of  Paganism  by  the  Emperor  Maximin. 
Saint  Basil  describes  her  pure,  calm  beauty 
to  have  been  absolutely  luminous  as  though 
the  light  of  Heaven  shone  forth  from  with- 
in. And  when  she  entered  the  hall, 
where  the  twelve  learned  doctors  were 
assembled  to  discuss  with  her  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  as  commanded  by  the  Emperor, 
they  all   arose   and  bowed    low    before 


her.  The  reasoning  of  the  Saint  was  so 
conclusive,  her  logic  so  profound,  her  argu- 
ments so  finely  drawn,  that  the  strangest 
contradiction  of  sentiment  arose  in  the 
assembly.  It  was  the  twelve  philosophers 
themselves  who  were  converted  from 
Paganism  to  the  new  religion,  and  so  they 
were  all  burned  alive  together  in  one 
huge  furnace,  while  the  Saint  herself 
was  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel 
So  determined  was  the  Imperial  idiot  to 
wreak  full  vengeance  on  the  woman  who 
had  defied  him,  that  an  instrument  of  novel 
design,  invented  expressly  for  the  more 
exquisite  torture  of  the  victim,  was  used  in 
her  case  for  the  first  time.  A  double 
wheel  was  brought  furnished  with  iron 
spikes  on  which,  bound  with  eords,  she 
was  laid  witih  face  upturned  to  Heaven. 
"  But  Saint  Catherine  called  upon  ,  Uie 
Lord,"  says  Saint  Basil,  "  and  in  a  moment, 
the  cords  were  snapped  asunder,  and  she 
stood  before  the  crowd  assembled  to  witness 
her  execution  in  all  the  majesty  of  that 
preference  and  favour  shown  by  the  Lord 
to  those  who  trust  to  Him  with  faith  un- 
sullied by  worldly  thought."  Bat  Saint 
Catherine  could  not  escape  the  decree  of 
the  tyrant,  who  had  vowed  to  exterminate 
the  Christian  element  from  amongst  the 
people ;  and  the  Saint,  after  having  suffered 
a  long  imprisonment,  was  beheaded,  and 
her  body  cast  into  a  pit  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  scaffold.  For  three 
centuries  did  the  Christians  search  in  vain 
for  the  place  of  burial.  It  was  found  at  last, 
and  the  legend  of  the  Church  declares  that 
the  body  of  the  Saint  was  borne  by  angels 
to 'Mount  Sinai,  where  it  was  deposited  in 
the  chapel  of  the  monastery  founded  by 
Saint  Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino.  But  Falconias,  Archbishop 
of  San  Severino,  destroys  the  tradition  by 
the  commonplace  explanation  of  the  body 
of  Saint  Catherine  having  been  carried  to 
the  tomb  by  the  monks  of  Mount  Sinai, 
whose  habit  is  called  the  angelic  robe,  and 
the  monks  themselves  looked  upon  as 
angels  by  reason  of  their  pure  and  blame- 
less lives. 

Saint  Catherine  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  female  Saints  in  the 
calendar,  being  patroness  of  all  unmarried 
females  of  every  age  and  every  degree. 
The  twenty-fifth  of  November  is,  therefore, 
a  day  of  rejoicing  among  the  young,  and  of 
regret  amongst  the  old.  Every  girl  brings 
a  bouquet  of  chrysanthemums,  called 
"  Catherines,"  in  France,  and  "  tarinas,"  in 
Italy,  to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  the  Saint. 
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To  the  young  and  blooming  maiden  is 
asfiijened  the  task  of  knotting  the  garters 
of  Siaint  Catherine,  while  to  the  old  maid 
is  confided  that  of  braiding  the  tresses  of 
her  hair.  The  dread  of  being  left  to 
"  coiffer  Sainte  Catherine/'  has  led  many 
a  yonng  French  girl  into,  a  haaty  and 
imprudent  marriage.  The  boarding- 
schools  are  uproarious  on  the  evening  of 
Saint  Catherme's  Day,  and  balls,  and 
parties,^  and  private  theatricals — to  which, 
on  this  sole  occasion,  the  brothers, 
the  male  cousins,  and  their  friends  are 
admitted — are  given  by  the  young  ladies. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  at  the  Belie  Fair, 
the  relics  of  Saint  Catherine  should  be  the 
most  popular  of  all.  Chips  from  the  stone 
of  her  sarcophagus  on  Mount  Sinai ;  fibres 
of  the  wood  from  her^coffin;  are  brought  to 
Venice  by  the  Arab  merchants,  and  thence 
distributed  all  over  the  world. 

KING  COLE'S  CITY. 


Froh  being  a  myth — for  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  was  anything  else — "King 
Cole ''  became  long  ago  the  undignified  hero 
of  a  popular  ditty.  Everybody  has  heard 
how 

Old  King  Oole  was  a  merry  old  bovI,  and  a  merry 

old  Bom  was  he ; 
He  called  for  his  pipe,  and  he  called  for  his  bowl, 

and  be  called  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

It  is  the  same  with  "Le  bon  Eoi 
Dagobert,"  who  was  not  a  myth ;  but  who, 
though  he  really  did  something  important 
in  French  history,  is  in  the  song  scolded 
as  if  he  were  a  schoolboy,  by  ms  friend 
and  counsellor.  Saint  Eloy,  the  French 
Dunstan. 

Cole,  they  say,  is  only  a  myth,  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  name  of  a  town ; 
and  accounting  for  it  on  a  wrong  principle. 
Colchester — Colne-ceaster — is^no  doubt  Co- 
lonia,  "  the  settlement,''  a  common  name  for 
Soman  towns  in  new  countries.  Cologne, 
on  the  Bhine,  is  the  most  famous  instance. 

Ceaster,  Chester,  Ceter,  Xeter,  is,  under 
various  forms,  the  Eoman  '^castrum,"  a 
fortb  The  word  was  adopted  (as  street, 
stratum,  a  paved  road,  was)  by  the 
English  invaders,  and  every  place  that  is 
so  distinguished,  even  if,  like  Wrozeter,  it 
is  now  merely  a  village,  was  a  Boman 
walled  town. 

Cole  is  a  myth,  say  modern  "Dryas- 
dusts"; but  their  explanation  of  the 
town's  name  does  not  quite  run  on  all-^ 
fours.  How  comes  the  river  to  be  called 
Colne  I     Of  course  it .  is  a  corruption  of 


Colonia ;  and  yet  river  names  in  England 
are  neatly  all  Celtic.  I  cannot  recall  another 
ease  of  one  derived  from  the  Latin.  Be- 
sides, there  are  other  Coins :  in  Middle- 
sex, in  Shropshire— Colebrook — and  so  on. 

So  I  advise  the  Colchester  people  not 
to  give  up,  without  a  struggle,  the  King 
Cole  myth ;  it  may  be  true,  and  it  is,  at  all 
events,  very  respectable. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  tells  it,  and  so 
does  the  Chronicler  of  Saint  John's  Abbey. 
Both  assure  us  that,  in  the  days  when 
Britain  was  the  battle-field  of  would-be 
Boman  Emperors,  Allectus,  sent  from 
Bome  for  the  purpose,  killed  Caransios, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  Briton,  and  vho^ 
anyhow,  struck  money  here  and  got  himself 
acknowledged  Emperor  within  the  four  sea& 
Allectus,  however,  was  himself  killed  by  the 
King  of  Cornwall,  who  proclaimed  himself 
King  of  the  whole  island.  To  him  the 
Eastern  men  would  by  no  means  submit, 
and  Coel,  King  of  Caer-colvin— Colchestei 
— fought  against  the  Cornkh  usurper,  slew 
him,  and  set  up  for  sole  monarch. 

But  Bome's  arm  was  still  long  enough  to 
reach  British  rebels.  Constantius  was  sent 
to  chastise  Coel.  He  besieged  him— one 
story  says  for  three  years — and,  duiing 
the  siege,  got  sight  of  Helena,  his 
daughter,  beautiful  as  her  Greek  name- 
sake and  as  accomplished  as  a  Girton 
girl.  Of  course  he  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  immediately  offered  Coel  terms, 
one  of  which  was  that  the  lovely 
Helen  should  become  his  wife.  The 
bargain  was  struck,  and  by-and-by,  at 
York,  was  bom  Constantino,  afterwards 
the  Great. 

True  history— not  that  of  Geoffrey,  but 
of  the  Boman  historians — says  that  Helena 
was  a  Moesian  slave-girl,  and  that  Con- 
stantino never  set  foot  in  Britain  till  be 
was  thirty  years  old ;  but  clearly  that  is 
the  slander  of  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  first  Chriatian 
Emperor's  parentage. 

Whether,  however,  Cole  is  or  is  not  a 
myth,  Colchester  was  a  British  capital 
long  before  it  became  t^e  Boman  colony  of 
Camulodunum.  King  Coel's  pump  in  the 
middle  of  the  High  Street,  his  kitchen  (at 
Lexden,  probably  the  site  of  the  Boman 
theatre),  his  Palace  (where  the  Castle  now 
stands),  his  Castle  (the  West-gate),  mj  ^^ 
be  legendary ;  but  about  the  year  1  A.ix, 
this  "  oppidum  "  (hUl  fort)  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  had  grown  into  what  Dion  Cassius 
calls  the  Boyal  town  of  Cunobelm  (Shake- 
speare's Cymbeline),  £on  o£  Taacovian,  a 
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SOTt  of  British  Ecgbert,  who  nnited  under 
his  sway  a  good  many  tribes  from  what 
was  afterwards  Essex,  right  across  to  the 
Severn.  He  was  a  dviliser  as  well  as  a 
conqueror — coined  money  ('*  the  Britons/' 
says  CsBsar,  "  do  not  use  money  bat  iron 
tallies  regulated  to  a  certain  weight ") ; 
made  roads — a  system  of  roads  has  been 
traced  all  over  Soathern  Britain  ("  British 
track-ways  "),  not  coincident  with,  probably 
much  older  than,  the  Boman  roads;  con- 
quered the  Trinobantes,  and  then  changed 
his  capital  from  Yerulam  to  Gamulodunum ; 
iired,  indeed,  very  much  as  Shakespeare 
represents  him,  in  almost  Italian  luxury. 

It  is  by  their  coins,  mostly  found  in 
Hertfordshire,  that  we  tarace  the  succession 
ofthe  Cymbeline  family ;  besides  Yerulam, 
they  were  coined  at  Segontium,  Oalleya 
(Silchester),  Gunetio,  Uriconum  (Wroxeter 
under  the  Wrekin,  where  not  many  years 
back  the  hypocaust,  or  warming  apparatus, 
of  the  town-hall  was  opened  out) ;  so  that 
the  dominion  of  the  King  who  held  his 
court  in  Colchester  was  a  wide  one. 

Camulodunum  is  the  <'dun  "  or  fortress 
of  Oamulos,  a  Gallic  (therefore,  we  sup- 
pose also  a  British)  deity  as  uncertain  in 
his  attributes  as  most  Gallic  deities;  One 
of  Cymbeline's  sons  was  Garactacus,  one  of 
whose  subject-Kings  went  to  Bome  and 
besought  aid  from  Claudius  againat  his 
master.  Hence  the  expeditions  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  of  Ostorius,  and  of  Claudius  him- 
self, daring  which  Camulodunum  was  taken 
and  made  a  "  colony,"  that  is  a  settlement  of 
Boman  veterans  with  municipal  privileges. 
Less  than  twenty  years  after  its  temple 
and  Senate-house  had  been  built,  and  its 
OoUege  of  Claudian  Flamens  founded  by 
the  self-glorifying  Emperor,  who  marked  it 
out  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  Camu- 
lodunum was  a  heap  of  smoking  ruins. 
While  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  away  in  the 
West  pursuing  Caractacus,  the  East  broke 
out  into  wild  revolt.  Boadicea  and  her  Iceni 
took  Camulodunum,  storming  the  temple 
after  a  two  days'  siege,  and  kQling  the 
hated  veterans.  We  all  know  how  the  revolt 
was  crushed,  though  Boadicea,  with  her 
yellow  hair  flowing  below  her  waist,  her 
pierebg  glance,  and  her  harsh  voice  like 
that  of  a  centurion  (Dion  is  not  compli- 
mentary), was  at  the  head  of  her 
troops.  Camulodunum  was  rebuilt,  but 
ceased  to  be  the  Boman  capital.  London 
soon  shot  ahead  of  it  in  trade;  York, 
nearer  to  the  frontier  of  tiie  un- 
subdued Caledonians,  became  the  military 
capital,    Oolonia,  however  (we  may  drop 


the  earlier  name),  was  a  big  place 
with  strong  walls,  which  still  exist 
Arcbseologists  say  that  while  at  Lincoln, 
Exeter,  and,  perhaps,  Chester  tihe  modem 
walls  are  on  Boman  foundations,  at  Col- 
chester it  is  the  Boman  walls  themselves 
that  still  remain,  enclosing  about  one 
hundred  and  nine  acres  in  a  circuit  of 
three  thousand  one  hundred  yards — less 
than  Chester,  but  a  little  more  than 
Boman  Exeter. 

The  Western  or  Prsetorian  Gate  still 
stands.  It  is  called  the  Balkern— no  one 
knows  why — or  King  Cole's  Castle.  It  is 
worth  examination,  with  its  central  arch 
eleven  feet  wide,  its  two  smaller  side 
entrances,  its  bold,  semicircular  bastion 
with  two  guard -rooms;  for,  since  the 
similar  Eastern  Gate  was  taken  down  a 
century  ago,  it  and  North  Gkite,  Lincoln, 
are  the  only  Boman  gates  in  England. 
No  coltmins  or  friezes,  no  other  remains  of 
an  architectural  character  have  been  found 
in  Colchester.  The  want  of  building 
stone — the  walls  are  of  blocks  of  chalk, 
alternating  with  layers  of  Boman  tile — pro- 
bably led  the  builders  to  use  moulded  clay 
or  cement,  just  what  is  used  in  so  many  of 
the  Tudor  houses  in  East  Anglia.  And 
the  Boman  tile,  or  brick,  was  a  godsend  to 
later  builders.  Trinity  Church  Tower  is 
pre-Norman,  with  the  "Saxon"  round- 
headed  windows  divided  by  a  littie  balus- 
trade-pillar;  but^  unlike  St.  Benet's, 
Cambridge,  and  all  other  *SSaxon" 
towers,  it  is  of  Boman  brick  instead  of 
stone.  Again,  St,  Botolph's  Priory  must 
nearly  all  niave  been  built  of  Boman  brick. 
The  west  part  is  a  fine  bit  of  Norman; 
the  great  nave  pillars  are  Norman;  but 
both  are  of  Boman  brick,  and  very  curious 
they  look,  the  instance  being  probably 
unique  of  such  an  adaptation  to  new  work 
of  old  material.  The  treasures  of  Boman 
Colchester  have,  therefore,  been  mostly 
found  below  the  surface — ^inside  the  walls, 
basements  of  villas  with  tesselated  pave- 
ments; outside,  in  the  burial-ground, 
glass  vessels,  vases,  etc.  —  among  them 
"The  Colchester  Yase,"  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  not  in  the  Museum,  but 
in.  Mr.  Taylor's  collection  —  and  a  glass 
vessel  embossed  with  a  representation  of 
Olympic  races,  which  is  in  the  Slade 
Collection  in  the  British  Museum.  On 
an  urn  in  the  Colchester  Museum  is 
scratched  the  laconic  epitaph  "  fuisti,"  a 
pendent  to  the  not  uncommon  inscription 
"vixL"  Then  there  is  the  leaden  cist — 
burial  box — of  the  Centurion  Favonius, 
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containiDg  a  pearl-gxey  earthenwure  cap,  m 
thin  as  the  finest  porcelain,  reminding  one 
of  the  Japanese  ware  so  popolar  a  few  years 
Hgo.  The  glory  of  the  local  Maseum  is  an 
altar  found  seven  years  ago  in  Balkem 
Lane,  dedicated  "Matribos  Solevis" — to 
the  Sylph  mothers.  Similar  records  of  this 
Sylph  worship — connected  probably  with 
the  belief  in  fairies — have  been  found  in 
Sviritzerland  and  France.  Was  ''Sul," 
whose  head  is  one  of  the  striking  things 
in  the  Bath  Museum,  and  after  whom 
Bath  was  called  '' Aquse  Sulis,"  corrupted 
into  "Aqu8B  Solis,"  one  of  these  "Mothers ''f 
She  was  a  great  goddess  all  over  Britain, 
if,  indeed,  Salisbury  City,  Salisbury  Crags 
by  Edinburgh,  and  Little  Salisbury,  the 
last  spur  of  the  Cotswold  overlooking  the 
Bath  valley,  are  named  after  her.  The 
Colchester  folks  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
religious.  Besides  this  altar,  only  some 
half-a-dozen  statuettes  of  gods  and  god- 
desses have  been  discovered;  while  of 
Christian  emblems  (excluding  the  cross  in 
a  circle,  which  is  common  to  all  ornamenta- 
tion), there  is  only  one — a  bone  pin,  with 
head  carved  into  a  Latin  cross. 

How  the  Saxons  got  possession  is  not 
recorded.  Of  some  towns,  like  Andredes- 
ceaster — as  the  Saxons  called  Pevensey 
— the  Saxon  Chronicle  says  they  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  every  soul  therein 
slaughtered.  Of  others,  Uke  Wroxeter, 
the  state  of  the  remains  points  to 
a  fiery  fate.  Colchester  was  probably 
stormed,  and  left  waste  until  the  inroads 
of  the  Danes  forced  the  Saxons  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  walled  towns  which,  till 
then,  had  been  their  abomination.  For  some 
time,  indeed,  the  Danes — who  from  the  first 
valued  fortified  towns — held  Colchester ; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  a  popular 
rising  under  Alfred's  son,  Eadward. 
''Much  people,"  says  the  Chronicle,  "drew 
together  during  harvest,  and  went  to  Coln- 
ceaster  and  beset  it,  and  fought  against  it 
till  they  mastered  it,  and  slew  all  the  folk 
therewithin,  and  took  all  that  was  there, 
save  the  men  who  £ed  away  over  the  wall'' 

Domesday  showis  Colchester  to  have 
been  a  thriving  place.  For  taxation  pur- 
poses it  was  reckoned  as  a  "  hundred."  It 
had  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  Eling's 
burgesses — among  them  Saxons  like  Col- 
man,  and  Lewin,  and  Godwine,  and  Sprot^ 
and  Not,  and  Pic,  and  Scadebutre ;  Danes 
like  Hacon,  and  Tovy,  and  Oigood;  and 
Normans  such  as  Eossel,  Dimidius  Blancus, 
Willelmus  Peccatum.  Each  burgess  had  a 
house,  and  from  one  to  twenty-five  acres. 


Under  the  Conqueror,  the  great  man  at 
Colchester  was  Euda  He  hiui  sixty-foor 
manors  in  the  Eastern  counties,  twenty- 
five  of  them  in  Essex ;  and  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Fitzosbem,  he  became  Dapifer 
(Seneschal)  of  Normandy.  Hu  father, 
Lord  of  Bic,  a  little  castle  close  to  Bayeoz, 
had  helped  William  in  his  troubles;  and 
William  never  forgot  a  kindness.  He 
built  the  Castle  on  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  Concord,  largely  using  Boman  materuds 
for  his  work ;  so  that  in  Colchester  the 
Castle  is  not  near  the  wall,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  Its  keep  is  so  like 
the  London  White  Tower,  that  it  was 
probably  by  the  same  architect,  Gun- 
ddph,  Bishop  of  Bocheater,  the  greatest 
castle-builder  of  his  day.  The  effect 
of  the  Boman  bricks  alternating  with 
bands  of  yellow  stone  is  very  striking, 
and  must  have  been  more  so  when  it  had, 
what  the  London  Tower  still  has,  its  top 
storey.  It  is  of  vast  strength,  all  its 
towers  being  of  solid  masonry  as  high  as 
the  first  floor ;  but  its  strength  was  litde 
tried  ;  for  Eudo  left  only  a  daughter,  and 
the  King  took  possession  of  the  Gastia 
More  than  a  century  after  Eudo's  death, 
in  1215,  it  stood  a  siege,  and  its  French 
garrison,  after  being  battered  by  John's 
engines,  surrendered  under  a  safe  con- 
duct. In  the  great  siege  of  1648,  the 
Castle  was  of  no  use  to  the  defenders ;  for 
what  caused  the  surrender  was  the  refosal 
of  the  Boyalist  soldiers  to  fight  any 
longer. 

Eudo  built  an  abbey— Saint  John's,  jost 
outside  the  wails — and  a  leper  hospital; 
for  leprosy,  brought  back  by  the  Cmsaderv, 
had  grown  into  a  veritable  plague,  thanks 
to  dirt  and  bad  food.  By-and-by  gail^> 
sprang  up,  the  "  Oddfellows'  clubs  "  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  insured  their  members 
against  loss  by  fire,  helped  them  in  sickness, 
ohi  age,  and  poverty,  and  lastly  gave  them 
decent  burial  How  Henry  the  Eighth's 
inquisitors  stole  the  poor  decorations 
belonging  to  these  guilds  —  their  pallsi 
their  banners,  their  plate  —  is  one 
of  the  ugliest  stories  of  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Colchester  has  several  goildsi 
among  them  that  of  Helen,  Saint 
and  Empress,  at  whose  yearly  "pageant 
a  "  fair  youth "  was  dressed  up  like  the 
Empress,  while  old  men  with  spade  and 
cross  headed  the  procession  to  typify  the 
finding  of  the  True  Cross.  A  very  frogal 
dinner  ended  the  day — ^bread  and  cheesSi 
and  ale. 

The  richest  men  in  Colchester  were  the 
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butchers — ^the  trade  is  still  one  of  the  most 
monej-makiDg — and  the  "taxations"  of 
Edwiurd's  time,  daring  which  an  inventory 
was  made  of  everybody's  goods,  the  veriest 
trifle  being  set  down,  enable  us  to  see 
exactly  who  were  rich  and  who  poor, 
among  the  townspeople.  Most  of  them 
were  very  poor,  even  the  clergy ;  the  total 
valuation  of  the  chief  butcher,  gold  buckle 
and  ring  included,  was  only  seven  pounds 
fifteen  shillings  and  twopence;  but  then 
(1300),  the  gold  buckle  is  valued  at  four- 
teen pence;  the  ring  at  twopence;  two 
silver  spoons,  sixteen  pence;  two  gowns, 
ten  shillings ;  two  horses,  one  mark ;  while 
a  trivet,  an  andiron,  and  a  candlestick,  are 
thrown  in  for  twelve  pence ;  and  a  cart  is 
only  worth  four  shillings,  though  two 
barrels  are  valued  at  ninepence. 

Colchester  had  its  Jewry,  usury  being 
forbidden  to  Christians.  Up  till  1177,  all 
Jews  had  to  be  buried  in  their  London 
graveyard ;  after  that  date  they  spread  into 
all  the  chief  towns.  Probably  they  suffered, 
as  we  know  they  did  in  other  places,  during 
the  outbreak  of  1189 ;  for  in  the  Sixth  of 
Bichard  the  First  certain  townsfolk  had  to 
answer  at  Westminster  about  the  death 
of  some  Colchester  Jew?. 

Not  long  before  their  expulsion  in  1290, 
they  seem  to  have  been  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  their  Christian  neighbours,  for 
when  a  deer  fled  past  the  city  and  the  town 
lads  started  in  pursuit,  the  hunters  included 
Saunte,  son  of  Ursel,  Cok  and  Samuel, 
sons  of  Aaron,  and  several  other  Jews. 
The  deer  was  intercepted  and  driven  in  at 
one  of  the  gates ;  but  she  leapt  over  the 
wall  and  broke  her  neck,  whereupon  the 
bailiff  and  beadle  came  up  and  carried  off 
the  game.  In  the  trial  that  ensued  it  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  Jews  became  surety 
for  Christians,  and  vice  ver&&. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jews  was  not  a 
wholly  lawless  proceeding;  the  Jews  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  King,  and  the  large 
sums  which  he  could  squeeze  out  of  them 
made  him  independent  of  the  people  who 
were  striving  might  and  main  to  uphold 
the  principle  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion must  go  hand  in  hand.  Hence  every- 
where the  people  rejoiced  at  their  being 
driven  out,  even  if  they  did  not  suggest  it. 

Colchester  believed  that  SichaKl  the 
Second  survived  hia  supposed  death.  The 
Abbot  of  Saint  John  s  sent  to.  Scotland 
and  got  assurance  that  the  King  still  lived, 
whereupon  he,  the  Prior  of  Saint  Botolph's, 
and^l  the  other  Church  dignitaries  around 
began  distributing'  badges  of  the  White 


Hart.  The  French  were  to  land  at  Ipswich 
at  Christmas,  1413,  and  the  Countess  of 
Oxford,  in  her  Cadtle  of  Hedingham,  was 
ready  to  take  the  field.  But  the  French 
did  not  come ;  Queen  Isabella,  who  was  to 
have  led  them,  thought  she  was  a  widow, 
and  married  the  son  of  the  Dake  of 
Orleans;  and  the  Abbot  and  Prior  were 
tried  and  deprived. 

Perhaps  this  experience  kept  the  place 
quiet  during  the  Wars  of  the  Boses ;  but  it 
had  excitement  of  a  different  kind,  for  in 
the  Seventh  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  William 
Chevelyng  was  burnt  as  a  heretic.  Such 
a  scene  must  have  been  more  thrilling  than 
the  wager  of  battle  between  two  rascals, 
Huberd  and  Bokenham,  who  accused  one 
another  of  robbery  and  murder,  and  were 
by  the  Sheriffs  set  to  fight  clad  in  leather 
coats,  with  targets  in  their  hands  and  staves 
piked  with  horn,  the  vanquished  to  be 
straightway  hung. 

The  Colchester  Sessions  book  contains 
two  curious  entries  of  a  later  date.  In 
1651,  a  burglar,  found  guilty,  claimed 
''benefit  of  Clargie,"  and  as  he  could 
"  read  like  a  Clarke,"  he  was  burned  in  the 
hand  and  set  at  liberty.  In  the  Fourteenth 
of  Charles  the  First,  a  man  was  pressed  to 
death  for  refusing  to  plead. 

{iike  other  East-Coast  towns,  Colchester 
received  a  contingent  from  the  Flemings 
who  fied  from  Alva.  They  brought  with 
them  the  serge  and  bays  (baize)  manufac- 
ture, and  had  leave  from  Elizabeth  to  form 
a  congregation  in  Saint  Giles's  Church.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  this  was  a  thriving 
body,  and  not  till  1728  did  it  dissolve 
itself. 

The  oysters,  which  everybody  nowadays 
connects  with  Colchester,  were  much 
prized  by  the  Bomans ;  but  were  not  much 
heard  of  afterwards  till  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, though  the  oyster  feast  took  place 
every  year  when  the  Mayor  was  chosen. 

Why,  after  the  war  seemed  over,  the 
Boyalists  made  a  last  stand  at  Colchester, 
is  not  clear.  The  place  had  strong 
sympathy  with  the  other  side.  The  Befor- 
mation  had  made  a  cleaner  sweep  there  than 
elsewhere  of  the  religious  endowments, 
**  The  magistrates  asMng  the  Abbot  of 
Saint  John  to  a  feast,  and  then  hanging 
him  incontinently";  and  the  tithes  being 
so  swallowed  up  by  laymen  that,  even 
in  1748,  one  living  was  worth  only  nine 
pounds,  another  six  pounds  ten,  a  third 
only  twenty  shillings.  Poverty  had  made 
the  clergy  despised  ;  and  in  1642  the  mob 
plundered  the  house  of  the  Yicar  of  Ard- 
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leighy  a&d  pelted  him,  old  man  of  seventy 
though  he  was,  with  mud  and  stones  when- 
ever he  appeared  m  the  street 

In  1648|  however,  many  Presbyterians 
were  disgusted  with  the  treatment  of  the 
captive  Kbg.  The  Kentish  men  rose 
under  Gtoring ;  but  Fairfax  dispersed  them, 
and  the  runaways  crossed  the  river  and 
threw  themselves  into  Oolchester,  intend- 
ing to  push  on  into  the  Midlands.  But 
Fiorfaz  was  too  quick  for  them,  and  so, 
amid  a  thoroughly  hostile  population,  were 
cooped  up  Goring,  now  Earl  of  Norwich, 
Lora  Oapel,  Lora  Loughborough,  Sir  G. 
Lisle,  Sir  0,  Lucas,  and  some  five  thou- 
sand troops.  Fairfax  tried  a  "coup  de 
main.''  fie  beat  the  Boyalists  under  the 
walls,  and  "seven  colours"  of  his  foot 
entered  the  town  with  them;  but  Lord 
Oapel  led  a  charge  by  a  side  lane,  and  his 
men  closed  the  gate  by  sheer  strength  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  he  slipping  hu  cane 
into  the  staple  till  the  bolt  could  be  found, 
and  all  the  Parliament  men  who  had  got 
in,  being  kUled  or  taken.  The  siege  then 
became  a  blockade,  enlivened  by  a  naval 
fight  on  the  Colne,  in  which  the  horse 
on  both  sides  joined,  the  Parliament 
dragoons  helping  to  board  the  Boyalist 
ships ;  the  Eoyalist  horse,  who  came  up 
late,  vainly  endeavouring  to  retake  them. 

Hunger  soon  began  to  afflict  the  besieged; 
and  they  had  the  mortification  of  daily 
letting  iJirough  their  lines,  with  trumpet 
and  flag  of  truce,  hot  pies  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners whom  on  their  march  they  had 
seized  at  Chelmsford,  and  whom  they  kept 
as  hostages.  Gradually  the  end  drew  on. 
Three  weeks  after  the  siege  began.  Colonel 
Whalley  seized  Greenstead  Church,  and 
set  up  a  battery  in  the  churchyard.  The 
Boyalists,  expecting  help  from  the  North, 
which  never  came,  made  a  great  sally, 
"rushed"  the  breastwork  at  the  bridge- 
end,  and  charged  up-hill  towards  Whalley's 
battery;  but  his  horse  met  them  and 
drove  them  back  into  the  town.  Than 
the  suburbs  were  taken,  and  the  Boyalist 
horse  tried  to  steal  away  between  Fairfax's 
lines.  They  forded  tJie  river,  but  the 
miller  who  guided  them  led  them  on  the 
enemies'  sentries. 

Fairfax  sent  in  arrows,  with  broad- 
sheets attached,  describing  the  defeat  of 
the  other  Boyalist  risings :  the  Welsh  at 
Saint  Fagan's;  Lord  Holland,  in  Surrey; 
and  the  capture  at  Linton  of  a  party  on  its 
way  to  help  Colohester.  The  leaders,  how- 
ever^  did  not  lose  heart,  though  the  besieg- 


ing lines  were  pushed  so  dose  that  the  two 
sides  took  to  pelting  each  other  with  stones; 
and  Fairfax  might  have  stormed  the  place 
had  he  not  been  anxious  to  save  blood- 
shedding. 

Sallies  went  on  till  the  last,  but 
all  in  vain;  and  horseflesh  did  not  prove 
dainty  fare,  though  a  horse  was  roasted 
whole  and  solemnly  cut  up,  the  joints 
being  decked  with  ribbons  to  enconrage 
the  feasters.  Meanwhile,  the  towns- 
people suffered  badly.  "  Colchester's 
Teares,"  is  one  of  the  pamphlets  describing 
their  hard  casa  They  began  bringing 
Goring  their  dead  children ;  and  the  Mayor 
begged  Fiurfax  to  let  them  pass  out,  seeing 
they  were  starving. 

He  replied,  "  his  trust  did  not  permit  it," 
and  if  they  tried  he  would  be  constrained 
to  drive  them  in  again.  So,  between  the 
two,  they  had  to  starve — victims  of  a  cause 
which  they  utterly  abhorred. 

The  Boyalists  still  hoped  against  hope 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales's  fleet  in  Uie 
Thames  would  help  them ;  but  when,  after 
a  two  months'  siege,  a  paper  kite  was  flown 
in  telling  how  the  Duse  of  Hamilton  had 
been  utterly  crushed  in  the  North,  and 
offering  liberty  to  the  soldiers,  and  passes 
to  their  homes, "  the  officers  to  be  rendered 
to  the  General's  mercy,"  the  men  mutinied, 
refused  to  attempt  to  cut  their  way  out| 
and  surrendered  in  their  leaders'  despite 
"to  fair  quarter,"  that  is,  to  have  their 
lives,  and  clothing,  and  food  while  prisoners. 
Of  the  officers  four  were  selected  for  exe- 
cution, Fairfax  wishing,  by  striking  terror, 
to  put  an  end  to  further  plots  and  rising^k. 
These  were  Colonel  Farre,  who  had  once 
served  on  the  other  side,  and  who  managed 
to  escape ;  Sir  G.  Gascoigne,  reidly  Guasconi, 
an  Italian  "pirate''  with  no  belligerent 
rights,  who  was  pardoned ;  Sir  C.  Lucas, 
and  Sir  G.  Lisle,  who  were  shot  on  tibe 
charge  of  having  broken  their  parole.  They 
were  not  even  allowed  time  to  settie  their 
affairs.  Lisle,  after  kissing  his  friend's 
dead  body,  said : 

''  How  many  of  your  lives  have  I  saved 
in  hot  blood,  and  must  now  myself  be 
most  barbarously  murdered  in  cold 
blood.'' 

He  then  bade  the  musketeers  draw 
nearer;  and  when  one  of  them  retorted  : 
"I'll  warrant  you,  sir;  we'll  hit  you," 
replied : 

"Friend,  I've  been  nearer  you  when 
you've  missed  me." 


The  last  worda  of  the  inscription  in 
St    Giles's    Church,    "By  oommand  of 
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Thomas  Fairfar,  in  cold  blood  barbarooaly 
xaordered/'  are  cut  very  deep.  The  Dake 
of  Buckingham,  married  to  Fairfax's 
dat^fater,  Yrished  to  erase  a  sentence  re- 
flecting on  his  father-in-law.  He  asked 
Charles,  who  spoke  about  it  to  Lord 
Lucas. 

"I  will  have  it  struck  out,"  was  the 
reply,  "if  your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to 
write  instead  that  the  pair  were  murdered 
for  loyalty  to  Charles  the  First,  and  that 
that  EJng's  son  ordered  the  memorial  of 
their  loyidty  to  be  obliterated.'' 

Charles  was  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
ordered  the  letters  to  be  cut  in  to  a  greater 
depth. 

Having  seen  this  monument,  you  may 
say  good-bye  to  King  Cole's  town.  There  is 
nothing  more  to  teU  about  it,  except  that 
a  Quaker,  Parnell,  was  so  badly  treated  in 
the  Castle  prison,  that  he  died  in  con- 
sequence. But  this  was  in  1651 ;  for  the 
Parliament  was  fiercer  against  the  Quakers 
than  dther  Charles  the  First  or  his  sons. 
In  1884  came  the  earthquake,  which  was 
so  serious — though  it  is  haid  to  believe  it 
— ^that  for  the  repairs  of  churches,  etc., 
nearly  two  thousand  pounds  was  sent  from 
the  Mansion  House  Fund. 


A  DEAD  LETTER 

A  STOBY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  IL 

When  Duncan  and  I  first  settled  in  our 
new  home,  in  an  outof-the-way  Stafibrd- 
shire  village,  we  found  ourselves  persons 
of  considerablo  importance.  It  had  trans- 
pired— such  things  always  do  transpire — 
that  Dr.  Ferrars  had  married  the  niece  of 
Sir  Andrew  Alison,  the  great  railway  con- 
tractor, and  this  fact  cast  around  us  a 
halo  reflected  from  my  uncle's  well-known 
name  and  wealth.  Many  of  the  county 
dignitaries  called  on  us,  and  I  found  myself 
treated  with  deference  by  my  neighbours 
m  the  village.  Our  new  circle,  however, 
was  not  long  in  discovering  that  between 
the  man  of  millions  and  his  niece  yawned 
a  gulf  which  neither  had  any  intention  of 
bridging  over,  and  the  ^reat  expectations 
which  lukd  attended  our  installation,  shrank 
away  disgusted  before  our  diminutive  and 
unpretentious  establishment. 

These  social  questions  did  not  trouble 
us.  Duncan  was  glad  to  be  able  to  devote 
all  his  spare  time  and  attention  to  scientific 
reading  and  experiments,  and  did  not  want 
to  get  into  the  swim  of  local  gaieties. 
Unfortunately,  he  found  more  time  for 


reading  than  he  cared  to  bestow  on  it; 
besides  which,  his  practice  was  so  scattered 
through  the  lonely  moorland  fanns  and 
hamlets,  that  a  hard  day's  work  was  far 
from  being  a  remunerative  ona 

I  tried  not  to  grow  faint-hearted  as  we 
gradually  realised  that  the  investment, 
which  had  absorbed  nearly  all  our  capital, 
was  a  mistake.  I  gave  myself  every  pos- 
sible trouble  with  housekeeping,  in  which, 
of  course,  I  was  by  no  means  an  expert ; 
and,  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  I 
calculated  every  halfpenny  with  a  parsi- 
mony which  would  have  done  credit  to 
Uncle  Andrew. 

It  availed  me  nothing ;  the  ends  did  not 
meet.  Every  week  there  was  a  wider  gap 
between  the  limit  of  the  money  and  the 
limit  of  the  needs.  I  soon  found  that  I 
had  to  forego  every  little  luxury  myself, 
and  that  Duncan  must'  be  deprived  also ; 
and,  after  I  had  reduced  my  domestic  staff 
to  the  smallest  possible  apology  for  a 
maid-of -all-work,  my  poor  husband  dis- 
missed the  stable-boy,  and  took  the  office  of 
groom  on  his  own  shoulders. 

I  can  see  it  all  now :  how  when  he  came 
in  from  a  long  tiring  ^ound,  on  a  muddy, 
dark  afternoon,  I  used  to  seat  myself  on 
the  corn-bin  holding  the  stable  lanthorn 
while  he  served  lus  apprenticeship  as 
a  hostler.  We  tried  to  make  a  joke  of 
it;  but  our  laughter  was  only  a  make- 
believe,  for,  in  spite  of  everything,  we  were 
getting  into  difficulties ;  and  the  suave  con- 
sideration with  which  my  first  orders  had 
been  received  by  the  local  tradesmen,  had 
given  place  to  disdainful  inattention  and 
aggressive  demands  for  settlement  of  fast- 
growing  accounts.  The  butcher  was  ap- 
peased at  the  cost  of  my  pearl  set,  which 
had  once  been  my  mother's,  and  then  I 
used  every  precaution  not  to  get  into  his 
black-books  again.  This  meant  that  we 
had  to  be  very  sparing  with  beef  and 
mutton  until  better  times  came. 

But  better  times  did  not  come,  or  at 
least  did  not  come  permanently.  Life  was 
one  incessant  struggle,  until  sometimes  I 
felt  as  if  it  would  be  useless  to  struggle 
any  more. 

Audrey  wrote  to  me  with  tolerable 
regularity,  but  she  did  not  ask  any  search- 
ing questions,  and  I  was  too  proud  to  con- 
fide in  her.  If  she  could  believe  that  story 
about  our  father,  and  that  Uncle  Andrew 
was  justified  in  what  he  had  done  regard* 
ing  my  marriage,  she  and  I  could  never  be 
on  a  confidential  footing  again — ^besides, 
such  a  confidence  -anight  have  looked  like 
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an  indirect  appeal  for  help,  and  we  had 
not  yet  fallen  bo  low  as  that 

One  day — ^it  wai  the  aeoond  winter  of  our 
marriagei  and  baby  was  three  months  old — 
I  sat  in  the  sitting-room  with  my  acconnt- 
books  before  me.  I  had  been  a  long  while 
ill,  and  still  longer  reeoYering,  bo  that  there 
was  a  terrible  accumulation  oif  liabilities  to 
be  investigated,  and  the  prospect  was  not 
very  encouraging.  I  had  no  trinkets  left 
wherewith  to  cover  a  deficit,  and  my  few 
pretty  wedding  presents  had  followed  in  the 
train  of  my  jewelleiy. 

As  I  sat  thus  with  throbbing  head  and  a 
shawl  round  me  to  make  up  for  the 
meagreness  of  the  fire,  there  came  an 
imposing  rap  and  ring  at  the  street-door. 

I  Bcarcely  ever  had  any  callers  then — the 
halo  of  importance  had  long  faded,  and 
people  looked  terribly  askant  at  ub — so  my 
tittle  maid  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
emergency  of  opening  the  door  to  a  visitor 
who  Bounded  so  important.  She  pushed 
open  the  sitting-room  door  with  an 
awkwardness  so  complete,  and  an  apron  so 
black,  that  tears  of  mortification  rose  to 
my  eyei,  as  she  announced  tremulously,  "  A 
gentleman,  mum;"  and  Gyril  Holmes 
walked  in. 

For  one  moment  I  felt  inclined  to  laugh 
and  cry  with  delight,  the  next  I  remembered 
that  after  this  visit  our  poverty  could  no 
longer  be  a  secret  from  my  relations,  and 
the  words  of  welcome  died  on  my  lips. 

**  I  needn't  ask  how  you  are,  Sylvia,"  he 
said ;  **  and  I  hope  I  shan't  hurt  your  feel- 
ings if  I  say  you  look  awfully  pale  and  thin." 

"Do  It"  I  tried  to  reply,  briBkly. 
''  Tou  see,  I've  been  rather  ill,  and  getting 
about  again  tires  me." 

"You  look  very  busy,  too,  for  a  con- 
valescent. Why  on  earth  do  you  have  all 
these  papers  about,  if  you  feel  tired  1 " 

"  Ob,  I  must  do  something/'  I  answered, 
mendaciously.     ''  It  amuses  me." 

"  Does  it  1  Perhaps  it  amuses  you  too 
much.  You  ought  to  be  glad  that  I  have 
come  to  be  a  substitute  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment" 

He  spoke  gaily,  but  there  was  something 
troubled  in  his  manner,  which  I,  in  my 
preoccupation,  put  down  to  the  impression 
my  comfortless  home  muBt  be  producing 
on  Mb  mind. 

But  when  he  began  to  talk  and  to  question 
me  about  Duncan,  I  saw  that  the  burden 
on  him  was  not  ours,  but  his  own ;  and 
that,  though  he  tried  to  appear  interested 
in  my  answers  to  his  questions,  his  thoughts 
were  straying  to  something  else. 


Presently  he  got  up;  walked  to  the 
cradle ;  and  lookM  at  my  quiet,  little,  wan 
baby. 

''  What  have  you  called  it,  Sylvia  t"  he 
asked.  Then,  before  I  could  answer — 
almost^  in  fact,  as  if  he  did  not  want  an 
answer — he  went  on :  ^'  Audrey  is  not  so 
brave  as  you  are,  Sylvia." 

I  looked  at  him.  I  saw  that  he  was 
going  to  tell  me  his  trouble. 

"  It  Is  strange  that  one  so  calm  as  she  is 
should  not  be  braver,"  he  continued.  "Do 
you  know  why  I  have  come  to  see  you  t 
Naturally  you  would  not  require  any 
reason,  but  there  is  one,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  have  grown 
tired  of  waiting  for  Audrey.  Perhaps  you 
do  not  know  that  she  made  me  a  promise 
to  be  my  wife  some  day — long  before  you 
were  engaged  to  Duncan.  She  made  a 
great  secret  of  it,  and  said  I  must  be 
patient.  Heaven  knows  I  have  not  been 
impatient,  but  time  is  going  on.  I  am 
eight-and-thirty ;  Audrey  is  past  her  first 
youth.  What  is  the  use  of  waiting  t 
Andrew  Alison  will  never  learn  to  like  me 
now.  We  are  only  wasting  our  lives.  I 
have  been  thinking  this  out  ever  since  your 
marriage ;  and  the  other  day  I  went  to  her, 
and  asked  her  if  she  loved  me  enough  to 
keep  her  promise  without  delay.  Sylvia,, 
can  you  believe  it?" — poor  Cyril!  his 
voice  faltered — "  You  could  not  guesa" 

"  I  think  I  can,"  I  replied.    "  I  am  sure 
she  refused  to." 

'*  Worse  than  that" 

"  You  mean  that  she  has  given  you  up." 

"She  really  has,  Sylvia;  I  cannot 
believe  it ;  she  gave  me  up  as  if  it  did  not 
hurt  her  a  bit,  and  now " 

"  You  have  not  come  to  ask  me  to  use 
my  influence  with  her,  Oyril,"  I  interrupted. 

He  shook  his  head.  "No,  indeed,  I 
haven't  I  have  not  allowed  myself  to 
cling  to  any  vague  hope.  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  and  to 
bid  you  good-bye.  I  couldn't  stay  in 
London.  I  have  left  Alison  and  I  am 
going  to  America.  I  came  just  for  old 
times'  sake." 

"  You  wouldn't  care  to  tell  me  what  she 
said  t "  I  hazarded  the  words  timidly ;  I 
was,  in  truth,  very  eager  to  know  how 
Audrey  could  have  accounted  for  her 
resolution. 

"I  will  tell  you  all  you  care  to  hear. 
She  said  that  your  uncle  had  told  her 
plainly  that  she  might  marry  me  as  you 
had  married  Ferrars,  against  his  will, 
but  she  added,  she  had  no  mind  to  go 
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and  live  a  pauper's  life — to  be  in  debt ;  to 
be  scouted  by  respectable  people — good 
gracious,  Sylvia,  what  am  I  saying  f  I  beg 
your  pardon.  Don't  cry,  dear;  what  a 
brute  you  must  think  me  1 " 

But  it  was  no  use  telling  me  not  to  cry. 
I  was  too  weak  to  restrain  the  floods  of 
tears  that  lay  so  near  the  surface  always 
now. 

'*  Who  told  them  all  that  ? "  I  sobbed. 
'I  Who  told  them  that  we  are  in  debt,  and 
that  people  are  turning  their  backs  on  us ) 
How  could  Audrey  know  it,  and  never 
send  me  a  word  of  sympathy  %  How  dare 
TJnde  Andrew  know  it,  and  never  send  us 
a  shilling  t  Oh^  Cyril,  he  is  a  wicked,  cruel 
man.  He  has  beeu  the  means  of  breaking 
your  engagement,  because  he  knew  that 
Audrey  was  too  cautious  to  be  driven  into 
marrying  against  his  wilL  His  object  is 
to  avoid  any  necessity  that  might  arise  for 
accounting  for  our  father's  money." 

I  had  left  ofl  crying  now — the  anger 
in  my  heart  had  scorched  up  my  tears. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  just  in 
what  you  say,  Sjlvia/'  Cyril  said,  as  I 
paused  for  breath.  "  You  knew  you  were 
breaking  with  your  uncle  when  you 
married.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  will  make 
advances  to  you ;  other  men  in  his  place 
might,  but  he  is  too  obstinate.  As  to 
Audrey,  I  feel  sure  she  is  acting  on  her 
own  conclusions — her  love  for  me  has  worn 
out — perhaps,  even,  she  cares  for  some 

one  else." 

He  spoke  half  interrogatively. 

"That  is  possible,"  I  replied,  "but  I 
am  not  in  Audrey's  confidence;  I  never 
have  been.  I  know  this  much  about  her — 
though  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  of  one's 
BiBter — she  is  a  very  cunning  woman ;  she 
wiU  stay  with  Uncle  Andrew  to  the  last ; 
she  has  no  heart  to  break,  nor  will  she 
care  if  yours  is  broken.  When  she  is 
growing  old  and  worn  out.  Uncle  Andrew 
will  die  and  leave  her  all  the  money  he 
loves  so  dearly — that  money  which  partly 
belongs  to  me.  It  is  too  shameful.  If  he 
has  heard  of  our  poverty,  does  not  his 
conscience  tell  him  that  our  creditors  have 
a  righteous  claim  on  that  of  which  he  is 
defrauding  us  by  weak  pretences  ? " 

"Sylvia,"  said  Cyril,  very  seriously, 
"you  are  ill,  and  you  are  over-excited, 
and  you  scarcely  know  what  terrible  things 
you  are  saying.  I  don't  like  Andrew 
Aliion,  myself.  I  know  him  to  be  abso- 
lutely without  afifection,  and  that  he 
has  a  real  pleasure  in  tyrannising  over 
those  who  are  in  his  power;  but  I  have 


worked  for  him  for  fifteen  years,  and  his 
honour  and  honesty  I  firmly  believe  to  be 
without  reproacL" 

"  And  I,  Cyril,  have  lived  under  his  roof 
for  nearly  all  my  life.  I  think  I  know  his 
character,  and  what  he  is  capable  of,  quite 
as  well  as  any  one  can.  I  look  upon  him 
as  quite  capable  of  appropriating  our 
money  when  we  were  litde,  and  refusing 
to  give  an  account  of  it  when  the  time 
came.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  argue  about 
it'' 

"But,  Sylvia,"  Cyril  replied,  "if  you 
are  in  need,  why  not  make  the  first  steps — 
perhaps  that  is  all  he  is  waiting  for — why 
do  you  not  write  to  him  % " 

"Do  you  think  I  would  tell  our  troubles 
to  him,  who  has  no  sympathy  with  any  one ) " 

"  But  if  he  knows  Uiem '* 

"  Besides,"  I  went  on,  "  Duncan  would 
not  like  it  It  may  sound  ridiculous,  but 
the  mere  curiosity  of  our  postmistress 
would  be  almost  enough  to  keep  me  from 
writing  to  Sir  Andrew.  She  actually  had 
the  assurance  to  ask  me  one  day  why  I  did 
not  write,  and  tell  him  what  difficulties  we 
are  in  sometimes.  You  are  laughing  at 
me,  Cyril;  you  don't  know  what  such 
trifles  weigh  when  they  touch  a  sore  place." 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  very  galling,"  he  replied, 
sympathetically,  "  but  this  is  not  the  only 
post  office  in  the  world.  Suppose  you 
write  now,  and  suppose  I  take  the  letter 
with  me  to  Liverpool  and  post  it.  I  am 
on  my  way  there  now,  and  shall  sail  to- 
morrow ;  then  it  would  escape  inquisitive 
eyes." 

"  I  will ! "  I  cried,  "  since,  as  you  say,  he 
knows  of  our  poverty — half  the  humiliation 
is  spared  me.  I  shall  have  a  good  starting- 
point  to  tell  him  what  he  richly  deserves 
to  hear." 

"  My  dear  Sylvia  1 "  cried  CyrU,  "  I  did 
not  mean  that  kind  of  letter.  Do  not  venture 
on  any  rash  assertions  or  accusations.  Tell 
him  what  straits  you  are  in,  and  that  you 
have  a  claim  on  him,  but  do  word  it  care- 
fuUy." 

"I  am  going  to  word  it  carefully,"  I 
replied,  taUng  my  pen  to  begin ;  "do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  what  I  say.  It  is 
between  him  and  me,  and  it  shall  be  a  case 
of  kill  or  cure." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  it  1"  I  asked 
when  I  had  finished  it.     "I  am  a  little 
hazy  about  legal  matters,  and  you  might, 
perhaps,  help  my  ignorance." 
He  hesitated. 

"  I  had  rather  not,  Sylvia." 
"You  are  no  braver  than  Audrey,"  I 
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rejoined,  contemptaously.  I  felt  immenBely 
brave  myseU  jast  then.  **  If  you  had  had 
more  courage,  who  knows  how  things  might 
have  been  t " 

He  smiled  rather  sadly — ^then,  after 
giving  me  a  great  many  messages  for  my 
hnsbandi  he  went  away,  carrying  my  letter 
with  him  to  Liverpool  Poor  GyrU  I  and  this 
was  the  end  of  his  patient  love  for  Andrey. 

I  was  glad,  later  that  evening,  that  I  had 
written,  hurried  as  the  impulse  had  been ; 
for  when  Duncan  came  in,  he  looked  more 
tired  and  wan  than  I  had  ever  yet  seen 
him  look. 

'*You  really  must  make  a  better  fire, 
Sylvia,"  he  said,  though  I  had  increased  it 
in  honour  of  his  arrival.  "  I  am  starved 
through.  No,  thanks,  no  bread  and  butter, 
that  butter  is  so  nasty.  I  will  have  some 
tea  as  strong  as  you  can  give  it  me.'' 

My  heart  sank,  as  I  looked  at  him  and 
felt  his  burning  forehead.  Was  he  break- 
ing down  under  his  burden  f 

The  next  morning  I  got  a  letter  from 
Audrey.  She  must  have  known  that  OyrU 
was  coming  to  see  us,  for  she  had  gone  to 
the  trouble  of  giving  me  an  explicit  version 
of  her  own  side  of  the  breaking  of  their 
engagement.  "  Cyril  was  horribly  foolish 
to  act  as  he  did,"  she  wrote,  *'  but,  perhaps, 
I  was  a  little  hard  on  him.  I  certainly 
did  not  think  he  would  take  what  I  said 
so  much  to  heart  as  to  resolve  on  leaving 
England ;  when  I  had  had  time  to  look  at 
the  matter  all  round,  I  wrote  him  a  few 
lines  to  take  off  the  sharp  edge  of  his 
disappointment.  Uncle  Andrew  can't 
live  for  ever ;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  have 
aged  and  worn-out  a  great  deal  this  last 
year ;  I  may  be  free  to  do  as  I  choose  in  a 
short  time,  and  I  put  it  to  Cyril,  how 
short-sighted  it  was  to  bring  about  an  un- 
pleasant crisis  instead  of  waiting  a  little 
longer." 

Was  ever  woman  more  heartless  and 
calculating  than  my  sistw  Audrey  1 

I  read  this  sitting  by  Duncan,  who  was 
in  bed  with  what  he  chose  to  call  an 
influenza  cold.  But  he  did  not  impose  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  and,  even  if  he  had,  the 
course  of  the  day  would  have  undeceived 
me.  By  evening  he  was  lying  half  un- 
conscious, with  burning  hands  and  pulse 
at  fdver-rate;  and,  whatever  name  the 
doctors  might  have  given  to  his  illness,  it 
would  only  have  been  the  scientific  disguise 
for  starvation  and  over-work. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  illness  I  was 
surprised  to  see  another  letter  from  Audrey 
— a  letter,  whose  perusal  came  as  a  thunder- 


clap in  my  already  tempestuous  sky. 
**You  will  no  doubt  be  startled  to  hear 
that  Uncle  Andrew  is  dead.  Lee  found 
him  yesterday,  in  the  library,  struck  by 
apoplexy  while  reading  his  letters.  He 
recovered  consciousness  for  some  time  this 
morning,  I  believe,  though  I  did  not  see 
him.  Ue  sent  for  the  lawyer  as  soon  as  he 
could  speak,  and  I  believe  they  all  thought 
he  was  going  to  get  over  it ;  but,  late  this 
afternoon,  he  died  quite  quietly  and 
suddenly.  Of  course  neither  of  you  will 
go  to  tiie  trouble  and  expense  of  coming 
up  here  for  the  funeral,  as  you  know  so 
well  what  his  irrevocable  decision  about 
you  was.  I  am  awfully  sorry  that  yon 
never  made  it  up  with  him.  I  shall  of 
course  do  my  best  to  help  you  if  the  terms 
of  his  will  allow  me  to  do  so." 

As  I  read,  the  words  kindled  and  glowed 
as  if  they  had  been  written  with  fire.  Lee 
had  found  him  struck  down  reading  Jus 
letters  —  smitten  to  death.  Somethmg, 
whispered  my  conscience,  must  have 
agitated  him  terribly.  Yesterday,  in 
Audrey's  letter,  meant  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  Cyril  took  my  letter  to 
Liverpool — when?  How  many  days  ago 
was  it  since  Duncan  had  come  home  ill  I 
I  had  lost  count  of  everything.  I  took  up 
Audrey's  letter,  and  looked  at  the  date 
again ;  and  again  I  tried  to  reckon  whefa 
my  letter,  posted  on  Cyril's  journey,  would 
have  come  into  my  uncle's  hands. 

Bah  1  what  was  the  use  of  worrying  t 
Out  of  so  many  letters  that  reached  him 
every  day,  why  should  mine,  or  why  should 
any  letter  at  all,  be  at  the  bottom  of  this 
sudden  death-stroke  ?  It  might  have  been 
the  course  of  nature  ;  Audrey  said  he  had 
grown  older  and  weaker. 

If  I  could  only  have  told  it  all  to 
Duncan — all  that  I  could  remember  of 
that  angry  letter — how  I  had  called  faim 
a  thief  base  enough  to  defraud  an 
orphan ;  how  I  had  upbraided  him  with 
all  our  misery!  But  Duncan  lay  half 
asleep  and  half  unconscious,  I  could  not 
lighten  my  conscience  by  asking  him  to 
say  that  it  did  not  seem  to  him  probable 
my  letter  had  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
AU  day  long  I  went  about  in  a  pitiful 
state,  and  in  the  evening  I  wrote  to 
Audrey,  telling  her  of  Duncan's  illness, 
except  for  which  I  should  have  certainly 
gone  to  Bedford  Square  at  once  to  learn 
all  the  particulars — to  see  if  there  were  any 
chance  of  my  being  cleared  in  my  own  ejyes 
from  the  apparent  consequences  of  my  xm 
deed. 
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Aadrej'a  answer  came  by  return.  She 
said  h  was  a  pity  I  was  fl6  urgently  required 
at  home,  as  Uncle  Andrew  nad  left  direc- 
tions that  I  was  to  be  summoned  to 
the  funeral.  ^'Fanoy,"  she  said,  ''his 
treasuring  up  a  mortification  for  you,  even 
when  lie  wa»  not  there  to  rajoy  it.  Ever 
since  I  heard,"  she  went  on,  *'  Uiat  he  had 
been  struck  while  he  was  reading  some 
letter,  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  that 
all  Ida  fortune  had  collapsed,  as  the 
fortunes  of  great  contractors  occasionally 
do ;  but  Mr.  Long,  the  lawyer,  assures  me 
that  there  is  no  probability  of  such  a  thing. 
I  have' talked  to  the  doctor,  too,  and  he 
says  be  femcies  h  was  a  private  letter, 
which  annoyed  him  very  much  just  when 
he  was  least  able  to  bear  agitation.'^ 

So  there  it  was;  I  had  longed  to  punish 
Uncle  Anchrew,  and  I  had  done  this  thing. 
I  reasoned  with  myself,  I  argued  for  and 
against  myself;  but  there  the  matter  was, 
and  Uncle  Andrew  had  ordered  that  I  was 
to  come  to  be  present  at  his  funeral! 
Thai  was,  in  itself^  overwhelming  evidence 
agaimt  mei  '"^  i.  ^ 

J^  was  the  afkemooa  of  tha  day  on  which 
Sir  Andrew  Alison  had  been  followed  to 
the  grave  by  someihondreds  of  n^n  who 
had  been  int^ested  in  his  life  and  startled 
by  his  deiUbh.  Audrey  and  I  had  been 
chief  mourners,  and  Audrey,  who  did  not 
even  assume  the  slightest  show  of  grief, 
wondered  why  I  waa  so  terribly  shaken. 

"I  suppose  It  is  all  you  have  gone 
through  lately,^  she  -said,  ^  for  -you  can't 
be -humbug  enough  to  want  us  to  think 
yod  are  sorry  for  him." 

She  said  thb  as  she  and  I,  and  one  or 
two  far-away  cousms,  some  old  employes, 
and  the  servants,  _were  collecting  in  the 
dining-room  to.  h^ar  the  Drill  read.  The 
library  had  been  first  mentioned ;  but  I  had 
ventured  to  object)  and  to  my  amaeement, 
the  lawyer^'bad  "promptly  deferred  to  my 
half-espSrei»ed  wak  that  we  should  not  go 
into  that  iatal  room.  I  sat  down  by  the 
fire,  clasping  my  ba})y  in  my  arms,  while 
my  thought^  rambled  off  to  my  poor  hus- 
band|  lying  so.  weak  and  lonely  far  away ; 
and,  sitting  in  imagination  beside  him,  I  ran 
through  all  the  gamut  o£  self-accusation  and 
reproach,  which  I  felt  most  kill  me.  I  did 
not,  I  dared  not  listen  to  the  will  I  knew 
that  my  own  name  would  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  then-< — !     . 

Presently,  sooner  than  I  expected,  Mr. 
Long  i^ad^it  alodd  with -great- emphasis. 
Then  I  heard  my  father's  name,  and  the 


room  seemed  to  waver  and  float  round 
me. 

"  When  was  this  will  made  VI  gasped. 

I  knew,  but  I  wanted  to  stave  off  the 
evil  moment. 

'* Didn't  you  hear  the  date!"  asked 
Audrey,  sharply. 

"  I  drew  it  up  for  the  late  Sir  Andrew,'' 
replied  Mr.  Long,  <^on  the  morning  of 
Thursday  last,  the  twelfth  instant,  during 
the  few  hours  of  consciousness  which 
preceded  his  death,  and  during  which  time 
his  faculties  were  so  little  impaired  that  I 
was  astonished  to  hear,  later,  the  sad  news 
of  his  decease." 

He  then  proceeded,  and  by  degrees  I 
learned  from  the  long  involved  sentences 
that  there  was  incontestable  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  my  uncle  had  said  about 
our  father,  and  that  though  I  had  been 
ungrateful  and  defiant  in  my  conduct,  he 
considered  me  honest  and  trustworthy; 
therefore,  after  a  few  legacies  to  the 
distant  relations,  to  his  oldest  employes 
and  the  house  servants,  he  left  me  heiress 
to  the  whole  of  his  property,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  elder  niece  Audrey  Alison. 
Then  the  property  was  specified,  but  I 
did  not  hear  anything  further.  How  could 
I  accept  this  enormous  fortune  after  what 
I  had  done?  Surely  in  those  last  hours 
Uncle  Andrew  must  have  been  strangely 
changed,  to  have  made  such  an  unheard-of 
reply  to  my  furious  attack  ! 

I  looked  across  to  where  Audrey  sat 
with  wide  open,  half-dazed  eyes.  Yes,  he 
had  been  true  to  himself;  ikiB  exclusion 
of  her  was  just  one  of  those  tyrannical 
caprices  which  had  made  our  lives  so 
biurdensome.  I  really  pitied  Audrey,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  she  must  not 
suffer  from  my  fault. 

The  short  silence  which  followed  the 
lawyer's  voice  was  broken  by  her. 

'*He  was  a  wicked  old  man,"  she  cried 
in  a  sharp,  bitter  voice,  heedless  of  Mr. 
Long  and  the  rest  of  them.  <'  A  wicked 
old  man  1  I  have  sacrificed  my  best  years 
to  him,  and  he  has  left  me  a  pauper; 
while  Sjlvia,  who  consulted  nothing  but 
her  own  selfish  hap^ness,  is  to  be  a 
millionaire.  It  is  too  hateful  I  do  not 
believe  he  was  sane  at  the  last." 

<*  My  dear  Miss  Alison,"  said  the  lawyer, 
'<he  was  perfectly  sane  —  marvellously 
coUected.  His  will  had  been  settled  quite 
differently ;  he  altered  it  from  beginning  to 
end ;  but  I  am  convinced  he  knew  what 
he  was  about    I  know  why  he  did  it/ 

**  I  think  I  know,  too,"  I  said,  with  an 
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efiort  to  make  lome  ftmends  by  confeMion. 
**  It  was  that  wretched  letter.  Audrey  ia 
right;  he  may  have  been  sane,  bat  he 
acted  as  if- 


>» 


The  lawyer  cast  a  glance  of  inquiry  at 
Lee  daring  my  words,  and  Lee,  in  answer 
to  this,  interrnpted  me,  or  rather  I  pansed 
to  hear  what  he  was  about  to  say. 

''No,  sir,  certainly.  I  never  mentioned 
anything  about  it  Master  desired  I  should 
not ;  them  was  his  first  intelligible  words." 

''  So  I  understood ;  in  fact,  Sir  Andrew's 
solemn  charge  was  that,  after  the  will  had 
been  read,  and  not  on  any  account  sooner, 
Miss  Alison  was  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  her  letter." 

"Miss  Alison  1"  I  exclaimed;  '*you 
mean  me,  don't  you,  Mr.  Long)  The 
letter  I  speak  of,  was  from  me  to  Sir 
Andrew," 

''  There  is  some  mistake,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Ferrars,"  replied  the  lawyer,  benignly. 
*'  Sir  Andrew,  several  times  on  bis  death- 
bed|  distinctly  asseverated  that  you  had 
borne  your  pover — ,  hum,  your  separation 
from  your  family  with  perfect  fortitude; 
but  that  he  only  knew  that  by  side-winds, 
as  he  had  had  no  direct  communication 
whatever  with  you  since  your  wedding." 

I  stood  aghast.  What  had  become  of 
my  vituperative  letter)  Was  it  possible 
that  I  was  really  free  from  the  incubus 
that  had  weighed  on  me  so  heavily  during 
the  last  week  t 

''  Here,"  continued  Mr.  Long,  producing 
from  his  pocket-book  an  envelope  marked 
"  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,"  "  is  the  docu- 
ment I  was  to  return  to  Miss  Alison." 

With  the  keenest  interest  I  watched  her 
open  it  She  drew  out  a  letter  in  her  own 
handwriting,  addressed  to  Gjril  Holmes, 
which  had  been  returned  to  her  through 
the  Dead  Letter  Offica 

''And  why  did  he  presume  to  open 
this!"  she  asked,  defiantly.  ''It  is  the 
old  story,  that  liisteners  never  hear  any- 
thing good  of  themselvea"  . 

"Sir  Andrew  wished  you  to  be  told 
that,  misled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
cover,  he  opened  the  letter  without  no- 
ticing the  address;  I  suppose  when  he 
saw  the  contents  he  investigated  them. 
He  did  not  justify  what  he  had  done,  I 
think  he  considered  he  was  acting  accord- 
ing to  his  rights,  as  your  guardian." 

I  had  no  need  to  see  the  letter  itself,  to 
recall  the  outline  of  its  meaning,  which 
Audrey  had  written  to  me  a  little  whiLe 
ago.  For  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I   felt  a  touch  of  pity  for  the 


hard  old  man,  who  had  been  so  bitterly 
wounded  by  tiie  heartlessness  of  the  one 
person  whom  he  believed  to  be  true  to 
him. 

"  And  you  had  written  to  him,  Sylvia  1" 
said  Audrey,  when  we  were  alone.  "  Why 
did  he  tell  a  falsehood  about  it  on  his 
deathbed  t " 

We  had  looked  everywhere  for  my  letter, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  it  It  was  very 
odd.  A  week  or  so  later  all  was  explained, 
when  Oyril,  writbg  from  New  York  di- 
rectly on  landing,  sent  me  back  the  letter 
he  had  undertaken  to  post  "Don't  be 
angry  with  me,  Sylvia,"  he  wrote,  ''  for  my 
want  of  courage.  I  felt  that  if  you  had 
had  time  for  consideration,  you  would 
have  worded  your  letter  to  Andrew  AUson 
differently.  On  landing,  I  heard  of  his 
death,  which  has  caused  quite  a  sensation 
here.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  that 
you  did  not  insult  him  so  deeply  in  the 
last  days  of  his  long,  useful  life." 

I  do  not  think  any  one  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  Cyril  did  not  lose  Audrey 
after  all  About  six  months  after  Uncle 
Andrew's  death,  she  went  out  to  New 
York,  where  they  were  married,  and  have 
settled. 

Duncan  and  I  have  left  the  StaSbrdshire 
village.  We  are  rich  enough,  now,  to  live 
as  we  like  and  where  we  like;  but  we 
never  pass  a  day  without  speaking  of  the 
days  when  we  were  so  poor  that  Duncan 
groomed  his  own  horse,  while  I  sat  on  the 
corn-bin  and  held  the  stable  lanthom.    - 

THE  TROTH  OF  ODDf. 

By  C.  grant  FURLEY. 
A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    OHAFTERS. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Oaspard  bowed,  with  a  smile  that  did 
not  contradict  the  pained  expression  in 
his  eyes,  and  left  his  employer,  who  had 
turned  his  back  upon  turn  in  order  to 
avoid  as  speedily  as  possible  the  offensive 
spectacle  of  a  man  Uirowiog  away  his 
chances  of  worldly  prosperity  out  of 
obedience  to  a  fanciful,  and — for  Monsieur 
Meudon — a  non-existent  law. 

In  the  '*  salle-4-manger  "  he  met  Sophia 
She  was  standing  near  the  door  of  the 
cabinet ;  it  was  evident  that  she  had  moved 
away  only  as  he  opened  it  She  was  palsr 
even  than  usual,  her  face  was  strainedi  and 
her  eyes  were  almost  colourless.  Oaspaid 
would  have  passed  her  with  a  hasty  bow, 
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bnt  she  stepped  foiwaxi  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  What  has  happened ) "  she  asked,  in  a 
whisper.  ''I  came  into  the  room  and 
heard  voices — ^yoars  and  papa's.  Then  I 
— I  listened ;  but  I  could  not  understand. 
Bat  papa  seemed  angry.  Surely  you  and 
he  have  not  quarrelled.'* 

'*  No,  no — at  least — our  opinions  differ, 
and  I  am  going  away." 

"  Going  away  1   Whither  1    And  why  ? " 

"I  cannot  explain  to  you  why  I  must 
go,  mademoiselle.  For  the  rest,  I  do' not 
yet  know  where  I  shall  live,  except  that  it 
must  be  out  of  France.  Probably  I  shall 
go,  in  the  first  place,  to  England. 

"  Bat  what  will  you  do  there  f " 

"I  do  not  know  yet.  I  shall  seek 
employment  as  a  shipbuilder  first,  but,  if  I 
cannot  get  it,  I  must  take  any  work  I  can 
get." 

**  Oh,  Gaspard,  Gaspard,  that  is  Jberrible. 
Do  not  go  ! " 

"  Alas,  Sophie,  I  must" 

"  Do  not  say  so,  I  ask.  I  beseech  you 
to  stay  in  Havre." 

She  clasped  both  her  hands  round  his 
arm,  and  looked  at  him  earnestly.  For  the 
moment  her  plain  features  were  trans- 
formed to  beauty  by  the  passion  of  her 
ga^e. 
f  *<Do  not  go,"  she  repeated ;  and,  though 
her  voice  was  not  raised  above  a  whisper, 
the  pain  in  it  thrilled  Gaspard's  heart.  But 
he  moved  away  her  hands,  and  passed  on 
towards  the  door  of  the  room.  Her 
gliding  steps,  however,  were  quicker  than 
his,  and  she  stood  before  him  again. 

'*  At  least,  tell  me  why  you  must  go,"  she 
demanded. 

He  .  thrust  her  aside  roughly,  but  he 
answered  her  question. 

**  I  go,"  he  said,  bitterly,  *'  because  I  fear 
that  if  I  remained  here  I  should  not  have 
courage  to  do  what  I  know  to  be  right." 

A  sudden  flash  illuminated  Sophie's  dull 
eyes,  and  she  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass. 

She  followed  him  into  the  hall,  however, 
with  one  more  question. 

"  Have  you  any  friends  in  England  f  " 

"  Not  one." 

''I  have  one — only  one,  and  she  is  a 
girl.  But  her  father  is  a  shipbuilder,  like 
mine,  and,  perhaps,  she  could  help  you. 
Tell  me  where  you  live,  and  I  wiU  send 
you  a  letter  to  take  to  her." 

Gaspard  told  her  his  address.  Then  he 
held  out  his  hand  and  took  hers  in  it — the 
pretty,  plump,  white  hand  which  he  had  of 
late  seen  so  often  in  his  dreams ;  the  hand 


which  was  offered  to  him,  and  which  held 
so  much  in  its  grasp ;  the  hand  which  he 
had  forced  himself  to  refuse.  He  bent 
down  and  kissed  it. 

"  Adieu,  Sophie,"  he  said,  sadly. 

<'  Sans  adieu,"  she  answered,  with  a  tone 
of  determination. 


With  a  rueful  countenance.  Monsieur 
Meudon  told  of  the  failure  of  his  boasted 
management  of  Gaspard  to  Madame 
Harache. 

''  Is  he  determined  on  this  madness,  this 
suicide  f "  she  asked. 

"  Assuredly.  His  words  to  me  on  the 
subject  were  as  plain  as  need  be.  As  for 
his  comments  on  my  conduct,  I  need  not 
inflict  them  on  you.  Moreover,  he  has  to- 
day sent  me  in  a  formal  resignation  of  his 
post  in  my  employment,  and  has  asked  me 
for  a  certificate  of  hiiB  qualification  for 
another." 

'*  You  will  not  grant  it,  and  you  will  not 
let  him  resign." 

^'Ch^re  madame,  I  must.  One  cannot 
keep  a  man  in  his  service  who  wants  to  go 
elsewhere.  Neither  can  I,  who  know 
Gaspard's  merits,  refuse  him  the  testimonial 
he  asks  for.  As  your  friend,  I  have  done 
all  I  could  to  prevent  Gaspard's  ruining 
himself.    I  can  do  no  more." 

"  Postpone  your  acceptance  of  his  resigna- 
tion; invent  some  work  which  only  he 
can  do.  Try  any  plan  that  will  give  us 
more  time.  Tliis  mad  passion  wul  bum 
itself  out  in  time,  as  you  prophesied,  and 
then  he  will  do  as  we  wish." 

"  A  vain  !hope  1  All  that  is  passionate 
in  his  attachment,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
already  gone;  but  what  remains  is  a 
dogged  determination  to  adhere  to  his 
choice,  and  your  opposition  makes  him 
only  the  more  obstinate.  He  regards  the 
girl  as  a  martyr  to  French  law  and  your 
harshness,  and  he  is  determined  to  share 
her  martyrdom.  It  is  for  you  to  choose, 
madame,  between  giving  up  all  com- 
munication with  your  son  or  yielding  to 
his  wishes ;  there  is  no  middle  course." 
**  He  wiU  not  desert  this  woman  1 " 
"Assuredly  not." 

"  Then  she  must  be  made  to  desert  him," 
said  Madame  Harache,  setting  her  teeth. 
''  Do  you  think  that  will  be  easy  %  " 
"Not  easy,  but  possible,  and  if   it  is 
possible  I  shall  accomplish  it      I  shall 
never  submit  to  have  the  life  of  my  only 
son  ruined,  while  it  is  in  my  power  to 
prevent  it." 
Monsieur   Meudon   thought   that    his 
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friend  would  find  her  plan  more  difficult  of 
aecompliBhment  than  she  guessed ;  but  he 
neither  incjuired  into  the  details  of  it  nor 
tried  to  dissuade  her  from  attempting  it 
« Women  would  rather  fail  in  anything 
than  leave  it  untried.  They  thiuK  they 
have  done  something  meritorious  in  burn- 
ing their  fingers,  where  a  man's  sense 
would  tell  him  to  avoid  the  fire." 

Oertainly,  Madame  Earache's  scheme 
would  not  have  commended  itself  to  the 
masculine  diplomatist;  for  anger  had 
deprived  her  of  all  the  finesse  she  had 
hiUierto  shown. 

One  morning  whOe  Thora  was  sitting 
gazing  disconsolately  at  the  December  sun- 
shine falling  on  the  now  familiar  street, 
and  wondering  if  the  winds  were  tearing 
the  water  of  Orcadian  seas  to  foam  at  that 
very  hour,  her  landlady  announced  that 
'*une  dame"  wished  to  see  her.  Thora 
started.  Since  she  came  to  Havre  no 
woman's  foot  had  crossed  her  threshold, 
save  that  of  the  old  landlady,  who, 
putting  the  almost  inevitable  construction 
on  the  relation  of  Oaspard  to  the  beautiful 
foreigner,  treated  her  often  with  some- 
thing less  than  respect 

Instinctively  the  girl  guessed  who  her 
visitor  must  be,  and  with  an  inward 
trembling  rose  to  her  feet  to  receive  her. 
But  when  Madame  Harache,  entering  the 
room,  saw  before  her  the  stately  form,  the 
proud,  beautiful  face  of  the  Northern  girl, 
it  was  she,  and  not  Thora,  who  seemed 
startled.  She  had  not  been  prepared  for  a 
woman  like  this.  She  had  pictured  to 
herself  the  ''Meess  Anglaise"  of  French 
caricature,  tall,  indeed,  but  raw-boned, 
ungraceful,  featureless ;  and  she  felt  a 
momentary  doubt  of  the  success  of  her 
mission,  as  she  looked  on  this  "  daughter 
of  the  gods,  divinely  tall,  and  most  divinely 
fair,"  who  stood  in  silence,  which  she 
thought  was  scornful,  waiting  for  her  to 
speaE 

"  You  are — the  girl,"  she  faltered,  at  last. 

''  I  am  Thora  Sweynson,"  was  the 
reply. 

Thora  by  this  time  had  learned  enough 
French  to  understand  it  fairly,  and  to 
express  herself,  not  grammatically,  per- 
haps, but  intelligibly, 

Madame  Harache  collected  her  senses, 
recalled  to  her  mind  that  she  had  never 
yet  been  permanently  beaten,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack. 

''  It  is  you,  then,"  she  said,  **  who  have 
caused  the  alienation  between  my  son, 
Gaspard,  and  myself  t " 
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''That  is  your  fault,"  returned  Thora. 
"  You  will  not  do  as  he  wishes." 

'*  It  is  the  custom  here  for  the  child  to 
obey  the  parent ;  not  the  parent  the  child. 
I  yield  to  bjxj  reasonable  wish  of  my  son's ; 
but  it  is  a  mother's  duty  to  prevent  his 
committing  follies.  He  now  proposes  a 
most  insane  folly — to  make  you  his  wife." 

Thora  flushed  at  the  insult  implied  in 
her  interlocutor's  tone,  but  simply  replied : 

"  I  am  his  wife." 

''Indeed !  do  you  think  so  t  Poor  girl  I 
If  you  are  his  wife,  how  is  it  that  you  axe 
not  received  as  such  by  his  friends  1 " 

"Because  you,  his  mother,  refuse  to 
receive  me." 

'*  That  would  account  for  my  standing 
aloof,"  said  Madame  Harache,  carefully 
controlling  her  voice,  that  it  should  betray 
none  of  tiie  anger  and  excitement  throb- 
bing within  her,  and  speaking  as  if  the 
matter  were  one  indifferent  alike  to  herself 
and  her  companion — "  that  would  account 
for  my  standing  aloof.  But  there  are 
other  ladies,  known  to  my  son,  who  have 
no  reason  for  taking  up  my  prejudices. 
Have  any  of  them  visited  you  f  " 

"  No." 

"  And  why  1 " 

"I  do  not  know;  I  never  thought  of 
it" 

"Let  me  enlighten  you.  You  live  here 
alone,  ignored  by  all  Gaspard's  reputable 
friends,  because  you  are  not  his  wife." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  this  to 
me  t   I  am  Gaspard  Harache's  wife." 

"  Impossible." 

"  I  swear  it." 

"Then  some  form  of  marriage  passed 
between  you." 

"  We  plighted  the  Troth  of  Odin." 

"Poor  drl,  did  you  think  that  made 
you  his  wue  ? " 

"  I  know  it  did." 

"  Of  course  you  are  ignorant  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  of  the  protection  it  affords  man 
from  his  own  weakness.  I  have  heard  of 
savage  tribes  whose  wedding  ceremony 
was  the  breaking  of  a  pitcher,  pr  some  such 
mad  act ;  among  your  people  it  is  doubt- 
less similar.  Bat  of  such  forms  the  Church 
takes  no  cognizance.  The  Church — ^that 
is  secondary;  the  law  refuses  to  accept 
them.  Think  yourself  what  you  will,  you 
are  not,  never  have  been,  never  will  be, 
Gaspard  Harache's  wife." 

"  You  lie — though  you  are  his  mother  1 
I  know  that  you  lie  I  Gaspard  would  not 
deceive  me." 

"  Gaspard  is  a  man — ^was  a  lover,  deter- 
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mined  to  win  yon  at  any  price.  I  do  not 
say  he  meant  to  deceive  yoa,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  your  country  your  marriage  is 
valid  enough;  but  here  in  France  it  is 
worth  nothing  without  a  parent's  consent 
— my  consent,  which  I  have  refused  to 
giva     Do  you  understand  now  1 " 

Thora  sank  into  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  I  see  it  all  now;  why  Gaspard  is 
so  sad  often ;  why  he  lays  such  stress  on 
your  friendslup ;  why  he  says  your  accept- 
ance of  me  is  of  so  much  importance. 
But,  madame,"  cried  the  girl,  rising  up 
again  and  seizing  Madame  Harache's  hand, 
"you  will  consent,  will  you  not?  Your 
son's  happiness  depends  on  it;  he  loves 
me,  honours  me,  wUl  not  give  me  up.  In 
ignoring  me,  you  separate  yourself  from 
him.  And  I — I  am  innocent.  In  my 
own  country  no  one  would  dare  say  I  was 
less  than  an  honourable  woman ;  you  will 
not  take  advantage  of  a  wicked  and  cruel 
law  to  ruin  me;  you  will  accept  me  as 
your  son's  wifel " 

"  No,  I  will  not,"  exclaimed  the  elder 
woman,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  ferocity. 
"  The  law  serves  my  purpose  well,  and  I 
cling  to  the  rights  it  gives  me.  Besides, 
my  yielding  now  is  useless;  it  comes  too 
late.  If  I  were  weak  enough  to  say  the 
word  that  would  make  you  Gaspard's 
wife,  who  would  think  well  of  you,  since 
your  life  with  him  for  all  these  months  is 
known  to  alii 

''Listen  to  me,  girl,"  Madame  Harache 
went  on,  speaking  coldly  and  harshly. 
*'  The  harm  is  done  now,  your  reputation 
lost  beyond  possibility  of  recovery.  Be- 
sides, you  are  wrong  in  supposing  that 
Oaspard  still  wants  you  for  his  wife.  He 
is  tired  of  you — would  gladly  leave  you. 
Indeed,  arrangements  are  already  made  for 
his  marriage  with  a  young  laay  of  his 
own  station  and  country.  His  brief  passion 
is  past,  and  he  no  longer  presses  your 
claims  on  me ;  for  he  is  too  gratefal  to  me 
for  refusing  to  recognise  them.  Do  you 
see  now  how  hopeless  your  case  is  f " 

A  moan  was  the  only  answer. 

"  I  have  now  a  proposition  to  make.  I 
possess  what  you  would  regard  as  wealth, 
and  I  am  willing  to  give  you  money  enough 
to  keep  you  in  comfort,  if  you  will  return 
to  your  own  land,  and  promise  never  by 
letter  or  in  person  to  interfere  with  my 
son  again." 

"  Qo  back  to  Stromness,  and  confess  to 
all  my  friends  that  I  am  disgraced ! 
Never  I " 

And  Thora  rose  up  in  righteous  anger. 


'*  You  are  a  wicked  woman,"  she  cried  in 
English,  forgetting  her  acquired  tongue  in 
her  wrath.  ^'Gaspard  may  well  be  as 
false  and  heartless  as  you  say,  since  he  is 
your  son.  I  will  leave  his  house ;  yes,  at 
this  moment,  and  for  ever ;  but  it  will  not 
be  to  go  your  way,  nor  bribed  by  your 
money.  Stand  aside,  and  let  me  pass  you. 
I  would  not  have  the  hem  of  my  skirt 
defiled  by  touching  yours." 

Madame  Harache  did  not  understand 
the  words ;  but  the  horror  and  contempt 
of  the  tone  was  evident  enough  to  her. 
But  for  that  she  cared  little,  if  she  could 
obtain  her  will.  Thora  was  welcome  to 
despise  her  to  her  heart's  content  in  any 
place  except  Havre. 

"You  will  go)"  she  asked,  eagerly, 
stepping  forward,  and  laying  her  hand  on 
Thora's  arm. 

The  girl  drew  back  as  if  the  touch  con- 
taminated her.  "  Yes,  I  go  at  once,"  she 
answered,  and  passed  Madame  Harache  to 
go  to  the  door.  But  a  sudden  blindness 
overcame  her;  she  fumbled  vainly  for  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  with  one  low  moan 
she  sank  senseless  on  the  floor. 

For  a  moment,  Madame  Harache  thought 
this  was  only  some  trick  to  win  her  pity ; 
but  there  was  nothing  of  pretence  in  the 
attitude  of  the  huddled  figure  in  the 
corner  by  the  door,  and,  after  a  few  seconds, 
Thora's  head  fell  back  and  the  elder  woman 
saw  that  the  features  were  distorted  as 
with  pain.  Another  moan  came  from  the 
unconscious  lips,  and  she  saw  that  the  blow 
she  had  inflicted  on  the  unhappy  girl  had 
told  as  well  as  she  could  desire.  Even  at 
that  moment  the  thought  "she  will  die/'' 
roused  a  spark  of  terrible  gladness  in  her 
soul ;  but  she  dragged  Thora  to  a  sofa,  and 
called  in  the  landlady. 

The  old  woman  looked  at  the  girl,  and 
then  glanced  curiously  at  Madame  Ha- 
rache's  face. 

"  She  has  fainted ;  it  is  nothing  serious," 
said  the  latter  in  reply  to  the  glance ;  but 
her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke. 

"  Eh  1  perhaps,"  answered  the  landlady, 
angrily ;  "  but  there  are  times  in  a  woman's 
life  when  everything  is  serious.  And  what 
was  it  that  caused  her  to  faint  1 " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 " 

"I  know  who  you  are;  you  are  the 
mother  of  Monsieur  who  lives  here,  and  I 
can  guess  why  you  came.  Oh,  you  virtuous 
woman  1  You  can  kill  without  mercy 
when  you  choose ;  but  know  that  if  what 
you  have  said  is  the  death  of  this  poor 
child,    you    will  be    guilty  of  a  double 
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moider.  It  will  be  bad  for  you  in  the 
Bight  of  Heaven  to  hare  the  soul  of 
this  enine  girl  accuse  you ;  but  it  will  be 
worse  if  there  exists  a  soul  for  her  unborn 
chQd.  Oo,  yon  have  done  your  work ;  leave 
me  to  undo  it" 

Madame  Harache  left  the  house,  cowed, 
and  in  some  degree  ashamed;  but  not 
without  a  hope  that,  even  at  such  a  cost, 
her  wishes  might  be  accomplished.  Still, 
she  feued  to  picture  what  Oaspard  would 
think  of  her. 

For  three  days,  Thora  lay  between  life 
and  death.  Gaspard,  who  had  been  told 
of  hu  mother's  visit,  could  guess  in  some 
degree  what  had  passed  at  the  interview ; 
and,  in  his  hearty  anger,  grief,  and  shame 
struggled  for  mastery.  The  neglected, 
half^isbelieved  religion  he  had  felt  in  his 
boyhood  revived  in  him,  and  he  prayed 
contmually,  frantically,  for  Thora's  re- 
covery; prayed  all  the  more  fervently 
because  he  was  conscious  in  his  soul 
that  there  was  an  inner  voice  which  told 
him  that  it  would  be  well,  both  for  him 
and  for  her,  if  she  should  die.  The  thoueht 
degraded  him  in  his  own  eyes.  He  felt 
that  it  made  him  share  his  mother's  crime; 
yet  it  would  not  be  wholly  quelled,  and 
could  not  be  kept  under  save  by  this 
weapon  of  ceaseless  prayer. 

Bat  Thora  lived.  The  burden  of  life 
was  to  be  borne  longer  by  both ;  neither 
was  to  escape  so  easUy  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  selfish  impatience  of  youth. 

The  bitterest  moment  Gaspard  had  yet 
known  was  when  Thora,  pale  and  gaunt 
with  recent  pain,  asked  him :  "  Is  it  true 
that  I  am  not  your  wife  t " 

"You  are  to  me  as  my  wife,"  he 
answered. 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  What  am 
I  to  the  world ! " 

He  was  forced  to  tell  her  half  the  trutL 
"  According  to  the  law  of  France  you  are 
not  my  wue,  because  certain  conditions 
were  not  complied  with  in  our  marriaga" 

"But  in  other  places,  not  in  France," 
she  aiAed,  pitif  ally,  "  I  am  an  honourable 
woman  % " 

"  You  are  that  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
anywhere,  my  Thora;  and,  except  here, 
it  shdl  never  be  disputed." 

"  For,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  anywhere 
but  in  Havre,  I  may  present  her  as  my 
wife,  and  no  one  will  question  my  word. 
Why  should  I  not  give  her  this  conso- 
lation % " 


"  Then  take  me  away,"  she  cried ;  "  take 
me  to  some  place  where  I  shall  not  be 
called  evil  names." 

"I  will  take  you  to  England,  where 
we  can  live  in  peace,  and  your  good  name 
will  never  be  called  in  question." 

He  recollected  with  thankfulneee  that 
he  had  in  his  pocket  a  little  note  from 
Sophie  Meudon,  recommending  him  to 
her  friend,  Elinor  Mason,  and  her  father ; 
but  he  did  not  mention  this  to  Thora. 

As  soon  as  she  could  bear  the  journey 
he  and  Thora  went  away.  He  did  not 
wait  till  the  month's  notice  he  had  given 
Monsieur  Meudon  had  expired,  nor  did 
he  apprise  any  one  of  his  departure.  One 
mornmg  he  did  not  come  to  the  old  dock- 
yard, and  when  his  master  asked  for  him 
he  learned  that  he  had  left  Havre.  Mon- 
sieur Meudon  waited  till  his  day's  work 
was  done,  thinking  that  he  would  himself 
convey  the  nevrs  to  Madame  Harache ;  but 
when  the  hour  came  he  lacked  courage, 
and  sent  one  of  his  men  with  a  note 
telling  her  of  Gaspard's  departure. 

She,  who  had  been  sitting  in  her  house, 
trembling  with  fear  and  shameful  hope, 
was  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  nei^ 
She  rushed  to  Monsieur  Meudon's  house, 
and  burst  in  upon  the  family. 

"  Cannot  you  tell  me  where  he  is  gone-^ 
my  son,  my  best-l^eloved  child  I "  she  cried. 
"  I  will  consent  to  his  marriage  with  this 
girl,  to  anything,  if  he  will  come  back,  and 
leave  me  no  mora  Surely  there  is  some 
trace, some  clue,  by  which  we  can  find  himi " 

"Alas,  madame,  there  is  nona  He 
gave  no  warning  of  his  departure,  he 
has  left  no  hint  of  his  destination,"  said 
Monsieur  Meudon. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  gone  to  the  place  this 
girl  came  from ;  it  would  be  natural  that 
he  should  seek  a  home  among  her  people, 
when  his  own  are  cold  to  him  and  her," 
suggested  Madame  Beyer. 

Sophie  said  nothing — the  most  modest 
and  discreet  thing  for  a  young  lady  to  do 
under  such  circumstances. 
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see  her  nowhere  in  her  right  place.  Then 
one  day  I  had  a  letter  from  my  sister 
Jenny " 

'*  Ah,  Jenny !  Who  was  she ;  what  was 
her  occapation  in  lifet"  intemipted  Sir 
Peter;  to  his  fancy  the  minister  was  not 
telling  his  story  half  fast  enough. 

"I  was  about  to  say.  I  left  Jenny 
a  child  when  I  went  off  to  the  colonies,  I 
returned  to  find  her — well — say  mature. 
Jenny  is  a  capital  housewife,  stout,  hand- 
some, healthy,  and  active.  And  she  had 
been  condemned,  by  circumstances,  for 
years  to  lead  the  life  of  a  student ;  to  be 
eyes,  in  fact,  to  a  blind  astronomer;  to 
read  science  to  him,  and  act  as  his  amanu- 
ensis by  day,  and  at  nights  to  gaze  through 
his  telescope  at  the  stars." 

"  Capital ! "  cried  Sir  Peter.  "  And  you 
made  sister  Jenny  and  MissMcIvor  change 
places ! " 

'^  r  did  so.  I  could  see  Miss  Mclvor — 
mentally,  that  is — in  her  right  plaoe  in  a 
lonely  observatory,  with  face  upturned  to 
a  night  sky  1 " 

Madge  started.  There  came  back  to  her 
the  vidion  of  a  white  face  upturned  to  the 
stars,  with  a  prayer  for  mercy  on  its  lips. 

The  minister  went  on.  ''I  knew,  too, 
that  her  astronomical  knowledge  and  habit 
of  close  observance  of  the  heavens  would 
be  most  useful  in  an  observatory.  Poor 
Jenny  used  to  get  such  severe  scoldings 
at  times  for  inaccuracy  and  carelessness. 
'  Deliver  me  from  this  if  you  possibly  can,' 
she  had  written  to  me  on  my  arrival 
*  I'm  losing  my  hand  for  short  crust,  and  as 
for  stockings,  I  couldn't  turn  a  heel  now  to 
save  my  life  1 '  So  I  asked  Miss  Mclvor  if 
she  would  allow  herself  to  be  guided  by  me 
in  this  emergency.  '  It  is  written,'  was  all 
her  reply.  On  her  lips  it  meant '  Kismet ! 
I  bow  to  that'" 

Here  Sir  Peter's  handkerchief  went  to 
his  dyes  again.  <<Ah,  that  Count,"  he 
murmured.  "  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of 
him  for  five  minutes  1 " 

Mr.  Parker  continued  his  story.  ''I 
knew  something  of  this  astronomer,  or  I 
would  not  have  suggested  such  a  thing. 
He  is  of  !L^orwegian  descent,  Harold 
Svenson  by  name,  a  man  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  of  age,  whose  eyesight 
failed  him  ten  years  ago.  He  knows  that 
his  life  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  is 
bent  on  verifying  and  classifying  his 
observations  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  his 
life.  He  is  very  poor;  has  spent  nearly 
all  his  fortune  in  astronomical  instruments, 
and  consequently  cannot  afford  to  engage 


a  scientific  assistant  in  his  work.  His  wife, 
a  woman  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  does 
his  housekeeping  for  him;  and,  because 
Jenny  wanted  next  to  no  salary,  he  engaged 
her  to  act  as  his  amanuensis,  and,  under 
his  direction,  to  survey  the  Heavens.  He 
is  a  good  man ;  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him  are  the  better  for  it." 

<'Ah!  poor,  learned,  goodl"  summed 
up  Sir  Peter.  "  We  must  get  him  here, 
Madge.  Bring  him  back  with  Miss 
Mclvor,  build  him  an  observatory  on  one 
of  the  hills,  and  set  him  up  in  instruments. 
What's  the  name  of  the  place  where  he's  to 
be  found  f " 

"It's  not  far  off.  There  is  a  bleak 
rock  on  the  Cumberland  coast,  about  five- 
and-twenty  miles  from  here — at  high  tide 
it  is  cut  off  from  the  land ;  on  it  stands 
a  round  tower,  which,  some  years  ago, 
was  used  as  a  lighthouse.  Svenson  has 
been  allowed  to  locate  himself  in  it  for  a 
small  yearly  rental,  and  the  roof-room, 
which  formerly^  held  th^  light,  he  has 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  his  telescope." 

"  fiather  circumscribed  for  space,  though," 
ejaculated  Sir  Peter,  thinking  of  thq 
difficulty  of  getting  "a  little  exercise" 
under  such  conditiona  ''It  strikes  me 
Miss  Mclvor  will  be  uncommonly  glad  to  get 
a  little  more  breathing-room.  How  long^ 
has  she  been  there  % " 

Here  Madge  leaned  forward  with  a  look 
of  intense,  painful  interest  on  her  face. 

"  About  ten  days  since  we  left  Liverpool 
— we  means  Jenny,  Miss  Mclvor,  and  I — 
I  had  written  to  Jenny  to  arrange  matters 
with  Mr.  Svenson  and  to  come  to  Liver- 
pool, in  case  I  might  not  be  able  to  escort 
Miss  Mclvor  on  her  journey  north.  We 
reached  Carstairs.  There  I  received  a 
telegram  recalling  me  to  Liverpool  on 
matters  connected  with  my  ministerial 
duties,  so  I  commissioned  Jenny  to  con- 
tinue the  journey  alone.  She  had  an 
anxious  time  with  Miss  Mclvor  after  I  left 
them.  The  young  lady  refused  to  con- 
tinue her  journey,  and  took  to  gasing  at 
the  stars  again.  There  was  another  oriais 
in  her  life  at  hand,  she  said,  as  also  a 
crisis  in  some  other  person's.  She  kept 
her  room  all  day  long,  and  wandered  out 
at  nights.  Jenny  was  scarcely  so  vigOant 
as  she  ought  to  have  been,  and  Miss  Mclvor 
disappeared  one  afternoon,  and  did  not 
return  till  early  the  following  day." 

"  Did  she  give  any  account  of  her  doings 
during  her  absence  t "  queried  Sir  Peter. 

"  She  came  back  saying  that  she  had  taken 
train  to  a  place  that  was  memorable  to  her, 
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and  had  seen  what  she  had  expected  to  see 
— *  the  stars  had  not  lied  to  her/  Those 
were  her  words." 

Madge  drew  a  long  breath.  She  felt 
that  the  grey,  shadowy  form  la  the  church- 
yard was  accounted  for  now. 

CHAPTER  XLT. 

All  Madge's  plans  seemed  turned  up- 
side down;  her  preparations  for  her 
journey  to  Spain  came  to  a  halt.  The 
startling  revelations  of  a  brief  twenty-four 
hours  had  seemed  to  put  the  Spanish  con- 
vent into  the  far  distance.  Now  that 
what  had  appeared  to  her  as  a  sio,  almost 
beyond  the  hope  of  Heaven's  pardon,  no 
longer  brought  a  tragedy  in  its  train,  all 
thought  of  penance  for  it  vanished.  Her 
mind  began  to  recover  its.  balance,  and,  un- 
consciously to  herself,  other  duties  in  life 
began  to  assert  their  claims.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  her  future  was  a  blank 
to  her.  Till  Lance's  fate  was  decided  she 
could  give  no  thought  to  her  own. 

Although  she  no  longer  harboured  enmity 
against  the  woman  who  had  supplanted 
her  in  Lance's  love,  she  had  no  wish  ever 
again  to  stand  face  to  face  with  her.  Also, 
from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  she  prayed 
that  she  might  never  again  in  this  life  meet 
the  look  of  Lance's  wrathful  eyes.  All  she 
desired  now  was  to  know  that  the  happi- 
ness of  this  man,  for  whom  she  had  risked 
so  much,  was  assured  to  him.  Gervase  Grit- 
chett's  death  had  given  back  to  him  wealth 
and  worldly  prosperity.  Her  one  desire 
was  that  love  and  happiness  might  crown 
both  for  him. 

She  waited  impatiently  for  a  telegram 
from  him  acknowledging  hers.  When, 
however,  one  day  had  ended  and  another 
had  begun,  and  there  had  not  come  back 
the  swift  '*  Thank  Heaven  "  on  which  she 
counted,  she  grew  vaguely  uneasy,  and 
consulted  Sir  Peter  on  the  matter. 

His  face,  as  he  listened,  implied  a  secret 
to  be  kept  from  her ;  and  his  lips  disclosed 
that  secret  on  the  spot.  He  even  fetched 
Lance's  letter,  and,  skimming  it  with  his 
eye,  read  portions  aloud.  He  seemed  to 
feel  considerably  relieved  when  he  had  got 
rid  of  his  secret,  and  she  knew  as  much 
about  Lance's  movements  as  he  did.  He 
haxarded  the  conjecture  that  Lance's  in- 
vestigations might  have  taken  him  out  of 
Liverpool — ^to  London,  perhaps — ^but  sug- 
gested that  work  might  be  found  for  the 
telegraph  wires  in  the  shape  of  a  kindly 
message  to  Miss  Mclvor. 

Madge  demurred  vigorously  to  this. 


By  a  painful  effort  of  self-abaegation  9he 
put  herself  for  one  moment  in  Miss  Mclvor'a 
place,  and  swiftly  decided  that  overtures 
for  a  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse  must^ 
in  the  first  instance,  come  from  Lance.  If 
Miss  Mclvor  were  inclined  to  accept 
him  as  a  future  husband,  she  might  be 
willing,  for  his  sake,  to  pardon  the  slights 
put  upon  her  by  his  people.  If  such 
a  far-away  possibility  as  her  rejection  of 
Lance's  suit  came  to  be  realised,  then  the 
wider  the  gulf  between  her  and  Upton 
the  better. 

Before  that  day  ended.  Sir  Peter's  con- 
jecture as  to  the  reason  of  Lance's  silence 
was  confirmed. 

A  stranger  arrived  at  the  Castle  stating 
that  his  business  was  urgent,  and  that  he 
wished  without  delay  to  see  both  Mrs. 
Cohen  and  Sir  Peter.  He  was  a  detective 
from  Liverpool.  For  Sir  Peter  he  had  a 
question;  for  Mrs.  Cohen  an  important 
communication.  The  question  to  Sir 
Peter  was:  what  was  the  latest  news 
received  of  or  from  his  late  secretary, 
Mr.  Stubbs  ?  The  communication  to  Mra. 
Cohen  conveyed  the  intelligence  that 
cheques  for  various  large  sums,  bearing 
her  signature,  had  lately  been  paid  into 
the  county  bank  at  Liverpool,  by  persons 
who  had  had  dealings  with  Mr.  Stubbs, 
and  it  was  im,portant  to  know  if  these 
signatures  were  forgeries. 

The  detective  went  on  to  say  that  sus- 
picion in  the  first  instance  had  been 
aroused  against  Mr.  Stubbs  by  enquiries 
made  by  Mr.  Clive  of  local  magistrates, 
and  subsequently  of  the  police  authorities. 
It  had  so  chanced,  also,  that,  on  the  very 
day  on  which  Mr.  dive's  enquiries  were 
made  of  the  police  authorities,  a  man,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  private 
enquiry  office  at  Carstairs,  in  which  Mr. 
Stubbs  had  at  one  time  been  employed, 
made  an  important  communication  to  the 
chief  inspector.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  Stubbs  had 
stolen  Mrs.  Cohen's  chequebook,  and  that 
certain  cheques,  which  he  had  been  dealing 
out  rather  freely  of  late,  had  forged 
signatures  attached  to  them. 

The  detective  furthermore  added  that 
there  was  little  room  for  doubting  that  l^e 
informer  had  at  one  time  been  an  ac- 
complice of  Mr.  Stubbs's  in  certain  shady 
transactions  which  had  recently  come  to 
light,  and  it  was  possible  that  Stubbs's 
greed  in  keeping  his  spoils  to  himself  in 
his  latest  peccadillo  had  severed  the  bond 
between  the  two  rogues. 
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Madge  had  also  but  Utile  doabt  on  the 
matter,  when  she  recollected  Mr.  Stabbs'a 
ready  talk  of  a  friend  at  Oarataim,  who  had 
acted  as  his  agent  from  time  to  time. 

A  aearoh  through  the  davenport,  in  which 
Mrs.  Cohen  had  been  wont  to  keep  her 
cheque-book,  confirmed  the  surmise  as  to 
its  abstraction. 

Sff  Peter's  grief  and  bewilderment  at 
these  revelations  took  in  turns  a  comic  and 
a  tragic  form.  He  vowed — walking  up 
and  down  the  room  very  fast — that  he 
would  have  no  more  prot^g^s  if  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  Methuselah ;  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  name  from  every  charity  list 
on  which  it  figured,  except  that  of  the 
asylum  for  lunatics  and  idiots,  who,  after 
all|  were  the  only  reliably  honest  people  in 
the  world.  Finally,  he  "  got  upon  rockers  " 
in  front  of  the  detective,  and,  raising  his 
eyebrows  very  high,  and  tip-toeing  very 
fast,  asked  a  series  of  surprising  questions : 
Why  should  he  not  withdraw  his  charity 
subscriptions  if  he  felt  so  disposed  )  Was 
not  his  money  his  own,  his  name,  and  his 
time  also  at  his  own  disposal  f  Was  he 
to  stand  still,  and  allow  himself  to  be 
cheated  by  every  rogue  who  came  along  1 

The  worthy  detective,  never  before 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Sir 
Peter,  was  a  little  inclined  to  doubt  the 
old  gentleman's  sanity.  His  doubts  grew 
upon  him  when,  the  next  moment,  Sir 
Peter  suddenly  sank  into  a  chair,  supple- 
mented his  series  of  questions  with  a 
series  of  apologies — **  He  wasn't  himself  at 
all;  his  head  was  going  round  with  the 
startling  news  he  had  received  daring  the 
past  twenty -four  hours"  —  and  then  as 
suddenly  started  up  again^  vowing  that  he 
had  had  no  exercise  that  morning;  and 
there  and  then  set  off  for  a  promenade  in 
a  gale  that  fell  little  short  of  a  hurricane. 

Madge,  left  alone  with  the  detective,  put 
the  question  which  she  had  with  difficidty 
kept  back : 

**  Did  he  know  where  Mr.  Clive  was  at 
the  present  moment ) " 

The  detective  replied  that  when  Mr. 
Clive  had  called  at  the  police-office  on  the 
previous  day,  he  was  on  his  way  to  London 
to  institute  an  investigation  into  the  dis- 
appearance of  a  young  lady  who,  Mr. 
Stubbs  had  stated,  had  committed  suicide 
at  Liverpool,  but  who  it  was  possible 
might  not  have  been  near  Liverpool  at  all. 
Mr.  Clive,  however,  had  said  that  he  would 
be  back  at  Liverpool  the  next  day  in  order 
to  follow  up  a  certain  clue  which  he  had  in 
hand  there.     He  had  given  in  writing  a 


description  of  this  young  lady  to  the  chief 
inspector  of  police,  who  had  forthwith  set 
enquiries  on  foot. 

Then  the  detective  drifted  back  to  Mr. 
Stubbs  and  his  roguery.  There  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  man,  under 
another  name,  had  taken  passage  to 
America  with  his  stolen  property;  the 
cable,  however,  had  been  used,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  but  that  as  soon  as  he 
landed  he  would  be  arrested  and  sent  back 
again. 

But  Madge  had  too  many  deeper  interests 
at  heart  at  the  moment  to  be  much  con- 
cerned by  Mr.  Stnbbs's  chanced  of  detection 
or  escape. 

'<  Did  Mr.  Clive  give  any  address  in 
London  to  which  a  telegram  could  be 
sent?"  she  asked. 

"  He  did  not,  madam,"  replied  the  mu), 
astonished  at  the  lady's  want  of  interest  in 
her  banking  account  "He  won't  daie 
attempt  to  pass  another  cheque  now— he'll 
guess  that  by  this  time  the  affair  has  got 
wind — Stubbs,  I  mean,"  he  added,  getting 
back  to  the  subject  which  had  the  greatest 
professional  attraction  for  hint 

Sir  Peter  came  back,  scarlet  and  breathless 
with  his  battle  with  the  elements,  but  m 
a  decidedly  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  It 
was  to  be  a  busy  day  for  hioL  He  had  no 
sooner  got  back  to  the  house  than  Mr.  Parker 
presented  himself,  great>coated  and  with 
bag  in  hand,  ready  to  depart.  His  time 
was  not  his  own,  he  said.  He  was  but  a 
paid  servant  after  all,  and  was  bound  to 
go  about  his  business,  not  his  pleasure, 
without  further  delay. 

Sir  Peter  was  vastly  disappointed.  He 
had  conceived  a  strong  liking  for  the 
worthy  minister,  whose  theories  on  niatters 
of  benevolence  were,  from  one  fomi  of 
view,  strangely  in  accordance  with  his 
own.  , 

••  If  I  had  only  known  you  earlier  in 
life  I  could  have  accomplished  so  much 
more  in  my  sixty  years,"  he  sighed. 

He  forgot  his  outburst  of  a  moment  ago 
against  philanthropy  in  all  its  b^^^^j 
and  pictured  regretfully  what  a  wonderful 
partnership  in  benevolence  might  hare 
been  set  up,  if  his  active  mind  and  liberal 
purse  had  seconded  the  minister's  keen  eye 
for  matter  in  the  wrong  place. 

"  We'll  build  you  a  chapel  here,  in  the 
valley,  and  find  you  lote  to  do  if  yo^  w 

Bitch  your  tent  here,"  he  said,  utterly  ob- 
vious of  the  fact  that  he  had  always 
announced  himself  to  be  ''astaanchaop- 
porter  of  Church  and  State,  sir." 
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The  miniBter  shook  his  head. 

''I  must  go  where  I'm  sent.  I  can't  see 
myself  here  among  year  educated  respect- 
fal  farmers  and  peasants;  bat  I  can  see 
myself  where  I'm  ordered  to  go — among 
the  rough-and-ready  miners  in  the  Durham 
coal-pits." 

Sir  Peter's  hopes  revived  when  he  found 
that  the  minister's  destination  was  not  far 
from  Eedesdale.  He  knew  that  he  must 
of  necessity  see  a  good  deal  of  Eedesdale, 
now  that  Madge's  interest  in  her  property 
there  had  grown  so  languid,  and  hence 
there  was  a  chance  that  he  and  the  worthy 
minister  might  often  meet. 

A  large  amount  of  hand-shaking  and  a 
very  hearty  farewell  followed. 

The  minister's  last  words  were  an  en- 
treaty that  news  of  Miss  Mclvor  might  be 
sent  to  him  so  soon  as  there  sho^d  be 
anything  to  tell,*  for,  although  he  would 
never  cease  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
her,  he  felt  himself  to  be  supplanted  in 
his  guardianship  of  the  young  lady  by 
these  influential  friends  of  hers. 

The  arrival  of  a  second  visitor,  before 
the  wheels  which  conveyed  the  minister 
on  his  road  had  died  in  the  distance, 
thoroughly  restored  Sir  Peter's  equanimity. 

"  Dear  mel"  he  said  to  the  servant  who 
announced  the  fact  to  him;  ''first  one 
thing,  then  another.  Wanted  everywhere ; 
can't  get  a  minute  to  myself !  What  name 
did  yon  say  1  Palli-ar-di-ni  1  Count  Pal- 
liardini  I  Ah  !  Show  the  gentleman  in 
at  once,  and  see  that  we're  not  dis- 
turbed." 

It  seemed  to  the  old  gentleman  that 
this  unlooked-for  event  must  have  been 
arranged  by  special  intervention  of  Provi- 
dence, in  order  to  give  him  scope  for  his 
benevolent  intentions. 

'*He  has  come  to  make  enquiries  after 
Miss  Mclvor,  of  course,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  Now  I  shall  have  the  opportunity 
of  reasoning  with  him,  and  setting  matters 
before  him  in  a  right  light.  Shouldn't 
wonder  if  I  make  a  di£ferent  man  of  him 
altogether  before  I've  done  with  him." 

His  sense  of  importance  grew  upon  him. 
He  wheeled  a  big  chair  up  to  a  big  table, 
and  pictured  himself  seated  there  lecturing 
the  Count. 

"But  I  must  be  discreet  —  very,"  he 
said  to  himself  as  he  heard  the  Count's 
steps  approaching.  "What  am  I  to  say 
when  he  asks  where  the  young  lady  is  1 
Well,  I'm  not  obliged  to  tell  him,  am  1 1 
I  flatter  myself  I  can  keep  a  secret  if  I  set 
my  mind  to  it." 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  these 
days,  the  Biver  Lea  gets  a  fair  amount  of 
appreciatioa  It  has  its  devotees,  no  doubt, 
who,  following  the  footsteps  of  their  great 
master,  Izaak  Walton,  count  no  time  so 
happy  as  that  spent  with  rod  and  line 
in  some  pleasant  nook  by  this  eminently 
fishable  river.  And  it  has  plenty  of  more 
undiscriminating  frequenters,  who  on  public 
holidays  swarm  upon  its  banks,  and  crowd 
into  every  boat  and  skiff  available.  For 
boating,  indeed,  of  the  heroic  cast  there  is 
little  scope  on  its  placid^  winding  stream. 
But  what  can  be  pleasanter  than  lazily  to 
paddle  aloi^g  where  the  stream  is  brimming 
full,  with  grassy  margin,  and  to  rest  at 
times  in  some  shady  nook  full  of  a  tranquil 
repose,  that  is  broken  only  by  the  splash 
of  a  fish,  or  the  chime  from  some  distant 
church ) 

The  river  comes  to  a  terribly  bad  end, 
certainly.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
doleful  and  lugubrious  than  the  last  few 
miles  of  its  course  ere  it  reaches  the  Thames 
— its  waters  defiled  with  manufacturing 
refuse,  and  flowing  in  an  evil  -  smelling 
stream  among  the  grimy  wharves,  and 
dreary-looking  factories.  But  at  Clapton, 
where  a  glimpse  of  the  river  is  obtained 
from  the  railway,  the  Lea  asserts  itself  as 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  to  the  beholder's 
eyes.  When  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
are  streaming  over  the  heights  of  Stam- 
ford Hill,  heights  terraced  with  white  houses 
and  covered  with  luxuriant  foliage ;  when 
the  valley  below  is  filled  with  a  dusky 
radiance,  and  white  smoke  curls  upwards 
from  the  village  on  the  river's  bank;  the 
river  winding  gracefully  beneath,  now 
glowing  with  rosy  light,  and  now  darkly 
reflecting  the  shaded  heights  above,  com- 
pletes a  scene  that  may  vie  with  any  other, 
however  famous,  in  the  essentials  of  beauty 
and  picturesqueness. 

Then  we  have  broad  green  flats  stretching 
out  on  the  one  hand  into  indefinite  distance, 
but  bordered  on  the  other  with  a  range  of 
heights  crowned  by  the  dark  fringe  of  the 
Forest  of  Epping,  and  here  the  river  winds 
along  its  course  marked  by  clumps  of 
willows,  by  big  floury  mills,  by  factories, 
and  tall  chimneys.  The  scene  is  pleasant 
enough  in  the  soft  autumnal  haze;  with 
meadows,  and  cattle  feeding  therein,  and 
great  fields  of  green  and  purple  cabbages — 
and  at  one  place  a  great  patch  of  blazing 
colour,  dahlias,  chrysanthemums,  and  other 
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gay  autumnal  flowera  growing  by  the  acre 
in  a  superb  tissue  of  colour.  Of  all  this 
enough  is  to  be  seen  from  a  railway  carriage 
on  the  Great  Eastem,  by  a  traveller 
towards  Cambridge.  The  best  part  of  the 
Lea  is,  perhaps,  somewhere  about  Cheshunt, 
although  there  are  many  nice  bits  of  river 
scenery  about  Enfield  Lock  and  Waltham 
Abbey.  But  at  Broxboume  the  charm  of 
the  river  culminates.  We  have  left  the 
wide  plains ;  low  hills  gather  in  on  every 
side ;  and  the  river  winds  along  from  one 
green  nook  to  another,  with  homely  wooden 
bridges  spanning  its  stream,  and  comfort- 
able-looking fishing  taverns  nestled  in 
shady  comers  where  the  gravelled  shore 
is  strewn  with  boats  and  punts. 

And  then  we  reach  Bye  House,  whose 
inn  is  placed  upon  the  very  pleasantest 
part  of  the  river,  with  lawns  and  gardens 
sloping  to  the  river's  brim,  among  trees, 
whose  branches  trail  in  the  gentle  current 
of  the  stream,  which  seems  not  to  hurry 
past,  but  to  linger  on  the  way, 

Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge. 

But  our  business  is  with  old  Bye  House, 
the  Bye  Blouse  of  the  Plot,  the  Horrid 
Phanatical  Whiggish  Plot,  as  it  is  styled  in 
pamphlets  of  the  day,  and,  while  the  train 
whisks  away  towards  Ware  and  pleasant 
Hertford,  we  mount  the  steps  to  the  road- 
way, and  coming  in  a  few  paces  to  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Biver  Lea,  the 
whole  pleasant,  soft,  and  yet  radiant 
scene  is  before  us.  There  are  suggestions 
of  a  festive  character  here  and  there — 
some  one  has  established  a  row  of  ^'  coker- 
nut  shies"  in  a  little  nook  by  the  river- 
side; and  the  brown -faced  gipsy-woman 
who  sits  knitting,  and  keeps  an  eye  on 
the  coker-nuts,  is  not  an  unpleasing  feature 
in  the  landscape.  A  boat  lies  just  below 
the  bridge,  with  a  girl  handling  the  sculls, 
while  papa  sits  placidly  with  the  morning 
paper  in  his  lap. 

Downwards,  the  river  winds  with  a 
gracious  curve,  and  against  the  bank  lies  a 
gaily  painted  barge,  with  tall  mast  and 
sails,  and  rigging  all  in  a  tangle  together, 
that  has  come,  perhaps,  from  Faversham^ 
or  the  Sheppey  shore,  while  further  still, 
along  the  dim  reaches,  veiled  by  the  foliage 
of  the  willows,  a  white  sail  shines  among 
the  green  meadows,  and  just  below  us  are 
the  gardens  of  Bye  House  Hotel  Here 
the  road  having  crossed  the  bridge,  plunges 
into  a  thicket  of  foliage ;  and  dimly  among 
the  trees  to  the  left  can  be  seen  a  twisted 
chimney  and  the  loom  of  a  massive  build- 


ing—and there  is  old  Bye  House,  the  scene 
of  the  "  Horrid  Plot" 

Just  above  the  bridge  the  moat  of  old 
Bye  House  runs  parallel  with  the  river, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  sluice. 
Green  hedges  replace  the  ancient  walls, 
and  the  moat  itself  is  almost  filled  with 
watercresses.  An  oblong  space  is  encIoBod 
by  the  moat,  in  the  further  corner  of  which 
stood  the  house.  And,  following  the  road 
from  the  bridge,  there  is  the  moat  again, 
on  another  side  of  the  house ;  and  here 
was  the  "  narrow  place  "  where  it  was  pro- 
posed to  stop  the  King's  coach  and  dispose 
of  "the  blackbird  and  the  goldfinch," in 
the  cant  terms  of  the  conspirators,  or  in 
other  words,  of  the  King  and  the  Doke  of 
York 

If  we  refer  to  a  plan  of  Bye  Hoase  and 
its  grounds,  now  in  the  British  Maseom, 
and  made  soon  after  the  Plot,  every 
feature  of  the  place  can  plainly  be  recog- 
nised to  this  day.  The  bridge  over  the 
river  occupied  the  same  position  as  now,  the 
road  slanted  towards  the  house  at  the  same 
angle.  All  are  in  the  plot,  bridge  and 
road,  and  overhanging  trees,  the  malt* 
houses  and  stables,  the  green  moat,  the 
enclosed  garden,  the  half-fortified  manor 
house. 

The  road,  which  is  marked  in  the  plan 
as  the  road  from  Hoddesdon  to  Bishop's 
Stortford,  was  the  cross-country  way  along 
which  King  Charles  was  accustomed  to 
pass  to  and  from  Newmarket.  We  may 
trace  the  Boyal  progress,  even  from  the 
gates  of  Baint  James's  or  Whitehall,  by 
sundry  small  local  indications.  There  ifl 
Kingsgate  Street,  Holborn,  destined  to 
become  famous  as  the  locale  of  Mrs. 
Gamp's  lodgings  over  Paul  Sweedlepipe'* 
shop.  Well,  there  was  an  actaal  ^te 
there  once  upon  a  time,  opening  (rom 
the  thoroughfare  of  Holborn  to  the 
King's  private  road  to  his  seat  at  Theo- 
bald's, the  road  which  along  part  of  its 
course  between  Bloomsbury  and  Clerken* 
well,  is  still  known  as  the  Theobald's  Boad. 
At  other  points,  the  old  ''Boute  da  Boi' 
may  be  traced,  although  nothing  remains 
of  stately  old  Theobald's ;  and  this  road 
here,  by  the  bridge  over  the  Lea  and  ptft 
old  Bye  House,  was  the  King's  road  to 
Newmarket,  to  Cambridge^  and  toBoyston. 

Qaeen  Elizabeth,  too,  must  have  been 
familiar  with  this  then  private  highway ; 
for  it  is  the  direct  road  to  Huosdon, 
a  noble  seat  which  she  had  given  to 
her  kinsman  Carey,  afterwards  ^  Lord 
Hunsdon.     And  she  loved  to  visit  her 
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faithfal  Barleigh  at  Theobald's ;  and  from 
Theobald's  she  woald  pass  to  Hansdon  in 
stately  progress.  There  is  a  somewhat 
famous  print  by  G.  Virtue,  1792,  copies  of 
which  are  not  uncommon  in  print-shop 
windows,  which  depicts  the  Queen 

Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 

as,  bareheaded,  and  in  rufi  and  doublet, 
the  nobles  of  her  court  form  a  guard  of 
honour  about  her  litter,  all  on  their  way 
to  honour  cousin  Carey  with  a  visit.  And 
each  a  train  must  have  passed  over  the 
bridge  here,  and  wound  along  this  strip  of 
road  by  old  Eye  House. 

Another  old  friend  we  shall  meet  on  the 
bridge  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys, 
who,  in  later  days,  but  still  nearly  twenty 
years  before  the  plot,  tells  us  in  his  diary 
how  he  travelled  from  Cambridge  to 
Bishopsgate,  "  avoiding  the  bad  way  in  the 
forest  by  a  privy  way,  which  brought  us  to 
Hodsden,  and  so  Tibald's,  that  road  which 
was  mighty  pleasant," 

But  we  have  lingered  long  enough  upon 
the  way ;  and  now  let  us  see  what  remains 
of  the  old  house. 

The  hotel  is  passed  on  the  right,  that 
famous  resort  of  the  ''merry  'prentice 
boys,"  and  of  thousands  of  others  who 
have  long  passed  the  'prentice  stage — 
the  scene  of  trade  banquets  and  club 
dinners,  of.  beanfeasts  innumerable,  and 
of  merry  picnics  winding  up  with  tea  and 
cresses.  There  are  no  such  cresses  any- 
where, as  are  gathered  from  those  ancient 
moats  about  Eye  House. 

With  the  old  plan  of  Eye  House  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  find  the  way  about.  Here  the  moat 
turns  to  the  front  of  the  house,  and  just 
beyond,  a  gateway  opens  from  the  road, 
that  brings  us  into  the  outer  curtilage. 
The  old  house,  in  fact,  rests  ''entre 
cour  et  jardin."  The  malting-house  and 
store-rooms  that  formed  one  side  of 
the  outward  court,  are  still  in  existence, 
restored  and  beautified,  with  a  thatched 
and  tiled  roof,  and  the  conical  dome  of 
the  malt -kiln  prominent  at  one  end, 
while  the  interior  of  the  long  building 
is  occupied  with  tables  and  rows  of  seats, 
suggestive  of  the  revels  of  holiday-makers, 
who  come  here  in  crowds  in  the  season  of 
the  year.  And  here  is  a  wooden  bridge 
across  the  moat;  and  beyond,  rising  in 
grim  antiquity  among  the  fading  leaves, 
is  the  old  gate-house,  the  last  sturdy 
witness  that  is*  left  to  the  story  of  Eye 
House. 

The  gate-house  is  of  red  brick,  with 


battlements  and  a  staircase  turret,  and  a 
fine  arched  gateway,  and  above,  on  either 
side,  are  handsome  oriel  windows,  with  fine 
brick  mouldings  and  transoms.  It  is  a 
building  rather  for  ornament  than  defence, 
although  purposes  of  defence  are  not  al- 
together wanting. 

If  we  turn  to  the  county  historians 
to  know  something  about  the  builder  of 
this  suggestive  pile,  we  shall  gain  the  fol- 
lowing rather  meagre  information.  The 
Manor  of  Eye  originally  formed  part  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Waltham, 
but  about  1440  was  granted  to  Sir  Andrew 
Ogard,  who  obtained  license  to  enclose  a 
park,  and  baild  a  castle  —  that  is,  he 
obtained  a  license  to  crenulate  his  mansion, 
for  without  the  permission  of  the  Crown 
he  could  not  have  indulged  in  those  battle- 
ments at  the  top  of  his  gate-house. 

At  first  sight,  the  building  looks  more 
modem  than  the  above  date;  but  there 
are  sundry  fine  examples  of  brick-work  in 
the  eastern  counties,  which  are  of  the  same 
period — Tattershall  Castle,  for  instance,  in 
Lincolnshire — and  this  Eye  House,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  has  features  of  resemblance 
to  old  Tattershall.  And  thus  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  we  have  here  a.  building  of  the 
time  just  before  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses. 

Of  the  mansion,  that  was  protected  by 
the  gate-house,  hardly  a  trace  remains,  but 
its  plan  and  elevation  are  in  existence. 
From  the  gateway  you  entered  a  courtyard, 
the  main  '^  corps  de  blliiment"  being  on 
the  right,  with  three  peak-gables.  Here 
were  hall,  kitchen,  buttery,  and  offices  on 
the  ground-floor,  with  chambers  of  state 
above,  while  a  wiog  opposite,  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  contained  the  great 
and  little  parlours  with  fine  oriel  windows 
looking  over  the  garden  to  the  rear.  A 
stout  wall  completed  the  enclosure,  from 
which  you  entered  the  wide,  walled 
garden,  in  the  corner  of  which  was  a 
turret  that  flanked  the  walls  on  each  side, 
and  formed  at  once  an  outlook  towards 
the  road  and  bridge,  and  a  summer-house, 
where,  at  the  date  of  the  Plot,  pipes  and 
tankards  of  ale  were  probably  not 
unknown. 

For  when  the  Plot  began,  the  house  had 
already  fallen  in  the  social  scale  —  no 
longer  the  resort  of  Knights,  and  Lords, 
and  Ladies  gay,  it  was  inhabited  by  an  old 
Puritan  soldier,  one  Eumbold,  who  had 
served  in  Cromwell's  wars,  and  who  now 
followed  the  earlier  calling  of  his  ancient 
chief,  and  occupied  the  old  place  as  a 
farmer  and  maltster. 
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The  old,  Bonny  garden  still  exists,  its 
walls  replaced  by  green  hedges,  and  it  is 
prettily  laid  out  for  the  benefit  of  visitors 
with  seats  and  pleasant  shade  under  the 
trees.  Sitting  here  in  the  stillness  of  an 
aatamnal  day,  with  sunshine  all  about 
upon  the  lawns  and  flower-beds,  and  with 
the  old  gate-house  peering  over  the  scene, 
the  thought  is  suddenly  presented  :  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  was  happening  about  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago.  Here  was  somebody 
sitting,  probably  enjoying  his  tobacco,  in  the 
pleasant  sunshme,  when  he  heard  a  sound 
of  wheels,  and  peerine  over  the  wall — ^now 
the  hedge — he  beheld — not  Brown,  the 
butcher,  driving  home  from  Bishop's  S  tort- 
ford  market,  but  a  gilded  coach,  with  four 
horses,  and  postOions  in  their  great  jack- 
boots. There  was  one  within  in  black 
velvet,  and  another  in  a  scarlet  coat.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  keen,  unfriendly  eyes 
which  were  surveying  them  behind  the  leafy 
screen,  and  so  the  cavalcade  moved  on  at  a 
trot,  and  half  a  mile  behind  came  the 
royal  guards,  talking,  laughing,  swearing, 
discussing  their  bets  and  thoir  conquests, 
and  never  dreaming  that  an  old  trooper 
of  quite  another  sort  was  watching  them 
behind  that  ivy-covered  wall. 

Truly,  Charles  was  grandly  right  when 
he  said  that  nobody  would  kill  him  to 
make  his  brother  King;  but  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone — ^blackbird  and  goldfinch  at  a  shot 
Thus  thought  Master  Bumbold  irreverently, 
and,  with  his  soldier's  eye,  he  saw  the 
whole  scheme  at  a  glance — a  cart  overturned 
in  the  way,  a  fallen  tree  across  the  road, 
and  then  out  and  upon  them ! 

Twice  a  year — in  April  and  October — 
Kiug  Charles  was  accustomed  to  go  to 
Newmarket  for  a  month's  racing,  hunting, 
and  coursing.  It  was  after  the  King's 
autumn  visit  that  Eambold  found  him- 
self in  London,  and  among  his  old  com- 
rades— grizzled  captains,  and  colonels,  and 
other  old  troopers — who  were  getting  an 
honest  living  in  the  way  of  plotting  and 
contriving. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  the  moving 
cause  of  the  plot;  from  him  and  his 
friends  came  the  funds  that  kept  the 
cauldron  still  seething.  There  was,  of 
course,  an  inner  and  an  outer  plot,  and  the 
great  people  contrived  to  keep  themselves 
well  outside  any  plans  of  an  assassination ; 
but  the  more  fervent  and  desperate  spirits 
had  resolved  on  putting  both  King  and 
Duke  out  of  the  way — a  process  which 
they  pleasantly    termed    "the    lopping." 


They  were  upon  this  wicked  discourse 
when  Bumbold  came  among  them.  He 
told  them  that  '^he  had  a  farm  near 
Hodsdon,  on  the  way  to  Newmarket^  and 
there  was  a  moat  cast  round  his  house 
through  which  the  Eang  sometimes  passed 
on  his  way  thither."  The  suggestion 
seemed  full  of  promise.  There  was  talk 
at  once  of  raising  men  and  securing 
horses — ^forty  or  so — and  arms  for  the 
troopers ;  and  it  was  reported  afterwards 
that  Eumbold  had  secured  cannon,  and 
certain  murderous  weapons,  jointed  in  the 
middle  Uke  a  flail ;  whence  the  Royalist 
litany : 

From  councils  of  six  where  treason  prevails. 
From  raising  rebellion  in  England  and  Wales, 
From   Rumbold's  short  cannons  and   Protestant 
Flayls, 

Deliver  us,  etc. 

It  was  thought  that  all  would  be  ready 
for  the  King's  return  from  Kewmarket  in 
the  spring ;  but  that  year  a  great  fire  oc- 
curred in  the  town,  and  so  the  King  left 
the  place  a  week  sooner  than  he  had  in- 
tended, and  got  safely  past  Bye  House 
before  the  conspirators  had  notice  of  his 
movements. 

Then  the  Plot  was  blown  by  one 
Keeling,  an  Anabaptist,  who  had  been 
incautiously  admitted  to  the  secret.  Keel- 
ing's  brother,  who  was  faithful  to  the 
cause,  contrived  to  give  the  chief  con- 
spirators notice  that  the  Plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  Bumbold  escaped  to  Holland. 
But  two  of  the  other  conspirators,  de- 
termined to  save  themselves  by  turning 
King's  evidence,  deposed  to  a  rising 
that  was  planned  for  the  seventeenth 
of  ^November,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Day^ 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  propitious  one 
for  the  purpose,  *'  for  then  the  citizens  were 
used  to  run  together  and  carry  about 
Popes  in  procession,  and  burn  them."  They 
also  brought  in  Bumbold  and  his  scheme 
for  ¥faylaying  the  Princes  at  Bye  House, 
which  was  to  be  executed  about  the  same 
time. 

A  tradition  exists  that  Bumbold  was 
forthwith  hanged  upon  a  tree  within  the 
grounds  of  Bye  House,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  scene  of  his  proposed  crime.  Some- 
body may  have  been  hanged  there,  for 
popular  tradition  is  rarely  without  some 
foundation.  But  Bumbold's  fate  was  longer 
deferred. 

James  the  Second  had  come  to  the 
throne,  when  Bumbold  joined  the  Duke  of 
Argyle's  ill-fated  expedition  to  raise  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  against  the 
new  Kiog.      Bumbold   was  captured    in 
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Scotland,  and  execated  there,  suffering  his 
fate  with  the  utmost  constancy  and  reso- 
IntioUi  and  making  his  dying  confession  of 
faith  in  the  following  words  : 

'*  He  did  not  believe  that  God  had  made 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  with  saddles 
on  their  backs  and  bridles  in  their  mouths, 
and  some  few  booted  and  spurred  to  ride 
the  rest." 

But  all  was  not  at  an  end  in  this  tragic 
business,  when  Itambold  was  hanged,  and 
drawn,  and  quartered.  A  final  episode 
is  recorded  by  Sir  Walter  Scott :  "  This 
man's  death  was  afterwards  avenged  on 
one  Mark  Kerr,  the  chief  of  those  who 
took  him;  he  was  murdered  before  his 
own  door,  by  two  young  men  calling 
themselves  Bambold's  sons,  who  ripped 
out  his  heart  in  imitation  of  what  their 
father  had  suffered  on  the  scaffold.  Thus 
does  crime  beget  crime,  and  cruelty  en- 
gender cruelty.  The  actors  in  this  bloody 
deed  escaped,  not  so  much  as  a  dog  baying 
at  them." 

Other  and  greater  names  will  suggest 
themselves  in  connection  with  Bye  House 
Plot,  and  as  sufferers  in  the  proscription 
that  followed.  Lord  Essex  cut  his  throat 
in  the  Tower,  or  was  murdered  there,  as 
people  hinted;  Lord  Bussell  suffered  on 
a  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and 
Algernon  Sidney  on  Tower  Hill,  glori- 
fying that  "Old  Cause  in  which  I  have 
been  engaged  from  my  youth  up";  and 
a  number  of  lesser  victims  perished.  But 
for  us,  evermore,  the  interest  of  this 
affair  will  centre  in  Master  Bumbold,  old 
Cromwellian  soldier,  farmer,  maltster,  and 
tenant  of  Bye  House.  We  have  been 
about  his  house,  his  malt-kilns,  his  store- 
houses; we  have  walked  in  his  garden, 
and  have  felt,  somehow,  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  the  man.  And  taking  leave  of 
Bye  House  and  making  our  way  towards 
the  bridge  and  station,  we  almost  feel  as 
if  the  grizzled  old  trooper  were  stalking 
behind  the  hedge,  beyond  the  dark  moat, 
and  looking  sternly  out  for  the  King's 
coach,  which  never  will  come  that  way  any 
mora 


THE   PLEASUBES    OF  DULNESS. 


I  AM  a  dull  fellow.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
thought  that  I  am  duller  even  than  I  am, 
when  I  confess  that  I  value  my  reputation 
for  dulness  fully  as  much  as  the  most 
sparkling  of  my  acquaintance  can  value  the 
reputation    his    wit  and  ingenuity  have 


gained  him.  Who  so  free  from  intellectual 
responsibility  as  the  boy  who  has  stumbled 
so  often  in  his  construing,  that  stumbling 
has  come  to  be  expected  horn  himi  Who 
so  oppressed  with  heart-breaking  care  as 
the  boy  who  has  once  shown  his  ability  to 
get  to  the  top  of  his  form  1  From  that 
day  forward,  he  will  be  made  to  dream  of 
lexicons,  and  processions  of  embodied 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  will  periodi- 
cally haunt  him  in  nightmara 

It  is  the  same  in  mature  life  as  in  the 
world  of  school  Had  I  a  name  for  my  wit, 
or  my  excellent  stories,  I  should  be  pestered 
with  invitations  to  fifty  houses  which 
I  have  no  wish  ever  to  enter.  A  refusal, 
howsoever  polite,  to  enlarge  one's  circle  of 
acquaintance,  is  seldom  welcomed  in  the 
liberal  spirit  which  prompts  the  offer  of  it. 
Hence,  I  may  literally  thank  my  dear 
dulness  that  I  have  not  fifty  enemies, 
where  now  I  have  neither  friends  nor  foea 

But,  I  hear  my  readers  protest,  wherein 
lies  the  pleasure  of  being  such  a  very  stupid 
creature  as  you  must  needs  be  1  Pardon 
me,  dear  readers ;  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  I  am  dull,  slow-witted,  and  sober, 
I  am  also  stupid.  No  doubt  the  hare  in  the 
famous  fable  conceived  that  his  clever 
excellency  was  mightily  insulted  by  being 
set  to  race  with  a  tortoise.  Nevertheless, 
the  tortoise  won  the  race.  Similarly,  I 
like  to  fancy  that  though,  to  common  eyes, 
I  am  monstrously  handicapped  in  the  race 
of  life,  I  havd  yet  at  least  a  fair  chance  of 
winning  enough  of  the  latter  to  satisfy  my 
modest  desirea 

Supposing  that  you  are  not  possessed 
by  a  wish  for  stage  fame,  which  would  you 
rather  be :  one  of  the  people  sitting  at  their 
ease  in  the  stalls  of  the  theatre;  or  one  of 
the  actors,  sweating  and  fretting  to  win  the 
applause  of  yourself  and  your  companions  f 
It  is  not  so  very  different  in  real  life. 
Each  country  has  a  number  of  platforms 
or  stages,  upon  which  the  most  brilliant 
people  try,  one  after  the  other,  to  struggle 
into  particular  eminence.  There  is  the 
stage  of  politics,  for  instance ;  a  thorny 
and  comfortless  erection.  The  stage  of 
art  is  not  more  easy  to  ascend.  That  of 
literature  is  very  contracted,  and  sur- 
rounded by  grim  shadows  that  frighten 
a  dull  fellow  like  me.  And  so  on,  with  all 
the  professions  and  trades  which  make  up 
a  civilised  community. 

Well,  just  because  I  am  so  dull,  I  feel 
none  of  that  ambitious  itching  which 
urges  so  many  of  my  friends  to  go  pell- 
mell  into  the    crowd  that    swarms  and 
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tOBfllea  at  the  foot  of  each  of  these 
imaginary  platforms.  Thej  talk  grand!- 
loqaently  about  the  battle  of  lifei  the 
glory  of  "  f  zperienoe,"  this  notorious  man 
and  that  who  have  done  deeds  on  their 
platforms  which  have  procured  for  them 
«  immortal  fame,"  and  so  forth ;  but  they 
do  not  convince  me.  At  any  rate,  I  am 
wflling  enough  not  to  stand  in  their  way. 
They  shall  not  be  stayed  in  their  course  by 
my  body  striving  against  theirs.  To  me, 
it  seems  more  interesting  to  watch  the 
innumerable  conflicts  between  individuals 
at  the  bases  of  the  platforms,  and  the 
restless  discomfort  of  those  who,  having 
through  much  trial  attained  to  a  good 

Elace  on  the  platform,  ought  to  be  as 
appy  as  human  beings  can  be.  Human 
nature  is  eccentric.  Every  one  knows  that 
it  is  so,  though  not  why  it  is.  I,  as  a  dull 
fellow,  and  a  consistent  spectator,  have 
unusual  chances  of  realising  this.  For 
many  are  the  men  of  extraordinary  ability 
to  whom  I  have  given  a  confident  "God- 
speed "  on  their  career,  and  whose  coffins, 
in  a  little  while,  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
help  to  carry  to  their  graves.  And  not  few 
are  they  from  the  ^lite  of  mankind  whom  I 
have  seen  jump  headlong  from  the  highest 
eminences  of  their  platforms,  that  they 
might  either  die  ere  their  time,  or  once  I 
more  enter  into  that  deadly  struggle  with 
their  fellow-men  from  which  one  would 
think  they  ought  to  have  been  mightily 
glad  to  be  delivered. 

This,  in  fact,  brings  me  to  one  of  the 
redeeming  points  of  my  dulness.  A  writer 
has  said,  and  I  think  said  well,  that,  "  in- 
telligent people  are  generally  far  too  keen 
and  too  active-minded  .to  be  sympathetic." 
It  is  easily  understood.  To  become  what  is 
called  "succecsfulin  life,"  an  entire  subordi- 
nation of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  our 
nature  to  the  one  resolute  principle  of 
''willing"  towards  a  certain  goal  is  necessary. 
Poor,  unobtrusive  little  "sympathy,"  in 
such  a  case,  soon  gets  hustled  into  a  corner, 
where  she  stays.  Now  and  then,  when 
her  master  has  been  hit  very  hard,  and  he 
is  half  inclined  to  give  up  the  fight,  she 
ventures  timidly  forth  with  a  tender 
whisper  of  condolence.  But  in  a  trice  she 
is  made  to  shrink  back  into  insignificance. 
"What!''  exclaims  the  deluded  man, 
"  have  I  so  much  softness  left  in  me )  No 
wonder  I  have  thus  come  to  grief!" 
Straightway,  therefore,  he  covers  himself 
with  armour  of  a  hardness  quite  impene- 
trable by  any  sympathetic  influences;  and 
again  he  enters  into  the  battle. 


Dull  as  I  am,  too,  I  am  able  in  this  way 
to  explain  the  insensibility  of  so  many  et 
our  modem  women.  They  have  not  the 
genuine  unostentatious  sympathy  which 
women  used  to  have,  before  they  went 
with  clenched  fists  into  the  arenas  by  the 
platforms  of  celebrity.  If  they  are  sympa- 
thetic, it  is  a  conscious  sympathy  :  not  the 
kind  of  sympathy  that  pours  in  unmeasured 
streams,  as  from  a  heavenly  source;  but 
well-weighed,  exact  sympathy,  for  which  a 
receipt  must  be  given  upon  delivery.  The 
woman  who  reasons  with  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering is,  to  my  mind,  unsexed.  The 
woman  who  vaunts  of  her  benefactions  of 
sympathy  is,  to  my  mind,  equally  unsexed. 

However,  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  it 
is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  men  who  are 
dull  to  dispossess,  little  by  little,  the  other 
sex  of  that  gift  of  sympathy  of  which  once 
they  had  the  monopoly.  Nor  would  I 
imply  that  I,  and  those  like  me,  do  nothing 
but  look  about  us  with  sad  eyes,  purring 
words  of  indificriminate  comfort,  like  an 
old  cat  at  her  ease  bef^e  a  warm  fire. 

Dick  Steele,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  "  Guardian,''  says  that  "  a  merry  fellow 
is  the  saddest  fellow  in  the  world."  Like 
most  epigrams,  this  overshoots  the  truth. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  all  falsehood.  Pope's 
line  about  dulness  ever  loving  a  joke  is  a 
fair  antithesis  to  it  Indeed^  I  think  Pope 
in  this  instance  beats  Steeley  in  the  matter 
of  truth.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  adore  a 
joke,  even  when  it  is  a  practical  one  in 
which  I  am  the  victim. 

I  remember — as  well  I  ought — a  little 
incident  of  my  school  life,  which  I  will 
narrate  to  prove  this.  It  was  a  strict  in- 
junction in  the  big  school  to  which,  as  a 
boy  of  eight  or  nine,  I  was  sent,  that  no 
novels  were  to  be  read  unless  certificated 
by  an  initial  of  one  or  other  of  the 
masters  of  the  schooL  Kegularly,  after 
every  vacation,  therefore,  confiscations  of 
books  were  made;  and  these  prohibited 
volumes  were  kept  locked  up  in  a  tall  cup- 
board in  the  large  room.  Now,  the  key  of 
this  cupboard  was  not  unattainable — at 
some  little  risk  ;  and  it  was  a  custom  with 
us  to  pilfer  these  novels  discreetly,  read 
them  one  after  another,  and  return  them«. 
One  day  I  borrowed  a  book  from  another 
boy.  The  book  was  Ainsworth's  ''  Mervyn 
Clitheroe."    I  was  delighted  with  it. 

"Look  out  that  you're  not  caught  with 
it,"  said  the  boy  who  lent  it  to  me. 

I  had  paid  him  for  the  loan  of  it  witb  a 
piece  of  plum  cake  as  big  as  his  two  fists  ; 
but  not  until  he  had  got  the  cake  did  he 
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tell  me  that  the  hook  was  a  ''  cnphoard  " 
book.  He  had  abstracted  it  with  his  own 
hands. 

Welly  thanks  to  my  dulness  and  my 
Hl-Inck,  I  was  caught  with  ^'Mervyn 
Clitheroe.''  I  read  it  in  bed ;  and  one  night 
went  to  sleep  with  the  illicit  thing  wide 
open  on  my  pillow.  The  master,  who 
came  by-and-by  to  pat  ont  the  gas, 
espied  the  book,  and  carried  it  off.  The 
following  day,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  was 
birched  for  this  abominable  crime.  But 
on  my  way  into  the  playground  from  the 
place  of  torture,  whom  should  I  meet,  grin- 
ning like  a  Cheshire  cat,  but  the  boy  who 
had  enjoyed  "  Mervjn  Glitheroe"  to  the  end, 
and  also  my  cake,  and  for  whose  sin  I  had 
been  birched  1  I  was  tearful,  for  no  mercy 
had  been  shown  me ;  and  he,  for  whom  I 
had  suffered,  was  grinning  and  glad  !  This 
incongruity,  not  to  say  injustice,  struck  me 
there  and  then  with  so  much  force  that  I 
too  grinned,  gradually ;  and  a  minute  later 
the  bad  boy  and  I  proceeded  to  the  corner  of 
the  playground,  both  laughing  to  the  very 
best  of  our  ability.  It  was  an  excellent 
joke,  you  see ;  though  I  doubt  much  if  a 
very  intelligent  boy  would  have  appre- 
ciated it  as  much  as  I  did. 

It  will  of  course  be  assumed  that,  as  a 
doll  fellow,  the  softer  sex  (as  I  still  like  to 
imagine  them)  give  me  the  cold  shoulder. 
The  assumption  is  very  wrong.  Do  you 
not  perceive  that  I  have  here  a  supreme 
advantage  over  my  more  intellectual 
brethren)  I  am  not  by  my  wit  and 
omniscience  a  reproach  to  the  lingering 
remnant  of  old-fashioned  girls,  who  have 
inherited  no  particular  notions  except  that 
charming  one  which  teaches  them  that 
their  chief  end  in  life  is  to  look  pretty. 
These  pretty,  old-fashioned  girls  are  as 
ignorant  of  Euclid  as  I  myself  now  am. 
A  few  common  French  words  slip  un- 
wittingly to  their  fair  lips  in  case  of  need ; 
otherwise  they  are  as  much  befogged  as 
myself  when  they  set  foot  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  Thus  we  are  in  that 
most  comfortable  of  all  situations :  we 
have  a  common  standpoint.  There  is  no 
affectation  between  us. 

Again,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  learned 
young  ladies  of  the  day  most  love  the 
society  of  learned  men — men  with  several 
alphabets  of  initials  after  their  trivial  names. 
Of  course  it  does  not.  Such  intercourse  is 
too  wearing.  Wisdom  likes  to  fraternise 
with  dulness,  not  only  because  this  is  true 
relaxation  for  her,  but  because,  also,  dul- 
ness has  the  art  to  remind  her  over  and 


over  again  that  she  is  really  a  most  extra- 
ordinary person.  Place  me  side  by  side 
with  a  learned  Professor;  introduce  a 
young  person  from  Girton  into  the  room, 
and  see  if,  after  a  few  words  of  common- 
place with  the  Professor,  she  do  not 
revert  to  me,  with  those  sweet  signs  of 
satisfaction  in  her  bright  eyes  that  I  never 
tire  of  seeing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  your 
lazy  dulness  contrive  to  keep  yourself  in 
bread  and  butter  in  these  exacting  days  9 
Unless  you  are  in  the  hands  of  a  special 
Providence,  yon  are  surely  doomed  to  lag 
sadly  in  your  profession.  Well,  I  need 
not  say  that  the  question  is  a  hard  one  for 
me  to  answer.  Special  Providences  are 
rare^  and  the  world  is<sceptical  about  them 
in  general.  Yet  I  sometimes  think  I  am 
looked  after  by  some  such  beneficent 
agency.  By  profession  I  am  a  lawyer.  I 
have  never  exerted  myself,  and  yet  I 
flourish. 

If  you  are  disposed  to  ba  cynical,  pray 
look  at  the  matter  in  this  light.  You  see, 
as  a  confidential  person,  I  am  so  safe.  My 
clients  would  as  soon  expect  to  hear  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  a  gambler, 
as  that  I  am  speculative.  My  advice, 
moreover,  is  always  very  solid.  I  tap  my 
forehead  repeatedly  during  a  conference ; 
and  this  unostentatious  summons  upon  my 
faculties  is  held  to  be  positive  proof  that  I 
am  straining  all  my  energies  on  behalf  of 
my  client.  Old  people,  and  the  fatuous, 
feel  at  home  with  me.  My  contemporaries 
— when  not  given  to  back-biting — merely 
remark  to  each  other  that  I  have  a  big 
head  on  my  shoulders — which  is  perfectly 
true.  And  those  younger  than  me  con- 
ceive that  I  look  the  very  picture  of  an 
honest  man — long-sighted  and  reflective. 
Could  a  professional  man  wish  for  more 
thorough  eulogy ) 

The  older  I  get,  the  more  convinced  I  am 
that  life  is  a  game  to  be  won  by  "  staying  " 
powers,  not  by  pistol  shots  and  excite- 
ment Soger  Ascham's  words  on  the 
matter  are  so  good  and  so  complimentary 
to  me,  that  I  must  quote  them. 

"  This  I  know,'*  says  he,  "  not  only  by 
reading  of  books  in  my  study,  but  also  by 
experience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world,  that 
those  which  be  commonly  the  wisest,  the 
best  learned,  and  best  men  also  when  they 
be  old,  were  never  commonly  the  quickest 
of  wit  when  they  were  young." 

I  really  think  Ascham  is  right.  Eecall 
to  mind — as  who  in  the  middle  term  of 
life  cannot  1 — the  various  bright  meteoric 
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youtha  who  ABtounded  you  at  a  school 
ezaminatioD,  and  who  have  long  ago  passed 
into  limba  They  went  forth  into  the 
world,  and  wore  themselves  oat  with  futile 
enquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  globe 
upon  which  they  were  living,  and  the  life 
they  ought  to  have  been  enjoying.  To 
me,  such  conduct  is  as  if  a  man  never  ato 
his  breakfast  until  he  had  chemically 
analysed  it,  and  never  kissed  his  wife  with- 
out a  metaphysical  dissertation  upon  the 
affections.  The  question:  '*Why  are 
wel"  has  never  to  me  been  difficult  of 
answer.  "  We  are  because  we  are ; "  this 
is  my  solution  of  it.  The  reply  does  not 
claim  to  be  exhaustive  or  even  very  pro- 
found*: but  I  think  it  suffices. 

Briefly^  and  in  conclusion,  I  believe  that 
more  often  than  you  would  suppose,  it  is 
in  such  dull  bodies  and  minds  as  mine, 
that  true  wisdom  elects  to  take  up  her 
abode.  Where  else  could  she  be  so  sure 
of  untroubled  dominion?  I  have  indeed 
seen  many  careful  portraitures  of  the  ideal 
wise  man,  and  have  fancied  that  in  many 
of  them  it  is  I,  myself,  that  am  limned 
For  example,  do  not  I  listen  rather  than 
talk,  believe  not  easily,  judge  seldom,  and 
always  with  deliberation,  '^  admire  none, 
deride  none,  envy  none,  and  despise  none  "  1 
These,  according  to  an  ancient  of  un- 
doubted wisdom,  are  certain  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  wise  man.  It  is  comforting 
and  bracing  to  imagine,  as  I  do,  that  this 
ancient  was,  like  myself,  a  dull  fellow. 


THE    TWO    LOVES   OF   JAMES 
BALFOUR. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 


4 


CHAPTER  I. 

"Going  already,  Jimi"  There  was 
unmistakeable  disappointment  in  the  tone. 
There  was  even  reproach. 

"  Yes.  I  have  promised  to  go  and  read 
a  little  to  Jeff  to-night.  Good  night, 
Molly.'' 

Molly  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed.  It 
was  a  pretty  face  enough,  though  not  in  its 
first  youth,  and  it  was  apt  to  look  faded 
beside  the  dainty  fairness  of  very  young 
girls.  At  seventeen  she  was  as  fair  a  thing 
to  look  upon,  as  any  man's  eyes  could  have 
desired.  So  Jim  Balfour  had  thought^  and 
so  thinking,  he  had  wooed  and  won  her. 
To-day  she  was  still  his.  But  she  was 
thirty. 

They  were  not  married  yet     He  always 


declared  that  for  a  man  to  tie  a  woman 
down  to  a  life  of  drudgery  was  to  act  the 
part  of  a  selfish  cowai^.  There  was  no 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  idea.  It  was 
even  noble,  as  most  of  Jim's  ideas  were. 
But  there  were  people  who  said  that  this 
theory  had  another  side ;  and  that  if  he 
had  been  willing  to  spend  considerably  less 
on  himself,  he  might  have,  long  ago,  asked 
Molly  to  accept  the  other  part  of  his 
income. 

This  waiting  till  he  should  grow  rich 
enough  to  offer  her  a  comfortable  homci 
had  not  told  on  him.  But  it  had  on  her. 
In  the  first  place  she  was  penniless,  and 
her  daily  bread  was  given  to  her  grudgingly 
by  an  old  uncle,  who  exacted  the  fullest 
payment,  in  the  shape  of  endless  toil  and 
patience. 

So  there  had  come  lines  of  weariness 
about  the  mouth.  A  shadow,  bearing  some 
kin  to  disappointment,  had  dimmed  the 
brightness  of  her  eye&  Yet  the  tender 
love,  strong  as  death,  which  she  had  given 
him  long  ago,  was  there  still.  And  when 
it  shone  into  light  in  her  eyes,  and  into 
smiles  on  her  lips,  her  face  was  once  more 
fair  enough  to  delight  the  soul  of  a  man. 
But  Jim  did  not  see  her  with  his  soul's 
sight.  Few  men  ever  do  use  their  spiritual 
vision,  when  contemplating  a  woman  who 
is  neither  their  mother,  nor  their  sister,  nor 
their  grandmother.  He  only  beheld  her 
with  his  earthly  eyes. 

''  How  dreadfuUy  old,  Molly  is  beginning 
to  look ! "  he  thought  impatiently,  as  he 
left  the  housa  "  Her  complexion  is  grow- 
ing quite  muddy,  and  her  eyes  are 
wrinkled ! " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
acknowledged  the  fact  with  such  brutal 
plainness.  The  thought  had  flashed 
through  his  brain,  bat  to  be  suppressed 
with  a  quick  sting  of  shamed  self-reproach. 
To-night,  the  shame  did  not  follow.  The 
impatience  and  the  aggrieved  sense  of 
bondage  remained.  Perhaps  it  was,  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
told  her  a  deliberate  lie. 

Jeff  was  a  sick  friend,  and  Jim  had  not 
the  smallest  intention  of  going  to  read  to 
him.  He  had  simply  said  so,  because  he 
knew,  it  was  the  most  certain  way  of 
stopping  any  entreaties  for  him  to  stay 
longer  with  her.  In  her  sweet-hearted 
charity,  she  would  efface  herself  at  once, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sick  friend. 

The  sense  of  the  baseness  of  the  lie 
angered  and  hardened  him,  and  made  him 
frankly  bxutal.    He  was  angry  with  her 
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for  haviDg  forced  him  to  tell  it.  To- 
night was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  heard 
that  ring  of  bitter  disappointment  and 
reproach  in  her  voice,  and  it  had  goaded 
him,  he  said  to  himself,  into  that  lie. 

Yet,  he  might  have  considered  her 
bitterness  jastifiable.  He  had  not  been 
near  her,  till  this  evening,  for  a  whole 
fortnight,  and  then  he  had  stayed  only  for 
a  short  half-hoar. 

'*She  is  selfish,  jast  like  all  women,''  he 
thought,  as  he  strode  along  smoking  the 
cigar,  which  was  not  one  of  the  smallest 
of  his  expenses.  <<  She  never  thinks  how 
I  am  slaving  to  get  a  home  for  her,  and 

that  I  need  a  little "  he  stopped ;  even 

though  it  was  dark,  and  he  was  alone, 
his  face  coloared  crimson. 

A  superficial  judgement  at  this  moment 
would  have  decided  that  Jim  Balfour  was 
an  entirely  unamiable  young  man.  But 
beneath  this  present  unamiability,  there 
was  so  much  mental  disturbance;  so  much 
moral  discomfiture ;  so  great  a  struggle  of 
feelings  which  were  at  war  with  all  his 
hitherto  conceived  notions  of  honour  and 
truth;  so  passionate  a  protest  against 
influences  utterly  opposed  to  common 
sense,  to  all  the  sceptical,  practical,  nine- 
teenth century  life ;  that  a  judgement  with 
a  deeper  power  of  insight  would  probably 
have  tempered  its  decision  with  some  pity. 
He  walked  slowly,  each  step  a  protest 
against  an  outer  influence  from  which  his 
better  nature  revolted.  But  gradually  his 
steps  quickened  in  proportion  as  that 
influence  gained  the  mastery  of  his  will, 
already  weakened  by  yielding.  By  the 
time  he  reached  Notting  Hill  Gate  Station, 
he  was  walking  with  the  eager,  impetuous 
feet  of  a  man,  hurrying  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment in  which  heart  and  soul  were 
engaged. 

It  was  a  dark,  wet  night  in  December ; 
the  rain  falling  in  the  cheerless  drizzle 
that  makes  the  pavement  and  roads  black 
and  slippery  with  mud.  There  was  a 
bitter  wind,  and  the  streets  were  almost 
deserted  of  pedestrians.  It  blew  up  the 
long,  straight  Uxbridge  Boad,  driving  the 
icy  rain  into  the  faces  of  those  who  were 
compelled  to  be  out  in  it,  and  sending 
them  along,  shivering  and  chilled  to  the 
bone. 

Jim  felt  nothing  of  it.  He  was  consumed 
by  a  raging  fever  that  burnt  out  his  heart ; 
and  drove  the  blood,  hot  and  tumultuous, 
through  his  veins. 

He  reached,  at  last,  a  block  of  houses 
raised  a  little  from  the  level  of  the  pave- 


ment. They  stood  some  distance  back  from 
the  road,  shut  off  from  it  by  a  wall,  which 
skirted  the  long  atrip  of  sloping  garden 
in  front  of  each  house.  The  gardens  were 
separated  by  other  walls,  while  a  few  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  some  thick,  overhanging 
i^s  g&vo  still  more  seclusion  to  each.  The 
three  end  houses  of  the  block  were  empty ; 
the  middle  one  had  been  so  for  years.  Jim 
swiftly  opened  the  gate  of  the  latter,  and 
hurried  in,  carefully  and  stealthily  closing 
the  door  after  him.  The  darkness  in  here 
was  scarcely  broken  by  the  flicker  of  the 
street-lamps  in  the  road  outside.  He  went 
hastily  through  the  weed-grown  garden, 
skirting  a  clump  of  shrubs  that  grew  at  the 
upper  end,  and  came  out  on  the  gravel 
path  in  front  of  the  house.  The  dining- 
room  window  was  unshuttered.  The 
drizzling  rain  trickled  down  its  panes. 
The  leafless  trailers  of  a  Virginian  creeper 
rattled  drearily  against  them,  as  a  gust  of 
the  icy  wind  caught  them.  He  drew  as 
close  to  the  window  as  he  could,  and  then, 
leaning  forward,  looked  eagerly  into  the 
dark  panes,  straining  his  eyes  to  see  into 
the  empty,  night-filled  room  beyond. 

What  was  he  looking  for  ?  He  did  not 
know.  Ghost,  witch,  angel  1  He  did  not 
cara  He  had  lost  now  all  fear,  doubt, 
sceptical  incredulity.  He  only  knew  that, 
as  he  stood  looking,  his  passionate  gaze 
would  conjure  out  of  the  cavernous  gloom 
of  the  empty  room,  the  n^ost  exquisite  face 
man's  imagination  could  conceive.  It 
would  look  out  into  his,  illuminated  by 
some  pale,  mysterious  radiance,  which 
detached  it  from  the  shadows  around.  If 
he  attempted  to  draw  near,  the  face 
vanished,  and  there  was  only  the  dark 
window-pane.  The  door  of  the  house 
was  always  barred.  He  could  only  stand 
and  look. 

But  the  desire  to  draw  hearer — to  be 
able  to  speak — ^to  touch  with  his  lips  the 
beautiful  mouth,  with  its  half-mocking, 
half-mysterious  smile,  was  growing  into  a 
delirium. 

Ah !  at  last  i  slowly  taking  shape, 
dainty,  flower-like  —  quite  close  to  the 
window.  Exactly  as  he  had  always  seen 
her.  No  1  There  was  a  change.  The 
faint  mockery  had  vanished;  the  smile 
was  soft,  appealing.  Heavens  1  She  was 
raising  her  hand — she  was  beckoning — to 
him  I  For  one  moment  he  stood  powerless 
to  stir.  The  blood  rushed  to  his  face ;  his 
eyes  were  dazed  with  lights  that  seemed 
to  flash  before  them.  Then  he  sprang 
towards  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

It  opened  as  he  reached  it;  and,  as 
he  Btnmblod  into  the  pitoh-dark  hall,  it 
doaed  swiftly  behind  him.  The  silence 
and  loneliness  of  the  empty  house  shut 
him  ia 

In  a  moment,  he  realised  his  position  j 
though,  whether  it  were  fear  of  the  super- 
natural which  had  east  so  weird  a  glamour 
over  that  strange,  lovely  face,  in  spite  of 
his  nineteenth-century  scepticism,  or  only 
a  prosaic  eense  of  physical  danger  that 
overwhelmed  him,  for  a  second  he  did 
not  know.  He  miide  a  sudden  step  back 
to  the  closed  door,  brushing  past  a  shadowy 
figure,  that  stood  motionless,  outlined 
against  the  blackness  of  the  wall  As  he 
struck  against  it,  a  low  laugh,  musical, 
amused,  intensely  human,  broke  on  the 
silence,  waking  faint  echoes  through  the 
empty  house.  Then  the  shadow  by  his 
side,  stretched  out  a  little  hand  and  caught 
his.  It  was  a  soft,  warm,  living  hand. 
As  its  touch  thrilled  him,  the  nameless 
horror  fell  from  him,  and  he  remembered 
only  the  glorious  face. 

'*  Then  you  aren't  a  ghost ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, with  a  hoarse  half  laughs, 

"  No,  nor  a  vampire,"  laughing  merrily. 

The  hot  colour  flew  to  his  face.  At  that 
very  instant  there  had  flashed  through  his 
mind,  a  weird  German  story,  which  he  had 
once  read,  of  a  vampire  who  had  taken  the 
shape  of  a  mysterious  and  lovely  young 
woman. 

*'Why  did  you  make  yourself  so 
miserable  about  coming  to  see  me  1 " 
exclaimed  the  sweet  mocking  voice  again. 
"It  was  only  natural.  A  long  engage- 
ment is  so  foolish,  for  women  soon  grow 
old." 

He  stared  .at  her  through  the  gloom, 
aghast  Who  was  she  to  know  all  this? 
His  manhood  revolted  against  her  speech, 
though  it  had  been  but  the  expression  of 
his  own  secret  thoughts ;  but  before  he 
could  collect  himself  to  reply,  the  little 
hand  was  laid  with  a  suddenly  appealing 
tenderness  on  his  arm. 

"  It  is  so  cold  and  dark  down  here.  Come 
upstairs — you  are  quite  safe,"  as  he,  per- 
haps involuntarily,  drew  back.  "I  am 
here  all  alone,  and  I  don't  want  your 
watch  or  your  purse,"  with  the  same  frank, 
musical  laugh. 

Jim  was  no  physical  coward,  and  he 
felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  thought  of 
his  valuables,  which  had  really  flashed 
through  his  brain.     He  followed  her  with- 


out another  second's  hesitation;  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  desire  and  curiosity  to 
find  out  who  she  was,  and,  as  he  stumbled 
up  the  dark  staircase  after  her,  the  sense 
of  her  beauty  grew,  till  he  forgot  all  else. 
Suddenly  she  opened  a  door  on  a  land- 
ing above,  and  a  flood  of  light  fell  down 
the  dark  staircase.  Sbe  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  doorway,  looking  down  at 
him  as  he  mounted.  Against  the  back- 
ground of  light,  he  saw  a  figure— tall, 
slender;  every  lovely  line  in  it  carrying 
out  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  face.  He 
was  at  her  side  in  a  moment.  She  drew 
him  into  the  room  and  hastily  palled  to 
the  door  behind  them. 

"We  must  shut  them  out!"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  fear  and  disgust  He 
did  not  hear.  For  a  moment,  his  eyes, 
after  the  rest  of  the  house,  were  dazzled 
by  the  light  in  the  room.  There  was  little 
furniture — ^two  chairs,  one  or  two  smaU 
tables,  a  piece  of  shabby,  moth-eaten 
carpet — but  wherever  a  light  could  stand 
there  was  a  lamp  or  a  candle  on  the 
tables ;  there  was  a  row  of  candles  on  the 
mantelshelf ;  they  stood  in  clusters  in  the 
comers  of  the  room,  and  from  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling  swung  a  large  and  powerfhl 
lamp  of  beautiful  Oriental  work,  whose 
coloured  crystals,  like  jewels,  seemed  to 
catch  and  reflect  all  the  other  lights  in  the^ 
room. 

"I  hate  the  darkr*^  she  exclaimed,, 
petulantly,  as  he  stared  about  him,  be- 
wildered between  the  contrast  of  the  lights, 
and  the  shabby,  dirty  room,  with  its  smoke- 
stained  ceiling,  tind  torn,  soiled  paper. 
"  The  rats  come  in  the  dark ;  the  house  is 
fall  of  them  1 " 

"  But  do  you  Uve  here — alone  1  ^ 

Then  he  forgot  the  strangeness  as  he 
looked  at  her.  Her  beauty  as  she  stood 
before  him — a  living,  breathing  woman— 
Eeemed  ten  times  greater  than  when  he 
had  only  looked  on  her  from  the  darkness, 
not  knowing  if  she  were  woman  or  shadow, 
or  only  a  fancy  conjured  up  by  his  own 
brain. 

But  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  her 
loveliness  was  her  eyes.  They  wew 
large,  dark,  Eastern  eyes,  almost  sombre 
in  their  depth,  and  yet  full  of  the  most 
marvellous  light,  which  seemed  to  shine 
out  from  them  into  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  the  person  they  looked  on.  They 
changed,  too,  with  every  word  she  spoke, 
and  were  now  mocking,  now  tender,  now 
darkly  mournful.  They  were  fringed  with 
long,  black  lashes,  which  made  them  darker 
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and  more  mysterious  than  ever,  and  formed 
the  strangest  contrast  to  the  exquisite  fair- 
ness of  the  skin  and  the  golden  hair. 
There  was  something  almost  unnatural  in 
the  contrast,  and  yet  her  beauty  was  so 
great  that  if  there  were  discord,  it  was  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  felt  As  those  marvellous 
eyes  rested  on  his^  Molly,  faith,  honour 
vanished  like  a  dream.  A  curious  smile 
flickered  across  her  lips. 

"Why  don't  you  marry  Molly  Carletoni" 

Then,  as  he  stared  at  her,  startled  beyond 
speech :  '*  Because  you  are  poor — so  you 
tell  her.  But  she  is  rich — ^very  rich; 
or  vrill  be  one  day.  She  knows  that 
her  uncle,  whom  everybody  thinks  so  poor, 
has  a  great  fortune." 

An  incredulous  exclamation  broke  from 
the  youDg  man. 

"  It  is  true — every  word.  I  can  prove 
it.  He  used  to  live  once  in  my  country. 
My  people  know  him.  He  heaped  up 
riches  there.  How — well,  it  is  not  good 
to  thmk  of  The  light  in  her  eyes  flashed 
into  such  fierce  fire,  that  Jim  recoiled  from 
her,  for  an  instant,  as  from  something  un- 
womanly. "  Even  he  doesn't  dare  to  think 
of  it !  He  is  afraid  !  That  is  why  he 
lives  that  lonely  life.  There  are  ghosts, 
and  he  fears  that  one  may  arise  from  the 
past  and  avenge  the  cruelty  and  extortion. 
But  he  is  rich  !  And  he  has  left  it  all  to 
Molly — on  condition  she  marries  you.  Yon 
are  his  next  and  only  kinsman.  She  knows 
it  She  has  known  it  all  along.  But  she 
promised  him  to  keep  silence.  And  she 
has  kept  her  promise.'' 

He  scarcely  believed  it  And  yet — if  it 
were  true !  He  felt  as  if  his  life  had  been 
wasted.  It  would  have  been  so  diffisrent 
if  he  had  only  known.  His  anger  rose  hot 
against  Molly  for  having  kept  tihe  secret  so 
well  Ail  the  time  he  had  talked  so  nobly 
about  workiDg  to  win  a  home  for  her,  she 
had  known  that  she  was  a  rich  woman.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  tricked.  Did  those 
wonderful  eyes  looking  at  him,  read  his 
thoughts  t  The  same  curious  little  smile 
parted  her  lips. 

"  There  is  another  condition  to  the  will. 
If  Molly  Carleton  should  ever  place  herself 
in  a  position  to  justify  you  in  refusiog  to 
marry  her,  the  money  comes  to  you.  If 
you,  on  the  contrary,  act  so  as  to  make  her 
refuse  to  marry  you — all  the  money  goes 
to  charitiea  Old  Jeremiah  Carleton  has 
had  reason  to  doubt  the  care  that  women 
take  of  money.  But  you  and  she  will  marry, 
and  the  long  years  of  waiting,  in  which  she 
has  grown  old  and  faded,  will  be  rewarded." 


Was  it  the  words,  or  the  tone,  that 
made  Molly's  face,  pale  and  wearied,  rise 
up  beside  the  radiant  youth  and  loveliness 
of  the  one  before  him  1  A  chill  blankness 
fell  on  him  as  he  thought  of  the  marriage 
— of  the  home  with  that  faded  face  always 
before  him. 

"  If  only  you  were  free,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  low  voice.  ''If  the  money  were 
yours  1 " 

"  Don't ! "  hoarsely.  "Are  you  a  witch, 
or  an  evil  spirit,  to  read  my  thoughts — to 
tempt  me  so  9 " 

"  Neither  1 "  Her  whole  manner  changed, 
her  eyes  sofkened  into  passionate  tender- 
ness.    '*  Only  a  woman  who  loves  you  ! " 

His  heart,  his  soul,  and  his  manhood 
melted  in  the  tender  fire  and  light  of  those 
glorious  eyes.  With  an  inarticulate  cry, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms.  They  fell  again 
to  his  side  as  a  fearful  terror  suddenly 
convulsed  her  face.  She  sprang  to  him, 
seizing  his  arm ;  cliDgiug  to  him  in  a  very 
paroxysm  of  frantic  horror  and  loathing. 

**  Oh  I  Look  I  Look  !  In  the  comer  ! 
It  is  there,  mocking  at  us  with  its  red 
eyes —  Oh !  kill  it !  There  will  be  hundreds 
of  them  in  a  moment  They  rush  across 
the  floor,  and  gnaw  and  gnaw  with  their 
fierce,  cruel  teeth !  Ob,  will  they  get  at 
mel" 

''No,  no!  It  is  nothing,"  holding  her 
close,  his  own  momentary  pang  of  strange 
fear  gone,  conscious  now  only  of  her  white 
face,  her  trembling  figure;  and  of  the 
overmastering  delight  of  holding  her  in 
his  arms.  He  soothed  her,  and  talked  to 
her  as  if  she  were  a  child. 

She  grew  quieter  at  last,  and  laughed — 
though  still  a  little  tremulously — over  her 
own  fears.  But  she  would  Mi  let  him  stay 
any  longer.  She  would  not  listen  to  his 
entreaties. 

"  But  tell  me,"  he  pleaded,  unsteadily, 
"  by  what  name  am  I  to  think  of  you ) " 

"  Gall  me — ^Anne>'*  she  said.  Her  face 
was  uplifted  to  his.  Did  her  eyes  speak 
consent  f  He  did  not  know.  He  bent  his 
head  and  his  lips  touched  hers. 

She  pushed  him  gently  from  her. 

"Go,"  she  said.  But  she  knew  that 
that  kiss  had  made  him  her  slave  for  ever. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  grey  January  afternoon  was  closing 
into  the  evening.  The  little  house,  in  a 
poor  neighbourhood,  in  which  Molly  and 
her  uncle  lived,  was  full  of  the  shadows  of 
the  winter  dusk.     The  only  light  in  the 
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house  was  the  glow  from  the  kitchen  fire, 
and  even  this  had  sunk  into  red  embers, 
for  the  old  man,  croaching  over  it  for 
warmth,  would  not  stir  it  into  a  blaze, 
because  it  hastened  the  consumption  ot 
coal.  The  house  was  lonelv  and  silent. 
Molly — very  unusual  for  her,  for  she 
always  sat  with  ker  uncle  at  that  time,  he 
having  a  curious  reluctance  to  the  twilight 
hours — was  out.  She  had  been  strange 
and  restless  during  the  last  fortnight.  If 
he  had  not  been  too  blinded  with  his  gold- 
lust,  too  heartless  from  its  worship,  he 
would  have  seen  that  she  was  suffering 
intensely.  But  he  saw  nothing.  And  she 
came  and  went ;  and  did  her  hard  tasks ; 
and  spent  the  long  hours  of  the  dreary, 
toiling  day ;  with  her  heart  breaking  silently 
within  her. 

Her  uncle  scarcely  thought  of  her. 
He  despised  women,  and  did  not  even 
notice  that  she  was  out  to-night  His 
thoughts,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  force 
them  to  other  things,  had  gone  back  to  the 
past,  out  of  which  he  was  always  dreading 
to  see  appear  the  Nemesis  of  old  cruelties 
and  oppression.  One  of  those  who  had 
suffered  so  bitterly  at  his  hands,  had 
sworn  to  aveuge  himself.  But  the  oath 
had  not  been  kept  His  old  enemy  did 
not  know  where  he  was.  He  had  lived  so 
close,  and  so  obscurely.  Probably  this 
enemy  was  dead — dead  of  starvation  and 
want. 

The  door  behind  him  opened  stealthily. 
The  room  was  so  dark  at  that  end,  that 
the  fresh  shadow  that  stole  iu,  was  not 
perceptible.  But  the  old  man,  crouching 
over  the  fire,  shivered  as  a  breath  of  cold 
air  from  the  passage  swept  through  the 
room,  though  ^  was  too  absorbed  in  his 
thoughts  to  notice  whence  it  came. 

But  the  new  shadow  stole  nearer  and 
nearer — its  shape  was  that  of  an  old, 
feeble  man,  with  hungry,  glittering  eyes, 
clothed  in  miserable  rags — with  bare  feet. 
Nearer  and  nearer,  till  it  stood  behind  the 
chair.  There  was  a  flash  of  a  sharp  blade 
in  the  fire-lit  air,  an  inarticulate  cry  of 
fierce  triumph  mingled  with  a  groan, 
then  a  heavy  fall.  Jeremiah  Carleton  lay 
dead  on  his  hearth.  And  the  avenging 
shadow  glided  swiftly  back  through  the 
room,  out  into  the  dark  street,  and  was  seen 
and  heard  no  more. 

It  was  Molly  who  found  her  uncle.  She 
had^  come  back  from  that  secret  errand, 
feeling  that  life  would  give  her  no  more  to 
bear,  and  had  found  thisl  The  shock, 
following  on  what  she  had  already  endured 


that  afternoon,  was  too  much.  She  was 
completely  prostrated,  and  could  scarcely 
give  her  witness  at  the  inquest. 

The  murder  caused  considerable  excite- 
ment. There  was  so  much  mystery  about  it. 
The  motive  had  not  been  robbery.  Not  a 
single  thing  had  been  disturbed  in  thehouse. 
The  old  man  had  had  a  considerable  som 
in  gold  on  his  person  at  the  time,  and  even 
this  was  untouched.  He  was  not  knovni 
to  have  any  enemies.  His  few  acqaaint- 
ances  could  all  explain  sati^factorfly  their 
relations  with  him.  Even  the  fact  of  his 
great  wealth,  which  was  made  public  at 
the  inquest,  explained  nothing,  as  his 
lawyer  said  that  he  knew  for  certain  that 
none  of  those  who  would  profit  by  it,  had 
the  smallest  notion  of  the  wealth.  Miss 
Carleton's  position,  indeed,  as  she  would 
only  know  it,  would  be  worse  at  his  death, 
for  with  him  she  lost  a  home. 

Molly,  who  was  almost  too  ill  to  give  her 
evidence,  excited  universal  compassion  and 
interest.  To  find  out,  in  so  painful  a 
fashion,  that  she  was  a  great  heiress,  made 
her  case  doubly  interesting.  She  conid 
never  explain  the  reason,  even  to  herself, 
why  she  still  kept  secret  her  promise  to 
the  dead  man.  It  was  not  fear,  for  never 
once  did  the  thought  of  danger  to  herself 
pass  her  mind.  She  scarcely  thooght  at 
all  of  anything.  Her  brain  seemed  numbed, 
and  she  felt  only  vaguely  the  horror  of  her 
uncle's  death.  Her  heart  seemed  to  have 
received  its  death-blow,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  murder,  when,  in  obedience  to 
an  unsigned  letter  she  had  received  that 
morning,  she  had  gone  to  the  park,  and 
there,  seated  side  by  side,  she  had  seen  Jim 
and  her  rival  She  had  crept  close  np  to  the 
tree  by  which  they  sat,  without  their  seeing 
her,  and  had  overheard  a  sentence  from 
Jim. 

It  was  quite  enough,  She  stole  away 
again  into  the  dusk  which  was  gathering 
among  the  trees,  and  wandered  about  aim- 
lessly, hopelessly,  till,  perished  with  cold, 
and  sick  with  fatigue,  she  had  instinctively 
made  her  way  back  to  the  house  where 
that  dreadful  sight  awaited  her. 

She  had  known  for  weeks  that  Jim  no 
longer  loved  her.  Though  not  a  word  had 
passed  between  them,  her  woman's  heart 
had  told  her,  that  his  had  gone  from  her  j 
though,  until  that  dreadful  afternoon,  she 
had  never  known  who  her  rival  was.  The 
desire  to  know — to  be  sure — had  made  her 
yield  to  the  base,  anonymous  letter.  He'f 
heart's  pain  conquered  pride,  and  she  went 
Now,  with  the  remembrance  of  her  rivals 
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exqaisite  youth  and  beauty,  she  knew  that 
never  more  would  Jim  come  back  to  her. 
As  yet,  neither  had  spoken.  He  had 
scarcely  come  near  her  since  the  murder, 
and  then  only  in  the  presence  of  others. 
She  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
^  to  speak.  He  apparently  was  not  in  a 
hurry  to  give  it  to  her.  But  for  Jeff  Lee, 
his  old  school-friend,  who  had  recovered 
from  his  illness,  and  had  devoted  himself 
to  her  service,  she  would  have  been  alone 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  inquest. 

Jim  was  with  Anne  in  the  house  in  the 
Uxbridge  Road.  He.  had  been  there,  or 
had  met  her  every  day,  since  that  first 
evening.  He  had  scarcely  seen  Molly; 
and  the  only  times  he  had  called  at  the  old 
man's  house  had  been  in  obedience  to  an 
imperious  command  of  Anne's.  She  had 
her  own  good  reasons  for  his  not  breaking 
yet  with  Molly. 

Jim,  utterly  infatuated  now,  reckless 
with  a  passion  that  not  even  the  dreadful 
events  of  the  last  day  or  two  could  check, 
was  urging  Anne,  as  he  had  been  doing  ever 
since  he  had  discovered  that  she  was  really 
a  woman,  to  marry  him.  Not  a  thought 
of  Molly  remained.  Even  to-night,  as  she 
sat,  for  all  he  knew,  alone,  with  her  great 
trouble,  he  could  not  think  of  her.  The 
very  sight  of  this  beautiful  new  love  of  his, 
banished  all  recollection  of  the  great,  faith- 
ful devotion  that  had  been  his.  The  sound 
of  her  voice  hushed  his  conscience  within 
him. 

"  If  I  marry  you  now,  you  will  be  ruined.'* 

Was  there  a  flash  of  satire  in  her  eyes  1 

"  If  you  really  loved  me,  you  would  not 
always  be  thinking  of  that,"  he  cried, 
passionately. 

"Did  not  you  always  think  of  that  when 
you  loved  MoUy  Garleton  1 "  It  seemed  as 
if  she  could  not  help  mocking  at  him. 
"  See,  I  will  be  honest.  I  will  say  that  I 
don't  want  to  be  poor.  I  hate  poverty,  for 
your  sake  and  mine;  we  could  not  be 
happy,  poor.  And  I  will  not  be  the  cause 
of  your  suffering." 

The  very  arguments  he  had  used  so 
often  to  Molly  !  But  they  did  not  seem 
so  conclusive  now. 

"  But  I  would  marry  you  at  once,  if 

Oh  ! "  with  a  passionate  gesture,  '*  if  only 
I  were  sure  you  had  the  courage.  The 
opportunity  is  at  hand,  if  only  you  were 
brave  enough  to  seize  it." 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the  face. 

**  To  win  you,  I  would  do  anything,"  he 
said,  slowly. 

But,  as  he  met  her  brilliant,  piercing 


gaze,  he  caught  his  breath,  and  his  eyes 
fell.  She  sprang  up,  facing  him  with 
imperious  anger. 

"You  can  still  think  of  that  woman  1 
You  dare  compare  her  love  to  mine  ! " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake!"  he  cried,  hoarsely, 
"tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  that 
you  can  read  my  soul  before  I  even  know 
it  myself ! " 

It  seemed  at  times  as  if  his  soul  lay 
bare  before  her;  as  if  the  power  and 
beauty  of  her  wonderful  eyes  burned  into 
him  like  living  fire,  casting  an  intolerable 
radiance  on  every  ugly  blot  of  darkness. 
There  were  moments  when,  even  now,  he 
shrank  from  her  as  from  something  mys- 
terious, incomprehensible,  when  his  reck- 
less love  and  passion  rolled  back  on  himself, 
leaving  him  filled  with  a  strange  dread. 

In  an  instant  her  wh6le  manner  changed. 
She  drew  close  to  him,  laying  her  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"  Would  you  feel  what  that  power  is  1 " 
she  said,  in  a  strange,  low  tone,  which 
chilled  and  thrilled  him  with  its  terrible 
earnestness.  "I  won  it,  at  what  inde- 
scribable cost  you  could  not  guess!  I 
could  not  live  through  such  an  ordeal  of 
suffering,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  horrible 
toil  and  desolation  again!"  shuddering 
from  head  to  foot,  but  still  keeping  her 
hand  on  his  arm,  her  eyes  on  his  blanching 
face.  "  I  have  the  power  to  give  it  to  one 
I  love,  for  a  moment.  See,  I  love  you ;  I 
give  it  to  you.  Use  it  that  our  love  may 
conquer!"  She  bent  forward,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  laid  her  lips  of  her  own  will 
on  his.  "  Go  and  see  Molly  to-night,"  she 
said. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

It  seemed  as  if,  with  that  kiss,  some 
outer  will,  mysterious,  inexorable,  merciless, 
took  possession  of  him.  He  went  out  of 
her  presence  and  left  the  house,  always 
moving  in  obedience  to  the  power  that 
held  him  passive.  He  walked  on  and  on 
till  he  reached  the  house  where  Molly  was 
in  lodgings.  It  was  late  to  call,  the  clock 
had  struck  ten ;  but  he  was  not  conscious 
of  any  of  the  smaller  influences  of  social 
life.  He  must  see  Molly,  though  why,  he 
did  not  know.  He  moved  as  one  in  a 
dream ;  he  reached  the  house  at  last.  The 
servant,  who  opened  the  door,  looked  a 
little  startled,  even  frightened,  as  she  saw 
his  face.  It  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes 
were  burning  with  an  intense,  suppressed 
excitement,  of  which  he  himself  was  not 
conscious. 
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She  led  him  to  Molly's  dttiDg-room. 
Molly  had  already  a  yisitor.  Jeff  Lee  was 
still  there,  looking  through  some  papers  of 
her  late  uncle  for  her.  It  was  Jim's  duty ; 
but  he  had  not  come  near  her.  What  his 
friend's  thoughts  on  the  matter  were,  that 
young  man  kept  to  himself;  but  as  he 
looked  up  at  the  entrance  of  Jim  into  the 
room,  some  exclamation  choked  in  his 
throat  which  was  more  expressive  than 
polite.  But  the  next  instant  he  sprang  up 
from  the  table,  and,  as  Jim  advanced,  went 
quickly  to  Molly's  side.  He,  too,  was 
startled  at  Jim's  face,  and  thought  he  had 
been  drinking.  Molly  was  seated  by  the 
fire-place  in  her  sombre  mourning  garments. 
Her  face  was  very  pale  and  thin ;  her  eyes 
looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  There 
was  nothing  left  of  the  old  beauty  which 
had  once  won  Jim.  She  rose,  too,  as  Jim 
entered,  and  looked  at  him  as  he  came 
over  to  her,  her  eyes  shining  with  indigna- 
tion, and  shame,  and  pain.  And  suddenly, 
as  he  stopped  in  front  of  her,  it  seemed  as 
if  her  whole  soul  lay  before  him.  He  saw 
it  full  of  shame  and  intolerable  self-humili- 
ation that  she  had  ever  loved  so  selfish  a 
thing  as  himself.  He  saw  written  on  it 
her  knowledge  of  his  cowardice,  his  base- 
ness, his  heartlessness.  He  read  there  the 
record  of  those  long  twelve  years  when  he 
had  left  her  to  toil,  and  suffer,  and  wear 
out  her  girlhood  that  he  might  have  more 
to  spend  on  his  own  pleasures.  And  he 
knew  that  her  judgement  was  true ;  and 
because  of  the  truth,  a  great  wave  of  rage 
and  humiliation  swept  over  him,  and  in 
the  place  of  the  lost  love  sprang  a  great  hate. 

'*  Good  Heavens !  Jim,"  Jeff  exclaimed, 
''are  you  mad f "  and  he  stepped  between 
Molly  and  the  fierce  fury  in  the  other 
man's  face. 

Jim  turned  his  blazing  eyes  on  him, 
and  there  saw,  with  that  strange  mysterious 
power  that  had  come  to  him,  that  his  old 
friend  loved  Molly  faithfully,  devotedly, 
hopelessly,  and  that  the  friendship  between 
them  was  dead,  because  Jeff,  too,  saw  him 
now  as  he  was.     It  was  the  last  stroke. 

'*  Have  not  I  cause ) "  he  cried,  hoarsely. 
"You  and  she "  then  did   he   hear 


a  whisper,  "This  is  the  opportunity,"  or 
was  he  avenging  himself,  frenzied  with 
rage  and  humUiation  1  "  Oh,  she  is  a  nice 
woman  to  love !  Do  you  know  that  her 
hands  are  stained  with  blood  ?  She  killed 
her  uncle.     Who  else  would  do  itf    She 

knew  he  was  rich ;  she " 

*'Jim!   Jim!"     With  a  wild,  sobbing 
cry,  Molly  sprang  to  him,  and  caught  him 


by  the  arms,  and  fiung  up  her  hand  to  his 
mouth  to  stop  his  words.  "You  don't 
know  what  you  are  saying  !  Oh  1  it  is  that 
wicked  woman;  she  is  killing  your  souL 
Jim,  Jim,  for  the  old  love " 

But  he  thrust  her  from  him,  for  between 
him  and  the  piteous,  terror-disfigured  face 
uplifted  to  his,  came  the  exquisite  vision 
of  the  one  for  which  he  had  sold  his  souL 

"There  is  no  love.  Gould  I  love  a 
murderess  f " 

With  a  choking,  gasping  cry,  she 
staggered  back,  and,  but  for  Jeff,  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Jim  rushed 
from  the  room. 

Before  the  morning,  Molly  was  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  her  uncle.  At  her  ex- 
amination, the  chief  witness  against  her 
was  Jim.  He  gave  his  evidence  with, 
apparently,  extreme  reluctance.  Few  sus- 
pected that  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  the  charge  was  made  against  her. 
He  spoke  of  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of 
her  uncle  towards  her.  He  let  fall,  as  if 
by  accident,  some  passionate  words  she 
had  uttered  to  him  not  many  months 
before,  when  she  had  declared  that  she 
would  find  some  way  of  escape  from  his 
tyranny.  He  betrayed  the  fact,  that  she 
had  kno¥m  all  along  of  her  uncle's  wealtL 
It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said,  as  what 
he  insinuated,  that  told  against  her.  But 
his  conscience  made  a  last  stand,  and  his 
distress  of  mind  was  evidently  so  great, 
that  all  the  Gourt,  knowing  the  engagement 
between  them,  pitied  him  for  the  draadM 
position  in  which  he  found  himself.  It 
was  marvellous  how  many  things,  mere 
trifles  in  themselves,  took  shape  against 
her,  after  her  relations  with  the  dead 
man  were  thus  exposed.  She  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  Jeff,  who  had  never 
rested  night  and  day  since  the  arrest,  set 
about  retaining  the  first  counsel  for  her. 
Jim  disappeared.  It  was  well  that  he  did 
not  meet  his  old  friend.  He  went  straight 
to  the  house  in  Uxbridge  Road  to  tell 
Anne  the  result  of  the  examination.  If  it 
ended  in  a  committal,  she  had  promised  to 
marry  him  at  once,  though  the  marriage 
was  to  be  kept  secret  till  a  decent  time  had 
elapsed,  and  he  could  fairly  claim  the 
property.  Molly  thus  publicly  disgraced, 
he  could  consider  it  his.  Even  Anne  was 
afraid  to  resist  any  longer.  Since  the 
night  he  had  betrayed  Molly,  he  had  been 
so  desperate,  so  reckless,  that,  for  fear,  she 
had  made  this  concession.  Bat  she  was 
angry  with  him  for  having  forced  her  to 
change  her  plans,  and  she  sent  him  from 
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her,  making  him  promise  not  to  come  near 
her  for  three  days. 

It  was  the  night  before  the  wedding.  It 
was  now  late  in  Febraary.  It  had  been  a 
long,  dreary  winter.  There  was  no  sign  yet 
of  spring  in  the  air.  The  snow  lay  thick 
in  the  London  streets,  making  it  look  like 
an  Arctic  city.  There  was  little  traffic,  and 
the  sound  of  it  was  muffled.  Anne  had  been 
out.  As  she  entered  the  house  the  dark 
hall  struck  cold  and  chill  as  a  vault.  She 
hastily  lighted  a  lamp  she  had  left  close  at 
hand,  for  her  return.  The  lamp-rays  cast 
Sembrandt  lights  on  her  face,  which  for 
all  its  loveliness  was  evil  to  see,  as  through 
it  shone  the  lurid  fire  of  a  soul  full  of  fear 
and  pain.  She  gathered  her  skirts  close 
about  her,  holding  the  lamp  over  her  head, 
and  peering  into  the  gloom  that  lay  thick 
before  her. 

"  Oh,  those  rats  1 "  she  muttered,  her 
eyes  dUated  with  dread  and  loathing. 
*'  They  come  up  out  of  the  slimy,  noisome 
sewers;  from  rotting  wharf  steps  where 
the  cruel,  dark  waters  flow;  from  grave- 
yards, where  they  gnaw  at  the  coffins  of 
dead  men !    Oh,  those  horrible  rats  1 " 

She  fled  down  the  hall,  and  up  the  black 
staircase — the  lamp  in  her  hand  flashing 
weird,  flickering  lights  into  the  darkness 
about  her.  She  did  not  stop  till  she 
reached  the  room  upatairs.  As  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  door,  she  turned  white 
as  death.  The  passion  of  dread  and  loath- 
ing in  her  face,  froze  into  the  horror  of  an 
infinite  despair.  The  door  she  had  left 
locked,  was  open.  The  room  she  had  left 
empty,  had  a  presence.  She  knew  who 
was  awaiting  her.  She  did  not  attempt  to 
fly.  She  knew  it  was  useless.  Wherever 
she  moved,  the  fate  that  had  come  to  her, 
would  await  her. 

She  entered  the  room.  It  was  lighted 
only  by  the  Oriental  lamp  that  swung  from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  in  some 
strange  way,  all  its  radiance  seemed  con- 
centrated in  that  one  point,  and  beneath 
it,  in  the  full  brilliance  of  its  light,  stood  a 
man.  He  was  tall  and  slightly  built ;  his 
face  and  form  emaciated  with  fasting,  or 
watchings.  His  face  had  the  pala  dark- 
ness of  the  East,  and  he  was  dressed  in 
some  loose.  Oriental  robe.  An  air  of  in- 
describable dignity  and  command  emanated 
from  his  presence.  There  was  some- 
thing awful  in  the  severity  and  calm  of 
the  intellectual  power  of  his  face.  He 
looked  straight  at  the  woman,  and  she 
crept  forward  and  fell  at  his  feet,  beating  her 
hands  on  the  ground  and  crying  for  mercy. 


"  The  mercy  you  have  given  to  others," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  marvellous  sweetness, 
and  yet  so  passionless,  so  pitiless,  that  the 
woman  spoke  no  more,  but  lay  there, 
uttering  inarticulate  moanings;  her  lithe 
form  writhing  in  sinuous,  shuddering 
convulsions,  which  bore  a  horrible  re- 
semblance to  some  beautiful  serpent  in 
mortal  anguish.  "What  use  have  you 
made  of  the  gift,  you  prayed,  and  laboured, 
and  sufl'ered  so  infinitely  to  gain;  the 
power  we  taught  you  how  to  win  %  You 
have  murdered  a  human  life — no — ^your 
hands  did  not  take  it,  but  by  this  power  of 
reading  a  soul  you  knew  that  your  kins- 
man, bearing  that  wretched  man  an  un- 
dying hate,  had  at  last  resolved  to  avenge 
himself.  It  was  you  who  called  MoUy 
Carleton  away,  that  the  miserable  man 
might  be  left  unprotected.  By  this  same 
power,  reading  Jim  Balfour's  weaknesses, 
you  have  broken  a  good  woman's  heart.  By 
it,  you  have,  being  able  to  play  on  its  hidden 
springs  of  baseness,  dragged  a  man's  soul 
down  into  unspeakable  depths  of  eviL" 

;<  Oh,  I  loved  him  !  I  loved  him!"  She 
raised  her  arms  with  a  wailing  cry. 

"  Love  !  What  do  you  and  he  know  of 
love?  Your  love  is  a  base  and  hideous 
thing,  cruel  as  the  doom  that  was  to 
overtake  you  if  you  misused  this  power. 
What  are  you  and  he,  and  such  as 
you,  but  human  rats,  tearing  with  fierce 
teeth  at  the  heartstrings  of  your  fellow- 
creatures  f  You  come  up  from  the  deep 
waters  of  your  black  passions,  from  the 
slime  and  the  corruption  of  your  selfishness 
and  baseness,  to  ravage  the  sanctity  of 
human  lives." 

She  staggered  to  her  feet,  and  lifting  her 
face  to  the  light  above,  broke  into  a  peal 
of  laughter — the  very  ecstasy  of  horror  and 
desolation. 

The  man  looked  at  her  for  a  moment ; 
then  lifted  his  hand  with  a  gesture  full  of 
awful  power,  and,  without  another  word, 
passed  from  the  room,  vanishing  into  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  an  hour  before  the 
time  fixed  for  his  arrival,  Jim  was  at  the 
house  in  Uxbridge  Soad.  He  had  always 
found  her  waiting  to  open  the  door  for  him. 
He  had  never  been  before,  except  after  the 
duek  had  set  in,  and  he  had  passed  in  and 
out  so  stealthily,  that  no  one  had  ever  seen 
him  coming  or  going. 

It  was  still  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  day  was  little  more  yet  than  a  grey 
twilight    He  found  the  front-door  open. 
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It  had  never  been  so  befora  He  conld 
Bcaroely  define  it;  bat  it  seemed  as  if  on 
the  joy  and  passionate  happiness  that 
filled  him,  a  faint  chill  struck. 

But  a  moment  afterwards  it  had  gone. 
She  had  already  been  down  to  open  it  for 
himl  In  another  hour  they  would  be 
speeding  south.  He  was  to  take  her  into 
the  lands  of  sunshine,  and  roses,  and  light, 
that  she  loved  so  well.  Away  from  the  ice 
and  the  snow,  and  this  cheerless,  dark  house. 
That  very  day  she  would  be  his  I  They 
were  to  be  married  before  they  left  England 
— it  had  all  been  arranged — at  a  little  quiet 
country  church,  at  which  they  were  to  stop. 
There  was  not  one  single  thought  of  Molly 
in  the  madness  of  delight  that  moved  him. 
In  his  eagerness,  he  forgot  to  dose  the  door 
behind  him,  but  sprang  up  the  stairs  two 
or  three  at  a  time.  He  reached  the  land- 
ing. He  stood  at  the  door.  It  was  then 
that  the  fire  and  joy  surging  through  him 
suddenly  congealed,  freezing  in  his  veins. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  horror  of  the  room 
beyond,  fell  through  the  closed  door  on 
him,  as  he  stood  outside  on  the  landing. 
A  piercing  blast  of  wind  blowing  through 
the  open  hall-door  below,  swept  through 
the  great  house,  choking  into  angry  mean- 
ings in  empty  rooms  and  comera  But  it 
was  not  so  cold  as  the  fear  that  was  on 
him.  The  door  was  locked,  but  the  key 
was  outside.  He  knew  that  she  was  there 
— shut  in  with — what  1 

He  opened  the  door  and  entered.  The 
windows,  closely  shattered  as  usual,  kept 
out  the  daylight  dawning  for  the  world 
outside.  The  room  was  full  of  the  sickly 
fumes  of  the  expiring  lamp,  which  cast  a 
faint  flickering  light  on  the  floor.  In  one 
of  the  farthest  corners,  all  huddled  up  in 
an  attitude  of  mortal  fear  and  agony,  was 
a  figure.  Jim  went  over  to  it.  She  lay 
on  her  face,  the  golden  hair  falling  about 
her,  the  arms  outstretched.  He  lifted  the 
hair  and  looked.     She  was  dead — cold. 

The  unspeakable  sight ! 

Had  death  been  there  first,  or  had  the 
rats  come  and 1 

Did  the  question  touch  Jim's  brain) 
Did  anything  stir  it  except  the  unutterable 
horror  of  that  awful  sight)  The  golden 
hair  dropped  from  his  hands,  and,  with  a 
great  shuddering  cry,  he  fell  down  beside 
her,  senseless. 

CHAPTER  V. 

That  same  day,  a  few  hours  later,  there 
was  an  accident  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  city.     An  old  man  was  knocked  down 


and  mortally  hurt  He  was  carried  to  the 
nearest  hospital.  There,  a  very  short  time 
later,  he  had  a  visitor.  It  was  a  tall, 
dark.  Eastern-looking  man,  who  claimed 
acquaintance  with  the  wounded  man.  As 
the  latter  was  dying,  he  was  admitted. 
The  stranger  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low 
tone  to  the  old  man,  who  was  lying  ap- 
parently insensible.  The  words  had  a 
strange  effect:  the  old  man  opened  his 
eyes  with  a  look  of  fear  and  despair,  which 
gradually  vanished  as  the  stranger  con- 
tinued speaking,  in  a  calm,  gentle  voice,  in 
an  unknown  language.  The  wounded 
man  beckoned  to  one  of  the  doctors  near, 
and  said  that  he  desired  to  make  a  con- 
fession before  he  died.  Paper  and  ink 
were  brought,  and  then  he  confessed  that 
it  was  he  who  had  murdered  Jeremiah 
Garleton.  He  told  of  the  hate  he  bore 
him,  of  his  long  search  till  he  found  him. 
He  died  as  he  finished  his  confession. 

The  man  who  had  visited  him  was  not 
seen  again ;  but  Molly  was  set  free.  Life 
looked  black  and  hopeless;  but  she  had 
one  faithful  friend,  and  a  day  came  when 
at  last  he  taught  her  to  believe  in  love  and 
truth  again. 

Jim  Balfour  was  found  in  the  empty 
house.  The  open  street-door  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  passers-by.  He  was  still 
senseless ;  he  was  quite  alone.  Some  one 
had  removed  the  dead  woman  as  he  lay 
insensible.  To  the  end  of  his  days,  he 
believed  that  she  was  buried  somewhere 
under  the  foundations  of  the  house.  But 
he  never  entered  it  again  to  look.  When 
he  came  out  of  that  swoon,  he  was  in  a 
raging  brain-fever,  and  all  his  talk  of 
Anne  and  the  rat-haunted  house  was  set 
down  to  the  ravings  of  delirium.  It  was 
months  before  he  could  be  pronounced  out 
of  danger.  He  lives  still — ^a  mere  wreck  of 
his  former  self.  He  is  a  reserved,  self- 
concentrated  man,  and  those  who  know  him 
best,  say  he'  is  utterly  heartlesa  No  one 
would  ever  dream  of  asking  his  help  or 
going  to  him  in  trouble,  for  sympathy. 
They  say,  too,  that  he  is  mad  on  one  point 
The  mention  or  the  sight  of  a  rat,  sends 
him  into  a  paroxysm  of  loathing  and  rage. 

THE  TROTH  OF  ODIK 

By  0.  GRANT  FURLEY. 
A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Self-inflicted  banishment  is  a  hard 
fate  for  any  man  to  accept^  hard  enough 
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even  when  the  sacrifice  is  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  woman  he  loves;  but 
what  mast  it  be  when  all  is  given  np 
because  of  a  woman  one  has  ceased  to 
love!  This  was  Gaspard  Harache's 
destiny.  It  was  a  cheerless  prospect ;  and 
Thora,  outraged  and  disappointed,  cherish- 
ing now  a  strong  sense  of  injury  against 
him  for  the  in&ulU  which  had  befallen  her, 
and  the  false  position  in  which  he  had 
placed  her,  was  not  likely  to  make  it 
brighter.  She  seemed  to  be  utterly  frozen 
in  soul  by  what  had  occurred,  and  Gaspard's 
care  and  tenderness — ^the  more  constant 
and  strenuous  from  the  tincture  of  remorse 
in  it — could  not  move  her  from  her  coldness. 
The  sense  of  wrong  was  too  intense,  and 
though  she  seemed  no  longer  to  have  any 
thought  of  leaving  him — being  satisfied 
with  his  assurance  that  it  was  only  in 
France  that  she  was  not  his  wife — she  was 
utterly  cold  and  indifferent  to  him.  She 
could  not  forgive  him ;  she  did  not  try. 

So,  sadly  and  dispiritedly,  Gaspard 
Harache  collected  his  few  personal  belong- 
ings, and  set  out  with  Thora  to  seek 
his  fortune  —  such  fortune  as  is  com- 
prised in  daily  bread  eaten  in  bittemesa 
The  only  prospect  he  had  was  that  con- 
veyed in  Sophie  Meudon's  letter  to  her 
English  friend — a  very  slight  thing  on 
which  to  pin  his  hopes.  Yet  it  served  its 
purpose.  Elinor  Mason  took  up  the 
cause  of  her  friend's  friend,  and  as  her 
father  chanced  to  need  some  workmen  at 
the  time,  Gaspard  was  taken  on.  It  was 
only  as  a  simple  labourer  at  first;  all 
advantages  of  position,  education,  and 
training  had  to  be  forfeited  with  the  rest. 
But  he  had  no  longer  any  ambition,  and 
went  through  his  work  in  perfunctory 
fashion,  content  to  obey  the  orders  of  men 
inferior  to  himself,  and  not  resenting  the 
taunts  and  coarse  jests  of  his  fellow- 
workmen — narrow-minded,  stolid  north- 
countrymen,  who  regarded  Frenchmen 
with  that  mixture  of  fear  and  contempt 
wluch  was  common  to  all  England  eighty 
years  ago. 

Hartlepool  stands  upon  a  narrow  pen- 
insula on  the  coast  of  Durham,  spreading 
over  it  and  round  a  narrow  creek  to  form 
a  branch  town,  newer  and  more  preten- 
tious, on  the  mainland.  It  combines  the 
characteristics  of  a  fishing  village^  with 
those  of  a  manufacturing  town.  A  mixture 
of  smoke  and  salt  pervades  the  atmosphere, 
and  seems  to  rest  upon  both  the  minds  and 
bodies  of  the  inhabitants,  somewhat  to 
their  detriment    They  are  brave,  perse- 


vering, and  independent;  but  narrow, 
prejudiced,  and  jealous  —  admitting  new 
ideas  of  all  sorts  only  after  severe  in- 
vestigation, and  despising  all  the  minor 
courtesies  of  life  as  tending  to  untruthful- 
ness. They  are  true  and  loveworthy ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  win  a  place  in  their  esteem, 
and  the  preliminaries  of  friendship  are 
long  and  severe. 

Social  lines  are  drawn  in  Hartlepool 
with  that  clearness  and  depth  which 
always  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  size  of 
the  town.  Mr.  Mason,  and  even  more 
decidedly  his  daughter,  could  not  "  know '' 
the  young  Frenchman,  though  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  latter's  schoolfellow,  and  Gas- 
pard had  little  fellowship  with  his  co- mates 
in  labour.  As  for  Thora,  she  had  never 
yet  needed  the  art  of  making  acquaintance. 
In  Stromness,  every  one  had  known  her ; 
in  Havre,  no  one.  Here,  where  for  the 
first  time  she  was  placed  in  a  positioft  of 
some  independence,  she  knew  neither  how 
to  take  an  initiative  in  acquaintance,  nor 
how  to  accept  such  advances  as  she  re- 
ceived. These  were  not  many;  but  near 
the  little  house  where  they  lived,  on  the 
shore  of  the  old  town  and  just  within  the 
wave-beaten  sea-wall,  there  dwelt  more 
than  one  family  of  women — widows  or 
spinsters — poor  often,  yet  with  some  pre- 
tensions to  gentility,  who  were  interested 
in  the  beautiful  young  woman  with  the 
cold,  joyless  face,  and  would  gladly  have 
made  friends  with  her.  But  Thora  repelled 
them,  not  wilfully,  but  through  a  shyness 
which  took  the  form  of  reserve,  and  was 
easily  mistaken  for  pride.  She  was  reticent 
about  her  past  life,  fearing  always  that 
some  question  might  betray  the  invalidity 
of  her  marriage  in  her  husband's  country ; 
but  her  silence  was  misconstrued — not  to 
her  disadvantage  —  by  the  gossips  roxmd, 
who,  seeing  her  beauty  and  stateliness,  and 
hearing  her  sad,  musical  accent,  evolved  a 
story  of  a  '*  mesalliance,"  in  which  she 
had  condescended,  and  of  which  she  had 
repented. 

As  a  result  of  all  ideas  of  her,  true  or 
false,  Thora  was  left  much  to  herself. 
Gaspard  and  she  were  still  for  the  most 
part  each  other's  sole  companions.  Their 
pleasures  were  few,  one  might  say  none. 
Occasionally  they  walked  along  the  edge  of 
the  moor,  a  large  triangular  green  washed 
by  the  sea,  which  yearly  confiscates  some 
portion  of  its  marein,  leaving  the  cliff  in 
isolated  pillars  ancT  arches  in  the  process. 
They  liked  the  moor  because  its  coast 
reminded  them  of  the  Orcadian  scenery. 
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and  of  that  brief  time  when  love,  or  the 
pasaion  that  simulated  love,  had  been 
sweet  to  them.  In  the  storms  that  oame 
with  the  spring,  Thora  would  come  out  of 
her  house  and  lean  over  the  sea-wall,  or 
walk,  in  spite  of  the  wind,  along  the  utmost 
edge  of  the  moor,  in  order  that  she  might 
delude  herself  for  a  moment  with  the  fancy 
that  she  was  back  in  Stromness — despised 
Stromness,  which  she  had  been  so  ready  to 
leave  for  ever  not  many  months  before. 

But  the  life  she  had  led  there,  though  it 
had  seemed  so  monotonous,  had  been  at 
least  cheerful  in  ita  monotony.  There  had 
been  friends  to  gossip  with ;  there  had  been 
a  surrounding  atmosphere  of  affection, 
which  Gaspard's  careful  observance  did 
not  replace  ;  and  there  had  not  been 
a  moment  in  all  her  life  that  she  need 
dread  the  world  knowing  of.  Now,  in 
spite  of  her  conscious  innocence,  the  know- 
ledge that  she  had  been  insulted,  accused 
of  sm,  made  her  shrink  from  other  women, 
lest  they  should  know  what  had  befallen 
her.  Such  an  accusation  brings  always 
with  it  a  shadow  of  guilt. 

That  was  one  consequence  of  Madame 
Earache's  interference.  The  other  and 
more  direct  result  was  equally  fatal  to  the 
chances  of  happiness  for  Gaspard  and 
Thora.  Many  husbands  and  wives  in 
whom  love  is  dead  or  has  never  existed, 
find  a  plea  for  forbearance  that  may  grow 
into  tenderness  in  the  phrase,  *'  the  father — 
the  mother  of  my  child."  Thora  was  one  of 
those  women  to  whom  such  a  title  is  sacred. 
Motherhood  would  have  driven  the  selfish- 
ness out  of  her,  and  supplied  her  with  a 
motive  for  living  beyond  that  disappointed 
one  of  her  own  enjoyment  But  the  hope 
that  might  have  beautified  her  life  was 
destroyed.  There  was  nothing  left  for  her 
but  to  endure  her  dreary  existence,  doing 
such  domestic  duties  as  she  could  not 
evade,  in  a  languid  and  perfunctory  fashion ; 
walking  out  alone  to  brood  on  her  un- 
happiness ;  and  finding  such  bitter  satisfac- 
tion as  she  could  in  treating  Gaspard  with 
anger  or  contempt.  Ho  was  the  cause  of 
all  she  suffered,  she  said  to  herself,  and  all 
the  pleasure  she  knew  was  to  make  him 
pay  the  penalty.  Yet  she  was  not  wilfully 
cruel,  only  so  self-absorbed  that  she  did 
not  see  that  Gaspard  suffered,  too;  his 
fashion  of  suffering  was  too  quiet.  The 
pained  look  on  his  face  did  not  strike  her, 
nor  the  hectic  flush  on  his  cheeks  when  he 
restrained  a  retort  to  her  stinging  words. 
She  did  not  know  the  reason  of  his 
patience ;  she  did  not  guess  that  his  con- 


sciousness of  the  wrong  she  had  suffered 
was  ten  times  deeper  than  her  own.  His 
tenderness  often  irritated  her,  and  she  felt 
that  she  would  have  respected  him  more 
had  he  answered  with  anger  as  hot  ati  her 
own,  or  had  even  added  blows  to  words. 

And  for  months  Gaspard  toiled  and 
endured,  without  a  hope  bejond  that  of 
providing  daily  food  for  the  woman  who 
had  caused,  however  unwittingly,  the  ruin 
of  his  life.  He  was  getting  used  to  his  life, 
accepting  the  hardness  of  it  with  that 
resignation  which  can  come  only  from  a 
certain  deadness  of  nature,  which  exists 
only  when  hope,  youth's  birthright,  ib 
slain.  Young  people  are  by  turns  happy 
or  miserable,  only  the  old  are  contented; 
and  Gaspard's  four-and-twenty  years  were 
now  burdened  with  most  of  the  mental 
characteristics  of  age.  He  was  quietly 
thankful  when  he  was  appointed  to  some- 
what more  important  work,  which  brought 
him  higher  wages ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  hope  that  this  might  be  the  prelude 
to  something  better  still  He  never  even 
remembered  to  wish  that  he  might  regain 
a  position  better  befitting  his  skill  and 
education.  He  had  wholly  lost  the  trick  of 
hoping. 

The  dreary  winter  passed,  and  the  cold 
spring,  and  at  last  came  the  brief  summer, 
bright,  but  with  a  chill  reminder  of  north- 
eastern winds  to  temper  its  sunshine. 

One  fine  morning  Gaspard  remembered 
that  it  was  exactly  a  year  since  the  day  he 
had  met  Thora  by  the  Vikings'  graveyard. 
He  thought  of  reminding  her  of  the  anni- 
versary ;  but  she  looked  more  fretful  than 
usual  that  day,  and  he  thought  that^ 
perhaps,  she,  too,  recalled  it,  and  with  no 
pleasant  emotions.  So  he  went  off  to  his 
work  without  more  than  his  ordinary 
parting  words,  and  went  through  his  day's 
labour  mechanically,  absorbed  in  a  reveria 
In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  he 
was  feeling  tired  and  languid  —  despair 
is  always  weary ;  hope  is  the  one  '^  staying 
power"  in  the  universe — he  heard  his 
master's  voice  behind  him. 

''  How  are  you  getting  on,  Harache  1  You 
may  stop  for  a  bit  and  have  a  talk  with 
these  ladies.  You've  got  to  thank  one  for 
a  letter  of  recommendation,  and  the  other 
— my  daughter — ^for  persuading  me  to  act 
on  it." 

The  tone  of  patronage  was  not  unkind, 
though  scarcely  delicate ;  the  reminder  of 
gratitude  due  was  hardly  needed,  and  came 
grotesquely  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Mason, 
speaking  to  a  man  of  finer  make  than  him- 
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self.  Bat  Gaepard  hardly  heard  the  words, 
when,  turning  round,  he  saw  Miss  Mason, 
whom  he  had  met  hut  once  before  when 
he  presented  Sophie's  letter,  and,  with  her, 
Sophie  Meudon  herself.  He  turned  pale ; 
for  a  moment  his  head  whirled,  as  all  the 
familiar  scenes  of  Havre  flashed  across  his 
brain,  and  the  greeting  he  stammered  was 
very  inarticulate. 

"  It's  very  kind  of  Mademoiselle  Meudon 
to  come  and  see  you  at  your  work,  isn't  it) " 
Mr.  Mason  went  on,  evidently  su$>pecting 
no  equality  of  station  between  his  work- 
man and  his  daughter's  friend.  He  took 
people  as  he  found  them,  he  was  wont  to 
say.  So  he  did,  as  far  as  outward  appear- 
ances went.  Had  he  met  Gaspard  Harache 
as  Sophie  Meudon's  husband,  and  partner 
in  a  ship- building  firm  of  greater  import- 
ance than  his  own,  he  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  ''a  thorough  gentleman," 
and  anything  else  he  thought  flattering. 
As  a  workman,  to  whom  he  paid  weekly 
wages,  he  saw  in  him  nothing  but  "a 
decentish  fellow  for  a  Frenchman."  He 
did  not  think  a  man  could  be  a  gentleman 
on  thirty  shillings  a  week. 

He  was  surprised,  therefore,  to  see 
Sophie  put  out  her  hand  to  Gaspard, 
and  begin  talking  eagerly  to  him.  But,  as 
he  knew  no  French,  he  went  away  to  his 
office,  leaving  the  girls  to  their  conversation 
with  the  young  man.  Recovering  from 
his  first  surprise,  Gaspard  responded  to 
Sophie's  greeting,  and  met  her  with  eager 
questions  about  his  mother  and  sisters. 
Sophie  had  plenty  of  news  to  give. 
Madame  Harache  was  well ;  but  her  hair 
•had  suddenly  grown  white,  and  she  looked 
much  older  than  when  he  went  away. 
Barbe  was  engaged,  and  Lucie  had  suddenly 
«hot  up  into  young  womanhood,  and 
was  "  jolie  a  ravir."  The  conversation  was 
eager  and  rapid;  and  Miss  Mason,  who 
during  the  last  year  had  conscientiously 
been  forgetting  all  the  knowledge  of 
French  she  had  acquired  the  year  before, 
could  not  follow  it,  so  found  the  scene 
uninteresting. 

"I  shall  go  and  have  a  look  through 
'ihskt  schooner  that  is  so  nearly  finished, 
Sophie,"  she  said.  <'You  can  join  me 
when  you  have  ended  your  talk  with  your 
— a — friend." 

She  walked  away,  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  evident  intimacy  between  her  guest 
and  the  young  workman. 

''It  would  never  do,"  she  said  to  herself, 
^'for  people  to  know  that  Sophie  is  really 
acquainted  with  one  of  papa's  hands." 


She  resolved,  if  the  fact  of  the  intimacy 
ever  came  out,  to  explain  it  away  by 
speaking  of  Sophie's  good  nature,  and 
alluding  to  the  two  being  compatriots  in 
a  foreign  land ;  but  she  felt  that  the  ex- 
planation was  weak.  She  herself  was  so 
English  that,  if  she  had  met  a  fellow- 
countryman  in  Patagonia,  she  would  not 
have  talked  familiarly  with  him  unless  she 
was  quite  sure  that  his  antecedents  were  as 
good  as  her  own.  Being  good-natured' 
however,  she  sacrificed  her  notions  of  pro- 
priety, and  left  the  two  friends  to  the  confi- 
dential conversation  they  evidently  wanted. 

As  soon  ad  Miss  Mason  was  out  of  ear-shot, 
Sophie  stopped  her  flow  of  pleasant  gossip. 

"  Gaspard,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  can  you 
not  come  home  again )  Your  mother  is 
dying  of  this  estrangement,  and  you  your- 
self look  thin,  and  old,  and  tired.  Cannot 
I — I  am  only  a  girl,  but  I  am  your  friend 
— cannot  I  in  any  way  help  to  reconcile 
you  1 " 

"  You  are  kind,"  Gaspard  replied,  with 
a  shake  of  the  head  ;  "  but  you,  of  all  the 
world,  are  least  able  to  reconcile  my  mother 
and  me." 

''Because,"  she  asked,  slowly,  turning 
her  head  aside,  "  I  am  in  some  degree  the 
cause  of  your  quarrel  f " 

"  Yes.     Did  you  know  that  1 " 

''I  did  not  exactly  know  it,  for  older 
people  do  not  confide  things  to  me,  and 
my  aunt  thinks  me  so  stupid  that  I  could 
not  comprehend  anything.  I  am  not  clever; 
but,  when  I  am  interested  in  any  one,  I 
understand  things  concerning  them  with- 
out knowing  how  the  comprehension 
comes ;  and  I  guessed  that  I  was  the  cause 
of  dispute  in  some  way.  That  is  why  I 
want  to  make  peace.  I  may  not  see  yon 
again  while  I  am  here,  but  will  not 
you  send  some  message  by  me  to  your 
mother )  Will  you  not  promise  that  some 
time  you  will  return  to  her  9  " 

"  I  have  no  message  to  send  but  the  one 
she  knows  already,  that  I  am  willing  to 
return,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  passed,  as 
soon  as  she  will  receive  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife,  Gaspard  ! " 

"Yes,  Sophie,  my  wife.  I  chose  her 
without  my  mother's  knowledge,  and 
married  her  against  my  mother's  will 
That  is  the  cause  of  our  alienation.  It  is 
more  bitter  to  me  than  I  can  tell  you,  but 
I  cannot  change  from  the  position  I  have 
taken  up.  I  cannot  yield,  and  if  my  mother 
will  not — and  that  is  almost  certain — I 
cannot  return  to  France.  I  must  pass  my 
life  in  exile." 
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"Bat  you  admitted  that  I  hadwBome- 
thing  to  do  with  your  qaarreli'Laiddt  the 
girl,  eyeiog  him  with  a  steadji  penetrating 
glance.  •  «  '^  ' 

Gaspard  looked  embarrassed.  ^'Ahl  it 
is  trne/'  he  stammered,  "  that — that — ^. 
I  cannot  explain  to  yon,  madenioiselle." 

''  Bat  if  I  understand,  Madame  Earache 
wonli  rather  yoa  had  married/ me,  be- 
canse — because  I  am  my  father's  danghter. 
But  if  it  is  impossiblci  why  should  she 
quarrel  with  you  1 " 

'*  She — she  does  not  see  how  impoisfsible 
it  i0.  A^k  me  no  more,  ^Mademoiselle 
Sophie.    I  cannot  tell  you  all." 

"  Yet  I  might  do  something  for  you.  If  I 
could  see  your  wife  1    Where  do  you  liVd  % '' 

"  On  the  sea-wall.  Bat  you  must  hot 
go  there,  you  must  nojk  visit  my  wife." 

"  Why  1    Would  she  not  receive  me ! " 

"  Not  that  1  She  would  be  happy,  and 
you  are  an  angel  to  think  of  it ;  but  it  is 
impossible.  Your  father,  your  aunt  would 
not  permit  such  a  thing." 

'^  I  do  not  understand." 

'*  No,  you  cannot  It  is  a  thing  I  should 
not  have  spoken  of  to  you ;  but  I  am  un- 
happy, and  your  sympathy  loosened  my 
tongue.  But  you  may  know  this,  that  my 
wife  is  a  deeply- wronged  woman — wronged 
by  my  mother,  alasl — ^and  for  that  very 
reason  I  owe  her  double  loyalty.  While 
she  is  true  to  me,  I  must  be  true  to  her." 

'^  It  is  all  very  strange,  Gaspard,"  said 
Sophie,  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  of  one  thing  I 
am  sure,  that  whatever  you  have  done  is 
right  and  noble." 

With  this  little  bit  of  flattery  she  left 
him.  She  was,  on  the  whole,  disappointed 
with  the  interview;  but  there  were  two 
things  that  cheered  her.  She  knew  where 
Thora  was  to  be  found,  and  she  had  dis- 
covered a  given  limit  to  Gaapard's  loyalty. 
He  would  be  true  to  his  wife  while  she 
was,  or  seemed  to  be,  true  to  him — ^no 
longer,  thought  Mademoiselle  Meudon,  and 
was  not  discouraged. 

'*  You  and  that  young  man  seem  to  be 
great  friends,"  said  lifiss  Mason,  when 
Sophie  rejoined  her.  "  I  had  the  impres- 
sion he  was  a  sort  of  prot^g6  of  yours." 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Sophie,  with 
a  laugh,  ''though  I  was  able  to  help 
him  when  I  asked  you  to  make  of  him  a 
prot^g6  of  yours.  But  he  was  to  have  been 
my  father's  partner  and — ^my  husband." 

'*  Oh,  Sophie  1  And  why  hasn't  it  come 
off  t    Wouldn't  you  take  him  1 " 


"  Qaite  the  contrary,  it  was  he  who 
would  not  take  me." 

"  And  don't  you  hate  him  1 " 

'/  No, "certainly.  One  cannot  hate  every 
married' man  in  the  universe  for  having 
chosen  his  wife  before  he  knew  oneself. 
It  was  a  romance,  quite  in  your  English 
fashion.  Gaspard  met  a  beautiful  girl  in 
a  lonely  and  savage  island,  loved  her,  and 
married  her.  His  mother  was  angry,'  my 
father  offended,  and  the  two  poor  lovers 
could  not  live  in  Havre.  My  sjrmpathies, 
as  you  will  believe,  went  with  the  young 
people. '.  I  sought  to  help  them,  so  I 
appealed  to  you." 

''  It's  awfully  noble  of  you,"  said  Elinor, 
admiringly. 

Sophie  smiled  in  a  deprecating 'maiuaen 
''  It  was  noble  of  you  to  help  him-  «nly 
because  I  asked  you,"  she  answered;**^ it 
showed  that  you  English  are  ihdied.trae 
friends.  And  I  am  so  glad  that'this^visiti 
which  I  have  so  long  desired  tovnako, 
gives  me  the  opportunity  of  thanking  jou, 
and  also  of  seeing  Gaspard  and  aammi^ 
him  of  my  unalterable  friendship,  v  HA  u 
grateful  for  it,  I  think,  or  he  would  *aot 
have  asked  me  to  ^ visit  his  wife.'^ 

"  Has  he  done  so  f  And — and  are  yon 
going!" 

^'Assuredly.  It  would  be  unkind  not 
to  do  so  when  he  asks  it  as  a  favour;  and 
I  have  promised." 

Miss  Mason  looked  embarrassed.  '^I 
say,  you  won't  mind  my  not  going  with 
you  to  see  Madame  What's-her-name,  will 
you,  Sophie  1  You  know,  it  isn't  like 
talking  to  one  of  the  workmen  in  the 
yard.  I  couldn't  visit  the  workmen's 
wives,  except  in  a  charitable  way;  it 
wouldn't  do ;  you  see  that,  do  you  not) " 

''  Certainly,"  answered  Sophie,  who  cEd 
not  see  it  at  all.  But  she  did  not  in 
the  least  want  Miss  Mason's  companioosinp 
in  her  projected  visit  to  Thora^  and  wodd 
have  assented  to  any  suggestion  that  asviei 
her  the  trouble  of  scheming  to  evade  ii   . 

Next  day  she  went  to  the  little  house  on 
the  sea-walL  She  carried  with  her  some* 
thing  that  had  been  her  chief  treasuxe  "far 
six  months,  and  had  caused  her  all*ttis 
anxiety  and  care — agony  lest  she  aheiald 
lose  it,  terror  lest  she  should  be  Imown'to 
possess  it  —  that  a  possession  of  onique 
value  inflicts  on  its  owner.  Yet  it  was 
only  a  letter,  written  in  stiff  and  inaceunle 
French,  and  the  soiled  envelope  which  en- 
closed it  bore  the  post-mark  of  Stromnossi 
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CHAPTER  XLir. 


"Ah,  a  fine,  handsome  yoong  fellow! 
Doesn't  look  the  villain  we've  believed 
him  to  be — perhaps  things  have  been  a 
trifle  exaggerated.  Sat  I  most  be  dis- 
creet— very  1 "  said  Sir  Peter  to  himself, 
as  Count  PoUiardim  crossed  the  room,  and 
gave' him  for  greeting  the  moat  courtly  of 

The  Goant  was  tall,  and  slight  in  figure. 
His  carriage  was  good,  his  dress  was 
fanlbless.  He  had  dnven  nine  miles  across 
conntry  in  a  blostering  gale,  yet  not  a  halt 
of  his  head  seemed  blown  astray.  The 
^lation  of  this  mystery  lay  in  the  fact 
that  on  arriving  at  the  Castle,  he  had 
stopped  for  a  good  five  minntes  in  front  of 
a  mirroi  in  the  hall  to  arrange  his  hair 
with  a  pocket-comb. 

"Of  the  lazy,  effeminate,  Italian  type," 
was  Sir  Peter's  second  thought,  as  he  noted 
the  yonng  man's  slow  and  languid  move- 
ments. 

And  "  his  hand  is  the  hand  for  the 
guitar,  not  the  sword ;  depend  upon  it  his 
prowess  has  been  exaggerated,"  was  his 
third  and  last  thought  as  he  looked  at  the 
slender,  white  hand  which,  for  a  moment, 
touched  his,  in  response  to  his  essentially 
English  acknowledgement  of  the  courtly 
I  bow. 
*  "  Now  how  shall  I  begin )  I've  a  good 
deal  to  say,"  Sir  Peter  thought.  Then  a 
sudden  fear  'seized  him :  "  What  if  he 
doesn't  understand  English !  The  idea 
never  struck  me  before." 

The  Count  speedily  set  his  mind  at  rest 


by  saying  in  excellent  English,  that 'be 
must  beg  Sir  Peter  to  accept  his  apologies 
for  his  sudden  and  unceremonious  arrival. 
Ha  could  only  plead  the  extreme  urgency 
of  his  business  as  his  excuse. 

Save  for  the  roll  of  his  E's,  and  the  dis- 
tinctness with, which  he  spoke  his  final 
syllables,  one  might  have  set  down  English 
as  his  mother-tongue. 

"  No  excuse  is  necessary,  my  dear  sir,"- 
said  Sir  Peter,  immensely  relieved  at  the 
Count's  linguistic  capabilities.  "Your 
name  is  not  unknown  to  me.  Only 
yesterday  I  was  expressing  a  wish  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

The  Count  for  a  moment  let  hia  large, 
black  eyes  rest  on  Sir  Peter's  face.  "  Ifow 
what  is  behind  all  this  1 "  those  eyes 
seemed  to  say. 

He  would  have  been  greatly  surpiiaed 
it  he  had  been  told  that  nothing  beyond  a 
benevolent  wish  to  deliver  a  homily  on  the 
duty  of  kindliness  and  unselfishness  lay 
behind  the  old  gentleman's  friendly 
speeches. 

He  acknowledged  the  friendliness  with 
another  courtly  bow.  Then  he  went  on  to 
explain  the  object  of  his  visit,  mentioning 
Miss  Mulvor  by  name,  and  speaking  of 
her  dead  mother  as  a  valued  friend  of  hia 

"I  have  had  some  little  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  young  lady  to  your  house,"  he 
added.  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  her  striking 
personal  appearance,  I  don't  suppose  I 
should  have  succeeded  in  doii^  so  through 
the  many  breaks  in  her  jonmey." 

"  Ah,  what  made  you  fancy  she  had 
come  to  England!"  queried  Sir  Peter, 
desirous  to  get  a  little  time  for  himself  in 
which  to  arrange  the  opening  sentences  of 
his  lecture. 

"  I  knew  that  Miss  Mclvor  had  relatives 
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in  Scotland,  and  when  she  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  her  home  I  naturally  con- 
eladed  that  she  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  them. 
I  had  some  litUe  difficulty  in  discovering 
to  which  of  the  Mclvors  her  father  had 
belonged — there  are  so  many  of  that  name 
U^  Scotland — ^when,  however,  I  sacceeded 
Ik  finding  his  people,  and  heard  that  she 
had  not  been  near  them,  I  set  the  police  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  London,  to  work.  It  is 
thanks  to  their  efforts  that  I  am  here.'' 

Sir  Peter  was  perplexed.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  the  Oount's  next  question 
would  be.  He  wished  he  had  had  time  to 
consult  Madge  on  the  matter  before  rushing 
into  so  momentous  an  interview. 

*'  Miss  Mclvor  left  us  some  little  time 
back,''  he  said,  presently.  *' There,  that 
tells  him  nothing,"  he  added,  to  himself. 

'^Yes,  I  know,"  answered  the  Count. 
''It  was  the  stir  which  her  sudden  de- 
parture from  your  house  caused  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  enabled  the  police  to 
trace  her  to  Upton — but  you  have  had 
news  of  her  since  she  left  ? " 

**Ab,  yes — very  satisfactory  news,  I'm 
glad  to  say." 

''  There,  that  tells  him  nothing,"  once 
more  he  added,  to  himself. 

The  Count  looked  at  the  old  gentleman 
steadily.  *'  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  tell  me  where  she  is  at  the  present 
moment,  and  the  quickest  way  of  getting 
to  the  place,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause. 

Sir  Peter  pushed  back  his  chair,  rose  from 
the  table^  and  commenced  a  quick  march 
round  the  room.  Kow  or  never  for  his 
homily,  he  thought;  but  really  his  ideas 
wanted  a  little  arranging.  "  Let  me  see," 
he  sidd  to  himself.  ''First,  there's  this 
gentleman  to  be  reconciled  to  Miss  Mclvor 
— no,  by-the-bye,  he's  in  love  with  her 
already,  it's  the  other  way  1  Miss  Mclvor 
is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Count  Ah,  but 
we  don't  want  her  to  fall  in  love  with 
him  —  there's  Lance  to  be  thought  of. 
Well,  I  must  put  in  a  good  word  for  Lance 
somehow — I  can't  have  these  two  young 
men  quarrelling  over  the  girl — and  I  must 
give  this  young  man  a  little  bit  of  good 
advice — what  a  blessing  it  is  he  speaks  and 
understands  English.  Yes,  I've  a  good 
deal  to  say,  and  before  anything  else  I  must 
be  discreet — very  I " 

The  Count  kept  his  seat;  his  eyes 
following  Sir  Peter  in  his  quick  march. 

"  Is  he  a  lunatic  1 "  he  thought,  "  or  does 
he  sufier  from  rheumatism  1  He  seems  a 
little  jerky  about  the  joints." 


Sir  Peter  came  to  a  stand-still  in  front  of 
the  Count's  chair. 

He  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  the  young 
man's  shoulder. 

"  My  young  friend,  look  at  me.  I'm  an 
old  man — old  enough  to  be  your  father," 
he  said. 

The  Count  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
"No,  it  isn't  rheumatism  —  flighty  —  but 
harmless — that's  what  he  is  1 "  he  thought. 

He  bowed  acquiescence  in  Sir  Peter's 
remark. 

Sir  Peter  went  on  briskly  : 

"I'm  sure  you'll  agree  with  me  that 
young  men  are  sometimes  the  better  for  a 
little  fatherly  advice." 

"  A  little  fatherly  advice  I "  repeated  the 
Count,  slowly,  with  jast  the  faintest  carl 
of  his  upper  lip. 

"Exactly.  A  little  fatherly  advice.  Now, 
I  have  an  adopted  son  of  my  own.  He  is 
about  your  own  age ;  a  fine  young  fellow 
like  you;  and  what  I  say  to  you  this 
morning  I  am  going  to  say  to  him.  '  Lance,' 
I  shall  say  to  him,  '  the  only  way  to  get 
happily  through  life  is  to  give  and  take.' " 

*'  Ah,  and  this  Signor  Lance,  this  '  fine 
young  fellow,'  will  listen  to  you,  and  do  as 
you  tell  him — '  Give  and  take '  ?  " 

Sir  Peter  shirked  the  question. 

"  I've  a  great  deal  to  say,"  he  began. 

The  Count  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  say  that 
my  business  is  urgent  and  I  have  a  train 
to  save.  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  tell  me  where  Miss  Mclvor  is 
at  the  present  moment,  and  allow  me 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  continue  my 
journey." 

Sir  Peter  was  disconcerted. 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  of  great  import- 
ance. It  concerns  you,  it  concerns  Miss 
Mclvor,  and  it  concerns  my  adopted  son. 
Lance." 

There  came  a  sudden  change  of  expres- 
sion to  the  Count's  face. 

"  How  can  what  concerns  Miss  Mclvor 
and  me  concern  also  this  Signor  Lance  1" 
he  asked. 

He  was  prepared  to  listen  now,  not  a 
doubt,  to  what  Sir  Peter  had  to  say. 

Sir  Peter  shirked  this  question  also.  He 
made  an  apparently  irrelevant  remark. 

"  If  we  would  be  happy  we  must  make 
others  happy." 

"  Must  we  1 " 

"  Now — pardon  my  saying  ao — ^it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  make 
two  people  very  happy.  Those  two  people 
are  Miss  Mclvor  and  my  boy  Lance." 
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All  the  languor,  in  a  moment,  had  gone 
oat  of  those  large  Southern  eyes  upturned 
to  Sir  Peter's  face. 

"  Miss  Mclvor's  happiness  is  of  import- 
ance to  me.  Your  boy,  Lance,  I  do  not 
know." 

*'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  introduce  you ; 
•we're  expecting  him  back  by  every  train. 
Ah !  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  when 
Miss  Mclvor  left  us  so  suddenly,  he  went 
in  search  of  her.  Then,  when  he  heard — 
ah !  well,  it's  a  long  story.  At  any  rate,  he 
returned,  and  then  set  off  again  intending 
to  go  to  Corsica." 

"  Ah,  I  would  have  welcomed  him,  this 
Signor  Lance,  if  I  had  been  there  ! "  mur- 
mured the  Count. 

"I'm  sure  you  would,"  said  Sir  Peter, 
heartily.  "  Now,  where  was  I — I've  lost 
myself  somehow.  I  was  going  to  say — ah, 
what  was  it  9  " 

The  old  gentleman  looked  '^  very  much 
mizoi,"  and  once  more  set  off  on  a  trot  to 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  A  question 
firom  the  Count,  asked  in  a  voice  which 
Sir  Peter  had  not  heard  before,  brought 
liim  back. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said :  "this  Signor  Lance, 
did  he  take  a  very  great  interest  in  Miss 
Mclvor  1 " 

"A  deep  interest  is  no  name  for  it,  my 
dear  sir,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her,"  answered  the  guileless  Sir  Peter; 
"  and  I'm  bound  to  say  that  at  first  I  was 
a  little  disconcerted  at  it — I  had  other 
views  for  him " 

"  You  had  other  views  for  him  1 " 

"Yes — bH  this  is  in  strict  confidence, 
my  dear  sir — a  marriage  was  as  good  as 
arranged  between  him  and  a  lady — my 

ward,  Mrs.  Cohen ^but  bless  me,  I'm 

running  on ;  this  can't  interest  you  in  the 
slightest  degree." 

'^  I  am  deeply  interested,"  said  the  Count, 
in  the  same  voice  as  before.  "  The  lady 
whom  you  wished  the  Signor  Lance  to 
marry,  did  she  take  a  deep  interest  in  Miss 
Mclvor  1 " 

"She  did  not  at  first,  in  fact  I  am 
sorry  to  say  she  took  a  most  unaccount- 
able dislike  to  the  young  lady ;  but  after- 
wards, in  a  most  noble,  most  unselfish 
way,  she  gave  up  all  thought  of  her  own 
happiness " 

He  broke  off  abruptly. 

"Ah,  that's  it,"  he  cried,  delightedly, 
"  that  brings  me  back  to  what  I  was  going 
to  say." 

"Such  sad  news  from  the  coast,"  said 
Madge,  coming    into   the  room  at  that 


moment,  all  unconscious  of  Sir  Peter's 
visitor.  "  A  barque  ran  ashore  last  night, 
about  three  miles  below  St   Cuthbert's 

Church Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 

thought  you  were  alone." 

"A  barque  ashore  1"  cried  Sir  Peter, 
excitedly.  Then  he  bethought  him  of  the 
courtesies  of  life.  "Madge,  may  I  in- 
troduce to  you  the  Count  j?alliardini ) " 
He  turned  to  the  Count  "This  is  my 
ward,  Mrs.  Cohen." 

Madge  almost  started  in  her  amazement. 
She  knew  in  a  flash  of  thought  that  here 
was  a  crisis  to  be  faced.  She  looked  at  the 
Count's  slender,  white  hand,  and  thought 
of  the  stain  of  blood  on  it ;  she  looked  at 
his  dark,  handsome  face,  and  said  to  her- 
self: "An  lago  with  the  face  of  an 
Adonis." 

And  the  Count,  as  he  bowed  in  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  introduction,  took  a 
slow,  steady  survey  of  Madge,  and  said  to 
himself : 

"She  has  no  beauty;  it  is  her  lot  to 
love  better  than  she  is  loved.  She  is 
white  and  worn  to  a  shadow;  she  has 
suffered.  The  little  Marietta  who  broke 
her  heart  for  me  had  much  such  a  look  in 
her  eyes  when  I  said  to  her  :  '  My  child, 
we  must  part' " 
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In  autumn,  whilst  in  Wharfedale, 
Wensleydale,  and  Swaledale,  every  way- 
side inn  is  crowded,  you  may  wander  for 
hours  up  the  valley  of  the  Aire  and  never 
meet  a  tourist  Yet  this  little  dale,  al- 
though perhaps  less  regularly  beautiful 
than  its  neighbours,  has  a  quaint  charm 
which  they  do  not  possess,  and  is  far 
richer  than  they  in  historic  associations. 

Even  in  its  origin  the  Aire  differs  from 
the  other  Yorkshire  rivers  :  they  all  begin 
their  course  as  tiny  rills  or  streamlets,  and 
gradually  increase  ii^  size  as  they  advance ; 
but  the  Aire  is  a  full-blown  river  when  it 
springs  forth  from  under  Malham  Cove,  a 
huge  limestone  cliff,  some  three  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Malham  Tarn,  too — the 
source  whence  the  river  derives  most  of 
its  water — is  itself  an  anomaly  which,  for 
centuries,  puzzled  the  brains  of  geologists. 
It  is  a  lake,  apparently  lying  at  the  top  of 
a  fissured  limestone  rock,  which,  from  its 
nature,  can  hold  no  water.  A  few  years 
ago,  however,  it  was  discovered  that,  by 
some  disturbance  in  the  natural  order  of 
the  strata,  a  great  layer  of  slate  and  non« 
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isaored  coDglomerate  had  been  brought  to 
Dhe  surface,  and  that  this  forms  the  bed  of 
ihe  Tarn. 

The  scenery  around  Malham,  although 
>068eB8ing  undoubted  beauty  of  outline,  is 
lard  and  cold,  for  the  grey  limestone 
gleaming  through  the  scanty  turf  casts  an 
or  of  desolation  on  the  scene,  which  re- 
calls, in  some  subtle  fashion,  the  memory 
)f  the  moorlands  when  covered  with  half- 
nelted  snow.  About  a  mile  from  the 
Jove  is  Oordale,  a  piece  of  the  finest  rock- 
icenery  in  England.  Before  it  reaches 
jrordale,  the  valley  between  the  high  cli£Ps 
las  become  very  narrow,  and,  as  it 
kdvances,  it  contracts  more  and  more, 
mtil  at  last  it  seems  as  if  one  great  rock 
)arred  all  further  passage.  To  the  left  of 
t,  however,  there  winds  a  tiny  water-worn 
avine^  which  leads  into  a  little  circular 
pace  enclosed  by  huge  cliffs.  Opposite 
he  entrance,  a  stream  of  considerable 
'^olume  rushes  forth  from  the  side  of  the 
ock,  and  dashing  from  peak  to  peak, 
orms  a  thousand  fairy  cascades  as  it  falls. 
)n  the  left,  the  cliff  rises  almost  sheer ; 
»ut,  on  the  right,  it  is  an  immense  over- 
langing  crag,  which,  stretching  nearly 
.cross  the  cave,  seems  to  threaten  with 
lestruction  those  who  enter.  In  all 
Cngland  we  have  not  such  an  ideal  Pjthian 
[welling  as  Gordale,  with  its  foaming 
raters,  thrilling  echoes,  and  eternal 
;loom. 

From  Gordale,  the  Aire  winds  its  way 
.mongst  great  moss-covered  stones;  from 
ime  to  time  the  rocks  form  a  rugged  gorge 
hrough  which  it  rushes ;  then  again  these 
ocks  recede,  and  leave  it  to  wander 
hrough  rich  green  meadows,  where  tall 
rees  grow  by  its  banks,  and  bend  over  its 
raters  with  tender  caresses.  But  the  rocks 
eem  to  be  attracted  by  the  stream,  for 
hey  never  leave  it  for  long;  sometimes, 
ven,  they  cut  across  its  course,  and  the 
Iver  rushes  down  the  cliff-side  in  one  vast 
orient.  On  the  river  goes,  leaving  behind 
b  the  rounded  hills  of  Craven.  The  valley 
lecomes  rough  and  narrow  towards  Hawk- 
liff,  but  it  opens  again  with  a  wide  sweep 
t  Freighley ;  Bumeley's  Moor  towers 
ne  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above 
he  river-bed ;  nor  does  the  landscape 
hange  the  rugged  boldness  of  its  character, 
ntil  the  Aire  has  passed  through  the 
orge  of  Bramley ;  there  the  valley  widens, 
nd  the  thick  plantations  grow  down  to 
he  water's  edge.  Soon,  however,  mill- 
iams  and  dye-works  make  their  power  for 
vil  to  be  fblt,  and  the  silvery  waters  of 


the  Aire  become  black  and  noxious ;  but, 
when  once  it  has  left  Leeds  behind,  it  is 
again  a  pleasant  river,  and  flows  through 
well-wooded  regions.  Then  it  is  jomed  by 
the  Calder,  a  woodland  stream  as  its  name 
informs  us,  and  the  two  flow  on  together 
through  flat  fertile  meadows,  which  owe 
their  being  to  the  deposits  made  by  fresh- 
water inundations.  By  this  time  the  river 
has  lost  all  claim  to  beauty,  and  sluggishly 
drags  on  its  course  until  it  reaches  the 
Onse,  with  which  it  travels  down  to  the 
Humber,  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea. 

Wharfe  is  clear,  and  Aire  is  lithe, 

Where  Aire  drowns  one,  the  Wharfe  drowns  five, 

is  still  a  favourite  saying  amongst  the 
dalesmen ;  but,  though  the  river  itself  may 
be  free  from  reproach,  in  no  valley  in 
England  has  more  blood  been  shed  than  m 
Airedale. 

Galton,  an  unpretending  village,  a  few 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  dale,  was  the 
birthplace  of  John  Lambert,  first  Crom- 
welPs  most  devoted  friend,  and  then  his 
bitterest  enemy.  When  Lambert  was 
fourteen,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
became  the  owner  of  a  small  estate  near 
Calton;  and,  before  he  was  twenty,  he 
married  an  Airedale  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  William  Lister.  He  and  his  father- 
in-law  warmly  espoused  the  popolar  cause 
during  the  struggle  between  Ring  Charles 
and  his  Parliament. 

At  length,  as  the  crowning  hononi  oi 
his  life,  and  a  fitting  reward  for  his 
stern  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
he  was  sent  down  to  his  old  home  as 
Major-General — in  other  words  supreme 
ruler— of  the  North.  But,  not  even  for 
the  sake  of  retaining  this  exalted  position 
would  he  hold  parley  with  his  conscience ; 
and,  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  abroad 
that  his  own  nearest  friend,  the  being  on 
earth  whom  he  most  loved,  was  bent  apon 
betraying  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
fought  side  by  side,  he  would  have  sacrificed 
him  as  ruthlessly  as  Brutus  sacrificed  Cassar. 
But,  although  the  will  was  there  the 
power  was  lacking,  and  the  only  result  of 
Lambert's  violent  attack  upon,  the  Lord 
Protector,  was  that  he  himself  was  deprived 
of  all  his  offices  and  power.  Hard,  stern 
man,  as  he  was,  there  must  have  been  a 
little  touch  of  humanity  in  his  natore,  or 
he  would  not  have  sought  a  solace  for  his 
grief  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

At  some  distance  from  the  river,  u 
Bylstone  Hall,  the  home  of  Emily  Norton, 
whose  gentle  spirit,  according  to  afavoorite 
dale  tradition,  passed  at  her  death  into  a 
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doe  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  used  to 
haunt  the  Moorlands  between  Rylstone 
and  Bolton  Prioiy. 

Gargrave,  the  most  lovely  village  in 
Airedale,  lies  in  a  sheltered  valley,  with  the 
North  Craven  range  stretching  before  it 
and  the  great  Flasby  Moor  behind.  The 
monks  of  Sawley  built  a  church  here 
which,  in  its  day,  was  regarded  as  an 
architectural  marvel,  but  no  trace  of  the 
edifice  now  remains,  and  only  a  few  stones 
mark  the  site  of  the  historic  Boman  villa, 
although,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
its  beautiful  tesselated  pavement  was  still 
there  in  good  condition. 

A  little  further  down  the  river  is  Skip- 
ton  Castle,  one  of  our  strongest  Feudal 
fortresses.  It  was  built  soon  after  the 
Conquest,  by  Robert  de  Bomille,  to  whom 
the  Norman  King  gave  the  Craven  district 
It  is  an  irregular  building,  consisting  of 
five  towers  of  immense  strength,  connected 
by  means  of  long  narrow  corridors.  The 
walls  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and,  as  it  is  partially  built  into  the 
side  of  a  rock,  it  is  only  vulnerable  on  one 
side,  and  this,  in  the  olden  days,  was 
surrounded  by  a  moat 

The  De  Bomill^s  must  soon  have  for- 
feited their  castle  to  the  Crown,  for  Edward 
the  Second  presented  it  to  his  favourite, 
Piers  Gaveston,  after  whose  execution  it 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mortons'  old 
enemies,  the  Cliffords — a  family,  even  in 
the  ruthless  middle  ages,  distinguished  for 
its  ruthlessness. 

The  first  Baron  Clifford  of  Skipton  was 
slain  at  Bannockbum ;  the  second  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Borough- 
bridge,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  after- 
wards pardoned.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  another  Baron,  was  married 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  her  husband  dying, 
she  was  married  for  the  second  time  before 
she  was  twelve.  The  Cliffords  were  staunch 
Lancastrians,  and  Thomas,  the  eighth 
Baron,  was  killed  at  St.  Albans,  fighting 
against  the  Yorkists.  His  son,  Black- 
faced  Clifford — the  most  merciless  of  his 
merciless  race  though  he  was — Gloved  his 
father  with  passionate  devotion,  and  swore 
to  avenge  his  death.  And  he  kept  his 
vow,  when  the  victory  at  Wakefield  gave 
him  the  power,  for,  in  cold  blood,  he 
murdered  the  boy  Earl  of  Butland,  and, 
by  his  ferocious  cruelty  to  the  other 
Yorkist  prisoners,  he  gained  for  himself 
the  title  of  the  Butcher.  He  himself  was 
slain  a  few  months  later  in  a  skirmish  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  Aire. 


As  soon  as  Edward  of  York  was  made 
King,  Skipton  was  confiscated,  and  the 
Black-faced's  only  son,  the  Shepherd-Earl, 
as  he  was  called,  was  forced  to  gain  his 
livelihood  as  a  peasant.  He  seems  to  have, 
been  a  gentle,  inoffensive  being,  with  a 
strong  taste  for  astronomy  and  alchemy ; 
and  although  Henry  the  Seventh  restored 
to  him  the  family  estates,  he  always  lived 
at  Barden  Towers,  in  the  most  humble 
fashion.  The  little  room  in  which  he 
used  to  make  his  chemical  experiments,  is 
still  in  existence.  Turner  had  it  for  his 
studio  when  he  was  making  his  Wharfe- 
dale  sketches. 

The  Cliffords  were  firm  in  their  al- 
legiance to  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  and 
steadily  grew  in  wealth  and  power  whilst 
they  were  reigning,  Henry  the  Eighth  con- 
ferring on  the  then  Baron  Clifford  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Cumberland. 

Bobert  Aske,  the  leader  of  the.  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace^  was  the  cousin  of  the 
new  Earl;  but  relationship  did  not  pre- 
vent the  bitterest  enmity  between  the 
two,  and,  when  the  rebelHon  broke  out, 
Skipton  Castle  was  the  first  place  to  be 
attacked.  There  were  chivalrous  deeds 
done  even  in  that  dark  age.  The  rebels, 
whilst  besieging  the  Castle,  sent  word  to 
the  Earl  tluit,  if  he  did  not  surrender 
within  three  days,  they  would  seize  his 
wife  and  three  little  children,  who  were 
lodged  in  the  Priory  at  Bolton  ;  at  the 
same  time,  they  uttered  some  brutal  jest 
as  to  the  treatment  these  precious  hostages 
would  be  subjected  to.  Robert  Aske  waa 
away  when  this  threatening  message  was 
sent;  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  and 
heard  what  had  been  done,  he  des- 
patched his  brother  to  fetch  the  lady 
and  her  children,  and  had  them  secretly 
conveyed  into  the  Castle  before  any  one 
suspected  what  he  was  doing :  thus  pre^ 
ferring  to  risk,  not  only  his  popularity 
with  his  followers,  but  his  very  life,  rather 
than  that  the  wife  of  his  bitterest  enemy 
should  be  exposed  to  insult 

The  eldest  of  the  children  thus  saved 
commanded  the  ''  Elizabeth  Bonaventura," 
one  of  the  war-ships  sent  against  the 
Armada;  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  in  action,  and  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  wounds  he  received. 
Bat  in  spite  of  his  gallantry  and  de- 
votion to  his  country,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  his  contemporaries  he  w^  *'an 
indifferent  and  unfaithful  husband,  and 
a  negligent  and  thoughtless  parent"  He 
left  an  only  child,  the  Lady  Anne,  who 
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married  the  Earl  of  Dorset ;  and,  after  his 
death,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Mont- 
gomery. It  was  she  who  erected  the 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Edmund 
Spenser,  which  still  stands  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  considerable  literary  taste,  for  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  was  her  greatest  friend, 
and  for  some  years  the  poet  Daniel  was 
her  tutor.  The  chronicles  of  the  day 
speak  of  her  as  **  an  ornament  to  her  sez 
and  country";  but,  if  one  may  judge  by 
her  portrait,  however  great  her  virtues  may 
have  been,  they  did  not  prevent  her  pos- 
sessing to  the  full  the  fierce  passions  of 
her  race.  Both  she  and  her  cousin,  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  werestaunch  Royalists; 
and,  during  the  civil  wars,  Skipton  Castle 
was  besieged  for  three  years  by  a  Parliamen- 
tary army.  It  surrendered  on  December 
the  twenty-second,  1645;  but,  in  1648, 
the  Puke  of  Hamilton  and  his  Scottish 
forces  re-took  it  for  the  King.  General 
Lambert,  with  a  strong  force,  at  once 
marched  to  the  rescue,  defeated  the  Duke, 
stormed  the  Castle,  and  diBmantled  it 

The  Countess  Anne  was,  at  that  time, 
the  owner  of  the  Castles  of  Brough, 
Brougham,  Pendragon,  Appleby,  Barden, 
and  Skipton,  all  of  which  had  been  more 
or  less  injured  by  the  Parliamentary  army ; 
but  nothing  daunted  by  her  misfortunes, 
no  sooner  did  hostilities  cease,  than  the 
sturdy  dame  set  to  work  to  rebuild  her 
ruined  forti*e8ses,thusopenlydefying  Major- 
General  Lambert,  whom  she  seems  to  have 
inspired  with  a  most  wholesome  awe. 

A  characteristic  little  note  written  by 
this  lady,  is  still  extant.  Charles  the 
Second's  Secretary  of  State  had  written 
to  tell  her  that  he  wished  a  certain  gentle- 
man— a  Court  favourite — ^to  be  returned  as 
member  for  Appleby,  one  of  her  pocket- 
boroughs.    This  is  her  reply : 

"Sir, — I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper; 
I  have  been  neglected  by  a  Court;  but  I 
will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.  Your 
man  shan't  stand. 

"Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery." 

By  the  marriage  of  the  Countess  Anne's 
daughter,  Skipton  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tuftons,  its  present  owners. 

A  litUe  below  Skipton,  at  ^e  bend  of 
the  Aire,  is  Kildwick  Hall,  an  old  gabled 
mansion  surrounded  by  shady  woods.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  is  Famhill  Hall, 
a  strong  tower  built  at  the  top  of  a  grassy 
knoll  as  a  defence  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Scots,  who,  in  the  olden  days,  liked 


nothing  better  than  a  raid  through  the 
dales.  Then  comes  Keighley,  with  its 
great  chimneys,  reminding  us  that  the 
industrial  region  is  near;  but  no  one 
lingers  there,  nor  at  Shipley  either,  unless, 
indeed,  he  wishes  to  visit  the  Druid's 
Altar. 

The  Aire  then,  just  opposite  the  fine  old 
Hall  of  Biddlesden,  makes  a  sharp  bend, 
and  completely  deserts  its  original  bed. 
The  local  gossips  maintain  that  the  river 
thus  changed  its  course  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  to  mark  its  indignation  at  the  in- 
famous treachery  by  which  the  lawyers  of 
Tork  contrived  to  despoil  John  Murgatroyd, 
the  master  of  Biddlesden,  of  bis  in- 
heritance. 

Calverley  Hall,  at  the  next  curve  of  the 
river,  is  a  charming  old  homestead,  stained, 
though,  by  the  memory  of  a  ghastly 
tragedy.  It  has  suffered  little  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time,  and  is  now  used  as 
a  farmhouse.  But,  in  the  days  of  the 
Tudors,  it  was  a  mansion  of  importance, 
and  the  home  of  a  well-known  family  of 
Yorkshire  gentlefolk.  Walter  Calverley, 
the  owner  of  the  Hall  at  the  begmning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  man  much 
respected  in  the  county  *  he  was  the  hus- 
band of  a  gentle,  loving  wife,  and  the 
father  of  three  children.  One  day,  return- 
ing home  from  the  hunt  in  a  state  of  wild 
fury,  he  murdered  two  of  his  children, 
stabbed  his  wife,  and,  leaving  her  for  dead, 
started  off  in  search  of  his  youngest  child, 
that  it  might  share  the  fate  of  the  others. 
He  was  seized,  however,  before  he  coold 
accomplish  his  fourth  crime,  and  was 
brought  to  trial  at  York,  where  he  coolly 
defended  what  he  had  done,  maintaining 
that  the  law  of  God,  if  not  of  man,  allowed 
him  to  punish  in  his  own  way  an  unfaith- 
ful wife,  and  to  rid  himself,  as  seemed  to 
him  best,  of  children  that  were  none  of  his. 
The  judges,  however,  refused  to  admit  this 
interpretation  of  the  rights  of  a  husband 
and  father,  and  Walter  Calverley  was 
executed  in  the  Castle  at  York.  This 
episode  furnished  the  subject  of  the 
"  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  a  play  which  was 
very  popular  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Shakespeare's  name  was  attached  to  the 
first  edition  that  was  printed ;  but,  jadging 
by  its  language,  it  was  written  before  bia 
time. 

Within  an  easy  walk  of  Calverley  w 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  which,  like  most  of  oar 
medisBval  buildings,  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  feeling  expressed  by  the  old  adage: 
"  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a 
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saint  would  be."  Heniy  de  Lacy,  Baron 
of  Pontefract,  one  of  the  Worst  men  of  his 
lawless  age,  was,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  seized  with  a  severe  ill- 
ness ;  and,  in  his  abject  fear  of  the  death 
that  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  he  vowed  that 
if  he  recovered  he  would  build  an  Abbey 
for  the  Oistercian  monks.  He  did  recover, 
and,  for  a  wonder,  kept  his  vow.  Kirk- 
stall  Abbey  is  built  just  below  the  rocky 
gorge  of  Bramley,  in  one  of  those  little 
doughs  that  shoot  off  from  the  side  of  the 
Aire.  It  is  beautifully  placed,  the  high 
hills  behind  it,  and  the  river  in  front, 
cutting  it  from  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
the  manufacturing  town  that  lies  so  near. 
The  monks  of  Kirkstall  were  never 
favourites  with  their  neighbours,  who  took 
a  keen  delight  in  destroying  the  fish,  and 
burning  the  granaries  of  the  hated 
De  Lacy's  prot^g^s.  When  Kalph  Hageth 
was  abbot,  the  feeling  against  the  order 
ran  so  high  that  the  Abbey  was  kept  in  a 
state  of  sem!?8iege.  Nor  was  it  only  with 
the  people  of  his  county  that  Kalph  Hageth 
was  unpopular ;  by  his  indiscreet  champion- 
ship of  Queen  Eleanor's  wrongs,  he  excited 
the  wrath  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  was 
obliged  to  steal  a  golden  chalice  and  a 
text  of  the  G^ospels  from  the  Abbey 
treasury,  as  a  bribe. to  gain  the  pardon 
df  the  King. 

The  monks  from  the  first  seem  to  have 
led  a  luxurious,  lawless  existence,  carrying 
on  a  petty  warfare  with  all  who  were  less 
powerful  than  themselves;  so  there  was 
open  rejoicing  in  the  neighbourhood  when, 
one  dark  November  day,  in  1540^  Boyal 
Commissioners  appeared  and  drove  them 
from  the  Abbey.  Kirkstall  was  given  to 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  but  it  has  changed 
hands  several  times  since  his  day,  and  was 
again  offered  for  sale  last  autumn. 

The  mills  and  dye-works,  four  miles 
down  the  stream,  effectually  destroy  the 
silvery  brightness  of  the  "lithe  Aire.'' 
Was  ever  river  so  black  and  noisome  as 
that  which  flows  past  Leeds  1  Malham 
Tarn  would  scorn  to  own  its  offspring  if 
it  could  see  it  here.  The  Aire,  however, 
soon  shakes  off  its  diabolic  hue  and,  by  the 
'time  it  reaches  Templenewsam,  has  again 
assumed  a  Christian-like  appearance. 

Templenewsam  was,  for  years,  the  home 
of  the  Knights-Templars ;  and,  if  all  tales 
be  true,  strange  scenes  of  fiendish  revelry 
have  been  enacted  there.  The  original 
building  was  one  of  great  beauty ;  but,  it 
having  fallen  into  decay,  unfortunately  a 
modern  mansion,  of  no  great  architectural 


charm,  has  been  built  upon  the  old  site. 
A  little  further  to  the  south  is  Swillington 
Hall,  the  home  of  the  Lowthers.  Then 
comes  Castlef ord,  with  its  Boman  remains, 
where  the  Calder  joins  the  Aire.  Wake-* 
field  stands  on  the  Calder.  Its  old  church, 
or  rather  cathedral,  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  we  have  of  the  Perpendicular 
style.  It  was  built  to  commemorate  the 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  those  of 
his  followers  who  were  slain  at  Wakefield, 
in  that  most  fatal  of  all  the  battles  in  the 
great  struggle  of  the  Boses.  Quite  close 
to  the  town  is  the  ruin  of  Sandal  Castle, 
which  preserves  the  memory  of  a  devoted, 
though  illicit,  attachment.  The  last  Earl  of 
Warren  was,  when  quite  a  boy,  betrothed 
to  Maud  de  Nerford,  but  Edward  the 
First  forbade  the  marriage,  and  forced  him 
to  take  another  bride,  Joan  de  Barr,  a 
member  of  the  Boyal  family.  This  union 
proved  a  most  unhappy  one,  and  the  Ead 
sought  consolation  for  the  coldness  and 
ill-temper  of  his  wife  in  the  society  of 
Maud  de  Nerford,  whom  he  still  passion- 
ately loved.  He  built  Sandal  Castle,  and 
gave  it  to  Maud  as  a  provision  for  her  and 
her  two  sons.  As  they  both  died  withoulb 
issue,  the  Castle  lapsed  to  the  Crown. 

Pontefract  is  the  next  place  of  interest 
in  the  valley  of  the  Aire.  Even  in  the 
Saxon  days  Pontefract,  then  called  Kirby, 
was  a  town  of  importance;  up  to  the 
Conquest  it  was  a  Boyal  manor  ;  but 
William  gave  it  to  Hildebert  de  Lacy,  who 
at  once  built  on  an  elevated  rock  at  the 
side  of  the  town,  a  castle,  so  impregnable 
by  its  position,  and  the  strength  of  its 
walls,  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  it  was 
counted  one  of  the  strongest  castles  in 
England,  and  could  only  be  taken  by 
blockade.  By  the  marriage  of  its  heiress, 
Pontefract  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  man  who 
seized  Piers  Gaveston  and  put  him  to 
deatL  Whilst  attempting  to  do  the  same 
for  the  De  Spensers,  Earl  Thomas  was 
himself  taken  prisoner  at  Boroughbridge, 
and,  by  order  of  Edward  the  Second,  put 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  The 
northern  peasantry  venerated  him  as  a 
saint  and  a  martyr ;  they  even  pretended 
that  miracles  were  wrought  on  his  tomb, 
and  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  Edward 
the  Third,  the  son  of  the  man  who  had 
put  him  to  death,  that  he  induced  the 
Pope  to  canonise  the  popular  hero. 

Bichard  the  Second,  the  one  King, 
perhaps,  who  suffered  rather  for  his  virtues 
than  his  vices — although  the  name  of  these 
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was  legion — met  with  his  death  at  Po&te- 
fract 

H«re  the  Court  was  held  which,  casting 
aside  all  snperstitious  reverence  for 
episcopal  consecration,  condemned  Arch- 
bishop Scroop  to  a  traitor's  death ;  here, 
too,  the  Earl  of  Rivers,  Lord  Grey,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Vaaghan  were  murdered,  that 
the  third  Richard  might  reign.  The  Castle 
was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  straggle 
daring  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was  besieged 
by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  in  Angost,  1644 ; 
in  January,  1645,  the  siege  was  raised  in 
consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians by  the  Royalists.  Then  it  was 
besieged  for  the  second  time,  and  the  town 
was  taken  by  storm;  and,  some  two 
months  later,  the  Castle  was  forced  by 
famine  to  capitulate.  The  Royalists  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  the  Castle  was  left  in  the 
charge  of  a  Colonel  Cotterell,  with  a  guard 
of  only  one  hundred  men.  Before  a  week 
had  passed,  some  Royalists,  disguising 
themselves  as  workmen,  gained  admittance 
into  the  citadel  under  the  pretence  of  fit- 
ting up  beds  for  the  soldiers  ;  and,  after  a 
hard  fight,  won 'back  the  Castle  for  the 
King.  Little  wonder  the  Parliamentarians 
were  wroth,  for  their  work  had  to  be  done 
over  again.  Cromwell,  himself,  came  to 
direct  the  siege  in  October,  1648;  but, 
finding  the  task  too  tedious  for  his  taste, 
he  left  it  to  Lambert. 

The  brave  little  garrison  in  the  Castle 
met  the  announcement  of  the  King's  death 
by  promptly  proclaiming  Charles  the 
Second;  but^  after  making  unheard-of 
efforts  to  cut  their  way  through  the  army 
that  surrounded  them,  on  March  the 
twenty-fifth,  1649,  the  Royalists  were 
obliged  to  capitulate,  not,  however,  before 
they  had  won  the  hearty  admiration  of 
their  foes  by  their  heroic  defence.  By 
order  of  the  Parliament,  Pontefract  Castle 
was  completely  dismantled. 

The  Aire,  by  this  /time,  has  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  separate  river,  and  flows  on  with 
Uie  Calder  past  Ferry  Bridge — the  scene  of 
more  than  one  hard  fight — and  Frystone, 
where  the  late  Lord  Houghton  stored  his 
precious  collection  of  books  and  manu- 
scripts ;  and  then  it  joins  the  Ouse. 

You  can  scarcely  wander  for  a  mile  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aire  without  passiug 
some  pleasant  homestead,  stately  castle, 
or  ruined  Abbey,  each  with  its  own 
quaint  legend  or  historic  record.  Why, 
then,  is  Airedale  so  neglected  and  de- 
spised 1 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  KARENS. 


There  have  been  so  many  nnfortnnate, 
and  disagreeable,  and  regretable  things  in 
connection  with  our  annexation  of  Upper 
Burmah,  that  whatever  pleasant  features 
there  are  should  have  full  prominence. 
And  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  has 
been  the  remarkable  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown  of  the  little  nation  of  Karena  It 
is  a  nation  almost  unknown  at  home  here, 
and  is  freq[uently  mbunderstood  and  mis- 
represented, even  in  India ;  but  it  is  one 
with  such  marked  idiosyncrasies  and  of 
such  peculiar  suggestiveness,  that  we  have 
thought  it  would  be  of  interest  to  oar 
readers  to  set  before  them  a  few  facts 
which  we  have  collected  from  various 
sources,  and  especially  from  a  little  book 
published,  not  very  long  ago,  by  Mr.  D.  M. 
Smeaton,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

In  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge's  excellent 
short  ''  History  of  India,"  the  Karens  are 
disposed  of  in  a  couple  of  lines,  as  a  *'  dis- 
tinct tribe,  interesting  on  account  of  the 
remarkable  progress  Christianity  has  made 
among  them." 

In  Dr.  (now  Sir  W.  W.)  Hunter's 
"  Indian  Empire,"  they  are  mentioned  as  a 
tribe  '*  whose  traditions  have  a  siogularlj 
Jewish  tinge,"  and  who  numbered,  in  1872, 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand, 
and  in  1881,  five  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  three  hundred.  If  these  numbers 
are  at  all  approximating  the  facts,  they 
represent  a  wonderful  amount  of  vitality 
in  the  small  nation.  Their  loyalty  and 
courage  have  been  in  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  dacoity  and  unfaithfulness  of  the  Bur- 
mese, with  whom  they  will  not  assimilate 
on  any  terms.  Organised  and  led  by 
missionaries  they  have  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  British  Government,  which, 
there  is  reason  to  fear,  has  received 
only  scurvy  acknowledgement  in  official 
quarters,  and  is  not  even  known  at  all  at 
home. 

To  understand  the  devotion  of  the 
Karens  to  the  Government  of  the  Empress- 
Queen,  we  must  understand  their  religion, 
and  to  do  that  we  must  inquire  a  little 
into  their  origin.  They  are  a  people  who 
cling  most  tenaciously  to  their  national 
traditions,  and  who  have  a  deeply-rooted 
antipathy  to  the  Burmese — the  product  of 
long  and  grievous  oppression. 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  the 
Karens  are  the  aborigines  of  Burmah ;  but 
to  this  supposition    their   traditions  are 
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wholly  opposed.  These  tell  of  a  "  river  of 
running  sand,"  which  they  had  to  cross 
with  much  tribulation  before  they  reached 
their  present  habitats. 

Now,  a  Chinese  traveller,  who  visited 
India  in  the  fifth  century,  described  the 
great  desert  in  the  north  of  Bormali,  and 
between  China  and  Thibet,  as  a  "  river  of 
sand,"  and  in  the  Chinese  map  of  India  to 
this  day,  this  large  tract  is  still  marked 
''quicksands." 

Karen  tradition  describes  this  same 
region  as  "  a  fearful  trackless  region,  where 
the  sands  roll  before  the  wind  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea." 

From  these  and  other  evidences,  then, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  Karens  are  a  people 
who  dwelt  originally  on  the  borders  of 
Thibet,  who  crossed  the  Gobi  Desert  into 
China,  and  thence  found  their  way  gradu- 
ally down  into  Burmah.  Why  they 
migrated,  and  when  they  first  came  to 
Burmah,  remains  a  mystery.  The  first 
mention  of  them  by  European  travellers  is 
about  1740,  when  an  Italian  missionary 
found  "wild  populations  called  Cariani, 
living  separate  from  others  and  in  full 
liberty."  But  they  had  been  there  for 
many  generations  before  that,  and  were 
commonly  looked  upon  as  savages. 

Savages,  however,  they  were  not,  for 
they  had  imbibed  from  the  Jewish  colony 
in  Western  China,  all  the  "traditions  of 
their  elders,"  and  a  wonderful  faith  in  a 
coming  Messiah,  of  which  more  anon. 
There  are  three  branches  of  the  Karen 
nation  :  the  Chghaws  (pronounced  Sgaws), 
or  male  branch;  the  Fghos  (pronounced 
Pwos),  or  female  branch;  and  the  B^hai, 
or  Bed  Karens.  The  Pghos  were  the 
first  to  enter  Burmah,  driven  out  of  China 
by  a  feud  with  their  kinsmen  the  Chghaws, 
and  wandered  down  the  Salween  Biver  to 
settle  finally  on  the  deltas  of  the  great 
rivers,  and  along  the  seaboard  from  Mergui 
to  Moulmein,  near  which  last  place^  at 
Dongyan,  they  still  have  their  head- 
quarters and  stronghold.  The  Chghaws, 
after  driving  the  Pghos  to  the  sea,  them- 
selves occupied  the  Pegu  Joma  hills,  and 
afterwards  the  hills  and  jungles  of  the 
Irrawaddy  district.  There  are  also  ofif- 
shoots  of  both  branches  in  Siam,  about  the 
valleys  of  Cambodia.  The  Bghai  branch 
came  last,  and  settled  along  the  Toungoo 
hills.  These  are  the  Bed  Karens,  the 
most  warlike  of  the  whole,  and  the  only 
tribe  which  was  able  to  resist  Burmese 
aggression,  and  to  preserve  its  indepen- 
dence.   This  they  still  retain,  paying  a 


small  annual  tribute  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  living  under  the  rule  of  their 
own  chiefs.  There  is  an  ofifshoot  bf  the 
Bghai  branch  in  Lower  Burmah,  known 
to  the  hiUmen  as  the  "  trouser- wearing 
Bghai."  Intermarriage  between  the 
three  tribes  is  not  frequent;  but  there 
is  perfect  friendship  and  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  them. 

Their  language  is  monosyllabic,  with 
open  syllables  and  no  final  consonants.  It 
belongs  to  the  *' Tonal  family"  of  languages, 
and  has  no  affinity  with  that  of  the 
Burmese.  Indeed,  it  belongs  to  the  same 
family  as  the  Chinese,  but  must  have 
separated  ages  ago.  It  has  no  written 
characters,  and  the  Karens  have  no  written 
literature ;  but  they  have  a  rich  **  bard 
literature"  which  has  been  transmitted 
orally  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
which  perpetuates  traditions,  legends,  folk- 
lore, heroic  songs,  and  moral  precepta 

The  most  important  of  theur  traditions, 
preserved  with  the  greatest  exactitude 
of  narration,  is  the  story  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  nation.  Their  accounts  of  the 
Creation,  the  Fall,  the  Curse,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  men,  are  startling  in  their 
resemblance  to  the  Mosaic  records. 

The  Karens  believe  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  revolve  round  the  earth,  over 
and  under.  Underneath,  there  is  another 
world,  to  which  people  go  when  they  die. 
It  has  the  same  sun  and  moon  as  we  have, 
but  the  day  and  night  are  reversed ;  and 
here,  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  state,  live 
the  dead,  employed  much  as  they  were  on 
earth.  It  is  not  difficult  in  this  to  see  the 
Jewish  idea  of  Sheol ;  and  again,  they 
have  a  tradition  that  after  the  world  is 
burned  up,  God  will  come  and  raise  men 
to  life  again,  when  "  the  lazy  shall  become 
dogs,  but  the  industrious,  men."  Some- 
thing of  the  future  state,  and  the  Great 
Promise,  is  also  revealed  in  the  following 
song : 

Good  persons,  the  good, 

Shall  go  to  the  silver  town,  the  silver  city'; 

Kighteous  persons,  the  righteous, 

Shall  go  to  the  new  town,  the  new  city ; 

Persons  that  believe  their  father  and  mother 

Shall  enjoy  the  golden  palace. 

When  the  Karen  King  arrives, 

There  will  be  only  one  monarch ; 

When  the  Karen  King  comes, 

There  will  be  neither  rich  nor  poor; 

When  the  Karen  King  shall  arrive, 

There  will  be  ndther  rich  man  nor  poor  ; 

When  the  Karen  King  shall  come, 

Rich  and  poor  will  not  exist, 

and  the  animals  will  all  be  at  peace,  and 
shall  cease  to  fight  with  and  devour  each 
other. 
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The  religion  of  the  Karens  is  essentially 
monotheistic;  they  abhor  idolatry,  and 
hold  Baddhism  in  contempt.  Bat  €k>d, 
they  say,  deserted  them  long  ago  becanse 
of  their  sins,  and  left  them  to  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  demons,  who  are  invisible,  bat 
who  fill  the  world  and  oaase  sickness, 
deaths  and  all  manner  of  misfortane; 
every  living  thing  has  its  spirit  (La),  and 
every  inanimate  object  its  **  lord,"  so  that 
all  nature  is  full  of  mischief  and  danger. 
They  say,  illustrating  the  position  by  a 
parable  of  some  children  appeasing  a  tiger 
with  little  pigs  while  anxiously  looking  for 
their  father  with  his  bow  and  arrow  to 
deliver  them :  "  We  must  throw  sops  to 
the  foul  demons  who  aiSiict  us,  but  our 
hearts  are  ever  looking  for  God." 

But  now  we  come  to  the  most  re- 
markable tradition  of  all,  held  absolutely 
identical  by  each  tribe  of  the  Karens,  and 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  success 
which  the  American  missionaries  have  had 
among  them,  and  their  devotion  to  the 
British  alliance.  After  the  Fall,  they  say, 
God  gave  His  "Word"  (the  Bible)  to 
the  Karens  first,  as  the  elder  branch  of  the 
human  race;  but  they  neglected  it,  and 
God,  in  anger,  took  it  away  and  gave  it  to 
their  younger  brother,  the  white  man,  who 
was  placed  under  a  promise  to  restore  it 
to  the  Karens,  and  teach  them  the  true 
religion  after  their  sins  had  been  sufficiently 
expiated  by  long  oppression  of  other  races*. 
For  some  hundreds  of  years  the  Karens 
have  been  longing  for  the  fulfilment  of  thia 
prophecy,  and  therefore  they  hailed  the 
advent  of  the  white  missionaries  with  joy. 
The  whole  nation  is  becoming  gradually, 
nay  rapidly,  Christianised,  and  yet  with- 
out losing  its  individuality.  A  Karen  who 
becomes  a  Christian  doesj  not  cease  to  be 
a  Karen — does  not  lose  his  place  and 
influence  in  the  clan ;  he  still  submits  to 
the  ruling  of  the  £lders.  Hence  it  is 
probable  that  a  distinct  Karen-Christian 
Church  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
sufficiently  significant  that  the  cause  of 
Christianity  should  have  among  the  Karens 
this  altogether  peculiar  advantage,  that 
those  still  remaining  ''heathen  "  (and  they 
are  yet  of  course  the  majority)  dwell  in 
perfect  amity  with,  and  even  approve  and 
encourage  the  converts,  though  themselves 
held  back  chiefly  by  their  lingering  demon- 
worship.  In  such  conditions — if  they 
are  correctly  reported — it  seems  only  a 
matter  of  time  till  the  whole  Karen 
nation  embraces  Christianity;  and  with 


proper  protection  under  the  British 
Government,  that  little  nation  will  as- 
suredly grow  apace,  and  take  a  high, 
possibly  a  commanding,  place  among  the 
polyglot  races  which  are  already  re- 
placing the  effete  Burmese,  and  may  con- 
ceivably form  the  nucleus  of  a  one<lay 
powerfol  Christian  force  in  the  East 

We  should  mention  that  the  Bed  Karen 
tribe  claims  superiority  over  the  others- 
from  their  possession  of  certain  metal 
plates  containing  part  of  the  original  Word 
given  to  them  by  God.  They  acknowledge 
that  they  sinned  equally  with  the  other 
tribes  in  losing  the  knowledge  of  reading 
and  writing ;  but  that  because  they  have 
preserved  and  treat  with  reverence  these 
plates,  God  will  be  more  merciful  to  them 
than  to  the  others.  The  Bed  Karens,  as 
we  have  said,  have  always  preserved  their 
independence,  and  attribute  their  ability  to 
have  done  so  to  the  possession  of  these 
plates,  which  they  guard  with  jealous  care. 
Copies  have  been  taken  of  the  inscriptions 
and  shown  to  Oriental  scholars;  but  no 
one,  we  believe,  has  yet  succeeded  in  de- 
ciphering them. 

To  account  for  the  curious  religious 
traditions  of  the  Karens,  a  theory  has  been 
started  that  they  are  one  of  *'the  lost 
tribes ;  "  but  then,  as  this  theory  has  been* 
applied  to  almost  every  race  under  the  sun, 
it  is  not  of  much  value.  Of  more  probsi- 
ibility  is  the  belief  that  before  coming  io 
iBurmah,  the  Karens  had  lived  in  active 
intercourse  with,  and  had  imbibed  the 
traditions  of,  the  Nestorian  Jews,  who 
found  their  way  from  Armenia  to  Western 
China  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and* 
must  have  settled  there  before  the  quarrels 
and  separation  of  the  Karen  tribes  began. 

As  to  their  national  customs,  these  are 
undergoing  some  change.  Infant  marriage, 
for  instance,  is  becoming  much  less  fre- 
quent, and  polygamy  is  not  permitted. 
The  Bed  Karens  have  a  curious  marriage 
ceremony : 

"The  two  young  people  having  made 
up  their  minds  to  marry,  and  the  parents 
having  given  their  consent,  the  bridegroom 
makes  a  feast  in  his  house,  to  which  the 
bride  and  some  female  companions  coma 
During  the  feast,  the  bridegroom  presents 
a  cup  of  spirits  to  the  bride,  saying,  'Is  it 
agreeable ) '  This  she  takes,  replying,  '  It 
is  agreeable.'  She  and  her  companions 
remain  all  night,  and  returning  home  next 
morning,  prepare  a  feast,  to  which  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friends  come,  and  the 
ceremony  of  presenting  the  cup  of  spirits 
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is  again  gone  throngb,  this  time  the  bride 
being  the  questioner.  Occasionally  the 
leply  given  playfally  is,  *  Not  agree- 
able/ when  the  spirits  mast  be  offered 
and  the  question  repeated  till  a  favourable 
answer  is  received.  The  feast  in  the 
bride's  house  completes  the  whole  cere- 
mony." 

The  children  are  sometimes  named  after 
their  ancestors ;  but  the  names  given  are 
often  descriptive  only  of  the  parents'  feel- 
ings, as  ''Joy"  and  "Hope;"  or  commemo- 
rative of  a  period,  as  <* Harvest;"  or 
marking  an  event,  as  ''Father  returned;" 
or  noting  some  physical  peculiarity,  as 
"  White,"  or  "  Black ; "  or  sometimes  after 
a  bird,  or  beast,  or  material,  as  "Heron," 
"Tiger,"  "Tin,"  and  "Cotton."  The 
parents  frequently  change  their  own  names 
on  the  birth  of  a  child. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  sickness,  the  Karens 
are  kind  and  attentive  enough  to  those 
afflicted ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  infectious 
disease,  they  are  very  rigorous,  holding 
the  person  supposed  to  have  introduced 
small-pox  or  cholera  into  a  village  respon- 
sible for  all  the  deaths,  and  liable  to  pay 
the  money-value  of  them.  If  he  cannot 
do  it  himself,  the  debt  descends  upon  his 
children  and  grandchildren  until  wiped 
out 

In  the  old  days  they  never  declared  war, 
They  sought  rather  to  take  their  enemy 
unawares. 

When  an  expedition  began,  it  was  held 
to  have  closed  the  door  to  peaceful  media- 
tion or  explanation,  and  it  was  equally  in- 
variable for  the  conquerors  to  exterminate 
the  vanquished  with  barbaric  cruelty : 

'^  All  the  men  were  kOled,  whether  armed 
or  unarmed.  Such  women  as  were  thought 
likely  to  be  useful  or  profitable  as  slaves 
were  taken  and  bound.  All  the  rest  were 
kOled.  Infants  were  always  killed,  and 
children  were  often  barbarously  massacred. 
Their  hands  and  feet  were  cut  off,  and 
their  bodies  hacked  into  small  pieces." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  trait  of  cruelty  in 
the  national  character.  Slavery  still  exists 
among  some  of  the  tribes,  and  one  of  the 
Bghai  clans  is  said  even  to  sell  their  rela- 
tives. Defaulting  debtors,  captives  in 
forays,  confirmed  thieves,  widows  and 
widowers  who  cannot  pay  the  price  of  the 
deceased,  were  invariably,  and  are  still,  we 
understand,  occasionally  sold  into  slavery. 
For  old  men  and  women,  there  is  no 
''market,"  but  middle-aged  men  and 
women  are  or  were  valued  at  from  two  to 
tluree  hundred  rupees,  and  boys  and  girls 


at   from  three  to  four   hundred  rupees 
each. 

The  Karens  are  not  traders  like  the 
Burmese,  but  essentially  agriculturists. 
When  they  settle  on  the  plains  their 
paddy-fields  always  surpass  those  of  the 
Burmese,  and  their  villages  always  have  a 
greater  look  of  prosperity.  In  the  hill 
settlements,  they  cut  down  and  bum  the 
trees,  and  sow  their  crops  on  the  mixed 
soil  and  ashes.  The  following  year  they 
move  on  to  another  hillside  and  repeat  the 
operation,  leaving  the  first  clearing  for  six 
or  seven  years  to  recover  its  natural  vege- 
tation, when  they  return  to  it.  Thus  they 
are  continually  moving  from  hill  to  hUl,  the 
period  of  migration  being  usually  seven 
years,  when  they  come  back  to  the  starting- 
point  and  begin  afresh.  After  the  first 
rain-falls  in  May  or  June,  rice  is  sown  by 
dropping  seed  into  holes  dibbled  in  the 
ground,  and  when  the  rice  is  well  up, 
cotton,  maize,  and  capsicum  are  sown 
between  the  ridges.  Sugar-cane,  yams, 
and  betel  are  planted  near  the  house,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  cultivated  patch,  called 
the  "tomagya,"  a  little  hut  is  built,  in 
which  a  boy  or  girl  is  placed,  to  frighten 
away  the  birds  and  wild  pigs. 

Threshing  is  done  by  beating  the  ears 
against  a  beam  of  wood,  or  by  tread- 
ing out  the  grains  with  the  feet.  The 
Karens  have  no  cattle,  and  while  the  crops 
are  growing  the  men  and  women  fish  and 
hunt,  and  gather  forest  produce  for  sub- 
sistence. 

After  the  harvest  is  gathered,  the 
"  paddy  "  is  stored  in  a  granary,  and  pater- 
familias goes  down  with  his  wife  to  the 
plains  to  sell  his  betel,  and  fowls,  and  what 
wild  honey,  beeswax,  eta,  he  may  have 
gathered,  to  obtain  money  wherewith  to 
buy  clothes  and  pay  taxes.  In  some  parts 
tobacco  is  extensively  grown,  and  is  a 
profitable  crop. 

Some  of  the  folk-tales  of  the  Karens  are 
very  racy,  but  the  best  of  them  are  hardly 
suited  for  these  pages.  Animals  figure 
largely  in  them,  and  the  hare  appears 
usually  as  the  embodiment  of  wisdom  and 
cunning.  But  the  hare  gets  circumvented 
at  last.  The  following  is  suggestive  of  an 
Old-World  fable : 

The  Hare  and  the  Snail. 

"  The  hare  was  rendered  so  vain  by  his 
many  victories  over  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  that  he  began  to  tyrannise  over  the 
weaker  animals.     Thence  began  to  date 
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his  defeat  He  specially  abused  the  snailsf 
until  they  laid  a  complaint  before  their 
King,  and  asked  relief.  The  snail -king 
was  very  angry,  and  asked  the  hare  what 
he  meant  by  so  injariDg  his  subjects. 

<|<What  are  you  good  for,  that  you 
should  challenge  my  right)'  asked  the 
hare. 

«  <  I'm  good  at  runniug  races,'  said  the 
snail-king. 

*'And  forthwith  a  race  was  arranged, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  hare. 

"  The  snail  stipulated  that,  as  he  was  an 
aquatic  animal,  he  should  run  in  the  creek, 
while  the  hare  ran  along  the  shore  to  the 
mouth,  which  was  to  be  the  goal.  The 
course  was  fixed,  and  the  match  arranged 
for  the  next  moiDiug.  In  the  night  the 
snail-king  stationed  one  of  his  subjects  at 
each  bend  of  the  river,  and  had  another  at 
the  goal.  Then  at  the  proper  time  he 
went  himself  to  the  starting-place.  The 
word  ^  Gk) ! '  was  given ;  the  snail  -  king 
jumped  into  the  river,  and  the  hare  trotted 
off  at  a  gentle  pace,  cock-sure  of  victory. 
At  the  first  bend  of  the  river  he  shouted, 
*  Halloa,  snail ! '  and  far  ahead  the  reply 
came  back :  '  Here  ! ' 

«  <  Well,  that  fellow  runs  well,'  thought 
the  hare,  and  redoubled  his  exertions.  But 
at  each  bend,  when  he  called  out,  always 
a  voice  far  ahead  responded,  '  Here  ! '  And 
when  he  arrived  at  the  goal,  a  snail  was 
quietly  nibbling  away  at  the  flowers 
which  marked  the  spot.  The  hare  never 
doubted  that  the  snail  he  saw  at  the  finiah 
was  the  one  with  whom  he  started,  not 
remembering  that  all  snails  are  very  much 
alike.  But  the  hare  was  never  beaten 
until  he  began  to  oppress  the  poor ;  so  long 
as  he  cheated  tigers  and  elephants  he  was 
aU  right." 

But  here  is  an  instance  of  Master  Hare's 
wisdom: 

Thk  Hare  and  the  King. 

^*  A  certain  King  was  so  proud,  that  he 
became  almost  unendurable  to  his  subjecta 
So  the  hare  went  to  rebuke  hinu  He 
went  into  the  Court,  and  called  out : 

"  *  Hey,  you  fellow  1  who  are  you,  any- 
way?' 

** '  I  am  the  King,'  was  the  answer. 

"  *  Well,'  said  the  hare,  *  I  am  only  a 
jungle  beast  and  don't  know  what  King 
means.' 

^  '^ '  A  King  is  one  who  has  nothing  above 
him,'  was  the  reply. 

"  *  Well,  I  declare,'  said  the  hare.  '  Is 
there  nothing  above  you  ? ' 


"  <  Nothing,'  replied  the  King. 

« <  Well,  I  never  saw  a  man  with  no- 
thing above  him  before,  and  I  want  to 
take  a  good  look  at  you.' 

<'  <  Look  your  fill,'  replied  the  King. 

**  The  hare  stared  at  the  King  for  hoars, 
until  the  King  became  so  hungry  that  he 
could  not  sit  longer  and  got  up  to  leave 
the  Court  quietly.  But  the  hare  called 
out :  '  Hey,  you  King,  where  are  yon 
going  to  % ' 

'*The  King,  ashamed,  sat  down  again 
and  resumed  his  business.  This  went  on 
several  times  until  the  Eong  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  and  shouted :  '  If  you  mnst 
know,  I  am  going  to  get  something  to  eat' 

" '  Ah  I  you're  no  King,'  said  the  hare» 
'Your  own  stomach  is  your  master*  It 
demands  food  and  you  are  powerless  to 
resist' 

"Then  he  went  on  to  show  the  King 
that  sickness,  old  age,  and  death,  were  all 
above  him,  and  that  he  must  obey  them, 
and  that  therefore  by  his  own  definition 
only  God  is  King. 

"But  the  hare  came  to  grief  at  last 
One  day  he  saw  a  black  and  a  white 
buflfalo  grazing  peacefully  together  in  a 
large  plain.  He  went  to  the  black  one 
and  told  him  that  the  white  one  had  said  : 
*  That  black  buffalo  eats  so  much,  I  shall 
be  starved.'  He  then  went  to  the  white 
one  and  reported  that  the  black  buffalo 
had  said  :  'That  white  buffalo  eats  so  much 
that  I  shall  be  starved.' 

"In  this  way  he  r^dsed  a  fight,  and 
while  the  beasts  were  goring  each  other, 
he  kept  skipping  from  the  head  of  one  to 
the  other  urging  them  to  greater  fury. 
But  in  his  excitement,  the  hare  missed  Ms 
footing  just  as  the  two  heads  were  meeting 
in  a  grand  crash,  and  he  was  crushed  to 
death. 

"And  thus,"  says  the  story,  "even 
wisdom  and  cunning,  like  that  of  the  hare, 
will  not  save  a  mischief-maker," 

The  hares,  it  is  said,  multiplied  so 
rapidly  at  one  time,  that  they  filled  all 
Pegu,  and  such  was  the  dread  of  the 
marvellous  cunning  of  their  progenitor, 
that  neither  animals  nor  men  dared  to 
live  in  the  district  But  when  the  de- 
scendants of  Taw-mai-pah — the  mytiiical 
ancestor  of  all  the  Kitren  clans — began  to 
find  theToungoo  hills  too  confined  for  them, 
a  proposal  was  made  that  they  should 
colonise  Pegu.  A  wise  man  undertook  to 
get  rid  of  the  hares.  He  went  to  Pegu  on 
a  pretended  visit,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  with  the  hares,  said : 
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''  It's  strange  that  you  should  all  hang 
together  so  well  Your  progenitor,  single- 
handed,  conquered  all  the  beasts  by  his 
canning;  are  you  less  wise,  that  you  are 
forced  to  unite  yourselves  so  closely? 
Why  don't  you  live  each  by  his  own  plot 
of  grass,  and  each  trust  to  his  own  in- 
dividual canning ) " 

This  roused  the  pride  of  the  hares,  and 
they  set  up  their  own  separate  circles. 
Then  the  men  and  beasts  came  and 
attacked  them,  and  lived  for  years  on 
their  flesh  until  not  a  hare  remains  to-day 
in  Pegu.  Moral : ''  Disunion  means  defeat." 
Now  disunion  means  a  great  disal 
among  the  Karens,  who  have  been  ren- 
dered both  reticent  and  suspicious  by  long 
ages  of  oppression.  They  are  excessively 
clannish,  but  when  once  their  confidence 
is  won,  they  yield  implicit  trust. 

The  Hill  Karens  will  obey  only  one 
man,  whether  their  chief  or  their  official 
superior,  if  they  are  in  the  police  or  other 
service,  and  will  not  receive  orders  except 
directly  from  him.  This  little  peculiarity 
sometimes  leads  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
And  when  a  Karen  does  break  away  from 
his  tribe  to  lead  a  roving  life,  he  is  rather 
a  dangerous  fellow;  and  if  he  becomes  a 
dacoit,  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
a  Burman  dacoit.  For  he  has  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  jungle  life,  and  can  follow  a 
trail,  or  conceal  his  own,  with  as  much 
skill  and  cunning  as  an  American  Indian. 
Indeed,  as  a  race,  the  Karens  are  rather 
given  to  concealment  than  to  display,  by 
which,  however,  we  do  not  mean  that 
deceit  is  a  natural  characteristic  They 
are  exceedingly  hospitable,  and  will  enter- 
tain strangers  with  courtesy  and  lavish 
generosity,  which  seems  curious  consider- 
ing the  general  suspiciousness  of  their 
character. 

The  Karens  are  not  openly  passionate ; 
but  they  carry  resentment  for  long,  and 
their  quarrels  are  much  more  ureconcilable 
than  if  they  were  more  open.  If  a  Govern- 
ment officer  offends  them,  they  say  nothing 
to  him,  but  pass  the  word  round  the  tribes 
that  So-and-So  is  ''no  iriend"  to  Karen. 


''  federate  unit/'  and  among  some  of  the 
clans  it  may  be  simply  a  big  barrack 
capable  of  accommodating  up  to  a  hundred 
families.  In  such  a  case  there  will  be  one 
long  central  hall,  with  separate  suites  of 
rooms  opening  off  it — two  rooms  and  an 
open  verandah  for  each  family.  In  the 
plains,  however,  each  family  has  its  sepa- 
rate dwelling. 

In  stature,  the  Karens  are  small,  but 
they  are  broad  and  muscular,  and  strangely 
enough,  the  dwellers  on  the  plains  are 
more  robust  than  the  hillmen.  Their  skin  is 
fair,  like  that  of  the  Chinese ;  their  hair  is 
straight  and  long ;  their  eyes  usually  black ; 
and  the  features  Circassian  in  type.  Their 
dress  varies.  Striped  tunics  are  worn  by 
some  of  the  clans ;  some  wear  handsomely 
embroidered  trousers,  and  some  wear  none 
at  all ;  a  few  go  almost  naked. 

The  Eed  Karens  wear  short  red  trousers, 
with  narrow  black  or  white  stripes  ;  black 
bands  of  twisted  thread  round  the  legs ;  a 
white  wrapper  with  red  or  black  stripes 
round  the  body ;  and  a  bright  red  turban 
on  the  head.  The  female  dress  of  the 
Eed  Karens  is  also  very  picturesque,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  a  cloth  worn  like  a  Soman 
toga,  falling  over  a  coloured  petticoat,  and 
with  a  high  red  or  black  turban^  twisted 
up  in  the  form  of  a  small  tower.  They 
are  all  fond  of  music,  and  sing  beautifully, 
wild  plaintive  airs  which  are  said  to 
resemble  those  of  the  Scotch  and  Welsh 
Highlanders. 

The  American  missionaries  have  been  at 
work  among  the  Karens  for  nearly  sixty 
years,  and  the  secret  of  their  remarkable 
success  is  said  to  be  that  the  movement  of 
the  Karens  towards  Christianity  has  been 
a  national  one — a  general  uprising  of  the 
people  themselves  to  realise  the  tradition 
of  ages.  It  is  very  curious  altogether, 
and  probably  in  no  other  pait  of  the 
world  have  Christian  missions  been  so 
quickly  and  uniformly  successful  The 
idea  is  gaining  ground  through  all  the 
tribes  that  the  day  of  hope  for  their 
race  has  dawned ;  and  they  are  making: 
wonderful  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  the  cause 


This  is  never  forgotten,  and  the  officer  will   of  religion  and  education.      As  regards 


never  again  get  any  help  from  the  clan. 

To  the  Burmans,  however,  they  are 
always  hostile,  and  Karen  mothers  wDl 
silence  their  children  by  saying  :  "  A  Bur- 
man  is  coming,"  just  as  foolish  nurses  do 
among  us  with  the  "  bogy-man." 

The  chieftainship  of  a  Karen  village  is 
usually  hereditary;  but  is  often  decided 


this  last,  it  is  related  that  when  some  of 
the  Hill  Karens  lately  captured  a  Burmese 
rebel,  for  whom  the  Government  had 
offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  rupees^ 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  among  the  villagers 
what  should  be  done  with  the  money,  and 
without  a  dissentient  voice  it  was  resolved 
to  give  it  to  tha  schools  which  they  said. 


by  personal  merit.      The  village  is  the  I  "  had  made  men  of  them." 
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WeU,  now,  we  do  not  wiih  it  to  be  tap- 
posed  that  the  whole  of  the  Karen  nation 
have  yet  reached  this  high  standard.  Bat 
a  large  proportion  have,  and  the  tendencjr 
of  the  whole  of  the  clans  is  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  nation 
with  sach  characteristics  as  we  have  shown, 
with  sach  traditions,  and  with  snch  aspira- 
tions, is  destined  to  take  a  high  place  in 
the  f  atore  of  oar  Indian  Empire. 

Unfortanately,  if  Mr.  Smeaton  and 
others  are  to  be  believed,  oar  Government 
have  not  been  fally  alive  to  the  qaality 
and  potentiality  of  these  people. 

It  is  often  said  of  the  European  residents 
in  India,  that  their  loyalty  to  the  British 
Crown  is  beyond  qaestion,  becaase  their 
very  existence  in  the  coantry  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment ;  and  so,  in  a  lesser  degree,  it  may 
be  said  the  loyalty  of  the  Karens,  aliens 
like  oarselves  in  the  midst  of  a  hoatUe  and 
crael  people,  may  be  relied  on,  since  self- 
interest,  to  take  no  higher  view,  binds 
them  to  the  British  Government.  This, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  stood 
by  ns  in  our  recent  operations  in  Barmab, 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  now  folly  recognised ; 
and  we  trast  that,  in  the  future,  more 
couBidoration  may  be  shown  to  them. 
Their  principal  grievance,  and  it  is  one 
which  calls  for  immediate  redress,  is  that 
they  are  practically  governed  by  subor- 
dinate officials  of  the  hated  Burmese  race ; 
and  they  demand,  and  Mr.  Smeaton  and 
the  American  missionaries  urge  with 
perhaps  rather  injudicious  warmth :  firstly, 
that  recruits  from  the  Karen  people  them- 
selves should  be  more  largely  admitted  to 
the  subordinate  Government  service,  and 
that  Karen  officials  should  be  posted  to 
Karen  districts ;  secondly,  that  the  superior 
officials,  European  or  Burmese,  employed 
in  Karen  districts,  should  be  compelled 
to  acquire  tho  Karen  language ;  and  lastly 
and  chiefly,  that  the  Karens  should  be 
accorded  some  measure  of  local  self  govern- 
ment. The  first  two  of  these  demands 
are  so  reasonable  as  to  be  imperative ;  and, 
as  to  the  last,  this  is  hardly  the  place  to 
discuss  it.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the 
Karens  believe  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment, while  just  to  all,  does  not  care  for 
them,  and  prefers  the  Burmans,  then  every 
effort  should  surely  be  made  to  remove 
snch  an  impression,  and  to  ally  with  us  in 
heait,  as  they  are  in  sympathy,  the  very 
remarkable  people  of  whom  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  brief,  but  inadequate 
description. 


THE  SEORET  OP  MADDON. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I. 

Every  one  who  saw  it  for  the  first 
time  said  that  it  was  a  lovely  place ;  and 
even  those,  to  whom  it  was  a  familiar  land- 
mark in  the  scene,  owned  that  a  more 
charming  coantry  seat  than  Maddon  Court 
could  hardly  be  found  among  the  southern 
counties  of  England. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  house  as  its 
situation;  in  fact,  take  away  from  it  its 
wooded  background  and  surroundings  of 
magnificent  trees,  or  its  position  on  the 
green  sloping  hUlside,  and  you  had  nothing 
but  a  long,  low,  irregular,  white  buildiog, 
with  many  chimney-pots,  in  which  suc- 
cessive generations  had  added  a  window 
here,  thrown  out  a  wing  there,  and  com- 
mitted the  crowning  incongruity  of  erecting 
an  Italian  portico  in  front  of  the  old  Tador 
mansion. 

In  the  foreground,  a  green  undulating 
glade,  marked  here  and  there  by  a  few 
scattered  giants  of  oak  and  elm,  left  the 
view  of  the  house  open  to  the  roadway, 
which  on  leaving  its  gates  wound  on  for 
another  half-mile  or  so,  until  it  reached 
the  village  of  Maddon,  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  Court,  and  in  whose 
ancient  church  of  Saint  Mary,  the 
founders  of  the  family,  the  knights  and 
dames  of  the  house  of  Halliwell,  lay  in 
sculptured  state.  For  the  Halliwells  had 
been  lords  of  Maddon  for  centuries ;  and  to 
the  bucolic  mind  the  possibility  of  there  ever 
being  a  time  when  there  should  cease  to  be 
a  Halliwell  at  the  Court,  was  one  of  those 
things  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 

It  was  reported  by  those  who  pretended 
to  familiarity  with  the  family  archives,  that 
once  the  family  possessions  had  been  in 
imminent  danger  of  passing  away  from 
them  altogether  in  the  time  of  Sir  Jonas. 

For  the  Halliwells  were  one  of  those  fine 
old  families  who  had  been  all  things  to  all 
men.  They  had  been  to  the  Crusades  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  their  history;  had 
been  burnt  at  Smithfield  as  hereticS|  later 
on  under  Mary  the  Sanguineous;  had 
melted  their  plate,  to  the  last  mustiffd-pot^ 
for  King  and  country,  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  had  gambled  recklessly  with 
what  remained  of  their  property  under  the 
Bestoration. 

Sir  Jonas  Halliwell  had  been  one  of  the 
wildest  and  wickedest  spirits  of  the  Second 
Charles's  Court — a  boon  companion  of 
Rochester  and  De  Gramont — and  it  was 
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said,  that^  having  lost  all  his  available 
poBsessionB  at  the  gamiog-table,  he  had 
been  about  to  stake  his  inheritance  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  dice-box,  when,  as  he  raised 
his  hand  to  make  the  cast,  he  was 
stricken  by  the  plague  in  its  most 
malignant  form,  and  died  hideously 
in  less  than  two  hours,  forsaken  by  all, 
alternately  cursing  his  luck  and  uttering 
horrible  blasphemies  among  the  ruins  of 
overturned  card-tables  and  broken  wine 
flasks,  with  the  smoky  light  of  guttering 
tallow  candles  to  illumine  his  death  agony. 

His  picture,  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
hangs  among  the  rest  of  the  family  portraits 
in  the  picture  gallery  of  Maddon  Court, 
and  shows  a  dark,  handsome,  but  siniBter- 
looking  individual  of  elegant  figure,  ar- 
rayed with  all  the  costly  magnificenceof  the 
time,  in  a  suit  of  carnation-coloured  velvet, 
with  a  cloak  of  the  same  embroidered  in  gold 
and  lined  with  white  satin,  hanging  from  one 
shoulder,  ruffles  of  the  finest  Mechlin,  and 
a  plumed  hat,  looped  with  an  emerald  clasp 
upon  his  head. 

This  portrait,  which  was  completed  but 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  bears  the 
date  '*  1665,"  represents  him  as  wearing  an 
evil-looking  smile  on  his  countenance,  and 
standing  in  a  negligent  attitude,  with  one 
hand  on  his  silver-hilted  sword,  and  it  is 
reported  that  it  was  thus  attired  in  this 
identical  costume  that  he  met  his  death, 
and  was  overtaken  by  his  awful  end. 

There  is  no  tomb  or  tablet  to  his  memory 
in  the  church  at  Maddon,  for  his  body, 
denuded  of  its  rich  trappings,  was  cast 
into  the  great  pit  at  Finsbury  Fields. 
The  ruthless  and  inhuman  robbers,  who 
were  one  of  the  most  terrible  pests  of  that 
dreadful  time,  had  not  feared  to  strip  the 
scarcely  cold  corpse  of  its  bravery  of 
apparel;  but,  being  disturbed  in  their 
impious  task  by  the  watch,  they  fled, 
leaving  their  booty  behind  them.  What 
became  of  the  gold-embroidered  suit  of 
carnation-coloured  velvet,  the  satin-lined 
laced  cloak,  and  the  jewel-clasped  feathered 
hat,  was  not  known — whether  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  myrmidons  of  the  law, 
or  became  the  property  of  the  dead  man's 
servant — but  there  was  a  certain  heavily- 
carved,  iron-bound  chest  in  a  dusty,  dis- 
used upper  chamber  in  the  oldest  portion 
of  Maddon  Court,  the  secret  of  whose 
spring  was  unknown,  and  which  had  never 
been  opened  since  it  had  been  brought 
there  by  Sir  Eeginald  Halliwell,  brother 
and  successor  of  Sir  Jonas. 

What    it    contained    no    one    knew; 


perhaps  the  evidences  of  some  hidden 
crime — some  horrible,  grisly  tokens  of  a 
cruel  murder — something  which,  had  it 
been  known,  would  have  blasted  the  fair 
fame  of  Maddon,  and  perhaps — for  there 
were  many  surmises — nothing  at  all ;  but 
on  the  lid  was  carved,  in  old  English 
characters,  the  following  distich  : 

Who  opes  this  cheste, 
Shall  curse  hys  queste. 

The  door  of  the  chamber  was  always 
locked,  and  the  heavy,  rusty  old  key  bore 
a  parchment  label,  on  which  was  inscribed 
*'  The  Closed  Eoom."  Strange  to  say,  no 
Halliwell  had  ever  been  found  sufficiently 
curious  to  brave  the  curse  and  raise  the 
lid.  One  reason  was  that  they  were  a 
superstitious  race,  and  guarded  jealously 
all  their  family  traditions — another,  that, 
hidden  away  in  an  otherwise  empty  cob- 
web-hung and  seldom-entered  chamber,  it 
proved  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  **  Out 
of  sight  is  out  of  mind,"  and  probably,  from 
one  year's  end  to  another,  its  mysterious 
presence  was  scarcely  remembered ;  but, 
no  doubt,  its  chief  safeguard  lay  in  the 
secret  of  its  lock,  which  was  sufficient  of 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  superstition^  to 
baffle  all  would-be  sacrilegious  hands,  the 
boldest  of  which  would  have  shrunken 
from  the  employment  of  force  in  such  a 
case.  And  so  the  old  oak  chest  kept  its 
secret — if  it  had  one — well ! 

It  was  universally  admitted,  that,  to  view 
Maddon  at  its  best,  you  must  visit  it  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  September  sun  was 
setting  behind  its  background  of  hills,  and 
the  first  finger  of  decay  was  passing  over 
its  woods  and  copses,  touching  them 
lightly,  and  painting  them  crimson,  and 
brown,  and  golden,  with  the  inimitable  tints 
taken  from  Nature's  own  palette.  If  ever 
Maddon  Court  was  beautiful — and  all 
allowed  that  it  was  so— -it  was  beautiful 
then;  more  beautiful  even  than  in  the 
early  spring-time,  when  buds  were  shooting 
and  leaves  unfolding  day  by  day,  or  in 
the  winter,  when  snow  covered  and  hid 
the  green  slopes,  and  icicles  hung  from  the 
branches.  And  it  was  on  a  September 
day,  early  in  the  present  century,  when 
the  place  was  fairest  to  look  upon,  that 
Sir  Hugh  Halliwell  brought  home  his 
bride. 

She  was,  it  had  been  reported,  of  Spanish 
lineage,  and  Sir  Hugh  had  met  her,  and 
fallen  a  victim  to  her  charms  while  seeking 
distraction  and  forgetfulness,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wife,  in  foreign  travel 
I  But  who  she  was  and  whence  she  came. 
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beyond  the  mere  circumstaDce  of  her  being 
of  foreign  extraction — ^though  she  spoke 
English  well  enough — was  not  and  never 
was  known. 

People,  who  had  pitied  the  bereaved  man 
in  the  first  flash  and  outbreak  of  his  grief, 
exclaimed  in  wonder  and  contempt  when 
they  heard  of  the  brevity  of  its  duration. 
That  is,  they  wondered  until  they  saw 
the  new  Lady  Halliwell,  and  then  they,  or 
at  any  rate  the  masculine  portion  of  the 
community,  wondered  no  more,  but  at- 
tested their  conviction  as  to  the  bride- 
groom's good  fortune  and  taste,  and 
confirmed  it  with  the  many  oaths  of 
the  period.  Their  wives  and  daughters 
certainly  deemed  it  only  becoming  on 
their  part  to  throw  up  their  hands  in 
scandalised  amazement  at  the  fickleness  of 
men  generally^  and  the  unseemliness  of  a 
widower,  whose  tears  should  scarcely  have 
dried  upon  his  cheeks,  marrying  again 
in  less  than  three  months ;  yet  even 
they — though  grudgingly  and  with  a  sigh 
and  shake  of  their  head  as  a  token  of 
respect^  on  their  part,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
departed  —  allowed  that  Lady  Isabella 
was  vastly  handsome,  with  a  most  elegant 
shape,  and  the  manners  of  a  Princess  of 
the  Eoyal  blood — but 

Somehow,  there  was  always  a  ^'but" 
when  her  own  sex  spoke  of  the  second 
Lady  HalliwelL  Female  prejudice,  of 
course — what  else  could  it  be,  seeing  that 
there  was  not  one  of  their  number  in  the 
whole  county  who  could  hold  a  candle  to 
her  in  respect  of  personal  appearance  or 
elegance  of  manner  1 

But  on  that  same  September  day,  when 
Lady  Halliwell  saw  her  future  home  for 
the  first  time,  bathed  in  sunshine  and 
standing  proudly  on  its  wooded  eminence, 
the  expression  which  crossed  her  face, 
after  her  first  exclamation  of  pleasure,  was 
but  a  gloomy  one,  suggestive  of  envy  and 
discontent  with  her  lot;  for  there  was 
already  an  heir  to  this  fair  domain.  The 
first  wife,  who  had  died,  had  left  behind 
her  a  son,  and,  consequently,  no  child  of 
hers  might  hope  to  inherit  the  estate  and 
reign  at  Maddon  in  the  time  to  come. 

She  was  only  the  second  wife,  and,  with 
all  her  pride  and  beauty,  of  less  conse- 
quence than  a  sickly  baby.  <*  And  those 
sickly  babies  so  seldom  die ! "  she  reflected 
bitterly. 

For  the  young  heir  was  a  weakly  child, 
though,  thanks  to  the  care  of  his  faithful 
nurse  and  the  pure  country  air,  he  grew 
to  be  a  stout  enough  youth.  It  was  scarcely 


to  be  wondered  at,  that  this  trusty  nurse^ 
Deborah  Brand,  who  had  been  his  father's 
nurse  before  his,  should  nourish  unfavour- 
able and  hostile  thoughts  towards  the 
*'  New  Madame,"  after  the  manner  of  most 
old  retainers,  who  consider  it  their  duty  to 
look  upon  a  step-mother,  whatever  her 
character  or  conduct,  as  a  supplanter  and 
intruder — particularly  one  with  such  black 
brows  and  haughty  airs,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  ''Papisher." 

She  watched  over  her  young  charge  with 
a  vigilance  which  was  practically  unsleep- 
ing, and  which  she  never  relaxed  until  he 
was  of  sufficient  age  to  be  deemed  capable 
of  taking  heed  to  his  own  ways.  Never, 
unless  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  so  doing, 
would  she  leave  the  young  heir  alone 
with  his  step-mother,  and  never — after  the 
time  when,  as  a  mere  baby,  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  drowned  in  the  old  fish- 
pond, through,  as  Deborah  declared  and 
maintained,  that  lady's  negligence — would 
she  let  him  out  of  her  sight. 

The  sweetmeats,  too,  which  Lady  Isabella^ 
no  doubt  desirous  of  winning  his  childish 
confidence  and  infantile  affections,  gave 
him  from  her  own  "  bonbonniere,"  were, 
if  possible,  ruthlessly  confiscated,  notwith- 
standing the  prolonged  and  anguished 
howls  of  the  despoiled  one.  She  declared 
the  '*  nasty  foreign  muck  "  made  the  child 
ill ;  and,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  the  child 
was  very  sick  after  having  partaken  of  his 
step-mother's  bounty. 

In  vain  the  latter  carried  complaints  of 
the  nurse's  insolence  and  overbearing 
conduct  to  Sir  Hugh,  and  demanded  that 
she  should  be  dismissed,  and  one  of  her 
ladyship's  own  choosing  installed  in  her 
stead.  In  this  matter,  and  in  this  only. 
Sir  Hugh  was  adamant,  and  equally  im- 
pervious to  smiles  or  tears,  caresses  or 
vituperation.  He  had  promised  the  child's 
dead  mother  that  the  faithful  Deborah,  to 
whose  arms  she  had  committed  him,  as 
her  own  grew  too  feeble,  should  never  be 
sent  away  or  deprived  of  her  post,  so  long 
as  the  boy  required  her  services. 

This  he  had  sworn,  and  would  abide  by 
his  oath,  come  what  would,  though  in  every 
other  matter  his  lady  might  and  fehould 
have  her  undisputed  way. 

So  Deborah  remained,  and  the  young 
Eeginald  grew  apace,  and  throve  amazingly 
under  her  fostering  care.  In  course  of 
time  a  baby-brother  was  born  to  him,  who 
soon  became  the  one  object  of  his  mother's 
existence,  and  the  centre  and  sole  possessor 
of  her  affections ;  though,  with  his  birth. 
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the  growing  expresion  of  envious  die- 
content,  which  sallied  her  handsome 
featares,  increased  and  culminated. 

By  this  time  the  "young  master/'  as  the 
old  servants  of  the  household  delighted  to 
call  him,  was  a  sturdy  young  urchin  of 
some  three  or  four  years.    It  was  this  last 
expression  which,  when  she  heard  it^  made 
his  step-mother's  eyes  flash  fire,  and  caused 
her    to    bite    her   full    red    lips   until 
they  bled.       <'Hel"  she  would    mutter 
fiercely  to  herself;  **that  little  interloper  1 '' 
— which  was  hard  on  Reginald,  and,  to 
say  the  least,  unreasonable,  seeing  that  he 
was  the   firstborn — "who  is  not  to    be 
1     named  with  my  son,  my  Anthony.   But  he 
shall  never  lord  it  over  me  and  mine  when 
his  father  dies.     Poor  weak  fool !  but  for 
him  and  his  pitiful  vow,  I  could  have  sent 
away  that  hateful  woman,  with  her  prying 
eyes  and  insolent  speeches,  and  then  who 
knows  but  that  things  might  even  then 
.   have  come  right  1 '' 
11       He  was  a  handsome  child,  this  second 
son  of  Sir  Hugh,  but  as  dark  as  a  gipsy ; 
and  his  father  was  proud  enough  of  him, 
tiiough  his  affection  was  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  strength  and  fierceness 
of  the  passion  which  his  mother  bore  to 
him.    Even  jealous  old  Deborah  admitted 
that  he  was  a  "  likely  enough  child,  but  as 
dark  as  a  nigger,  and,  Heaven  knows,  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  my  young  master, 
with  his  bonny  blue  eyes,  and  good  English 
face,  than  I  am  with  her  leddyship  !    Still, 
it's  a  bonny  boy,  too,  if  he  wasna  so  black; 
and  his  mother  knows  better  thaii  to  ruin 
his  stomach  with  the  nasty,  foreign  con- 
fections and   messes  she  used    to  carry 
about  with  her  in  her  silver  box,  and 
which  always  made  my  young  master  so 
qualmish  when  he  eat  them  1 " 

The  little  heir  was  very  fond,  of  his 
small  brother,  and  the  latter,  though  he 
inherited  the  hot  Southern  blood,  and  fiery, 
uncontrolled  temper  of  his  mother,  re- 
turned his  affection  in  full;  and,  in  spite  of 
occasional,  inevitable  jealousies  and  dis- 
putes which  ensued  from  time  to  time,  the 
two  were  much  attached  to  each  other,  and 
almost  inseparable. 

When  both  boys  were  considered  old 
enough  to  learn  to  ride,  each  received  from 
his  father  the  gift  of  a  pony.  Charming 
little  animals  they  were,  though  one  of  the 
two  was  credited  with  a  spice  of  temper, 
bat  warranted  free  from  vice.  Naturally, 
the  quietest  pony  was  adjudged  to  the 
youngest  lad,  and  "Eed  KoUo"  became 
the  property  of  Reginald.     A  groom,  of 


Lady  Halliwell's  own  choosing,  was 
engaged  to  ride  out  with  the  boys,  and  see 
that  they  came  to  no  harm.  Much  to  the 
disgust  of  the  old  servitors,  and  particularly, 
of  Deborah  Brand,  who  was  still  a  power 
in  the  household,  in  spite  of  all  Lady  Isabella 
could  do  to  depose  her,  the  man  turned 
out  to  be  a  foreigner  —  a  dark,  sallow, 
sinister-looking  individual;  but  for  all  that, 
Deborah  declared,  "as  like  my  lady  as  two 
peas,"  and  in  high  favour,  too,  with  his 
mistress,  from  whose  lips  he  received  his 
orders  every  day,  though  from  his  fellow- 
servants  he  got  nothing  but  scant  courtesy 
and  sidelong  glances  of  suspicion.  ''  What 
maggot  was  this,"  they  asked  each  other, 
'Hhat  must  needs  set  a  garlic  -  eating, 
vinegar  -  drinking  papisher  like  herself, 
behind  the  two  young  masters,  as  though 
an  honest,  beef-fed  English  lad  were  not 
good  enow )  Mark  my  words,"  with  many 
a  mysterious  wag  of  the  head  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker,  "something  will  come  o't, 
and  with  such  an  outlandish  and  heathenish 
name,  too,  as  Miguel — when  plain  Michael 
served  the  purpose  of  his  betters  ! " 

And  something  did  come  of  it,  for  the 
new  groom  had  not  been  in  office  a  full 
month,  when  the  young  heir  of  Madden 
was  thrown  from  his  pony  one  day,  and 
brought  home  stunned  and  senseless. 
Bed  Bollo  had  taken  fright  at  the  stump  of 
a  tree  or  a  stone  in  the  road,  the  man 
explained  in  his  broken  English,  and  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  mistress's  stony 
features,  while  Sir  Hugh  hung  in  speech- 
less anguish  over  his  son's  inanimate  form. 
But  the  boy,  on  the  application  of  restora- 
tives, soon  revived,  and  proved  the  superior 
hardness  of  his  British  skull  to  that  of 
the  average  country  road ;  and  the  Lady 
Isabella,  with  old  Deborah's  keen,  watch- 
ful, suspicious  glance  fixed  upon  her, 
smiled  a  pale,  ghastly  smile  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  about  him ;  and  then 
turning  aside,  she  hid  her  face  in  her 
laced  handkerchiei  Kindly  Sir  Hugh, 
touched  by  so  much  emotion  shown  on 
behalf  of  one  who  was  not  of  her  own 
flesh  and  blood,  spoke  cheering  words  to 
her,  and  bade  her  dry  her  tears,  *^for  the 
young  rascal  would  yet  live  to  lord  it  at 
the  Court  1 " 

Her  maid,  afterwards  sent  to  search  for 
the  handkerchief,  which  her  mistress  had 
dropped,  expressed  her  surprise  to  Deborah 
at  finding  it,  with  its  cobweb  lace  and 
filmy  cambric  all  torn  and  jagged  as  though 
some  wild  animal  or  "  boggart "  had  bitten 
and  rent  it  in  pieces  1 
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Bed  Bollo  was  sold,  and,  notwithstanding 
hia  lady's  interoession  on  his  behalf,  the 
groom,  Miguel,  was  discharged  from  his 
post,  and  bidden  to  take  himself  off  the 
premises  and  return  to  his  own  place  from 
whence  he  came,  as  he  was  held  to  blame 
— ^particularly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
marks  of  heavy  lashes  across  the  pony's 
flanks,  and  which  could  only  have  come  by 
his  hand — for  the  accident  which  had 
occurred;  which  discovery  would  have 
made  it  hardly  safe  for  him  to  have  shown 
his  swarthy  face  inside  the  stable  yard. 
But  Deborah,  always  on  the  look-out,  for 
what  she  hardly  knew  or  dared  admit 
even  in  her  own  heart,  declared  that 
Miguel  had  been  hidden  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  some  time  after  the 
event  thus  recorded,  and  that  my  lady 
herself,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  one 
of  her  long  cloaks  and  muffled  about  the 
face  with  a  lace  veil,  had  met  him  at 
dusk  in  the  hazel  copse  '*  No  longer  ago 
than  Wedneaday  sennight,"  and  given  him 
money — which  same  she  could  vouch  for 
as  gospel  truth,  as  she  heard  the  chink  of 
it  with  her  own  ears — ^and  had  spoken  to 
him  in  some  foreign  lingo,  in  which  he  had 
also  replied,  and  then,  kissing  her  ladyship's 
jewelled  hand,  had  departed  in  great  haste 
on  hearing  a  twig  snap,  through  a  hasty 
movement  of  the  listener.  Deborah  owned 
that  she  had  followed  the  lady  and  acted 
as  eavesdroppei  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
few  trusty  souls  to  whom  she  imparted  the 
revelation,  so  far  from  condemning  her  for 
it,  considered  her  action  as  deserving  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

CURIOSITIES   OF  SUICIDE. 


What  is  the  most  popular  form  of 
suicide?  In  France,  drowning  seems  the 
commonest  method,  possibly  because  it  is 
the  handiest.  Professor  Morselli,  of  Turin 
University,  tells  us  that  drunkards  and 
people  who  are  tired  of  life  and  worn  out 
with  its  miseries  take  to  hanging;  those 
to  whom  famUy  misfortunes  have  made 
life  unendurable  choose  drowning.  It  is 
perhaps  not  so  wonderful  that  crossed  or 
jealous  lovers  should  resort  to  poison  or 
the  revolver.  Protestants  are  more  apt 
to  fly  to  suicide  than  Catholics ;  who, 
again,  are  less  impatient  of  life  than 
Jews,  inclined  as  that  race  is  to  mental 
alienation. 

Another  writer  on  this  subject  has  ob- 
served that  a  man  will,  by  preference,  hang 


himself,  and  a  woman  drown  herself;  and, 
as  a  national  peculiarity,  it  may  be  mien- 
tioned  that  the  percentage  of  those  who 
select  sharp  instruments,  as  a  means  of 
death,  is  so  great  in  England  that  it  may 
be  said  that  the  English  people  are  the 
greatest  "  cut-throats  "  in  Europe. 

Many  persons,  who  had  never  before 
displayed   great  originality,   have  distin- 
guished   themselves    by  inventing  novel 
forms  of  suicide.    We  have  all  heard  of 
the  Boman  lady  who  swallowed  red-hot 
coals ;  the  foreign  gentleman  who  put  an 
end  to  himself  with  a  small  private  guillo- 
tine also  acquired  posthumous  renown.  Bat 
perhaps  the  most  original,  though  unsuc- 
cessful, would-be  suicide  on  record  is  the 
young  lady  who  knelt  down,  like  a  votary 
of  Juggernaut,  in  front  of  an  omnibus.     A 
young  lady  "deliberately  went  in  front  of 
the  horses  of  an  omnibus  and  knelt  down," 
according  to  a  policeman  who  observed  her 
singular  conduct.     On  being  rescued,  she 
stated  that  ''she  wanted  to  be  killed"; 
but  she  might  have  selected  some  method 
at  once  less  prosaic  and  less  original  of 
gratifying  her  desire.    Many  hansom  cab- 
men would  have  executed  the  business 
without  even  being  requested  to  do  so. 
.    In  a  fiery  furnace  an  iron-worker,  at 
Low  Moor,  preferred  to  meet  death.    His 
fellow  workmen  saw  him  pitch  himself 
headlong  into  the  flames  of  a  raging  fur- 
nace ;  in  which,  no  doubt,  he  was,  before 
many  moments  had  elapsed,  utterly  con- 
sumed.    The  natural  question  is — ^Why 
did  he  do  it  1    Probably  he  could  not  teU 
the  reason  himself,  if  he  were  alive. 

A  pleasanter  way  of  quitting  the  world 
was  that  adopted  by  a  Parisian  grisette, 
who  filled  her  small  bedroom  with  flowers; 
and  when  her  mother  went  to  call  her  in 
the  morning,  she  found  her  dead  Tlua 
young  creature  understood  vegetable  phy- 
siology and  chemistry  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  adapt  them  to  fatal  ends. 

At  Plymouth,  a  man  named  Jolly  tied 
his  feet  and  hands  together,  and  then 
threw  himself  into  the  water,  having  pre- 
viously announced  his  intention  of  com- 
mitting suicide  in  that  particular  way. 

November  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  month  of  suicides.  It  is  certainly  a 
melancholy  month.    As  Tom  Hood  says : 

No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease — 
No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees — 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds — 

No — vember. 

But  Professor  Morselli,  who  has  made 
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a  special  stady  of  this  subject,  says  it  is 
not  true  that  suicide  is  more  frequent  '*in 
damp,  cloudy,  and  dark  weather,  such  as 
helps  the  developement  of  melancholy  pas- 
sions." August  is  the  month  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  suicides  takes  place  in 
raris,  one  hundred  and  six  occurring  in 
that  month,  as  against  forty-one  in  Feb- 
raary,  the  slackest  month.  Last  year, 
July  was  the  suicidal  month  in  Paris,  and 
it-  is  considered  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
suicides  have  increased  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  f6be  on  the  fourteenth  of  that 
month. 

In  America,  "the  flowery  month"  of 
Jane  is  the  favourite  time,  the  three 
months  of  summer  showing  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  suicides,  as 
against  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-six  in  winter. 

Suicide  is  so  -eommon  in  London  that  it 
does  not  excite  public  feeling ;  there  is  so 
much  misery  in  a  great  metropolis  that  it 
is  only  wonderful  that  human  beings  can 
endure  it  at  all.  Some  men  and  women 
plunge  into  the  river  in  order  to  arrest 
attention  to  the  condition  of  their  families. 

'*  Policeman/'  said  a  respectably-dressed 
man,  <'  why  did  you  not  let  me  do  it  ?  I 
have  a  wife  and  eight  children.  I  went 
home  last  night  and  found  my  wife  faint- 
ing at  her  needlework,  and  the  children 
crying  for  bread.  I  could  see  nothing  in 
front  of  me  but  death." 

To  his  wife  he  had  written : 

"My  dear  little  wife,  we  must  part 
But  where)  At  the  workhouse  gatel 
No,  little  darling,  '  till  death  us  do  part ' 
was  the  promise  we  made,  and  death  is 
the  kindest  and  best" 

Fortunately,  he  was  seized  before  dis- 
appearing for  the  last  time,  and  publicity 
given  to  the  case  by  the  newspapers  re- 
sulted in  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds 
being  forwarded  to  the  Mansion  House 
for  the  benefit  of  the  man's  wife  and 
family. 

"Nature  intended  me  to  be  a  man; 
fate  made  me  a  grocer,"  were  the  words 
written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  left  by  a 
young  Frenchouin,  who  blew  out  his 
brains  with  a  pistol.  That  young  man 
had  mistaken  Ms  calling;  but  it  would 
be  a  serious  thing  for  society  if  all  grocers 
wero  to  think  and  act  in  like  manner. 
^  A  spice  of  humour  attaches  to  the  vale- 
dictory address  of  a  Paris  cabman,  who 
strangled  himself.  He  wrote:  "I  leave 
this  world  because  it  pleases  me  to  do  so. 
I  have  had  enough  of  driving  people  about 


in  this  world.  I  am  going  to  see  if,  in  the 
other  world,  people  drive  differently.  All 
I  ask  is  that  no  fuss  may  be  made  about 
me."  And  with  the  view  of  ensuring  that 
the  letter  should  not  go  astray,  he  wrote 
upon  the  envelope:  "To  Anyone."  One 
would  like  to  have  the  reflections  of 
Mr.  Weller,  senior,  upon  this  untoward 
event  But,  probably,  he  would  conclude 
that  the  Paris  cabmen  came  under  the 
same  heading  as  '*  Camber  well  coachmen," 
and  "  didn't  count" 

''I  am  no  longer  able  to  support  my 
parents,"  was  the  reason  assigned  by  an 
octogenarian  in  Buda-Pesth,  for  attempt- 
ing to  commit  suicide.  This  man's  name 
was  Janos  Meryessi.  He  had  for  the  last 
few  years  been  a  beggar,  and  was  eighty- 
four  years  old.  His  father  and  mother 
were  said  to  be  aged  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  and  one  hundred  and  ten  respec- 
tively. Meryessi  was  rescued  by  a  Hun- 
garian Member  of  Parliament,  as  he  was 
about  to  jump  into  the  Danube  off  the 
suspension  bridge.  His  story  has  since 
been  investigated  by  the  police,  and  is 
declared  to  be  true. 

The  Salford  tragedy  was  unique  in  the 
annals  of  suicid&  For  a  mother,  half 
mad  or  wholly  mad  with  grief  and  misery, 
to  murder  her  children,  and  then  kill  her-  ' 
self,  is  not  an  event  without  a  precedent 
But  for  a  father,  who  appeared  to  his 
neighbours,  to  his  intimates,  and  to  the 
doctor  who  examined  his  brain  after  death, 
to  be  entirely  sane,  to  slaughter  his 
whole  family — a  wife  and  six  children, 
one  of  them  a  well-grown  lad — to  do  this 
out  of  affection,  and  with  the  most  anxious 
avoidance  of  any  pain  or  violence,  and 
then,  with  his  victims  just  dead,  to  write 
letter  afcer  letter  explaining  his  motives 
and  his  means,  to  drafc  a  sensible  will,  to 
pass  out  among  his  friends  in  order  to 
secure  witnesses  to  the  document,  and 
then  return  to  the  charnel-house  and  exe- 
cute himself — this  might  have  interested 
De  Quincey  as  much  as  any  mob. 

Tet  this  is  what  a  druggist's  assistant 
did.  0  wing  to  various  pecuniary  troubles, 
he  could  not  bear  to  desert  his  wife  and 
children,  and  decided  that  the  whole  family 
should  go  away  to  the  next  world  together. 
He  explained  his  plan  to  his  wife,  a  nobl&- 
hearted  woman,  he  says,  who  did  not  wish 
to  survive  him,  and  she  agreed  to  it, 
provided  only  that  all  should  go  at  once 
as  an  undivided  household.  He  therefore 
mixed  some  prussic  acid  with  half-a-pound 
of  treacle,  and  gave  the  first  dose  to  his 
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wife,  in  bed  with  her  two  youngest 
children.  She  took  it,  he  says,  quite 
coneciooBly,  and  as  easily  ''as  if  it  had 
been  beer  or  tea/'  or,  as  he  again  says, 
**  like  a  lambJ'  All  died  easily,  he  wrote, 
and  withoat  pain,  and  then  the  father 
wrote  four  letters,  drew  up  a  will,  and  then 
went  oat  to  have  his  signature  witnessed. 
Betoming,  he  lay  on  the  sofa  and  swallowed 
the  poison. 

France  holds  the  records  for  saiddes,  for 
only  seyentyfoar  persons  per  million  in 
this  country  laid  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selves ;  the  number  in  France  is  two 
hundred  and  sixteen,  which  is  the  highest 
average  in  all  Earopa  In  Prussia  again, 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  seem  to  be 
tired  of  a  world  afflicted  with  pessimism 
and  compulsory  military  service.  In 
Austria  the  number  of  suicides  is  nearly 
double  that  of  England,  but  both  Italy  and 
Rossia  are  lower  on  the  list.  The  increase 
in  most  European  countries  has  been  con- 
siderable during  the  last  eight  years,  but  in 
France  it  has  been  enormous. 

The  total  for  the  past  twelve  months  is 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy- 
two,  one-fifth  of  these  being  in  and  around 
Paris.  It  is  remarkable  that  poverty  has 
only  caused  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
suicides  in  all  France,  and  this  figure  in- 
cludes a  morbid  fear  of  impending  misery 
without  actual  privation;  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  seventy-five  cases  may 
be  traced  to  mental  aberration,  and  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to 
physical  suffering.  Among  the  moral 
causes  domestic  trouble  stands  first,  and 
alcoholism  next  There  are  two  hundred 
cases  of  disappointed  love,  and  only  twenty- 
seven  from  jealousy,  dislike  of  military 
service  giving  twenty-five.  The  increase 
ifi  attributed  by  one  party  to  secular 
education.  ''  Another  ten  years  of  atheist 
teaching  in  our  schools,  and  the  number  of 
suicides  will  be  ten  times  as  large,"  is  the 
prediction  of  the  Catholics. 

What  is  suicide)  The  medical  depart- 
ment of  one  American  Insurance  Company 
defines  it  as  the  result  of  disease  or  bodily 
infirmity,  and  pays  all  such  claims  without 
dispute.  A  few  of  the  English  companies 
still  stipulate  in  their  policies  that  if  the 
assured  commits  suicide,  the  policy  shall  be 
void ;  but  this  clause  is  held  by  law  to  be 
no  longer  binding  in  New  York.  As  a 
rule,  the  British  companies  insert  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  "  if  the  insured  commits 
suicide  within  five  years,  the  policy  shall 
be  void." 


Upon  this  matter  a  Scotch  manager 
writes: 

*'What  should  be  desired  by  the 
managers  of  an  office  is  protection  against 
the  taking  out  of  a  policy  with  the  inten- 
tion of  committing  suicide  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  Any  suicide  not 
so  premeditated,  can  be  covered  by  a  small 
premium  overhead,  and,  in  fact,  is  covered 
by  the  figures  of  the  ordinary  tables  of  mor- 
tality. And  to  show  that  on  this  score  there 
is  but  little  selection  against  the  office  under 
any  circumstances,  I  may  mention  that  the 
policies  of  the  office  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected, have  not,  for  eighteen  years  past, 
contained  any  suicide  clause  whatever,  and 
yet,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  thongh 
many  of  the  assured  have  committed  m- 
cide,  there  has  been  no  single  instance  in 
which  it  could  be  alleged,  or  even  sus- 
pected, that  such  a  termination  to  the 
policy  was  contemplated  when  it  was  first 
taken  out." 

As  insurance  ^'  lives  "  are  carefnllj  se- 
lected, it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  proportion  die  by  their  own  hands. 
Unfortunately,  such  information  is  not 
available.  Only  one  company,  and  that 
the  largest  in  the  world,  publishes  a  report 
of  its  medical  department.  From  this  it 
appears  that  during  1887,  the  suddes 
numbered  twenty-seven,  out  of  a  totjJ 
death  record  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty-eight. 

THE  TROTH  OF  OOT 

By  C.  grant  FURLEY. 

A    8TORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Atter  Gaspard  left  Havre,  his  mother 
had  broken  down  utterly.  All  anger 
vanished  in  her  desire  to  have  him  near 
her  still;  she  would  have  consented  to 
anything  if  he  would  have  returned  to  be 
her  son  again.  Not  knowing  where  to 
seek  him,  she  had  acted  on  Madame 
Beyer's  suggestion  that  Gaspard  and  Thora 
might  have  returned  to  Stronmess.  There- 
fore she  wrote  to  the  landlady  of  the  mn 
where  Gaspard  had  stayed  in  the  summer. 
Needless  to  say,  the  letter,  a  long  appesi 
in  impassioned  and  somewhat  incoherent 
French,  was,  as  she  said,  "Greek  and 
Gaelic  "  to  the  landlady.  But  she  guessed 
from  the  postmark  that  it  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  "  that  young  villain  ot 
a  Frenchman  that  carried  off  the  ministers 
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Thora — the  misgnidit  lassie  ! "  and  so  took 
the  letter  to  Mr.  TrailL  He,  aided  by 
the  schoolmaster  and  a  dictionary,  deci- 
phered it  after  a  fashion;  and  even  sac- 
ceeded,  with  the  same  assistance,  in 
elaborating  a  reply.  It  was  rather  a 
bemldering  epistle,  though  it  was  written 
on  the  sound  basis  of  being  composed  in 
English  and  translated  with  great  literal- 
ness  into  French;  for  the  minister  got 
confused  between  his  feeling  that  to  a 
Frenchwoman  only  courtly  phrases  should 
be  used,  and  the  pasdonate  anger  he  felt 
for  all  connected  with  the  man  who  had 
robbed  him  of  the  child  he  loved. 

His  life  was  desolate  without  Thora. 
He  had  regarded  her  as  an  inalienable 
possession  of  his  own,   made  the  more 
surely  his  by  her  lack  of  kindred.     It 
would  have  been  bitter  to  him  to  have 
parted  with  her  even  to  give  her  in  honour- 
able marriage;    but  to  feel  that  she  had 
been  stolen  from  him  for  a  shameftd  life 
by  aman  whom  he  had  liked  and  encouraged 
to  come  to  his  house,  brought  him  every 
possible  pang  of  remorse.      He  did  not 
suspect  that  he  wronged  Gaspard  in  think- 
ing that  he  had  from  the  first  schemed  to 
ruin  Thora — pretending  to  desire  a  mar- 
riage he  knew  to  be  impossible  in  order 
to  lead  the  girl's  thoughts  up  to  an  elope- 
ment with  him.      Old  Osla's  suggestion, 
founded   on   the  idea  she  knew  she  had 
put  into  Thora's  head,  "that  maybe  da 
lassie  had  plighted  the  troth  of  Odin  wi' 
her    lad,"    only    infuriated    the    minister 
more.    The  troth  of  Odin  was  the  object  of 
his  strongest  aversion.      He  had  spoken 
against  it,  preached  against  it,  impressed 
on  his  people  its  uncanonical  and  illegal 
nature  for  nearly  half  a  century,  only  to 
find  at  the  end  of  all,  that  the  girl  he  had 
brought  up  under  his  own  eye  was  con- 
tent with  such  a  poor  and  paltiy  substitute 
for  lawful  marriage.     The  troth  of  Odin 
was  worse  than  nothing  in  Mr.  Traill's 
opinion. 

Therefore,  his  reply  to  Madame  Harache 
contained,  beyond  the  simple  fact  that 
Gaspard  and  Tbora  had  not  returned  to 
Stromness  and  that  nothing  was  known  of 
them  there,  a  string  of  invectives  against 
the  former  as  a  subtle  and  unprincipled 
man,  who  had  deceived  a  foolish  girl  by 
a  form  of  marriage  which  he  knew  to 
be  of  no  account  either  in  his  country  or 
hers.  This  gave  Madame  Harache  a  piece 
of  information  she  had  not  looked  for — 
that  Thora's  own  friends  did  not  look  upon 
her  as  Gaspard's  wife.     But  though  she 


would  not  long  before  have  re^aTded  this 
as  an  additional  justification  of  her  course 
of  action,  it  hardly  moved  her  now.  If 
Gaspard  would  only  come  back,  he  might 
wed  whom  he  would,  live  in  lawful  or  un- 
lawful bonds ;  she  would  never  question 
the  fitness  or  reason  of  his  action. 

"This  explanation  from  the  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  girl's  guardian, 
makes  Gaspard's  conduct  seem  all  the  more 
wilful,"  she  said  to  Monsieur  Meudon,  to 
whom  she  brought  the  letter.  "  If  she  is 
not  regarded  as  his  wife,  even  by  her  own 
people,  why  should  he  demand  my  recog- 
nition of  her  as  such  f  My  refusal  could 
not  matter  much;  neither  could  my  ac- 
ceptance of  her;  it  would  not,  of  itself, 
legalise  her  position.  But  I  do  not  under- 
stand my  son  now ;  and  he  is  gone  from 
me.    I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

"  Do  not  despair ;  he  is  fdmost  certain 
to  go  to  this  place  sooner  or  later,  if  he 
does  not  come  back  and  make  peace  with 
you.  The  world  is  not  kind  to  men  as 
poor  and  friendless  as  he.  Poverty  will 
soon  drive  him  to  make  some  appeal  to 
either  his  own  people  or  the  girl's." 

"  If  he  only  would !  But  he  will  not 
come  back  to  me,  his  anger  is  too  great. 
He  will  beg  from  strangers  sooner  than 
from  his  own  mother." 

"Then  we  must  remain  in  communication 
with  these  strangers.  You  must  ask  this 
somewhat  hot-tempered  priest  to  let  you 
know  if  Gaspard  and  the  young  person 
whom,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  he 
chooses  to  call  his  wife,  return  to  Stromness, 
or  make  any  communication  to  him." 

"  I  will  not  write  again  to  a  man  who 
insults  my  son — my  Gaspard,  whose  only 
fault  is  that  he  is  nobler  than  other  men. 
I  could  not  do  it  without  telling  him  what 
I  fee),  that  all  the  trouble  is  his  doing,"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Harache.  "I  am  sure 
that  he  tried  to  entrap  my  son  into  marry- 
ing this  penniless  girl  —  penniless  and 
friendless,  he  says,  without  a  relation  in 
the  world.  Having  failed  in  his  scheme, 
he  turns  round  and  maligns  my  boy. 
If  I  write  to  him  I  shall  tell  him  all 
that  1 " 

Monsieur  Meudon  being  a  wise  man 
within  his  limits,  he  did  not  combat  the 
assertions  Madame  Harache  had  evolved 
from  her  prejudices. 

"  You  are  right,  ma  pauvre  amie,"  he 
answered,  courteously.  "  A  mother  could 
not  write  of  her  son's  misfortunes  without 
a  tone  of  bitterness,  which  in  this  case 
would  be  inadvisable.    Leave  this  letter 
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with  me ;  I  will  answer  it.  I  can  speak 
to  this  respectable  monsietr  as  one  man  of 
the  world  to  another.  Besides/'  he  could 
not  refrain  from  adding,  "I  shall  keep 
only  to  facts.  I  shall  express  no  opinion 
as  to  his  acts  or  intentions.  I  always 
avoid  opinions — they  are  highly  dangerous 
things." 

Madame  Harache,  whose  belief  in  Mon- 
sieur Meudon's  wisdom  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  his  failure  to  conquer  Gaspard 
— that  fiasco  being  balanced  by  her  own 
yet  more  disastrous  failure  to  move  Thora 
— agreed  to  entrust  her  friend  with  this 
mitrsion.  She  left  the  letter  with  him, 
and  Monsieur  Mendon  wrote  a  reply  of 
such  a  diplomatic  texture,  couched  in  such 
magnificently  courteous  language,  that  he 
was  delighted  with  it  as  a  piece  of  literature ; 
and  innocent  old  Mr.  Traill,  bewildered  at 
being  described  as  the  morning-star  of 
religion  in  heathen  lands,  and  indignant 
at  ^ing  alluded  to  as  a  priest — *'  does  he 
think  I  am  a  Papist  like  himself  " — came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  French  folk 
wanted  to  do  him  some  farther  injury,  and 
that  their  anxiety  to  learn  where  Gaspard 
and  Thora  had  now  gone,  was  due  to  a 
desire  to  immure  the  latter  in  a  convent, 
convert  her  to  Romanism,  or  do  her  some 
mischief  greater  still,  in  order  to  detach 
her  from  her  lover. 

As  usual,  Monsieur  Meudon's  finesse 
had  been  too  fine.  He  really  was  a  simple 
man,  however  shrewd  he  was  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  never  more  simple  than  when  he 
tried  to  be  subtle. 

He  was  so  delighted  with  his  epistle,  so 
fatigued  in  brain,  too,  with  its  composition, 
that  he  determined  as  a  reward  to  take  it 
himself  to  the  post,  and  smoke  a  cigar  on 
the  way.  It  was  a  pleasant  Sunday  morn- 
ing; Madame  Reyer  and  Sophie  were  at 
church,  and  would  not  be  home  for  some 
time.  Monsieur  Meudon  prolonged  his 
walk  beyond  his  original  intention,  and 
when  he  returned  his  sister  and  daughter 
had  been  at  home  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 

*'  It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  us  to  find 
you  gone  out,"  said  Madame  Reyer.  *'  It 
is  so  rarely  that  you  leave  the  house  before 
the  afternoon  on  Sundays.  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  when  Sophie  said  she  had 
looked  for  you  in  your  cabinet,  and  not 
found  you.*' 

''Did  you  go  into  my  cabinet,  Sophie  9 " 
asked  Monsieur  Meudon,  sharply,  over- 
come by  a  fear  that  he  might  have  left 
Mr.  Traill's  letter  open  on  his  desk,  and 
that  it  might  have  caught  Sophie's  eye. 


With  all  his  lax  views,  Monsieur  Meu- 
don had  a  tender  regard  for  his  daughter's 
innocence,  and  did  not  want  her  to  learn 
the  tragedies  of  life  too  soon. 

''  1  looked  in,  bat  as  I  saw  you  were  not 
there,  I  did  not  go  beyond  the  door," 
answered  Sophie. 

Monsieur  Meudon  felt  relieved ;  but  he 
determined  to  return  the  letter  to  Madame 
Harache  as  soon  as  possible.  When  he 
looked  for  it,  however,  he  could  not  find  it; 
and,  having  searched  his  desk  and  his 
pockets  in  vain,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  must  have,  unthinkingly,  lit  his 
cigar  with  it  and  thrown  the  remainder  in 
the  fire.  He  told  Madame  Harache  that 
he  had  considered  it  advisable  to  destroy 
the  letter,  and,  as  she  accepted  the  state- 
ment without  criticism,  he  concluded  that 
all  further  trouble  was  at  an  end,  and  dis- 
missed Gaspard  from  his  mind  without 
more  than  a  brief  execration  on  his  sta- 
pidity. 

But  that  letter  was  in  Sophie's  hands 
when  she  prepared  to  visit  Thora  in  Hartle- 
pool, and  when  she  put  it  in  her  pocket  it 
was  with  the  feeling  that  in  it  she  had  a 
weapon  which  must  either  crush  her  rival 
or  recoil  fatally  on  herself.  She  had 
suffered  so  much  for  that  letter  I  Her 
nerves  were  good;  her  placidity  was  not 
assumed  if  her  innocence  was ;  thoogh  she 
looked  so  pale  and  fragile,  she  oonld  pass 
unmoved  through  a  crisis  that  would  have 
worn  out  a  stronger-seemiug  woman ;  hat 
the  possession,  the  concealment  of  Mr. 
Traill's  letter  for  six  months  had  t^ied  het  a 
little.  She  had  no  lockfast  place  in  which 
to  place  it;  Madame  Reyer,  independent 
woman  as  she  was,  would  have  been  shocked 
at  her  niece's  claiming  the  right  to  have 
a  private  repository.  She  had  worn  it 
about  her  person  by  day,  and  kept  it 
under  her  pillow  by  night,  and  had  been 
afraid  of  every  unexpected  glance  or  touch 
that  might  betray  its  presence.  She  was 
not  sure  yet  that  it  would  ever  profit  her; 
but  Sophie  Meudon  believed  that  it  was 
always  better  to  have  too  much  ammuni- 
tion than  too  little ;  it  was  time  enough  to 
throw  away  a  weapon  when  its  uselessness 
had  been  proved.  . 

To-day  the  value  of  that  stolen  sheet  of 
note-paper  was  to  be  put  to  the  test 

Thora  had  finished  her  household  work, 
and  was  gazing  listlessly  out  of  her  window 
at  the  glitterbg  sea  and  the  noisy 
urchins  who  were  paddling  at  its  vexg^t 
when  she  saw  the  strange  lady  approaoft 
her    door.      She   had  been  speoulatmg 
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wearily  whether  it  was  worth  while  to  go 
oat  that  afternoon — whether  it  would  be 
better  to  walk  along  the  moor,  and 
looking  at  the  pillars  and  arches  of  rock 
with  the  sea  seething  round  them  even 
when  it  was  calmest,  there  to  dream  of 
Stromness,  and  to  wish  herself  home 
again;  or  to  stay  indoors,  and  brooding 
in  loneliness  over  the  friendly  companion- 
ship of  old  days,  still  wish  herself  back  in 
Stromness.  But  when  she  saw  Sophie 
coming  up  the  steps,  one  moment  of 
cariosity  was  succeeded  by  the  conviction 
that  this  was  one  of  Oaspard's  French 
friends,  and,  therefore,  one  of  her  enemies. 
Mademoiselle  Meudon's  dress  and  air 
betrayed  her  nationality ;  and  Thora  felt 
that  she  was  in  some  way  hostile  to  her. 
Her  first  instinct  was  to  ignore  the  knock 
which,  though  not  loud,  set  all  her  nerves 
on  edge ;  but  she  was  not  a  coward ;  and 
with  the  memory  of  Madame  Harache's 
cruelty  still  stinging  her,  she  determined 
not  to  blanch  before  any  of  these  people 
who  hated  and  slandered  her,  and  twisted 
right  to  wrong  in  order  to  ruin  her. 

It  was  Sophie  who  paled  when  Thora 
opened' the  door  and  stood  before  her,  tall 
and  proud,  and  evidently  angry,  with  a 
smouldering  sullenness  of  anger  which 
Mademoiselle  Mendon  felt  to  be  dangerous. 
The  little  courteous  smile  she  had  worn 
disappeared  from  her  face;  but  with  a 
second  glance  at  Thora  she  tried  to  recover 
herself. 

^'  Poor  Gaspard  1 "  she  said  to  herself. 
"  She  is  beautiful,  it  is  true,  but  cold  and 
ill-tempered.  How  tired  he  niiust  be  of 
her  ! "  Then — for  she  was  no  coward 
either,  and  would  not  yield  without  fight- 
ing— she  said  amiably:   ''You   must   be 

Madame  ,  the  lady  I  have  come  to 

see.  I  am  a  friend  of  Gaspard's,  and  am 
therefore  interested  in  every  one  whom  he 
loves.*' 

As  she  spoke  she  slipped  subtly  over  the 
threshold,  leaving  Thora  no  alternative  but 
to  take  her  into  the  little  parlour  she  her- 
self had  just  left,  if  she  did  not  wish  to 
torn  her  out  of  the  house  by  main  force. 

The  two  women  entered  the  room  and 
then  faced  each  other.  For  a  few  moments 
neither  spoke;  Thora  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  was  never  guilty  of  making  unnecessary 
remarks ;  Sophie  felt  that,  in  the  character 
of  hostess  after  a  fashion,  Thora  should 
take  what  initiative  was  required  after 
her  words  on  the  doorstep.  After  a  second 
or  two  the  silence  became  embarrassing 
— to  Sophie  at  least.    As  for  Thora,  to  one 


who  is,  or  is  held  to  be,  a  criminal,  the 
silence  that  precedes  an  accusation  may  be 
painful  to  the  point  of  agony,  but  it  is  no 
longer  embarrassing. 

At  last,  seeing  that  Thora  would  give 
her  no  opening,  Mademoiselle  Meudon 
made  one  for  herself. 

''You  are  not  courteous;  you  do  not 
bid  Gaspard's  friend  welcome,  Madame — 
or  should  I  say  Mademoiselle  ? "  she  said 
at  last,  with  frank  insolence.  She  had 
not  meant  to  begin  her  attack  thus ;  but 
Thora's  composure  and  evident  enmity 
made  any  other  method  useless  and  un- 
necessary. Now  she  had  begun  with 
this  first  insult,  moreover,  she  rather 
enjoyed  the  situation.  For  the  first  and 
last  time  in  her  life  Sophie  Meudon  had 
an  opportunity  of  being  thoroughly 
natural. 

Thora's  cheeks  flashed  and  paled  again 
as  the  taunt  fell  on  her  ear;  but  she  said 
nothing.  The  words  brought  back  the 
memory  of  Madame  Harache's  visit  to  her 
in  Havre,  and  recalled  something  of  the  old 
faintness  and  horror.  But  she  was  stronger 
and  braver  now,  and  she  knew,  as  she 
thought,  the  worst.  In  France  a  foolish  law 
wronged  her ;  but  here  in  England  she  was 
assured  of  her  rights;  she  could  let  this 
spiteful  woman — she  knew  as  well  as  if 
Sophie  had  told  her,  that  this  girl  had 
wished  herself  to  be  Gaspard's  wife — she 
could  let  her  say  all  that  disappointment 
and  anger  brought  to  her  lips,  and 
then,  as  Gaspard's  British  wife,  standing 
on  British  soil,  command  her  to  leave 
the  house.  So,  for  the  present,  she  did 
not  speak. 

Having  elicited  nothing  to  help  her  in 
her  utterances,  Sophie  went  on  as  her 
temper  directed. 

"  You  do  not  tell  me  how  I  should  ad- 
dress you.  Perhaps  you  are  wise.  We 
can  do  without  titles,  you  and  I.  We 
know  each  other;  or  at  least  we  shall  do 
so  soon.     Do  you  guess  who  I  am  ? " 

Thora  answered  now,  slowly  and  con- 
temptuously : 

**  I  guess  you  to  be  a  woman  who  is  in 
love  with  my  husband." 

Sophie  smiled. 

"  Your  guess  is  correct^  after  a  fashion ; 
but  you  do  not  state  the  matter  rightly.  I 
am  a  woman  who  loves  Gaspard  Harache. 
True  !  More  than  that — I  am  his  future 
wife." 

Thora  replied  at  once ;  but  yet  had  time 
before  she  spoke  for  a  mental  exclamation 
of  wonder  at  herself.      She  felt  neither 
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flhame  nor  hot  anger  at  words  which  ignored 
80  utterly  her  claim  to  Oaspard's  love; 
only  a  cold  contempt  for  this  woman,  who 
had  neither  shame  nor  mercy  in  her.  She 
felt  that  she  could  hold  her  own  against 
mere  insolence,  which  had  not  the  excuse 
Madame  Earache's  anger  had  possessed,  of 
disappointed  mother-prida 

"  Gaspard's  fatore  wife ! ''  she  repeated. 
''It  is  a  pity  to  predict  one's  lot  in 
life  too  long  before  the  event.  I  am  as 
young  as  you,  I  think,  and  every  whit  as 
strong.     You  may  not  outlive  me." 

"  No  need  for  that !  .  I  have  only  to 
outlive  his  love  for  you,  and  that  will  not 
take  long." 

^<  That's  a  boast  It  may  mean  much 
or  little ;  but  I  am  confident  of  my 
husband's  loyalty."  She  wilfully  called 
Gaspard  her  husband,  to  bring  out  the 
disclaimer  from  the  Frenchwoman. 

Sophie  thought  that  she  saw  her  oppor- 
tunity. 

'* Gaspard  is  not  your  husband;  I 
thought  you  knew  that,"  she  said, 
promptly, 

Thora  did  not  quail;  she  even  smiled 
a  littla  "You  are  quoting  the  law  of 
France,  I  suppose,"  she  answered.  ''I 
know  all  that  you  can  say  on  that  point ; 
it  was  made  clear  to  me  six  months  ago. 
Bat  Gaspard  has  left  France,  and  on 
EDglish  soil  our  marriage  holds  good.  I 
am  his  wife  here.  Supposing  he  were 
tired  of  me,  supposing  he  were  to  marry 
you  in  France,  according  to  French  law, 
here,  in  England,  you  would  not  be  his 
wife ;  my  claim  stands  before  yours.  Here, 
at  least,  I — I — am  the  lawful  wife." 

Thora  stood  erect,  with  dilated  eyes 
and  flushed  cheeks,  looking  at  her  rival, 
hating  herself  for  having  stooped  to  such 
a  counter-argument ;  yet  glad  that  she  had 
possessed  a  truthful  defence  to  foil  Sophie's 
malicious  lies. 

But  Sophie  remained  calm,  and  answered 
her.  "You  would  be  right  if  any  mar- 
riage had  ever  taken  place  here,  in  Britain ; 
but  when  there  is  none — what  then  1 " 

"What!"  exclaimed  Thora,  roused  at 
last,  "are  you  so  foolish,  as  well  as  so 
base,  as  to  deny  thati  Happily  it  is  a 
certainty  beyond  your  doubting." 


"  Are  you  mad  1 "  cried  the  other,  with 
a  cruel  light  of  triumph  in  her  eyea 
"You  must  know  that  neither  here  nor 
elsewhere— nowhere  in  the  wide  woild— 
not  even  in  the  village  you  left  to  go 
with  him,  are  you  Gaspard  Harache's 
wife." 

"  You  lie  1 "  gasped  Thora,  moved  be- 
yond even  the  semblance  of  patience. 

"  And  do  your  own  friends  lie )  Doei 
this  lie  9 "  asked  Sophie,  taking  oat  Mr. 
Traill's  letter  and  flinging  it  to  Thora 

Gaspard's  Orcadian  mfe  read  it— read 
the  words  of  bitter  reproach  and  sorrow 
that  had  come  from  the  pen  of  the  old 
man  who  had  loved  her ;  read  his  state- 
ment that  all  the  town  was  ringing  with 
the  disgrace  of  her  flight ;  read  &e  ex- 
planation the  minister  gave  of  the  in- 
validity of  that  Troth  of  Odin  on  which 
she  had  pinned  her  faith.  It  did  not 
matter  that  her  old  guardian  put  all  the 
blame  on  Gaspard.  The  sin  may  be  the 
man's,  but  the  shame  falls  on  the  woman. 
.  Her  brain  reeled ;  for  a  moment  she 
felt  sick  and  blind,  and  her  limbs  seemed 
to  fail  her.  But,  even  now,  the  brave 
Norse  blood  in  her  forbade  her  breidcing 
down  in  presence  of  her  enemy.  Wildly 
enough  there  flashed  across  her  memory 
the  picture  of  the  Vikings'  graveyard  as 
it  looked  on  the  day  she  had  first  met 
Gaspard  there,  and  with  it  came  the  story 
of  the  Vikings  who  had  thrown  themselyes 
into  the  sea,  to  drown  under  the  weight  of 
their  armour,  rather  than  own 
vanquished.  For  one  minute  more 
would  seem  strong. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  she  said,  with 
passionate  bitterness.  "  It  must  have  cost 
you  many  a  sin  to  secure  this,  in  order  to 
have  the  power  to  stab  me  with  a  depth  of 
wrong  I  had  not  guessed  before.  You  have 
the  world  on  your  side ;  I  have  only  Heaven 
on  mine.  But  do  what  you  like ;  bring  me 
to  shame  or  starvation;  corrupt  Gaspard 
as  best  you  can  till  you  own,  first  his  love, 
and  then  his  honour  for  your  prey;  I 
would  not  change  places  with  you  for  all 
the  world.     Leave  my  house."   i 

And  Sophie,  cowed  by  a  sorrow  beyond 
her  comprehension,  frightened  but  not 
ashamed,  turned  and  fled. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  news  of  the  stranded  barque  set 
Sir  Peter  ringing  the  bell  and  ordering  his 
dogcart  to  be  brought  roand  immediately. 
He  was  equipped  and  out  of  the  house  in 
a  little  over  five  minutes.  During  that 
five  minutes,  however,  he  managed  to  get 
through  a  good  deal. 

Madge  wandered  after  him  into  the  hall, 
trying  to  whisper  a  question  as  to  what 
information  he  had  or  had  not  imparted  to 
Count  Palliardini,  for  it  was  of  first  im- 
portance to  her  to  know  on  what  footing 
affairs  stood  now.  But  nol  before  she 
had  time  to  get  her  question  to  her  lips, 
Sir  Peter  was  back  again  in  the  library, 
going  through  a  series  of  polite  apologies 
and  explanations  to  the  Oount. 

"  So  sorry  to  have  to  run  away  like  this ; 
but  I'm  sure  you'll  understand  my  anxiety 
to  be  at  the  scene  of  disaster.  Now,  may 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  you  up  for 
the  mght  1 " 

The  Oount  rose  from  his  chair.  ''I 
would  rather  you  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  dismissing  me,''  he  said.  *'  I  am  anxious 
to  continue  my  journey,  and  if  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  Miss 
Mclvor  is  to  be  found,  and  how  to  get  to 
the  place,  I  will  start  at  once." 

Sir  Peter  waved  his  hand  towards 
Madge,  who  stood  in  the  hall  just  outside 
the  library  door. 

^'Mrs.  Cohen  will  answer  all  your 
questions,  I  am  sure,  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure." 

Then  he  flitted  into  the  hall  again. 


''Madge,  my  dear,"  he  whispered,  ''I 
leave  the  matter  in  your  hands ;  you  will 
know  exactly  what  to  do  for  the  best." 

"What  have  you  told  himl"  asked 
Madge  anxiously. 

*' Nothing,  my  dear,  absolutely  nothing; 
I  have  used  the  utmost  discretion." 

Then  he  was  back  again  in  the  library, 
ringing  the  bell  to  countermand  some 
order  already  transmitted  to  the  stables. 

"  Now,  you  won't  hurry  away ;  you'll 
have  some  refreshment  before  you  go? 
It  seems  so  uncourteous  for  me  to  start 
off  in  this  fashion;  but  I'm  sure  you'll 
understand.  I've  a  big  scheme  in  my 
head " 

This  was  said  to  the  Count. 

"  Ah,  yes  1 " — this  to  the  servant — **  have 
Leah  put  to,  she  gets  along  faster  in  the 
wind  than  Havelock " 

Then  again  to  the  Count. 

'*  A  big  scheme,  yes — I  shall  telegraph 
to  the  Mayor  of  Carstairs  and  some  of 
the  clergy  to  meet  me  this  afternoon^  so- 
that  we  can  at  once  form  a  Vigilance 
Committee  to  watch  this  part  of  the  coast 
while  the  gale  lasts.     Now  I'm  off ! " 

Naturally,  very  little  of  this  information 
was  of  the  slightest  interest  to  the  Count. 
He  slightly  smiled. 

*^Mrs.  Cohen,  you  say,  will  answer  my 
questions  1 "  he  asked. 

But  Sur  Peter  was  now  in  the  hall, 
talking  to  Mrs.  Cohen.  ''Madge,  my 
dear,"  he  was  saying,  "  you  have  before 
you  a  grand  opportunity !  By  the  exer- 
cise of  a  little  tact  and  discretion,  you  may 
succeed  in  effecting  a  vast  amount  of  good. 
You  must  speak  plainly  to  the  Count — The 
cart's  at  the  door  i " — this  to  a  servant  who 
approached  at  that  moment.  "Ah,  by 
the  way,  I  must  get  some  more  telegraph 
forms,"  and  back  into  the  library  he  went, 
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to  provide  himself  with  these  from  one  of 
the  writiDgtables. 

The  Coant  had  another  "  passing  word  " 
from  him. 

It  was: 

"Pm  delighted  to  have  had  this  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  you  in  my  boy 
Lance's  interests — as  I  said  before,  '  give 
and  take '  is  a  golden  rule." 

Madge  started  aghast  Had  he  abso- 
lutely flourished  in  the  face  of  this  man 
thfi  fact  that  Lance  wished  to  figure  as  his 
rival  % 

"  Madge,  my  dear,''  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, hurrying  towards  the  door,  and  stuff- 
ing telegraph  forms  into  his  pocket  as  he 
went  along,  ''  don't  forget  there  lies  before 
you  the  grand  opportunity  of  making  three 
people  very  happy ;  that  is,  of  course,  if 
you  jcan  manage  to  make  the  Count  see 
matters  in  the  right  light.  I've  paved  the 
way  for  you.  Between  ourselves,  I  don't 
think  he's  half  such  a  bad  fellow  as  has 
been  made  out;  but  be  discreet  above 
everything  else — remember  I've  told  him 
nothing.     Now  I'm  off  I " 

Madge  knew  by  experience  that  he  wasn't 
yet! 

He  got  his  foot  on  the  step  of  his  dog- 
cart, then  ran  up  the  ball  steps  in  a  great 
hurry  to  give  an  order  that  blankets  were 
to  be  sent  after  him  in  bundles,  all  that 
could  be  got  together,  as  quickly  as  possible 
— and  brandy — and  rum — also  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Then  Madge  had  another  word  whispered 
into  her  ear :  "  Not  half  such  a  bad  fellow ; 
but  be  discreet,  my  dear.    Now  I'm  off  I " 

And  this  time  he  really  was  <'off."  With 
his  foot  once  more  on  the  step  of  the  dog- 
cart, he  waved  his  hand  to  her;  the  wind 
carried  his  voice  away,  but  she  could  see 
that  his  lips  formed  to  the  words :  <^  Be 
discreet!" 

The  old  gentleman's  anxiety  to  escape 
from  what  threatened  to  be  an  embarrass- 
ing situation  was  easy  enough  to  read,  and, 
at  any  other  time,  Madge  would  have 
laughed  at  it.  The  crisis,  however,  which 
this  anxiety  of  his  compelled  her  to  face 
without  a  moment's  preparation,  was  no 
laughing  matter. 

She  strove  to  collect  her  thoughts.  One 
thing  only  seemed  clear  to  her — that  there 
was  no  use  in  attempting  to  shirk  an  inter- 
view with  Count  Palliardini ;  whatever 
danger  threatened  must  be  met  and  faced, 
alike  in  Lance's  interests  and  in  Miss 
Mclvor's. 

Of  course  the  Count's  one  and  only 


object  in  coming  to  the  house  was  to  dis- 
cover Miss  Mclvor's  hiding-place.  Suppos- 
ing that  she  refused  to  give  him  any 
information  concerning  it,  two  dangers 
seemed  to  threaten;  one  that  he  wonld 
stimulate  the  energies  of  the  police  by 
pressing  the  criminal  charge  against  the 
girl;  the  other  that  he  would  seek  an 
interview  with  Lance,  or  dog  and  follow  his 
footsteps,  and  in  this  way  obtain  the 
information  which  he  sought. 

Now  how  was  she  to  face  two  such 
momentous  difficulties  as  these  t 

She  might  have  studied  this  question  for 
days,  and  not  have  arrived  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusion  on  the  matter.  To 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  satisfactory  or 
otherwise  in  a  mere  flash  of  thought  was 
an  impossibility.  She  could  only  hope  that 
as  she  met  or  parried  the  inevitable  ques- 
tions, her  good  angel  might  whisper  a 
timely  suggestion  in  her  ear. 

She  went  back  to  the  library  to  find  the 
Count  standing  in  the  window  recess, 
looking  after  Sir  Peter's  vanishing  dog- 
cart. 

^'  Is  he  always  like  this )  "  he  queried,  a 
little  contemptuously  Madge  thought. 

To  gain  time  for  herself,  she  b^an  a 
series  of  apologies  for  Sir  Peter's  sudden 
departure. 

''It  is  an  amazing  benevolence,"  he 
answered,  the  contemptuousness  of  his 
manner  becoming  even  more  pronounced. 
''A  few  fishermen,  more  or  less  I  A  few 
more  or  less  of  the  canaille  to  annoy 
and  get  in  one's  way!  What  does  it 
matter)" 

The  words  unpleasantly  recalled  the 
story  of  the  boy  Giovanni's  death. 

He  gave  her  no  time,  however,  to  ex> 
press  her  indignation,  but  went  straight  to 
the  object  of  his  visit 

''Sir  Peter  has  referred  me  to  you, 
madame,  for  an  answer  to  my  enquiries 
respecting  Miss  Mclvor  9 " 

Madge  seated  herself  in  the  window 
recess^  thereby  turning  her  back  to  the 
light.  He  took  a  chair  facing  her,  the  full 
light  falling  upon  his  handsome,  well-cut 
features,  and  bold,  black  eyes. 

He  went  on : 

"Miss  Mclvor,  I  believe,  was  staying 
some  little  time  in  this  house.  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  where  she  is  at 
the  present  moment  f  " 

Madge  felt  that  she  must  speak. 

"  I  scarcely  think  I  am  justified  in  doing 
so,"  she  answered)  slowly. 

The  Count  smiled,  and  looked  hand- 
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flomer  than  ever.  His  smOe,  however,  was 
not  a  genial  one;  bat  was  caused  by 
the  thought  at  how  great  a  disadvantage 
these  Englishwomen  were  whose  con- 
sciences would  not  let  them  tell  lies.  Now, 
an  Italian  woman,  if  she  had  not  felt  in- 
clined to  answer  his  questions,  would  have 
vowed  readily  enough  that  she  knew  no- 
thing whatever  on  the  matter. 

Bat  he  said  only  : 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
why  you  hesitate  to  give  me  this  yoaug 
lady's  address  % " 

And  Madge  answered  slowly,  as  before : 

*<  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  justified  in 
doing  even  that." 

For  a  moment  he  let  his  black  eyes  rest 
full  on  her  face. 

^*  She  is  not  so  much  like  Marietta  as  I 
fancied,  about  the  eyes,"  he  thought  to 
himself.  <*  She  is  lovelorn ;  yes,  but  she 
Is  something  else  beside.  Ah,  it  is  that 
stupid  thing  called  conscience  which  makes 
her  unlike  Marietta.  Marietta  knew 
nothing  about  that.'' 

Again  he  smiled  and  said  lightly : 

"You  have  scruples!  Ah!  English- 
women are  always  scrapulous — it  is  their 
charm.  But  to  whom  shall  I  go  if  you 
will  not  answer  my  question  1  Sir  Peter 
has  departed;  the  Signer  Lance  is  not 
hera  Shall  I  wait  till  the  Signor  Lance 
comes  back,  and  put  my  question  to  him)" 

And  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  those 
words,  ''the  Signor  Lance/'  told  Madge 
that  her  worst  fears  were  realised,  and 
that  Sir  Peter  had  surpassed  himself  in 
indiscretion. 

In  addition,  it  sounded  a  note  of  alarm. 
Lance,  most  probably,  was  at  that  very 
moment  on  his  way  back  to  Upton.  At 
any  cost,  a  meeting  between  the  two  men 
must  be  prevented,  or  at  least  deferred. 

She  answered  calmly,  although  she 
felt  that  her  face  betrayed  her. 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  Mr.  Clive.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  would  feel  any  more 
inclined  than  I  do  to  answer  your 
question." 

But,  so  soon  as  she  had  said  the  words, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  there  was  in  them 
an  undemote  of  defiance  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  was  scarcely  prudent  So 
she  added,  in  a  more  conciliatory  tone : 

''  Tou  will  understand,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  fact  of  a  person  staying  in  one's  house, 
and  eating  at  one's  table,  lays  obligations 
of  friendship  upon  one." 

<*Ab,  you  and  Miss  Mclvor  were  the 
greatest  of  friends  while  she  stayed  in 


your  house,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  which,  to 
Madge's  fancy,  bordered  on  the  insolent. 

She  flushed  scarlet  What  did  he,  or 
did  he  not  know)  Had  Sir  Peter 
revealed  her  feelings  as  well  as  Lance's 
towards  Miss  Mclvor ) 

'*I  did  not  say  that,"  she  cried  in- 
dignantly. Then  she  broke  ofif  abruptly, 
fearing  where  her  candour  might  lead 
her. 

She  took  a  moment  or  two  to  recover 
herself. 

«  Why  should  I  say  anything  at  all ) " 
she  began,  and  stopped  herself  again, 
feeling  as  one  might  feel  on  boggy  ground, 
when  every  step  lands  one  farther  in  the 
mire. 

<<  Why  should  you,  indeed,"  he  answered, 
calmly ;  "  and  why  should  I  ask  questions 
which  make  you  speak  against  your  will, 
when  I  can  so  easily  get  them  answered  in 
another  quarter  f " 

Madge  guessed  in  a  moment  which  was 
that  other  quarter. 

"  You  would  not — could  not  surely — " 
she  began. 

*'I  would — I  could  surely,"  he  answered, 
"  apply  to  the  police  for  information  I  want, 
if  I  could  procure  i&  from  no  other  quarter. 
Your  English  police  are  immaculate.  I 
should  simply  say  to  them :  '  This  young 
lady,  whom  you  have  traced  for  me  so  far, 
once  attempted  to  take  my  life  by  poison,' 
and,  before  a  week  was  over  my  head,  her 
hiding-place  would  be  found  out." 

Madge  rose  to  her  feet  impetuously. 
The  words  she  hai  dreaded  to  hear  were 
spoken  now. 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  she  cried.  "  I 
do  not  believe  there  lives  a  man  who  would 
— could — act  in  so  despicable  a  manner  I " 

He  rose  also  and  bowed  low.  "  Madame," 
he  said,  ''you  see  that  man  before  you 
now ! " 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke ;  they  simply 
stood  facing  each  other. 

Madge,  with  her  weakened  health,  her 
want  of  confidence  in  her  own  powers  of 
persuasion  or  argument,  dreaded  to  open 
her  lips ;  the  words,  *'  It  would  be  cruel — 
atrociously  cruel!"  escaped  her  against 
her  will 

He  bowed  again.  ''I  do  not  contradict 
you,  madame ;  do  you  not  know  that  men 
are  often  cruel — •  atrociously  cruel ' — to  the 
women  they  love  1  They  will  kill  a  woman 
rather  than  let  a  rival  win  her." 

And,  as  he  said  this,  his  dark  eyes  flashed 
with  an  evil  light,  which  made  her  once 
more  look  at  his  slender  white  hand,  and 
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say  to  herself :  *'  It  ought  to  be  red — red 
as  the  blood  it  has  shed.'' 

The  Count  suddenly  changed  his  tone  to 
his  former  courtly  suavity. 

"  Why  do  I  tell  you  this  t "  he  said,  softly. 
'*Why  do  I  distress  a  tender-hearted 
Englishnroman  with  stories  of  what  men 
can,  or  ^cannot  do,  when  they  love  or 
hate?  Let  us  sit  down,  maidame,  and 
talk  this  matter  over.  This  young  lady  is 
a  friend  of  yours  1 " 

The  sudden,  upward  look  which  Madge 

Save  him  might  have  been  taken  to  express 
issent,  but  her  lips  said  nothing, 

''  Well,  at  least,"  he  went  on,  "  she  is 
a  friend  of  a  friend  of  yours  1 "  Here  to 
Madge's  fancy  his  insolence  in  suavity 
surpassed  his  former  unmasked  insolence. 

"And,  being  a  friend  of  this  friend  of 
yours,  you  wish  her  well,"  he  continued. 
"Now  tell  me,  do  you  not  think  the 
young  lady  would  be  happier  in  Corsica, 
in  her  own  home,  among  her  own  people, 
than  among  strangers  in  a  foreign  land 
hiding  in  terror  from  your  police  1  Sit 
down,  madame,  sit  down  and  let  us  talk 
the  matter  over ! " 

But  Madge  would  not  sit  down.  She 
stood  leaning  her  elbow  against  the  window 
recess,  looking  far  away  over  the  Castle 
grounds  and  the  valley  beyond,  to  the  road 
along  which  Lance  would  come  riding  on 
his  way  home. 

Suddenly  she  turned  and  faced  the 
Count  with  the  question  : 

"  Why  must  it  be  one  thing  or  the 
other  1  Why  will  you  pursue  her  in  this 
way )  Why  will  you  not  let  her  alone  to 
live  in  England,  or  in  Corsica,  as  she 
pleases  1 " 

He  laughed  a  low,  scornful  laugL 

**  Ask  the  rivers  why  they  flow  to  the 
sea ;  ask  the  sea  why  it  follows  the  moon," 
he  answered,  '*  before  you  ask  a  man,  who 
loves,  why  he  follows  the  woman  he  means 
to  get  possession  of."  Here  he  broke  off 
a  moment,  then  added,  with  a  sudden, 
furious  energy :  "  I  tell  you,  madame,  if 
that  girl  Etelka  were  shut  up  in  the  heart 
of  the  earth,  I  would  dig  her  out  of  it, 
although  I  had  nothing  but  these  hands  to 
do  it  with ! "  Here  he  extended  towards 
her  his  slender,  white  bands.  ''And  I  tell 
you,  moreover'* — here  his  voice  lost  its 
fury,  and  fell  to  a  low,  sullen,  resolute 
tone,  that  held  even  more  of  menace  in 
it — "  I  tell  you  that  if  I  were  lyin^  on  my 
deathbed,  and  I  felt  that  that  girl  were 
slipping  away  from  my  grasp,  I  would 
take  a  knife  and  shed  her  blood,  drop  hj 


drop,  rather  than  let  another  man  win 
her." 

All  the  lazy  effeminacy,  which  Sir  Peter 
had  fancied  he  had  detected  in  the  man, 
had  disappeared  now.  His  eyes  flashed^ 
he  set  his  teeth  over  his  last  word.  Madge, 
as  she  stood  silently  facing  him,  took  the 
measure  of  a  man  relentless,  cmel,  and  of 
iron  purpose,  and  said  to  herself  that  he 
might  well  figure  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  forlorn  girl's  pursuing  destiny.  Her 
indignation  would  find  voice  for  itself: 

''You  call  that  lovel"  she  cried.  "A 
selfish,  cruel  passion,  that  would  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  desire  of  possession  1 " 

He  bowed  low. 

"  In  England  you  may  call  it  by  another 
name ;  but,  believe  me,  in  Italy  it  is  what 
is  known  by  the  name  of  love  1" 

"  And  you  think  that  such  love  as  that 
would  bring  happiness  to  you — to  Miss 
Mclvor  f "  she  queried  impetuously. 

He  eyed  her  keenly  for  a  moment.  Then 
a  slight  smile  curled  his  lip,  and  he  met 
her  question  with  another : 

"  Tell  me,  madame,  are  you  very  much  in- 
terested in  procuring  happiness  for  Etelka, 
or  is  it  the  happiness  of  the  Signer  Lance 
you  are  thinking  of,  that  you  thus  refuse 
to  tell  me  where  my  affianced  wife  is  to  be 
found  I " 

Madge  was  staggered  by  this  directly 
personal  appeal;  also,  she  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  admit  his  right  to  make  it. 

"  I  decline  to  answer  that  question,"  she 
replied  coldly. 

He  was  in  no  way  disconcerted. 

"  If  you  wish  the  Signer  Lance  to  marry 
Etelka,"  he  went  on,  "  no  doubt  you  do 
well  to  keep  her  hiding-place  a  secret  from 
me.  But  supposing  " — here  his  voice  sank 
to  an  insinuating  tone — "  that  you  did  not 
wish  the  Signer  Lance  to  marry  my  af- 
fianced wife,  all  you  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  tell  me  where  she  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  Signer  Lance  would  never 
hear  of  her  more." 

He  said  the  last  words  with  a  slow 
emphasis. 

Madge  felt  as  if  the  pulses  of  her  heart 
for  a  moment  ceased  beating.  So,  then, 
she  was  to  be  called  upon  to  fight  all  over 
again  the  battle  which  had  nearly  cost  her 
her  life  and  Lance  his  happiness. 

The  continued  gaze  of  his  bold,  black 
eyes  became  insupportable.  She  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  shutting  it  out ; 
shutting  out  everything,  in  fact,  except  the 
voice  of  her  own  heart,  which  seemed  to 
tell  once  more  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
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story  of  her  shattered  hopes  and  deathless 
love. 

It  seemed  as  if  he  read  the  turmoil  of 
her  thoughts.    He  went  on  mercilessly : 

''But  of  course,  since  yon  wish  the 
Signer  Lance  to  marry  her — my  affianced 
wife— you  will  not  do  this.  No,  you  say 
to  yourself^  'the  Signer  Lance  is  my 
friend,  I  will  do  my  best  to  give  him  the 
wish  of  his  heart.' " 

He  broke  off  for  a  moment,  then  added 
contemptuously : 

"  Ah,  these  cold-blooded  fools  of  English- 
men, who  will  marry  with  the  hot-blooded 
daughters  of  the  South !  Let  them  catch  a 
wild  bird  on  the  wing,  and  make  it  what 
they  call  '  respectable '  before  they  try  to 
tame  a  Oorsican  girl  with  a  wedding-ring ! '' 

Madge  felt  as  if  she  must  go  down  on 
her  knees,  and  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
evil  Was  this  Count  Palliardini  speaking ) 
she  wondered.  In  very  truth  she  could 
have  believed  that  that  poor,  reckless, 
passionate  Madge,  who  had  loved  and 
hated  so  desperately,  had  suddenly  taken 
separate  bodily  form,  and  stood  whispering 
her  evil  suggestions  with  the  Count's  voice. 

She  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  eyes. 
In  the  brief  moment  that  she  had  hidden 
them,  she  had  fought  as  mighty  a  battle 
with  her  own  heart  as  ever  saint  had 
fought  in  cloistered  cell 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

"  I  have  given  you  my  answer,"  she  said 
slowly,  decisively.  "I  cannot — will  not 
give  you  the  information  you  ask  for." 

He  bowed  low. 

"Then  I  must  seek  it  elsewhere,"  he 
said.  "If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  ring 
your  bell  and  have  that  thing — 'Fly'  do 
you  call  it  1 — which  carried  me  here  from 
your  station,  brought  to  the  door." 

Madge  laid  her  hand  impetuously  on  his 
arm. 

"  Oh,  why — ^why  will  you  do  this,"  she 
cried,  passionately,  "  why  are  you  so  hard- 
hearted and  cruel  1  If  you  hunt  her  down 
in  this  way,  persecute  her,  make  her  miser- 
able for  life,  you  will  be  none  the  better 
for  it ;  it  won't  bring  happiness  to  you." 

The  look  in  his  cruel,  relentless  eyes,  had 
convinced  her  that  the  only  plea  Ukely  to 
prevail  with  him  must  be  based  upon 
purely  personal,  selfish  grounds. 

"  Madame,"  he  answered,  again  bowing 
low,  "I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you 
good-morning.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I 
will  continue  my  journey  at  once.  I  will 
prefer  to  discuss  my  chances  of  happiness 
with  the  Signer  Lance." 


A  SKETCHER'S  NOTES. 


A  GREAT  authority  affirms  that  the  love 
of  the  pictures  que  is  not  more  than  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  that,  till  its  birth, 
men  were  unconscious  of  natural  beauty, 
or  at  least  unmoved  thereby.  Buckle  refers 
the  slow  progress  of  civilisation,  in  coun- 
tries where  nature  wears  her  grandest  fea- 
tures, to  the  servile  terror  they  inspired. 
We  see  a  wonderful  and  widespread  change 
in  all  this.  Now,  crowds  of  enthusiasts 
flock  to  every  beautiful  spot,  many  possibly 
with  little  intelligent  appreciation  of  what 
they  see,  but  with  pleasure  enough,  at 
any  rate,  to  draw  them  thither.  Nature 
is  now  being  questioned  with  persistent 
keenness  from  her  highest  pinnacle  to  her 
lowest  deeps,  and  generally  with  the  reward 
of  success.  As  is  very  natural,  those  who 
see  wonderful  or  beautiful  things  wish  to 
prolong,  and  at  will  to  revive  the  pleasur- 
able sensations  they  give.  Both  science 
and  art  are  in  an  amicable  league  to  render 
this  practicable,  and  any  one  ordinarily 
deft-handed  can  secure  and  carry  home 
accurate  impressions  of  what  he  sees. 
Photographers  at  every  turn  are  setting 
up  their  cameras  and  taking  dry-plate  im- 
pressions to  be  developed  on  reaching 
home;  and  the  process  is  so  facilitated  by 
portable  apparatus,  that  there  is  no  wonder 
its  devotees  multiply  and  are  grown  practi- 
cally ubiquitous. 

But  the  sketcher  carries  the  palm  against 
all  comers ;  and,  if  he  is  only  moderately 
skilful,  photographers  are  out  of  court  alto- 
getherwhen  his  work  appears.  Not  only'does 
he  add  colour  to  the  picture — an  immeasur- 
able gain — but  he  has  all  the  resources 
of  selection,  of  effect,  and  of  atmosphere  at 
command.  Whilst  the  photographer  must 
take  everything  as  it  stands,  be  it  good  or 
bad,  the  artist  ignores  all  that  is  objection- 
able, paints  only  what  is  essential  or  pleas- 
ing, and,  above  all,  calls  to  his  aid  all  atmos- 
pheric influences,  all  the  blendings  and 
oppositions  of  light  and  shadow — the  secret 
of  picturesque  treatment.  Of  course  such 
sketching  is  difficult ;  no  one  knows  how 
difficult  till  he  has  tried  a  hundred  times, 
and,  failing  but  trying  once  more,  succeeds  at 
last  to  his  infinite  delight  and  ample  reward. 

One  morning,  on  my  way  to  my  sketch- 
ing ground,  I  encountered  a  very  pleasant- 
looung  gentleman,  who  was  bent  on  a  chat, 
and,  as  I  was  accoutred  for  a  day's  painting, 
the  talk  naturally  flowed  in  that  direction. 

"Turner  was  an  old  friend  of  mine," 
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said  my  interlocutor,  *'  and  one  day,  as  my 
niece,  who  is  an  ardent  sketcher,  had  got 
into  what  artists  call  a  mess  with  her 
drawing,  and  vainly  struggled  to  get  oat 
of  it,  I  said,  '  My  dear,  Tamer's  annaal 
present  of  game  is  dae ;  John  shall  drive 
yoa  over  to  his  house,  and  you  shall  ask 
him  to  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty.' 
'Ah,  madam,'  said  Turner,  on  the  case 
being  pat  to  him,  <  I  see,  you  want  to  get 
at  my  secret.  WeU,  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is— it's  d— d  hard  work ! ' " 

My  first  serious  attempts  at  sketching 
were  made  at  the  then  headquarters  of  pain- 
ters, Bettws-y-Coed.  ''But  ah, for  the  change 
'twizt  now  and  then  I " — in  those  days  the 
'*  Oak  Inn,"  our  headquarters,  was  a  little 
roadside  public,  with  one  original  sitting- 
room,  to  which  a  second  had  been  added  for 
the  special  use  of  the  artists,  who,  follow- 
ing David  Cox,  began  to  visit  the  place  in 
numbers.  This  inner  room  was  called  the 
artists'  room,  and  was  kept  strictly  for 
their  use,  any  daring  interloper  being 
speedily  warned  off. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  at  once 
made  free  of  the  craft ;  was  most  kindly 
aided  in  all  my  difficulties ;  was  initiated 
into  all  sketching  mysteries ;  and  my  work 
was  patiently  and  generously  examined 
and  advised  on;  indeed,  I  ''got  on" 
capitally  with  my  artist  friends,  and  found 
great  encouragement  in  my  work.  But 
Bettws  then,  redolent  as  it  was  of  David 
Cox,  and  sparsely  visited,  except  by  artists, 
was  certainly  a  very  different  place  from 
what  it  has  since  become.  The  original 
"  David  Cox  "  sign  then  swung  over  the 
humble  entrance  of  the  inn;  his  cartoon 
of  Catherine  Douglas  ornamented  the 
artists'  room  wall ;  the  chimney-piece  was 
decorated  by  other  hands — ^Pettit's  princi- 
pally, I  fancy;  even  the  cars  of  the  inn 
had  the  royal  oak  painted  on  them  by  the 
latter  artist,  who,  by  a  few  clever  strokes 
of  colour,  had  also  transmuted  a  stone  in 
the  river  by  the  bridge  into  a  dolphin. 
The  Lledwr  had  fish  in  it  in  those  days, 
and  our  table  was  plentifully  supplied  with 
salmon  daily  therefrom,  and  from  the 
inn's  own  siJmon-trap.  Of  course,  every- 
thing was  done  in  homely  style;  but  it  was 
thoroughly  comfortable,  and  as  the  charge 
for  artbts  was  a  guinea  a  week,  we  came 
off  very  well  Those  of  the  men.  who 
worked  near  home  came  in  to  a  midday 
dinner,  to  which  they  were  summoned  by 
the  blowing  of  a  big  conch  at  the  inn  door. 
One  of  the  most  popular  home  subjects, 
for  the  newly  -  arrived  sketchers,  was  a 


little  stone  structure  devoted  to  spin- 
ning Welsh  wool.  It  stood  some  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  inn  door,  its 
power  WHS  supplied  by  a  water  -  wheel, 
and  it  was  called  Jervis's  MilL  The  scene 
was  at  its  best  when  the  wheel,  in 
motion,  threw  its  spray  all  round,  a  fact 
WeU  known  to  ''Old  Jervis,"  with  his 
keen  eye  for  approaching  sketchers,  who 
always  found  the  water-wheel  splashing 
away  on  their  approach,  and  continuing 
until  they  had  commenced  operations.  It 
then  had  an  invariable  tendency  to  stop, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  sixpence  was  the 
lowest  motive  power  to  set  it  going  again. 

I  had  an  introduction  to  that  much- 
respected  artist,  Bond,  who  was  just  then 
building  his  house  overlooking  the  Conway, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  Lledwr  valley.  Few  painted  Welsh 
cottages  so  characteristically  as  this  aUe 
artist,  to  whose  kindness  I  was  much 
indebted.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find,  in  the 
collection  of  a  Cheshire  magnate,  a  really 
very  beautiful  coast  scene  with  shipping 
full  of  the  richest  colour,  and  every  way  a 
most  charming  picture,  from  the  easel  of 
my  old  friend  Bond.  Near  this  picture 
were  hanging  two  other  reminders  of  those 
times  and  men,  in  the  form  of  two  lovely 
birch-wood  scenes  by  Du  Yal,  then  a  very 
dignified  visitor  to  Bettws. 

The  "  Conway  Falls  Inn,"  a  little  farther 
up  the  Holyhead  Bead  than  Bond's  house, 
was  then  an  important  hostel,  almost  on 
an  equality  with  the  "  Oak."  Its  artists' 
room  was  also  gaily  decorated  by  resident 
men,  who  thus  beguiled  wet  days,  ciays  by 
no  means  infrequent  there ;  indeed,  I  con- 
clude abundance  of  rain  contributes  largely 
to  the  picturesque  in  these  quarters. 

Pettit  had  just  then  painted  a  large 
view  of  Foss  Novin — now  christened  the 
Fairy  Glen — done  under  moonlight  effects 
and  peopled  with  fairies,  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  new  name  of  that  wonder- 
ful place.  Of  course,  like  all  young  painters, 
I  must  try  my  hand  at  this  most  difficult 
of  subjects,  and  I,  too,  painted  Foss  Novin ; 
indeed,  I  did  it  twice — once  in  oil  and  once 
in  water  colour — taking  a  fortnight  to  each, 
intent  on  detail  and  finish. 

This  wonderful  ravine  was  difficult  of 
access  in  those  days.  One  could  only 
descend  its  precipitous  sides  by  seizing  the 
young  trees  and  swinging  one's  self  down 
from  point  to  pointy  and  even  that  would 
have  seemed  impossible  had  not  Bond  first 
showed  me  the  way.    And  this  joomey 
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had  to  be  accomplished  at  tmce,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  get  one's  traps  down  at  a 
single  trip. 

The  wonderfal  tumble  and  harly-bnrly 
of  rocks  upwards  from  Foss  Novin,  pass- 
ing the  Conway  Falls  and  approaching 
Pandy  Mill,  is  said  to  be  unparialleled  in 
Europe  for  wildnees  and  rugged  giandeur. 
The  scene  is  too  difficult  of  approach  for 
many  to  see  it^  and,  as  for  painting  there, 
that  is  a  very  serious  matter. 

I  remember  Pettit  mysteriously  wending 
his  way  thilherward  day  after  day  for 
weeks,  and  nobody  could  make  out  what 
he  was  doing.  At  last  the  murder  was 
out,  and  he  brought  home  a  grand  picture, 
some  five  feet  long,  of  a  scene  surpassingly 
wild  and  striking.  He  then  made  his  con- 
fession. He  had  clambered  down  the 
boughs  and  trunk  of  an  oak,  to  an  other- 
wise inaccessible  spot  in  this  wild  region,  let 
down  his  unmounted  canvas  and  separate 
stretcher  by  a  rope,  put  them  together  on 
the  spot,  and  daily  went  to  his  work  in  this 
fashion — of  course  necessarily  leaving  his 
picture  on  the  ground — and  so  plodding  on 
till  it  was  completa  He  then  had  to  take 
the  canvas  off  the  stretcher  again,  once  more' 
make  a  roll  of  it,  hoist  it  up  by  his  rope,  re- 
mount it,  and  carry  it  off — ^reaily  a  feat  new 
to  painting  from  Nature.  The  transaction 
threw  the  whole  community  into  a  ferment, 
and  was  the  absorbing  theme  of  wonder 
and  conversation  for  days  thereafter. 

Every  Bettws  visitor  knows  how  suddenly 
the  *  waters  of  the  Llugwy  rise  after  a 
storm  on  Moel  Siabod,  or  in  the  Gapel 
Oarig  valley,  and  I  remember  a  great  sensa- 
tion at  the  village  bridge  being  caused  in 
this  way.  The  bare  rocks  under  and  below 
the  bridge  are  a  favourite  sketching  ground, 
especially  in  wet  weather,  as  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  is  generally  dry,  and 
affords  capital  views  both  up  and  down 
stream.  The  river,  whennot  in  flood,  is  easily 
crossed  above  bridge  by  stepping  over  the 
deep,  narrow  chasm  formed  by  the  shelving 
rocks  in  which  the  stream  is  ordinarily 
confined.  A  painting  party  were  busy  on 
this  mid-stream  site,  and,  absorbed  in  their 
worky  did  not  notice  the  rapid  rise  of  the 
waters  till  it  was  too  late  to  recross  the 
pent-up  water,  now  become  a  raging  flood. 
A  sudden  cry  was  raised,  the  vill^ers  were 
alarmed,  ladders  were  hoisted  over  the 
parapets  of  the  bridge  to  the  rocks  below 
and  the  impeiiUed  painters  happily  emerged 
just  in  the  nick  of  tima  A  few  moments 
more,  and  all  would  have  been  inevitably 
swept  away 


On  another  occasion  I  remember  a  youog 
enthusiast  was  painting  on  a  gravel  bank 
in    mid    river    near    Jervis's    mill,    and, 
absorbed  in  his  work,  took  no  note  of  the 
rise  of  the  stream.     He  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  situation,  but  too  late  to  do  more 
than  rush  through  the  rising  waters  to 
land,  leaving  his  picture  to  be  carried  away, 
whither  no  one  ever  knew.     Hereby  hangs 
a  singular  story.    The  hero  of  the  above 
incident  was  a  near-sighted  and  very  youDg 
man,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  in  a  mid- 
land town,  who  was  bitten  by  a  love  for 
Art,    and  inclined   to  make  it  his    pro- 
fession.    He  was  also  an  expert  musician, 
and  enlivened  our  evenings  by  his  pleasant 
songs  and  clever  pianoforte  playing.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  I  was  staying  at  the  "  Belle 
Yue  "  at  Trefriw,  on  my  summer  sketching 
holiday,  when  two  strangers  joined   our 
eveniog  party,  and  contributed  very  much  to 
our  enjoyment  by  their  unusually  excellent 
music.     In  the  morning  I  noticed  that  they 
were  off  early  sketchiDg.  Qaite  by  accident 
I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  chief  musician, 
now  a  bearded  man  in  middle  life,  was  the 
identical  student  who  so  many  years  before 
had  lost  his  picture  in  the  flood  by  Jervis's 
mill.    The  father  died  not  long  after  this 
loss  in  the  river,  and  this,  his  only  sod, 
wisely  determined  to  keep  on  the  business 
as  his  chief  calling,  and  paint  for  amusement. 
He  amassed  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  then 
enjoyed  and  adorned  his  leisure  by  his 
practice  of  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and 
music  to  his  heart's  content. 

But  the  presiding  genius  of  the  ''  Oak  " 
had  capacity;  its  visitors  increased;  and 
ere  long  the  little  roadside  inn  had  an  im- 
portant addition  made  to  it,  and  became,  as 
its  new  importance  demanded,  the  *'  Boyal 
Oak  Hotel."  Resident  artists  still  made  it 
their  home  through  the  year,  and  the 
summer  sketchers  came  again  when  the 
fine  weather  invited  them ;  but  the  tourists 
now  far  outnumbered  and  outweighed 
them,  and  they  had  to  take  the  second 
place  in  official  regard.  Again  the  place 
was  enlarged  and  remodelled,  and  the 
coffee-room  dinner  was  thereafter  only 
accessible  in  a  dress-coat,  whilst  the 
original  guinea  a  week  would  not  cover 
more  than  a  day.  Meantime  the  genius 
of  the  place  had  grown  into  an  important 
and  wealthy  personage,  and  retired  to 
CDJoy  well-earned  repose  and  dignity  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  **  OdAi "  knows  me 
and  my  kind  no  more. 

Dolwydeilan,  the  station  next  higher  up 
the    Lledwr  valley,  with  a  modest  and 
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(omf  OX  table  hotel,  is  even  richer  in  pictu- 
resque material  than  Bettwa  itself.  Here 
river,  wood,  rcckc>,  monntain,  castle,  and 
moor,  o£fer  variety  enough  for  every  taste, 
all  within  easy  reach,  in  exhanstless  variety. 

Festiniog  above,  with  its  matchless  river 
scenery,  is  within  a  few  minutes  by  rail,  as 
is  Bettws  below,  whilst  Bethgellert  is  acces- 
sible to  the  west  on  foot,  and  Capel  Gurig 
to  the  north-east,  Siabod  serving  as  a  grand 
background  to  the  scene  from  many  a 
beautiful  point  of  view.  Then,  only  an 
easy  walk  below  Bettws,  still  on  the 
Conway,  lies  Trefriw,  again  a  lovely  centre 
for  the  sketcher,  with  a  comfortable  hotel, 
the  "Belle  Yue."  The  Conway  here  is 
cxhaustlessly  picturesque,  but  occasionally 
alarmiogly  wild  and  overwhelming ;  in  a 
few  hours  changing  the  rich  valley  into  a 
roaring  sea.  The  little  quay  here,  the  goal 
of  the  Conway  steamer,  and  the  port  for 
two  or  three  coasters,  had  a  strange  experi- 
ence a  few  years  ago  during  one  of  these 
sudden  floods.  One  of  the  accustomed 
coasters  was  at  anchor  by  the  quay  wall, 
lying  some  twenty  feet  below,  when  the 
Etorm  waters  began  to  come  down  about 
four  o'clock  on  the  summer  afternoon.  The 
farmers  ran  excitedly  to  drive  their  cattle 
home  out  of  the  meadows  before  they  were 
swept  off  by  the  flood.  Soon  all  the  valley 
was  covered,  tbe  hedges  disappeared,  and 
still  the  waters  ro&e  as  the  gloomiest  of 
nights  cloEod  in.  In  the  morning  the 
waters  had  gone  down  almost  to  their 
accustomed  level,  but  the  little  coaster  had 
been  lifted  over  the  quay  wall,  half  on  the 
land  and  half  hanging  over  the  water, 
though  twenty  feet  above  it.  There  proved 
no  way  of  getting  the  vessel  off  again 
except  by  building  launching  ways  and 
floating  her  as  a  new  ship,  which  was  done. 
That,  however,  was  Trefriw  in  her  heroic 
mood ;  she  isgenerally  very  gentle  and  bland. 

The  popular  features  here  are  Lake 
Oerionetb,  two  miles  up  the  mountain  to 
the  south-west,  and  Lljn  Crafnant,  still 
higher  up  the  mountain  and  more  to  the 
west,  depicted  on  the  wall  before  me  as  I 
write  by  a  fortnight's  work  on  the  spot 
The  Crafnant  river,  which  brings  down  the 
waters  of  both  these  lakes  to  the  Conway^ 
is  the  most  picturesque  of  streams,  and 
abounds  with  falls,  those  in  and  just  above 
the  village  being  very  fine  and  having 
marked  features. 

The  road  to  Conway  from  Trefriw  possesses 
inexhaustible  material  for  the  sketcher,  but 
it  is  possible  here  only  to  note  its  most 
remarkable  features.     Two  miles  down  is 
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Dolgarrog  mill,  a  favourite  subject  with 
Miiller.  The  stream  the  now  unused  mill 
is  built  on,  is  the  overflow  from  Llyn 
Cwlyd,  a  very  wild  and  rather  inaccessible 
piece  of  water,  with  rocks  too  precipitous 
even  for  mountain  sheep,  and  mcstlj  pas- 
tured by  Welsh  ponies.  My  presentment 
of  this  mill,  made  famous  by  Miiller,  haogs 
on  the  wall  near  my  present  seat. 

A  mile  and  a  half  further  is  the  grander 
stream.  Forth  Lwyd,  the  outflow  of  Lip 
Eigian,  which  for  vast  mossy  boulders  is 
very  remarkable,  and  to  me*  memoraUe, 
as  the  scene  of  my  largest  outdoor  effort 
which  was  done  mostly  under  an  umbrella^ 
as  it  rained  the  greater  part  of  the  time- 
indeed  one  portion  of  the  work  had  to 
be  covered  by  a  macintosh  sheet  to 
prevent  it  being  rained  out,  whilst  the 
other  was  progressing.  This  work  forms 
my  principal  mural  decoration,  and  shows 
no  mark  of  the  hazards  of  its  birth. 
Indeed,  these  little  difliculties  are  tiie 
sketcher's  accidents  which  test  his  ingennity 
and  perseverance,  and  give  zest  to  his  work. 

Next  in  order  comes  Talybont,  with  a 
considerable  local  colony  of  artists,  their 
doyen  Mr.  Peter  Ghent,  who  has  been 
painting  here  for  a  good  number  of  years, 
and  still  finds  novel  scenes  and  effects,  as 
the  Liverpool  exhibitions  yearly  witness. 
Hence  is  a  grand  excursion  to  LlynDalyOi 
a  gloomy  mountain  lake  which  auppUes 
Llandudno  with  stintless  quantities  of 
beautiful  water  at  an  enormous  pressure. 
The  expedition  to  Llyn  Dulyn  is  toly 
laborious,  but  it  is  labour  well  bestowed. 
This,  too,  is  the  boundary  line  of  the 
Trefriw  circle. 

Arthog,  two  miles  up  the  Mawddach 
valley,  above  Barmouth,  is  another  ex- 
cellent sketching  stand.  The  little  brawl- 
ing river  here  brings  down  the  waters 
from  the  bogs  at  the  north-west  foot  of 
Cader  Idrip,  and  tumbles  over  at  least 
twenty  picturesque  falls  before  it  finds 
rest  in  the  Mawddach  below.  There  is 
a  very  extensive  bog  lower  down  the 
valley,  nearly  opposite  Barmouth,  haymg 
not  only  the  richest  of  bog  colour,  but 
being  also  very  picturesque  with  turf-cutters 
and  their  huts.  Dolgelly  above,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llaneltydd,  on  towtfoj 
the  celebrated  precipice  walk,  is  ^P . 
sketching  ground.  Some  celebrated  pic- 
tures of  Cader  have  been  painted  from  m 
neighbourhood  of  Llaneltydd;  the  mosi 
noted  one  by  Wilson.  But  enough  of  WalWi 
where  I  have  lingered  too  long  already.^ 

I  do  not  know  a  better  way  of  becomuig 
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acquainted  with  the  English  Lake  District 
than  walking  through  it;  and  if  that  is 
practicable  with  two  such  companions  as  I 
had — one  a  sketcher,  and  the  other  a 
rambler — ^the  tour  will  be  an  enjoyable  one 
indeed.  Starting  from  Windermere,  Low 
Wood  is  within  easy  walking  distance 
from  "  Bigg's  Hotel,"  an  excellent  stopping- 
place  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey. 
There  b  a  capital  view  across  the  lake  here, 
the  "  Low  Wood  Hotel "  landing-stage  mak- 
ing a  good  foreground,  and  Langdale  Pikes 
a  fine  distance.  The  second  day's  journey 
would  be  across  the  ferry,  by  Esthwaite 
Water  to  Hawskead  and  Coniston,  stop- 
ping there  at  the  <'  Waterhead  Inn  "  for  a 
midday  rest  and  a  sketch,  then  by  Langdale 
Tarn  and  Eiter  Water,  over  Eed  Bank  to 
Grasmere,  and  to  the  "Swan  Hotel,"  if 
you  are  not  ambitions ;  if  you  are,  then  to 
the  "Prince  of  Wales."  Grasmere  Lake 
is  lovely,  and  a  perfect  picture  may  be  had 
with  the  boating  stage  and  boats  at  its 
head  in  the  foreground,  and  Lougfarigg 
Fell  in  the  distance.  The  very  opposite 
view,  with  Helm  Cragg  as  the  chief  feature, 
is  perhaps  almost  equal.  But  we  were 
attracted  up  Easdale,  by  Sour  Milk  Gill 
to  Easdale  Tarn,  having  fixed  on  a  sketch 
below  on  our  return. 

Dr.  M.,  our  walking  friend,  determined 
on  a  mountain  ramble,  and  to  come  to  us 
on  his  descent  not  later  than  five  o'clock, 
when  the  sketches  were  expected  to  be 
quite  done.  To  our  surprise  he  did  not 
come  to  us  at  fi^e,  or  even  at  six,  and  we 
went  working  on,  but  wondering  at  our 
friend's  absence  more  and  more.  Later 
still,  we  were  relieved  to  see  a  figure  we 
took  to  be  his,  and  correctly,  coming  down 
the  shoulder  of  Silver  How;  but  on  his 
near  approach  we  were  alarmed  at  his  con- 
dition. His  dress  was  all  in  disorder,  the 
perspiration  had  run  down  his  face  in  dark 
lines  and  burst  through  his  dress  in  great 
patche?,  and  he  had  scarcely  strength  left 
to  crawl  further.  To  our  amazement  we 
found  he  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  Silver 
How — not  at  all  a  formidable  climb  from 
the  Tarn  side — and  then  had  determined 
to  come  down  the  southern  face  of  the 
mountain,  which  seemed  easy  enough  from 
the  top.  But  he  soon  got  entangled  in 
bogs,  and  then  had  to  clamber  down  steep 
rocks,  till  at  last  he  could  get  no  further, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  return.  But 
the  case  had  become  desperate,  and  what 
appeared  impassable  precipices  must  be 
attempted,  for.  night  was  coming  on,  and 
he  was  some  two  difficult,  if  possible,  miles 


from  the  rendezvous.  Half  desperate,  he 
set  forward,  scrambling  down  as  best  he 
could,  every  now  and  again  seizing  some 
twig  to  steady  his  descent,  and  then  catch- 
ing a  sapling,'  swung  himself  forward,  not 
knowing' what  was  below,  whether  death 
or  escape.  By  good  fortune,  however, 
and  with  the  most  desperate  exertion,  he 
did  get  down  all  safe  and  sound,  bat  in 
the  condition  described. 

After  enquiry  revealed  the  fact  that 
this  course  was  really  a  most  dangerous 
one,  and  that  our  friend's  escape  was  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  The  "Swan,"  and  a 
comfortable  dinner  which  awaited  us  there, 
were  more  than  welcome  after  the  day'd 
adventures  and  escapes. 

Derwentwater  ia  the  queen  of  the  lakes, 
and  my  companions  enjoyed  it  to  the  full» 
whilst  I  was  cursing  "potted  char"  for,  as  I 
believed,  my  incapacity  to  care  much  for  a 
lovely  lake,  or  for  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Bat  I  had  my  revenge  fifteen  years  after,  by 
fixing  myself  for  a  month  at  the  "Lodore 
Hotel,"  and  rifling  Watendleth,  Lodore,  the 
Boulderstone,  Grange,  Honister  Crag,  and 
Buttermere. 

Siid  Crag  has  two  wonders :  an  endless 
crop  of  parsley  fern,  and  the  most  dashing, 
rattling,  smoking,  breakneck  descent  of  a 
sleigh,  slate-laden,  and  steered  down  the 
perilous  track  by  the  leg)  of  the  man 
astride  it,  from  the  mine  at  the  top  to  the 
level  at  the  bottom;  its  goal  the  coach 
side,  and  its  reward  a  "  pour  boire,"  from 
the  passengers  who  are  halted  to  witness 
the  strange  and  most  exciting  feat. 

Bat,  going  back  now  fifoeen  years,  and 
resuming  our  walking  tour,  after  a  day  at 
Derwentwater,  we  returned  to  Thirlmere, 
thence  crossed  the  shoulder  of  Helvellyn, 
and,  descending  by  the  le\d,  mine  to 
Patterdale,  we  found  refuge  at  the  "Patter- 
dale  Hotel,"  a  charming  hostelry,  and  in  a 
lovely  situation.  This  is  a  paradise  of 
sketchers,  for  not  only  is  Ulles  water  here 
beautiful,  but  its  banks  all  around  Patter- 
dale  are  lovely.  I  sketched  the  lake  head 
with  what  I  was  told  was  Airey  Force  in 
the  distance,  but  which  I  no  w  doubt.  The 
stream  connecting  Brotherswater  with 
Ulleswater  is  well  worth  the  sketcher's 
attention,  and  here  I  made  my  last  sketch 
on  this  most  agreeable  walking  tour.  The 
coach  -conveyed  us  to  the  railway  at 
Penrith,  and  the  day  saw  us  home  again. 

There  ia  a  charm  in  contrasts,  as  I 
found  more  recently  by  a  visit  to  Exeter 
Cathedral,  with  its  singular  construction, 
and  its  most  attractive  west  front;  and 
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jouineyiDg  thence  I  landed  at  Okehampton, 
on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor.  Okehampton 
contains  the  moat  picturesque  group  of  old 
houses  I  have  ever  come  across,  with 
sundry  other  attractions  for  the  sketcher. 
Dartmoor,  I  confess,  disappointed  me,  but, 
like  the  olive  before  the  wine,  it  served  to 
give  zest  to  Olovelly,  whither  I  next  strayed. 
And  this  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful 
old  place  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  You 
drop  upon  it  from  a  bleak,  bare  table-land, 
without  an  attractive  feature,  and  know 
nothing  about  it  till  you  are  in  the  place. 
And  such  a  place  I  At  least  eight  hundred 
years — possibly  much  more — ago,  fisher- 
men squatted  here  to  enjoy  the '  only 
shelter  to  be  had,  landward  or  seaward, 
between  Padstow  and  Barnstaple.  Their 
huts  multiplied,  their  numbers  grew,  and 
ultimately  the  oddest  of  piers  rose  out  of 
the  boulders  on  the  shore,  built  of  those 
boulders  themselves,  making  safety  doubly 
sure  by  shutting  out  the  north  and  north- 
east winds.  The  narrow  comb  in  which 
these  contemporaries  or  predecessors  of 
the  Norman  Conqueror  planted  themselves 
is  of  very  limited  extent,  and  the  site  was 
no  doubt  soon  filled  with  home-grown 
dwellings,  all  done  in  the  same  style,  just 
adapted  to  the  abrupt  declivities  and  break- 
neck slopes — slopes  steep  enough  to  make 
the  upper  side  of  the  structure  as  much 
higher  than  the  lower  as  its  foundation  is 
from  the  rooftree.  So  terraces  become  a 
necessity  at  every  front,  and  to  make  the 
terraces  safe  balustrades  become  indis- 
pensable. 

^  This  unique  medley  grew,  and  has  gone 
on  with  scarce  a  trace  of  modem  change 
for  the  past  thousand  years  or  so ;  and,  no 
wonder,  the  village  has  now  no  counter- 
part, much  lees  any  rival 

Here  I  set  to  woik  with  new  zest; 
but  I  soon  found  a  curious  languor  steal 
over  me,  and  became  so  limp  that  I  could 
hardly  get  along.  A  little  reflection 
showed  the  cause  and  the  cure.  Olovelly 
is  stirred  by  no  breeze,  unless  it  blows 
from  the  east  or  south-east^  which  is  very 
seldom,  whilst  the  table-land  above  is 
swept  by  every  wind  that  stirp,  and 
specially  by  the  ocean  winds,  which  have 
free  course  over  its  shelterless  face.  So 
the  ailment  and  the  antidote  were  again 
side  by  side,  and  a  day  spent  in  the 
breezy  upland  corrected  one  in  the  pulse- 
less villagCi 

A  prosaic,  but  really  important,  matter 
is  worthy  a  few  words — the  sketcher's  outfit 
I  made  great   mistakes   at  first,  to  my 


discomfort  and  hindrance;  but,  by  frequent 
revisions,  have  some  time  found  ease  and 
efficiency  in  the  following  arrangements: 
Easel,  three-legged,  folding,  ash,  hasped 
together  when  closed,  one  and  three-eighths 
inches  broad  over  all,  three-quarters  inch 
deep,  four  feet  three  inches  high,  made 
rigid  when  open  by  a  folding  brass  clamp; 
easel-pegs  of  strong  wire,  L  shaped;  a 
well-made  camp-stool,  with  canvas  seat; 
nine  or  twelve  moist-cake  coloor-boz;  a 
wide-necked,  half-pint  glass  bottle,  as  water 
store  and  dipper,  suspended  by  a  string 
from  the  easel-peg,  with  a  small  sponge 
attached;  the  old-fashioned  pinboard  for 
stretching  paper — sizes,  quarter  and  half- 
sheet  imperial — with  a  sheet  of  Americas 
cloth  outside,  as  cover ;  paper,  Whatman's 
"  Not,"  seventy  pounds  to  imperial  ream; 
waterproof  shoulder-bag,  easily  holding 
imperial  octavo  sketching -block;  white 
umbrella,  second  size,  with  revolviDg  top; 
a  ball  of  strong  string  for  anchorage  of 
easel  and  umbreUa  to  stones,  as  needed; 
thick  soles,  and  a  waterproof  coat  This 
outfit  is  of  the  lightest,  very  portable, 
durable,  and  equal  to  any  work  to  half  im- 
perial size.  For  antiquarian  size,  or  for 
oil  sketches  up  to  thirty-six  inches  bj 
twenty-four  inches,  the  easel  must  be  a 
trifle  thicker  and  six  feet  long.  A  pair 
of  coat-straps  renders  all  portable. 

And,  now,  I  close  with  a  confessiwi.  My 
sketching,  and  the  constant  home-paintmg 
to  which  it  leads,  whilst  incidentaUy  Ag 
my  hoQse  with  pleasant  memorials  of  my 
wanderings,  has  proved  my  one  unfailmg 
sedative  to  the  inevitable  worries  of  hfe 
common,  I  suppose,  to  all  men.  W  ^^ 
escape  to  my  studio,  and  I  at  once  enter 
a  region  of  unrnffled  calm  and  peace.  Ne* 
are  days  spent  on  mountain  and  rirer-siae 
less  agreeable,  for 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  mote, 
From  these  our  mterviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe  and  feel  ^. 

What  1  can  ne*er  express,  yet  cannot  all  m^ 
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ON   LYING. 


I  HOPE  the  readera  of  thi»  ff^ 
not  mistrndentand  its  motim  ^^  ^ 
sure  that  they  do  not,  it  were  Wtt«*j 
say  at  the  outset  that  the  light  t^f^ 
which  it  embodies  are  wrought  iB  a  WJP 
cily,  onder  conditions  whi(«  P'T.''?t^ad 
mild  CTnicism.  Nor  moat  one  be  nlgp  _^ 
at  the  term  "  cynic,"  as  if  it  ^^jZ 
what  to  some  of  as  it  mayseem  to  «- 
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curt  defiaition  of  a  person  who  sees  poison 
in  every  viand  of  ''  the  banqaet  of  life." 
The  consistent  cynic  is  a  rare  individual ; 
almost,  indeed,  a  mythological  monster. 
And  in  the  hamoar  of  cynicism  which  now 
and  then  gets  hold  of  ninety  men  in  every 
hundred  of  us,  there  is  a  core  of  nobility 
which  saves  us  at  such  a  time  from  feeling 
aa  depraved  and  despondent  as  the  honest 
and  unmitigated  cynic  ought  to  feel. 
With  us,  the  cloud  does  but  precede  another 
glorious  glow  of  sunshina  But  the  con- 
sistent cynic  never  acknowledges  the  sun, 
and  finds  his  largest  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  a  November  day,  which  he  does 
not  fail  to  exaggerate. 

I  write  this  paper,  therefore,  as  the 
expression  of  a  mood  merely,  not  as 
suggestive  of  the  sober  conviction  of  a  life- 
time. To-morrow,  I  shall  see  nothing  but 
beauty  in  the  broad  river,  turbid  with 
melted  snow,  which  careers  in  swift  force 
beneath  my  windows ;  nothing  but  charm 
in  the  spring  green  of  the  sycamores  and 
vines,  in  the  crimson  and  white  of  the 
blossoms  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  in  the  dark 
stripling  cypresses  of  the  gay  hill-sides  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  stream.  To-day, 
however,  the  dead  cats  on  the  shore^hingle 
are  more  to  me  than  these  graces  of  living 
nature. 

An  Italian  has  just  left  me,  with  an 
airy  lie  upon  his  lips.  The  stake  for  which 
he  lied  was  rather  less  than  threepence, 
though  more  than  twopence  -  halfpenny. 
How  should  human  nature  resist  the 
temptation  of  agreeable  and  advantageous 
sins,  when  the  tempted  sinner  knows  as 
well  as  he  knows  anything  that  he  has  com- 
pounded with  his  conscience  for  ninety-nine 
years  or  more — that  by  a  politic  sacrifice  of 
time  in  the  utterance  of  Ave  Marias  at 
certain  altars,  or  by  a  judicious  investment 
of  ''  centesimi "  on  certain  occasions  when 
his  Church  was  in  pressing  need  of 
*'  centesimi,"  he  has  received  from  the  Holy 
Father  of  Bome  unquestionable  indulgence 
or  remission  from  sin  for  all  the  years  he 
is  likely  to  live  on  this  trivial  sphere,  and 
with  a  balance  to  carry  forward  for  the 
softening  of  his  spell  in  purgatory  into  the 
bargain  1 

Of  course  I  have  no  intention  of  opening 
an  argument  on  the  question  of  indulgences. 
To  me,  it  seems  no  more  susceptible  of 
argument  than  any  other  confessedly  in- 
equitable human  institution.  Martin 
Luther,  centuries  ago,  said  what  was  and  is 
to  be  said  on  the  subject  Odd  that  men 
should  so  dull  their  reason  when  personal 


interests  are  at  stake  I  For  one  would  sup- 
pose that  even  an  Italian  must  now  and  then 
think  upon  the  matter,  and  discern  the 
absurdity  of  it.  It  is  really  no  more 
sensible  than  would  be  the  offer  to  a 
schoolboy,  young  in  his  teens,  of  a  large 
bribe  if  he  will  eat  an  ounce  of  delectable 
comfits,  or  half  a  pot  of  jam. 

But  from  the  mendacity  of  Italians  let 
us  revert  to  the  kindred  characteristic  of 
another  people,  with  whom,  too,  we  our- 
selves have  much  more  in  common. 

Is  it  not  a  singular  fact  that  the  nation 
which  never  wearies  of  eulogising  the 
peculiar  truthfulness  of  its  first  great  man, 
is  also  the  nation  which  makes  wooden 
nutmegs,  chalk  sweetmeats,  butter  without 
the  aid  of  cows,  deceitful  clocks  and 
watches,  politicians  to  whom  their 
country's  well-being  is  of  no  account,  and 
which  has  begotten  myriads  of  quacks,  or 
false  professors  of  the  divine  art  of 
healing ) 

In  his  essay  on  "Heroism,"  Emerson 
says :  ''  It  was  a  high  counsel  that  I  once 
heard  given  to  a  young  person,  '  Always 
do  what  yon  are  afraid  to  do.' "  Contrast 
this  with  the  mode  of  influence  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Italian  or  the  Spaniard, 
and  by  different  paths  one  may  trace  the 
devourers  of  indulgences  and  the  literal 
accepters  of  sophistical  philosophy  to  the 
same  goal  For  one  could  almost  believe 
that  the  majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  many  of  our  own,  have  found  these 
words  of  Emerson's  so  much  to  thar  taste, 
that  they  have  persistently  determined  to 
do  what  their  consciences  have  impolitically 
whispered  to  them  that  they  ought  to  be 
afraid  of  doing ;  even  as  the  superstitious 
Catholic  gets  Ucense  to  do  what  he  ought 
not  to  do  by  "  squaring  "  his  Church  and 
g&ggiog  his  conscience. 

*  But  sooner  or  later,  perhaps,  the  tide  of 
custom  in  this  respect  will  turn.  The  un- 
scrupulous Anglo-Saxon  will  have  learnt 
to  be  afraid  to  be  truthful.  He  will, 
therefore  —  if  he  continue  to  esteem 
Emerson — ^methodically  cultivate  the  habit 
of  truth,  and  wonder  at  the  misconduct  of 
his  forefathers,  and  their  gross  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong.  In  such  odd  fashion  do 
virtue  and  vice  cherish  each  other  un- 
wittingly. 

Of  all  the  evil  inclinations  of  our  youth, 
surely  none  seems  so  easy  to  combat  as  that 
of  lying.  Yet  it  is  for  speaking  the  truth 
and  shaming  the  devil  that  so  many  of 
us  have  had  birchings  and  impositions — 
cruel  thorns  to  mind  and  body.    Having 
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been  punished  for  refusing  to  lie,  and  being 
but  noviceB  in  the  casuistry  of  human  life, 
we,  not  unnaturally,  are  led  to  weigh  truth 
and  untruth,  and  to  hesitate  about  being 
truthful  in  the  futura  The  thought  of 
this  may  well  sadden  the  moralist.  But, 
in  fact,  such  early  discipline  in  the  ways 
of  human  life  is  well  adapted  to  wean  us 
from  our  unprofitable  innocence  into  suc- 
cessful men  of  the  world,  if  not  to  make 
us  citizens  of  thoroughly  unblemished 
conduct. 

Viewing  the  world  through  cynical 
spectacles,  may  it  not  seriously  be  asked : 
"  Is  there  a  single  profession  or  trade  in 
which  lying,  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms, 
is  not,  I  will  not  say  essential,  but  habitual  t " 
Indeed,  the  mere  word  '^profession'' 
smacks  of  insincerity.  A  man  professes  to 
be  this  or  that.  He  is  not  necessarily, 
therefore,  this  or  that.  Hence,  "  professing 
Christian  "  is  the  stock  synonym  for  a  man 
who  prays  in  church  with  his  lips  alone — 
who  is  a  religious  liar,  a  hypocrite.  And, 
by  deduction,  we  arrive  at  the  sad  in- 
ference that  the  conspicuousness  of  a 
person's  religious  profession  may  even  be 
regarded  as  the  measure  of  that  person's 
insincerity. 

To  many  people — and,  at  times,  to  all  of 
us — ^the  question,  *'  Is  all  lying  culpable  f " 
will,  in  theory,  admit  of  no  uncertain 
answer.  Of  course  it  is,  they  say.  Yet 
we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  now  and 
then  to  speak  the  truth;  and  that  often 
conscience  herself  stammers  when  she 
ought  to  advise,  and  so  seems  to  shirk  the 
responsibility  of  decision,  and  leave  us  to 
act  according  to  instinct.  Peihaps  the 
difficulty  may  appear  evasible  by  silence. 
That,  however,  is  often  prevarication  in 
one  or  other  of  its  stages,  and  does  not, 
therefore,  free  us  frqm  our  dilemma. 

Imagine,  for  instance,  a  House  of  Com- 
mons in  which  it  was  compulsory  for  the 
various  Secretaries  of  State  to  give 
"  straight "  answers  to  straight  questions ! 

The  r61e  of  the  diplomatist  would  be 
eliminated  from  life  were  the  practice  of 
''double-speaking,"  which  is  the  essence 
of  it,  to  be  condemned  as  inexcusably 
criminal 

It  is  the  same  with  nations,  considered 
impersonally,  as  with  the  chief  men  or 
rulers  of  those  nations.  To  be  sure,  we 
may  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  our 
ancient  reputation  as  a  truthful  people. 
Witness  the  words  of  Father  Paul,  that 
shrewd  Venetian  diplomatist  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  he  says  : 


"  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  is 
a  stricter  observer  of  the  public  faith  than 
the  English.  And  the  Kings  of  Great 
Britain  have  not  as  yet  learned  this  modem 
lesson  of  politics — ^that  it  is  no  dishonour 
to  lie  for  a  crown." 

Bat  Father  Paul,  with  all  his  genius, 
did  not  know  so  very  much  about  oar  in- 
ternal affairs ;  nor  did  he  live  to  diagnose 
in  reality  the  characters  of  our  luckless 
Stuart  sovereigns. 

Again,  what  physician  has  not  lied  re- 
peatedly to  his  patients'  friends  and 
relations  1  True,  his  intention  is  of  the 
kindliest,  and  La  Bruy^re's  dictam,  that 
in  the  motive  alone  lies  the  worth  and  in- 
terpretation of  an  act,  would  hold  him 
guiltless  in  any  equitable  court  of  morality. 
But  the  untruth  is  not  the  less  a  lie. 

Lawyers,  we  know,  are  popularly  sop- 
posed  to  be,  like  the  poets,  "  liars  by  pro- 
fession," and  although  this  is,  perhaps,  too 
sweeping,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  theoiy 
is  not  without  some  foundation. 

Nor  does  the  clerical  order  of  men  come 
off  altogether  scathless  from  the  test  of 
enquiry  into  their  public  servica  They 
sometimes  affirm  theological  dogmas  whidi 
they  do  not  believe.  And,  like  their 
medical  brethren,  they  are  not  slow  to 
utter  amiable  falsehoods  when  tmth  itself 
seems  cruel  and  cold. 

In  the  career  of  commerce,  a  man  most 
be  upright  indeed  who,  thronghont  his 
course,  speaks  none  but  honest  words. 
How  the  city  would  dwindle  in  its  nnmbers, 
were  all  they  who  live  in  it  by  chicanery 
and  lying  to  be  precipitated  away  from  iti 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  very 
principle  of  barter  which  underlies  all 
commerce,  and,  therefore,  all  the  wealth 
and  activity  of  human  beings,  is  sospicioos 
— ^if  not  a  lie,  the  first  cousin  to  a  lie.  The 
shopkeeper  dismisses  with  ignominy  the 
one  assistant,  who  speaks  the  truth  ahout 
his  inferior  goods ;  and  doubles  the  wages 
of  the  other,  who  successfully  adulterates 
his  tea  and  sugar,  or  sells  ten  onnces  of 
cheese  as  a  pound.  The  poulterer  swears 
his  old  fowls  are  young,  and  that  thetf 
plump  breasts -are  natursdly  plump,  instew 
of  the  result  of  ingenious  inflation.  The 
fishmonger  will  try  to  convince  any  bat  the 
keenest  nose  that  the  dull-eyed  mackerel  on 
his  marble  slab  was  sporting  off  the  *tf* 
mouth  coast  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
ago. 

Lastly,  to  turn  to  the  scenes  at  my  door. 
Can  anything  be  more  jarring  to  reason, 
more  incompatible  with  truthful  conduci;, 
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than  the  pleacUng  for  alms  in  which  so 
many  cosily-clad,  smooth-faced,  and  corpu- 
lent Italians,  men  and  women,  find  their 
profession,  and  lightly  pass  their  days ) 

All  this  is  deplorable ;  but  where  is  the 
remedy  f  Preachers  may  preach  nntil  they 
melt  the  very  stones  of  their  churches  into 
tears  of  sorrow ;  yet,  even  then,  I  fear  poor 
hnman  nature  will  remain  human  nature. 
And  the  preacher  himself,  exhausted  to 
the  marrow  with  his  Herculean  efforts,  will 
return,  perchance,  to  his  parsonage,  and,  in 
answer  to  his  wife's  tender  questioniDgs, 
reply  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  fatigued. 
That  also  is  a  lie,  though,  of  course,  not  a 
heinous  ona 

The  truth  seems  to  be  this — ^if  one  may 
venture  to  proffer  anything  as  truth — that 
even  as  our  existence  is  mysterious  and 
full  of  illusion,  so  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
we  ourselves  shall  stand  the  test  of  perfect, 
crystalline  integrity.  The  circumstances 
of  our  life  are  as  harassing  as  our  surround- 
ings are  mysterious.  Our  very  recreations 
are  largely  illusory.  We  read  novels  that 
are  lies,  and  go  to  theatres  to  see  dramas 
that  are  inconsistent  with  reality.  Since, 
therefore,  human  life  is  what  it  is,  it 
may  safely  be  said,  without  incurring  the 
opprobrium  of  Jesuitism,  that  there  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a  difference  between  cul- 
pable and  excusable  lying.  Otherwise,  the 
Oriental  who  embellishes  his  every  speech 
with  florid  imagery  of  a  patendy  men- 
dacious kind,  would  be  a  liar  every  minute 
of  his  talking  day ;  and  none  of  us  would 
escape  occasioual  condemnation.  The  man 
who  has  a  noble  ideal  in  his  heart  may  be 
pardoned  for  distorting  the  truth  rather 
than  give  keen  pain  to  his  friend. 

After  all,  a  man's  words  are  of  less  con- 
sequence than  his  deeds.  The  Decalogue 
includes  but  one  prohibition  of  speech  to 
nine  prohibitions  of  action.  The  son  in  the 
parable,  who  went  into  the  vineyard,  not- 
withstanding his  refusal  to  go,  was  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  other  son,  who  said : 
"I  go,"  and  went  not.  Lord  Bacon,  who 
wrote :  "  There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover 
a  man  with  shame  as  to  be  found  false  and 
perfidious,"  was  false  to  his  friend,  and 
perfidious  towards  his  country.  Machia- 
velli,  on  the  contrary,  whose  "public 
conduct  was  upright  and  honourable,"  laid 
down  the  maxim  that  ''A  prudent  Prince 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  keep  his  word, 
except  when  he  can  do  it  without  injury 
to  himself,  or  when  the  circumstances  are 
as  they  were  when  he  contracted  the 
engagement." 


AT  STAITHES. 

Oh,  beautiful  and  treacherous !  with  bright  blue, 
laughing  eyes, 

Looking  up  to  the  paler  blue  of  northern  autumn 
skies, 

Flinging  light  foam  flakes  to  the  winds,  that,  chal- 
lenged 80  to  play. 

Whirl  them  along  the  weed-bound  rocks  that  fringe 
the  lovely  bay. 

Oh,  beautiful  and  treacherous !  great  sea  I  love  so 

well. 
It  is  but  twelve  short  hours  ago,  that  in  tumultuous 

swell. 
Thy  mighty  breakers  curved  and  crashed  upon  the 

golden  sand, 
Thy  thunder-music  rolled  for  leagues  along  the 

hollow  strand.; 

And,  even  now,  the  crisping  waves  that  rippled  to 

the  shore. 
Leaping  and  laughing,  as  they  loved  the  helpless 

load  they  bore, 
Left  'mid  the  dark  brown  tangle,  sad  tokens,  fiercely 

won 
From  the  scene  of  wreck  and  ruin  their  last  night's 

work  had  done. 

The  bonnie  boats  that,  taut  and  trim,  sailed  out 

from  Whitby  town. 
With  the  sunlight  on  their  net-heaped  decks,  their 

broad  sails  deepening  brown. 
Bronzed  faces  pale  to-day  to  see  tossed  'mid  the 

silvery  foam, 
Dumb  things  that  say  to  keen,  skilled  eyes,  those 

boats  will  ne'er  come  home. 

Oh,  beautiful  and  treacherous!  this  noontide,  chil- 
dren find 

Dear  playmates  in  thy  tiny  waves,  fanned  by  the 
soft  south  wind. 

Ere  eve,  strong  hands  and  hearts  in  vain  may  battle 
with  thy  might ; 

God  ^ard  the  fearless  mariners  who  sail  the  sea 
to-night ! 


THE  SECRET  OF  MADDON. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  some  time  after  this,  that  it  was 
found  that  the  key  of  ''  The  Closed  Boom/' 
as  it  was  called,  was  missing  from  the  nail 
on  which  it  had  hang  with  others  as  rusty 
and  disused  as  itself.  When  or  how  it  had 
disappeared  could  not  be  ascertained,  and 
its  loss  was  only  discovered  by  accident. 

Deborah  Brand  remembered  well  the 
last  time  it  had  been  used,  which  was 
when  she  had  had  the  honour  assigned  her 
of  showing  her  new  mistress  over  her  new 
domain,  shortly  after  her  marriage  with 
Sir  HugL  She  remembered,  too,  how 
stiff  the  lock  was,  and  how  hard  the  key 
turned  in  it;  and  how,  when  the  heavy 
door  at  last  stirred  on  its  rusty  hinges, 
and  they  entered,  the  dust  lay  so  thick 
upon  the  floor  that  her  ladyship's  small 
feet  left  their  imprint  on  the  old  oak 
boards.  And  how  she  had  looked  with 
great  curiosity  at  the  old,  iron-bound  chest 
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in  the  corner,  and  made  her  read  the 
inscription  on  its  lid,  and  asked  if  ib  was 
true  that  it  iiad  never  been  opened  once, 
and  that  no  one  knew  what  was  hidden 
within,  and  how  it  came  there,  and 
many  other  questions  concerning  it.  And 
after  that  she  had  inspected  the  old  famUy 
portraits  in  the  long  gallery,  and  had 
paused  before  the  pictore  of  Sir  Jonas,  and 
regarded  it  earnestly  with  finger  on  lip, 
while  Deborah  related  his  history,  and  all 
that  was  known  of  his  life  and  death,  not 
forgetting  to  mention  the  legend  which 
reported  that  it  was  in  that  yery  same  suit 
of  carnation-coloured  yelvet  that  he  had 
been  stricken  by  the  terrible  visitation  of 
the  time.  And  the  wicked  smile  on  the 
painted  face  of  the  portrait  had  seemed  to 
deepen  and  spread  while  she  recounted  the 
tale. 

Then  she  had  returned  the  key  to  its 
hook  in  the  dark  closet,  where  it  had 
hung  before,  but  where  it  now  hung  no 
longer.  It  was  gone — missing ;  but  how, 
and  when,  and  wnerefore,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover ! 

Perhaps  the  mystery  of  its  disappearance 
might  have  been  solved  if  any  one  could 
have  followed  Lady  Halliwell  about  this 
time,  as  she  mounted  the  massive  staircase 
and  passed  through  the  picture-gallery, 
where  she  remained  for  some  moments, 
silently  observing  the  portrait  of  Sir  Jonas, 
as  he  stood  carelessly  resting  his  hand 
upon  his  sword,  and  seeming  to  regard  the 
silent  spectator  with  a  mocking  smile  and 
curl  of  his  scornful  upper  lip.  And  again 
had  followed  her  as  she  left  the  gallery, 
and,  passing  through  a  doorway  at  one 
end,  and  traversing  more  than  one  winding 
passage  with  closed  doors  on  either  side, 
had  paused  at  last  before  one,  in  which 
she  inserted  a  key. 

The  lock,  which  had  yielded  so  un- 
willingly to  old  Deborah's  gouty  fingers, 
gave  way  now  with  but  little  difficulty,  in 
a  manner  that  suggested  witchcraft  or 
the  recent  application  of  an  oSed  feather. 
The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  door 
had  last  been  opened  had  added  an  extra 
thickness  to  the  layers  of  dust  which  lay 
on  floor,  and  wall,  and  window-ledges. 
But,  gathering  up  her  silken  skirt  in  her 
hand,  she  hesitated  not  to  enter,  nor  for- 
got to  carefully  dose  and  lock  the  door 
behind  her. 

And  if  the  same  supposititious  individual 
could  have  peered  through  the  keyhole,  or 
by  any  means,  legitimate  or  otherwise, 
have  penetrated  with  his  eye  the  solid  oak 


door,  he  would  have  seen  the  same  haughty 
dame,  kneeling  among  all  the  dust  and 
grime  of  years  upon  years,  regardless  of 
the  consequences  and  the  damage  done  to 
her   satin    and  brocade,    in   front   of    a 
massively  carved  chest,  and  running  her 
delicate,  taper  fingers  in  and  out  and  all 
over  its  clumsily  moulded  ornamentations ; 
pressing  every  knob  or  projection,    and 
examining  every  inch  of  its  worm-eaten 
surface,  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  a 
patience  unaccountable  and  unprecedented. 
Then,  at  last,  after  an  hour  or  so  spent  in 
this  employment,  she  rose  with  a  half- weary, 
half -angry    exclamation  and    muttered: 
^'I  must  stay  no  longer  or  I  shall   be 
missed ;  but  I  will  come  again  and  again, 
and  never  rest  until  I  have  learnt  the 
secret  of  the  spring,  and  what  lies  hidd^i 
within  1 " 

The  two  brothers  grew  up  to  manhood, 
being  in  their  sever^  ways  as  handsome 
a  pair  of  young  men  as  one  would  wish 
to  look  upon;  and  year  by  year  tiie 
dark  look  in  the  face  of  Lady  Isabella 
grew  deeper  and  more  fixed.  She  was 
never  in  the  least  degree,  outwardly, 
unkind  to  her  step-son,  though  she  bit  her 
lip  and  clenched  her  hand  when  the  eountiy 
people  dropped  their  curtseys,  or  pulled 
their  forelocks  in  salutation  to  "  th'  young 
Squoire."  There  was  nothing  in  her 
demeanour  towards  him  to  cavil  at,  except 
her  coldness — but  she  was  as  cold  .as  a 
statue  always,  unless  when  under  the 
dominion  of  one  of  her  sudden  oat- 
bursts  of  temper  —  and  to  every  one^ 
except  her  son,  Anthony.  And  when  her 
eyes  fell  upon  him,  or  her  hand  touched 
bis,  the  statue  became  a  living,  breathing, 
loving  woman,  though  proud  always,  as 
proud  as  Lucifer,  with  the  pride  which 
cankers  the  heart  1 

With  regard  to  Beginald  himself,  he 
admired  his  step-mother  exceedingly  for 
her  grace  and  beauty,  for  she  was  a  beauti* 
ful  woman  still,  at  more  than  forty  yean 
of  age ;  but  there  was  no  particular  afibc- 
tion  for  her  on  his  part,  and  he  eschewed 
her  company  at  all  tiines  in  favour  of 
that  of  old  Deb — ^who  was  a  very  old 
Deb  now,  and  whose  one  great  hope  and 
earnest  desire  of  living  to  see  her  yoans 
master's  coming-of-age,  was  not  destined 
to  be  gratified.  She  died  honoured  and 
full  of  years,  but  much  troubled  in  her 
mind,  towards  the  last^  by  a  premonition, 
that  in  one  shape  or  other  some  mis- 
chance would  befall  her  *'  young  Lord,^  as 
it  pleased  her  to  call  him,  when  she  was 
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gone,  and  could  no  longer  watch  over  him 
with  her  failing  sight,  and  guard  him  with 
her  palsied  hands.  It  was  observed  that 
for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Deborah, 
Lady^  Halliwell  wore  a  brighter  look,  and 
trod  with  a  lighter  step  than  she  had  been 
wont  But  the  festivities  in  connection 
with  the  coming-of-age  of  the  elder  son 
were  fated  not  to  take  place,  for  the  old, 
faithful  serving  woman  was  followed  to  the 
grave  in  the  same  year,  and  within  a 
month  of  his  son's  majority,  by  her  old 
master,  Sir  Hugh,  who  died  in  consequence 
of  an  accident  in  the  hunting-field,  and 
Sir  Beginald  reigned  in  his  steM. 

Sir  Hugh  was  deeply  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  him,  for  he  was  a  careless, 
good-natured  soul,  with  a  ready  hand 
and  open  purse,  who,  if  he  accomplished 
no  great  actions,  committed  no  mean 
ones.  Nobody,  but  he  himself,  knew 
whether  he  had  been  disappointed  in  his 
second  marriage,  or  if  his  wife's  undoubted 
beauty  had  compensated  for  her  cold  and 
haughty  disposition.  On  his  death-bed, 
his  glazing  eye  sought  hers,  and  his  stiffen- 
ing fingers  closed  over  hers,  as  he  tried 
feebly  to  lay  them  in  the  hand  of  his  elder 
son,  while  his  younger  knelt  in  an  abandon- 
ment of  grief  beside  him.  Presently,  with  a 
last  effort,  he  raised  his  head  from  the 
pillowi  and  gazing  on  the  two  he  loved  best, 
exclaimed  : ''  Isabella — Seginald — ^my  son  1 
your  mother  1 "  as  though  he  would  commit 
each  to  the  other's  charge,  and  then  fell 
back  and  died. 

This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  meaning  the 
new  baronet  attached  to  the  action,  and 
the  courtesy  and  consideration  with  which 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  treat  the 
widowed  Lady  Hidliwell,  was  the  subject 
of  admiring  comment  to  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  them. 

A  year  passed,  during  which  time,  every 
day  at  a  certain  hour,  Lady  Isabella  retired 
to  her  oratory — which  had  been  fitted  up 
for  her  according  to  her  traditions,  soon 
after  her  first  arrival — to  pray.  At  least, 
aa  she  invariably  gave  orders  that  on  no 
account  was  she  to  be  disturbed,  such  was 
considered  to  be  her  pious  occupation; 
though,  strange  to  say,  she  often  emerged 
from  her  retirement  with  a  baffled  look 
upon  her  face,  as  though  her  prayers  had 
given  her  but  little  of  satisfaction  or 
relief. 

But  at  last,  one  day,  when  the  first 
year  of  mourning  for  Sir  Hugh  was  over 
and  completed,  she^>peared,  after  a  longer 
absence  than  usual,  with  a  flashing  eye  and 


heightened  colour,  and  an  air  of  hardly- 
concealed  triumph  about  her,  which  caused 
her  son  Anthony  to  exclaim  with  filial 
pride  and  affection  : 

« Why,  mother,  how  handsome  you  are 
to-day !  But  how  is  this )  Your  gown  is 
covered  with  dust,  and  there  is  actually  a 
cobweb  on  your  sleeve." 

And  indeed  her  black  velvet  robe  was 
sadly  smirched  and  soiled. 

"  Ah,  yes,  true  I  But  what  of  that ) '' 
she  replied,  pushing  him  hastily  from  her 
with  a  confused  look.  *' Listen,  both  of 
you.  I  have  been  looking  through  the 
old  armoires  in  the  tapestry  chamber,  and 
examining  their  treasures  of  lace  and 
brocade,  such  as  were  worn  by  your  worthy 
ancestors,  and  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
thought  come  to  me" — the  turning  of 
her  sentences,  when  excited  by  any  cause, 
still  occasionally  betrayed  her  foreign  blood 
— «  which  is,  that  we  give  a  ball,  a  ball 
of  fancy  dress,  a  masked  ball,  in  honour 
of"  —  here  she  paused,  and -her  thin 
nostrils  quivered  as  they  did  only  when 
she  was  strongly  moved — "Sir  Beginald 
here.  A  birthday  ball,"  she  continued, 
"  for  we  have  done  nothing  yet  to  celebrate 
his  accession.  Let  it  be  given  on  the  night 
of  his  birthday — on  New  Year's  Eve — and 
let  him  come  of  age  over  again ;  and  you 
and  I,  my  son,"  and  she  laughed  softly, 
"  will  pay  our  court  to  him — to  the  Master 
of  Maddon  1 "  with  a  graceful  sweep- 
ing curtsey  and  a  sidelong  glance  of 
hdf-concealed  mockery.  '*And  do  you 
and  he  both  array  yourselves  bravely  in  the 
costumes  which  I  have  found  for  you, 
belonging  to  some  of  those  good  gentlemen 
whose  portraits  hang  in  the  gallery  above. 
As  for  me,"  she  continued  with  a  gesture 
of  resignation,  "  as  the  widow  of  him  who 
has  gone  before  —  may  his  soul  rest  in 
peace — I  shall  but  be  a  looker-on  at  your 
festivities.  Only  let  me,"  and  she  smiled 
a  bewildering  smile,  half  of  command, 
half  of  entreaty,  and  such  as  the  heart  of 
no  man  could  have  resisted,  still  less  the 
youth  who  felt  the  charm  of  the  un- 
accustomed sweetness  of  'her  demeanour 
penetrate  to  his  very  soul,  **  arrange  and 
select  your  costumes,  and  feast  my  eyes  on 
your  finery^  and  watch  the  gay  doings  from 
a  distance,  and  it  will  content  me." 

Who  could  have  refused  such  a  request 
so  put,  and  from  such  lips  1  Not  a  gay, 
light-hearted  young  fellow,  who,  though 
sincerely  grieved  and,  as  he  thought  at 
the  time,  well-nigh  heartbroken,  at  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  and  indulgent  father. 
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yet  found  the  year  of  mourniDg  tincom- 
monly  long  and  weariaome,  and  longed  to 
throw  off  at  least  some  of  the  outward 
trappings  of  his  woe. 

**1  know  who  will  look  like  a  jay  in 

[>eacock's  plames/'  he  answered  with  a 
angh;  "but  you,  Anthony,"  laying  his 
arm  affectionately  on  his  brother's  shoulder, 
"  you,  with  your  black  eyes  and  hair,  will 
make  a  noble  Sir  Wilfred,  or  Sir  Marma- 
duke,  or  whoever  you  undertake  to  per- 
sonate for  the  time  being." 

Lady  Halliwell  drew  her  breath  hard,  as 
she  knew  that  her  end  was  gained ;  then, 
looking  at  the  two,  as  they  stood  together 
in  amity  and  good  fellowship,  a  spasm 
passed  over  her  features,  and,  pressing  one 
hand  to  her  side,  she  murmured  to  her- 
self: 

"  I  must  not  repent — not  now,  it  is  too 
late.  I  must  needs  go  on  for  his  sake — 
for  Anthony  1 " 

If  on  this  day  the  unseen  watcher  could 
again  have  followed  Lady  Isabella  to  the 
door  of  the  '' Closed  Room,"  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  telling  her  beads  and  uttering 
fervent  ''Ave  Marias,"  and  "Pater  Nosters," 
before  the  carved  ivory  crucifix  in  her 
private  oratory,  what  would  he  have  beheld 
on  this  occasion)  The  same  noble  lady 
again  kneeling  in  the  dust  of  the  past,  and 
Ma  time  before  an  open  chest  1  But  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  have  drawn 
nearer  and  looked  over  her  shoulder  as 
she,  with  bated  breath  and  trembling  hand, 
drew  forth  its  hidden  contents  to  the  light. 
No  ghastly  human  remains,  no  mouldering 
bones  or  blood-stained  clothes  were  they ; 
but  a  ray  of  sunlight  shining  through  the 
small,  dusty,  and  cobweb-draped  window- 
panes,  showed  the  rich  bloom  of  carnation- 
coloured  velvet  and  the  shimmer  of  white 
eatin  1 

And  80  the  invitations  for  the  masked 
ball  at  the  Court  were  sent  out  far  and 
wide,  causing  infinite  surprise  and  almost 
more  gossip  than  Sir  Hugh's  second  hasty 
marriage,  twenty  years  ago,  had  done.  A 
fancy  dress  ball,  and  masked,  forsooth  1 
Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs  in  a 
respectable  country  house,  and  only  a  year 
since  the  death  of  good  Sir  Hugh ;  'twas 
enough  to  make  him  turn  in  his  grave ! 
Be  sure  that  foreign  madame  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Notwithstanding  which, 
those  who  were  loudest  in  their  excla- 
mations of  outraged  decorum,  were  the 
quickest  to  procure  themselves  some  fan- 
ciful attire  in  which  they  might  betake 
them  to  the  scene  of  revelry,  and  there 


disport  themselves  among  the  motley 
throng. 

It  was  New  Year's  Eve,  the  young 
Sir  Reginald's  birthday. 

''Strange,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
rose  that  morning,  "that  I  should  have 
dreamt  of  old  Deb  last  night.  How  plainly 
I  saw  her,  with  what  looked  like  a  big  key 
in  one  hand,  and  she  seemed  in  terrible 
trouble,  too,  and  kept  glancing  over  her 
shoulder  at  something  that  looked  like  one 
of  the  old  family  portraits  in  the  back- 
ground. Good  old  soul!  I  believe  she 
would  not  be  able  to  rest  in  her  grave  if 
she  thought  ill  were  about  to  befall  me  in 
any  way.  Though,  what  connection  can 
there  be  between  myself,  and  an  oldpictare, 
and  a  rusty-looking  key  t " 

At  nine  of  the  clock  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  both  brothers,  in  tbeir  different 
costumes,  descended  the  grand  staircaBe 
arm-in-arm,  and  laughing  loudly,  as  at  some 
excellent  jest  Both  were  nearly  of  the 
same  height,  in  their  broad- toed  shoes  with 
large  roses  on  the  instep ;  both  wore  flow- 
ing wigs,  and  both  were  closely  masked. 

<' Faith,  Anthony,  that  was  a  capital 
joke  of  yours,  that  of  deceiving  oar  lady 
mother  herself ;  but  we  must  not  let  her 
discover  the  trick  we  have  played  her 
until  supper,  and  the  hour  for  anmaskiBg 
comes." 

.  They  passed  on,  and  gained  the  great 
hall,  where  they  were  to  receive  their 
guests,  who  soon  began  to  arrive— and 
wondered  much  which  of  the  twain  who 
bade  them  welcome  was  Sir  £eginald,  and 
which  Mr.  Anthony,  so  well  disgaised 
were  they — excusing  the  absence  of  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  would,  however, 
watch  the  dancers  from  the  old  mnsiGians' 
gallery  at  the  back,  unseen  but  seeing. 

Then  the  music  struck  up,  and  the  danc- 
ing began,  though  there  was  no  ceremonial 
or  observance  of  precedent — ^all  was  free- 
dom and  jollity. 

"Good  Heavens  1"  said  one  of  the 
elder  guests,  attired  as  a  Yenetun 
Senator  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  an- 
other in  the  guise  of  a  Capachin  fruXi 
"  do  you  see  him  in  the  velvet  and  satin, 
and  hat  looped  with  an  emerald  1  0^' 
'tis  the  very  moral  of  the  portrait  of  the 
bad  Sir  Jonas  himself,  silver-hilted  sword, 
gold-laced  cloak,  and  alL" 

•'  That,"  replied  the  other,  "is  either  Sir 
Reginald  or  Mr.  Anthony  Halliwell-;-/ 
know  not  which,  as  he  is  masked— but  tis 
one  or  the  other ;  and,  as  you  say,  the  lik^ 
ness  in  every  detail  is  remarkable,  sd<^ 
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almost  makes  one  shudder,  as  though  the 
dead  man  were  himself  present  among  us ; 
for  it  might  be  his  very  portrait  without 
the  frame,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  mask 
to  hide  the  features  1 " 

They  passed  on,  and  were  lost  in  the 
crowd;  but  the  remarks  thus  made  were 
taken  up  by  others,  and  repeated  from  one 
to  another,  until  all  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  resemblance 
borne  by  one  of  the  two  young  men  to 
that  least  worthy  member  of  the  house  of 
Halliwell,  who  had  died  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 

It  was  within  a  few  minutes  of  midnight, 
when  the  unmasking  was  to  take  place, 
that  the  lonely  watcher  in  the  minstrels' 
gallery  noticed  a  slight  disturbance  in  the 
hall  below.  The  dance  which  was  in  pro- 
gress gradually  came  to  a  stop,  and  the 
dancers  began  to  congregate  round  a  little 
knot  of  figures  in  gay  attire,  near  the 
lofty,  old-fashioned  fireplace. 

"It  works — surely  it  works  1"  she 
hissed  between  her  teeth,  in  fierce  excite- 
ment; then,  leaving  her  post  in  the 
gallery,  she  quickly,  but  with  a  tremulous 
step  she  in  vain  tried  to  make  firm, 
descended  the  narrow  stairs  and  found 
herself  in  the  ballroom.  Suddenly,  from 
the  midst  of  the  group  by  the  hearth, 
there  came  an  awful  cry  of  agony. 
**  Anthony's  voice  1 "  she  whispered  to  her- 
self ;  and  thrusting  aside  all  who  obstructed 
her  way,  and  who  instantly  gave  place  on 
recognising  the  tall,  stately  figure  in  black, 
she  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the  centre 
of  attraction,  and  where  a  gentleman  in  an 
Elizabethan  costume  of  blue  and  silver, 
was  supporting  the  prostrate  figure  of 
another  in  rich,  carnation-coloured  velvet, 
and  white  satin.  The  former's  mask  was 
off,  showing  the  countenance  of  Reginald 
Halliwell,  pale  with  anxiety,  and  bending 
over  the  other,  whose  mask  he  was  also 
endeavouring  to  remove,  though  much 
hindered  by  his  convulsive  writhings  and 
struggles. 

'<  Reginald  1 "  she  shrieked,  in  a  tone  of 
voice,  which  those  who  heard  it  never  for- 
got, while  her  face  became  like  that  of  a 
corpse,  and  her  ejes  blazed  with  an  awful 
fire.  "  Reginald  in  the  blue  and  silver  1 
Then  who  is  this  9 " 

A  terrible  groan  from  the  sick  man 
made  the  answer  she  received  half- 
inaudible. 

<*It  is  Anthony,  who  insisted  on  changing 
the  dresses  and  wearing  the  carnation  and 
white  you  selected  for  me,  and "    The 


mask  he  had  been  fumbling  at  dropped  off, 
and  Lady  Halliwell  beheld  in  the  prostrate 
figure  her  beloved — her  only  son,  with  his 
features  contorted  with  an  unutterable 
agony. 

''Mother,"  he  cried,  ''I  am  dying,  and 
I  know  not  why,  but  my  very  heart  is  on 
fire " 

With  a  wild,  hardly  human  cry,  she 
threw  up  her  arms.  *'  Stricken  1  stricken ! " 
and  fell  beside  him,  senseless. 

Three  hours  later,  when  the  last  guest 
had  departed,  shuddering,  from  the  scene, 
Anthony  Hallivrell  breathed  his  last,  after 
suffering  torments  which  no  human  aid 
seemed  able  to  alleviate.  His  mother — 
after  hanging  over  his  dying  form,  and 
listening  to  his  long-drawn  sighs  as  they 
gradually  became  fainter  —  when  they 
gently  told  her  that  he  was  dead,  flung 
herself  upon  the  corpse  and  embraced  it  in 
her  arms;  and  after  vainly  striving  to 
separate  the  Uving  from  the  dead,  they 
left  her  there. 

The  physicians,  who  had  been  summoned 
in  haste  from  all  the  country  round,  found 
their  skill  and  knowledge  utterly  at  fault, 
either  to  understand  the  symptoms,  or 
account  for  the  final  catastrophe  and  awful 
death  of  one,  who,  a  few  hours  before,  was 
evidently  in  perfect  health.  Examination 
had  shown  nothing  beyond  a  green  spot 
under  the  left  arm,  and  a  hardening  of  the 
flesh  round  about  it. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  the  oldest  of  tho 
three  doctors  present,  and  one  who  had  the 
credit  of  having  studied  profoundly  in  the 
oldest  and  most  legendary  branches  of  his 
profession,  ''if  Mr.  Anthony  Halliwell 
had  died  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  or  more^ 
I  should  probably  have  known  to  what 
to  have  ascribed  his  death;  as  it  is,  I 
can  only  say  he  died  by  the  visitation  of 
God  1 " 

When  they  came  at  last  to  take  away 
Lady  Isabella  from  the  dead  body  of  her 
son,  she  laughed  in  their  faces,  and  went 
wilUngly,  a  hopeless  and  incurable  maniac, 
who  knew  nothing  and  recognised  nobody, 
and  stared  when  they  spoke  to  her  of 
Anthony. 

'•Anthony,"  she  repeated.  "Who  is 
Anthony)  I  know  no  Anthony — ^let  us 
go  and  feed  the  ducks  1 " 

Sir  Reginald,  after  engaging  suitable 
attendants  for  her  sad  state,  and  assigning 
her  a  set  of  apartments  for  her  use,  shut  up 
the  rest  of  the  Court  and  went  abroad  for 
some  years,  until  the  memory  of  the 
terrible  events  which  had  happened  there 
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had,  in  some  sort,  lost  its  freshness  and 
reality. 

One  day,  the  mad  woman  managed  to 
escape  the  vigilance  of  her  attendants. 
They  songht  her  trembling,  high  and  low, 
when  at  last  chance  led  them  to  a  low- 
ceiled,  ancient  room,  where  the  dust  and 
cobwebs  lay  thick  and  slab,  in  the  oldest 
portion  of  the  Oonrt.  There  they  found 
her,  lying  dead  before  a  large  oak  chest. 
It  was  quite  empty,  and  on  the  lid  was 
caryed  in  Gothic  oharaoters : 

Who  opes  this  cheste, 
Shall  corse  hys  queste. 


CHRISTMAS  CRACKERS.. 


Among  thecheerfal  things  which  help  to 
brighten  the  proverbial  dark,  dull  days  be- 
fore Christmas,  are  the  glowing  pictures  that 
adorn  every  hoarding,  and  annoonce  the 
forthcoming  crackers  of  Christmas.  When 
yon  see  a  huge  poster,  depicting  a  langhing  I  the  boxes  that  contain  it^  the  manifold 


crackers  and  discharged  them  at  dances 
and  banquets  in  a  harmless  fusillade. 

Truly  the  cracker  is  not  an  affair  of 
yesterday.  Its  origin  may  be  sought  in 
the  miats  of  antiquity,  and,  in  palling 
a  cracker,  we  perform  one  of  those 
charming  little  Pagan  rites  that  belong 
to  the  cult  of  youth  and  love,  and  of 
banquets  crowned  with  roses.  And,  as  we 
hear  the  crackle  of  the  festive  cracker  about 
the  tables,  where  the  young  people  are 
feasting,  with  cries  of  feigned  alarm,  the 
merriment  and  mummery  that  follows,  who 
can  say  that  the  cracker  has  not  its  own 
considerable  r61e  in  the  world  t 

But  the  cracker  of  other  days  was  but  a 
small  affair  after  all,  wrapped  up  in  what 
seemed  like  scraps  of  coloured  wall-paper. 
It  often  missed  fire,  and  there  was  nothing 
within  but  a  bonbon  —  "pas  trop  bon  "— 
and  a  scrap  of  doggrel,  whose  eccentric 
spelling  bespoke  a  foreign  origin.  At  the 
present  day  the  cracker  is  an  "  article  de 
luxa"    Above  all,  it  must  please  the  eye ; 


Cupid  shot  forth  from  a  huge  cracker, 
while  harmless  lightning  plays  about  the 
scene  of  the  explosion,  the  sight  may 
awaken  recollections  that  go  to  justify  the 
truth  of  the  allegory.  Did  not  your  flirta- 
tion with  the  fairy  Paulina  somehow  huig 
fire  till  that  fortunate  moment  when,  with 
charming  trepidation,  she  consented  to  pull 
a  cracker  with  you  after  supper)  No 
matter  that  the  affair  after  all  ended  in 
smoke;  that  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
cracker. 

Or  it  is  some  venerable  greybeard,  who 
stands  and  regards  an  equally  familiar 
picture  of  the  youth  and  maiden  of  a 
period  that  maybe  roughly  placed  between 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo  and  the  accession 
of  her  present  Majesty.  "  Just  such  a  frill 
I  wore  to  my  shirt,"  he  may  say ;  "  such 
ambrosial  curls  were  mine,  such  pumps 
and  silk  stockings,  and  thus  I  pulled  a 
cracker  with  that  charming  Amelia,  the 
belle  of  the  season,  by  Jove,  at  the  county 
ball  Ah,  there  are  no  such  girls  now- 
adays, either  for  sense  or  sensibility." 

Perhaps  not,  indeed;  but  the  crackers 
are  better,  it  must  be  allowed. 

Yes,  there  must  have  been  crackers  in 
the  days  of  the  Regency.  Florizel  must 
have  pulled  crackers  with  Perdita.  Werenot 
the  ''  Cosaques  "  in  Paris  just  then  1  Those 
rude  warriors  from  the  banks  of  the  Don 
had  watered  their  shaggy  steeds  in  the 
Seine,  and  the  Parisians,  taking  them  not 
quite    seriously,    packed    them    up   into 


wrappings  of  the  firework  itself — all  mast 
be  rich  yet  harmonious  in  colouring,  so  as  to 
enhance  and  complete  the  decorations  of  a 
luxurious  tabla  And  in  this  way  art  is 
brought  into  the  field ;  and  young  artists, 
not  yet  known  to  fame,  may  find  a  useful 
patron  in  the  manufacturer  of  crackers. 
Nor  is  the  literary  part  of  the  matter  al- 
together neglected.  If  gems  of  poesy  are 
not  to  be  bought  by  the  gross,  at  any  rate 
we  may  have  the  sparkle  of  ready  wit^  and 
pleasant  vagaries  in  rhyme  and  nonsense 
to  vary  the  conventional  method. 

And  yet,  while  acknowledging  the  im- 
portant developement  of  the  modem 
cracker,  it  is  something  of  a  surprise  to 
come  upon  a  great  manufactory  of  orackesB, 
a  building  of  many  floors,  rising  high 
above  the  neighbouring  roofs,  with  count- 
ing-houses filled  with  busy  clerks;  with 
show-rooms,  work-rooms,  engine-rooms; 
with  hoists,  and  lifts,  and  cranes  outside 
swinging  great  bales  of  crackers  into  carts 
and  railway  vana  We  are  among  "the 
sweet  walkes  of  Moorfields,"  and  not  far 
from  that  causeway  that  once  crossed  the 
watery  waste  of  Finsbury — a  region  once 
noticeable  for  its  three  windmilk,  which 
have  given  a  name  to  Windmill  Street 
hard  by,  and  for  the  isolated  chapel, 
where  worthy  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley  first  held 
forth — a  chapel  built  upon  the  site,  and, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old 
cannon  foundry  of  Moorfields.  Nowadays 
the  region  has  become  the  site  of  ware- 
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houses  and  factories,  and  eommercial 
establishments  of  varioas  kinds,  and  such 
as  are  left  of  the  solid  red-briok  houses  of 
the  substantial  citizens  of  other  days  are 
tamed  into  coffee-houses,  lodging-houses, 
or  workshops. 

Of  the  present  era,  entirely,  is  the  manu- 
factory we  have  come  to  visit,  with  long, 
well-lighted,  and  well -ventilated  rooms 
running  from  end  to  end  of  the  building. 
In  all  there  are  thirty-five  floors  to  be 
visited — ^that  is,  seven  distinct  buildings, 
each  of  five  floors.  But  a  portion  of  these 
is  devoted  to  general  confectionery,  with 
which  we  are  not  at  present  concerned. 
There  is  enough  to  give  us  a  good 
breathing  in  the  part  devoted  exclusively 
to  crackers  and  their  belongings. 

Down  beneath  the  level  of  the  street  the 
steam-engine  is  at  work,  and  shafts  and 
drums  revolve  with  a  continuous  hum,  and 
endless  bands  convey  the  engine -power 
from  one  floor  to  another.  Here  is  a  com- 
plete printing  establishment,  with  litho- 
graphic colour  -  printing,  where  huge 
cylinders  revolve,  and  pictured  sheets  are 
evolved,  tint  after  tint,  by  the  patient 
machine.  The  coloured  pictures  are  chiefly 
for  the  boxes  which  contain  the  crackers, 
boxes  destined  to  heighten  the  Christmas 
decorations  of  shop -windows  all  over 
tiie  world,  and  to  grace  as  well  the  tables 
of  the  opulent  as  the  Christmas  treat 
of  the  poor  workhouse  children.  And 
under  this  last  head  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  benevolent  contribution  of  our  firm  of 
cracker  manufacturers  for  the  forthcoming 
treat  to  the  children  of  the  poor  in  London, 
is  a  handsome  parcel  of  some  twenty-five 
thousand  crackers. 

Amongst  the  machinery  for  cutting  and 
fringing  the  outer  cases  of  the  crackers,  is 
a  clever,  simple  device  of  a  couple  of  steel 
rollers,  which  fringe  the  ends  of  the  sheets 
of  coloured  gelatine  that  so  gaily  adorn 
the  outside  of  the  crackers.  Many  other 
labour-saving  contrivances  present  them- 
selves, but  still  the  greater  part  of  the 
actual  business  of  putting  together  the 
crackers  is  performed  by  hand ;  and  some 
three  hundred  people  are  at  work  in 
various  departments  of  the  factory,  of 
idiom  the  chief  part  are  young  womea 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  in 
the  establishment  is  the  immense  work- 
room, with  its  long  tables  stretching  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  where  circulation  is 
difficult  from  the  great  piles  of  materials 
and  boxes  of  finished  work.  And  seated 
at    these  work-tables — standing   if   they 


please — or  moving  about  from  place  to 
place,  is  a  throng  of  girls,  nicely  dressed, 
and  by  no  means  wanting  in  personal 
attractions,  who  are  all  busily  making 
crackers. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  come  upon 
the  central  feature  of  the  affair,  the  cracker 
itself;  that  is,  the  thing  that  cracks,  or 
the  cartridge,  it  might  be  called,  to  avoid 
confusion;  the  two  slips  of  cardboard, 
with  an  infinitesimal  morsel  of  fulminating 
powder  between,  the  pulling  asunder  of 
which  brings  about  the  mimic  explosion, 
with  the  thunder  and  lightning  on  the 
same  diminutive  scale.  Now  this  manu- 
facture belongs  to  ''fireworks,"  and  is 
conducted  elsewhere;  the  finished  article 
alone  finds  its  place  here,  and  one  of  the 
first  processes  in  the  -  evolution  of  a 
cracker,  conducted  by  a  portion  of  the 
swift  and  neat-handed  young  women 
already  alluded  to,  is  to  paste  the  ends  of 
the  cartridge  to  the  inside  of  the  wrapper. 
If  the  cracker  misses  fire  now,  it  will  be  for 
want  of  a  straightforward  puU.  Girls 
used  to  have  the  way  of  shutting  their 
eyes,  turning  aside  their  heads,  and  giving 
a  kind  of  desperate  circular  wrench  to  the 
affair  that  often  caused  a  misfire.  But  the 
latest  improvement  is  a  linen-faced  material 
for  the  ends  of  the  cartridge,  which  will 
resist  transverse  puUs,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  bring  off  a  shot,  if  anything  will 

The  loaded  wrappers  are  passed  into  the 
hands  of  other  young  women,  each  of  whom, 
with  piles  of  such  papers  before  her,  as  well 
as  of  the  glittering  outer  shells  of  gelatine, 
arranges  them  deftly  with  one  hand,  while 
in  the  other  she  wields  a  brass  tube  upon 
which  the  cracker  is  to  be  moulded.  A 
quick  turn  of  the  wrist,  and  presto !  the 
ornamented  wrappers  are  rolled  round  the 
tube,  so  that  they  project  at  one  end  some 
inches  beyond  tiie  tube.  Into  this  pro- 
jecting roll  is  thrust  a  stout  wooden  cylinder 
just  far  enough  almost  to  reach  the  end  of 
the  brass  tube,  but  leaving  a  little  space 
between,  round  which  with  a  dextrous 
twist,  the  young  woman  passes  the  end  of 
a  string,  which  is  pulled  tight  next  moment, 
and  behold,  the  cracker  is  fairly  "  choked." 
Notwithstanding  this  choking  it  must  be 
made  to  swallow  its  appointed  charge, 
which  may  be  anything  in  the  world 
almost — a  doctor's  hood  and  gown,  such  as 
Portia  might  have  worn ;  a  jester's  cap  and 
bells;  or  a  terrier  pup,  in  china;  or  a 
balloon,  or  Professor  Baldwin's  latest  para- 
chute ;  anyhow,  whatever  the  charge  may 
be,  toy  or  trinket,  garment  or  gimcrack, 
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it  must  go  down  the  throat  of  that  magic 
tube,  and  then  with  another  deztroiu  tidst 
or  two  of  string,  the  craoker  is  complete. 
All  this  is  going  on  in  twenty  different 
directions,  and  as  the  piles  of  glittering 
trifles  increase  in  volume,  so  they  are 
carried  away,  sorted,  examined,  boxed  up, 
and  packed  away,  to  come  to  light  once 
more  —  in  festive  scenes  no  doubt,  but 
whereabouts  within  the  four  comers  of 
the  wide  world,  who  can  say  1  For  our 
crackers  travel  to  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  their  cheerful  fusillade  follows  the 
roll  of  the  British  drum,  as  the  r6veill6 
follows  the  blush  of  morning  all  round 
the  world. 

It  is  a  charming  employment  for  young 
women,  this  making  of  crackers — every- 
thing is  clean,  and  dainty,  and  pretty 
about  them;  there  are  no  noxious  fumes 
or  extremes  of  temperature  to  contend 
with ;  and  it  is  a  labour  light  and 
pleasant,  to  which  the  nimble  fingers 
alone  are  wedded,  and  which  leaves 
the  mind  free  and  unruffled.  The  girls 
seem  happy  and  light-hearted  enough, 
and  knowing  that  the  faster  their  fingers 
fly  the -more  satisfactory  will  be  the  weekly 
reckoning,  their  pretty  fingers  do  fly  with 
a  will  Is  there  fog  and  gloom  without, 
and  darkness  brooding  over  the  City  ?  The 
cheerful  rows  of  lights,  the  brilliant  colours, 
the  smart  coquettish  costumes,  the  life  and 
movement  of  the  scene,  keep  everything  in 
tune  here  and  drive  dull  care  away.  In  the 
sludge  and  mud  of  the  streets,  amid  reeking 
omnibuses  and  dripping  umbrellas,  who 
would  think  that  such  a  pleasant  scene 
were  visible  behind  the  plain,  substantial 
walls  of  this  factory  of  fairy  trinkets  1 

"  But  there  is  an  immensity  of  detail 
about  this  business,"  remarks  the  chief  of 
the  establishment,  no  other  than  Mr. 
Tom  Smith,  a  name  tolerably  familiar  to 
the  public  in  this  connection.  Yes, 
there  are  cares  upon  cares  in  catering  for 
the  amusement  of  a  volatile  public — to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  novelties  and  devise 
always  something  fresh  and  taking  to  pass 
within  the  narrow  round  of  a  Christmas 
cracker. 

And  a  wonderful  sight  are  the  stores 
where  are  kept  an  infinite  variety  of  the 
infinitely  little  1  The  toy  -  shops  of  all 
Europe  contribute  to  the  stores  of  these 
almost  microscopic  wares,  and  thousands 
of  gross  of  tiny  objects  come  from  Japan. 
Here  are  all  kinds  of  Japanese  trifles — 
real  bric^-brac  in  their  way — tiny  cups 
and  saucers,  jars,  and  dishes,  sweet  little 


fans,  marvellous  umbrellas,  swarms  ^of 
grotesque  little  animals,  mostly  with  a 
touch  of  that  sly  humour  with  which  the 
Jap  can  invest  the  smallest  production  of 
his  or  her  patient  fingers.  Or  if  it  is 
jewellery  that  is  in  question — what  wealth 
of  rings,  wedding-rings,  posy- rings,  and 
others  that  glitter  with  diamond,  ruby,  and 
emerald;  what  brooches,  what  necklaces  of 
pearl  and  coral ;  the  pretty  toys  of  Nurem- 
berg, the  nicknacks  of  the  Black  Forest, 
the  trifles  from  the  mountain  land  of  the 
Switzer  1 

Now  the  fancy  takes  to  conjuring  busi- 
ness, and  thousands  of  little  boxes  appeal^ 
with  thousands  of  yellow  half-guineas, 
which  appear  and  dbappear  according  to  the 
will  of  the  necromancer  of  the  occasion ;  or 
jagged  nails  that  seem  to  pierce  the  finger 
and  that  yet  leave  no  wound  behind.  Or  is 
itchiromancy  that  is  the  question — ^here  yon 
shall  find  the  art  and  mystery  of  that 
fascinating  science— dangerous  in  its  way 
when  bright  eyes  are  concerned  in  telling 
fortunes  beneath  the  Christmas  mistletoe. 
Or  if  martial  deeds  delight,  behold  in  tissue 
paper  all  the  distinguished  head-gear  of 
the  British  army;  the  modest  infantry 
shako ;  the  fierce  busby  of  the  artillery ;  the 
lancer's  complicated  cap ;  the  helmet  and 
nodding  plume  of  the  bold  dragoon.  For 
young  gamesters  there  are  cards  and  dice, 
tops  that  spin  and  sing,  and  Uttle  toys  ol 
every  description.  It  would  be  easier, 
indeed,  to  set  forth  what  is  not,  than  what 
is]  to  be  found  in  these  wonderful  store- 
rooms. 

But  whatever  of  new  or  strange  may  be 
looked  forward  to  in  the  Christmas  cracker 
of  the  future,  one  thing  is  and  probably 
ever  will  be  indispensable — the  sweetie 
may,  perhaps,  eventually  disappear  as  an 
obsolete  survival,  but  we  shall  always 
surely  have  a  motto.  No,  there  is  not 
a  poet  locked  up  in  the  establishment 
bound  to  produce  so  many  yards  of  mottoes 
per  diem.  There  are  poets  enough  at 
large  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  simple 
sentiment  of  other  days  is  only  now 
brought  forward  ''pour  rire."  There 
must  be  a  touch  of  cynic  humour,  an 
atmosphere  of  easy  badinage  about  your 
Christmas  cracker.  There  have  been 
motto  competitions,  and  there  may  be  more 
hereafter.  The  existing  stock  of  appropriate 
flowers  of  poesy  is  by  no  means  a  small 
one,  and  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  the 
infinitely  little  in  matters  poetic,  which 
promises  well  for  the  future  literature  of 
the  Christmas  cracker. 
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Last  scene  of  all  is  the  gaily-decorated 
showroom  where,  in  handsome  glass  cases, 
repose  the  pattern  crackers  of  the  coming 
season  in  all  their  brilliance  and  glitter. 
Would  you  know  what  the  Christmas 
novelties  are  to  bel  Are  they  not  an- 
nounced on  every  hoarding,  on  the  walls 
of  raQway  stations,  in  the  corridors  of 
hotels  and  public  buildings  f  Wherever  you 
go  you  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  a  re- 
nunder  of  the  coming  glories  of  Mr.  Tom 
Smith's  famous  crackers. 

It  is  something  of  a  disillusionment  to 
leave  the  scene  of  all  this  pretty  manu- 
facture, and  to  come  once  more  into  the 
crowded,  muddy  streets  where  all  the 
world  is  hurrying  along  with  anxious,  care- 
worn looks,  to  which  such  lovely  things  as 
crackers  seem  as  foreign  as  possible.  But 
Christmas  will  show  another  sight  Then 
the  children  will  be  in  the  ascendant — 
dainty  little  figures  that  might  themselves 
have  come  out  of  Christmas  crackers,  will 
be  driving  here  and  there,  where  bright 
scenes  await  them,  the  bail,  the  supper, 
the  feu  de  joie  of  crackers,  a  masquerade  of 
quaint  paper  costumes.  Or  it  may  bea  family 
dinner,  slightly  heavy  from  bounteous 
Christmas  fare  and  the  gloom  attending 
the  meeting  of  loving  relatives,  where  the 
box  of  crackers  infuses  a  new  spirit  into 
the  assemblage. 

''What  a  terrible  scrape  I  got  into 
through  pulling  crackers  with  you,  Maria/' 
observes  John ;  and  Maria  shakes  her  head 
wistfully,  as  if  not  quite  certain  whether 
to  ban  or  bless  the  occasion  alluded  to. 
But  the  young  people  are  not  to  be  warned 
off  by  the  experience  of  their  elders.  They, 
too,  must  struggle  playfully  for  those  dread- 
ful mottoes,  that  are  far  from  embodying 
the  results  of  a  wise  experience.  There 
are  still  jolly  supper  parties,  too,  no  doubt, 
where  corks  pop,  and  the  girls  are  full  of 
fun,  and  lauglnng  eyes  and  smiling  lips 
look  doubly  dangerous  under  the  quaint 
head-dresses  that  have  fallen  to  them  from 
the  Christmas  crackers.  And",  pull  away 
as  much  as  you  like,  the  cracker  leaves  no 
headache  behind  it.  The  utmost  excess  in 
crackers  will  involve  no  visit  from  Dr. 
Jalap  next  morning,  it  will  not  leave 
your  face  as  yellow  as  a  guinea  and  your 
eyes  sui^  into  the  recesses  of  your  fore- 
head. No,  such  pleasure  as  the  cracker 
may  bring  us,  is  altogether  pure  and 
unalloyed,  and  it  may  be  that  you  will 
preserve  some  little  toy  or  trinket  as  a 
souvenir  of  some  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  your  life. 


THE  TROTH  OF  ODIN. 

By  0.  GRANT  FURLEY. 
A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XL 

When  her  enemy  had  gone,  Thora's 
strength  gave  way.  It  had  never  occurred 
to  her  that  the  Troth  of  Odin  did  not  form 
a  valid  marriage  ceremony.  She  had  grasped 
the  French  law  which  left  it  unrecognised 
while  Gaspard's  mother  protested  against 
it,  and  that  knowledge,  though  it  had  been 
only  the  shadow  of  a  sin,  had  embittered 
her  life ;  but  it  was  a  different  matter  from 
realising  that  neither  in  France  nor  Eng- 
land— ^nowhere  in  the  wide  world — was  she 
Gaspard's  wife.  Mr.  Traill's  opinion  of 
the  old  Pagan  bond  had  been  so  universally 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  eccentricity,  that 
she  had  never,  till  she  read  his  letter  to 
Madame  Earache,  which  explained  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question  fully,  thought 
for  a  moment  that  it  had  any  basis  in 
law  or  truth.  It  was  the  minister's  notion 
that  the  Troth  of  Odin  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  religious  ceremony  conducted 
by  himself;  but  no  one  whom  Thora  had 
ever  heard  speak  of  the  subject — it  is  true 
that  these  were  only  old  Osla  and  some  of 
her  cronies — had  ever  regarded  this  cere- 
mony as  more  than  supplementary.  If  they 
in  their  ignorance  did  indeed  perceive  that 
it  was  essential  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  their 
manner  of  speaking  of  it  had  conveyed 
no  such  idea  to  Thora's  childlike  mind.  A 
girl  of  quicker  wit  might  have  surmised 
that  there  was  something  more  than  mere 
prejudice  in  the  minister's  aversion;  but 
Thora,  in  spite  of  her  self-will,  took  all  her 
notions  of  life  and  its  relations  unquestion- 
inglyfromtheignorantold  Shetland  woman. 
She  looked  upon  the  minister  as  learned, 
but  she  held  Osla  to  be  the  wiser  of  the 
two. 

.  There  could  hardly  be  a  less  subtle 
woman  in  the  world  than  Thora  Sweynson. 
She  accepted  the  statements  of  those  whom 
she  had  the  habit  of  trusting  as  fixed  veri- 
ties; she  would  not  question  the  fitness 
and  fundamental  right  of  the  world's  laws, 
nor  argue  the  justice  of  their  bearing  on 
herself,  as  one  of  a  more  analytic  temper 
might  have  done.  If  she  could  have  put 
herself  sufficiently  outside  her  own  situa- 
tion to  have  reflected  on  her  innocence, 
her  implicit  belief  that  she  had  acted 
virtuously,  if  she  had  been  able  to  separate 
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intention  from  roBult,  Thora  might  have 
been  a  shade  leas  miserable  daring  the 
hours  that  followed  Sophie  Meudon's  de- 
parture. Bat  though  she  had  borne  a  bold 
front  to  the  Frencnwoman,  had  flang  her 
back  scorn  for  cruelty,  and  had  for  the 
moment  claimed  to  stand  in  the  better 
position  of  the  two,  now  that  she  was 
alone  she  oould  think  only  of  the  fact  that 
her  marriage  was  no  marriage ;  and  that, 
in  the  world's  eyes,  she  was  no  better  than 
a  castaway. 

It  might  be  cruelty  of  the  vilest  kind  in 
Sophie  to  come  to  her  with  the  evidence  of 
her  fahe,  miserable  position;  but  that 
position  was  not  of  Sophie's  making,  but 
her  own;  and  however  unconscious  her 
error  had  been,  it  was  to  others,  and 
even  to  herself,  as  if  she  had  sinned. 
A  woman  is  married,  or  she  is  not;  if 
she  lives  with  a  man  to  whom  she  is  not 
married,  she  is  living  in  sin.  These  were 
the  plain  facts  which  Thora  comprehended, 
facts  which  could  not  be  made  to  waver  in 
her  vision  by  any  question  of  ignorance 
or  honest  intention.  She  had  kept  her 
self-respect  intact  through  the  slights  and 
injuries  she  had  met  with  at  Havre,  be- 
cause she  thought  the  custom  of  her  own 
country  proved  her  cause  just  and  honour- 
able. When  that  failed  her,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  was  indeed  a  sinner. 

The  thought  sickened  her,  maddened 
her.  She  was  vile  in  her  own  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  she  could  not  meet 
even  G-aspard's  glance  again;  for  even  if 
he  were  all  that  Mr.  Traill  had  said,  if  he 
had  wilfully  led  her  into  evil,  Thora  was 
too  much  of  an  average  woman  to  judge  a 
man  as  she  did  herself.  His  might  be 
the  greater  sin  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven ; 
but  Heaven  does  not  seem  very  near  to 
a  trouble  like  Thora's,  and  the  world, 
which  condones  everything  to  a  man  and 
listens  to  no  plea  for  a  woman,  is  very 
close.  Even  Gaspard,  it  seemed  to  the 
woman  whom  Gaspard  had  brought  to 
this  pass,  even  he  had  the  right  to  scorn 
her. 

Bat  the  thought  of  Gaspard  raised  a 
question  in  Thora's  mind  which  roused  her 
for  a  moment  to  something  different,  if  not 
apart,  from  the  bare  facts  of  her  misery. 
Did  he  know  that  there  was  no  legal  tie 
between  them)  It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  if  it  was  to  Gaspard's  credit,  or  dis- 
credit, that  after  the  first  second  of  bitter 
doubt  Thora  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
like  herself,  he  had  been  deceived.  His 
manner  to  her  was  not,  either  in  its  quiet 


patience  or  in  its  occasional,  almost  equally 
quiet^  tokens  of  irritation,  that  of  a  lover 
who  dung  to  her  for  passion's  sake;  and  she 
knew  that  he  had  lost  so  much  by  cleaving 
to  her,  that  she  thought  he  would  have  left 
her  had  he  been  sure  that  no  claim  of  hers 
upon  him  woidd  have  held  good  anywhere. 
She  believed  that  he  looked  upon  her  as 
his  wife;  so  bound  to  her  that  to  desert 
her  would  be  criminal^  even  though  his 
people  ignored  and  slandered  her.  Legal 
claims  were  supreme  in  Thora's  eyes,  as 
they  are  in  those  of  most  women.  Her 
imagination  could  not  yet  grasp  a  tie 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  law. 

She  thought  that  Gaspard  did  not  know 
he  was  free ;  and  this  thought  brought  her 
face  to  face  with  the  question — should 
she  tell  him  of  his  liberty  t  If  she  did  so 
she  gave  him  power  to  leave  her  poor  and 
friendless — a  beggar  in  parse  and  reputa- 
tion. It  was  suicidal  to  share  the  Imow- 
ledge  with  him ;  and  yet  the  girl's  pride 
rose  against  keeping  Gaspard  bound  to 
her  by  a  lie.  And  the  consciousness  that 
she  had  as  yet  sinned  only  in  ignorance, 
came  to  tell  her  that  she  would  touch  a 
new  degradation  if  she  now  consented  to 
her  own  shame.  And  yet  —  to  give  up 
her  claim  to  Gaspard  was  to  condemn 
herself  to  starvation,  only  to  be  escaped  by 
worse  evil  than  she  dared  think  of  yet 

"  Oh,  Heaven  1  What  can  I  do  ! "  she 
cried.  ''  There  is  nothing  but  sin  and 
misery  for  me  wherever  I  look ! " 

She  sat  crouched  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
for  hours,  till  all  power  of  reasoning  as  to 
right  and  wrong  passed  from  her;  and  she 
could  tell  only  that  she  was  wretched*  She 
heard  the  clock  strike  once  or  twice  without 
heeding  it ;  but  at  last  it  roused  her  to  the 
remembrance  that  Gaspard  would  soon  be 
home,  and  that  she  had  not  prepared  Us 
evening  meal  She  had  not  much  of  a  house- 
wife's pride  in  general;  but  to-day  she 
roused  herself  with  the  feeling  that  "  what- 
ever she  was  " — poor  Thora  ! — ^he  should 
not  have  it  in  his  power  to  say  she  had 
neglected  his  comfort 

She  tried,  too,  to  look  as  like  her  usual 
self  as  possible.  She  had  formed  no 
plan  of  action ;  she  could  not  formulate  in 
her  mind  a  single  word  to  utter  to  him ; 
but  this  unpreparedness  made  it  the  more 
essential  that  she  should  not  betray  the 
appearance  of  any  new  emotion  having 
come  to  shake  her  languid  calm. 

She  might  have  been  changed  greaUy 
without  attracting  any  notice  from  Gaspard. 
He  was  tired  and  worried — angry  with 
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himself  for  the  thoughts  and  memoriefl 
which  had  ariseii  in  him  since  he  had  seen 
Sophie  Meadon  the  day  before.  A  man 
muat  be  very  strong  before  he  can  wholly 
tarn  his  back  upon  the  might-have-beens 
of  life;  and  Oaspard  was  no  hero — only 
a  man  who  was  trying  to  do  his  duty, 
conscious  all  the  while  that  it  took  all  hope 
and  gladness  from  him.  He  had  no  rap- 
ture of  martyrdom  to  sustain  him  through 
the  endless  round  of  daily  toil— rsuch  rap- 
ture is  for  moments  only,  not  for  years  of 
working  days — and  looking  forward,  as 
youth  must  by  virtue  of  its  nature  do,  he 
could  see  nothing  but  more  and  more — 
perhaps  half  a  century — of  such  dreary 
yeank 

Youth  hopes  greatly,  therefore  it  despairs 
greatly.  It  is  always  in  extremes,  and 
cannot  take  account  of  those  little  compen- 
sations — sadly  material  most  of  them,  it  is 
true — which  comfort  the  resigned  cynicism 
of  middle  age.  All  that  Gaspard  could  do 
was  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  firmly  upon  the 
dusty  track  Fate  had  marked  out  for  his 
travelling,  and  keep  his  soul  from  being 
misled  by  any  mirage  that  rose  on  the 
horizon.  But  this  mirage  had  been  brought 
by  Sophie  Meudon  before  his  down-bent 
eyes.  He  could  not  choose  but  see  it,  and, 
seeing,  he  was  angry  that  he  could  not  be 
blind. 

So,  beings  as  I  have  said,  no  hero,  he 
was  fretful  and  self-absorbed,  and  did  not 
notice  how  pale  Thora's  cheeks  were,  nor 
how  hollow  her  eyes ;  and  when  she  spoke 
he  answered  in  irritoble  tones,  and  com- 
plained of  the  co£Pee. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  Thora  would 
have  answered  sharply;  nay,  would  have 
commenced  a  quarrel  by  scolding  his 
gloomy  looks;  but  today  her  eyes  were 
opened.  She  realised  all  he  had  lost  by 
his  fidelity  to  her,  and  forbore  reproach. 
For,  though  she  knew  that  to  be  Sophie 
Meudon's  husband  would  be  no  great  gain 
to  any  man,  she  could  perceive  that  in  the 
man's  eyes  it  ;night  he  otherwise.  And 
noting,  aa  her  woman's  eyes  had  done  un- 
consciously, the  evidences  of  wealth  ju- 
diciously spent  in  Sophie's  dress,  she 
realised,  as  she  had  never  done  before, 
how  she  had  dragged  Gaspard  below  his 
natural  sphere,  and  pitied  him  for  it  more 
than  he,  being  a  man^  would  have  pitied 
himsell 

Sophie  Meudon  had  succeeded  in  a 
task  in  which  Madame  Harache  had 
failed.  She  had  roused  Thora  to  conscious 
life  and  thought.    The  girl's  soul  and  in- 


tellect had  been  dormant  till  now,  when 
Sophie's  unscrupulous  taunts  had  roused 
her.  She  could  already  look  back,  with 
something  betwixt  pity  and  envy,  on  the 
ignorant  girl  she  had  been  that  morning. 
Kow  girlhood  was  gone ;  she  was  a  woman 
who  could  think  and  act  for  herself,  look- 
ing back  and  forward  so  that  she  might 
know  which  way  to  go. 

While  Thora  cleared  away  the  cups  and 
plates,  Gaspard  pretended  to  read  a  news- 
paper, keeping  it  as  guard  before  his  knit 
brows  and  set  mouth.  Thora  watched  him 
surreptitiously,  as  she  went  to  and  fro,  and 
afterwards,  whenshehad  sat  down  with  some 
needlework  in  her  hand,  trying  her  best  to 
make  this  evening  pass  as  so  many  others 
had  done.  But  it  was  impossible.  All  was  so 
changed  to  her  that  she  could  not  keep  up 
a  semblance  of  likeness  to  past  days — to 
yesterday,  when  the  long  June  evening 
had  been  just  as  bright,  and  the  ripples  of 
the  lazy  tide  had  JSeen  reddened  by  the 
sunset.  Before  she  had  decided  how  to 
act^  before  her  mind  had  willed  to  ask  a 
question,  the  question  had  passed  her  lips : 

"  Gaspard,  if  you  had  known  a  year  ago, 
when  we  first  met,  all  that  would  come  of 
— of  our  marryingj  would  you  not  have 
left  me  in  Stromness  !  " 

Gaspard  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the  un- 
expected words  which  echoed  so  strangely 
the  thoughts  that  were  tormenting  him. 
He  glanced  at  Thora  sharply,  but  her  head 
was  bent  over  her  work;  he  could  just 
surmise  the  line  between  the  eyebrows 
that  showed  strained  attention,  and  he 
did  not  see  the  needle  trembUng  in  her 
fingers. 

''Need  you  askf"  he  answered  in  a 
harsh,  forced  voice.  "If  either  of  us 
had  known — if  any  one  ever  knew  the 
consequences  of  a  folly,  who  would  be 
guUty  of  one  1  *  Si  jeunesse  savait ! '  The 
stoiy  is  as  old  as  the  world,  as  old  at  least 
as  Adam  and  Eve.  What  does  it  matter 
now,  whether  with  our  eyes  open  we  would 
have  gone  on  the  same  road  we  took  blind- 
fold I  That  belongs  to  the  past|  and  it  is 
better  not  to  think  of  the  past ;  the  present 
and  the  future  which  that  past  has  made, 
are  concern  enough  for  us." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  then 
she  said  quietly  :  ''  The  past  need  not  make 
the  future." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  f "  he  asked  be- 
wildered. 

''  I  knew — after  a  fashion  at  least — that 
our  marriage  was  not  binding  in  France  ; 
but  I  don't  think  I  realised  it  thoroughly. 
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It  aeemed  to  me  Btrange,  bat  I  suppoaed  it 
was  the  law.  Now  I  think  I  andentand 
it  all ;  I  was  stupid  not  to  haye  guessed  it 
before;  bat  at  Stronmess  we  never  had 
anythbg  to  think  of  that  was  at  all  hard 
to  grasp,  and  no  one  had  ever  taught  me 
anything  of  life  but  old  Oala,  She  was 
ignorant  —  I  see  that  now  —  and  so  she 
could  not  tell  me  that  the  Troth  of  Odin 
was  no  marriage  at  alL" 

"  Thora  1   How  have  you  learned  that  t " 

"Does  it  matter  how  one  learns  things  9 
I  am  sure  of  it  now,  and  you  won't  deny 
that  I  am  right" 

She  spoke  with  a  half  hope  that  he 
might  deny  it;  that  Mr.  Traill,  Sophie 
Meudon,  everybody,  might  be  wrong,  and 
Gaspard  still  be  able  to  justify  her  in  her 
own  eye&    But  he  oould  not 

*'  No,  Thora,  I  don't  deny  it,"  he  said ; 
"  but  don't  think  ill  of  me  for  what  I  have 
done.  I  hold,  as  I  suppose  all  men  and 
no  women  do,  that  the  essence  of  marriage 
is  simply  mutual  consent  and  permanence 
in  the  bond.  After  what  fashion  these  are 
vowed,  and  before  what  witnei^ses,  I  do  not 
care ;  these  things  do  not  affect  the  reality 
of  the  matter.  So,  though  I  knew  the 
Troth  of  Odin  had  no  legal  value,  I 
thought  it  might  serve  to  satisfy  your 
principles,  and  it  could  not  affect  mine. 
But  don't  think  I  meant  wilfully  to  put 
you  in  a  false  position.  My  mother's  con- 
sent was  necessary  to  any  legal  marriage, 
and  though  she  had  refused  it  when  I 
wrote  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  you,  I  fancied 
she  would  not  continue  obdurate  if  once 
she  saw  you,  and  knew  that  I  had  brought 
you  home  with  me  as  my  wife.  I  did  not 
know  my  mother,  Thora;  I  did  not  think 
a  woman  lived  who  would  condemn  an- 
other to  misery.  I  trusted  in  her  womanly 
tenderness  and  in  her  love  forme,  and  both 
failed  me.  You  know  how  she  acted — 
within  her  lawful  rights,  perhaps — but  in 
a  way  that  made  any  further  communica- 
tion a  treason  to  you.  So  I  brought  you 
away  from  Havre,  that  you  might  never  be 
insulted  again.  If,  as  things  are,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  your  life  a  happy 
one,  don'£  blame  me  too  much.  I  have 
done  what  I  could." 

Thora  had  been  sitting  silent  while 
Gaspard  spoke;  but  she  had  not  been 
listening.  She  had  grasped  just  one  idea, 
one  course  of  action,  and  clung  to  it  for 
fear  that  if  she  let  it  go,  chaos,  madness. 


would  overwhelm  her.  Only  she  recog- 
nised that  Gaspard's  voice  had  ceased,  and 
she  might  spei&  in  her  turn. 

"  I  said  tnat  the  future  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  past — at  least,  for  you.  You 
are  free — ^you  can  leave  me,  and  if  yon  do 
so,  you  will  regain  all  that  I  have  cost 
you." 

Her  lips  trembled  as  she  spoka  She 
meant  to  give  advice  which,  U.  followed, 
would  leave  her  desolate  beyond  endurance; 
but  Gaspard  thought  she  only  uttered  a 
fear  that  he  would  avail  himiself  of  the 
liberty  he  possessed,  and  the  idea  that  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  for  her  had  not  won 
her  trust,  angered  hiuL 

''You  may  rely  on  my  never  doing 
that,"  he  answered,  more  coldly  than  he 
had  intended.  ''We  will  bear  the  oon- 
sequences  of  our  folly  together;  I  will 
never  desert  you.  I  am  too  conscious  that 
however  bad  your  fate  may  be  with  me,  it 
would  be  worse  without." 

Thora  made  no  reply,  and  Gaspard, 
thinking  he  had  given  her  the  assurance 
she  wanted,  and  himself  put  out  of  tune 
by  the  conversation,  came  to  her  side, 
Ussed  her  head  lightly  and  coldly,  and 
went  out,  irritated,  but  not  dissatisfied  with 
himsell 

Thora's  head  only  fell  a  little  lower  aa 
he  left  the  room.  She  had  learned  now 
all  she  had  sought  to  know,  and  though 
she  admitted  that  Ghispard  was  a  man  wha, 
bound  by  "honour  rooted  in  dishonour," 
had  acted  not  ignobly — more  nobly  than 
one  man  in  a  thousand  would  act  —  she 
was  no  happier  than  before.  For  she 
saw  that  he  was  not  bearing  the  burden  of 
fate  with  any  gladness,  and  she  said  to  her- 
self:  "Though  he  would  not  desert  me, 
he  would  be  glad  to  be  frea"  And  ahe 
felt  in  her  inmost  soul  that  he  wonld 
make  use  of  his  freedom  to  marry  Sophie 
Meudon. 

She  pictured  to  herself  all  that  would  go 
with  this — "honour,  obedience,  troops  of 
friends,"  a  reconciled  parent,  all  needful 
prosperity — ^and  though  she  looked  on  the 
imaginary  scene  with  some  scorn,  despising 
all  who  took  part  in  it,  except  Gaspard 
himself,  whom  she  pitied  a  little  for  not 
seeing  how  poor  and  selfish  was  the  regard 
he  had  won,  she  could  not  but  admit  that 
all  these  things  were  eminently  desirable. 

And  nothing  stood  between  him  and 
this  fortune  but  herself  1 
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CHAPTER  XUV. 

Madge  foi  a  moment  stood  like  one 
atapefiad,  liBtening  to  the  Eonnd  of  the 
wheels,  which  carried  the  Ooant  awsy, 
dying  in  the  distance.  Then  she  drew  a 
long  breath.  Yee,  he  waa  gone,  not  a 
doubt,  and  there  could  be  no  fear  that  he 
woald  ever  retnrn  to  troable  her  with  bis 
insolent  qnestions  and  black  temptations ; 
bat  what,  she  aaked  herself,  would  be  his 
next  step,  what  piece  of  wickedness  wonld 
be  endeavour  to  set  in  motion  now  I 

She  began  to  reproach  herself,  not 
for  what  she  bad  done,  bat  for  what 
she  had  left  nndona  She  had  trampled 
aoder  foot  his  hideous  temptations,  she 
had  given  a  negative  to  his  request — a 
Dsgative,  indeed,  bo  calm  and  decisive,  that 
vaj  one  who  heard  it  might  have  fancied 
that  she  was  acting  upon  a  settled  plan  of 
action,  instead  of  being  at  ber  wits'  ends  to 
know  what  to  do  for  the  best.  But  was 
the  doing  of  ^ese  two  things  an  adequate 
way  of  meeting  so  seriona  a  crisis!  Look- 
ing back  upon  her  half-hoar's  interview 
with  the  Count,  it  seemed  to  her  that  her 
pleadings  for  Etelka  had  wanted  fire  and 
earnestness,  and  that  she  had  been  terribly 
wanting  in  common  aenae  to  have  let  him 
Ibu;  depart  without  getting  from  Mm — as 
she  possibly  might  have  done  by  adroitly- 
.  put  questions — some  definite  clue  to  his 
\  movementB  and  destination. 
)  .  Ha  had  threatened    to  stimulate    the 

i'  energies  of  the  police  by  the  revelation  of 
Etelka'a  crime;  he  had  said  as  a  parting 


word  that  "he  would  discuss  his  chances' 
of  happinesB  with  the  Signor  Lance,"  and . 
thb,  of  coarse,  was  tantamount  to  a  threat 
of  waylaying  Lance  with  hostile  intentions. 
Bat  which  of  these  two  threats  did  he  intend 
to  put  into  execution  first  I  If  the  former, 
then  he  wonld  no  doubt  go  straight  from 
Upton  to  London  or  Liverpool,  or  it 
might  be  to  Edinburgh — to  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  police  enquiry,  in  fact,  If  tb»' 
latter,  then  he  would  assuredly  remain 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Castle,  on ' 
the  lookout  for  Lance. 

She  rang  the  bell,  thinking  that  possibly 
the  servant  who  had  shown  the  Count  out 
of  the  house  might  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  bis  movements,  or,  at  least,  npon 
bia  present  destination. 

"Did  Count  Palliardini  make  any  en- 
qairies  as  to  trains  when  he  lefir  the 
house  t "  was  her  qaestion  when  the  ser- 
vant made  his  appearance. 

"  None  whatever,  ma'am,"  was  the  reply, 
"  He  told  the  man  to  drive  him  back  to 
Lower  Upton.  He  asked  me,  as  he  went 
oat,  if  visitors  to  the  Castle  from  Loudon 
or  Liverpool  must  all  paas  through  Lower 
Upton  1    Of  course  I  told  him  'yes.' " 

"  If  visitors  to  the  Castle  from  London 
or  Liverpool  must  all  pass  through  Lower 
Upton,"  Madge  repeated  to  herself. 

The  question  seemed  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Count  intended  to  await 
Lance's  arrival  at  Lower  Upton,  either  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him  or  to  d<^  his  foot- 
steps hence,  taking  it  for  granted  that  by  so 
doing  he  would  come  upon  Etelka's  hiiflng- 
placa 

Madge  felt  that  her  course  lay  plain 
before  her  now. 

She  was  willing  enough  to  admit  that 
sooner  or  later  Lance  and  the  Coant,  aa 
rival  candidates  for  Etelka'a  favour,  must 
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meet  face  to  face,  and  that  no  endeayours 
of  hers  ooald  prevent  such  a  meeting. 
She  could  only  hope  that  when  it  took 
place,  Lance's  cool  conrage  and  common 
sense  might  carry  the  day  over  the  Ooont's 
bravado  and  insolence.  It  was,  however, 
manifestly  to  Lance's  interest  that  this 
meeting  should  be  retarded  as  long  as 
possible,  or  at  least  until  after  he  had  seen 
and  pleaded  his  cause  with  Etelka. 

The  one  who  was  first  in  the  field 
there  would  be  the  one  likely  to  win  the 
day — the  Count  by  threats  of  a  criminal 
prosecution,  Lance  by  the  pleadinss  of 
his  passionate  love.  Madge  knew  little 
enough  of  the  penalty  which  English  law 
attached  to  attempts  at  murder;  of  the 
Corsican  law  on  the  matter  she  knew 
nothing  at  all.  It  seemed  to  her,  however, 
that  when  the  circumstances  under  which 
Etelka's  crime  had  been  attempted  were 
taken  into  consideration,  together  with  the 
Count's  object  in  instituting  a  prosecution, 
only  a  light  sentence  would  be  passed  on 
the  girl,  more  especially  if  weighty  in- 
fluence were  brought  to  bear  on  her  behalf 
as  Lance's  affianced  wife. 

All  these  thoughts  in  quick  succession 
passed  through  Madge's  brain.  Self  was  dead 
in  her  heart  now;  all  selfish  aspirations, 
hopes,  and  longings  had  had  their  death- 
blow dealt  to  them  over  again,  as  it  were, 
in  that  brief  moment  when,  with  hand 
covering  her  eyes,  she  had  stood  listening 
to  the  Count's  evil  whisperings.  All  her 
energies  were  concentrated  now  on  the 
endeavour  to  win  for  Lance  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  just  as  one  on  a  death-bed  does 
his  utmost  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  his 
dear  ones  in  a  future  in  which  he  himself 
can  never  play  a  part. 

Her  plan  was  quickly  arranged.  She 
wrote  a  brief  line  to  Lance,  telling  him  of 
Etelka's  hiding-place,  and  bidding  him  go 
there  direct  instead  of  returning  first  to 
the  Castle.  There  were  strong  reasons,  she 
added,  why  he  should  do  this.  It  would 
be  easy  enough,  she  knew,  for  him  to  get 
to  Cregan's  Head  from  Carstairs  bv  posting 
direct  to  Elstree,  a  bleak  little  vil^ge  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  from  the  headland 
below  which,  on  a  ridge  of  low  rocks, 
stood  the  disused  lighthouse. 

She  said  nothing  of  Count  Palliardini's 
unexpected  visit,  nor  of  any  one  of  the 
bewildering  events  which  had  occurred  in 
such  rapid  succession  during  Lance's  short 
absence  from  Upton.  The  great  thing,  she 
felt  now,  was  to  defeat  the  Count's  evident 
intention  of   either  delaying  him  on  his 


way  to  Etelka,  or  of  acting  the  spy  and 
following  on  his  steps. 

Her  letter  written,  she  cast  about  in  her 
own  mind  for  a  trusty  messenger.  Passing 
over  Sir  Peter's  prot^g^s,  one  and  all,  she 
fixed  upon  Lance's  groom  as  being  not 
only  a  discreet  person  but  also  a  good  rider 
— ^a  consideration  this. 

She  sent  for  the  man  and  herself  com- 
mitted the  letter  to  his  charge,  bidding 
him  to  take  the  swiftest  horse  out  of  the 
stables  for  the  nine  miles  of  rocky  road 
which  lay  between  the  Castle  and  Lower 
Upton.  At  Lower  Upton  he  was  to 
put  up  his  horse,  and  take  the  train 
to  Carstairs;  he  could  just  save  it 
by  hard  riding.  At  Carstairs  he  was 
eimply  to  remain  at  the  station,  await 
Lance,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival 
there,  place  the  letter  in  his  handp* 
Whether  Lance  came  on  from  Liverpool 
or  direct  from  London,  he  must  change 
trains  at  Carstairs  for  Upton,  and  the  man 
had  orders  to  watch  all  trains  arriving  from 
both  places. 

Madge  took  the  man  so  far  into  her 
confidence  as  to  caution  him  not  in  any  way 
to  attract  the  attention  of  Count  Palliar- 
dini,  who  might  be  waiting  about  at  Lower 
Upton  Station;  and  still  further  to  prevent 
such  a  misadventure,  she  desired  him  to 
change  his  livery  for  his  plain  dothea. 

After  she  had  despatched  her  mes- 
senger, she  wandered  about  from  room  to 
room,  restless,  nervous,  and  ill  at  ease, 
occupation  of  any  sort  being  an  impossi- 
bility to  her. 

There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  house  to 
whom  she  could  apply  for  a  word  of  sym- 
pathy or  counsel.  Sir  Peter  was  not  likely 
to  get  back  from  his  errand  of  mercy  much 
before  nightfal),  and  Lady  Judith,  as  usual, 
was  down  at  her  farm.  The  gale  of  over- 
night had  unroofed  a  cattle-shedi  and  had 
sent  down  a  chimney-pot  into  one  of  the 
poultry  -  yards,  so  she  had  deemed  her 
presence  at  the  scene  of  disaster  a  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  the  safe  housing  of  her 
short-horns  and  Houdans. 

Madge  racked  her  brains  to  think 
whether  she  could  better  have  expedited 
Lance's  meeting  with  Etelka.  At  the  time 
that  she  had  despatched  the  groom  on  his 
errand  it  had  seined  to  her  wat  he  could 
not  fail  to  intercept  Lance  on  his  return 
journey;  but  now,  as  she  thought  over 
things,  all  sorts  of  mischances  began  to 
suggest  themselves. 

The  fact  that  Lance  had  not  acknowledged 
her  telegram  of  the  previous  day  pointed 
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to  one  of  two  things :  either  that  he  had 
not  yet  returned  to  Liverpool,  and  conse- 
quently had  not  received  it ;  or  else,  that 
he  had  decided  npon  acknowledging  it  in 
person  by  an  immediate  retom. 

If  the  first  supposition  were  correct,  he 
as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  good  tidings 
concerning  Etelka;  but  most  likely,  with 
a  heavy  heart,  was  pursuing  in  London 
some  supposed  clue  which  might  lead  him 
far  afield,  and  Liverpool  might  not  see  him 
for  days. 

If  the  second  supposition  were  correct, 
he  might  have  started  on  his  return  journey 
before  she  had  despatched  her  messenger ; 
in  which  case  it  was  possible  that  he  and 
Count  Palliardini  had  already  met  at  Lower 
Upton. 

She  scarcely  dared  to  think  of  the  latter 
possibility;  it  seemed  a  catastrophe 
whose  evil  consequences  she  was  power- 
less to  avert  Bat  the  first  difficulty, 
looked  fairly  in  the  face,  did  not  seem  in- 
surmountable. It  might  be  that  Lance, 
in  the. course  of  his  investigations  in  Lon- 
don respecting  Etelka's  supposed  death, 
or  Mr.  Stubbs's  false  statements,  had  con- 
sulted Sir  Peter's  solicitors  on  certain 
pomts  on  which,  perhaps,  he  dared  not 
trust  his  own  unaided  judgement.  If  that 
were  the  case,  they  would  no  doubt  be 
kept  informed  of  his  movements,  and  would 
have  his  latest  address.  Why  not  telegraph 
to  them  for  this,  and  then  forthwith  send  a 
second  telegram  to  Lance,  repeating  the 
message  she  had  already  sent  by  his  groom 
to  Carstairs ) 

She  caught  at  this  idea  so  soon  as  it 
presented  itself,  wondering  over  her  own 
dulness  in  not  having  thought  of  it  before. 

To  ensure  secrecy  in  the  despatch  of  her 
telegrams,  she  resolved  that  she  herself 
would  send  them  from  Lower  Upton 
Station.  It  might  be  that  Count  Palliardini, 
if  he  waited  there,  had  decided  upon 
watching  the  wires  as  well  as  the  rails  as  a 
possible  source  of  information. 

Also  of  necessity  time  would  be  econo- 
mised by  her  being  on  the  spot  to  receive 
the  reply  from  the  London  solicitors,  and 
Lance  would  get  his  message,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  about  two  hours  the  sooner 
for  it 

Madge,  at  her  best^  was  not  a  good  horse- 
woman, and  her  recent  failure  in  health 
had  still  further  unfitted  her  for  a  sharp 
ride  along  a  rough  road.  According  to  all 
showing,  she  ought  to  have  been  ready  to 
collapse  from  fatigue  before  she  had 
accomplished  five  out  of  the  nine  miles 


which  lay  between  the  Castle  and  Lower 
Upton.  The  exact  contrary,  however,  was 
the  case. 

''  When  the  soul  is  strong  the  body  is 
strong."  With  every  step  her  horse  took 
along  that  steep  road  a  fresh  rush  of 
strength  seemed  to  come  to  her.  Even 
the  keen  breeze,  from  which  of  late  she 
had  shrunk,  seemed  to  bring  life  and  energy 
to  her.  By-and-by,  no  doubt,  the  in- 
evitable reaction  would  set  in,  but  for  the 
moment  she  was  in  the  mood  in  which 
great  things  can  be  dared  and  done. 

''Oh,  youl"  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
rode  along,  ''who  once  before  made  it 
your  business  to  part  these  two,  make  it 
your  business  to  bring  them  together  again, 
and  thank  Heaven  that  the  chance  of 
atonement  is  given  to  you  ! " 

The  afternoon  was  beginning  to  wear 
away ;  she  timed  herself  for  her  nine  miles' 
ride. 

"Five  o'clock,''  she  said,  ''it  must  be 
when  I  ride  past  the  knoll  at  the  corner  of 
the  station  road."    And  five  o'clock  it  was. 

At  this  knoll  she  dismounted,  gave  her 
horse  to  her  groom,  and  bade  him  wait  for 
her  there.  She  concluded  that  she  would 
attract  less  attention  by  slipping  into  the 
station  by  a  side  door,  than  she  would  if 
she  rode  up  to  the  front. 

The  wind,  which  had  lulled  throughout 
the  day,  was  beginning  to  rise  now, 
whistling  among  the  stripped  trees  and 
whirling  the  dry  leaves  before  her  in  a 
cloud.  The  knoll,  at  which  she  had 
pulled  up,  was  crowned  with  some  strag- 
gling young  hazel  trees ;  the  sun  had  just 
sunk  behind  these,  leaving  a  great  golden 
glare,  which  shone  through  the  delicate 
tracery  of  slender  rods  and  leafiess 
branchlets,  like  some  pale  fire  from  behind 
a  wrought-iron  screen. 

Madge  had  brought  with  her  a  long 
cloak  and  thick  veil.  Before  she  attempted 
to  enter  the  station  she  shortened  her 
habit,  and  donned  both  cloak  and  veil. 

The  telegraph  office  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lines.  The  ringing  of  the  bell 
and  a  slight  bustle  on  the  ordinarily  quiet 
platform  announced  the  arrival  of  a  train 
from  Carstairs,  and  she  knew  the  other 
side  could  not  be  reached  at  present. 
She  judged  it  best  to  slip  into  the  ladies' 
waiting-room  till  the  confusion  subsided. 
This  waiting-room,  small  in  dimensions, 
owned  a  good-sized  window,  which  looked 
directly  on  to  the  platform;  through 
this  she  could  see  all  that  was  going  on 
without  running  any  risk  of  recognition. 
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Naturally,  as  she  took  her  stand  at  this 
window,  her  first  thought  was :  "  Where  is 
the  Gonntt"  A  single  glance  answered 
her  question.  There  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  platform  he  stood,  in  a  line  with, 
but  with  his  back  towards  her  window. 
Among  the  sturdy  country-folk,  with  their 
baskets  and  bundles,  his  tall,  well-moulded 
figure  showed  somewhat  as  a  giraffe  might 
show  among  a  herd  of  bidlocks.  Ue 
addressed  a  question  to  a  porter  who  stood 
near  him ;  the  man  appeared  to  answer  it 
in  the  affirmative,  so  Madge  conjectured 
that  the  question  might  have  been  whether 
the  incoming  train  brought  passengers 
from  Liverpool. 

There  followed  the  usual  bustle  of  arrival 
and  departure  Madge  thanked  Heaven  as 
the  tram  glided  out  of  the  station  that  it 
had  not  landed  Lance  at  the  very  feet,  as  it 
were,  of  his  unknown  foe. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
luggage  to  be  disposed  of;  some  had  to  be 
labelled  for  transit  to  outlying  hamlets  by 
later  trains.  Evidently  for  this  purpose  a 
small  box  was  placed  temporarUy  imme- 
diately beneath  the  window  at  which 
Madge  stood. 

And  now  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
sent  telegrams  out  of  her  head,  which,  in 
fact,  reversed  all  her  plans,  and  sent  her 
in  hot  haste  upon  another  quest 

The  Count  came  close  outside  her 
window,  and  addressed  another  question 
to  the  man  whom  he  had  before  interro- 
gated. 

Madge  could  not  catch  the  question,  but 
she  distinctly  heard  the  man's  reply, 
"  No,  sir,  he  has  not  come  by  this  train," 
and  she  naturally  concluded  that  the  Oount 
had  commissioned  the  porter  to  watch  for, 
and  report  to  him  Lance's  arrival. 

She  drew  further  back  into  the  room,  for 
the  Count's  large  black  eyes  seemed,  to 
her  fancy,  to  be  piercing  and  searching  in  all 
directions.  Once  she  could  have  vowed 
that  they  rested  on  her  window,  and  she 
trembled  lest  her  thick  veil  might  be  an 
insufficient  disguise.  It  was  not  upon  her, 
however,  that  his  eyes  were  fixed,  but  upon 
the  box  which  had  been  deposited  beneath 
the  window,  and  upon  wluch  an  address 
card  had  been  nailed  in  rough-and-ready 
fashion.  The  name  on  that  card  had 
evidently  attracted  his  attention. 

Madge,  closely  watching  his  face,  saw  a 
sudden  change  of  expression  sweep  over  it. 
Then  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  note-book 
and  pencil,  and  carefully  copied  the  entire 
card. 


A  terrible  suspicion  flashed  across  her 
mind.  As  the  Count  moved  away  to  the 
further  end  of  the  platform,  she  crept 
out  of  her  hiding-placa  A  single  glance 
at  the  box  confirmed  her  worst  fears;  it 
was  addressed  to 

Miss  Etelka  MgIvor, 
Cregan's  Head, 

Near  Elstree, 

Cumberland. 

The  writing  was  big  and  bold ;  the  label 
on  the  box  showed  that  it  had  come 
from  Liverpool.  Madge  conjectured  that 
possibly  it  was  some  friendly  package  from 
"Jessie,"  the  minister's  sister,  to  whose 
duties  at  the  Observatory  Miss  Mclvor 
had  succeeded,  and  who,  kno  siring  the 
scanty  supplies ,  Cregan's  Head  could 
command,  had  done  her  best  to  remedy 
local  deficiencies  by  kindly  gifts  from  the 
bigcity. 

Tor  a  moment  Madge  stood  as  one  trans- 
fixed. All  her  elaborate  plans  and  pre- 
cautions had  been  defeated  by  blind 
chance. 

The  Count's  voice  immediately  behind 
her  recalled  her  to  herself.  He  was  asking 
in  his  slow,  mellow  tones,  which  was  the 
most  direct  way  to  get  to  Cregan's  Head. 

The  man  so  questioned  replied  that  in 
about  an  hour's  time  a  train  would  start 
for  Elstree,  a  little  hamlet  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  distant  from  Cregan's  Head. 
There  might  be  the  chance  of  a  horse  or 
a  conveyance  from  Elstree,  but  people 
generally  walked  the  tw'o  miles.  The  rail- 
Way  journey  from  Lower  Upton  to  Elstree 
occupied  about  an  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

The  Count  had  evidently  changed  his 
plans,  and  instead  of  lying  in  wait  at  the 
station  for  Lance,  he  intended  to  set  off 
for  Etelka's  hiding-place  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

Madge,  in  one  flash  of  thought,  seemed 
to  see  alike  Etelka's  extremity  and  her 
own  opportunity. 

Etelka  suddenly  confronted  by  the  Count 
would  most  likely  say,  <^It  is  fate,"  and 
yield  to  his  combined  threats  and  entrea- 
ties ;  more  especially  as  she  was  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  Lance's  love  for  her  had 
not  wavered,  and  that  Lance's  people  were 
ready  to  welcome  her  among  them. 

The  only  way  by  whi<m  this  danger 
could  be  averted,  it  seemed  to  Madge, 
would  be  for  her  to  reach  Cregan's  Head 
before  the  Count ;  plead  Lance's  cause  with 
Etelka;  and  make  light  of  the  Count  and 
his  threats — hold  the  ground,  in  fact,  for 
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Lance,  till  he  could  take  it  and  hold  it  for 
himself. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan  there  was 
evidently  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

She  made  a  swift  reckoning  of  the  time 
that  would  elapse  before  the  Gount  could 
I  arrive  at  Cregan's  Head.  There  would  be 
!]  an  hour  before  the  train  would  start  for 
Elstree,  then  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  in 
the  train,  then  two  miles  to  walk  in  the 
darkness  in  a  country  he  knew  nothing  at 
all  about.  She  felt  that  close  upon  tnree 
hours  was  scarcely  too  much  time  to  allow 
for  all  this,  and  that  a  pair  of  good  post 
horses  might  cover  the  distance  in  about 
two. 

She  threw  a  furtive  glance  in  the 
direction  of  the  Count  Gas  lamps  were 
being  lighted  on  the  platform  now;  beneath 
one  of  these  he  stood  rolling  up  a 
cigarette  in  leisurely  fashion.  His  easy 
attitude,  and  the  half-scornful,  half- 
triumphant  smile  which  lit  up  his  hand- 
some features,  seemed  to  say :  '*  The  road 
before  me  is  plain  and  easy  now." 

With  swift  feet  she  made  her  way  out 
of  the  station  straight  to  the  one  inn  that 
Lower  Upton  could  boast. 

She  lifted  her  veil  and  made  herself 
known  to  the  landlord. 
j  ''  Yea,  I  am  Mrs.  Cohen/'  she  said,  in 
answer  to  the  man's  look  of  surprise.  *'  I 
want  to  get  to  Cregan's  Head — ^posting  it — 
within  two  hours  from  now.  Can  it  be 
done  ? " 

The  man's  face  began  to  lengthen  to  a 
demur. 

Madge  would  not  let  him  utter  it.  "It 
must  be  done — it  is  of  first  importance," 
she  said,  peremptorily.  *'  You  know  I  do 
not  spare  my  money  when  I  am  in  earnest 
about  anything." 

Yes,  he  knew  that  well  enough,  as  did 
the  whole  country  round  for  miles. 

"  Very  well,"  Madge  went  on,  watching 
the  demur  die  rapidly  out  of  the  man's 
face.  "  I  will  give  you  twenty  pounds  for 
every  mile  of  the  road  your  man  takes  me 
over  if  he  will  get  me  to  Cregan's  Head 
within — mind,  I  say  within — two  hours 
from  now ;  and  in  addition  I  will  give  him 
twenty  pounds  for  himself.  And  you 
muat  not  let  a  soul  in  the  place  know  that 
I  am  here,  or  that  any  one  has  started  for 
Cregan's  Head.  I  will  wait  for  your 
horses  outside  the  village,  at  the  knoll 
beyond  the  station." 

There  were  of  necessity  no  objections 
that  were  worth  weighing  against  such 
golden  inducements.     Madge  went  back 


to  the  little  knoU  outside  the  station  to 
dismiss  her  groom,  and  to  send  back 
a  message  of  excuse  to  Lady  Judith. 
Within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  that 
she  had  given  the  order  at  the  inn  she  was 
being  wmrled  along  the  country  road,  that 
led  to  Elstree,  at  an  altogether  unconscion- 
able speed. 

There  was  no  golden  glare  to  be  seen  in 
the  sky  now,  it  was  one  expanse  of  leaden 
grey,  splashed  here  and  there — ^as  if  by  an 
angry  hand — with  sullen  red.  The  wind 
was  steadily  increasing  in  strength. 

And  it  so  chanced  that  at  the  very 
moment  that  Madge  was  setting  off  behind 
her  two  sturdy,  yet  swift-footed  hacks, 
Lance,  arrived  at  Carstairs,  was  reading 
the  letter  put  into  his  hands  by  his  groom. 
It  took  him  about  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
debate  with  himself  which  was  the  best 
line  of  route  to  be  followed,  and  then  he^ 
too,  was  on  the  road  to  the  same  destina- 
tion, mounted  on  the  best  horse  that  he 
could  hire  in  the  place. 

So  here  was  Etelka's  destiny  hastening 
to  her  that  night  by  three  several  roads. 

THE   EASCOL 


Perhaps  we  should  call  the  Bascolnik 
the  Euasian  ''Old  Catholics,"  seeing  that 
in  1659,  when  the  Bussian  branch  of  the 
Greek  Church,  guided  by  the  patriarch 
Nicon,  got  up  a  printed  and  corrected 
edition  of  its  mass -book,  and  made 
several  slight  reforms  —  changing  the 
shape  of  the  cross  from  what  we  caU 
"Latin"  to  that  with  four  equal  arms^ 
which  we  wrongly  call  "Greek;"  or- 
daining that  three  fingers  should  be  up- 
lifted in  benediction  instead  of  two,  and 
such-like — some  stubborp  souls  stood  on 
the  old  paths  as  resolutely  as  that  famous 
Worcestershire  priest  who,  just  before  the 
Eeformation,  declined  to  be  set  right  in  a 
manifest  blunder,  protesting  that  he  "  pre- 
ferred his  old  '  mumpsimus '  to  their  new- 
fangled '  sumpsimus.' " 

The  Eussian  peasant  is  not  given  to 
dogmatise,  but  he  is  wonderfully  can- 
tankerous about  trifles ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  he  was  vastly 
less  enlightened  than  his  brethren  of  the 
West. 

To  find  a  parallel  to  the  folly  of  the 
Eascolnik,  who  objected  to  Nicon's  correc- 
tion of  the  time-honoured  clipping  of  holy 
names — that  is,  Jsu  for  Jesus;  to  his  order- 
ing processions  to  move  eastward  instead  of 
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followiDg  the  Ban's  course;  to  his  directing 
a  triple  hallelujah  in  certain  hymns  instead 
of  only  two  hallelujahs  and  a  '*  God  be 
praised,"  one  must  come  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
in  enlightened  England  men  were  ready 
to  tear  one  another  in  pieces  about  whether 
the  parson  should  preach  in  surplice  or 
gown,  and  bow  or  stand  with  head  erect  at 
the  name  of  Jesus.  Men  went  to  prison 
and  helped  to  send  others  to  prison  about 
the  surplice,  and  the  bowing,  to  the  scandal 
of  religion  and  the  filling  of  the  lawyers' 
pockets.  But  the  Bascolnik  went  further. 
Thousands  bore  the  cruellest  tortures,  and 
died  the  most  horrible  deaths  rather  than 
give  way  about  the  shape  of  a  cross  or  the 
number  of  fingers  to  be  used  when  you 
bless  yourself. 

They  were  very  ignorant;  Russia  had 
gone  back,  whUe  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
going  ahead.  Priests  and  laymen  were  sunk 
in  the  same  illiteracy;  the  priests,  knowing 
no  Latin,  were  thus  always  cut  off  from  one 
source  of  culture,  and  during  the  Tartar 
supremacy  they  gave  up  Greek  too.  Nay, 
they  even  forgot  the  old  Slavonic,  the 
language  of  their  Liturgy  and  of  their 
Scriptures,  and  mostly  learnt  the  prayers 
by  ear  and  by  rote,  while  serving  as 
assistants.  They  might  have  been  driven 
along  the  new  road  as  easily  as  you  drive 
a  flock  of  sheep,  had  not  the  Council  of  1 666, 
presided  over  by  the  two  Eastern  patriarchs, 
of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  solemnly 
anathematised  all  who  held  to  the  old 
missals  and  the  old  rite,  "  giving  up  their 
souls  to  endless  torments  along  with  those 
of  the  traitor  Judas,  and  of  the  Jews  who 
crucified  the  Lord." 

This  was  going  too  far.  Even  the  dullest 
could  see  that  it  condemned  all  the  piety 
of  old  time;  the  saints,  the  old  Czars, 
all  had  held  up  two  fingers  and  had  used 
the  double  hallelujah.  Rascol  began  to 
spread,  and  of  course  authority  got  angry. 
Czarina  Sophia  began  to  persecute ;  officials 
were  ordered  to  search ;  *'  orthodox  "  were 
enjoined,  on  pain  of  knouting  and  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  to  inform  against  their 
neighbours;  even  he  who  gave  a  night's 
lodging  to  a  Rascolnik,  not  knowing  he  was 
a  heretic,  was  heavily  fined. 

In  1689,  death  was  threatened  as  the 
penalty  of  negligence  on  the  part  of 
officials,  or  of  connivance  among  neighbours. 
In  1693,  not  only  were  the  heretics  to  be 
cut  off,  man,  woman,  and  child,  but  their 
houses  were  to  be  burned  to  the  ground. 
Never  was  the  old  proverb  that  "  the  blood 


of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church  " 
more  triumphantly  fulfilled.  The  obstinacy 
became  contagious.  A  whole  village^  see- 
ing a  few  men  and  women  whom  they 
knew  to  be  worthy  people  thrown  into  the 
flames,  and  watching  the  two  fingers  held 
up  to  the  very  last,  would  be  awe-stricken 
and  converted  as  it  had  been  one  man. 

Women  began  to  shout  during  mass: 
"Do  not  bow.  Their  wafer  is  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  Antichrist."  Girls  began 
to  see  the  skies  open  and  the  blessed 
Virgin  holding  crowns  of  glory  orer  the 
martyrs.  A  monk,  Danilo,  said :  ''Flee  into 
the  wilderness,"  and  some  three  hundred 
followed  him.  But,  a  strong  body  of  troops 
having  surrounded  them,  Danilo  said :  ^'^Tis 
time  that  we  were  baptized  with  the  bap- 
tism of  fire ; "  and  they  locked  themselves 
into  a  big  bam,  set  fire  to  it,  and  were  all 
burned  to  death.  Another  monk,  Ignatius, 
with  a  large  body  of  Rascolnik,  crossed 
Lake  Ladoga  on  the  ice,  and  surprised  and 
drove  out  the  inmates  from  the  island 
monastery  of  Paleostrovsky,  monks  who 
were  hated  because  they  had  always  aeted 
as  guides  to  the  heretic-hunters.  There 
Ignatius's  men  held  out  for  months,  putting 
to  headlong  flight  the  first  troops  sent 
against  them ;  and,  when  at  last  a  small 
army  came  with  heavy  guns,  they  boarded 
up  the  windows  of  the  big  wooden  church, 
and  half  filling  it  with  faggots  and  pitch, 
walked  in,  set  it  on  fire,  and  to  the  music 
of  their  hymns  perished — two  thousand 
seven  hundred  say  the  Bascolnik,  anxious 
to  magnify  the  heroic  deed ;  one  thousand 
five  hundred  say  the  Government  accounts* 

A  few  years  later,  the  same  monastery, 
rebuilt,  went  through  the  same  phases. 
It  was  seized  and  its  orthodox  monks 
turned  out,  and,  when  the  inevitable  siege 
grew  strait,  its  occupants,  about  the  same 
number  as  before,  burned  themselves  in 
the  same  manner.  They  are  said  to  have 
challenged  the  ''Niconians"  to  religious 
discussions  in  order  to  gain  time  for  those 
of  distant  villages  to  come  in  and  be  burnt 
with  the  rest.  The  soldiers  pulled  a  few 
out  of  the  flames  with  boat-hooks,  but  they 
tried  to  get  in  again,  feeling  that  €k)d 
must  deem  them  grievous  sinners  if  He 
would  not  suffer  them  to  die  for  His  sake. 

Perhaps  the  hardships  these  noncon- 
formists had  to  bear  every  day  of  their 
lives  were  worse  than  an  occasional  whole- 
sale holocaust  Enthusiasm  may  make  you 
lock  yourself  up  in  a  burning  barn  with  a 
crowd  of  comrades ;  it  is  like  storming  a 
battery,  or  riding  through  Balaclava  valley. 
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Bat  to  Bkalk  in  the  frozen  marshes  with 
dread  of  the  police  always  on  your  mind,  as 
well  as  the  climate  and  the  other  hardships ; 
and  to  be  knonted  if  caught,  and  im- 
prisoned and  perhaps  killed  if  you  would 
not  conform ;  why,  it  is  worse  than  standing 
in  the  squares  at  Waterloo. 

All  this  was  not  two  centuries  ago ;  and 
yet  we  wonder  that  Bussia  is  not  like  other 
countries,  and  that  Eussian  Socialism 
takes  to  the  dark  and  secret  ways  of  the 
Nihilist.  That  is  just  the  plan  which  the 
Eascolnik  had  to  adopt,  peifect  secrecy, 
under-hand  working ;  and  the  tradition  of 
it  lasts  on  still. 

In  this  way  many  districts  got  honey- 
combed with  Eascol;  and  where,  as 
in  some  places,  its  followers  found  scant 
sympathy  among  their  neighbours  they 
stole  away  and  settled,  some  amid  the 
virgin  forests  of  Perm,  and  Yiatka,  and 
TcnernigOY,  and  Orel  —  the  great  forest 
where  a  squirrel  can  go  for  hundreds 
of  miles  without  coming  to  the  ground. 
There,  we  are  told,  there  are  .  even 
nowadays  whole  villages  of  them  wholly 
unknown  to  the  authorities,  paying  no 
taxes,  and  furnishing  no  conscripts.  Otl^ers 
wandered  to  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea, 
and  filled  with  little  agricultural  colonies  a, 
till  then,  unoccupied  land.  Others  crossed 
to  Siberia ;  others  joined  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  themselves  descendants  of  run- 
aways from  State  oppression. 

Under  Peter  the  Great  the  Eascolnik, 
at  first,  fared  worse  than  before.  They 
called  him  Antichrist ;  what  else  could  he 
be  when  he  deprived  men  of  their  like- 
ness to  God  (always  figured  in  the  *'  ikons  " 
with  a  venerable  beard)  by  forcing  them  to 
shave ;  when  he  changed  the  times  of  the 
year  and  the  days  of  the  blessed  saints ;  and 
when  he  married  an  unchristened  heathen 
(the  Protestant  maid  of  the  inn,  Catherine), 
and  forced  the  Church  to  crown  her 
Empress )  Peter's  rule,  too,  made  many 
sympathise  with  Eascol  principles.  His 
public  works  were  as  grievous  as  those  of 
the  Pharaohs.  Forty  thousand  people  were 
forced  to  come,  at  their  own  cost,  and 
help  build  St.  Petersburg,  not  counting 
those  who  had  already  dug  (and  died)  in  its 
canals.  His  poll-tax  was  severe,  and  whole 
villages  were  turned  out  naked  into  the 
frost  if  the  sum  was  not  made  up.  Serfdom 
became  more  hateful ;  the  serf  being  thence- 
forth bound  to  his  owner  and  not  to  the 
soil  The  levies  for  troops  were  continual. 
No  wonder  that  Eascol  gained  many 
adherents. 


Peter,  happily,  was  no  bigot;  and  his 
persecution  of  the  Eascolnik  was  wholly  a 
State  affair ;  the  Church  had  not  meddled 
in  it  after  simply  launching  its  anathemas. 
So  at  last  a  compromise  was  made ;  Eascol 
was  recognised  in  a  sorb  of  way  as  a  faith 
by  which  men  might  live  without  the  need 
of  burning  themselves  alive  by  the  hun- 
dred; and  the  Eascolnik  were  left  in 
comparative  peace — broken  only  by  the 
fussiness  of  individual  officials— on  con- 
dition of  paying  double  poll-tax. 

Then  began  splits  of  the  strangest  kind. 
So  long  as  men  are  persecuted  they  have  a 
common  bond ;  when  thd  iron  hand  is  lifted 
off  they  become  a  rope  of  sand. 

"Upwards  of  two  hundred  sects  in  Holy 
Eussia,''  say  the  books;  many  of  them,  like 
our  ''  Bryanites"  (Methodist  Free  Church), 
followers  of  one  man,  or  even  woman, 
who  had  no  peculiar  doctriiie,  nay,  no 
distinctive  practice,  but  just  wanted  scope 
for  his  or  her  individuality. 

Several  of  these  sects  are  mystical. 
"Shamanism,"  the  religion  of  the  old 
Finns,  was  a  sort  of  Pantheism,  centering 
in  the  "medicine  man."  It  has  manj 
analogies  with  Christian  mysticism.  Hence 
when  the  moujik  Danilo  Filipovitch, 
after  years  of  prayer  and  study  of  old 
missals  and  new,  in  a  cave  by  the  Volga, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  revelation  is 
from  the  living  God  alone,"  and,  puttiog 
his  books  in  a  sack,  flung  them  into  the 
river,  he  soon  got  followers.  "Christs'' 
they  called  themselves ;  "Chlists  "  (whips) 
they  were  nicknamed  by  the  orthodox,  for 
self-flogging  was  an  important  part  of  their 
practice.  "Jumpere,"  "dancers,"  etc., 
were  offshoots  from  the  "Christs;"  and 
they  alone,  of  the  sects,  made  converts 
among  the  higher  classes. 

The  main  Eascol  body,  however — ex- 
cluding the  wilder  sects — was  soon  sorely 
puzzled  how  to  go  on  without  clergy. 
It  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  Churches 
that  none  but  a  Bishop  can  ordain.  Hence 
the  devices  to  which  the  Scotch  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Episcopal  Methodists  were 
driven  ;  hence — say  the  Eomanists — the 
"  I^ag's  Head  *'  business  and  the  very  im- 
perfect succession  in  the  Anglican  Church, 

Paul  of  Kolomna  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  Eascol  views,  but  he  died  without 
appointing  a  successor ;  besides,  it  takes 
more  than  one  Bishop  to  make  a  new 
Bishop.  So,  when  the  Eascolnik  "popes" 
(clergy)  died  out,  there  was  nobody  to 
fill  their  place. 

"Let  us  bribe  some  young  Niconians, 
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provided  they  abjure  this  new  nonsense 
and  ondertake  to  go  our  way/'  said  some 
who — strangely  inconsistent,  as  men  so  often 
are  In  matters  of  religion — ^believed  the 
Niconian  clergy,  though  apostate  and  ser- 
vants of  Anticlmst,  to  be  the  only  source 
of  the  sacraments.  '^  No  1 "  said  the  main 
body ;  and  henceforward  there  was  a  split, 
the  ''Popovzy "  looking  out  for  any  "  pope '' 
who  was  likely  to  be  dismissed  by  his 
Bishop  for  bad  behaviour  (for  they  did 
not  insist  on  morality,  only  on  orthodox 
ordination),  the  '<  Baglopopovzy  "  appoint- 
ing old  men  of  good  character,  and  well 
read  in  the  Scriptures,  to  do  everything 
except  celebrate  mass  and  marry.  This 
became  a  sad  difficulty.  The  moujik^must 
have  a  "  baba  "  to  cook,  mind  the  cattle, 
and  so  on.  Thousands  actually  believed 
that  living  together  unmarried  was  a 
venial  sin  compared  with  allowing  a  lay- 
man to  intrude  Into  the  sacred  office.  In 
1750,  a  popular  tract  writer,  Anikim,  boldly 
maintained  that  marriage  is  sacred  before 
God,  whether  it  has  the  Church  ceremony 
and  the  priest's  blessing  or  not  As  an- 
other writer  phrased  it  in  1798 :  "  The 
essence  of  marriage  is  in  the  eternal  vows 
of  the  miirried  couple."  Still,  many 
thought  otherwise;  the  same  man  who 
voted  for  prayers  for  the  Czar  actually 
maintained,  ''Better  have  ten  bastards  than 
one  husband;"  and  a  picture  was  very 
popular  early  in  this  century,  representing 
the  newly-born  child  of  a  wedded  pair  ioto 
which  the  devil  was  putting  a  soul  with 
a  red-hot  poker.  These  extremists  would 
purchase  from  some  orthodox  church  a  sup- 
ply of  consecrated  wafers  and  oil,  and  there- 
with would  administer  extreme  unction. 
One  great  recommendation  was  that  they 
took  no  fees,  the  honour  being  enough  for 
them.  The  "Popovzy  "  kept  up  the  awkward 
practice  of  re-baptizIng  the  "  popes  "  who 
came  over  to  them ;  and  they  made  them 
jump  into  the  water  in  full  canonicals,  that 
everything  Niconian,  all  that  savoured  of 
the  "  new  rite,"  might  be  washed  off  in  the 
operation.  Such  runaway  "  popes  "  must 
often  have  been  very  hard  bargains,  and 
no  wonder,  while  the  "  Popovzy "  do  not 
amount  to  four  millions,  the  '' priestless " 
number  considerably  more  than  nine. 
Both  were  robbed  by  Nicholas  the  First ; 
for,  with  the  co-operative  spirit  of  the 
Bussian  peasantry,  they  had  each  formed  a 
vast  friendly  society,  with  a  capital  of 
more  than  eleven  million  roubles.  This 
was  simply  confiscated  on  the  plea  that  the 
State  could  manage   those  things  better. 


In  1800,  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow, 
Platon,  a  broad-minded  man,  advised  the 
Government  to  revoke  the  excommunica- 
tion of  1666,  and  to  allow  him  to  ordain 
men  who  should  be  free  to  use  the  old 
books  and  the  pre-Niconian  ceremonies. 
Bat  it  was  too  lata  Sach  a  step  a  century 
earlier  would  have  led  to  an  "  Eirenicon/' 
and  there  would  soon  have  been  no  Rascol 
at  all ;  but  now^  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand,  the  Bascolnik  re- 
fused to  give  up  "  their  forefathers'  faitk," 
suspecting  that  beneath  Platen's  fair  words 
might  lurk  some  design  for  alluring  them 
into  Niconianism. 

As  I  said,  their  sub-sects  are  legion. 
One  of  them,  named  after  its  founder, 
Thedosius  of  Fedosy,  broke  away  because 
he  thought  that  it  is  impious  to  write 
over  the  crucifix,  "  Jdsus  Christy  the  King 
of  Glory;"  you  ought  to  write,  "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  You 
should  also  be  sure  to  raise  your  hand 
when  in  the  Eister  Service  you  say 
''Christ  is  risea"  A  more  important  dififer- 
ence  (it  could  hardly  be  less  important)  is 
the  twofold  view  of  Antichrist.  For 
the  sticklers  by  the  original  schism,  the 
Primitives  (as  we  in  Norfolk  call  them), 
he  is  a  living  man,  the  Czic  for  the  time 
being.  This  branch,  therefore,  cannot 
pray  for  the  Czir,  or  for  the  Government 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  The  more  ad- 
vanced branches  spiritualise  the  idea,  and 
are,  therefore,  able  to  pray  for  his  Czarship, 
though  rejecting  the  adjectives  which 
answer  to  our  "  moat  religious  "  applied  to 
the  Qioen.  These  Moderates  have  their 
head-quarters  at  Moscow,  where  many  of 
the  rich  merchants  belong  to  them,  and 
where  they  have  a  vast  alms-house  with 
room  for  several  thousand  inmates,  a  school, 
a  board  of  management,  etc.,  all  of  which, 
by  "squaring"  the  police,  they  have  got 
classed  uader  the  head  of  "  burial  ground." 
It  was  dread  of  Paul  the  First,  supposed 
to  have  a  special  hatred  against  dissenters, 
that  led  the  Moacow  Biscolnik  to  pu!^  him 
into  their  prayers,  and  even  for  a  time  to 
pray  for  him  as  ''truly  believing."  After 
Paul's  assassination,  some  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  old  plan ;  but  a  famous  Bascol 
preacher  took  "  Render  to  Gsesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's"  for  his  text,  with  the 
result  that  a  good  many  congregations 
outside  Moscow  also  expressed  a  wish  to 
pray  for  the  Czar.  Of  course  there  was  a 
reaction ;  a  branch  broke  off,  declaring  the 
Czar  to  be  the  Beast's  False  Prophet,  and  the 
two-headed  eagle  the  sign  of  Antichrist;  and 
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therefore  by  paying  taxes,  or  being  regis- 
tered, or  taking  a  passport  or  docament 
stamped  with  the  impious  mark,  one 
shut  oneself  oat  of  the  Bdok  of  Life, 
and  became  doomed  to  perditioa  These, 
called  Begany  (wanderers),  were  naturally 
pronounced  **  very  dangerous "  by  the 
authorities,  knouted  when  caught,  and 
banished  to  Siberia.  They  consoled  them- 
selves with  strong  language.  Efian 
(Euphemius),  their  founder,  thus  described 
the  Czar's  coronation :  "  Then  came  to 
worship  the  False  Prophet  those  fierce 
fiends  the  Bishops ;  then  the  mock-popes, 
Satan's  horses  who  carry  souls  to  hell; 
then  the  various  foul  sects,  accursed, 
hateful  to  God."  Such  a  sect  must  have 
been  soon  stamped  out,  especially  as  one 
of  their  tenets  allows  them  to  give  no 
bribes,  and  that,  like  the  Nihilists,  they 
admit- two  degrees  of  membership.  Those 
who  lack  strength  or  courage  for  the 
counsels  of  perfection,  continue  in  the 
world,  and  make  it  their  business  to  tend 
and  to  hide  the  movements  of  those  who 
are  literally  wanderers.  Their  houses  are 
always  furnished  with  hiding-places,  like 
those  of  our  Catholics  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time ;  and  every  one  of  them,  before  he 
dies,  tries  to  nerve  himself  for  an  actual 
wandering,  in  order  to  cleanse  away  the 
worldly  stain.  Their  comment  on  the 
moderate  Bascolnik  is  characteristic  :  *'  Ye 
sing  and  say,  *  God  preserve  the  Czir ; ' 
but  think  ye,  ye  blasphemers,  for  what  a 
victory  you  are  praying  1  The  victory 
over  those  who,  for  the  Holy  Word's  sake, 
hide  themselves  in  forests  and  caves  of  the 
earth;  who  will  not  swear  allegiance  to 
the  Beast,  nor  give  their  sons  to  him,  nor 
pay  his  tax,  nor  let  him  number  their 
souls.  Ye  are  praying  that  the  Beast  may 
be  able  to  overcome  them,  and  cast  them 
into  prison.  O  ye  servants  of  Antichrist, 
upholders  of  Satan,  defenders  of  the  seven- 
headed  serpent  1 "  Naturally  it  is  war  to 
the  knife  between  the  police  and  such 
fanatics ;  but  even  the  most  moderate 
Rascolnik  are  only  tolerated.  Unlike 
Moslem,  Jews,  Protestants,  and  heathen, 
they  must  not  make  their  churches  look  in 
the  least  like  places  of  worship ;  they  must 
have  no  processions;  they  must  ring  no 
bells.  Individuals,  too,  are  still  treated  in 
the  old  harsh  style.  Three  Popovzy 
Bishops  were  kept  in  prison  from  1856  to 
1881,  the  whole  of  Alexander's  reign, 
because,  having  joined  the  dissenters,  they 
refused  to  give  up  v  their  ecclesiastical 
grade. 


Rascol  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of 
education.  It  may  seem  strange  that  what 
began  as  the  '*  reductio  ad  absurdum "  of 
conservatism  should  have  made  its  votaries 
the  only  progressive  people  among  the 
peasantry.  The  reason  is  that  the  orthodox 
accept  their  proper  spelling  of  holy  names, 
etc. ,  because  the  Patriarch  tells  them ;  the 
Eascolnik  spell  badly  by  right  of  private 
judgement ;  and  private  judgement  in- 
evitably leads  to  thought  and  thought  to 
education.  Tdey  began  long  ago.  The 
famous  monastery  on  the  River  Wyg — 
which  soon  became  not  only  an  agricultural 
centre,  but  a  High  school  for  both  sexes — 
was  founded  by  two  brothers  Denisoff,  one 
of  whom  joined  the  martyrs  at  Paleos- 
trovsky.  The  other,  despite  great  hard- 
ships, succeeded  in  anticipating  by  nearly 
two  centuries  the  ^*  national "  schools, 
which  were  not  founded  till  1861.  Their 
publications  were  for  a  long  time  hand- 
copied,  and  in  this  way  secrecy  was 
ensured.  The  original  idea  at  Wyg 
vras  to  be  as  rigorously  celibate  as 
the  American  Shakers ;  but  nature 
was  too  strong.  Despite  all  precautions, 
scandals  became  so  numerous  that 
the  doctrine  had  to  be  relaxed.  How- 
ever, they  vastly  raised  the  position  of 
women.  An  offshoot  from  them  was  the 
Belizy  (white  ones) — women  who  devoted 
themselves  to  education,  wandering  into 
the  most  secluded  nooks  to  teach  all  whom 
they  found.  Au  early  sub-£ect  set  apart 
the  most  gifted  girl  in  each  family,  and 
assigned  her  whole  time  to  study,  so  that, 
when  of  age,  she  might  be  chaplain, 
confessor,  and  spiritual  adviser. 

Gloomiest  of  the  sects  are  the  Negators 
—  not  Nihilists  —  for  they  claim  to  be 
optimists,  while  the  Negators  are  selfish 
pessimists.  One  of  them,  in  prison,  was  so 
relatively  quiet  that  the  gaolers  humoured 
him — let  him  wear  his  hat  in  their  pre- 
sence, call  them  bad  names,  and  enjoy 
other  privileges.  But  one  day,^  when 
the  new  Governor  of  the  province  came  to 
inspect,  this  strange  being  fell  upon  him 
and  called  him  the  most  opprobrious 
names,  at  the  same  time  overthroiviDg  the 
zerzal  (symbol  of  the  Emperor).  He  was 
fiogged  almost  to  death,  and  when  a  friend 
saw  him  in  hospital  and  asked  : 

*•  Why  were  you  such  a  fool  ? " 

<*  I  had  to  do  it  I  could  not  help  it," 
was  all  the  answer  he  got;. 

Another  queer  sect  is  the  ^^Dumb" 
(Molchalniky),  of  whom  a  late  Governor 
of  Western  Siberia  used  to  torture  a  few 
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every  now  and  then  to  try  to  make  them 
belie  their  name. 

Besides  all  these  more  or  less  Ghristian 
sects,  there  is  the  vast  mass  of  Free- 
thinkers. The  Slavonic  mind  has  a  leaning 
to  Rationalism.  The  strange  views  of 
the  Proven  9  3il  Albi^enses  were  said  to  have 
come  from  Balgana;  and  Rationalism  in 
Raesia  is  of  old  date. 

Poor  Matvey  Bashkin — the  noble  who 
confuted  the  "pope''  Simeon,  and  was  by 
him  accused  of  debauchery,  his  doctrine 
being  that  the  sum  of  religion  is  to  love 
one's  neighbour  as  oneself — was  condemned 
(probably  burned)  in  1555.  He  may  have 
read  "  Maxim  the  Greek,"  an  admirer  of 
Savonarola. 

The  Dukloborzy  (Champions  of  the 
Spirit)  were  first  found  out  by  the  police  in 
1750.  They  still  exist,  and  some  of  theb 
congregations  have  lapsed  into  strange 
idolatries.  Catherine  the  First  persecuted 
them  savagely.  In  her  reign,  and  in  that 
of  Paul  the  First,  thousands  were  knouted, 
mutilated,  and  sent  to  Siberia  for  life. 

With  modern  Rationalists,  Stundists 
— due  to  German  Protestantism — Shala- 
put,  etc.,  another  paper  might  be  filled. 
Sfcepniak,  in  "The  RuBsian  Peasantry," 
has  a  full  account  of  them.  Much  of  the 
foregoing  is  due  to  him.  It  is  a  strange 
story. 

One  young  moujik  was  always  haunted 
by  the  question :  ''  What  must  I  do  to 
become  a  godly  man  1  It's  no  use  asking 
father,  for  he  drinks.''  And  so  he  went 
to  a  monastery,  and  found  the  monks 
such  a  sad  lot  that  he  soon  riin  away. 
Such  a  man  might  either  evolve  a 
creed  like  that  of  Count  Tolstoi;  or  he 
might  be  baptized  four  times  into  four  dif- 
ferent sects,  and  might  end  by  studying  for 
himself,  only  "to  find  the  Scriptures  a 
mass  of  contradictions,  and  to  make  up 
his  mind  that  the  world  is  eternal,  and 
that  man  after  death  lives  only  in  his 
children." 


A   MOORLAND    MYSTERY. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

It^  was  what  sailors  call  a  dirty  night. 
A  wild  west  wind  was  tearing  over  the 
Fella  and  sweeping  down  the  narrow  valley 
in  fierce  gusts,  driving  the  rain  in  sharp 
bursts  against  the  windows,  and  howling 
angrily  round  the  chimneys  of  the  little 
inn  at  Selside. 

Bat  if  the  evening  was  dark  and  stormy 


and  things  outside  were  cheerless,  the 
kitchen  of  "The  Moorcock"  was  a  cosy 
picture  of  warmth  and  brightnes&  A 
mighty  fire  blazed  in  the  wide  open  fire- 
place, and  sent  long  trails  of  sparks  and 
great  curls  of  smoke  roaring  up  the  huge 
chimney.  Its  light  danced  upon  the 
timbered  ceiling,  across  which  long  ropes 
of  onions  and  bundles  of  dried  herbs  were 
artistically  festooned ;  it  flashed  upon  rows 
of  pewter  plates  and  dishes  on  the  old  delf 
rack  on  the  wall,  and  lighted  up  the  brass 
face  of  the  old  oak  clock  in  its  dark 
corner,  as  it  ticked  a  solemn  accompani- 
ment to  the  fitful  snoring  of  a  golden-tan 
sheep-dog  which  lay  stretched  out  upon 
the  brick  floor  in  front  of  the  hearth.  One 
side  of  the  room  was  taken  up  by  a  deep 
old-fashioned  settle,  with  sloped  back,  and 
an  end  which  curved  round  so  as  to  shut 
out  the  back  door  into  the  "garth,"  or 
yard.  On  this  bench  some  half-dozen 
natives  were  seated,  puffing  stolidly  at 
their  long  clays,  which  were  periodicallj 
withdrawn  from  bucolic  lips  to  allow  of 
the  application  of  the  quart  mugs  which 
stood  in  regular  sequence  upon  the  wooden 
table  in  front. 

Two  tall  rocking-chairs  were  drawn  ap 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney,  in 
which  we  two  storm-bound  rovers  were 
comfortably  ensconced.  And  highly  picta- 
resque  figures  we  made,  clad  in  miscel- 
laneous garments,  belonging  to  "mine 
host,"  who  was  himself  enthroned  on  an 
upturned  cask,  and  formed  a  connecting 
link,  as  it  were,  between  "  the  classes  "  on 
one  side  and  "the  masses"  on  the  other 
of  his  hearth. 

"  A  good  deal  pleasanter  here,  landlord, 
than  up  on  the  Fells." 

"  So  I  reckon,  sir.  Tarn-Dub's  a  dowly 
spot  o'  neets  when  it's  deggy  [Anglic^^ 
misty] ;  eh.  Job  1— tha  knawa" 

A  tail,  lean  fellow,  with  the  hard,  wiry 
look  of  a  Yorkshire  dalesman,  gravely 
nodded,  and  muttered : 

"  I'd  noaa  gan  ower  t'neet  not  fur  ten 
pund." 

"  Ah  1  thee  had  'oust  a  rum  soart  on  a 
thing  happen  tuU'ee,"  quoth  his  right-hand 
neighbour,  whose  ruddy  face  was  set  in  a 
mass  of  bright-red  whisker.  "  Come,  tell 
t'gen'elm'n  on't ;  they've  noau  heerd  loike 
on'c,  I'm  bamd." 

After  a  little  coy  hesitation,  which  gave 
way  when  our  order  to  "  fill  up  all  round  " 
had  been  carried  out.  Job  Kirkbright, 
shepherd  and  factotum,  told  his  story, 
which,  being  translated  from  the  rugged 
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dialect  of  Graven  into  ordinary  parlance, 
was  much  as  folio  urs  : 

''  I  had  sold  some  ewes  over  in  Litton- 
dale,  and  after  getting  the  brass,  and 
taking  a  glass  of  tde  to  wet  the  bargain  at 
Tom  Mason's,  I  set  -off  home  over  the 
Fells  in  good  fettle.  I  had  my  dog,  Bob, 
with  me,  and  we  climbed  np  on  the  moor, 
and  had  soon  got  well  on  our  way.  It  was 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  days  were 
drawing  in  fastish,  but  I  knew  the  path 
well,  and  so  thought  nothing  much  about 
the  time  o'  day.  But  when  I  got  right  up 
on  Moortop,  I  began  to  see  as  how  it  was 
coming  on  misty,  and  so  I  pushed  on  a  bit 
faster;  but  the  fog  was  coming  up  with  a 
coldish  wind  from  seawards,  and  soon  it 
had  got  all  round  me  and  made  me  feel 
chilly.  It  did  not  close  in  thick,  like  a 
regular  smotherer,  you  must  know,  but  it 
kept  whirling  in  patches,  then  lifting  a 
bib  and  rolling  away  up  the  Fell,  but  only 
to  come  unrolling  back  every  now  and 
then.  I  don't  mind  as  how  I  ever  heard 
the  wind  moan  so  queerly ;  it  was  for  all 
the  world  as  if  a  lot  of  folks  were  groaning 
and  moaning,  and  it  made  me  feel  a  bit 
skeery  like;  and  the  rocks  and  boulders 
looked  uncanny  with  the  grey  wisps 
twining  amongst  them.  I  was  main  glad, 
I  can  tell  you,  when  I  made  out  Hanging 
Crag,  and  knew  I  was  over  the  highest 
point  of  the  road,  and  beginning  to  get 
nigher  home. 

*'  The  path  loads  down  a  dip  like  on  the 
moor,  and  Langton  Beck  runs  alongside  for 
maybe  half  a  mile,  and  then  it  turns  off 
suddenly  and  runs  away  southwards,  to 
plunge  down  into  Huntpot — a  big  sort  of 
pit,  which  is  ninety  yards  deep,  and  as 
fearsome  a  place  as  you  can  want  to  see. 
They  say  it's  haunted  with  a  boggart,  ever 
since  a  young  girl  was  thrown  in  there  by 
her  sweetheart  nigh  twenty  years  agone. 
At  least,  folks  always  said  as  how  he  had 
shoved  her  down,  for  they  was  seen  aot 
far  off  the  hole  one  evening  having  some 
words  together,  and  that  was  the  last  time 
she  was  ever  seen.  He  swore,  when  they 
asked  him  what  had  become  of  her,  that 
he  did  not  know  more  than  that  she  had 
left  him,  saying  that  she  would  not  keep 
company  with  him  no  longer,  but  take  up 
with  his  brother  Bill,  who  was  'prentice  to 
Tom  Benson,  the  wheelwright." 

<*  But  do  you  mean  to  say,"  interrupted 
one  of  his  horrified  hearers,  'Hhat  the 
poor  girl  was  never  traced — was  not  Hunt- 
pot  searched  1 " 

"  Oh,  ay,  there  was  a  bit  of  a  fuss  at 


the  time,  and  some  of  the  lads  went  up, 
and  Jim  Newbould  was  let  down  by  a 
rope;  but  he  was  nearly  drowned,  for 
there  is  a  big  underground  sleek  empties 
itself  into  the  pot  half-way  down,  and  it 
caught  him,  and  doused  him  rarely  till  he 
could  not  breathe.  It  put  his  lamp  out, 
too,  so  he  could  not  see  anything,  and  he 
was  gladly  enough  to  be  up  out  of  it  into 
daylight .  again.  And  if  he  had  gotten 
down  to  the  bottom,  he  would  have  found 
nothing,  for  the  water  is  twenty  yards 
deep  there,  and  they  say  it  flows  out  at 
one  end  into  another  underground  beck, 
and  if  a  body  had  gotten  in  it  would 
have  been  sucked  down  with  the  stream. 
But  all  this  is  outside  my  story,  and  has 
naught  to  do  with  me.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  had  gotten  half-way  down  the 
hollow  when  I  dropped  my  stick,  and  as  I 
stoops  to  pick  it  up,  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt 
as  some  one  or  something  was  behind 
me. 

'*  I  looked  round  sharp,  I  can  tell  you ; 
and  sure  enough  I  sees  a  man  a-standing 
looking  at  me  with  his  head  all  on  one 
side,  and  somehow  I  began  to  go  cold  all 
over. 

" '  Hullo  there  1 '  I  shouts. 

''But  he  never  moved,  nor  took  no 
notice ;  only  the  mist  curled  round  him, 
and  the  wind  blew  his  coat,  which  was 
unbuttoned,  about. 

*' '  Hullo,  there,  hullo ! '  I  shouts  out 
again,  and  louder. 

"  But  he  stood  there  just  the  same. 

*' '  Hullo— hullo  !    Hul ' 

*'  But  somehow  I  got  so  skeered  at  the 
echo  of  my  own  voice,  I  stopped  short  and 
stood  there  shaking  like  a  poplar.  I  did 
not  like  the  looks  of  him,  he  was  that 
unnatural  Then  I  noticed  that  Bob,  my 
dog,  had  gone  on,  and  was  out  of  sight ; 
and  I  whutled  for  him  smartly,  you  bet 
Up  he  comes  with  a  clatter,  but  the 
moment  he  sees  the  man  beyond  me,  he 
gives  a  long  unearthly  howl,  and  sets  off 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs  ^b  hard  as 
he  can  pelt.  Then  I  can  tell  you  I  was 
in  a  proper  fright,  and  thought  only  of 
getting  away  myself  from  that  thing  as 
still  stood  looking  at  me  with  its  head  all 
down  on  one  side.  But  you  see  I  didn't 
like  to  turn  and  run  for  it,  and  him  at  my 
back. 

'<' Hullo  there  1  what's  up  with  youf 
Where  are  you  fromf  Where  are  you 
bound  1 '  I  shouts  again  in  desperation. 

"  The  thing  never  answered  a  word  ;  but 
it  slowly  lifted  its  bead,  and  then  let  it 
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fall  again  on  the  other  side,  joat  for  all  as 
if  the  neck  was  broken. 

'*  That  settled  me  properlj,  and  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  try  a  inn  for  it,  and  off  I 
moves  down  the  path,  looking  back  and 
never  taking  my  eyes  off  him.  Sure, 
enough,  he  began  to  walk  on  too,  rolling 
his  head  slowly  and  swinging  his  arms; 
bat  always  jafit  the  same  distance  behind, 
and  never  making  no  noise  or  call.  I  tried 
to  shake  him  off  over  and  over  aeain ;  but 
fast  as  I  went  he  kept  np,  and  when  I 
slowed  he  slowed  too.  Once  or  twice  I 
tried  stopping  dead,  thinking  he  would, 
maybe,  pass  me,  or  at  least  come  nigh 
enough  for  me  to  see  him  plainer;  but 
no,  he  was  always  ready  to  stop  when  I 
did,  and  he  never  came  nigher  by  even  a 
yard. 

**  If  ever  I  wished  myself  at  home  it  was 
then,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  of 
that  twiUght  walk  in  the  mist  with  that 
awful  thing.  I  think  I  should  have  had  a 
fit,  or  something,  but  for  the  fear  that  the 
boggait,  or  whatever  it  was,  would  jump 
on  to  me.  So  I  kept  on  somehow,  wonder- 
ing how  it  was  to  end,  and  presently  I 
saw  the  front  of  Eagle's  Cliff  looming  up 
on  the  left.  The  sight  of  it  put  a  sudden 
idea  into  my  head.  I  would  scramble  up 
it  and  over  to  Gear&tones,  for  I  felt  certain 
the  thing  with  its  loose  head  and  arms 
could  never  get  up  that  path  after  me.  I 
walked  slowly  till  I  came  right  opposite 
the  cliff-face,  keeping  my  eye  well  on  the 
fellow.  Then  I  stopped  dead  short,  and 
he  did  too. 

*' '  Hullo  there  1 '  I  shouts,  in  a  sort  of 
desperation,  'yon  must  keep  straight  on 
down  this  track  if  yon  want  to  get  to  the 
village,  there's  no  other  road.' 

*'He  never  spoke,  only  the  head  fell 
over  to  the  other  side.  Then  I  made  a 
dash  for  it,  tore  madly  over  a  bit  of  moss 
there  is,  and  was  twenty  feet  up  the  cliff 
amongst  the  startled,  swearing  jackdaws 
before  I  dared  to  look  round.  I  could 
have  yelled  with  joy,  for  there  was  that 
unholy  figure  agoing  slowly  up  on  the 
moor  again,  and  before  I  could  wink  or 
rub  my  eyes  he  disappeared  in  the  mist. 

"Well,  I  did  not  come  down  to  the 
path  again,  you  may  be  sure,  but  took  up 
over  Scelby  Moor  and  five  miles  round 
home ;  but  I  got  home  safely  at  last,  and 
mighty  thankful  too. 

*'You,  maybe,  think  I  am  gammoning 
you ;  but  I  tells  you  honest  and  fair,  that 
if  you,  gentlemen,  was  to  offer  me  a  fiver 
apiece  this  blessed  minute,  I  would  none 


gan  over  yon  Fell  to-night;  no,  aor  any 
other  night  either." 

There  was  dead  silence  when  Job 
finished,  and  we,  his  heifers,  puffed  on  in 
meditative fashion,eyeing  each  other  surrep- 
titioudy  to  note  the  effect  of  the  narrative. 
Then  mine  host  arose,  and,  knocking  out 
the  ashes  from  his  pipe  against  the  top 
bar  of  the  grate,  said  tersely  : 

"  Gloasing  toime,  lads." 

The  occupants  of  the  settle  began  to 
bestir  themselves ;  mugs  were  drained  to 
the  last  drop ;  there  was  a  great  shuffling 
of  heavy  boots,  a  chorus  of  '^neet  all,"  a 
clicking  of  the  latch,  an  inrush  of  cold  air 
which  made  the  candles  spluUer  and  flare, 
a  slamming  of  a  heavy  door,  and  we  were 
alone  in  the  kitchen  with  John  Newbonld 
and  his  buxom  wife. 

"  What  is  all  this  story  which  Job  has 
been  telling  us  f  " 

"  Nay,  you  must  not  ask  me ;  all  I  know 
is  he  came  dashing  in  here  one  night  scared 
out  of  his  wits  almost,  and  swore  he  had 
seen  a  barghest  or  something  on  the  moor, 
just  as  he  has  told  to-night." 

"  Was  he  drunk  t  " 

"  Never  a  bit,  I'll  take  my  davy.  He  is 
a  steady-going  sort  always,  is  Job ;  and  I 
can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it  myself." 

"  But  you  don't  surely  believe  he  did 
ever  see  this  thing  except  in  fancy  9 " 

"I  won't  go  for  to  say  that  either,  for 
there  are  a  sight  of  rum  things  as  no  one 
can  understand  or  fathom,  and  may  be  this 
is  just  one  of  them.  Anyhow,  gentlemen, 
whether  Job  Eirkbright  did  or  did  not  see 
this  boggart,  a  poor  soul  was  lost  some- 
where on  that  very  moor  a  few  months 
before.  He  was  a  queer  sort  who  was 
staying  up  at  Haverthwaite  Hall,  a  brother 
or  cousin  of  my  lady's  they  said,  who  had 
had  a  sunstroke  in  India,  or  in  some  of 
those  hot  parts.  He  used  to  take  long 
walks  on  the  Fells  all  alone,  and  one  after- 
noon he  set  out  to  go  over  to  Littondale, 
and  was  never  seen  agairu  When  it  got 
late  they  set  out  to  look  for  him,  and  found 
a  little  fox-terrier  which  belonged  to  him, 
and  had  gone  off  with  him,  whining  at  the 
gate.  He  had  never  been  into  Littondale, 
and  although  half  of  the  villages  round 
went  up  to  search  the  moor,  and  scoured 
every  cleft,  and  cranny,  and  rock  for  miles, 
and  though  the  squire  offered  one  hundred 
pounds  for  any  trace  of  him,  he  has  never 
been  seen  to  this  day,  and  never  will  be 
now.  Likely  he  is  ligging  in  one  of  them 
pot  holes." 
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'*And  so  yoa  think  it  was  the  poor 
wretch's  ghost  that  followed  Job  f  " 

"Nay,  nay,  I  won't  say  anything  for 
certain ;  but  I  can't  help  thinking  altogether 
as  it  might  have  been." 


BIRD    FAIR. 


On  a  Sonday  morning,  not  early  as  the 
clocks  go,  bat  when,  as  far  as  daylight  goes, 
it  might  be  jast  after  dawn,  what  a  hashed 
silence  is  there  among  the  gloomy  streets 
wrapped  ap  in  a  grey,  clinging  miat !  St. 
Paol's  looms  overhead,  its  dome  a  shadow 
against  the  dasky  light,  and  lurid  toaches 
of  light  fall  upon  the  grass  and  the 
old  grey  tombs.  The  great  arched  porch 
of  Bow  Charch  opens  oat  like  a  dark 
cavern  among  tall  buildings,  dimly  visible, 
and  the  narrow  streets  that  descend  into 
the  once  Alsatia  of  Whitefriars  lose  them- 
selves in  a  mysterious  sea  of  yellow  gloom. 
How  still  and  quiet,  too,  are  the  purlieus 
of  the  great  centre  of  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  world;  the  Bank  that 
shows  nothing  but  a  great  blank  wall,  and 
the  Exchange,  with  the  golden  grasshopper 
at  top  just  visible  poised  in  mid-air,  that 
golden  insect  with  not  a  glint  of  light  upon 
it,  but  with  its  long  legs  outlined  against 
the  sky.  Gloom  and  solitude  dwell  among 
the  streets  where  the  millions  of  the  money 
market  are  trafficked  in  during  the  week. 
But  when  Bishopsgate  is  reached  the  air 
is  clearer,  and  signs  of  life  are  manifest. 
The  old  houses  with  their  gables  to  the 
street,  and  the  leisurely  foot  passengers, 
seem  to  belong  to  another  age  than  this. 
And  that  beautifal  fragment  of  the  house 
of  a  great  merchant  of  the  Tudor  age, 
known  as  Sir  Peter  Pindar's,  shines  out 
like  a  jewel,  from  a  chasm  of  demolition 
and  reconstruction. 

Dark  gateways  open  into  old  inn-yards, 
where  the  stabling  is  replaced  by  work- 
shops and  factories ;  while  what  remains 
of  the  old  tavern  devotes  itself  to 
purveying  dinners  for  City  warehousemen 
and  clerks,  and  bills  of  yesterday's  fare, 
headed  by  the  sign  once  familiar  to  the 
Jehus  of  the  road,  flutter  idly  from  the 
gateposts.  As  Bishopsgate  shades  off  into 
Norton  Folgate,  and  that  again  into  S  bore- 
ditch,  the  traffic  gently  increases,  and 
daylight  breaking  turough  the  mist  takes 
affairs  in  hand,  and  reveals  some  evidence 
of  the  carnival  of  the  night  before;  the 
gutters  choked  with  torn  and  crumpled 
paper,  an  old  bonnet  lyiog  here,  a  broken 


shoe  abandoned  there,  with  shells  of  the 
homely  whelk,  and  all  kinds  of  debris,  as 
if  abandoned  by  the  receding  tide. 

Where  the  huge  goods  dep6t  of  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  has  made  a  wide 
clearing  in  this  thickly  peopled  neighbour- 
hood, a  number  of  streets  meet  in  a 
somewhat  chaotic  fashion;  so  that  where 
to  cross  the  wide  sea  of  liquid  mud, 
and  in  what  direction  to  steer  when  once 
across,  is  a  puzzle  to  the  casual  wayfarer. 
The  railway  forms  a  broad  divide.  On 
this  side  is  Spitalfields,  on  the  other  is 
Bdthnal  Green ;  and  fields  more  barren  of 
beauty,  or  green  with  fewer  spots  of 
verdure,  it  would  surely  be  hard  to  dis- 
cover. And  yet  it  is  in  Bethnal  Green 
that  such  a  spot  is  said  to  exist ;  a  grove 
haunted  by  ^birds,  where  feathered  song- 
sters are  to  be  heard  continually. 

Skirting  the  wall  of  the  goods  station 
on  the  Bethnal  Green  side,  every  now  and 
then  one  gets  a  glimpse  through  some  long 
tunnel  of  masonry  of  the  fields,  the  Spital- 
fields  that  lie  on  the  other  side — marvellous 
glimpses  in  the  yellow,  gloomy  light, 
framed  in  solid  masonry,  as  of  some  fields 
not  altogether  Elysian,  where  shadows 
pass  to  aod  fro,  and  the  dim,  dingy  houses 
seem  ghost  like  and  unreal.  On  this  side 
are  huge  warehouses,  and  great  stores  of 
timber,  with  immense  blocks  of  model 
dwellings  rising  out  of  a  wilderness  cf 
small,  mean  tenements.  And  here  opens 
a  street  of  the  same  dingy  order,  from 
which,  as  you  approach,  issues  a  sadden 
cheerful  sound  of  innumerable  chirfings 
and  twitterings,  a  chorus  of  birds,  now 
falling  almost  to  silence,  and  again  rising 
to  a  full  volume  of  eager  and  plaintive 
notes. 

"This  is  Sclater  Street,  1773,"  says  a 
florid  little  plaque  at  the  other  end  of  the 
street.  And  the  aspect  of  the  street  is 
not  without  interest;  the  houses  are  quaint 
and  grimy,  with  high-pitched  roofs  partly 
tiled  and  partly  slated,  and  below  the 
roofs  long  windows  stretch  the  full 
length  of  each  house — windows  that  once 
lighted  the  looms  of  the  silk-weavers  who 
plied  their  craft  in  all  the  streets  here- 
abouts. 

In  its  present  state  the  street  has  an  air 
of  factitious  gaiety.  There  are  the  birds 
first  of  all,  stretching  their  little  throats  to 
outvie  each  other  in  shrillness.  Every 
other  shop  is  a  bird  shop,  and  there  is  a 
continuous  row  of  shops  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  these  are  covered  outside, 
all  but  the  doorway,  with  cages  containing 
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every  variety  of  bird  that  can  aing,  or 
whifltle,  or  croak ;  while,  within,  the  whole 
interior,  front  and  back,  is  also  crammed 
with  cages,  every  occupant  of  which  is 
striving  its  uttermost  to  add  to  the  general 
din.  It  is  odd,  this  enthusiasm  for 
song  in  the  mtdst  of  captivity,  and  stranee 
to  see  how  the  little  songsters,  but  latdy 
wild  and  free  among  hedgerows  and  copses, 
have  seemingly  lost  their  timidity  and 
shyness,  as  they  chirrup  forth  their 
chorus,  although  to  those  who  understand 
the  language  of  birds,  this  may  sound 
rather  regretful  and  reproachful  than 
joyous  or  gratulatory. 

Such  shops  as  are  not  occupied  by  birds 
are  bedecked  to  catch  the  fancy  of  the  bird 
fanciers  themselves.  Strings  of  hats  and 
caps,  adorned  with  coloured  papers,  hang 
in  festoons  over  the  footways ;  bundles  of 
gay  scarves  and  neckties  flutter  in  the 
air.  Here  an  urbane  dealer  offers  his 
stores  of  new  and  second-hand  appsrel, 
witli  waistcoats  of  velvet  and  plush, 
adorned  with  the  brightest  of  glass  buttons; 
and  there  are  touches  of  fancy  about  the 
soberest  articles  of  apparel,  as  if  to  show 
that  the  taste  of  those  who  resort  to  Bird 
Fair  is  of  anything  but  a  neutral  or  colour- 
less character.  Equally  striking  are  the 
stands  and  windows  of  those  who  deal  in 
the  various  articles  of  a  little  bird's  manage, 
or,  indeed,  of  a  big  bird's,  for  that  matter. 
For  parrots  and  parroquets;  cockatoos, 
and  birds  of  that  tropical  plumage  and 
character;  solemn  native  owLs,  jackdaws, 
and  magpies,  these  are  all  within  our 
dealers'  purveyance.  And  whether  it  is 
the  great  gilded  cage  of  pretty  Poll,  or  the 
wicker-work  dwelling  of  Ralph  the  Raven, 
or  the  tiny  habitation  of  Jenny  Wren  or 
Master  Goldfinch,  here,  having  got  your 
bird,  there  you  may  find  its  cage  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  that  the 
most  fastidious  songster  could  desire. 

But  as  the  main  feature  of  Bird  Fair  is 
its  smaller  song  birds,  so  there  is  an  es- 
pecial charm  and  variety  about  the  various 
comforts  and  appliances  of  the  small  bird's 
house.  Such  pretty,  tiny  articles  in  metal 
and  glass;  such  dainty  little  drinking 
fountains;  such  burnished  and  shining 
dishes  for  the  vegetarian  banquets  of  these 
small  fowls ;  and  all  gathered  together  in  a 
shining  trophy,  so  as  to  make  the  dull 
brick  wall  scintillate  with  brightness  1 

As  the  morning  advances,  so  thicken  the 
crowds  about  the  bird  dealers'  shops; 
louder  shrill  the  birds  within  and  without, 
and  the  strident  voice  of  the  dealer  is 


heard,  as  he  shouts  his  invitation  to  all 
and  sundry  to  come  forward  and  buy  : 

''If  you  want  a  canary,  step  inside; 
take  your  pick  for  three-and-six  ;  no  hens 
among  'em,  my  boys.  That's  not  the  way 
Job  does  his  business." 

But  canaries  are  not  much  in  demand 
today;  the  run  is  all  upon  goldfinches, 
and  no  wonder,  for  a  brighter  and  prettier 
bird  it  would  be  difiicult  to  find.  Gold- 
finches are  selling  freely  this  morning 
at  about  a  shilling  apiece — the  cock  birds, 
that  is ;  as  for  the  hens,  you  may  buy  as 
many  as  you  please  at  threepence  or  four- 
pence  a  head. 

The  bird  dealer,  it  must  be  said,  handles 
his  little  captives  with  an  ease  and  dexterity 
that  are  something  marvellous.  The  birds 
seem  to  own  his  power ;  and  if  he  wants 
a  bird  out  of  a  cage,  that  bird  seems  to 
**  climb  down  "  from  its  perch,  and  resign 
itself  into  his  hands  unresistingly. 

"  See  the  horseshoe  on  its  bress,"  says 
the  dealer,  dexterously  whiffling  up  the 
poor  little  thing's  neck-feathers.  **  There 
ain't  no  ochre  about  that.  Now  buy,  buy ! 
the  finest  set  you  ever  see.  Pick  'em 
where  you  will,  you  won't  find  no  ochred 
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ones. 

There  are  dark  allusions  always  in  the 
bird  dealer's  "  patter,"  as  to  nefarious  tricks 
of  the  trade  which  other  dealers  delight  in, 
but  which  he,  the  speaker,  would  scorn  to 
be  guilty  of;  yes,  even  in  the  matter  of 
these  little  birds  there  are  no  doubt  tricks 
of  the  trade. 

It  may  be  a  poor  neighbourhood  this, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  people  about  with 
money  in  their  pockets,  and  the  bird  traffic 
goes  on  briskly.  The  little,  square  stock- 
cages,  with  their  inmates,  change  hands 
rapidly.  Threepence  is  charged  for  the 
cage;  but  there  are  boys  hanging  about 
with  battered,  second-hand  cages  that  may 
be  had  for  a  penny  or  so ;  and  if  the  buyer 
does  not  want  a  cage,  the  dealer  pops  the 
bird  into  a  little  paper  bag  as  if  it  were  so 
much  "  candy,"  and  you  see  people  walk- 
ing  off  with  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  these 
paper  bags  about  them,  all  as  snug  and 
compact  as  the  blackbirds  in  the  famous 
pie  that  was  fit  to  set  before  the  King. 

Among  the  smaller  dealers  who  come 
this  way,  is  the  old  chickweed  or  ground- 
sel man,  with  his  basket  full  of  the 
green  stuff,  and  another  with  a  hamper 
filled  with  fresh-cut  grass-sods,  such  as  we 
put  in  a  skylark's  cage,  to  make  him  b^'lieve 
thaj  he  is  ones  more  among  the  fresh, 
green  fields,  and  thus  tempt  him  to  burst 
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into  soDg.  There  is  a  shop  that  deals 
almost  exclusively  in  larks  and  their  cages. 
And  if  it  seems  crael  to  imprison  a  bird  so 
free  and  spirited,  yet  surely  the  wrong  may 
be  forgiven  for  the  delight  that  such  a 
bird  will  sometimes  give  among  the  dullest 
and  densest  quarters  of  the  city,  and  among 
those  whose  lives  are  so  little  cheered  by 
beautiful  suggestions. 

Then  thera  is  the  useful,  pleasant  little 
canary.  All  the  world  seems  to  deal  in 
canaries — the  shops,  front  and  back,  are 
full* of  them ;  and,  give  them  water  enough, 
and  sufficient  seed,  they  don't  seem  to 
mind  where  they  are  stored. 

"  Take  your  pick  among  'em — three-and- 
sixpence  apiece — the  finest  cock  birds  in 
the  market.  You  ain't  obliged  to  buy  un- 
less you  like,  and  if  you  don't  want  to 
buy,  you  ain't  obliged  to  walk  inside. 
Kow  then,  who'll  buy  1 " 

Some  such  eloquence  as  this  seem3 
necessary  to  overcome  the  coyness  of 
spectators,  for  after  each  address  there  is 
a  movement  of  several  purchasers  into  the 
canary -lined  shop,  where,  in  the  heat, 
light,  racket,  and  excitement,  the  birds  are 
singing  away  at  their  loudest. 

There  are  linnets,  too,  in  their  modest 
plumage,  but  not  in  such  demand  as  of 
old  times,  and  the  bold  bullfinch  is  there 
eyeing  the  scene  defiantly,  with  head  stuck 
on  one  side.  Are  there  piping  bullfinches  1 
Well,  these  belong  rather  to  the  bric-^-brac 
of  the  trade.  A  bullfinch  well  instructed 
to  pipe  a  popular  air,  and  perform  a  trick 
or  two,  is  a  bird  of  price ;  and  yet  if  you 
cannot  find  him  here,  you  may  hear  of 
such  a  one,  and  be  introduced  to  his  lucky 
proprietor. 

Here  are  starlings  in  cages  apart,  rather 
dejected  and  melancholy,  and  not  inclined 
to  join  in  the  concert  of  twitterings.  The 
larger  birds  seem  to  feel  their  position 
more  keenly  than  the  irresponsible  tribe  of 
finches.  Bat  the  starling,  once  so  popular, 
and  known  as  the  poor  man's  parrot — for 
it  may  be  taught  to  whistle  half-articulate 
sounds — the  starling,  once  familiar  in  many 
a  cottage,  is  now  rather  down  upon  his  luck. 
]^obody  will  take  the  trouble  to  teach 
him  his  lessons,  and  speech  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  lost  art  with  his  tribe.  An  odd 
magpie  and  jackdaw,  too,  we  may  find 
among  the  dealer's  stock,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  the 
latter  always  a  favourite  with  the  lover  of 
sweet  song. 

Still  as  the  day  advances,  with  some- 
thing like  a  stray  glimmer  of  sunshine 


lighting  up  the  dusky  street^  and  the 
distant  ting-tang  of  church  bells  sounding 
in  the  ears,  people  gather  still  more  thickly 
about  the  purlieus  of  Bird  Fair.  Barrows 
and  trucks  come  rolling  up  on  every  side, 
and  men  with  baskets  of  pigeons  or  crates 
of  poultry  take  their  stand  by  the  kerb, 
and  chafiPer  lustily  with  hesitating  buyers. 
The  Temperance  bar  is  open,  and  eel-pie 
shops  emit  a  fragrant  steam.  SweetstufiTs 
are  on  the  ground,  temptingly  displayed 
upon  barrows.  From  the  long,  upper 
windows  of  the  old  hand-loom  weavers' 
workshops,  female  heads  are  protruded,  and 
masculine  shirt  sleeves  loll  over  the  window 
sill.  The  looms  have  vanished  into  space 
with  the  weavers  who  wove  the  brocaded 
silk  and  the  many-hued  sarsnet.  And  yet 
this  bird  fair  is  in  some  way  a  memorial  of 
their  existence,  a  legacy  from  those  old 
weavers  who,  for  conscience'  sake,  left 
cottages  and  weaving  sheds  in  the  fair  land 
of  France,  to  toil  for  subsistence  in  the 
bare  regions  of  Spitalfields.  For  the 
weavers  of  old  were  bird  fanciers  to  a  man. 
It  was  they  who  first  started  the  pigeon 
cotes  of  Bethnal  Green,  and  who  lightened 
the  gloom  of  the  dull  London  streets  with 
the  birds  they  loved.  And  this  little  fair 
has  struggled  on  year  after  year,  in  evil 
times  and  in  good,  without  charter  from 
the  Grown  or  license  from  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor ;  but  retaining  its  vitality  because 
it  suited  both  buyers  and  sellers,  and  met 
a  popular  want. 

Motley  and  varied  is  the  crowd  that 
saunters  to  and  fro,  and  deals  and  chaffers 
as  occasion  offers.  Here  are  dockside  and 
'long-shore  labourers,  in  their  rough  working 
clothes,  buying,  perhaps,  a  tiny  bird  and  cage 
for  the  ''kid"  ;  and  there  hops  and  skips 
along  a  bright  little  girl  in  Sunday  clothes, 
who  hurries  her  father  along,  the  custodian 
of  a  bright  shilling  that  is  to  be  spent  as 
she  pleases,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  Bird  Fair.  The  smart  London 
artisan  is  there,  too,  who  has  promised  his 
sweetheart  a  canary ;  and  work  girls,  from 
the  factories,  seeking  some  cheerful  song- 
ster to  enliven  their  dull  rooms.  Here  are 
matrons,  too,  country-bred,  no  doubt,  who 
are  anxiously  investigating  the  merits  of 
broody -looking  hens,  whose  egg-laying 
properties  are  loudly  vaunted  by  their 
proprietors. 

Down  a  little  dingy  side  street,  birds  of 
another  feather  are  to  be  met  with.  If  you 
want  to  buy  a  good  goat,  or  sell  one,  here  is 
your  market.  Here  are  costermongers' 
carts  dashing  up  with  three  or  four  nannies 
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balaneine  themflelves  knowingly  in  the 
frail  vehicle  as  it  flies  over  stock  and 
stone.  Or,  are  yon  for  a  hackney  goat, 
quiet  to  ride  and  drive  9  Your  a£fair  is  at 
hand,  with  harness  and  everything  com- 
plete, and  a  four-wheeled  waggonette  to 
match,  in  which  you  may  drive  home  in 
triumph.  '*  There's  a  genteel  living  to  be 
made  out  o'  that  turn-out,"  cries  its  owner, 
with  conviction.  And  the  goats  wander 
up  and  down  and  nibble  here  and  there, 
and  thrust  their  mischievous  noses  every- 
where. Rabbits,  too,  are  here  in  force, 
and  there  are  crates  full  of  poultry, 
with  pigeons,  and '  doves  of  sorts,  and 
guinea-pigs,  for  those  who  care  for  such 
profitless  cattle.  And  there  is  a  boy  who 
hangs  about  the  buyers,  provided  with  an 
armful  of  canvas  bags — not  money  bags — 
but  rabbit  and  pigeon  bags,  which  he  sells 
for  a  few  pence.  And  when  you  have  got 
what  you  want,  you  have  only  to  throw 
your  sack  over  your  shoulder  and  depart 
with  a  light  heart. 

What  nailing,  and  sawing,  and  hammer- 
ing of  boxes,  and  building  of  hutches  and 
cotes  and  cages,  will  be  going  on  in 
back-yards  and  back-gardens,  in  many  a 
humble  quarter  of  the  town,  when  the 
frequenters  of  Bird  Fair  return  home  with 
their  prizes  I 

And  for  the  little  songsters,  and  the 
other  live-stock  of  Bird  Fair,  we  may  hope 
that  their  fate  will  be  a  happy  one.  There 
will  be  no  lack  of  kindness  to  the  little 
pets,  for  people  mostly  keep  birds  for  the 
love  of  them.  And  for  birds  that  take 
kindly  to  captivity,  there  must  surely  be 
happiness  in  the  affection  they  inspire,  and 
in  the  delight  they  give  where  the  good 
things  of  life  are  uncomfortably  rare.  And 
among  pleasant,  harmonising  influences, 
may  be  classed  the  keeping  of  birds  and 
animals.  So  that  in  this  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter,  Bird  Fair  appears  as  a 
bright  patch  in  the  general  dinginess  of 
this  part  of  London,  and  the  cheerful 
chirruping  of  its  multitudinous  denizens, 
a  pleasant  break  in  the  stolid  quietude  of 
the  slums. 

The  contrast,  indeed,  may  be  realised  in 
passing  from  Sclater  Street  into  Brick 
Lane,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  market  going 
on  with  costers'  barrows  drawn  up  on  each 
side  of  the  grimy  street,  and  one  of  the 
Cheap  Jack  tribe  at  the  corner,  offering 
saucepans  and  kettles  to  a  crowd  of  slat- 
ternly women.  Between  the  dull  and 
drowsy  people  collected  hereabouts,  and 
the  brisk,  lively  traffickers  of  Bird  Fair,  the 


difference  is  strongly  marked,  and  so 
much  of  a  civilising  and  humanising 
influence  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the 
birds. 


SAILORS'  SONGS. 


The  songs  which  are  sung  at  sea  are  not 
those  which  do  duty  in  the  drawing-room  and 
the  concert-hall  as  sailors'  songs.  "  Nancy 
Lee,"  and  ''Jack's  Yam," and  other  ditties 
of  that  class,  may  stir  the  hearts  of  the 
gfntlemen  and  gentlewomen  of  England 
who  live  at  home  at  ease,  but  you  will 
never  hear  them  in  the  forecastle  or  round 
the  galley  fira  Nor  is  what  we  know  as 
sea-poetry  that  which  is  really  the  poetry  of 
the  sailors.  In  truth,,  there  is  very  little 
poetry  and  very  little  romance  about  the 
life  of  poor  Jack,  whose  days  and  nights 
when  afloat  are  one  round  of  hard,  un- 
comfortable, and  often  dangerous,  work, 
and  whose  days  and  nights  ashore  are 
not  made  joyous  by  lodging-house  keepers 
and  other  land-sharks. 

No.  You  don't  hear  Jack  caroUing 
forth  about  **  A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave," 
or  trolling  out  that  he's  "Afloat  on  the 
fierce  Ocean  tide,"  or  dropping  his  voice 
into  his  boots  concerning  events  that 
happened  "As  she  lay,  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  0."  True,  it  was  a  saOor  who 
wrote  at  sea  (and  the  night  before  a  battle, 
too,  if  tradition  is  to  be  trusted)  the  famous 
EODg  beginning : 

To  all  you  ladies  now  on  land. 

We  men  at  sea  indite ; 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write. 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune,  too. 
We  must  implore  to  write  to  you. 

With  a  fa  la,  la.  la,  la. 

Bat  you  may  travel  the  seas  over  with- 
out ever  hearing  a  real  sailor  sing  it.  You 
may  at  times,  perhaps,  although  not  often, 
hear  in  the  forecastle,  a  musical  tar  who 
will  render  with  efl'ect,  "  Hearts  of  Oak," 
or  "You  Gentlemen  of  England,"  or 
*'  When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow,"  but 
even  these  are  regarded  as 'long-shore  songs. 
More  likely  are  you  to  hear : 

We   be   three  poor  mariners,  we  be  three  poor 
mariners, 
Nej^ly  come  from  the  seas. 
While  others  live  at  ease. 
Shall  we  go  dance  the  round,  the  round,  the  round. 
Shall  we  go  dance  the  round,  the  round,  the  round? 
And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy, 

Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground,  the  ground,  the 
ground. 
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We  care  not  for  these  mirtial  men 

That  do  our  States  disdain ; 

But  we  care  for  the  merchantmen 

Who  do  our  States  maintain. 

To  them  we  dance  this  round,  around,  around, 

To  them  we  danc3  this  round,  around,  around. 

And  he  that  is  a  bully  boy, 

Come  pledge  me  on  the  ground,  the  ground,  the 
ground. 

You  may  also  still  hear,  sometimes  as  a 
forecastle  song,  bat  more  often  adapted, 
in  time  and  metre,  as  a  Chanty,  a  song 
which  was  popalar  in  Captain  Marryat's 
time: 

Now,  farewell  to  you,  ye  fine  Spanish  ladies. 
Now,  farewell  to  you,  ye'ladies  of  Spain, 

For  we've  received  orders  to  sail  for  Old  England, 
And  perhaps  we  may  never  more  see  you  again. 

We  11  range  and  we'll  rove  like  true  British  sailors, 
We'll  range  and  we'll  rove  all  on  the  salt  seas. 

Until  we  strike  soundings  in  the  Channel  of  Eng- 
land. 
From  Ushant  to  Scilly  is  thirty-five  degrees. 

Taere  are  four  more  verses  given  in  "  Poor 
Jack,"  and  the  whole  song  has  been  incor- 
porated by  Mr.  Chappell  in  his  '<  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time/' 

L'ke  the  gentlemen  who  are  too  basy 
meting  history  to  read  or  write  it.  Jack  is 
too  much  engaged  in  composing  the  real 
poetry  of  tha  Ojean,  to  concern  himself 
with  landsmen's  poems  of  the  sea.  Yet 
Jack  is  before  all  things  musical,  and  his 
greatest  pleasure  in  life— next  to  tobacco — 
is  in  song. 

But  his  songs  are  peculiarly  his  own,  as 
is  also  his  manner  of  singing  them,  and  in 
neither  will  yoi  find  any  resemblance  to 
the  performances  of  the  elegant  young 
gentlemen  who  ''oblige"  romantic  young 
ladies  with  so-called  sea-ditties  in  the 
chastened  atmosphere  of  a  fashionable 
"soiree  musicale."  As  a  recent  writer 
well  says:  '*Tae  songs  of  the  sailor  are 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  thrilling 
shrouds,  the  booming  double-bass  of  the 
hollow  topsails,  and  the  multitudinous 
chorus  of  ocean."  * 

While  the  sailors  are  "  making  poetry  " 
their  lives  are  neither  bright  nor  com- 
fortable; but  they  are  infinitely  better 
than  they  would  be  without  song.  It  is 
song  that  puts  spirit  and  *'go,"  into  all 
their  work,  and  it  is  often  said  at  sea  that 
a  good  <' Chanty  -  man "  is  equal  to  an 
extra  hand.  The  chanties,  or  working 
songs,  are  the  real  seasongs  of  sea  life.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  going  gradually  out 

*  Miss  Laura  Alexandrine  Smith,  in  a  work  on 
"The Music  of  the  Waters"  (Kegan  Paul  and  Co.), 
to  which  we  are  much  indebted  in  preparing  this 
article. 


of  use  nowadays,  when  so  much  is  done 
by  steam ;  but,  wherever  the  concentrated 
strength  of  human  muscles  is  needed,  even 
on  a  steamship,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
chanty  for  evoking  the  utmost  motive 
power. 

Chanties  are  of  various  kinds,  adapted 
to  the  different  varieties  of  work  on  ship- 
board, and  without  a  chanty  a  crew  is  as 
listless  as  a  gang  of  South  Carolina  darkies 
without  their  plantation  songs.  In  truth, 
there  is  a  good  deal  in  common  between 
the  working  songs  of  sailors  and  of  niggers, 
and  it  is  curious  that  many  of  the  most 
popular  sea-chanties  are  wholesale  adapta- 
tions of  plantation  airs,  and  often  of  the 
words  also. 

For  quick  haulage,  working  at  the  sails, 
and  so  forth,  one  of  the  most  favourite 
chanties  is  this : 

We'll  haul  the  bowlin'  so  early  in  the  morning. 
(Chorus)  We'll  haul  the  bowlin',  the  bowlin'  haul. 
Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  fore  and  maintop  bowlin'. 
(Chorus)  Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  bowlin'  haul. 
Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  packet  she's  a  roUin'. 
(Chorus)  Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  bowlin'  haul. 
Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  Captain  he's  a  growlin'. 
(Chorus)  Haul  on  the  bowlin',  the  bowlin'  haul. 

There  is  not  much  poetry  in  this,  you 
will  say.  Well,  there  is  not ;  but  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  vigorous  music 
when  ten,  or  twelve,  or  twenty  strong- 
throated  seamen  give  voice  to  the  hearty 
chorus,  and  with  each  recurrence  of  the 
word  '^haul,"  strain  every  muscle  of  the 
body  in  combined  effort.  That  is  where 
the  chanty  is  invaluable — in  timing  the 
moment  for  the  concentration  of  force.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
the  working  of  a  ship,  and  the  chanty  will 
often  be  changed  several  times  at  some 
special  job,  until  the  right  one  is  got,  which 
sends  the  men  together  like  the  beat  of  a 
conductor's  b4*3on  in  an  orchestra.  A  good 
chanty-man — that  is,  the  soloist  who  starts 
the  songs,  and  gives  the  time  to  the  chorus 
— is  one  of  the  most  popular,  as  well  as 
the  most  useful,  men  on  board  a  ship. 

The  airs  to  which  the  chanties  are  sung 
are  pretty  much  common  property — that 
is  to  say,  you  will  hear  them  all  the  world 
over.  Miss  Smith  has  scored  many  of 
them,  and  musicjd  readers  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  her  pages  if  they  want  to  test 
tjiie  quality  of  Jack's  music.  But  the  words 
of  the  chanties  vary  very  much.  There  is 
a  sort  of  general  range  of  subject  for  each 
air,  while  a  great  amount  of  latitude  is 
exercised  by  the  chanty-man.  In  fact,  a 
clever  "  improvisatore  "  who  can  adapt  the 
lives  and  the  peculiarities  of  officers  and 
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crew  to  the  metre  of  the  chanty  he  is 
leddiog,  is  very  much  esteemed.  Like 
everybody  else,  Jack  enjoys  hearing  the 
foibles  of  his  fellows  humoroasly  hit  off, 
and  be  does  not  object  to  being  "  dressed  " 
a  bit  himself  in  torn. 

Thas,  then,  the  words  of  a  chanty  may  be 
altered  according  to  the  ability  of  the  chanty- 
man  and  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
incidents  and  personages  of  each  separate 
vojage.  AH  that  is  wanted  is  that  hauling 
chanties  shall  be  short  and  lively;  that 
ivindlass  chanties  be  more  measured;  that 
pumping  chanties  be  adapted  to  the 
monotonous  movement  of  the  work,  and 
that  capstan  chanties  be  in  long  metre,  and 
of  a  more  tender  character  in  general. 
Thus  it  is,  that  in  the  capstan  chanties, 
when  the  men  run  round  and  round  from 
slow  to  quick  as  the  anchor  comes  "home,'' 
we  find  usually  both  more  sentiment,  and 
more  of  the  semblance  of  part-songs. 

Here  is  one  capstan  chanty  : 

To  the  Liverpool  Docks  we'll  did  adieu, 
To  Suke,  and  Sally,  and  Polly,  too ; 
The  anchor's  weighed,  the  sails  unfurled. 
We  are  bound  to  cross  the  watery  world. 
Hurrali,  we're  outward  bound  I 
Hurrah,  we're  outward  bound  ! 

The  first  four  lines  may  be  either  sung 
as  a  solo,  with  the  last  two  in  chorus,  or 
the  four  lines  by  divisions  of  the  men,  and 
the  last  two  in  unison.  Of  course,  for 
^'Liverpool  Docks  "will  be  substituted  the 
name  of  any  other  place  from  which  the 
ship  is  parting. 

Here  is  another  very  favourite  outward- 
bound  chanty : 

(Solo)  The  ship  went  sailing  out  over  the  bar. 

(Chorus)  O  Rio  !    O  Rio  ! 

(Solo)  They  pointed  her  nose  for  the  Southern  Star. 

(Chorus)  And  we're  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 

(Together)  Then  away,  love,  away,  away  down  Rio. 
Then  fare  you  well,  my  pretty  young  girl, 
We're  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 

(SoloJ  Oh,  were  you  ever  in  Rio  Grande  ? 
(Chorus)  Away,  you  Rio. 

(Soloi  Oh,  were  you  ever  in  Rio  Grande  ? 
(Chorus)  We're  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Away,  you  Rio ;  away,  you  Rio, 
Fare  you  well,  my  pretty  young  girl, 
I  am  bound  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

As  capstan  woik  is  long,  we  may  take 
this  as  only  the  beginning  of  the  song,  the 
rest  of  which  will  depend  on  the  chanty- 
man's  ability  to  weave  in  some  narrative. 
FailiDg  that,  the  words  of  the  old  song, 
*'  Where  are  you  going  to,my  pretty  maid  V 
will  be  utilised,  each  line  being  sung  twice 
by  the  soloist,  followed  by  the  Eio  Grande 
chorus.  The  effect  is  curious,  but  very 
pleasing. 


Another  capstan  song  is  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  a  certain  mythical  being  called 
"  Old  Stormy  "  or  "  Old  Storm  Along  " : 

(Solo)  Old  Stormy  he  is  dead  and  gone. 
(Chorus)  To  me,  way,  hay,  storm  along  John. 

(Solo)  Old  Stormy  he  is  dead  and  gone. 
(Chorus)  Ah  ha,  come  along,  get  along,  storm  along 
John. 

(Solo)  Old  Stormy  he  was  a  bnlly  old  man. 
(Chorus)  To  me,  way,  you  storm  along. 

(Solo)  Old  Stormy  he  was  a  bully  old  man. 
(Chorus)  Way,  hay,  storm  along  John. 

There  are  several  variants  of  this  chanty, 
and  one  of  the  versions  gives  to  the  soloist 
these  curious  words : 

When  Stormy  died  I  dug  his  grave, 

I  dug  his  grave  with  a  silver  spade, 

I  hove  him  up  with  an  iron  crane, 

And  lowered  him  down  with  a  golden  chain. 

Old  Storm  Along  is  dead  and  gone. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  in  a  musical 
sense  of  all  the  chanties,  is  that  known  as 
"  Lowlands  Low."  The  words  are  nothing, 
and,  as  usual,  many  versions  are  used ;  but 
the  air  is  singularly  wild  and  mournful, 
and  is  an  immense  favourite  with  Jack. 
It  generally  begins  somewhat  like  this  : 

(Solo)  I  dreamt  a  dream  the  other  night. 
(Chorus)  Lowlands,  lowlands,  hurrah,  my  John. 

(Solo)  I  dreamt  I  saw  roy  own  true  love. 
(Chorus)  My  Lowlands,  aray. 

The  most  sentimental  and  also  the  most 
poetical  of  all  the  capstan  chanties,  is 
"  Home,  Dearie,  Home  " : 

Solo. 

Ob,  Amble  is  a  fine  town,  with  ships  in  the  bay. 
And  I  wish  with  my  heart  I  was  only  there  to-day; 
I  wish  with  my  heart  I  was  far  away  from  here, 
A-sitting  in  my  parlour  and  talking  to  my  dear. 

Chorus. 

And  it's  home,  dearie,  home,  oh,  it's  home  I  want 

to  be, 
My  topsails  are  hoisted  and  I  must  out  to  sea. 
For  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  birchen 

tree. 
They're  all  a-growin'  green  in  the  North  conntree. 
Oh,  it's  home,  dearie,  home,  it's  home  I  want  to  bSb 

Solo. 

Oh,  there's  a  wind  that  blows,  and  it's  blowing  from 

the  west, 
And  of  all  the  winds  that  blow,  'tis  the  one  I  Uk^ 

the  best ; 
For  it  blows  at  our  backs,  and  it  shakes  the  pennon 

free, 
And   it  soon  will    blow  us  home  to  the  North 

countree. 

(Chorus  as  before.) 

The  next  verse  refers    to  the  supposed 
arrival  of  a  little  stranger : 

Solo. 

And  if  it  be  a  lass,  she  shall  wear  a  golden  ring ; 
And  if  it  be  a  lad,  he  shall  live  to  serve  his  King ; 
With  his  buckles,  and  his  boots,  and  his  little  jacket 

blue. 
He  shall  walk  the  quarter-deck  as  his  Daddy  used 

to  do. 

(Chorus  as  before. ) 
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Haulbg  chanties  are  much  quicker  and 
jollier.  The  following  is  sung  in  chorup, 
with  a  concentrated  pull  at  every  recur- 
rence of  the  word  "  handy  " : 

Oh,  shake  her  up  and  away  we'll  go, 

So  handy,  my  girls,  so  handy ; 
Up  aloft  from  down  below, 

So  handy,  my  girls,  so  handy. 

^  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  quick- 
time  chanties,  and  always  most  effectual  in 
getting  good  work  out  of  the  men,  is  the 
tuneful  but  rather  senseless  one  known  as 
"  Blow  the  Man  Down  "  : 

Solo. 

I'm  a  true  English  sailor  just  come  from  Hong 
Kong, 

Tibby,  heigh  ho,  blow  the  man  down ; 
My  stay  on  the  old  English  shore  won't  be  long, 

Then  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 

Ohorus. 

Then  we'll  blow  the  man  up,  and  we'll  blow  the 

man  down, 
Tibby,  heigh  ho,  blow  the  man  down  ; 
So  we'll  blow  the  man  up,  and  we'll  blow  the  man 

down. 
Then  give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  down. 

Another  favouiite,  although  mournful 
in  its  melody,  is  ''  Beuben  Sanzo/'  another 
mythical  being  of  the  sea : 

(Solo)  Pity  Reuben  Ranzo. 

(Chorus)  Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

(Solo)  Oh,  pity  Reuben  Ranzo. 

(Chorus)  Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

(Solo)  Reuben  was  no  sailor. 

(Chorus)  Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

(Solo)  By  trade  he  was  a  tailor. 

(Chorus)  Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

(Solo)  He  went  to  school  on  Monday. 

(Chorus)  Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

(Solo)  Learnt  to  read  on  Tuesday. 

(Chorus)  Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

And  so  on,  to  a  most  inordinate  lesgtb, 
poor  Banzo  evidently  having  been  a  most 
unfortunate  individual  until  he  shipped 
with  a  good  captain,  to  whose  daughter 
Eeuben  becomes  happily  wedded ;  and 

Thus  ends  my  little  ditty. 
(Chorus)    Ranzo,  boys,  a  Ranzo. 

A  hauling  chanty  to  the  same  tune  as 
"Blow  the  Man  Down,"  runs  in  this 
fashion : 

Solo. 
There  once  was  a  family  living  on  a  hill. 
And  if  they're  not  dead,  they're  living  there  still. 

Chorus. 

Up,  up,  my  boys,  up  a  hill. 
Up,  up,  my  boys,  up  a  hill. 

As  a  pumping  song  th's  is  often  sung  to 
the  tune  of  "  Paddle  Your  Own  Ganob  ' : 

(Solo)  Your  money,  young  man,  is  no  object  to  me. 
(Chorus)  Pay  me  the  money  down. 
(Solo)  Half-a-crown's  no  great  demand. 
(Chorus)  Pay  me  the  money  down. 
(Altogether)  Money  down,  money  down. 
Pay  me  the  money  down. 


This  is  another  lively  pump  chanty : 

(Chorus)  Run,  let  the  bull  chimes  run, 

We  will  run 

(Solo)  Away  to  America. 
(Chorus)  Way  aha  !  way  aha  ! 
Way  aha !  way  aha ! 
(Chorus)  We'll  pump  her  dry  and  get  our  grog. 

(Solo)  Run,  let  the  bull  chimes  run. 
(Chorus)  We'll  pump  her  dry  and  away  we'll  go, 
(Solo)  Away  to  America. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  windlass  song  we 
append  the  following,  but  are  unable  to 
afford  any  explanation  of  its  singular 
refrain : 

(Solo)  Oh,  Boney  was  a  war-ri-or. 
(Chorus)  Ah,  hi-lon  day. 

(Solo)  Oh,  sigh  her  up,  my  yaller  girls. 
(Chorus)  A-hi,  hi-lon  day. 

'*  Boney ''  often  appears  in  the  sea-songs, 
as  does  also  "Johnnie  Franswaw,"  by 
whom  we  may  understand  the  French 
sailor  generally.  Here,  for  instance,  is, 
how  Boney  or  Bonny  figures  in  a  hauling 
chanty.  To  save  repetition  we  may  only 
mention  that  the  chorus  is  repeated  after 
every  line : 

Oh,  Bonny  was  a  warrior. 

(Chorus)  Way,  hay,  ha ! 
Oh,  Bonny  was  no  Frenchman. 
Bonny  beat  the  Rooshins, 
The  Prooshins,  and  the  Osstrians 
At  the  Battle  of  Marengo. 
Bonny  went  to  Moscow, 
Moscow  was  a-fire. 
Bonny  lost  his  army  there^ 
Bonny  retreated  back  again. 
Bonny  went  to  Elba, 
And  soon  he  did  come  back  again. 
Bonny  fought  at  Waterloo, 
There  he  got  his  overthrow. 
Bonny  went  a-cruising 
In  the  Channel  of  Old  England. 
Bonny  was  taken  prisoner. 
On  board  the  "  Bella-Ruffian," 
Bonny  was  sent  to  Saint  Helena, 
And  never  will  come  back  again. 
Way,  hay,  ha  1 

It  is  imposBible  to  convey  the  gusto  with 
which  this  historical,  if  not  poetical,  ditty^ 
is  sung  and  chorused.  Bonaparte,  indeed, 
with  all  his  faults,  has  been  a  perfect  god- 
send to  successive  generations  of  poets, 
singers,  and  preachers  of  all  sorts. 

The  above  is  a  hauling  chant,  as  is  also 
the  following : 

(Solo)  Oh,  once  I  had  a  nigger  girl. 

(Chorus)  Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe, 

(Solo)  And  she  was  fat  and  lazy. 

(Chorus)  Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joo, 

The  soloist  then  goes  on  in  succession 
to  enumerate  all  his  various  loves,  not  in 
the  most  flattering  terms,  but  with  a  pro- 
voking jollity,  and  sends  all  the  power  of 
the  men  into  the 

Away,  haul  away,  haul  away,  Joe^ 
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A  favourite  windlass  song  has  evidently 
come  from  the  American  plantations : 

(Solo)  Solly  Brown  was  a  bright  mulatto. 

(Chorus)  Hurrah,  you  rollin*  river. 

(Solo)  For  seven  long  years  I  courted  Sally. 

(Chorus)  Hurrah,  you  rollin*  river. 

(Soloi  I  courted  Sally  down  in  yon  valley. 

(Chorus)  Ah.  ha  I  I'm  bound  away  on  the  wild 
Missouri. 

The  following  is  a  very  popular  home- 
ward-bound  soDg,  sometimes  used  as  a 
capstan  chant : 

At  Katherine's  Dock  I  bade  adieu 
To  Poll,  and  Bet.  and  lovely  Sue ; 
The  anchor's  weighed,  the  sails  unfurled, 
We're  bound  to  plough  the  watery  world. 

Don't  you  see  we're  outward  bound  ? 

But  when  we  come  back  to  Katherine's  Docks, 
The  pretty  girls  they  come  in  flocks  ; 
And  Bet  to  Poll  and  Sue  will  say : 
**  Oh,  here  comes  Jack  with  his  three  years'  pay  ! " 
Don't  you  see  we're  homeward  bound  ? 

Then  we  all  set  off  to  the  "  Dog  and  Bell," 
Where  the  best  of  liquor  they  always  sell ; 
In  comes  old  Archy,  with  a  smile. 
Saying,  "Drink,  my  lads,  it's  worth  your  while." 
Don't  you  see  we're  homeward  bound  ? 

We  need  not  moralise  on  these  verses  as 
only  too  faithfully  embodying  poor  Jack's 
ideas  of  enjoyment  after  a  long  voyage, 
lie  has  his  faults,  poor  fellow,  but  we  have 
seen  that  he  can  be  tender  and  true,  even 
in  his  fiongs,  when  far  away  from  England, 
home,  and  beauty.  Here  is  one  of  his 
f<iVourite  forecastle  choruses : 

O,  the  rose  it  is  red  and  the  violet  is  blue, 

And  my  heart,  love,  beats  steady  and  constant  to 

you, 
Then  let  it  be  early,  late,  or  soon, 
I  will  enjoy  my  rose  in  June. 

Bat  here  is  another  equally  popular : 

Then  we'll  drink  and  be  jolly,  and  drown  melan- 
choly, 
Our  spirits  to  cherish,  our  hopes,  and  our  lives. 
And  we'll  pay  all  our  debts  with  a  flying  topsail. 
And  so  bid  adieu  to  our  sweethearts  and  wives. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  both  are  more 
typical  of  the  true  Jack  than  the  chorus  to 
the  well-known  song  which,  although  some- 
times sung  at  sea,  is  more  often  heard 
ashore  : 

For  the  raging  seas  did  roar. 

And  the  stormy  winds  did  blow, 

While  we  jolly  sailor  boys  were  up  into  the  top, 

And  the  land  lubbers  lying  down  below,  below, 

below. 
And  the  land  lubbers  lying  down  below. 

The  language  of  the  sea  is  a  polyglot 
one,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  here  to 
qaote  a  short  Norwegian  chanty,  the  chorus 
of  which  is  in  English  : 

Og  Keiseren  sad  paasit  No-je  Stot. 
(Chorus)  Good-bye,  fare  you  well ;  good-bye,  fare 
you  well. 

Hans  hoirode  kjole  den  klarham  saa  goot, 
(Chorus)  Hurrah,  my  boys,  we're  homeward  bound. 


The  Norwegian  words  may  be  thus 
translated : 

And  the  Kaiser  he  sat  in  his  castle  so  high, 
Uis  crimson  jersey  suits  him  so  well. 

Finally,  as  a  curiosity,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, said  to  be  a  great  favourite  among 
the  sailors  of  the  South  of  France : 

II  ^tait  un  petit  navire, 
II  ^tait  un  petit  navire. 
Qui  n'avait  jamais  navigu^, 
Qui  n'avait  jamais  navigu^. 

An  bout  de  cinq  k  six  semaines, 
Les  vivres  vinrent  k  manquer. 

On  fit  tirer  la  courte  paille, 
*        Pour  savoir  qui  serait  mang^. 

Le  sort  tomba  sur  le  plus  jeune ; 
En  sauce  blanche  il  fut  mang^. 

II  monta  sur  le  m&t  de  hune, 
£t  vit  la  mer  de  tons  c6t^s  : 

"  O  Sainte  Vierge,  O  ma  patronne. 
Pr^servez-moi  de  ce  danger." 

Here  the  song  ends,  but  let  us  submit  a 
literal  translation  : 

There  was  once  a  little  ship. 
There  was  once  a  little  ship. 
Which  never,  never  sailed, 
Which  never,  never  sailed. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks. 
Provisions  began  to  fail. 

They  drew  lots  with  bits  of  straw. 

To  know  which  of  them  should  be  eaten. 

The  lot  fell  on  the  youngest, 

In  white  sauce  he  must  be  eaten. 

He  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  topmast. 
And  saw  the  sea  on  every  side. 

**Oh,  holy  Virgin  !  guardian  Saint, 
Preserve  me  from  this  danger," 

This  is  plainly  a  French  version  of 
'*  Little  Billee''  and  the  last  split-pea  and 
the  *'Gatekis";  but  the  question  naturally 
arises,  did  Thackeray  get  the  idea  of  his 
famous  song  in  France,  or,  have  the  French 
bailors  nationalised  one  half  of  Thackeray's 
ditty  1  The  subject  is  an  interesting  one 
for  those  who  are  always  on  the  outlook 
for  mirks  of  plagiarism  in  every  writer. 

And  here  we  must  leave  the  subject  of 
sea-songs  and  chanties ;  not  that  the  sub- 
ject is  by  any  means  exhausted,  but  that 
the  space  allotted  will  not  allow  us  to 
present  any  more  of  those  interesting, 
although  often  almost  unintelligible,  illus- 
trations of  the  real  life  of  the  British  sailor. 

THE  TROTH  OF  ODIN. 

By  C.  grant  FURLEY. 
A    8T0RY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Very  few  words  passed  between  Thora 
and  Gaspard  after  the  latter  came  in ;  both 
were  heart-sick  and  miserable.     Gaspard 
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woald  fain  have  said  something  to  comfort 
the  girl,  but  he  could  think  of  nothing 
that  would  not  wound  more  than  heal; 
while  she,  in  turn,  longing  for  a  word 
to  show  her  that  he  did  not  wholly  repent 
burdening  his  life  with  her,  could  not  ask 
for  it,  could  not  even  by  any  sign  show 
that  she  would  receive  it.  And  yet  her 
soul  craved  for  so  little — only  for  this  : 

*'  You  have  not  been  wholly  a  vexation 
and  trouble  to  me ;  there  has  been  some 
compensation/' 

But  this  testimony,  which  all  but  the 
worst  of  wives  may  win,  was  not  given  to 
her,  and  so  she  sat,  more  and  more  desolate 
as  the  minutes  passed,  more  and  more 
convinced  that  Gaspard  wished  her  dead 
or  gone  from  him  in  any  way.  And  mean- 
while Gaspard  was  saying  to  himself : 

''  If  only  I  could  think  she  cared  for  me, 
and  that  my  love  was  some  atonement 
to  her  for  all  I  have  cost  her,  life  would 
be  endurable  still." 

He  went  to  his  work  next  day,  still 
burdened  with  the  same  hopeless  dis- 
content, and  now,  by  reaction  from  the 
mood  of  strained  loyalty  of  the  night 
before,  he  thought  with  distaste  of  Thora's 
gloomy  face — that  face  which,  growing 
ever  more  listless  and  sullen,  was  all  he 
had  to  look  forward  to  throughout  the 
years  to  come. 

He  did  not  guess  how  Thora's  gaze  fol- 
lowed him  as  he  went  down  the  street. 
He  would  not  have  credited  the  hopeless 
longing  in  her  eyes. 

When  he  had  gone  quite  out  of  sight, 
she  bestirred  herself,  and  set  her  house  in 
order,  trying  to  set  out  its  poor  furnishings 
to  the  best  advantage.  She  put  a  great 
lump  of  coal  on  the  kitchen  fire,  and  built 
it  up  so  that  it  would  smoulder  for  long 
hours  without  going  out.  She  set  the 
table  for  his  evening  meal,  and  put  the 
co£fee-pot|  with  the  tin  of  coffee  and  the 
measuring  spoon,  on  a  side  table  near  the 
fire,  so  that  he  might  find  all  things  ready 
for  him  when  he  came  home.  Then  she 
went  out  and  bought  some  flowers — and 
flowers  are  dear,  even  in  summer,  in  that 
bleak  northern  town.  She  placed  them  in  a 
glass  in  the  middle  6f  the  table,  and  lean- 
ing against  it  she  put  a  letter  which  she 
had  written  to  her  husband.  It  contained 
only  a  few  words,  in  her  doubtful  French  : 

''I  have  gone  away  because  you  will  be 
happier  without  me.  If  I  had  known  how 
much  injury  I  was  to  do  you  I  would  never 
have  left  Stromness. 

"TflORA  SWEYNSON." 


This  done,  she  dressed  herself  in  the 
plainest  of  all  her  cheap,  plain  gowns,  and 
left  the  house  which,  after  a  fashion,  had 
been  her  home.  For  a  moment  she  stood 
on  the  doorstep,  picturing  how  Gaspard 
would  look  that  evening  when  he  came 
home  and  found  the  house  silent  and 
empty.  She  saw  his  puzzled,  irritated  air ; 
then  her  mind  fixed  upon  him  in  the  act 
of  opening  her  letter,  and  reading  it  with 
a  first  aspect  of  surprise  and  anger,  settling 
down  into  a  permanent  expression  of  relief. 
This  last  thought — pure  fancy  as  it  was — 
stung  her,  and  she  hurried  away. 

She  went  to  the  Masons'  house  first, 
and  asked  for  the  French  lady  who  was 
staying  there.  Mademoiselle  Meudon  was 
at  home ;  but  the  maid  who  answered  the 
door  looked  as  if  she  doubted  whether 
she  would  see  this  tall  young  woman  with 
the  long  straight  gown  and  plain  small 
bonnet,  **  like  a  Salvation  Army  or  a  hos- 
pital nurse,"  thought  the  damsel. 

Thora  saw  the  hesitation,  and  knew  she 
could  end  it. 

'<  Say  that  I  am  Madame  Gaspard 
Harache,"  she  said,  not  without  a  bitter 
sense  of  the  ludicrousness  of  using  the 
name  she  had  no  right  to  bear,  to  win 
admission  to  the  presence  of  tKe  woman 
who  was  withheld  from  gaining  it  only  by 
her  existence.  But  it  was  a  pitiful  joke, 
and  whatever  false  triumph  it  contained 
she  was  about  to  throw  away. 

Sophie  soon  appeared,  with  a  troubled 
look  on  her  smooth  face.  She  was  afraid 
Thora  had  come  to  make  a  **  scene." 

«  Why  did  you  come  here  f  You  have  no 
right  What  do  you  want  1 "  she  asked, 
breathlessly. 

Thora  smiled.  She  saw  what  Sophie's 
fear  was,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  her 
frankly  rebellious  nature  she  despised  the 
woman  who,  having  it  in  her  to  sin,  and 
scheme,  and  lie  without  remorse  or  pity, 
could  be  anxious  lest  any  breath  of  scandal 
should  hurt  the  delicate  skin  of  her  re- 
putation. Thora  was  weak  and  selfish  in 
many  things,  but  she  never  wilfully  did  a 
thing  she  dreaded  others  knowing. 

<^Dv>  not  be  afraid,"  she  said,  con- 
temptuously. "  I  have  come  to  ask  from 
you  just  what  you  will  most  readily  give 
me — money." 

"  Money  I " 

''Yes.  Not  much.  I  do  not  want  to 
touch  a  farthing  of  yours  that  I  can  help. 
If  I  could  by  any  possibility  call  five 
pounds  my  own,  I  would  not  ask  you,  but 
I  have  not  a  penny.    The  few  shillings  I 
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had  in  my  parse  this  morning  were 
GaBpard'0,  and  I  have  left  them  behind, 
becanae  I  will  not  cost  him  more  than  I 
have  done." 

•*What  do  you  meani  Why  do  you 
seek  help  from  me?  I  should  have 
thought " 

"You  would  have  thought  I  would 
not  come  to  you,  of  all  people  in  the 
world  9  You  are  right  in  a  fashion ;  but  I 
am  playing  your  game,  and  you  are  the 
fitting  person  to  furnish  me  with  the 
means  to  carry  it  on.  I  am  not  the  wife 
of  Gaspard  Harache ;  you  told  me  so.  I 
took  him  to  task  last  night,  and  made  him 
admit  the  truth.  Well,  I  have  not  fallen 
so  low  as  to  live  with  any  man,  conscious 
that  I  am  not  his  wife.  Kemember, 
I  do  not  blame  Gaspard.  He  meant  no 
wrong  to  me,  he  says  he  will  never 
desert  me,  and  he  would  keep  his  word. 
If  I  had  not  known  the  truth  we  might 
have  gone  on  well  enough,  after  a  fashion  j 
he  would  never  have  enlightened  me. 
Bat  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question.  I  do  know,  thanks  to  you  who 
want  to  marry  him.  Well,  win  him  if  you 
can.  The  first  step  to  that  end  is  to  get 
rid  of  me,  and  for  that  purpose  I  come  to 
ask  you  for  money  enough  to  carry  me  to 
my  old  home.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
it. will  cost — not  more  than  five  pounds,  I 
should  think.  I  want  it  only  to  pay  the 
cost  of  the  journey ;  I  would  not  eat  food 
bought  with  money  of  yours.  If  you 
grudge  it  to  me,  I  can  do  without  it. 
There's  another  way  for  me  to  leave 
Gaspard  free — a  way  that  is  always  open 
to  those  who  are  beyond  both  hope  and 
fear ;  but  you  can  judge  for  yourself  if  my 
taking  it  would  profit  you.  To  me  it 
matters  little ;  but  if  I  threw  myself  into 
the  sea,  or  did  anything  of  that  sort,  it 
would  leave  Gaspard  remorseful,  and  I  do 
not  want  that  I  may  kill  myself  when  I 
get  to  Stromness,  but  he  won't  know  of  it 
If  I  only  leave  him  he  will  think — ah, 
never  mind  what  1 — but  it  will  not  grieve 
him  much.  And,  therefore,  it  will  answer 
your  purpose  better.  Now  do  you  under- 
stand ) " 

"  Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Sophie.  She 
had  been  struck  dumb  by  Thora's 
arguments,  uttered  quickly,  but  in  a  voice 
of  the  calmest  tone,  as  if  she  was  deal- 
ing with  some  unimportant,  impersonal 
question.  Poor  Thora  was  not  eonsciously 
cynical,  but  she  stated  the  facts  of  her 
position  and  intentions  in  the  way  which 
seemed  to  her  moat  within  the  compre- 


hension of  the  woman  she  addressed.  But 
even  Sophie  was  frightened  for  a  moment 
at  what  she  was  doing,  when  Thora  ex- 
plained the  reasons  for  and  against  suicide. 
Only  for  a  moment,  however.  After  all, 
Thora  did  not  mean  to  kill  herself;  and 
she  would  be  a  fool  to  refuse  the  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  the  man  she  desired,  just 
for  a  weak  hesitation  about  sacrificing 
another  woman.  After  aU,  she  thonght, 
she  had  done  all  she  could  to  make  Thora 
miserable ;  there  was  no  good  in  drawing 
back  now.  She  hurried  upstaira  and 
brought  back  aU  the  money  she  had  ^ifch 
her. 

'^  Take  it  all,"  she  said ;  ^'  you  will  need 
it,  I  am  sure." 

Sophie  spoke  tenderly,  sympathetically, 
feeling  indeed  a  genuine  pity  for  this  poor, 
deceived  girl,  whose  eyes  she  had  been  the 
means  of  opening  to  her  false  position, 
but  not  swerving  from  hei^  intentions  for 
all  that. 

''I  will  take  five  pounds,"  said  Thora. 
"That  is  as  much  as  I  shall  need.  If 
there  is  any  left  after  I  get  to  Stromness, 
I  will  send  it  back  to  you.  There's  no 
need  for  you  to  adopt  a  strain  of  charity; 
you  are  serving  yourself,  not  me." 

She  took  the  money  she  wanted,  and 
went  away,  walking  firmly  and  calmly 
towards  the  railway-station.  It  was 
Sophie  who  was  so  unnerved  that  she  had 
to  sit  down  in  the  hall  for  a  few  minutes, 
till  her  heart  should  recover  its  steady 
beating,  now  lost  to  an  unusual  degree. 
That  steady  pulsation  seemed  unwilling  to 
come  back ;  ten  minutes  after  Thora  had 
gone,  Sophie  was  still  sitting  there  as  flashed 
and  breathless  as  ever.  Eleanor  Mason, 
whom  she  had  left  upstairs  when  she  heard 
that  Thora  wanted  her,  came  down  at  last 
to  look  for  her,  wondering  what  detained 
her  so  long.  Sophie  could  struggle  in  face 
of  difficulty ;  triumph  unnerved  her.  Bat 
when  she  saw  Miss  Mason's  face,  growing 
anxious  as  she  came  towards  her,  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  taking  up  her  lole ;  and, 
with  the  necessity,  regained  the  power  of 
doing  so— very  woman  in  this,  at  leasts 
that  she  could  postpone  thd  inevitable 
emotional  reaction  till  the  time  for  action 
was  wholly  past 

"  Are  you  ill,  Sophie  ? "  asked  Eleanor. 

**  No,  not  ill,  ch6rie ;  only  a  little  tired 
and  saddened,"  said  the  French  girL 

'' Saddened  1  Why,  what  has  hap- 
pened ! " 

"  Ah  1  you  did  not  hear  who  my  visitor 
was." 
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"No/' 

"  It  was  Gaspsffd  Harache'd  wife/' 

"  What  1 " 

*'  Yes.  Ton  know  I  visited  her  yester- 
day. I  said  nothing  about  her  when  I 
came  home,  because  the  visit  had  made  my 
heart  acha  She  —  she  is  a  beantifal 
woman;  that  is  all  one  can  say  for  her. 
I  suppose  men  find  more  satisfaction  in 
beauty  than  we  do — at  least,  I  hope  so,  for 
poor  Gaspard  can  have  no  other  compen- 
sation for  all  he  has  lost  for  her  sake  than 
what  he  gets  by  looking  at  her.  She  is 
cold,  harsh,  uneducated ;  even  I,  who  am 
not  of  her  country,  could  see  that.  But 
that  was  all  I  saw  yesterday,  and  I  would 
not  speak  of  that  to  you.  But  to-day  she 
came  here  and  spoke  ill  of  Gaspard — 
abused  him  for  having  married  her  and 
brought  her  to  poverty.  It  seems  that 
they  are  terribly  poor." 

**  I  don't  know  about  that.  Your  friend 
Gaspard  has  twenty-five  shillings  a  week. 
Indeed,  I'm  not  sure  that  papa  hasn't 
raised  his  wages  to  thirty.  He  spoke  of 
doing  so." 

"Ah  1  even  then  it  is  not  an  enormous 
sum.  Still,  they  need  not  starve  if 
Madame  Gaspard  were  careful.  Probably 
she  is  not.  At  least,  she  came  here  to- 
day to  borrow  money  from  me." 

This  was  Sophie's  ingenious  version  of 
poor  Thora's  request. 

Eleanor  looked  shocked.  There  was 
something  repulsive  in  the  idea  of  a  woman 
who  on  so  slight  acquaintance  came  to  ask 
money  from  a  friend  of  her  husband's,  even 
supposing  —  and  naturally  Miss  Mason 
did  not  give  Thora  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt — even  supposing  she  did  not  know 
this  friend  to  have  been  his  destined  wife,  a 
chosen  candidate  for  the  place  she  had  won. 

"  The  horrid  creature  !  You  didn't  give 
her  any,  I  hope  1 "  ejaculated  Miss  Masoa 

<'  Oh,  yes !  I  did.  I  gave  her  five 
pounds.  I  suppose  you  think  me  foolish, 
but  I  could  not  refuse  to  give  the  money ; 
it  may  purchase  some  luxury  for  Gaspard. 
My  poor  friend  1  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  live  on  twenty-five  shillings  a  week." 

"  My  dear  Sophie,  it's  evident  you're  a 
foreigner.  A  woman  like  that !  Why,  it's 
more  than  probable  that  she  gets  drunk, 
and  that's  how  they  are  so  poor.  She'll 
just  waste  this." 

"Do  you  think  sol  How  terrible!" 
cried  Sophie,  with  an  aspect  of  distress. 
"  Poor  Gaspard,  poor  Gaspard !  Will  you 
think  me  very  wicked,  Eleanor,  if  I  tell 
you  that  all  this  draws  me  more  to  Gaspard 


than  any  prosperity  of  his  could  have  done  9 
To  know  that  he  is  poor  and  unhappy 
makes  me — ^yes,  I  will  venture  to  say  it — 
makes  me  love  him  ! " 

Honest,  dull-witted  Eleanor  clasped  her 
friend  in  her  arms.  "  I  suppose  it  is  wrong," 
she  said,  ''but,  considering  everything — 
and  I  know  you  don't  mean  anything  wicked 
— I  understand  how  you  feel  sa  Poor 
Sophie,  poor  darling  1 " 

Sophie  accepted  the  embrace  gratefully, 
and,  being  in  a  rather  hysterical  con- 
dition, even  shed  a  few  tears.  But  she 
pulled  herself  together  soon,  and  kissed 
her  friend  with  a  gratitude  which  was  not 
wholly  false.  Sophie  always  liked  the 
people  whom  she  deceived,  and  liked  them 
the  better  the  more  easily  she  deceived 
them.  We  all  like  the  people  who  make 
easier  our  path  in  life. 

Sophie  soon  dried  her  eyes,  and  managed 
to  look  herself  again. 

''What  a  trouble  I  am  to  youl"  she 
exclaimed.  "Now  I  will  go  out  for  a 
little — there  is  such  a  delightful  freedom 
in  being  able  to  go  out  by  oneself!  If  you 
will  not  be  very  angry  I  will  go  to  the 
dockyard  and  see  Gaspard.  I  should  like 
to  find  out  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
mother.  Poor  Gaspard,  if  I  could  only 
help  him ! " 

She  was  rather  afraid  that  Eleanor 
would  disapprove  of  her  going  again  to 
see  Gaspard;  but,  though  the  English 
girl's  instincts  went  against  such  a  step, 
she  was  young  enough  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  romance  of  Sophie's  hopeless  and  self- 
sacrificing  love.  And  it  is  very  difficult 
to  express  disapproval  of  the  conduct 
of  a  guest.  So  Miss  Mason  made  no 
opposition. 

Gaspard  was  working  on  the  deck  of  a 
sloop  that  was  nearly  finished.  So  near 
completion  was  it  that  some  men  were 
engaged  in  taking  away  .a  great  number  of 
the  props  that  held  it  in  place  in  the  dock, 
to  facilitate  its  being  launched  on  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

"  Take  care  not  to  take  away  too  many/' 
Gaspard  had  warned  the  workmen,  "or  the 
vessel  may  fall  over  on  its  side." 

As,  however,  the  supervision  of  this 
work  did  not  happen  to  be  Gaspard's 
special  duty,  the  men  conscientiously  did 
not  heed  his  advice. 

His  face  lightened  when  he  saw  Sophie 
coming ;  then  flushed  with  a  dull  red,  and 
grew  gloomier  than  before.  The  girl  came 
up  to  him  without  speaking,  and  let  her 
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hand  lie  in  his  for  a  long  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  had  no  words  ready ; 
tind,  moreover,  she  felt  that  in  coming  to 
Gaspard  to-day  she  was  taking  a  dangerous 
step.  On  the  other  hand,  she  wished  her 
image  to  be  not  far  distant  from  Gaspard's 
mind  when  first  he  learned  of  his  wife's 
desertion.  She  told  herself,  too,  that  she 
was  attempting  a  less  dangerous  feat  to-day 
than  yesterday,  when  her  attempt  to 
conquer  Thora  might  have  ended  in  the 
latter  being  unabashed,  and  giving  Gaspard 
such  an  account  of  her  doings  as  would 
have  made  him  hate  her  for  ever.  Never- 
theless she  felt,  unreasonably  enough,  that 
it  was  harder  to  face  the  man  she  loved 
than  the  woman  she  hated. 

'*Tou  are  very  good,  Sophie,"  said 
Gaspard  at  last,  letting  her  hand  fall  from 
his  clasp — **very  good  to  come  and  see  me 
in  my  exile." 

"  Ah,  Gaspard,  am  I  good  I  Am  I  not 
the  opposite  of  good  to  bring  to  your  mind 
recollections  which  must  make  your  exile 
harder  to  bear  1  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  you  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  place 
as  le  Havre,  that  you  have  a  mother  and 
friends  who  love  you  9 " 

''  Do  they — does  my  mother,  at  least — 
love  me  1    I  sometimes  doubt  her  love." 

**  You  wrong  her.  If  you  saw  her  now, 
saw  how  she  has  aged  since  you  left,  you 
would  not  doubt  her  affection  for  you,  nor 
the  pain  your  going  away  has  caused  her. 
Gaspard,  will  you  not  come  back  9  " 

''My  mother  would  not  do  the  thing 
that  would  have  prevented  my  going  away 
— ^the  thing  that  would  make  my  coming 
back  possible." 

*'  And  that  thing,  Gaspard — ^what  u  it  f 
Will  you  not  tell  me ) " 

"It  is  useless,  Sophie;  you  cannot 
understand  ;  I  cannot  explain." 

''  So  1  She  has  told  him  nothing  about 
my  visit.  That  is  good.  My  way  is  easy," 
she  said  to  herself. 

"  You  think  me  stupid,"  she  exclaimed 
aloud.  "  Perhaps  I  am,  I  never  professed 
to  be  clever.  Yet  for  your  sake,  Gaspard, 
I  think  I  could  understand  many  things 
that  would  otherwise  be  beyond  me.   Or  if 

I  cannot Gaspard,  give  me  a  message  to 

your  mother,  something  that  I  may  repeat 
even  without  understanding.  She  does  not 
know  where  you  are.  You  seemed  so 
determined  to  cut  yourself  off  from  us  all, 
that  I  did  not  feel  free  to  tell  her  where 
you  had  gone.    But  now  will  you  not  let 


me  say  that  I  have  found  you,  and  that  you 
will  return,  if — if  what ) " 

*'  If  she  will  receive  Thora  Sweynson  as 
my  wife,"  said  Gaspard,  thus  accepting 
Sophie's  intervention. 

Sophie  repeated  the  words,  not  whoUy 
able  to  exclude  from  them  the  bitterness 
they  bore  for  her.  Then  with  a  sadden 
outburst  of  jealousy  she  exclaimed  :  ''  You 
love  her  so  much,  then,  that  everything — 
mother,  friends,  country,  wealth — is  well 
lost  for  her  sake  9  " 

'*My  honour  binds  me  to  her,"  he 
answered,  speaking  almost  sullenly,  for 
Sophie's  words  reiterated  a  question  he 
had  often  asked  himself. 

As  he  spoke  the  sloop  rocked  a  litUe, 
and  remained  poised  slightly  on  one  side 

**  They  have  taken  away  too  many  of 
the  props/'  exclaimed  Gaspard,  quickly. 
"  Gome,  Sophie,  let  us  get  away." 

He  took  her  hand  to  lead  her  towards 
the  plank  that  went  from  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  to  the  side  of  the  dock ;  but  she  did 
not  think  there  was  danger  in  so  alight 
a  movement,  and  hung  back.  Her  chance 
of  winning  Gaspard  was  the  one  thing  of 
importance  to  her  then. 

''It  is  honour  that  binds  yon,  then, 
not  love 9"  she  said.  "But  if  in  honour 
you  could  feel  yourself  free — ^what  then  %  " 

He  was  still  drawing  her  towards  the  side, 
but  he  turned  to  answer  her  question,  and 
turning  read  her  secret  in  her  eyes.  With 
the  knowledge  came  the  conviction  that 
Thora's  despair  of  the  night  before  had 
some  connection  with  Sophie  and  the 
question  she  now  asked.  She,  too,  was  in 
the  conspiracy  to  lead  him  to  dishonour. 
He  had  loved  her  till  now,  but  always  as 
an  angel,  pure,  and  gentle,  and  innocent ; 
never  as  a  faulty  woman  whom  he  could 
care  for,  faults  and  aU,  never  even  as  he 
had  loved  poor  beautiful,  passionate,  im- 
perfect Thora.  And  seeing  her  as  she  was, 
no  pure-souled  saint,  but  a  woman  who 
woiUd  lead  him  into  sin  to  gratify  herself, 
his  love  vanished  in  an  instant,lost  in  horror. 

He  loosened  his  grasp  of  her,  and  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  answer  her.  "Under- 
stand that  I  have  taken  Thora  Sweynson 
to  be  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
happiness  or  misery,  good  or  evil,  I  will  bs 
true  to  her  as  long  as  I  live." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  the  words  when 
the  sloop  fell  over  on  one  side  with  a  great 
crash,  and  the  two  were  thrown  violently 
against  the  wall  of  the  dock. 
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CHAPTEB   XLV. 

That  awift  drive  in  the  d&rkneH  along 
the  iiteep  zoad  wbb  one  to  be  remembered. 
The  wind  seemed  to  increue  in  strength 
with  every  half-mile  they  ooveied.  It 
wu  not  a  mighty  wind,  bat  a  strong, 
rnshing  one  that  filled  Madge's  ears 
with  dl  sorts  of  strange,  wild  cries,  and 
seemed  to  bring  the  nufa  of  the  ocean  to 
the  very  road-aide  long  before  they  neared 
the  coast.  There  was  a  moon,  nearly  at  its 
foil,  a  cold,  white,  ghastly  thing  which 
showed  now  and  again  when  a  gost  of  wind 
swept  away  an  inky  monntidn  of  cload. 
Madge  held  her  watch  in  her  hand  the 
whole  distance  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  every  such  passing  gost  It  had  been 
bftlf-past  five  as  a  turn  in  the  zoad  had 
hidden  the  slate  roofs  and  grey  wails  of 
Lower  Upton  from  view,  and  seven  o'clock 

i  chined  from  the  village  chnrch  as  the 
sturdy  cheatnnts  clattered  along  the  atony 
street  of  bleak  little  Elrtree. 

Here,  at  tlie  little  inn  which  vannted 

■itself  as  a  "rulway  hotel,"  Madge  dis- 
missed her  post-boy  with  his  tired  horsea, 
and  took  posaesaion  of  the  only  two  which 
the  stables  of  the  small  hostelry  conJd 
snpply,  thereby  catting  off  from  the  Connt 
all  means  of  tranut  to  Gregan's  Head  irom 
this  place,  save  that  which  his  lega 
afforded. 

She  reckoned  that  by. this  time  he  mnst 
have  accomplished  about  half  of  hia  abort 
railway  journey  from  Lower  Upton  to 
Etstree,  and  that  consequently  in  half  an 


hour's  time  he  wonid  be  exactly  at  ihis ' 
point  in  his  road.  To  tliia  lialf-bonr  she  \ 
thankfully  added  another  for  the  two  uilea'  ^ 
walk  along  the  steep  dark  road  which  lay ' 
between  Elstree  and  Cregan's  Head. 

Madge  knew  Elstree  very  well,  but,  as 
it  chanced,  had  never  been  to  Cregan's 
Head,  in  spite  of  its  abort  distance  from 
Upton.  Although  she  had  frequently 
heard  it  described  as  "the  other  end  of 
nowhere,"  or  "  a  God-forgotten  place,  where 
gulls  were  plentiful  and  Christians  few," 
she  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  scene 
of  utter  deaolation  which  met  her  view,  as 
the  man  pulled  op  his  steaming  horses  at 
ttke  foot  M  a  narrow  pathway  which  seemed 
cut  out  of  a  mass  i^  black  rock. 

"  It's  as  near  as  I  can  take  you,  ma'am," 
he  said  in  reply  to  Madge's  astonished 


"Bat  sorely  this  is  not  Cregan's  Head!" 

She  strained  her  ejrea,  peering  into  the 
snrroonding  darkness, 

"  Which  way  lies  the  coas^uard  sta- 
tion t "  she  asked.  "  Where  is  the  little 
fiahmg  hamlet,  and  where  the  old  light- 
house 1" 

Behind  her  the  bare,  grey  road,  along 
which  they  had  driven,  wound  away  into 
gloom ;  before  her  stood  the  dark  masa  of 
rock,  deft  by  the  narrow,  upward-winding 
pathway ;  on  her  left-hand  lay  a  dim  waste 
of  country,  with  stunted  trees  showing 
black  out  of  the  whitish  ocean  mist  which 
overhang  it;  on  her  right  hand  stretched 
the  expanse  of  ocean — miles  upon  miles  of 
moving,  rushing,  noisy  darkneas. 

The  man  answered  her    questions    in 


"  The  ooaatgnard  station  is  two  miles 
distant,  ma'am,  on  the  other  sides  of  these 
rocks,  and  the  fishing  hamlet  is  half  a  mile 
beyond  that.    This  pathway,  after  winding 
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upwards  a  little  way,  descends  to  a  sandy 
hollow,  in  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  only 
two  cottages.  A  ridge  of  low  rocks 
stretches  oat  from  this  hollow,  and  on 
these  rocks  stands  the  old  lighthouse." 

It  was  not  a  tempting  prospect  this--of 
having  to  follow  this  steep,  narrow  path- 
way without  lantern  or  guide. 

"If  I  could  leave  my  horses,  ma'am," 
began  the  man. 

But  at  this  moment  a  light  shone  in 
gradual  approach  along  the  road  they  had 
just  quitted.  It  suggested  to  Madge  the 
cheering  possibility  of  a  local  guide. 

To  save  time,  she  advanced  to  meet  the 
light,  and  found  it  to  be  a  big  lantern 
carried  by  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  clad  in  the  rough  serge  of  a  fisher- 
man. 

In  addition  to  his  lantern  he  carried  a 
basket  and  sundry  bundles,  which  seempd 
to  suggest  the  likelihood  that  he  was  re- 
turning from  a  day's  marketing  in  a 
neighbouring  village. 

He  stopped  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  a 
lady  and  post-horses. 

Madge  accosted  him,  and  stated,  her 
business  in  a  breath. 

"  I  want  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  these 
rocks,"  she  said.  '^Is  there  any  one  called 
Harold  Svenson  living  there  f  Does  he  live 
in  the  old  lighthouse,  or  at  one  of  the  two 
cottages  which  I  am  told  are  in  the  hollow 
below  here  % " 

Fortunately  the  man  was  able  to  give 
her  the  information  she  wanted.  He  lived 
in  one  of  those  two  cottages,  he  said,  and 
Harold  Svenson  lived  in  the  other,  using 
the  old  lighthouse  simply  as  an  ob- 
servatory. 

'*  And  a  mighty  lot  of  queer  things  he 
has  put  i'  the  Ught-room,  ma'am,"  he  went 
on  to  say.  '^  Telescopes— Lord  ha'  mercy 
on  us  ! — that  show  what's  going  on  i'  the 
moon,  an'  clocks  that  ha'  insides  to  them 
big  enufp  to  lie  down  in  ;  and  tell  the  time 
they  do  in  such  outlandish  fashion  that 
naebody  can  nnderstan'  them." 

It  was  easy  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
old  man  as  guide,  so  Madge  at  once  dis- 
missed the  postboy  and  his  horses,  exact- 
ing from  him  the  promise  that,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  handsome  fee  she  had 
paid  him.  he  would  not  take  his  horses 
back  to  Elstree  that  night,  but  would  put 
up  at  the  village  on  the  farther  side  of 
Cregan's  Head. 

A  fitful  gleam  of  moonlight  enabled  her 
to  look  at  her  watch  once  mora  It  was 
just  three   minutes  past  the  half -hour. 


The  Count  must  bo  getting  dangeromly 
near  to  Elstree  now. 

The  old  fisherman  grew  loqaaciona  ai 
they  trudged  along  the  rocky  path.  He 
took  the  weather-side^  putting  Madge 
under  shelter  of  the  rocks.  Every  now 
and  then  the  rush  of  the  wind  carried  his 
voice  away,  and  she  could  only  get  at  his 
long  speeches  in  snatches. 

He  had  been  a  fisherman  all  his  life,  he 
said ;  his  name  was  Thomas  Gondy—he 
pronounced  it  "Tammas  Goondy''  — he 
hadn't  a  big  boat  now,  but  just  a  little 
cockle-shell  of  a  thing  that  he  had  made 
for  himself.  He  lived  all  alone  in  hii  little 
cottage  ;  his  wife  was  dead ;  his  danghteis 
were  married.  He  '^did"  for  himself; 
made  his  own  clothes 

But  here  Madge  interrupted  him,  hei 
impatience  refusing  to  be  longer  restrainecL 

*'  Had  Harold  Svenson  lately  had  a 
young  lady-^a  foreigner — as  a  viidtorr 
she  asked. 

The  old  man  nodded. 

''  A  young  lady,  yes.  Some  foak  wad 
ha'  called  her  a  witch."  Here  a  prdonged 
shake  of  the  head  did  duty  for  a  sentence. 
No  one  scarce  had  heard  her  open  !her 
lips,  and  he  was  told  she  had  come  from 
they  outlandish  foreign  parts  where  people 
didn't  know  decent  English  waya 

As  they  had  talked,  their  path  had  been 
sloping  downwards.  A  black  chasm  of  a 
hollow  lay  at  their  feet,  out  of  which  a 
curl  of  red  smoke,  puffed  this  way  and  that 
way  by  the  wind,  showed  where  ahoman 
habitation  stood. 

Gundy  nodded  to  it. 

« That's  fro'  my  chimney,"  ho  said. 
"  Svenson  an'  his  wife  ha'  been  abed  the 
last  half-hour." 

"  In  bed,"  repeated  Madge,  dianiayed  at 
the  possibility  of  having  to  arouse  the  old 
couple  before  she  could  get  speech  with 
Etelka. 

They  were  standing  on  a  ledge  just  over 
Gundy's  hut.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hollow,  at  about  the  same  level,  a  dark 
square  blot  indicated  Svenson's  cottage. 
From  top  to  bottom  of  it  not  a  glimmer  of 
light  was  to  be  seen.  Looking  seawards, 
Madge  could  make  out  a  black  line  abont 
sixty  yards  out  at  sea — a  ridge  of  simkeD 
rocks,  no  doubt;  for  there,  out  of  a  ini>t  oi 
dashing  spray,  arose  the  gaunt  oatlioe  of 
the  disused  lighthouse. 

The  old  man  nodded  towards  it 

"She's  there  —  the  strange  yo^ 
woman,"  he  said,  «  she's  not  gone  to  bed, 

like  other  Christian  fouk." 
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"What!''  cried  Madge,  aghast,  "she's 
alone  there  this  terrible  night ! " 

"  It's  her  own  doing — naebody  could 
keep  her  indoors.  Ton  see  Svenson  had 
her  here  to  help  him  wi'his  books  and  look 
up  at  th^  stars  for  him — ^he's  gone  blind 
you  know — ^but  directly  he  set  her  there  to 
look  through  his  telescope,  he  couldn't  get 
her  awa'  fro'  it.  She  crouches  over  the  fire 
i'  the  day  time  i'  the  lower  room,  and  so 
soon  as  the  sun  sets,  she  goes  up  to  the 
light-room  and  stares  at  the  stars  and  says 
her  prayers  to  them  as  if  they  were  living 
things.  Svenson  won't  get  his  book  done 
if  he  waits  for  her  help  I'm  thinking. 
Here  we  are,  ma'am,  at  Svenson's  door. 
Shall  I  knock  the  old  people  up  %  " 

Madge  thought  awhile.  Why  disturb 
themt  Her  mission  was  to  Etelka  and 
Etelka  only. 

She  pointed  to  the  gaunt  tower  with 
the  white-crested  waves  dashing  furiously 
against  it. 

"  Can  I  gat  there  to-night,  will  your 
boat  take  me  f "  she  asked. 

Cundy  shook  his  head.  ''Better  wait 
till  mornen,  ma'am,"  he  said.  ''The  wind 
is  gay  bad.  There  are  some  nasty  sharp 
rocks  between  this  an'  the  lighthouse ;  you 
might  walk  across  to  it  in  fair  weather 
scarce  wetting  your  feet ;  but  i'  the  dark 
with  this  seal"  and  again  he  shook  his 
head. 

But  Madge  had  not  come  all  these  miles 
to  be  turned  back  by  the  first  glimpse  of 
danger.  She  determined  to  be  lavish  with 
her  gold  again. 

"Listen,''  she  said.  "I  am  a  rich 
woman.  I'll  give  you  twenty  —  thirty 
pounds  if  you'll  take  me  across  to  that 
lighthouse  in  your  little  boat" 

The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  then  he 
shook  his  head  again.  "  Na,  na,"  he  said. 
*'  I'm  a  Christian  man,  and  I've  a  soul  to 
be  savit  I  would  na  risk  your  life,  my 
leddie,  for  thirty  pounds.  If  it  were  only 
my  ain "  here  be  broke  off. 

''  It  will  be  at  my  own  risk,"  said  Madge, 
"  not  yours.  See,  I  will  give  you  forty — 
fifty — sixty  pounds  if  you'll  just  row  me 
across  that  little  bit  of  water  I " 

"  That  little  bit  of  water ! "  The  phrase 
bat  ill  represented  the  sixty  yards  of  wild 
sea  which  lay  between  them  and  the  light- 
house. 

Possibly  the  prospect  of  so  large  a 
recompense  made  the  old  man  feel  a  little 
less  like  "  a  Christian  man  with  a  soul  to 
be  aavit,''  for  after  muttering  something 
which    the    racket    of    wind    and    wave 


prevented  Madge  hearing,  he  bade  her 
wait  there  in  a  sheltered  comer  of  the 
beach  while  he  ran  his  boat  out  and  saw 
what  he  could  do. 

Minutes  seemed  to  prolong  themselves 
to  hours  while  Madge  stood  there  with 
that  gloomy  lighthouse  facing  her.  Once 
more  she  pulled  out  her  watch — the  hands 
pointed  to  five  minutes  to  eight;  the 
Count  by  this  time,  most  l&ely,  had 
covered  three  parts  of  the  road  which  lay 
between  Elstree  andCregan's  Head.  Heaven 
grant  that  he  might  miss  his  way  in  the 
dark,  and  again  and  again  have  to  retrace 
his  steps ! 

And  it  so  chanced  that  exactly  at  the 
moment  when  the  dark  figure  of  old 
Cundy,  dragging  his  boat  behind  him, 
appeared  on  the  beach,  Lance,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  was  pulling  up  at  a  road-side  inn,  half- 
way between  Carstairs  and  Cregan's  Head, 
with  his  horse  hopelessly  lamed  by  a  big 
boulder  lying  in  the  dark  road. 

CHAPTER  XLVL 

Before  she  got  into  that  boat  Madge 
had  a  request  to  make. 

"After  you've  taken  me  across  that 
little  bit  of  water,"  she  said,  trying  to 
keep  up  her  grand  show  of  courage,  "  shall 
you  come  back  here  with  your  boat,  or 
will  you  stay  all  night  at  the  lighthouse  1 " 

The  old  man  jerked  his  head  towards 
his  hut,  where  the  dull  light  of  a  peat  fire 
showed  through  one  window. 

"  I've  just  put  a  bit  o'  bacon  on  th'  peat 
for  my  supper;  it'll  want  tumin'  by  the 
time  I  get  back,"  he  said,  deeming  that  an 
all-sufficient  answer. 

Madge  again  thanked  Heaven  for  her 
gold.  "Listen,"  she  said.  "As  I  told 
you  before,  I  am  a  rich  woman^  and  I  don't 
mind  spending  my  money  when  I  want  a 
Hang  done.  I  am  Mrs.  Cohen  from  Upton 
Castle ;  do  you  know  me  by  name  ? " 

Cundy  nodded.  Madge's  name,  as  local 
benefactress,  was  known  all  over  the 
county. 

"Very  well.  Do  you  wish  to  earn  a 
hundred  pounds  by  this  night's  work  f  " 

"A  hundred  pounds !" 

"  Yes,  I  will  give  you  that,  if,  so  soon  as 
you  get  back,  you  will  stave  in  your  boat 
— ^before  you  turn  your  bacon  even." 

The  old  man  gave  a  sorrowful  look  at 
his  boat. 

"I've  had  un  a  long  time,  it's  like  a 
living  thing  to  me,  but  still — a  hundred 
pounds  's  a  goodish  bit  of  money.  Yes,  I'll 
do  it,  never  fear,  my  leddie." 
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<'And,"  Madge  went  on,  "Boon  after 
you  get  back  a  man — a  gentleman — will 
possibly  find  his  way  to  yoar  hut  and  want 
you  to  help  him  get  across  to  the  light- 
house. You  most  give  him  no  help  what- 
ever. Bemember,  I  have  bought  your 
services  until  the  morning.  Promise  me 
that  not  a  soul  shall  cross  after  me  to  the 
lighthouse  before  then." 

The  old  man  was  profuse  in  his  promises 
and  protestations. 

Directly  he  had  taken  his  old  boat  to 
pieces,  he  said,  he  would  turn  in,  put  out  his 
fire  and  all  lights,  and  then  not  a  soul  would 
find  out  his  hut  under  the  shadow  of  the 
shelving  rocksL  As  for  Svenson,  supposing 
the  gentleman  succeeded  in  finding  him  out, 
he  would  be  unable  to  afiford  any  help  for 
he  owned  to  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a 
boat 

Madge's  courage  nearly  gave  way  when 
she  and  Gundy  were  fairly  launched  on 
'<that  little  bit  of  water."  She  could 
never,  at  her  best^  boast  of  much  physical 
courage,  and  now  what  with  her  rapid 
travelling  and  the  excitement  she  had  gone 
through  that  day,  she  was  beginning  to 
feel  far  from  her  best.  She  hid  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  and  sat  shivering  in  the 
stern  of  the  little  boat  as  it  bravely  mounted 
crest  after  crest  of  the  furious  waves. 
Every  moment  she  expected  they  would 
be  dashed  to  pieces  against  some  sharp 
jutting  crag  of  that  low  ridge  of  rocks, 
which  stretched  away  from  the  beach  to 
the  lighthouse. 

The  old  man,  however,  knew  his  ground, 
and  kept  as  straight  a  course  as  wind  and 
wave  would  let  him.  He  had  not  battled 
with  the  elements  on  that  coast  for  fifty 
years  for  nothing. 

As  they  neared  the  lighthouse,  the  dull, 
red  glare  of  a  fire  showed  through  a  high 
narrow  slit  which  served  for  a  window. 
The  old  man  directed  Madge's  attention  to 
it,  exclaiming  that,  "they  furriners  were 
nowt  without  a  fire." 

Madge  drew  her  hands  from  her  eyes  to 
find  that  the  boat  had  reached  the  foot  of 
a  flight  of  steps,  which  had  been  let  down 
from  another  window  below  the  narrow  slit 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  high  tide; 
ingress  and  egress  being  no  longer  possible 
through  the  door  of  the  lowest  room. 

The  boat  tossed  now  high  on  top  of  a 
wave,  now  low  in  its  trough.  Drenched  to 
the  skin  and  half-blinded  with  spray,  it 
was  with  difficulty,  and  many  a  misgiving, 
that  Madge  scrambled  out  of  the  boat  and 
gained  the  topmost  of  that  flight  of  steps. 


"  Push  the  wooden  flap — it  opens  on  th' 
inside— it's  nowt  but  a  shutter,"  shouted 
the  old  man ;  and  then  his  boat  was  tossed 
away  in  the  darkness,  and  the  rest  of  his 
words  were  lost  to  her, 

Madge^  in  haste,  pushed  back  the  flap 
and  crept  in,  fearful  lest  the  next  puff  of 
wind  might  whirl  her  away  like  a  leaf  into 
the  blacbiess  beyond. 

For  a  moment,  as  she  stood  within,  she 
could  hear  nothing — see  nothing — for  the 
outside  racket  of  the  gale  still  filled  her 
ears,  and  she  had  brought  into  the  light* 
tower  withjher  a  rush  of  breeze  which 
sent  the  smoke  from  the  peat  fire,  that 
burned  upon  the  hearth,  whirling  in  all 
directions,  and  obscured  the  sullen  gleam  of 
the  firelight     Other  light  there  was  none. 

Presently  those  clouds  of  smoke  parted, 
and  Madge  could  make  out  that  the  room 
in  which  she  stood  was  lofty,  but  circum- 
scribed at  the  farther  end  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  wound  away  upward  into 
darkness.  The  lowest  steps  also  were 
begirt  with  shadows  and  whhrling  wreaths 
of  smoke.  Out  of  those  cloudy  wreaths  a 
pair  of  large,  luminous  eyes  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  look  out  at  her,  and  then 
disappeared.  The  haze  of  the  smoke  made 
everything  uncertain;  but  she  could  feel 
the  silent  presence  of  Etelka  Mclvor, 
though  her  eyes  failed  to  assure  her  of  the 
fact  Madge  thought  of  the  last  time  that 
she  had  seen  those  large,  desolate  eyes,  and 
her  courage  began  to  fail  her.  She  felt 
that  she  must  speak  or  succumb  as  to  a 
spell. 

"Are  you  there,  Miss  Mclvor)  lam 
Mrs.  Cohen.  I  haye  come  to  speak  to  you 
on  an  urgent  matter,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
which  even  to  her  own  ears  sounded 
strangely. 

Then,  from  out  the  smoke  wreaths  and 
shadows  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room  the 
tall,  slenderfigure  of  Etelka  slowly  advanced 
and  came  to  a  standstill  within  two  yards 
of  Madge. 

Madge  stretched  out  her  hands  by  way 
of  greeting. 

''Forgive  me  if  I  am  abrupt,"  she  said; 
'*  but  time  is  precious  to-night" 

Etelka  did  not  speak,  did  not  take  the 
proffered  hands,  and  Madge  bethought  her 
of  other  things  beside  abruptness  for  which 
she  ought  to  beg  forgiveness. 

She  let  her  hands  fall  to  her  side. 

'*I  do  not  wonder  that  you  will  not 
shake  hands  with  me,"  she  said  sadly.  '*  I 
did  you  a  grievous  wrong  once,  but  I  have 
come  travelling  to  you  to-night  in  the  dark 
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and  in  the  stormi  to  try  and  undo  that 
wrong — to  make  amends  for  it,  if  amends 
are  possible." 

Etelka  drew  a  step  nearer.  The  smoke 
carried  by  the  current  was  making  its  way 
now  for  the  aperture  which  served  as 
chimney.  The  red  gleam  of  the  fire  threw 
a  fitful  light  across  the  gloom,  and  Madge 
coold  get  a  clearer  view  of  the  girl's  face. 
Madge  thought  that  she  had  learnt  to 
know  that  face ;  she  had  seen  it  rigid  and 
white  as  carven  marble ;  she  had  seen  it 
soften  and  glow  as  might  a  carven  marble 
statue  flushing  into  warm  life;  she  had 
seen  it  brilliantly  beautiful,  radiant  with 
hope,  as  on  the  night  of  the  ball;  and 
she  had  seen  it  darkened  with  forlomness 
and  despair  before  that  night  had  come  to 
an  end.  But  the  face  which  confronted 
her  now  was  none  of  these. 

"  Jael,  who  drove  the  tent  peg  into  the 
tired  Sisera's  forehead,  might  have  had 
much  such  a  face,"  Madge  had  said  to  her- 
self on  the  first  day  that  she  and  Etelka 
had  met.  Now,  if  time  had  been  given 
her  to  put  her  thoughts  into  words,  she 
would  have  said : 

*^  Jael,  with  a  deed  of  blood  in  her  past, 
turned  prophetess,  priestess,  seer,  might 
have  much  such  a  look  as  that  in  her  eyes. 
Is  she  looking  at  me  or  at  things  in 
the  room  which  I  do  not  seel  Is  she 
talking  to  me  now  or  answering  voices 
which  I  do  not  hear  1 " 

The  last  thought  was  caused  by  Etelka 
saying  in  slow,  low  tones : 

"  I  knew  it  would  come  to-night.  I  said 
to  myself:  ^I  may  shut  myself  up  here 
alone,  and  the  winds  may  make  the  waves 
my  jailers ;  all  the  same,  my  fate  will  find 
me  out'  And  lo,  it  comes  travelling  to 
me  in  the  darkness  and  storm  1 " 

Madge's  heart  sank.  This  was  the 
woman  she  wished  to  inspire  with  energy 
to  fight  a  pursuing  evil  in  the  strength  of 
an  encompassing  love  ! 

"If  Fate  is  finding  you  out  to-night," 
she  said,  trying  her  utmost  to  speak  out 
bravely,   ^4t  must  be  a  glad  and  happy 
fate,  for  I  come  as  a  messenger  of  glad 
tidings.      Listen,   I    bring   you  news  of 
liance.     He  will  be  here  to-morrow  morn- 
ing— the  very  first  thing  I  hope — to  tell 
yoa  all  over  again  how  txnlj  he  loves  you, 
and  how  that  it  was  only  in  seeming  that 
ho    gave  you  up,  when  he  thought,  as 
we  all  did,  that  you  had— died  at  Liver- 
pool." 

She  faltered  over  the  concluding  words. 
Sat  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  abruptness. 


Necessity  was  laid  upon  her  to  say  all  that 
she  had  to  say  rapidly.  In  truth,  she 
thought  little  of  the  manner  of  her  speech 
in  her  eagerness  to  unfold  to  Etelka's 
view  the  bright  things  the  future  might 
have  in  store  for  her,  before  she  told  the 
evil  tidings  of  Count  Palliardini,  his 
threats  and  pursuit 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Madge  might  as  well 
have  shouted  her  good  tidings  to  the  stone 
walls  which  shut  them  in,  as  into  Etelka's 
ears,  for  still  as  a  statue  the  girl  stood, 
with  her  large,  dreamy  eyes  looking  beyond, 
not  at,  the  flushed,  eager  face  which  con- 
fronted hers. 

Madge  lost  her  self-controL  She  sprang 
forward,  seizing  both  Etelka's  hands  in 
hers,  and  crying  out  impetuously : 

"  Oh,  if  one  came  to  me,  bringing  the 
glad  news  I  bring  to  you,  I  would  not 
stand  as  you  do,  saying  never  a  word  ?  I 
would  go  down  into  the  very  dust  and  kiss 
the  messenger's  feet,  and  then  I  would 
jump  up  and  clap  my  hands  and  shout  for 
joy  1  Do  you  not  understand  me  ?  I  come 
from  Lance,  as  Lance's  messenger." 

Something  of  animation  shone  in  the 
cold,  pale  face. 

"  You  come  as  Lance's  messenger,  you 
say,"  she  said,  in  the  same  slow  tones 
as  before;  "then  take  a  message  back 
from  me  to  him.  Tell  him  that  since  I 
saw  him  last  a  revelation  has  come  to  me — 
the  stars  have  taught  me  things  that  they 
never  taught  me  before." 

''Oh,  do  not  talk  of  the  stars  now,^' 
broke  in  Madge,  impetuously. 

Etelka  held  up  her  hand. 

''Hush,''  she  said,  "you  are  a  messenger, 
you  say,  therefore  you  must  take  as  well  as 
bring  a  message.    Promise  me  you  will" 

"I  promise," answered  Madge,  strangely 
impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  Etelka's 
manner.  It  might  have  been  that  of  a 
person,  who,  about  to  depart  on  a  very 
long  journey,  gives  minute  and  special 
directions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  during 
his  absence. 

"Say  to  him,"  Etelka  went  on,  "that, 
since  I  have  been  here  in  this  lonely  place, 
I  have  spent  hours  looking  up  at  the 
stars  through  a  grand  telescope,  and 
things  have  chang^  to  me.  Tell  him  I 
have  seen  the  house  of  life  in  the  heavens, 
and  I  have  seen  the  house  of  death;  but 
I  have  seen  something  else  which  has  made 
life  and  death  fade  into  nothingness.  I 
have  seen  Eternity  there — ^inmieasurable 
time,  immeasurable  space — tell  him  that — 
promise  me  1 " 
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"  I  promise,"  answered  Madge,  a  sense 
of  awe  creeping  over  her,  for  Etelka's 
manner  recalled  now  less  that  of  a  person 
about  to  depart  on  a  long  journey,  than 
that  of  one  about  to  undertake  the  longest 
journey  of  all — that  journey  from  which 
there  is  no  return. 

There  fell  a  pause,  Oatside  sounded 
the  solemn  sound  of  wind  calling  to 
wave,  wave  answering  to  wind;  within, 
those  two  women  might  have  heard  each 
breath  the  other  drew  as  they  stood 
silently  facing  each  other  in  the  dim 
light 

Madge  felt  that  she  had  succumbed  to 
Etelka's  strange  powers  of  fascination, 
and  to  the  weirdness  of  the  scene,  and  had 
but  ill  done  her  work.  Why  should  she, 
indeed,  consent  to  carry  Etelka's  messages 
to  Lance  when — as  she  hoped — he  would 
be  here  on  the  morrow,  and  receive  them 
for  himself)  One  half,  also,  of  her 
mission  remidned  unfulfilled;  her  bad 
news  had  yet  to  be  told — peirhaps  it  might 
make  a  deeper  impression  than  her  good 
appeared  to  have  done — so,  making  a  great 
effort,  she  broke  the  silence,  and  said  : 

'*  There  is  some  one  else  I  must  speak  to 
you  about  besides  Lance,  for  he,  also,  is  on 
his  way  to  you  to-night — some  one  whom 
you  have  no  reason  to  love." 

Etelka  started,  a  change  of  expression 
passing  over  her  face. 

"Count  Palliardini t "  she  exclaimed, 
under  her  breath. 

Madge's  reply  was  cut  off  by  a  heavy 
and  prolonged  puff  of  wind,  which  must 
have  sent  the  sea  dashing  over  the  top  of 
the  lighthouse;  it  set  the  wooden  flap, 
which  served  at  once  as  window  and 
shutter,  rattling  as  if  it  were  being  shaken 
on  the  outside  by  a  human  hand. 

Madge's  fancy  instantly  conjured  up  a 
vision  of  Count  Palliardini  having  suc- 
ceeded somehow  in  obtaining  a  boat,  and 
now  standing  outside  on  the  steps  seeking 
means  of  entry.  She  bethought  her  of  the 
possibility  of  fastening  dpwn  that  wooden 
flap. 

<<Is  there  bolt  or  fastening  to  it)"  she 
asked,  at  the  same  time  crossing  to  the 
window  to  ascertain  for  herself  what  means 
of  securing  it  could  be  improvised. 

Etelka  followed  her.  Madge  "pushed 
back  the  flap,  and  looked  out  into  the 
darkness,  in  order  to  assure  herself  that 
her  fears  were  groundless. 

The  salt  spray  dashed  in  her  face,  the 
wind  sang  in  her  ears.  Clouds  were 
scudding  rapidly  over  the  face  of  the  wan 


moon.  Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
shore  in  either  cottage,  and  the  red  curl  of 
smoke  from  Cundy's  fire  had  disappeared; 
so  Madge  dismissed  her  fears,  conclading 
that  the  old  man  had  kept  and  meant  to 
keep  his  promise  to  her. 

A  dark  mass  of  cloud  at  that  moment 
separating,  a  fuller  stream  of  light  poured 
down  from  the  faint  moon;  a  receding 
wave,  also,  for  a  brief  space  left  the  air 
free  from  spray,  and  Madge  could  get  a 
clearer  view  of  the  beach.  In  that  brief 
space  she  saw  somethbg  else  beside  the 
black  outlines  of  coast  and  cUff— the  figure 
of  a  man  standing  just  where  she  had 
stood  waiting  for  Oundy  to  bring  his  boat 
round.  Then  clouds  swept  over  the  moon 
once  more,  and  sea  and  shore  became  agam 
one  dark  expanse. 

Madge  knew  that  Etelka  must  haye 
seen  that  man's  figure  to  clearly  as  she 
had.  She  let  fall  the  wooden  shatter, 
and  turned  impetuously  to  the  girl,  taking 
both  her  hands  in  her  own. 

"  Do  not  fear,"  she  cried,  "  he  can't  get 
to  us  to-night  Cundy,  at  my  reqaest,  has 
staved  in  ms  boat,  and  there  is  no  other. 
And  to-morrow  Lance  will  be— must  be 
—here  I " 

Etelka's  hands  were  cold  and  trembUog; 
her  breathing  came  thick  and  fast 

"  He  will  come — he  will  be  here  pre- 
sently," she  said,  in  low,  hurried  tones. 
*'  I  know  that  man— he  will  lose  his 
life — his  soul — ^bnt  let  go  his  porpose- 
never  1 " 

Madge  noted  with  thankfulness  that  the 
girl  did  not  say  now,  as  she  had  so  often 
before,  "  It  is  fate— I  bow  to  it"  ^ 

"  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible— impossible, 
Madge  repeated,  '*  for  him  to  get  here  iul 
the  tide  runs  out,  which  will  not  be  tiU 
morning.  Oh,  Etelka,  have  you  no  conragel 
How  can  you  be  so  faint-hearted,  when  yoa 
have  true  and  strong  friends  to  take  on 
of  you,  and  such  a  bright  future  before 
youl"  ^    . 

All  Etelka's  reply  was  to  free  her  hands 
from  Madge's  clasp,  lift  the  wooden 
shutter,  and  peer  out  into  the  darkness 
once  more. 

And  this  is  what  they  saw  when,  after  a 
moment's  waiting,  the  faint  moonlight 
agam  filtered  through  the  drifting  eloadi 
—the  man  standing  in  precisely  the  same 
spot  on  the  beach,  throwing  off  his  heafj 
overcoat  and  boots,  and  tightening  tfO 
drawing  together  his  other  garmenta  xiB 
meant  to  swim.  ,  . 

He,  the  dandy  who  carried  a  poekei- 
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comb,  who    bad    hands    whiter   than    a 
woman's,  and  fit  for  no  rougher  work  than 
the  tvranging  of  a  guitar,  was  going  to 
dare  death  in  the  darkness  rather  than 
defer  his  purpose  by  even  a  few  hours. 
A  low  cry  escaped  £telka'8  lips. 
Madge  threw  her  arms  round  her. 
"Promise  me,"  she  cried,   •'that  you 
will  not  be  frightened    by  his  threats ; 
that  you  will  say  '  No '  to  his  entreaties  1 
Think  of  Lance  now  on  his  road  to  you  1 
Think  of  all  the  hajppiness  that  lies  waiting 
for  you  I " 
Etelka  freed  herself  from  Madge's  arms. 
"  He  will  drown ! "  she  said,  in  a  strained, 
unnatural  tone.     <<He  wUl  be  dashed  to 
pieces  against  the  low  ridge  of  rocks  in 
the  darkness  1  *' 

E^en  as  she  spoke  black  masses  of 
clouds  rolled  up  from  the  horizon,  and  the 
moon  was  gone. 

She  walked  away  to  the  fire,  which  still 
burned  low  on  the  hearth. 

Madge  wondered  if  she  were  going  to 
take  away  the  man's  one  chance  by  quench- 
'   ing  that  fire — it  still  tlurew  a  fitful  gleam, 
which  must  have  shone  in  the  outside  dark- 
ness through  the  glazed  slit  in  the  wall 

But  the  next  moment  showed  her  that 
Ebelka  had  another  purpose.  With  her 
foot  she  stirred  the  embers  together,  then, 
picking  up  a  short  pine-bough  which  lay 
on  the  hearth,  she  ignited  it,  and  carried 
it,  a  blazing  torch,  to  the  window  at  which 
Madge  still  stood,  and  passed  through  it 
on  to  the  outside  wooden  steps. 

The  life  which  she  had  once  before 
attempted  to  destroy  she  would  now  do 
her  utmost  to  save. 

To  the  last  hour  of  her  life  Madge  never 
lost  the  vision  of  that  tall,  slender  figure 
in  shadowy,  grey  garments  standing  out 
there  in  the  windy  darkness,  with  flaming 
torch  held  high  above  her  head.  The 
wind  tossed  her  black  hair  in  disorder 
about  her  shoulders ;  the  torch  threw  fitful 
light  on  the  beautiful,  white  face,  with 
wide-open,  desolate  eyes,  and  mouth  slowly 
settling  into  hard,  rigid  lines. 

Not  a  aecond  Hero  assuredly  I  For  the 
priestess  of  Venus  lighted  the  man  she 
loved  across  the  dark  waters,  but  this  one 
the  loan  she  hated  ! 

And  as  Madge  stood  dumbly  gazing  at 
her,  there  came  a  sudden  terrific  blast 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  lighthouse  to 
its  very  fonndatloBS,  and  turned  the 
lolemn  sound  of  wind  and  wi^ve  into  one 
Wld  turmoil  of  rushing,  dashing  fury,  as  of 
lome  fiend-orchestra  let  loose  upon  creation.  | 


The  wooden  shutter  was  wrenched  from 
Madge's  hand,  the  embers  of  the  peat-fire 
were  swept  from  the  hearth,  and  the  room 
for  a  moment  seemed  filled  with  whirling 
clouds  of  smoke  and  salt  spray,  which 
came  rushing  in  through  the  now  un- 
shuttered window. 

Something  else  fell  upon  Madge's  ear 
beside  the  roar  of  the  gale  and  tJ^e  dash 
of  the  waves — a  human  cry,  a  crash,  and 
then  a  great  stillness,  which  seemed  some- 
thing dther  than  the  sudden  lulling  of  the 

wind. 

And  when,  half-blinded  with  smoke  and 
spray,  and  with  a  great  terror  at  her 
heart,  Madge  ventured  once  more  to  peer 
out  into  the  darkness,  no  slender  figure 
holding  high  a  flaring  torch  was  to  be  seen, 
nor  dark  form  battling  with  the  angry 
waves ;  all  that  met  her  eye  was  the  great, 
black,  desolate  expanse  of  furious  ocean; 
nothing  else. 

"I  did  my  best,  Lance,  for  you — for  her," 
said  Madge  as  she  ended  the  terrible  story 
which,  with  quivering  lips  and  many  a  halt/ 
she  told  him  on  the  morrow. 

But  Lance  stood  looking  at  her,  saying 
never  a  word,  struck  into  silence,  not 
alone  by  the  greatness  of  the  tragedy,  but 
by  the  magnitude  of  Madge's  love  for  him, 
which,  until  that  moment,  he  had  never 
measured. 

EPILOGUE. 

Six  telegrams  from  Sir  Peter  Critchett : 

No.  1. — To  the  Rev.  Joshua  Parker, 
Chadwick  Goal  Pits,  Durham : 

'*  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  marriage  of  my  adopted  son  and  Mrs. 
Cohen — delayed  a  year,  ago — took  place 
this  morning.  Excuse  haste ;  my  hands 
are  very  full" 

No.  2.— To  Mrs.  Lancelot  Clive,  Hdtel 
des  Anglais,  Nice : 

*'  So  glad  you  remembered  to  send  Lady 
Judith  the  patent  incubators  from  Paris. 
I  start  at  once  for  Eedesdale  to  see  that 
things  are  going  on  all  right  there." 

No;  3. — To  same: 

"Arrived  safely  at  fiedesdalft  Lovely 
weather." 

No.  4. — To  same  : 

''Glad  I  came  here.  Lots  of  things 
want  seeing  to.  The  weather-cock  on  the 
top  of  the  village  church  has  stack  at 
north-east." 

No.  5.— To  Lancelot  Clive,  Esq ,  Hotel 
des  Anglais,  Nice : 

'*  Forgot    to    tell  you  I  went  to  see 
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Stubbs,  at  Millbank,  the  other  day.  Poor 
fellow — truly  penitent  —  must  look  after 
him  when  he  comes  out" 

No.  6. — To  same  : 

''Don't  let  Madge  worry  about  the 
weather-cock,  I'll  have  it  set  going  before 
you  get  back.  Will  telegraph  again  to- 
morrow." 


MISTLETOE  AND  HOLLY. 


Time  out  of  mind  it  has  been  the  jolly 
custom  of  the  English  people  to  deck  their 
houses  and  churches  with  evergreens  at 
Christmas. 

Howbeit,  four  or  five  centuries  ago, 
almost  the  only  greeneries  to  be  got  were 
holly  and  ivy — not  counting  mistletoe, 
which  is  not  "greens"  at  Covent  Garden ; 
for  laurels,  and  all  the  other  shrubs  origin- 
ally exotic,  though  they  now  flourish  as 
natives,  were  not  found  in  England. 

Box  there  was,  of  course;  but  then  it 
only  grew  in  certain  places.  At  present, 
it  only  grows  wild  at  Boxhill,  in  Surrey. 
And  though  yew  was  plentiful  enough,  it 
was  looked  upon  from  its  associations  as 
an  ill-omened,  uncanny  tree,  not  to  be 
lightly  brought  into  houses. 

To  have  stuck  a  branch  of  yew  in  the 
hall  over  a  reveller's  head  at  Yuletide, 
would  have  been  as  much  as  to  suggest 
that,  merry  and  snug  as  he  sat  there  then, 
he  might  soon  be  lying  in  the  churchyard 
with  a  whole  tree  of  it  waving  over  him. 

Ivy,  too,  seems  somehow  to  have  been 
held  an  inferior — a  vulgar,  base-born  sort 
of  tree,  compared  to  gentleman  holly; 
perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
trom  its  humble  limpness  of  character  it 
could  only  be  dealt  with  in  wreaths  and 
festoons,  which  lazy  people  thought  it 
trouble  to  make,  whereas  the  bold  holly 
stood  up  well  and  stiffly  wherever  it  was 
ordered,  like  a  sturdy  spearman  under 
arms. 

Witness  the  old  song  of  "Holly  and 
Ivy,"  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth : 

Nay,  Ivy,  nay, 

Hyt  shal  not  be,  I  wys. 
Let  Holy  have  the  maystery, 

As  the  manner  ys. 

Holy  stand  in  the  halloi 

So  fayre  to  behold ; 
Ivy  stand  wythout  the  dore, 

She  ys  f ul  sore  a-cold. 

And  again  an  old  carol  praises  the  good- 
breeding  of  the  holly : 

Here  comes  the  Holly,  that  is  so  gent. 


However,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  many  kinds  of  foreign  shnibs 
had  been  introduced  into  England,  and 
become  common,  so  that  old  Herrick  could 
sing  of 

The  holly  and  bay, 
In  their  green  array, 
Spread  over  the  walls  and  dishes, 

But  at  the  present  time  poor  holly  is 
much  fallen  from  his  former  high  estate  in 
the  churches  at  Christmastime;  and, indeed, 
in  many  is  quite  neglected. 

Ultra-refined  people  think  he  has  a 
vulgar  smack  about  him  of  inn-parloon 
and  plum-pudding. 

High  art  is  to  the  fore  in  things  ec- 
clesiastical, as  in  all  else,  and  church 
decorations  mean  all  sorts  of  aesthetic 
and  hieroglyphic  floral  emblems  and 
devices,  with  gold  and  silver  foil,  red 
and  yellow  cloth,  cotton  wool,  and  no 
end  of  pots  of  greenhouse-flowers.  The 
general  effect  is  doubtless  charming,  and 
does  the  greatest  credit  to  the  invention 
and  fingers  of  the  fair  artists;  bat  it 
would  have  driven  an  old-fashioned  sexton 
to  imitate  the  man  of  Thessaly  in  nursery 
rhymes,  and  scratch  his  eyes  out  by  taking 
a  header  into  the  next  holly-bash. 

Those  whose  memories  can  carry  them 
back  thirty  years,  know  how  differently 
things  were  done  then. 

The  only  decorator  was  the  sexton  afore- 
said, or  clerk,  with  a  schoolboy  or  two  to 
help  him,  and  the  decorations  were  con- 
ducted on  the  simple  plan  of  sticking 
branches  of  holly,  large  or  small,  into 
gimlet  holes  made  along  the  tops  of  the 
old  high  pews;  and  the  chief  glory 
centered,  not  about  the  altar,  as  at  the 
present  day,  but  around  the  pulpit,  where 
the  "  Christmas "  was  stuck  so  high  and 
thick  that  the  preacher  looked  like  a  Jack- 
in-the-green,  or  the  ram  caught  in  a 
thicket.  Sometimes  he  even  nearly  dis- 
appeared altogether  till  Candlemas,  which 
was  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  holly 
forest  down. 

The  system  was  certainly  a  rough  one, 
from  a  strictly  artistic  point  of  view;  bat 
it  had  the  merit  of  folio  wmg  the  "  wfld- 
ness  of  nature."  Occasionally,  too,  it  was 
productive  of  various  unrehearsed  effects. 
For  instance,  in  the  evening  service,  when 
the  greenery  had  got  pretty  dry,  the  flaring 
flame  of  a  tallow  candle  or  oil  lamp  7- 
there  was  no  gas  in  any  country  church  m 
those  days  —  would  set  a  bough  on  fi« 
with  a  loud  crackling  of  leaves  and  w 
aromatic  smoke,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
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inmates  of  the  pew  and  the  delight  of  the 
schoolboys. 

Bat  the  sexton — ^who  was  perhaps  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  blazing  fire  which 
he  had  jast  stirred  np  in  the  large  open 
stove  contigaous  to  the  Sqnire's  pew,  and 
critically  enjoying  the  sermon  —  would 
come  promptly  np,  and,  tearing  the  burning 
branch  out  of  the  gimlet  hole,  cast  it  on 
the  stone  floor,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it»  "  stomp  it  out." 

What  pleased  the  little  girls  much  more 
than  the  miniature  bonfire — which  rather 
frightened  them  —  was  when  a  robin, 
which  had  wandered  into  the  churcb, 
attracted  by  the  greenery,  flew  about 
twittering  and  perching  from  place  to 
place — ^now  on  a  bough  on  the  pulpit,  now 
on  the  cover  of  the  holly-wreathed  font, 
with  an  expression  in  his  twinkling  black 
eyes  which  plainly  said :  '<  Any  crumbs  9 " 
No  one  who  has  not  been  to  Covent 
Garden  Market,  at  Christmas  time,  before 
daylight  in  the  mormng,  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  immense  quantity  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  which  comes  to  London. 

For  a  fall  week  before  Christmas  Day, 
great  waggons,  vans,  and  carts,  carrying 
their  towering  loads,  keep  on  arriving,  and 
as  fast  as  they  arrive  they  are  unloaded, 
and  depart  to  make  room  for  more. 

Nearly  all  the  holly  is  home-grown,  and 
comes  chiefly  from  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  few  other  counties,  in  whose 
woods,  and  hedgerows,  and  deep,  tangled 
lanes  the  bill-hook  has  been  ruthlessly 
wielded  by  strong  hands  for  a  fortnight  past. 
The  holly  is  divided  into  three  qualities : 
that  which  has  plenty  of  berries,  that 
which  has  a  few,  and  that  which  has  nona 
Of  course,  the  quantity  of  berries  varies 
from  one  season  to  another ;  according  to 
the  old  saying,  when  there  are  a  great 
many,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  hard  winter. 

Holly  is  of  two  sexes,  nude  and  female ; 
the  former  with  few  or  no  berries  and  very 
strong,  prickly  leaves ;  the  latter  —  as 
becomes  the  softer  sex — with  pliant  leaves, 
few  prickles,  and,  in  favourable  years, 
thickly  adorned  with  bright  scarlet  berries. 
There  is  also  white  hoUy,  very  pretty, 
bat  not  much  in  market  request. 

Holly  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  trees,  and 
even  flourishes  in  the  gardens  of  smoky 
liondon ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  its 
credit,  keeps  its  leaves  glossy  and  clean. 
It  makes  the  best  of  living  fences,  and  its 
stems  are  so  strong,  and  array  of  close-set 
spears  so  formidable,  that  few  animals  will 
try  to  go  through  it. 


On  the  sheltered  and  sunny  side  of  an 
old  holly-hedge,  perhaps  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  and  as  many  thick,  it  is  always 
warm,  even  when  the  keenest  winter  winds 
are  blowing.  It  puts  forth  its  small  white 
blossoms  in  May. 

The  "  greenwood  tree  "  of  the  old  poets 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  holly, 
which  anciently  grew  often  in  whole  woods 
together.  There  is  probably  more  wild 
holly  in  Surrey  than  in  any  other  county. 
The  wood  is  valued  by  the  turner,  and 
the  engraver  finds  it  a  good  substitute  for 
box ;  the  young  straight  stems  make  good 
walking-sticks. 

Though  there  is  plenty  of  mistletoe  in 
England,  not  much  of  it  finds  its  way  to 
London.  What  does  come  is  from  the 
cider  counties,  where  it  grows  on  the 
apple-trees. 

But  the  chief  supply  is  from  the  north 
of  France,  Normandy  and  Brittany,  the 
people  of  which  partspropagate  and  cultivate 
it  in  the  great  orchards  as  carefully  as  the 
apple-trees  themselves;  in  fact,  you  may 
see  whole  acres  of  trees  given  up  to 
mistletoe. 

In  consequence  of  this  careful  cultiva- 
tion, the  French  parasite  is  much  finer 
than  its  English  cousin,  and  worth  more 
money.  It  is  gathered,  packed  in  great 
crates,  and  shipped  in  steamer  to  South- 
ampton, whence  the  South- Western  brings 
it  up  to  London. 

The  price  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  shillings  a  crate,  according  to  quality. 
It  is  a  ticklish  commodity,  for  it  soon 
withers  if  left  exposed  to  very  keen  wind 
or  hard  frost  after  it  has  been  cut.  It  is 
soon  damaged,  too,  and  its  berries  easily 
knocked  off,  by  rongh  usage;  moreover, 
the  French  farmers  have,  it  is  said,  a  trick 
of  putting  good  ^' stuff''  on  the  top  and 
outside  of  the  crate,  and  filling  in  with 
"  rubbish,"  so  that  it  behoves  a  buyer  to 
be  wary,  or  he  may  lose  by  his  bargain. 
But,  as  a  rule,  Covent  Garden  buyers  are  a 
very  wary  class  indeed. 

The  old  school-books  of  our  childhood 
used  to  tell  us  tha^  mistletoe  "  grew  on 
the  oak,  and  was  much  venerated  by  the 
Druida" 

Well,  it  was  venerated  by  the  Druids, 
and  it  did  not  grow  on  the  oak,  or,  at 
least,  so  seldom  that  when  it  was  found 
there  it  made  a  red-letter  day  in  their 
calendar. 

The  Arch-Druid  was  immediately  sent 
for  to  come  and  cut  it  off  with  a  golden 
knife.     But  what  happened  to  the  man 
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who  had  found  it  nobody  knows,  for  the 
ancient  writers  have  not  told  a&  Perhaps 
he  was  as  great  a  hero  as  a  modem  bowler 
who  has  done  the  "  hat  trick." 

Eassing  under  the  mistietoe  is  a  very 
old  coatom,  invented  probably  by  the 
Druids.  Some  say  that  a  man  may  kiss  a 
maiden  as  many  times  as  there  are  berries 
on  the  bough,  provided  she  consents  to  it. 
Blackbirds,  thrushes,  starlings,  and  other 
birds  love  the  berries  of  both  mistletoe  and 
holly.  Poor  things !  how  unhappy  they 
must  be  to  see  theb  winter  store  carried 
away  1 

The  great  business  time  at  Goyent 
Garden  is  from  three  to  six  in  the 
morning. 

Most  Londoners  consider  this  the 
middle  of  the  night  in  winter;  but  the 
market  is  crowded;  gas  flaring;  porters 
hurrying  with  huge  burthens;  dealers 
inspecting  ''stuff;"  holly  and  mistletoe 
everywhere;  waggoners  pulling  at  their 
horses;  hundreds  of  vehicles,  from  great 
railway  vans  and  carts  down  to  coster- 
mongers'  barrows;  shouting,  chaffing, swear- 
ing 1 — ^yet  nearly  every  one,  on  the  whole, 
good-humoured,  considering  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  and  the  short 
time  in  which  to  do  it. 

Now  the  sales  begin. 

Twenty  auctioneers,  every  one  with  his 
desk  and  porter  beside  him,  form  each  the 
centre  of  a  crowd  of  eager  bidders. 

'*  Now  then,  first  lot ! "  and  the  pant- 
ing porter  bangs  down  a  great  crate  of 
mistletoe,  by  some  miracle,  on  nobody's 
toes.    "  How  much  1 " 

"Twelve  shillings,  thirteen,  fifteen, 
seventeen,  nineteen,  twenty  1 " 

"Yours." 

And  down  comes  the  hammer. 

"  Next  lot !  " 

This  is  a  great  bundle  of  holly,  or  per- 
haps young  firs  for  Christmas  trees. 

So  it  goes  on  without  stopping,  till  the 
sales  are  over,  and  the  buyers,  who  all 
pay  ready  money  (no  credit),  begin  to 
clear  away  their  lots. 

About  six  o'clock  the  costers  and  "  little 
men "  come  in,  to  pick  up  odds  and  ends 
at  low  prices;  and  in  a  couple  of  hours 
more  the  market  will  begin  to  look  empty 
and  deserted. 

How  all  the  thickly  packed  waggons, 
carts,  and  barrows  have  got  safely  away 
is  more  wonderful  even  than  how  they 
came  in. 

Soon  the  tide  will  begin  to  set  back 
again,  and  the  same  wonderful  scene  will 


be  repeated  day  after  day  till  GhriBtmAs 
Eve  is  over. 

Holly  fetches,  wholesale,  from  eighteen- 
pence  to  six  shillings  a  bundle,  according 
to  size  and  quality. 

The  poorest  working-man's  wife,  when 
she  goes  out  on  Christmas  Eve  to  do  her 
shopping,  will,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  haie 
a  penny  to  spare  out  of  her  slender  puree 
to  buy  a  spray  or  two  of  red-berried  holly, 
which  will  be  carried  home  in  triamph, 
and  stuck  up  in  their  room  to  make  it,  as 
she  says,  "  Christmas-like." 


LITTLE  NIEL'S  RED  MAN. 


LiTTu:  NiEL  lived  in  the  loveliest  and 
wildest  district  of  Donegal,  on  the  banks 
of  Mulroy,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
which  looked  like  a  lake,  with  gigantic 
mountains  all  around,  and  sloping  farms 
creeping  yearly  further  up  their  sides. 
Mountain  ponies  climbed  these  steep  fields 
like  goats. 

There  were  beautiful  green  islands  of 
every  shape  conceivable,  sleeping  apon  the 
water's  breast — ^islands  sacred  to  the  seals, 
a  soft-eyed  race  that  loved  to  bask  on 
summer  evenings,  and  that  took  to  the 
waves  when  the  fishermen  passed  by  sing- 
ing Lrish  songs ;  and  islands  given  op  to 
sea-birds. 

The  home  of  Niel  was  opposite  Blid 
Island,  so  called  because  the  gnlls  bnilt 
their  nests  upon  it  so  close  together  that 
it  was  first  white  with  eggs,  and  then  grey 
with  flafiy  fledglings ;  and,  later,  dense  fleets 
of  white  gulls  covered  the  water,  gently 
tossing  up  and  down  like  fairy  boats. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  this  island  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  boy  in  the 
country;  and  of  course  it  had  many 
attractions  for  NieL  Nature  was  so 
charming  that  the  landscajM  made  the 
educated  traveller  dream  of  fairyland;  and, 
as  his  foot  pressed  cushions  of  wild  thyn^i 
and  he  plucked  oxlips  and  the  nodding 
violet,  he  was  fain  to  connect  the  spot 
with  our  great  poet's  fair  imagination. 

Yet  Uttle  though  he  believed  it,  the 
place  was  a  veritable  fairyland  1 

Just  below  Niel's  house  was  the  "genw 
thorn,"  a  gnarled  and  lichen-grown  haw- 
thorn, and  on  summer  evenings  it  was 
lighted  up  as  if  every  old  knob  was  on 
fire,  while  flutes  and  pipes  of  a  silver  tone 
sounded  gaily.  . ., 

On  a  May  Eve,  or  Halloween,  espedwlj; 
the  elfin  music  was  loud,  and  Niel  and  h» 
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brothers  and  siaterB  watched  little,  nimble 
fingers  moving  round  the  tree. 

One  day,  as  NieFs  mother  and  her  two 
servants  were  spinning  ab  the  fireside,  a 
tiny  woman  entered,  and  said:  ''Wad 
you  like  me  to  gie  you  a  hand  wi'  yonr 
spinning  t  ** 

''Ay,  sorely,  an'  thank  you  kindly,  good 
woman,"  replied  Ellie  McGolgan,  without 
observing  that  the  visitor  had  not  wished 
the  house  ''  good  luck." 

The  small  woman  sat  down  at  once  and 
began  to  spin,  working  in  so  marvellous  a 
manner  that  she  got  through  more  work  in 
an  hour  than  the  mistress  and  the  two 
servants  put  together.  She  was  thanked 
and  begged  to  prolong  her  visit,  and  every 
one  in  the  house  treated  her  as  an  honoured 
guest  The  strongest  cup  of  tea,  the 
warmest  comer  in  the  chimney-nook  were 
given  her.  Thus  she  lived  a  member  of 
the  family,  nursing  the  children,  spinning 
hanks  of  yarn,  doing  many  a  hand's  turn 
about  the  farm;  and  a  week  went  by. 
But  she  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  she 
came. 

Some  time  afterwards  the  master  of  the 
house  wakened  very  early,  and,  looking 
out  of  bed,  saw  her  sitting  at  the  fire. 

"Welcome,  good  womap,"  cried  he, 
*^  I  hope  you  are  come  to  stop  wi'  us  f 

"Na,  na;  I  was  just  waiting  till  you 
wakened.     I'm  come  for  my  wages." 

"Troth,  my  decent  woman,  I'm  right 
glad  to  hear  that,  for  you're  deserving  o' 
wages.    What  shall  I  gi'e  you  ?  '* 

"  Naething  but  a  plate  o'  meal ;  but  gi'e 
it  quick,  for  they  are  waiting  on  me  out- 
bye." 

McCoIgan  jumped  up  and  gave  her  the 
meal,  and  would  have  gone  with  her  to 
the  door,  but  she  pushed  him  back,  and 
harried  away,   clapping  the  door  behind 
her.     He  heard  whispering  and  trampling 
oatside  the  house.     These  sounds  ceased ; 
and,  plucking  up  courage,  he  lifted  the 
latch  and  looked  out     No  one  was  to  be 
seen.       The  rising  sun  was  gilding  the 
waters   of  Mulroy;   touching  the  islands 
with    green,  white,   and  crimson;  .light- 
ing  up  Crohan  and  the  chapel,  and  the 
dark  mountain  range  of  Knockalla.     His 
eye^  fell  on  Bird  Island  far  beneath  him, 
then    swept  the  wide  landscapi^,  resting 
longest  on  the  winding  road  to  the  left, 
where     the    highway    from    the    broad 
Atlantic  wound  past  Kindrum,  under  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the  Carne.    Failing  to 
discover  any  trace  of  his  late  visitor,  he 
went  back  to  awake  the  sleeping  family. 


"It's  well  we  were  kindly  wi'  thon  old 
woman,"  said  he,  "for  I'm  certain  sure 
she's  ane  o'  them  we  willna  name." 

Soon  after  this  adventure  little  Niel  was 
playing  on  Bird  Island.  McGolgan  hap- 
pened to  be  employed  in  ploughing  his 
field  near  the  gnarled  hawthorn,  when  he 
heard  shrill  cries,  and,  recognising  his  son's 
voice,  he  ran  down  the  bank  and  crossed 
the  shingly  neck  of  land  that  separated 
Bird  Island  from  the  mainland  at  low  tide. 
The  pretty  boy  stood  watching  his  jacket 
floating  away  on  the  Lough,  and  he  was 
crying  bitterly. 

"  The  saints  be  between  us  an'  harm ! 
What  aik  the  wean ! "  cried  McColgan. 

"  The  red  man !  The  red  man !  "  sobbed 
Niel  in  lively  terror,  and  he  would  say  no 
more.  His  father  had  heard  from  old 
people  that  the  fairy  king  appeared  as  a 
red  man,  and  that  when  the  queen  sent 
him  to  steal  a  mortal  chUd,  he  first  took 
some  article  of  its  clothing  away  with  him. 
All  this  flashed  into  his  mind  as  he  saw 
the  boy's  jacket  swimming  away.  He 
plunged  into  the  Lough,  caught  up  the 
jacket,  and  brought  it  to  shore;  then  he 
took  the  frightened  child  home. 

"£ilie,  dear,"  said  he,  "we  be  to  watch 
the  wean  careful,  for  I'm  afeared  the 
gentry  has  set  their  hearts  on  him.  Dinna 
be  letting  him  outbye  his  lone." 

"  But  Where's  my  wee,  nice,  new  jacket, 
father  f  "  interrupted  the  child. 

The  jacket  had  been  hanging  over  his 
arm  as  he  came  up  the  braa  It  was  gone  ! 
snatched  away  by  invisible  hands.  The 
fairy  king  had  a  hostage  now — he  would 
yet  have  the  little  captive !  The  teri^ified 
parents  looked  at  one  another,  and  were 
silent  A  sharp  look-out  was  kept  by  the 
whole  neighbourhood  for  the  "wee,  red 
man ; "  but  Bird  Island  seemed  to  be  left 
to  the  gulls  and  the  plover — ^no  fairy  king 
appeared. 

"  He's  toobonnie — far  toobonnie,"  sighed 
the  mother,  twining  Niel's  yellow  curls 
round  her  hard -worked  fingers.  The 
jacket  was  taken  and  the  child  was  to 
follow,  so  all  their  watching  was  in  vain. 
One  evening  when  the  stirabout  was  being 
ladled  out  for  supper,  Niel  was  missing. 
Paddy  and  Kate,  chubby  Grace,  and  broad- 
faced  Andy,  were  all  seated  round  the 
hearth,  porringer  in  hand;  but  no  Niel 
joined  the  party.  "  He  didna  go  back  to 
Bird  Island,  for  he  was  too  <  feared,' "  said 
his  parents ;  "  but  anyway  he's  lost  to  us." 

Many  suns  rose  over  fair  Muhroy,  and 
Niel  did  not  return.    At|  length  Hallow- 
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een  came  round.  McCoIgan  was  on  the 
point  of  going  to  a  merry:making,  and  had 
his  Sunday  coat  hanging  over  his  arm, 
with  his  Prayer-Book  in  the  pocket  The 
moon  shone  as  he  opened  the  door.  He 
heard  unwonted  sounds — the  galloping  of 
horses — the  cracking  of  whips.  A  caval- 
cade was  advancing.  All  at  once  he 
recollected  that  the  fairies  were  supposed 
to  ride  in  full  force  on  Halloween.  What 
if  his  lost  child  should  be  in  their  company  1 
As  the  second  horse  passed  by,  he  threw 
his  coat  upon  the  ground  before  it  Some- 
thing fell  on  the  coat,  and  at  that  instant 
the  train  of  horses  come  to  a  standstill. 
But  where  were  now  the  steeds  with 
strange,  quaint  riders,  that  had  come  for- 
ward looming  so  large  in  the  moonlight  1 
They  had  all  vanished,  and  only  a  heap  of 
withered  ben  weeds  lay  on  the  road. 

McColgan  saw  Niel  lying  on  the  coat. 
He  caught  him  up,  and  hurried  into  the 
house.  The  rejoicing  in  the  cottage  mi^ 
be  imagined — how  the  mother  wept  for 
joy,  and  kissed  her  beautiful  child;  Mw 
the  father  trembled  from  the  excitement 
of  his  eerie  adventure ;  and  how  Grace  and 
Andy,  Paddy  and  Kate,  who  had  won  no 
fairy  hearts,  crowded  round  the  hero  of 
the  hour. 

"An'  did  they  do  naething  on  you, 
jewel  1 "  asked  EUie. 

"  Naething  ava,  mammy." 

"  Where  were  you  anyway,  Niel,  avick?" 

"I  was  in  a  grand,  lovely  place,  far 
nicer  nor  his  reverence,  Father  Daniel's 
parlour;  an'  there  was  plenty  o'  wee 
childer  playin'  an'  dancin',  an'  they  had 
cakes  an'  sweeties  an'  lozengers ;  an'  oh  1 
the  bonnie  plays— the  bonnie  dies  1 " 

"  But  you're  no  sorry  to  come  back  to 
your  poor  mammy,  son?"  questioned 
Ellie,  wistfully.  Niel  would  not  answer 
this  question,  and  Eilie  noticed  that  he 
was  very  restless  for  some  time,  as  if  his 
baby  breast  waa  conscious  of  a  vague 
yearning  after  his  elfin  companions  and 
their  'Vbonnie  plays."  Bat  his  uneasiness 
wore  away  by  degrees,  and  he  again  ate 
his  stirabout  with  appetite,  and  again 
played  happily  with  his  ragged  brothers 
and  sisters.  Having  been  won  back 
from  the  fairy  king,  he  was  ever  after 
secure  from  his  wiles  and  spells. 

There  were  many  ''gentle"  places  on 
Joe  McGrinty's  farm  in  the  parish  of 
Myroe;  and  he  had  been  warned  more 
than  once  that  he  had  invisible  neighbours. 
His  mother  and  grandmother  had    had 


visits  from  the  "good  people;"  they  had 
gladly  shared  their  milk  and  meal  with  the 
king  and  queen,  and  their  men  had  alvrays 
been  careful  to  give  the  " gentle  places"  a 
wide  berth  when  they  were  ploughing  the 
land. 

Joe,  however,  forgot  the  good  advice  of 
his  friends.  He  did  not  much  believe  in 
the  fairies,  and  he  wished  to  improve  his 
farm  by  stubbing  out  a  few  whins,  or 
blasting  a  few  rocks  each  year.  His  wife, 
too,  was  pretty  sharp  with  her  dairywoman 
for  daring  to  leave  the  "  strippings/'  or 
richest  milk  of  her  best  cow,  for  the 
''gentry."  No  wonder  that  rashness  like 
this  terrified  the  farm-servants. 

'*  The  master  an'  mistress  '11  rue  it  yet/' 
said  they  in  frightened  tones.  They  re- 
membered their  prognostications  when 
Mrs.  McOinty  had  a  son,  and  reiterated 
their  warnings  more  seriously  than  ever. 
"  You  be  to  watch  thou  wean  carefal,  for 
he's  bonnie,  an'  them  we  willna  name  'ill 
be  setting  their  hearts  on  him.  Dinsa 
leave  him  his  lone  in  the  house  without 
putting  the  tongs  across  the  cradle."  It 
never  struck  the  mother  that  she  might 
have  neglected  to  protit  by  this  friendly 
warning,  when  a  sudden  change  came  oyer 
her  child.  He  grew  pale  and  thin,  peevish 
and  elf-like;  yet  it  did  not  strike  Mrs. 
McGinty  that  a  horrible  misfortune  had 
happened.  Mother-like,  she  only  loved 
him  the  more  because  he  was  wakeful  hy 
night,  and  cross  and  fretful  by  day. 
^  Little  Corkey  was  a  spiteful,  aglyi 
peevish  urchin ;  but  he  never  wore  out 
her  patient  love,  though  his  father  often 
dashed  out  of  the  house  in  a  rage  when 
his  wails  grew  desperate,  and  though  the 
servants  longed  to  give  him  a  pinch  or  a 
slap  when  he  provoked  them. 

Gorkey  was  three  years  old  when  a 
tailor  came  to  work  at  the  farmhouse;  and 
while  he  was  seated  cross-legged  on  the 
table  in  the  kitchen  window,  stitching 
the  farmer's  breeches,  he  observed  Corkey 
in  his  cradle,  playing  with  straws  and 
feathers,  and  pining  and  fretting  tQ^ 
while.  Corkey  liked  ''brochanrye,  a 
species  of  gruel  sweetened  with  treacle; 
and  his  thin,  shrill  voice  was  often  heard 
calling,  now  angrily,  now  wheedlingly* 

*'  Mammy,  oh  !  ahorkey, 
Bro«hanrye  for  Corkey  I  '^ 

a  call  his  mother  was  never  deaf  ta 

The  tailor  used  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  W 
came  to  a  conclusion  about  Corkey.  ^^* 
d^  the  mother  left  the  room.    Im"*^ 
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diately  Corkey  set  up  his  fretful,  distracting 
wail,  varied  by  cries  of : 

"  Mammy,  oh  !  ahorkey, 
Brochanrye  for  Corkey  I  *' 

"Hold  your  tongue,  wichel,  or  I'll  rise 
an'  go  to  you,"  said  the  tailor. 

The  urchin  grinned,  and  taking  a  violin 
from  beneath  ms  pillow,  said  : 

"I'll  play  you  a  braw  tune,  if  you 
promise  not  to  tell  the  old  cat." 

Such  wild  music !  such  fantastic  reels 
and  jigs !  The  tailor  flung  down  his  cloth 
and  needle,  and  sprang  from  the  table  to 
the  floor,  where  be  danced  madly,  while 
the  malicious  elf  laughed  and  played,  and 
laughed  again. 

"  Stop,  wichel,  stop ;  I  canna  breathe  ! " 
cried  the  unhappy  dancer,  clutching  by  the 
table,  the  dresser,  the  window,  in  vain 
eflbrts  to  stop.  But  his  breathless  cries 
for  mercy  were  useless.  Corkey  played 
more  wildly  than  ever,  until  he  caught  his 
mother's  returning  footsteps.  Then  he 
quickly  hid  the  flddle,  saying  : 

<' Whisht,  not  a  word;  the  old  cat's 
coming." 

And  just  as  Mrs.  McGinty  entered,  his 
fretful  wailing  recommenced. 

"Here,  darling,  jewel,  honey,  whisht 
wi'  your  crying,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
"here's  your  ain  mammy,  an'  ye'll  get 
brochanrye  now." 

"  Dinna  gie  the  wee  divil  one  sup  1 " 
cried  the  ta^or;  and  he  told  her  exactly 
what  had  happened  during  her  absence. 

''It's  a  lie,  goodman.  Come  to  your 
mammy,  Corkey,  avick ! " 

And  Mrs.  McGinty  tried  to  olasp  the 
fighting,  wailing  creature  to  her  breast. 
But  the  farmer  came  in  at  that  moment, 
and  the  tailor  repeated  his  tale  to  him. 

''I  ha'  heerd  the  like  frae  the  old 
people,"  he  said  meditatively,  scratching 
his  head. 

'*  Weel-a-weel  1  Let  me  set  Corkey  on 
the  riddle  and  shake  him  over  the  fire,  an' 
ye'll  soon  see  what  he  is,"  returned  the 
tailor.  "  I'll  no  hurt  him,  I  promise  yez ; 
an'  if  he's  what  he  should  be,  back  he'll 
go  into  the  cradla" 

Mrs.  McGinty  demurred;  but  her  hus- 
band consenting,  the  riddle  w^  produced, 
the  struggling  Corkey  was  set  won  it,  and 
it  was  shaken  over  the  turf  fire  in  the 
wide  chimney.  Corkey  clenched  his  fists 
at  his  horrified  mother,  made  a  spiteful 
grimace,  sprang  up  the  chimney,  and  was 
gone ! 

The  farmer  and  the  servants  were  de- 


lighted that  the  tyrant  was  gone ;  but  as 
to  the  poor  mother,  although  she  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  her  own  child  must 
be  in  fairyland,  and  that  Corkey  had  been 
merely  an  elfin  changeling,  she  mourned 
her  tormentor  very  bitterly,  and  carried  an 
empty  heart  with  her  to  her  grave. 

Joseph  Bied  had  bought  the  goodwill  of 
a  farm,  and,  well  pleased,  went  to  take 
possession  of  it  The  land  was  in  good 
order  for  the  most  part ;  but  a  field  before 
the  farmhouse  door  was  disfigured  by  a 
stunted  hawthorn  of  great  age.  Joseph 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  it  without  delay,  and 
notwithstanding  the  grave  warnings  of  his 
next  door  neighbour,  Matt  Qain,  he  cut  ib 
down,  stubbed  out  the  roots,  and  burnt 
the  branches.  On  the  following  day,  he 
put  his  new  horse  into  the  plough,  and 
proceeded  to  turn  up  the  soU,  Qain  and 
his  wife  and  children  looking  on,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Bied  and  her  servants.  The  third 
time  the  horse  passed  the  spot  where  the 
old  tree  had  stood,  he  dropped  down 
dead. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  wad  be  if  you  stirred 
the  'gentle  bush,'"  said  Qain.  "I  told 
you  I  had  seen  the  good  people  dancin' 
round  it  as  long  as  I  mind — ay,  an'  as  long 
as  my  father  minds,  too." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  1  Good  people,  indeed  1 " 
mocked  the  new  farmer. 

But  various  strange  experiences  were  to 
convince  him  that  his  farm  was  haunted. 
One  day  he  went  out  to  cut  furze  in  a 
ditch,  and  he  was  working  steadily,  when 
a  child's  head  rose  up  suddenly,  as  if  just 
under  his  sickle.  He  drew  his  hand  back 
with  a  shudder,  calling  out : 

"Be  ofi*,  Micky  Quin,  ye  young  rascal ! 
I  might  ha'  cut  the  head  off  ye  1 " 

He  felt  sure  the  child  must  be  one  of 
his  neighbour  Qain's  sons.  The  sprite 
sank  back,  laughing  in  a  taunting  manner, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  head. 

"  Dan  Quin ! "  he  now  cried,  aghast, 
"  was  it  your  head  I  was  near  cutting  off 
that  tifiie  ?  "  Malicious  laughter  again  re* 
echoed  from  the  ditch,  and  a  third  head 
appeared.  "  Henry  Quin  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
''  I'll  tell  your  father  on  ye ; "  and  he  took 
his  hook,  and  went  home  baffled.  "I 
didna'  get  cutting  the  whins,"  he  com- 
plained to  his  wife,  '*  for  thae  wee  divils  o' 
Qain's  was  aye  in  my  road,  putting  up 
their  ugly  heads  out  o'  the  ditch  to  taunt 
me." 

**  The  QuinSj  man  alive  1  Why,  Quin's 
childer  was  all  in  this  kitchen  a  minute 
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ago,  fleechiDg  the  loan  o'  we'er  bakeboard 
for  their  mother.  Leave  the  place  eyen  at 
a  loss,  Joe,  dear,  for  you  ha'  oiSended  them 
we  wiilna  name/' 

Too  plainly  did  his  fairy  enemies  show 
their  dislike  to  the  unlucky  man  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Hia  teacup  was  upset  on 
its  way  to  his  lips ;  his  morsel  was  snatched 
off  his  fork ;  his  nightly  rest  was  disturbed 
by  pinches  and  plucks  from  unseen  fingers. 
The  most  vexatious  hindrances  happened 
to  him  in  his  work.  Things  were  mislaid; 
time  was  wasted;  he  could  not  get  on. 
Hardworking  though  he  was,  he  could 
make  little  progress.  He  was  harrowing 
in  his  field  one  day  with  a  young  mare, 
when,  as  he  turned  the  first  row,  a  sound 
of  sweet,  gay  music  burst  forbh,  and  he 
saw  a  party  of  dancers  in  the  next  field. 
The  music  was  everywhere.  The  pipes 
and  flutes  sounded  now  as  if  above  his 
head ;  again  their  strains  came  soft  and 
muffled,  as  though  from  underground. 

The  mare  snort-ed  and  trembled;  she 
broke  loose  from  him,  and  dragging  the 
harrow  after  her,  dashed  towards  the  gate. 
But  the  farmer  had  no  thoughts  of  follow- 
ing her,  for  his  eyes  were  glued  to  the 
bonnie  sight  of  the  whirling  figures ;  his 
ears  filled  with  the  entrancing  strains. 
Toil  was  forgotten — he  thought  neither  of 
broken  harrow,  nor  of  runaway  steed — 
only  of  the  scene  before  his  eyes. 

Everybody  in  the  *'  town  " — that  is,  the 
little  group  consisting  of  the  farmhouse 
and  cottier  houses — ^fauBard  the  music,  and 
came  running  out  Qdn,  and  his  wife, 
and  children  came,  so  did  Mrs.  Bied  and 
her  servants,  and  all  stood  near  Joseph, 
listening,  enchanted.  But  though  all  heard 
the  bewitching  music,  none  saw  the  fairy 
dancers  except  Joseph. 

Not  a  man  was  able  to  catch  the  mare 
until  the  strains  ceased,  and  then  she  was 
led  to  her  stable  with  broken  knees. 

The  Halloween  after  this  adventure 
Joseph  and  his  wife  were  returning  home 
from  a  jovial  night's  merrymaking  with 
their  cousins  at  Ballagh,  three  miles  from 
the  haunted  farm.  They  were  burdened 
with  a  present — a  quarter  of  veal,  their 
cousins  having  killed  a  calf.  It  was  a 
misty  night — the  air  cold,  and  very  still. 
The  couple  had  to  cross  a  bridge.  The 
quarter  of  veal  was  on  Joseph's  shoulder 
when  he  stepped  upon  the  bridge,  when  he 
reached  the  other  side  it  was  gone.  There 
was  much  disappointment  and  mutual 
condolence,  and  the  tormented  pair  got 
home  in  the  lowest  spirits,  whispering, 


"It  was  them  we  wiilna  name— it  was 
them  we  wiilna  name." 

"  You  be  to  quet  the  farm,"  said  Matt 
Quin,  "for^*they'  will  gi'e  you  tiae  life 
ava." 

Joseph  pondered  over  this  serious  advice, 
and  a  time  came  when  he  was  forced  to 
act  upon  it  His  little  daughter  Fanny 
was  three  years  old  when  she  began  to 
stray  beyond  the  confines  of  the  farmyard, 
and  there  was  no  account  of  her  for  houis 
at  a  time. 

"  Where  were  you,  darling,  all  this  long 
time  t "  asked  the  mother,  who,  with  a 
baby  at  the  breast,  and  multitudinous  cares 
to  occupy  and  worry  her,  was  not  able  to 
run  after  the  child.  "  I  was  out  bye  there 
wi'  the  nice,  green-coated,  wee  childer," 
lisped  Fanny. 

"  What  wee  childer,  jewel? " 

"Oh,  just  those  nice  anes,"  smiled  the 
little  one. 

"  rU  tell  your  father  to  beat  you  if  yon  go 
near  them  again,''  said  Mrs.  Bied,  in  ahm 
But  Fanny  did  not  heed  her;  she  was 
often  missing.  Voices  were  heard  in  the 
house  as  well  as  in  the  yard ;  the  silvery 
lisping  of  the  pet  child  was  heard  as 
if  in  reply,  and  the  alarm  of  the  parents 
became  overwhelming.  But  Joseph  was 
a  slow  man,  a  very  "slack"  man  his 
schoolmaster  had  been  wont  to  call  him 
in  his  childish  days,  and  a  "slack" 
man  he  was  in  his  middle  age.  He  was 
slow  to  act  upon  his  convictions,  and  so  the 
days  ran  oil 

At  length  in  the  height  of  summer  there 
came  an  evening  when  there  was  no  accoont 
of  Fanny.  She  did  not  come  home  to 
supper;  her  bed  was  empty.  The  young 
Qoins  were  questioned,  and  confessed  that 
they  had  seen  her  playing  in  the  low 
meadow  with  a  number  of  children  dressed 
in  green,  and  she  seemed  very  happy. 

"  Why  but  you  called  the  father  or 
me  f "  asked  Mrs.  Bied. 

"  I  took  nae  thought" 

"  Oh,  wichel,  why  but  you  took  thongh^ 
an'  this  sick  an  a  gentle  place  t "  exclaimed 
the  mother,  bursting  into  a  passion  of 
tears.  Her  eyes  never  rested  on  Fanny 
again.  The  only  news  of  her  she  ever 
obtained  was  from  the  little  Qains,  who 
now  and  again  came  in  with  wide  opened 
eyes  to  tell  that  they  had  seen  the  green- 
coated  children  in  the  meadow  making 
garlands,  or  chasing  one  another,  and  that 
Fanny  was  with  them. 

"  We  be  to  flit  now,"  said  the  poor 
farmer,  sighing  dismally.    Soon  after  he 
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sold  the  goodmll  of  the  farm,  and  saying 
farewell  to  the  Qains,  and  to  the  low 
meadow  where  Fanny  was  supposed  to 
dwell  in  mysterions  bondage  among  the 
green-coated  children,  he  took  his  infant 
son  and  sailed  from  Derry  qnay  to  the  new 
world.  It  is  not  known  that  the  <'  good 
people "  have  ever  yet  crossed  the  wide 
Atlantic,  and  it  is  therefore  confidently 
hoped  that  Joseph's  dangers  and  mis- 
fortunes  are  over. 


THE   SOMERS    TOWN   BLIND    AID 

SOCIETY. 


'^The  hand  of  Charity  is  nowhere  so 
open  as  in  this  country;  but  is  often 
paralysed  for  the  want  of  being  well 
directed." 

This  paragraph  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  '*  Household  Words,"  in  the 
number  for  the  week  ending  July  the 
twentieth,  1850,  in  an  article  on  '*  Ragged 
Dormitories,"  one  of  several  which  ap- 
peared that  year  in  that  periodical  on  the 
same  subject.  Now,  it  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  that  there  can  be  no  very  close  con- 
nection between  Bagged  Schools  and^  the 
Somers  Town  Blind  Aid  Society ;  yet  a  very 
strong  link  exists  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Starey, 
the  founder  of  the  Bagged  School  Union, 
who  gave  much  valuable  information  to  the 
writer  of  those  articles,  is  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Blind  Aid  Society,  and  his  energetic 
and  indefatigable  wife  is  Hon.  Secretary ; 
and  it  is  mainly  due  to  their  kind,  untiriog 
efforts,  that  the  poor  people  belonging  to 
it  receive  so  much  comfort  and  benefit 

Some  of  the  objects  of  the  Society  are 
to  help  the  blind  poor  by  providing 
medical  ad^ce  and  medicine  free  of  cost; 
to  send  those  who  are  ailing  for  short 
periods  to  the  country  or  sea-side ;  to  grant 
small  pensions;  and  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  all  efforts  at  self-help.  Then, 
when  any  are  in  distress,  aid  is  given  in 
money,  food,  clothing,  and  so  on,  and  many 
other  ways  are  found  of  helping  these 
poor,  afflicted  people. 

The  majority  of  the  blind  belonging 
to  this  Society  having  become  so  in  sidult 
life,  the  poverty  attendant  on  their  blind- 
ness is  terrible ;  and  the  opportunities  of 
earning  a  livelihood  are  very  few.  For 
when  a  man  has  worked  at  one  trade  up  to 
middle  age,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
him  to  learn  any  other,  when  it  is  taken 


into  consideration  that  he  has  lost  his 
sight ;  yet  many  of  them  have  been  taught 
to  cane  chairs,  and  to  make  mats,  baskets, 
and  such  articles,  and  can  earn  a  small 
weekly  sum  by  this  kind  of  work.  They  are 
visited  in  their  own  houses  by  a  small  band 
of  lady  visitors,  who  read  to  them,  and  give 
them  help  and  advice ;  and  the  readings  are 
not  confined  to  religious  subjects,  but  a 
large  range  of  literature  is  gone  over,  the 
blind  choosing  their  own  books;  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  other  popular  writers.  News- 
papers, too,  are  greatly  appreciated;  one 
man  recently  remarked  in  making  his 
choice,  *'My  favourite  authors  are  Saint 
Luke  and  the  "Daily  Telegraph.'' 

But  the  great  feature  of  the  Society  is 
the  meeting  which  is  held  every  Thursday 
evening  in  the  Aldenham  Street  Board 
Schools,  near  Sing's  Cross  Station,  and 
these  are  so  much  enjoyed  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  only  in  cases  of  illness  that  there  are 
any  absenteea  Mrs.  Starey  generally 
provides  a  very  attractive  programme,  and 
nowhere  could  there  be  found  a  more  at- 
tentive and  appreciative  audience.  The 
evening  is  begun  by  singing  a  hymn,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short  prayer,  offered  by  one 
of  the  blind,  in  which  all  heartily  join. 
Beadings,  recitations,  lectures,  and  music 
form  the  entertainment,  and  it  is  a  most 
pleasant  sight  to  see  the  happy,  interested 
expression  on  all  their  faces,  while,  for  a 
time,  they  are  thus  led  to  forget  their  many 
troubles  and  great  affliction.  They  all  look 
forward  to  these  evenings,  and  show  keen 
enjoyment  and  intelligent  interest  in  what 
is  done  for  them ;  and  it  is  quite  a  pleasure 
to  hear  them,  during  the  following  week, 
relate  what  they  have  heard  from  either 
Mr.  R  M.  BflJlantyne,  Dr.  Habershon, 
Mrs.  Fawcett,  or  one  of  the  other  many 
kind  friends  who  have  helped  to  amuse 
them. 

There  is  one  poor  man  who  always  sits 
at  the  foot  of  the  platform,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  blind,  is  stone  deaf  too.  A 
relative  sits  close  by  him,  and,  holding  his 
hand,  tells  him  by  touching  his  fingers, 
what  is  going  on. 

And  there  is  a  young  woman  who  comes 
there,  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  quite  blind 
and  quite  deaf.  I  believe  she  was  a  domestic 
servant;  but  work  is  almost  impossible 
now  that  she  has  lost  both  sight  and  hear- 
ing. The  woman  with  her  is  a  frigid, 
who  lives  with  her  and  treats  her  with  all 
the  care  and  kindness  that  one  so  often 
sees  shown  to  each  other  by  the  poor.    It 
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is  wonderfnl  to  see  how  cheerfoUy  they 
bear  their  affliction,  and  especially  so  when 
we  consider  what  blindness  has  meant  to 
them. 

One  very  sad  case  is  that  of  a  derk,  who, 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  earning  a 
salary  of  three  guineas  a  week,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a  form  of  spinal  paralysis, 
which  has  destroyed  the  optic  nerve.  The 
comfortable  home  was  broken  up,  and  his 
poor  wife,  in  order  to  support  wemselves 
and  their  five  children,  goes  out  to  dean 
offices  at  five  o'dock  every  morning,  and 
works  at  her  needle  the  rest  of  the  day. 
They  now  receive  a  weekly  pension  of  ten 
shillings  from  the  Society. 

Here  is  another  case  of  a  man  with  a 
wife  and  seven  children,  who  a  few  years 
since  worked  as  a  taQor,  untQ  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  brain  fever,  which  left  him 
totally  blind,  and,  moreover,  subject  to 
epileptic  fits.  Until  Mrs.  Starey  found 
them,  they  were  almost  starving ;  but  now 
they  are  members  of  the  Society,  and  in 
receipt  of  a  pension.  They  earn  a  little 
money  by  caning  chairs ;  but  the  man  can 
only  manage  to  do  the  preliminary  part  of 
the  work,  and  even  between  them  they  can 
but  earn  a  very  little. 

There  are  so  many  similar  cases  of  the 
bread  winners  being  struck  down  by  this 
terrible  blindness,  that  it  would  take  too 
much  time  and  space  to  enumerate  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  although  many  are 
helped  by  this  excellent  Society,  yet  there 
are  numbers  waiting  to  be  admitted,  and 
they  will  have  to  he  excluded  unless  the 
funds  increase.  I  have  not  the  report  of 
1887  by  me,  but  in  that  of  1886  it  is 
stated  that  "  Pensions  have  been  given  in 
sums  varying  from  one  shilling  to  eight 
shillings  weekly,  to  the  amount  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  nineteen 
shillings." 

All  these  people  to  whom  I  have  spoken 
are  loud  in  their  praises  of  Mrs.  Starey 
and  her  kindness  to  them,  and  they 
appreciate  and  value  her  sympathy  and 
advice  as  much  as  the  more  substantial 
help  which  she  is  able  to  give  them  from  the 
Society,  and  she  is  always  thankful  to  receive 
at  her  house,  53,  HQldrop  Boad,  Oamden 
Boad,  any  contribution  in  money,  clothing, 
etc.,  for  distribution  among  tiiese  poor 
blind  people,  and  is  always  very  glad  for  any 
one  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Aldenham  Street 
Schools  on  Thursday  evenings  at  seven 
o'clock,  when,  for  a  short  time,  their  sad, 
dark  lives  are  made  bright  and  happy  by  I 
the  kindness  of  others,  and  when  for  a  | 


few  moments  they  can  forget  the  tonchiog 
significance  of  the  lines : 

Day  for  tbe  others  ever,  but  for  me 
For  ever  night  1    For  ever  night  I 

THE  TROTH  OF  ODm. 

bt  c.  grant  furley. 

A    STORY    IN    THIRTEEN    CHAPTERS. 

♦ 

CHiLPTER   XIIL 

Thora  went  swiftly  away  on  her  journey, 
feeling  far  more  composed  about  this  flight 
than  she  had  been  when  she  left  Strom- 
ness,  though  she  had  had  Gaspard  with 
her.  She  was  surprised  at  her  own  cool- 
ness, and  congratulated  herself  on  being  80 
free  from  any  emotion  which  would  dull  her 
intellect  and  make  her  betray  by  word  or 
sign  that  she  was  in  any  other  plight  than 
the  most  commonplace  of  her  fellow- 
passengers.  That  she  could  be  so  c^m 
about  leaving  him,  so  steadfftst  in  her 
determination  to  go,  proved,  she  told  her- 
self, that  Gaspard  had  never  been  very  dear 
to  her.  She  resolutely  kept  her  thoughts 
to  this  one  aspect  of  her  case,  and  did  not 
let  herself  look  at  the  shipwreck  of  her 
life,  which  had  culminated  in  her  going 
away  from  the  man  she  had  looked  upon 
as  her  husband  for  a  year. 

But  passengers  between  Hartlepool  and 
Newcastle— the  first  stage  of  Thoia's  north- 
ward  journey — ^must  change  carriages  ot 
the  way,  and  at  this  point  Thora  mansged 
to  enter  the  wrong  train  and  was  carried  to 
her  destination  by  a  very  long  and  round- 
about route.  About  the  same  time  she 
discovered  that  she  was  very  cold,  though 
the  sun  was  shining  in  hotly  upon  h^. 
Then  she  began  to  realise  that  she  cared 
about  what  she  was  losing.  "I  wonder  w 
this  is  how  people  feel  when  their  hearts 
are  breaking t"  she  asked  herself.  'I 
thought  they  went  mad,  and  raged,  and 
suffered  intensely.  But  I  am  only  cold- 
so  cold  1 " 

So  cold,  that  just  because  of  the  ctaU, 
she  began  to  cry.  But  such  icy  ^^^^^f} 
as  hers  freeze  up  tears,  and  soon  they  dried 
again,  and  she  sat  upright  in  her  place 
without  a  trace  of  passion  on  her  county 
nance,  unless,  indeed,  the  dose^wt  lips  and 
eyes,  that  looked  straight  before  her,  and 
yet  saw  nothing,  were  such.  ^^^iJ^ 
felt  very  cold— so  cold,  that  it  seemed  » 
her  that  nothing  on  earth  could  ever  man 
her  warm  again. 

At  kst  the  train  reached  Newcastle. 
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Though  the  joamey  was  long,  it  was 
hardly  long  enough  to  account  for  all  the 
fatigue  she  felt  ''I  suppose  it  is  because 
I  am  tired  that  I  am  so  cold  and  stupid. 
That  is  the  only  reason/'  she  said  to  her- 
self. 

Bat  she  did  not  ask  herself  why  she  was 
BO  tired. 

She  had  to  wait  some  hours  for  the 
Scotch  train  that  was  to  take  her  the  next 
step  towards  Stromness.  She  wandered 
listlessly  about  the  station,  or  sat  upon  the 
benches,  hardly  conscious  of  the  bustle 
around  her.  A  man,  hanging  about  like 
herself,  saw  the  beautiful  girl  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  uttered  some  word  of  audacious 
flattery  as  he  lounged  past  her.  She  heard 
the  voice,  but  not  the  words,  and  turned 
upon  the  speaker  a  look  of  such  sad 
questioning  that  he  hurried  by,  and  did 
not  come  near  her  again.  She  was 
evidently  not  the  proper  material  for  such 
a  passing  flirtation  as  he  wanted.  After  a 
time  the  evening  newspapers  came  in,  and 
the  broadsheets,  telling  the  most  sensational 
news  they  contained,  were  placarded  about 
the  bookstall.  In  a  little  time  the  news- 
boys were  busy  folding  them,  before  they 
began  to  go  about  selling  them,  and  calling 
out  a  list  of  their  contents. 

"  Serious  accident  at  a  Hartlepool  dock- 
yard 1 "  shrilled  one. 

The  name  of  Hartlepool  pierced  the 
cloud  that  chilled  Thora's  brain  like  an 
electric  current,  perhaps  because  it  found 
so  many  thoughts  and  memories  there, 
negative  in  their  vagueness,  but  ready  to 
complete  the  galvanic  chains  as  soon  as  the 
positive  impulse  came.  In  an  instant 
after  bearing  the  word  Thora  was  alive  to 
the  full 

Hartlepool  I  Who  had  mentioned  itt 
That  boy  who  was  passing  with  the  basket 
of  books  and  newspapers  hung  round  his 
neck.  And  what  had  he  said  about  itf 
As  if  in  answer  to  her  query,  the  cry  came 
again  :  ^'  Serious  accident  in  a  Hartlepool 
dockyard  ! " 

Thora  rose,  and  went  forward  to  the 
boy. 

*'Tell  me  about  that^'*  she  said, 
abruptly. 

^* About  what)"  asked  the  youth,  in 
some  astonishment 

"  That  in  the  Hartlepool  dockyard." 

The  boy  started.  The  public  did  like 
to  get  its  news  cheap,  he  knew ;  but  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  asked 
to  tell  for  nothing  the  details  of  any 
event  chronicled  in  the  journals  he  sold. 


Happily  his  business  instinct  stuck  to  him 
in  spite  of  his  bewilderment 

'*  The  accident,  miss ) "  he  said,  interro- 
gatively ;  and  when  Thora  said  "  Yes  "  In 
a  breathless  tone,  he  added:  "Evenin' 
News,  Post,  Chronicle — ^it's  in  'em  all 
Ha'penny  only." 

"Give  me  one — any  of  them — which- 
ever has  most  about  it,"  said  Thora,  giving 
him  the  first  coin  she  could  find,  and 
taking  a  paper. 

She  opened  it  drowsily,  and  walked 
away,  searching  for  the  paragraph  she 
wanted.  The  newsboy  watched  her 
hurried,  uneven  steps,  and  meditated. 

<'She  haven't  waited  for  the  change," 
he  said,  "  and  she  looks  as  if  she'd  devour 
the  whole  thing.  I  suppose  the  news 
is  worth  a  shilling  to  her ;  and,  anyway, 
it  won't  break  her." 
So  he  went  on  his  way. 
Thora  found  the  paragraph,  and  read, 
as  instinctively  she  had  known  she  would, 
that  Gaspard  was  hurt. 

'^  He  has  sustained  a  compound  fracture 
of  the  humerus,  with  dislocation  of  the 
elbow-joint,  besides  two  broken  ribs,  and 
internal  injuries  the  eictent  of  which  cannot 
yet  be  accurately  ascertained.  He  was 
removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  now 
lies  in  a  critical  condition.  It  is  expected 
that  the  surgeons  will  be  compelled  to 
amputate  the  injured  arm.  At  the  time 
of  the  accident,  Harache  was  talking  to 
a  French  lady.  Mademoiselle  Meudon,  who 
is  on  a  visit  to  his  employer,  Mr.  Mason, 
and  who  had  taken  a  kindly  interest  in 
her  compatriot  In  the  accident  she  was 
thrown  on  the  deck  with  such  violence 
that  it  is  feared  her  skull  is  fractured. 
By  the  doctor's  wish,  she  also  was  conveyed 
to  the  hospital,  where  she  now  lies  in  an 
unconscious  condition." 

It  may  be  forgiven  Thora  if,  for  one 
moment,  she  felt  a  fierce  joy  at  the  thought 
of  her  enemy  being  thus  struck  down. 
Why  was  Sophie  at  the  dockyard  at  that 
hour?  Was  it  not  that  she  might  try  to 
win  Gaspard  to  herself  t  She  had  not  so 
much  womanly  shame  in  her  as  to  wait  till 
he  should  learn  that  his  wife — or  the 
woman  he  had  called  his  wife — ^had  de- 
serted him.  Thora  felt  the  hand  of 
Heaven  in  the  blow  that  struck  Sophie 
Meudon  down,  and  said  : 
« It  is  well." 

But  after  the  first  moment  she  forgot  all 
about  her  rival  She  could  think  only  of 
Gaspard,  her  husband,  who  was  lying 
sufiering,  in  danger  of  death.    And  she 
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had  left  hiiu — bft  him  within  an  hoar  of 
the  time  when  he  needed  her  most 

Bat  he  was  not  her  haeband.  She  re- 
tamed  to  the  tortaring  thought  as  if  now 
it  contained  eome  atonement  for  her  flight 
She  was  not  his  wife;  she  had  no  more 
right  to  be  with  him  in  his  pain  than  any 
stranger  who  had  never  seen  him  till  that 
day.  So  she  told  herself,  with  the  icy 
feeling  not  yet  melted  from  her  heart ;  bat 
the  surface,  the  worldly  trath,  coald  not 
deceive  her  now.  Her  heart  protested 
in  one  great  throb,  that  sent  the  blood 
tingling  through  every  vein  and  brought 
her  back  to  fall,  clear-seeing  life. 

* "  Not  his  wife  for  happiness  and  pros- 
perity/' she  said  to  herself,  "  but  his  wife 
for  days  of  pain  and  weakness ;  his  wife  so 
long  as  he  needs  me  to  help  him." 

She  could  not  go  to  Stromness  now; 
neither  for  pride  or  anger  would  she  leave 
Oaspard.  Her  place  was  by  her  hasband 
— her  husband's  side.  In  a  moment  all 
dread  of  the  world's  judgement,  all  regard 
for  the  world's  respect,  had  fallen  from  her ; 
and  she  knew  what  was  the  work  she  had 
to  do,  careless  of  what  people  who  knew 
this  or  that  half  of  the  truth  might  say  of 
her;  sure  that  Heaven,  at  leasts  was  on 
her  side. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  she  got  back 
to  Hartlepool ;  and  at  the  hospittd,  where 
she  went  direct  from  the  station,  they  at 
first  refused  to  admit  her.  But  she  would 
not  take  a  refusal.  "  I  am  his  wife,"  she 
said.  '*  I  was  away  when  he  got  hurt,  and 
I  must  see  him." 

At  last  they  let  her  in,  and  fortunately 
she  had  not  heard  the  reason  given  for  the 
concession  in  a  brief  colloquy  between  the 
porter  and  the  nurse  of  the  accident  ward : 

"  Let  her  come.  He  is  very  weak,  and 
I  wouldn't  answer  for  to-morrow ;  she  had 
better  see  him  to-night." 

The  long  ward,  with  the  lights  turned 
low,  and  the  night-nurse  moving  among 
the  beds  whence  came  an  occasional  long 
sigh  from  a  sleepless  patient,  or  the  in- 
coherent words  of  one  who  spoke  in  his 
restless  dreams,  bewildered  Thora;  and 
though  she  glanced  up  the  room  she  could 
not  see  Oaspard. 

*'  Where  ia  he  t "  she  asked  the  nurse. 

'*  There,"  said  tl^e  nurse,  pointing  to  a 
screen  that  surrounded  the  bed  in  one 
corner.  ''  You'll  have  to  wait  a  little ;  the 
doctors  are  with  him  now.'' 

As  she  spoke  the  house-surgeon  and  one 
of  the  honorary  staff  came  from  behind  the 
screen,  and  not  noticing  or  not  heeding  the 


woman  who  stood  by  the  nurse's   dde, 
began  a  consultation  in  a  low  voica 

''  I  certainly  think  amputation's  the  only 
thing,"  said  the  elder  doctor;  "  the  fracture 
and  dislocation  are  too  much  together, 
especially  considering  his  condition.  You 
can  see  he  is  suffering  from  the  shock. 
We  couldn't  make  a  good  job  of  it  in  any 
case." 

"He  is  so  anxious  to  have  his  arm 
spared,"  pleaded  the  house-surgeon.  "  It's 
his  working  arm,  he  says,  and,  for  his 
wife's  sake,  he  wants  to  keep  it." 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  will  ever  be  good 
for  much  work  even  if  we  leave  it ;  and  as 
for  his  wife,  she  hardly  seems  worth  risk- 
ing his  life  for.  She  ran  away  from  him 
this  very  day,  I  hear;  but  I  suppose  he 
doesn't  know  that." 

**  Yes,  he  does ;  they  sent  for  her,  you 
know,  and  found  the  house  empty,  and  a 
letter  from  her  in  French,  saying  she  had 
gone.  They  couldn't  keep  it  from  him,  for 
he  was  always  asking  for  '  Thora,  my  wife,' 
and  when  he  heard  the  news  he  got  fear- 
fully excited.  His  temperature  rushed  up 
three  degrees  But  it  wasn't  anger  or 
anything  like  that.  He  cried  —  he's 
French,  you  know,  and  in  a  weak  con- 
dition— and  exclaimed,  *  Poor  Thora;  poor 
child,  she  has  misunderstood  me,  and  now 
I  am  laid  here  like  a  log  and  cannot  go  to 
see  her.'  And  since  then  he  has  begged 
us  more  and  more  to  save  him,  and  to 
spare  his  arm  for  her  sake." 

^'H'm.  I  suppose  they  had  had  a 
quarrel ;  but  she  must  have  been  a  goose 
to  bolt  on  that  account  But  about  his 
arm  9 " 

*'  Don't  you  think  yon  could  leave  it  till 
to-morrow  1  It— it  mayn't  make  much  dif- 
ference, you  know ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  think  the  despair  he  would  feel  at 
losing  the  arm  would  hurt  him  more  thim 
anything." 

"  If  you  like,"  said  the  senior  surgeon, 
giving  in.  "You're  right;  it  may  not 
make  much  difference,  and,  besides,  doing 
an  amputation  by  this  wretched  gas-light 
is  rather  a  troublesome  piece  of  work.  We 
can  do  it  to-Morrow,  if  it  seems  advisable." 

As  he  turned  away  Thora  went  up  and 
touched  him  on  the  arm.  "  What  do  yoa 
mean  by  its  not  making  much  difference!" 
she  asked. 

The  surgeon  looked  at  her  in  aquestioning 
manner,  and  she  went  on — "  I  am  Gaspaia 
Harache's  wife.  I  was — away — when  the 
accident  happened;  but  I  came  back  as 
soon  as  I  heard  of  it.    Tell  me,  is  he  so 
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much   hurt  that — ^that Why  is  it 

that  Bparing  his  arm  won't  make  much 
difference  1 " 

The  surgeon  looked  gravely  down  on 
the  girl's  pale,  agonised  face.  ''He  is 
hadly  hurt;  the  shock  has  injured  him 
more  than  the  mere  fractures.  His  arm  is 
so  much  damaged  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  mend  it,  therefore  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  it  off;  but  we  mean  to 
wait  till  to-morrow  to  see  if — if  it  can't  be 
avoided,  and  if  his  strength  will  stand  it" 
*'You  mean,"  she  took  him  up,  "that 
he  is  80  near  death  that  you  may  leave 
him  alone ) " 

He  hardly  caught  the  whispered  words, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  Thora  that  she  was 
speaking  loudly ;  she  almost  thought  that 
Gaspard  must  hear. 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  I  hope,"  answered 
the  doctor,  but  in  such  dubious  tones  that 
she  knew  she  had  guessed  his  meaning 
correctly. 
'*!  must  see  him,"  she  said. 
"  Will  you  be  quiet— not  excite  him  ?  " 
''Yes,  yes;  only  I  must  see  him  again. 
There  is  something  he  does  not   under- 
stand ;  I  can't  let  him  think  wrongly  now, 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  as  you 
say." 

"What  do  you  think f"  asked  the 
doctor,  turning  to  the  house-surgeon. 

"  I  think  it  is  his  best  chance ;  he  has 
evidently  been  fretting  for  her,  and  if 
anything  happened  and  she  had  not  seen 
him  it  would  be  a  never-ending  grief  to 
her." 

So  they  led  Thora  behind  the  screen. 
Gaspard's  face  was  deadly  pale,  and  he 
lay  in  that  attitude  of  helpless  quiet 
which  a  healthy  man  never  assumes.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  and  Thora  thought  at 
first  that  he  was  asleep,  but  as  she  came 
near  the  bed  the  white  lids  were  lifted, 
and  he  looked  up  with  a  troubled,  pain- 
contracted  gaze.  But  as  he  saw  her  it 
changed  to  one — not  of  gladness  so  much 
as  thankfulness. 

^' Thora,  my  wife!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
feeble  voice.      "You  have  come  back  to 
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me. 

''  Yes,  Gaspard,  I  have  come  hack  to  be 
your  wife  as  long  as  you  need  me." 

"  As  long  as  I  need  you  1  That  will  be 
as  long  as  I  live — and  I  must  live ;  I  frill 
not  let  myself  die,  because  you — ^need  me 
too.  Ch^rie,  do  you  not  know  that  our 
lives  are  bound  together — that  God,  who 
let  us  come  together,  will  not  let  us  part 
in  this  wilful  fashion  f   If  we  stand  outside 


the  pale  of  man's  approval,  you  and  I,  it  is 
the  more  essential  that  we  do  not  miss 
God's  as  well.  We  have  no  one  but  each 
other,  so  we  must  not  desert  each  other. 
Be  patient  with  me  when  I  am  tired  and 
irritable — I  know  that  you  have  too  often 
found  me  so.  Forgive  me  for  it,  and 
never  think  for  a  moment  that  it  means  a 
wish  on  my  part  to  have  the  bond  between 
us  loosened  or  removed." 

"I  did  not  understand,  Gaspard.  I 
thought — I  thought " 

"  Ah !  pauvre  petite,  believe  that  you 
did  not  think  right — believe  that  I  am 
loyal  to  you  in  my  inmost  soul." 

Tears  had  come  fast  to  Thora's  eyes 
while  he  was  speaking,  and  now  she  fell 
on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  and  sobbed  out  r 

"I  believe,  Gaspard,  and  I  know  that 
you  are  better  than  any  one  I  ever 
dreamed  of;  and  I  will  love  you,  and 
never  doubt  you  as  long  as  I  live. ' 

The  head  of  the  house-surgeon  peeped 
round  the  screen : 

"I  think  you  should  go  now,  Mrs. 
Harache;  you  mustn't  excite  your  hus- 
band." 

Thora  rose  meekly  and  w^nt  away, 
while  Gaspard  called  out,  as  clearly  as 
his  weakness  would  allow  : 

"  You  must  save  my  arm  and  my  life, 
too.     I  must  live  and  work  for  her." 

"It  will  be  a  difficult  business,  and 
you'll  suffer  a  lot,"  said  the  house-surgeon ; 
"  but  it's  worth  trying,  and  I'll  try." 

In  another  ward  Sophie  Meudon  was 
lying.  She  had  not  yet  regained  con- 
sciousness, and  the  doctors  would  not  yet 
predict  what  the  end  might  be  for  her ;  but 
in  their  minds  the  conclusion  was  fixed — 
life  saved,  but  reason  lost.  Eleanor  Mason 
had  telegraphed  to  her  friend's  father,  and 
in  two  days  he  and  Madame  Beyer  were 
by  the  girl's  bed,  trying  in  vain  to  get  a 
look  of  recognition  from  her  blan^,  rest- 
less eyes.  Monsieur  Meudon  was  broken 
down  at  the  sight;  bat  Madame  Beyer, 
though  she,  too,  was  shocked  and  saddened, 
had  not  loved  her  niece  so  well  as  to  be 
moved  beyond  self-control ;  and  when  the 
matron  asked  if  she  would  like  to  see  the 
poor  young  man  who  had  been  hurt  in 
the  accident,  she  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

So  she  was  led  to  where  G«spard  lay. 

"Gaspard  Harache  1"  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  recognised  him.  "So  he  is  here  i  Is 
this  mere  accident  ? " 

"  Hush  I "  said  a  voice  near  her.  "  Do 
not  speak  loud ;  it  disturbs  him." 
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It  WM  Thora  who  spoke.      She 
seated  by  her  husband's  bed.    Madame 
Beyer  tamed  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Is  this  a  noise  ? "  she  asked  herself. 
''She  is  not  dressed  like  the  others ;  or,  is 
it  the  girl  for  whose  sake  Oaspard  sacri* 
ficed  everything  1  How  beantifol  she  is, 
and  she  looks  good  also.  G-aspard  might 
have  thrown  away  his  f atore  for  a  worse 
object." 

"I  am  an  old  friend  of  Oaspard's/'  she 
said,  aload,  "  and  I  am  sorprised  to  see 
him  here." 

"(Jaspard,  do  yon  know  me  I"  she 
added,  going  nearer  to  him. 

**  Madame  Beyer  1  It  seems  strange  to 
see  yon,  and  yet  it  is  natural.  You  have 
come  to  see  your  nieca" 

"Yes;  poor  Sophie!  Bat  I  did  not 
think  I  should  see  you  also.  So  she  was 
talking  to  you  when  the  accident  happened. 
I  suppose  she  had  been  pleased  to  see  you 
again.  It  was  a  strange  chance  that  brought 
you  to  the  only  place  in  England  where 
Sophie  has  a  friend." 

*'  A  chance  I  Mais,  madame,  it  was 
Sophie  who  obtained  for  me  my  situation 
here.    It  was  no  chance." 

"Sophie  obtained  your  situation  for 
you ! "  repeated  Madame  Beyer,  first  in 
bewilderment,  then  with  a  conviction  that 
her  niece  had  been  following  out  some 
subtle  plan,  an  idea  which  made  her  nearly 
hate  Sophie,  as  she  thought  of  Madame 
Harache,  and  the  scalding  tears  of  hope- 
less repentance  she  had  shed,  not  knowing 
where  her  son  had  gone,  while  Sophie 
could  have  told  her  all.  Only  the  re- 
membrance that  Sophie  was  now  harmless 
for  good  or  evil  softened  her  in  some 
degree. 

"Gaspard,"    she    said,   ''your   mother 


does  not  know  where  you  are;  she  has 
mourned  for  you  as  lost"  . 

"  It  is  my  mother's  doing  that  I  e?er 
came  away,"  he  answered,  bitterly. 

"  True,  Gaspard ;  but  she  has  repented 
of  her  action.  For  months  past  her  moBt 
earnest  desire  has  been  to  welcome  yoa 
and  your  wife.  She  has  erred,  I  know.  I 
do  not.  justify  her.  But  if  she  atones,  will 
you  not  forgive  f " 

Gaspard's  heart  was  still  hot  against  his 
mother,  and  the  closer  union  that  had  now 
come  to  him  and  Thora  made  him  more 
hard  towards  any  who  had  helped  to  wrong 
her.  Yet  he  could  hardly  refose  foigire- 
ness  to  his  mother. 

"  Let  Thora  decide,"  he  said,  at  last 

And  Thora,  being  a  woman,  could  see 
the  case  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
mother's  wounded  pride,  and  said: 

*'  Gaspard,  forgive." 

So  Madame  Harache,  a  grey-haired 
woman,  aged  almost  beyond  her  son's 
recognition,  came  to  Hartlepool,  snd 
meekly — nay,  thankfully — ^received  Thon 
cui  her  daughter. 

There  is  an  old  church  at  Hartlepool, 
whose  grey  walls  have  withstood  the 
storms  and  the  subtle,  gnawing  mists  of 
six  centuries.  Worn  by  storm  and  time, 
it  still  holds  within  a  shrine  that  speab  of 
faith  in  things  unseen,  of  loyalty  to  a  God 
who  is  not  the  Gk>d  of  this  world.  There, 
when  many  weeks  had  past — when  the 
arm  Gaspard  had  feared  to  lose  was  sopnd 
and  strong  again,  and  when  Monsieur 
Meudon  had  carried  away  his  daughter  to 
one  of  those  retreats  we  keep  for  those 
bodies  who  have  outlived  their  sods- 
there  Gaspard  Harache  and  Thora  Sweyn- 
son  knelt ;  and  the  blessing  of  the  White 
Christ  confirmed  the  Troth  of  Odio, 
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WHAT    BECAME    OF    MR.    BLIND- 
WEED. 
Bt  b.  l.  fabjeon. 

Now,   then,    what    are    you  hanging 
about  here  for  t    You  want  Mr.  Thomas 
Blindweed)    Well,    what   do  you    want 
with  him  1    To  see  him  on  a  little  bit 
of    basiness.       Oh  1       Is    it    anything 
worriting  %      Because    I've    had    enough 
worry  to  last  me  a  pritty  long  time,  and  if 
you're  going  to  add  to  it,  the  sooner  you 
cut  your  stick  the  better  I  shall  like  it. 
Ton  ain't  come  to  worry  me.    You  only 
want  to  hear  the  true  story  of  the  inquest 
— Mr.  Blindweed's  inquest,  it's  got  to  be 
called — and  anything  else  IVe  a  mind  to 
tell  you.     You  mean  by  that»  I  suppose, 
that   you  want  to  know  all  about  mel 
You're  modest,  you  are !    Why,  Fve  never 
set  eyes  on  you  till  this  minute.    What 
are   you,  if  I  may  make  so  bold)      A 
descriptive  writer.     What,  for  shop  win- 
dows 1     No  1    What  for,   then  f     News- 
papers   and    magazines,    eh)     Ah,   you 
want  to  put  me  into  print.     Well,  I've  no 
objection,  so  long  as  I'm  paid  for  it.     And 
if  I  am  put  into  print,  and  if  my  beautiful 
wife  happens  to  read  what  I  tell  you,  it 
may  do  her  a  power   of   good.     You're 
-willing  to  pay  me !    How  much  ?    Accord- 
ing to  what  I  tell  you.    My  time's  precious 
— snppose  we    say  so   much    a   minute. 
What  do  you  offer  f    A  penny  a  minute. 
Won't    do.      Tuppence.      That's    better. 
Xiet's  make  a  calculation.     Sixty  minutes 


to  the  hour — a  hundred  and  twenty  pence 
— ten  bob.  To  patter  away  at  that  rate 
ten  hours  a  day — ten  tens — five  pound 
nought.  Bat  on  second  thoughts,  it'd  be 
wearing  to  the  tongue— mightn't  be  able 
to  keep  up  the  steam.  I'll  strike  a  bargain. 
Thrippence  a  minute  I'll  take,  and  no  less. 
I  reckon  six  minutes  gone  already.  You 
don't  mind)  Well,  that's  handsome  of 
you.  It's  just  twelve  o'clock,  and  I'll  take 
ten  bob  on  account  Thank  you.  Easy  to 
know  a  gentleman  when  you  see  one. 

You  don't  object  to  a  bit  of  personal 
history,  I  hope,  because  it's  necessary  in 
what  I'm  goiug  to  tell  you.  My  beautiful 
wife  is  out,  and  won't  interrupt  us.  When 
she's  out  there's  peace  in  the  house ;  when 
she'r  in,  there  ain't.  But  she's  beginning 
to  discover  that  I'm  master  here,,  as  a  man 
and  a  husband  ought  to  be.  I  give  her  a 
scare  lately  it'll  take  her  some  time  to  re- 
cover from.    You'll  hear  about  that 

I  must  commence  a  little  way  back. 
Three  years  ago,  my  wife  —  Molly's  her 
name  —  was  a  rare  handsome  piece  of 
goods,  and,  to  do  her  justice,  she  was  aware 
of  it  She's  showing  signs  of  wear  and  tear 
now ;  and  she  ain't  half  the  figger  she  was. 
I'm  continually  cautioning  her  about  it, 
and  I  think  she'll  take  heed  of  what  I  say, 
because  if  there's  one  thing  more  thim 
another  she's  vain  of,  it's  her  good  looks. 

"Molly,  my  dear,"  I  says  to  her,  "your 
face  is  falliog  in,  your  nose  is  turning  red, 
your  mouth  is  losing  its  pritty  curves,  your 
eyes  ain't  got  half  the  shine  in  'em  they 
used  to  have,  and  your  figger,  Molly — ^not 
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to  put  too  fine  a  point  npon  it  —  yonr 
figger'a  gttting  scrimpy.  If  yoa  don't  bring 
that  temper  of  yoam  more  nnder  control, 
in  a  year  or  two  yoa'ii  be  no  better  than  a 
bae  of  bonea." 

It's  temper,  gav'nor,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  that  altera  a  woman's  looks.  If 
they  could  be  got  to  understand  that,  they 
wouldn't  be  so  vinegary.  Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  when  Molly  was  single  she  was  a 
perfect  beauty,  and  lots  of  chaps  was  wild 
after  her,  me  among  the  rest.  I  don't 
deny  it.  I  was  mad  in  love  with  her 
pritty  face  and  shining  eyes,  and  her 
pleasant  mouth  that  I  thought  butter 
wouldn't  melt  in.  But  it  will,  guv' — I've 
found  that  out  long  asa  In  the  days  I'm 
speaking  of,  she  wouldn't  look  at  me — 
turned  up  her  nose  whenever  I  spoke  to 
her. 

'*I  ain't  good  enough  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose,'* says  I  to  her. 

"  Not  by  a  long  way,"  says  she  to  me. 

Why  wasn't  It  Because  I  was  a 
working  carpenter,  making  about  twenty- 
five  bob  a  w^ek.  That  was  as  much  as 
D'ck  Pdwson  was  making;  but  then  she 
was  sweet  on  him,  and  wasn't  on  me, 
which  made  all  the  difference,  and  didn't 
show  her  sense.  A.  slim  kind  of  chap, 
Dick  PdWSon  ;  curly  hair,  little  feet,  a  face 
like  a  wax  dummy,  could  dance  in  the 
latest  fashion — ah  1  that  was  a  powerful 
bait  for  Molly.  As  they  went  round  and 
round  in  the  Dancing  Academy — where 
I  used  to  go  sometimes  to  keep  my 
eye  on  her — he  looked  like  a  dying  duck 
in  thunder.  He  was  a  shop-walker  in  a 
haberdasher's  shop.  A  regular  lady's  maa 
Not  a  bit  of  stamina  in  him.  I  could 
throw  three  of  him  in  the  air,  and  play 
ball  with  them.  I  told  him  so  once,  and 
offered  t<5  fight  him  with  one  hand,  but 
he  sniggered,  and  refused,  and  says  I  to 
Molly : 

"  Call  the  likes  of  him  a  man  !  Why, 
he  ain't  got  a  backbone  1 " 

But  that  didn't  set  her  against  him. 
The  more  I  run  him  down,  the  better  she 
thouf^ht  him.    It's  the  way  of  women,  guv'. 

•*  You  won't  have  me  1 "  says  I. 

"  No,"  says  Molly,  "  I  won't  have  you ; 
and  I  won't  have  any  man  unless  he  can 
keep  me  like  a  lady." 

"  Can  Dick  Pawson  do  that  %  "  I  asks. 

"  When  he  gits  a  shop  of  his  own,  he 
can,"  she  answers. 

One  great  thine  against  me  was  that  I 
couldn't  danca  If  I  tried  a  polka»  I  was  sure 
to  fall  on  my  nose,  and  bring  my  partner 


to  grief.  Now  Molly  was  dancing  mad; 
she'd  loll  and  languish  in  Dick  Pawson's 
arms,  and  go  round  and  round  the  Academy 
— admission  tuppenee  ;  ladies  free;  cloak- 
room a  penny ;  fight  refreshments  on  the 
premises  at  moderate  prices — for  an  hoar 
and  more ;  and  when  the  music  stopped, 
and  she  was  obliged  to,  you  thought  she 
could  never  git  back  her  breath  it  come 
that  short.  But  what  did  that  matter  to 
Molly  t  Breath  or  no  breath,  round  and 
round  she'd  go,  casting  her  eyes  up  at  the 
ceiling  with  a  look  that  couldn't  have  been 
more  egstatic  if  she'd  been  floating  among 
angela  And  Dick  Pawson  'd  come  up  to 
me,  simpering  and  sniggering,  and  say : 

"  What  a  pity  you  can't  dance,  Mr. 
Blind  weed ! " 

Well,  Molly  kept  flirting  away  with  this 
one  and  that  one,  but  most  of  all  with 
Dick  Pawson,.  and  never  with  me,  till  some- 
thing occurred  that  astonished  me  as  moch 
as  it  astonished  her  and  everybody  else. 
I  gits  a  letter  one  day  from  a  lawyer  chap, 
and  on  the  envelope  I'm  called,  "  ThomaB 
Blind  weed,  E^qerwira"  Now,  that  was 
unusual ;  so  was  the  letter.  I  was  to  call 
on  the  lawyer  chap  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
hear  something  to  my  advantage.  I  went, 
you  may  take  your  oath  on  it,  and  I  did 
hear  something  to  my  advantage  There 
was  a  brother  of  mine  that  I'd  lost  s^ht  of 
for  I  don't  know  how  many  years.  Went 
to  America.  Made  money  there,  and  was 
buried  without  leaving  a  will  behind  him. 
As  he  was  a  single  man  and  I  was  his  only 
relation,  his  money  was  mine.  All  I  had 
to  do  was  to  prove  that  I  was  Thomas 
Blind  weed,  Esqerwire,  brother  to  Nicholas 
Blindweed,  Esqerwire,  who  lived  and  died 
in  America.     Says  the  lawyer  chap  : 

''  It's  all  right,  Mr.  Blindweed.  Leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands,  and  TU  make 
things  snug  for  you." 

He  did,  and  made  things  snag  for  him- 
self by  handing  me  a  bill  of  costs.  It  made 
me  stare,  but  it  was  no  use  fighting  against 
it  I  got  what  was  left.  It  wasn't  to  be 
sneezea  at.  A  matter  of  fifteen  handred 
pounds. 

I  bought  myself  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
from  top  to  toe,  and  I  walked  ap^  and 
down  in  front  of  Molly's  house,  with  a 
flower  in  my  coat,  lavender-coloored  kid- 
gloves  on  my  hands^  and  a  shiny  bell- 
topper  on  my  head.  And,  what  was  more, 
I  smoked  a  cigar  instead  of  a  pipe.  From 
choice  ?  No ;  I  knew  what  I  was  aboat 
Molly  wanted  to  marry  a  man  that  would 
make  a  lady  of  her. 
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Now,  thought  I,  what  shall  I  do  with 
my  money )  Start  a  bosiness,  and  lose  it 
in  twelve  months  9  Set  up  a  carriage,  and 
spend  it  in  six  1  Or  go  to  the  races, 
and  drop  it  in  a  week?  "Do  a 
sensible  thing,  Tom,"  says  I  to  myself. 
"  Inwest  it^  and  make  it  bring  you  in  so 
much  a  week  for  the  rest  of  your  natural 
life.  Then  there'll  be  no  occasion  for  you 
to  work  any  more."  I  don't  mind  telling 
you,  guVnor,  I  ain't  fond  of  work ;  I  like 
to  smoke  my  pipe  without  being  ordered 
about.  »So,  after  considering  how  to  in- 
west,  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  house- 
property  was  the  very  identical.  I  bought 
a  terrace  of  four  houses  down  Mile  End 
way,  and  after  deducting  for  taxes  and 
repairs,  and  making  allowances  for  the 
time  that  some  of  'em  'd  be  empty,  I 
reckoned  that  I  could  safely  depend  on  an 
income  of  thirty-two  bob  a-week.  Indepen- 
dent of  what  my  terrace  cost  me  I  had  a 
matter  of  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  to  play 
with,  and  work  my  point  —  which  was 
Molly. 

Of  course  the  news  flew  about.  It 
wasn't  fifteen  hundred  pounds  I  was  worth, 
it  was  fifteen  thousand.  It  wasn't  a  terrace 
of  four  houses  I'd  bought,  it  was  houses  all 
over  London  that  I  was  master  of.  The 
next  time  I  meets  Molly  it  was  in  every- 
body's mouth,  and  she  looks  at  me,  and  I 
looks  at  her,  and  I  lifts  my  shiny  bell- 
topper  in  a  fashionable  way,  and  bows  to 
her,  and  then  I  passes  on.  I'd  practised 
that  hat  and  bow  business  before  the 
looking-glass  for  hours  and  hours  till  I  was 
perfect.  She  meets  me  again  the  next  day, 
does  Molly,  and  this  time  she  stops  and 
says : 

^*  I  hope  you're  not  gitting  proud,  Mr. 
Blindweed." 

And  she  offers  me  her  hand,  and  lets 
me  hold  it  as  long  as  I  like,  and  smiles  as 
sweet  as  honey  straight  in  my  face,  and  I 
says : 

"  Proud,  Miss  Molly,  and  to  you  I  Not 
me,  miss  1  Though  things  have  changed, 
and  I'm  no  longer  obliged  to  work  for  a 
living." 

"I'm  so  glad,  Mr.  Blindweed,"  says 
Molly,  sweeter  than  ever.  "  But  you  used 
to  cfldl  me  Molly." 

''  I  didn't  know,"  says  I, "  that  it  mightn't 
be  considered  a  liberty." 

''  A  liberty,  Mr.  Blindweed  I "  says  she. 
**  Oh,  na  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you'll 
call  me  Molly,  as  you  used  to  do." 

*'  Well,  then,  Molly/'  says  I,  '*  how  are 
you  1 " 


"  I'm  quite  well,  Mr.  Blindweed,"  says 
she,  casting  down  her  eyes ;  **  and  how  are 
you  ? " 

''  I'm  blooming,"  says  L 

And  there  we  stands,  Molly  and  me, 
her  hand  in  mine,  and  her  eyes  looking  up 
and  down,  and  her  boozim  swelling  and 
palpitating  to  th^t  degree  that  it  looked  for 
all  the  world  as  if  it  was  being  worked  by 
steam-power.  I  was  gone,  sir,  dead  gone  I 
She  was  a  beauty,  and  no  mistaka  There 
wasn'c  a  woman  within  a  mile  of  us  that 
could  hold  a  candle  to  her. 

<«Will  you  take  my  arm,  Molly)" 
says  I. 

"Yes,  Mr.  BUnflveed/'sajTS  she,  "if  you 
please." 

Oh,  bow  meek  and  sweet  she  was  1 

<'  If  I'm  to  call  you  Molly,"  says  I,  *'  you 
mustn't  call  me  Mr.  Blindweed." 

«  What  must  I  call  you  1 "  says  she. 

**  Call  me  Thomas,"  says  I. 

Then  she  says,  '*  Thomas  1 "  so  soft  that 
I  bad  to  put  my  head  down  to  hear  it, 
quite  close  to  her  mouth,  and  her  breath 
was  as  sweet  as  voilets.  I'd  never  been  so 
close  to  her  mouth  before,  and  it  set  my 
heart  beating  like  one  o'clock. 

Well,  sir,  we  walked  up  and  down  the 
street,  arm-in-arm,  for  an  hour,  and  people 
stared  at  u&  And  who  should  we  meet 
but  Dick  Pawson?  He  comes  up  and 
says  : 

'<  Good  morning,  Molly." 

But  Molly  tosses  up  her  head  at  him, 
and  says,  as  cold  as  ice  :  "  Good  morning, 
sir." 

"Sir,"  he  cries,  quite  flabbergasted. 
"  Oh,  MoUy  1 " 

"Don't  take  liberties  with  my  name," 
says  Molly,  "  and  I'll  trouble  you  to  keep 
your  distance,  and  to  speak  when  you're 
spoke  ta" 

A. way  goes  Dick  Pawson,  with  a  flea  in 
his  ear. 

"  I  could  never  abear  him,"  says  Molly. 

"  Couldn't  you,  Molly )  "  I  says,  think- 
ing what  a  fool  I'd  been  ever  to  think 
different 

"Never,"  says  Molly.  "Why,  he's  as 
thin  as  a  shaving  1 "  Presently  she  says  to 
me,  "  Thomas,"  she  says. 

"  Yes,  Molly,"  says  I  to  her. 

"  It's  such  a  long  time  since  I've  been 
to  a  theaytre  1 " 

"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  one  !  "  says  I. 

"  I  would,"  says  she. 

"  With  me,  Molly  1 "  says  L 

**  I  shouldn't  enjoy  it  with  nobody  else," 
says  she. 
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"  If  it's  qoite  agreeable,"  sajs  I,  ''  will 
yon  go  to-nigbt  t  " 

"  Oh,  Thomas  1 "  says  she. 

I  didn't  take  her  to  see  a  tragedy,  but 
something  as  wonld  make  us  laDgh ;  and  I 
didn't  take  her  to  the  pit,  but  the  boxes. 
And  there  we  set  so  close  together  that  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  in  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
She  looked  beantiful,  I'll  say  that  of  her. 
She  was  the  prittiest  giil  in  the  whole 
tiieaytre,  and  she  langhed  somnch  that  she 
had  to  ketch  hold  of  me  to  keep  from 
tnmbliDK  off  her  seat,  and  the  more  she 
canght  hold  of  me  the  more  I  liked  it. 
There  was  a  dark  scene  in  the  play  that  I 
wished  had  lasted  three  times  as  long. 
When  we  come  ont  of  the  theaytre,  as 
happy  as  a  pair  of  birds  in  spring,  I  says : 

*' Molly,  what  do  yon  say  to  a  bit  of 
(Wpper ! " 

"  If  yon  please,  Thomas,"  says  she. 

We  went  to  a  restaurong,  and  had 
lamb  chops,  fried  potatoes,  and  port  wine, 
and  before  we'd  finished  snpper  she  was 
calling  me  Tom.  When  we  come  out  of 
the  reetaurong  I  says : 

"  Shall  we  walk  or  ride  t  It's  a  fine 
night" 

She  looks  up  and  says:  ''How  bright 
the  stars  are,  Tom  1 " 

And  I  says,  pressing  her  arm  close : 
"Yes,  they  are,  Molly." 

And  she  sajs,  cuddling  up  to  me : 
"We'll  walk,  Tom." 

So  we  walked,  and  before  we'd  gone 
half-a-mile,  I  asked  her  plump  whether 
she'd  have  me,  and  she  said  she  would. 
We  had  a  lot  of  kisses  in  a  quiet  street ; 
there  was  a  policeman  a  long  way  ofi^,  but 
he  didn't  take  particular  notice  of  us, 
egscept,  I  dare  say,  to  wish  that  he  was  in 
my  place ;  and  I  says  : 

"  Molly,  I've  loved  you  long." 

"  Tom,  dear,"  she  says,  "  I've  loved  you 
ever  since  I  first  set  eyes  on  you." 

*•  You  didn't  show  it,  MolJy,"  says  I. 

''  I  didn't  want  to  look  bold,  Tom,"  she 
says. 

And  I  was  spoons  enough  to  believe 
it!  In  a  month  from  that  time  we  was 
married.  A  slap-up  wedding,  with  a  coach 
and  two  horses,  driver  with  white  bowp, 
Molly's  family  smart  and  spruce,  Molly 
herself  a  picture,  and  a  regular  spread 
afterwards  at  the  Eoyal  George.  Every- 
thing passed  o£f  splendidly,  and  then  we 
took  a  tour  to  Gravesend,  and  spent  our 
honeymoon  there.  "  I've  got  a  prize,"  thinks 
I  to  myself,  acd  it  really  seemed  so,  guv'nor. 
Molly  was  as  good  as  gold,  and  when  we 


come  back  there  was  these  two  rooms 
ready  furnished  for  us.  Molly  didn't  say 
anything  at  first,  but  I  saw  she  was  a  little 
put  out ;  she  let  a  week  go  by,  and  then 
she  says : 

"  Tom,"  she  says,  "  we  oughtn't  to  live 
in  rooms ;  we  ought  to  have  a  nice  house 
of  our  owa" 

"Booms  are  good  enough  for  me, 
Molly,"  says  I,  "  and  what's  good  enough 
for  me  ought  to  be  good  enough  for  yoa" 

"  Why,  of  course  it  is,  Tom,"  says  she, 
"  but  think  of  the  neighbours." 

"  Why  should  I  think  of  'em  1 "  says  I. 

"They're  begicning  to  talk  already," 
says  sha 

"  Are  they  1 "  says  I.     "  What  abont  1 " 

"  About  us  living  here,"  says  she. 

"  What's  that  to  them  1 "  says  I.  "  Tell 
'em  to  mind  their  own  business." 

"But,  Tom,"  says  Molly,  coaxing Uka 

"  Well,  Molly,"  says  I. 

"When  we're  so  rich,"  says  MolJy, 
"  that  we  can  afford  to  live  in  s^le,  what 
reason  is  there  why  we  shouldn't  f " 

"How  rich  do  you  think  we  arel" 
says  I. 

"You've  got  hunderds  of  house?, 
haven't  you  1 "  says  she. 

"  Not  by  a  long  w'ay,"  says  I  "  Only 
four — little  'uns.' 

"  Only  four  little  'una ! "  she  criea 

"  That's  all,"  I  answers. 

"  But  you  could  buy  more  if  you  liked," 
says  she. 

"  No,  I  couldn't,"^says  I,  "  unless  they'd 
sell  'em  to  me  at  about  a  bob  a  time.  I 
inwested  all  my  fortune  in  them  fonr 
houses,  and  a  very  tidy  fortune  it  i&" 

"  Yes,  Tom,"  says  she,  "  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  at  least" 

"Oh,  no,"  says  I,  "not  quite  fifteen 
hunderd,  and  they  bring  me  in  thirty-two 
bob  a  week." 

She  was  regularly  took  aback  at  this, 
and  a  matter  of  three  or  four  dayspused 
before  she  spoke  of  it  agaia   Then  she  says: 

"  If  we've  only  thirty-two  shillings  a 
week  to  live  on,  Tom " 

"  Which,"  says  I,  "  is  all  we  have  got."^ 

"  Then  you  ought  to  go  to  work,  Tom, 
says*she. 


go  running  your  head  against  brick  wa^ 
you'll  come  oflF  second  best  if  you  do.    We 
can  be  happy  and  comfortable  if  yon  dont 
act  contrairy ;  if  you  do  act  contraiiyt  ^^ 
shall  be  the  other^thing.'* 
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Then,  guy'nor,  she  begins  to  cry  and 
stonn,  and  says  that  I  deceived  her. 

"  How's  that,  Molly  1 "  says  L 

"Didn't  you  make  me  believe,"  says 
she,  "  before  yon  married  me  that  you  had 
fifteen  thousand  pounds  and  hunderds  of 
houses  ? " 

''  No,  I  didn't/'  says  I.  ''  I  never  said  a 
word  about  it,  and  you  never  asked  me." 

"But  it  was  in  everybody's  mouth," 
says  she. 

"  That  ain't  my  business,"  says  I.  "  If 
people  will  talk,  they  must  talk.  I  advise 
you  again^  Molly,  don't  you  go  and  act 
contraiiy.  We've  got  along  all  right  up  to 
now,  and  we  can  keep  along  all  right  if 
you've  a  mind  to." 

But  she  hadn't  got  a  mind  to.  From 
that  minute  she  begun  to  change,  and 
instead  of  making  things  pleasant  and 
comfortable,  she  nagged  and  nagged  to 
that  degree  that  she  almost  drove  me  wild. 
I  tried  to  bring  her  to  reason,  but  it  wasn't 
a  bit  of  good.  She  kept  on  crying  that  I'd 
deceived  her,  and  that  I  ought  to  go  to 
work,  so  that  she  might  have  silk  dresses 
and  plush  hats  and  thing?,  and  she  turned 
the  place  into  a  perfect  bear  garden.  And 
one  night,  when  I'd  kept  out  a  bit  for 
peace  and  quietness,  I  opened  the  door  of 
our  setting-room,  and  there  was  Dick 
Pawson  in  my  chair,  smoking  my  pipe, 
and  drinking  out  of  my  glass.  I  remem- 
bered then  that  I'd  told  Molly  that  I 
shouldn't  be  home  till  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock,  and  that  was  why  Dick  Pawson  was 
making  himself  so  comfortable ;  he  didn't 
egspect  me.  It  cut  me  a  bit,  I'll  say  that, 
guv'nor,  to  see  Molly  looking  as  bright  and 
pleasant  as  she  used  to  do  when  she  was 
fishing  for  me. 

<'Dick  Pawson,"  says  I,  very  stem, 
^'  what  brings  you  here  \  " 

"I  invited  him,"  cries  Molly,  defiant 
like. 

"Oh,  did  you  I"  says  I.  "But  it 
happens  that  I'm  master  in  this  place, 
and  nobody  comes  here  unless  I  ask  'em." 

"  I'll  have  anybody  here  I  like  to  have," 
says  Molly. 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  says  L  "  I'll 
settle  with  you  presently,  MoUy.  Firsts 
I've  got  to  settle  with  Dick  Pawsoa  Stand 
up,  mata" 

He  was  very  white;  and  when  I 
pulled  him  on  his  feet  he  was  shaking 
like  a  jelly. 

"Now,  look  here,  Dick,"  says  L  "I 
ain't  going  to  ask  you  questions,  I'm  only 
going  to  give  you  a  bit  of  a  warning.   This 


is  the  first  time  I've  caught  you  in  my 
house ;  if  I  ketch  you  here  again,  you  shall 
remember  it.  And  so  that  you  may  keep 
it  in  mind,  take  this  " — ^I  gave  him  one  in 
the  eye — ''and  this  " — I  gave  him  one  in 
the  mouth — "  and  this  " — I  gave  him  one 
on  the  nose — "  and  now,  hook  it ! " 

He  didn't  want  telling  twice;  he  was 
off  like  a  shot.  Then  Molly  and  me  had 
a  scene — ^the  hottest  one  yet  She  stamped 
and  screamed,  and  threw  things  about,  and 
wound  up  by  throwing  herself  on  the  floor 
and  pretending  to  faint.  She  soon  come 
to,  though,  when  I  doused  her  with  a  jug 
of  cold  water. 

She  didn't  speak  to  me  for  a  week 
after  that,  and  I  didn't  speak  to  her.  We 
had  to  have  our  meals  together,  and  had  to 
sleep  together,  but  otherwise  we  might 
have  been  strangers.  She  served  me  out 
finely,  I  can  tell  you.  She  ain't  at  all  a  bad 
cook,  ain't  Molly,  but  she  took  a  pleasure 
now  in  spoiling  everything  she  put  on  the 
table.  I  like  my  steak  underdone;  she 
burnt  it  to  a  cinder.  I  like  my  chops  well 
done ;  she  hardly  warmed  'em.  I  like  my 
eggs  boiled  three  minutes  and  a  half;  she 
boiled  'em  ten.  And  when  we  had 
potatoes  they  were  like  bullets.  After  a 
bit  we  spoke  again,  of  course ;  but  it  was 
nothing  but  sulk,  sulk,  sulk,  and  cry,  cry, 
cry,  from  morning  to  night.  At  last  I 
thought  it  might  do  Molly  good  if  I  gave 
her  a  taste  of  single  blessedness. 

"  Molly,"  says  I,  "  you  ain't  the  woman 
I  took  you  for." 

"And  you're  not  the  man,"  says  she, 
firing  up,  "I  took  you  for." 

"Sorry  for  it,"  says  I,  "but  I'm  the 
same  as  I  ever  wacp— and  ever  shall  be, 
Molly;  bear  that  in  mind.  I'm  free  to 
confess  you're  wearing  me  out,  and  I'm 
going  away  a  bit  for  a  rest." 

"Good  riddance  to  bad  rubbish,"  says 
she. 

I  packed  up  a  little  bag  of  clothes,  and 
after  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  got  up, 
all  ready  to  go. 

"I'm  off,  Molly,"  says  L 

"  Won't  you  take  me  with  you  % "  says 
she. 

"I  won't  take  you  anywhere  with  me," 
says  I,  "  till  you  give  up  being  oontrairy." 

"  Where  are  you  going,"  says  she,  "  and 
how  long  will  you  be  gone ) " 

"I  ain't  made  up  my  mind,"  says  L 
"  I  shall  go  somewhere  into  the  country  for 
peace  and  quietness,  and  I  shall  be  gone 
just  as  long  as  I  please.  You  shall  have 
fifteen  bob  a  week  to  live  on  while  I'm 
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away,  and  when  I  come  back  I  hope  to 
find  you  another  woman." 

I  waited  A  minnte  or  two,  to  see 
whetTipr  she'd  say  anything  kind,  and 
whether  she'd  offer  to  Kiss  me;  bnt  she 
didn't  speak  or  move,  so  I  jost  sa^s  :  "  Ta- 
ta, Molly,"  and  off  I  went 

I  didn't  go  fur  away,  bat  I  went 
where  I  wasn't  known,  and  found  a  farm- 
house where  they  bad  cocks  and  hens, 
and  pigs,  and  three  cows,  and  a  horse  and 
cart,  and  where  they  lodged  and  boarded 
me  for  ten  bob  a  week.  It  was  so  quiet 
tliore,  and  so  pleasant  \?ith  the  animals 
and  children,  that  I  regularly  enjoyed 
myself.  Why  I  give  a  name  that  wasn't 
my  own  I  can't  tell  you ;  I  think  it  must 
have  been  because  I  didn't  want  Molly  to 
come  alter  me.  Before  I  left  London 
I  got  an  agent  to  collect  my  rents,  and 
w  rote  on  a  paper  that  he  was  to  give  Molly 
fifteen  bob  a  week,  and  no  more,  and  was 
to  put  the  rest  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  in  my  name.  I  put  in  a  pound 
myself  before  I  went  away,  and  gave  'em 
my  signature,  so  that  no  one  could  take 
it  out  but  me. 

Well,  guv'nor,  I  did  enjoy  myself  at 
that  farmhouse,  and  I  stopped  there  six 
months,  and  let  my  beard  grow.  I  had 
always  shaved  clean,  and  when  I  looked 
at  myself  in  the  glass  and  saw  my  face 
covered  with  hair,  I  give  you  my  word  I 
didn't  know  it  was  ma  I  was  another  man, 
and  what  with  taking  another  name,  I 
almost  felt  as  if  I  wasn'c  Thomas  Blind- 
weed  at  all  '*  Molly  won't  know  me  when 
I  git  back,"  thinks  I.  ''  What  a  game  it'd 
be  to  pass  myself  off  for  another  feller  1 " 

Why  did  I  keep  away  so  long  1  Well,  to 
give  her  a  regular  dosa  I  thought  of  her 
a  good  deal,  and  looked  at  her  picture 
that  I'd  brought  away  with  me,  and  I  did 
feel  a  bit  soft  sometimea  I'd  no  fear  of 
Molly  doing  what  wasn't  right ;  she'd  be 
as  good  as  gold  if  it  wasn't  for  her  temper. 
In  the  six  months  I  was  away  I  got  regu- 
larly fond  of  a  country  life,  and  I  thought 
how  pleasant  it'd  be  for  me  and  Molly  to 
live  there,  with  fowls,  and  pigs,  and  cows, 
and  a  horse  and  cart.  I  don't  despair  yet 
of  bringing  her  to  my  way  of  thinking. 

Well,  euv'nor^  when  the  six  months 
was  up  I  thought  I'd  go  home  and  have 
a  look  at  my  wife,  so  I  packed  up  my 
duds,  and  off  I  set.  I  mustn't  forget  to 
teU  ^ou  that  there'd  been  a  big  r^olway 
accident  two  days  before  I  started. 

I  took  a  last  look  at  myself  in  the 
glass.      My   own   mother    wouldn't  have 


known  me.     <' Molly  will  be  snrprifiedl" 
thinks  L 

I  was  glad  to  git  back,  and  as  I  got 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Molly  I  got  fonder 
and  fonder  of  her.  Well,  when  I  was  in 
this  neighbourhood  I  saw  a  lot  of  people  I 
knew,  but  not  one  of  'em  knew  me,  I  was 
that  changed.  I  passed  the  Eoyal  George, 
where  we  had  our  wedding-party,  and  there 
was  a  little  crowd  outside. 

"  What's  up,  mate ) "  says  I  to  a  man, 
disguising  my  voice,  speaking  husky  lika 

"An  inquest,"  says  he. 

"  Whose  inquest  1 "  says  I. 

"  Tom  Blindweed's,"  says  ha     ' 

"Oh,"  says  I,  "Tom  Blindweed's.  Is 
he  dead,  then  f " 

"  Killed  in  the  railway  accident,"  says 
he. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  says  I. 

"  So  am  I,"  says  he.  '*  Tom  wasn't  a 
bad  sort" 

I  thought  Pd  go  in  and  attend  my  own 
inquest,  and  see  how  it  was  gitting  on.  It 
ain't  often  a  man  gets  a  chance  like  that, 
and  it  tickled  me  rather.     So  in  I  went 

It  was  all  right  There  was  the 
coroner,  there  was  the  jury,  there  was  the 
witnesses,  and,  among  the  witnesses,  Molly 
and  Dick  Pawson.  According  to  what 
they  said,  and  what  everybody  else  said,  I 
was  dead  and  no  mistaka  £ight  men  had 
been  killed  in  the  railway  accident—me 
among  'em.  My  face  had  been  cut  abont; 
but  there  was  my  height,  there  was  my 
build  ;  and,  what  was  really  curious,  there 
was  my  finger  and  toe.  If  you'll  look  at 
the  little  finger  of  my  right  hand  yon'll 
see  the  leavings  of  an  old  cut  on  the 
knuckle,  that  gives  the  finger  a  peculiar 
shape.  I  can't  hold  it  straight  Similarly) 
the  big  toe  of  my  left  foot  is  bent  right 
under,  just  as  though  it  was  cut  in  half. 
The  man  that  was  found,  and  that  nobody 
came  forward  to  own  but  Molly,  had  jast 
those  marks  on  the  same  finger  and  toe;  and 
that,  and  my  long  absence,  and  my  height, 
and  my  build,  settled  the  whole  matter.  I 
heard  my  wife's  evidence — I  was  dead.  I 
heard  Dick  Pawson's  evidence — ^I  was  dead. 
The  verdict  clinched  it  I  listened,  and  didn't 
say  a  word. 

I  went  out — rather  dazed  I  must  confess 
— not  quite  knowing  now  whether  I'd  any 
right  to  be  aliva  I'd  take  time  to  think 
over  it,  I  thought  A  week  or  two,  more 
or  less,  didn't  matter  much  to  a  dead  man. 
Eight  opposite  my  two  rooms  there  was  a 
room  to  let,  and  from  the  window  of  that 
room  I  could  see  everything  that  passed  m 
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the  home  that  had  been  mine  when  I  was 
alive.  I  took  the  room,  and  sat  the  best  part 
of  the  day  at  the  winder.  My  wife  went  in 
and  out  People  talked  to  her,  and  con- 
soled her.  I  ain't  going  to  do  her  an 
injustice.  She  didn't  look  overjoyed. 
"  Under  the  circumstances,  Molly,"  thought 
I,  *'  you're  behaving  becoming,  and  I  must 
say  you  make  a  good-looking  widder." 

'I  suppose  it  was  half-past  nine  at  night 
when  I  saw  a  man  go  to  Molly's  rooms — 
Dick  Pawson.  Then  an  idea  came  into 
my  head.  I  thought  it  out,  and  waited. 
Ten  o'clock.  Dick  Pawson  didn't  come  out. 
Half-past  ten.  Dick  Pawson  was  still  with 
Molly.  I  went  into  the  street,  crossed  the 
road,  and  let  myself  into  the  house  with 
my  old  latch-key  that  I'd  always  kept 
about  mu.  Our  two  rooms  both  opened 
on  to  the  passage.  The  first  room  was  our 
living-room,  the  second  our  bedroom.  I 
stepped  very  softly,  and  tried  the  handle 
of  the  bedroom.  It  turned ;  the  door  was 
unlocked.     I  went  in. 

Between  that  room  and  our  living-room 
was  a  door,  and  I  listened  at  it.  Dick  Paw- 
son and  my  wife  was  talking.  There  was  no 
light  in  the  passage,  there  was  no  light  in 
the  bedroom;  but  there  was  a  light  in 
the  setting-room.  I  peeped  through.  There 
was  Dick  Pawson,  setting  where  I'd  seen 
him  last — in  my  chair,  smoking  my  pipe, 
and  drinking  out  of  my  glass.  He  was  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  Molly  on  the  other. 
All  correct  and  proper. 

It  made  my  blood  boil  to  see  Dick 
Pawson,  setting  there  so  comfortable.  It 
wasn't  that  he  looked  delighted ;  his  face 
was  serious  enough ;  but  it  was  that  he 
looked  so  comfortable,  and  seemed  so  very 
much  at  home. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Dick  Pawson,"  thinks  I. 

Then  I  fixes  my  eyes  on  Molly,  and  I 
was  glad  to  see  that  she  was  downcast  and 
sad,  and  that  she  often  wiped  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  I  got  a  little  calmer. 
It  did  me  a  power  of  good  every  time  she 
wiped  her  eyes — not  sham  tears,  real  'uns. 

•'  She's  sorry  I'm  dead,"  thinks  L 

Knowing  the  room  so  well,  I  knew 
where  everything  was.  I  felt  about  for 
the  bellers,  and  found  'em.  I  felt  about 
for  the  matches,  and  found  'em. 

'•Now  we'll  have  a  game,"  thinks  I; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep 
myself  from  laughing  out  loud. 

Their  backs  was  partly  turned  to  the 
door  between  the  rooms.  Molly's  face  was 
hid  in  her  handkerchief;  Dick  Pawson's 
face  was  hid  in  the  glass  of  liquor.     Very 


softly  I  opened  the  door,  slid  in,  and  with 
one  puff  of  the  bellers,  blew  out  the  candle. 
Although  I|say  it,  it  was  neatly  and  cleanly 
done.  We  were  all  in  the  dark  the  minute 
I  was  in  the  room,  and  neither  Molly  nor 
Dick  Pawson  had  caught  sight  of  me. 
For  all  they  knew  I  might  have  been  a 
shadder. 

"  Oh  I "  cries  Molly. 

"  Oh  1 "  cries  Dick  Pawson. 

Both  in  a  breath. 

*'  How  dare  you  blow  out  the  light  1 " 
cries  Molly.     "  How  dare  you  1 " 

"  Brayvo,  Molly  1 "  thinks  I. 

"I  didn't  blow  it  out,"  says  Dick 
Pawson. 

"Who  did,  then,"  says  Molly,  *'if  you 
didn't  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Dick  Pawson.  I 
heard  him  feeling  about  for  the  matches. 
"  It  must  have  been  the  wind." 

"  It  wasn't  the  wind,"  says  I,  speaking 
very  solemn  and  low,  in  my  natural  voice. 

Dick  Pawson's  teeth  chattered  in  his 
head,  and  he  dropped  the  box  of  matches 
on  the  floor.  Molly  gave  along  "0-0-Oh  1" 
and  fell  back  in  her  chair.  I'd  come  out 
of  the  dark  into  the  light,  and  when  I 
was  in  the  dark  again  I  could  see  better 
than  they  could. 

"  I'll  tell  you  who  put  it  out,"  says  I. 
"  It  was  the  ghost  of  poor  Tom  Blind  weed. 
I'm  him  1  Don't  move,  don't  scream,  or 
something  dreadful  '11  happen  to  you  I 
Molly,  you  know  my  voice,  don't  you  f  " 

"  Y-y-y-es,"  says  Molly,  in  a  whisper. 

"  I'm  dead,  you  know,"  says  I.  "  I'm  a 
ghost,  and  I'll  haunt  you  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  to  your  dying  day  if  you  don't 
answer  me  true.     Speak,  Molly^  speak." 

All  the  time  I  spoke  I  kept  my  voice 
very  soft  and  solemnj 

'•What  do  you  want  of  mel"  says 
Molly. 

"  To  speak  true,"  says  I. 

"  I  will,  I  will  1 "  says  Molly. 

"  I  went  away  from  you,"  says  I.  "  It 
was  wrong  of  me,  but  I  couldn't  stand  the 
life  you  led  me.  Didn't  I  treat  you  kind, 
MoUyl" 

"  You  did,  you  did  1 "  says  Molly. 

"Call  me  Tom,  dear  Tom!"  says  I. 
"  It'll  do  me  good,  though  I  am  a  ghost" 

"Dear  Toml"  says  Molly.  "Oh,  I 
shall  go  off,  I  know  I  shall  1 " 

"  Not  yet,"  says  I.  "  In  a  minute  you 
can,  but  you  must  answer  me  first.  Did  I 
ever  raise  my  hand  against  you  1 " 

"  Never,  never ! "  she  gasps. 

"  Say  dear  Tom,"  says  I 
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*<  Yes,  dear  Tom  I "  says  Mo)ly. 

*'  Bat  you  tried  me  hard,  MoUy/'  says  I, 
**  and  I  had  to  ga  Was  it  my  fault  that 
I  had  fifteen  thoasand  pound  instead  of 
fifteen  hunderd  1  Ain't  thirty-two  bob  a 
week  enough  for  any  reasonable  woman  t 
I  wanted  to  be  a  happy  man.  You  wouldn't 
let  me.  I  wanted  to  live  a  quiet  life.  You 
wouldn't  let  me.  I  never  loved  but  you, 
MoUy,  I  never  loved  bot  you  1 " 

She  was  sobbing  and  shaking  so  that  I 
couldn't  help  pitying  her,  but  I  had  to 
carry  it  out  to  the  end. 

"  I  didn't  go  running  after  other  men's 
wives  1 "  says  L  *'  I  was  true  to  you,  Molly. 
All  the  time  I  was  away  I  was  thinking  of 
you  and  nobody  else.  I  was  all  alone  in 
the  country.  I  didn't  go  sneakbg  after 
women,  married  or  single,  as  some  puppies 
do  1  Says  I  to  myeelf,  *  I'll  keep  away  from 
Molly  a  bit ;  I'll  give  her  time  to  git  over 
her  sulks ;  perhaps  she'll  come  round ; 
perhaps  she  won't  nag  so;  perhaps  she'll 
txy  to  make  the  best  of  things ;  perhaps 
she'll  be  soiry  not  to  have  me  with  her.' 
It  is  lonely,  ain't  it,  living  all  alone,  with 
no  one  to  love  and  take  care  of  you )  You 
was  sorry,  Molly,  wasn't  you  1 " 

"  Y — J — yes,  dear  Tom  1"  says  Molly. 

'*  And  31  ou  did  wish  me  back,  didn't 
you  t"  says  I. 

"  Y — y — yes,  dear  Tom  1"  says  Molly. 

'*  But  not  as  I  am,  Molly,  not  as  I  am," 
says  I,  and  I  waved  my  hand,  which  I'd 
rubbed  over  quietly  with  the  tips  of  the 
matches.  When  Molly  saw  the  blue  light, 
she  give  a  scream,  and  fainted  dead  away. 
I  let  her  be.  It  wasn't  the  first  time  she'd 
fainted  before  me,  and  I  knew  she'd  come 
to  in  time. 

"Now,  you,"  says  I,  to  Dick  Pawson, 
"you  mean  sneak,  to  come  after  a  dead 
man's  wife  before  he's  in  his  grave  1  I  told 
you  the  next  time  I  caught  you  in  my  house 
you  should  remember  it.  You  shall !  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  for  a  ghost  f  " 

And  I  hit  him  hard  one  side  of  his 
head,  and  then  hit  him  harder  on  the  other, 
to  set  him  right  He  was  too  frightened 
to  squeal ;  all  he  did  was  to  tremble  and 
shake.  Then  I  jumped  on  him,  and 
dragged  him  by  the  neck  out  into  the 
passage.  All  the  time  I  had  hold  of  him 
I  punched  him  and  kicked  him.  I  blacked 
his  eyes,  I  set  his  nose  bleeding,  I  loosened 
some  of  his  teeth,  and  I  wouna  up  by  kick- 
ing him  from  the  street  door  into  the  gutter. 
He  picked  himself  up,  and  ran  off,  howling. 

I  went  back  to  Molly.  She  was  stiil 
laying  on  the  ground.     I  lifted  her  up. 


carried  her  into  the  next  room,  lidd  her  o^ 
the  bed,  and  waited  in  the  dark  till  I  heard 
her  coming  to.  Then  I  slipped  away,  and 
stole  out  of  the  house. 

The  next  day  it  was  all  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  Tom  Blindweed's  ghost  had 
appeared  to  Dick  Pawson  and  Molly,  and 
had  given  Dick  Pawson  a  beating  that'd 
make  him  sore  for  a  month.  It  got  into 
the  papers,  and  I  read  about  it.  It  was 
funny  the  thbgs  the  paper  said.  There 
was  letters  from  people  who  belieyed  in 
ghosts,  and  who  told  all  sorts  of  stories  of 
what  had  happened  to  them,  and  their 
mothers,  and  grandmother&  The  fellers 
that  call  theirselvea  spiritualists  wrote 
columns  and  columns,  and  said,  wasn't  that 
a  proof  f  Some  of  them  had  called  np  the 
ghost  of  Tom  Blindweed  theirselves,  and 
asked  him  questions,  and  heard  from  \m 
that  it  was  all  tru&  But  I  dare  say, 
guv'nor,  you've  read  all  about  the  fiiss  that 
was  made. 

I  kept  snug,  watching  from  my  winder. 
No  one  suspected  me.  I  watched  and 
waited  fqt  a  week,  and  Molly  never  come 
out  of  the  house.  I  had  talks  with  the 
landlady  of  my  lodgings  about  it,  and  she 
told  me  that  Molly  was  frightened  to  stir 
out,  and  that  she  kept  in  bed  the  best  part 
of  the  day.  Then  I  thought  it  was  time 
to  put  an  end  to  it  all. 

I  went  out  one  mornii?g,  walked  a  long 
way  to  the  other  end  of  London,  stepped 
into  a  barber's  shop,  and  had  myself  clean 
shaved,  and  then  come  back  to  this  street 
I  was  recognised  instanter,  and  it  made 
me  laugh  to  see  the  way  old  acquaintances 
first  looked  at  me,  and  then  run  away 
from  me.  One  man  plucked  up  courage, 
and  spoke  to  me. 

"  It  can't  be  Tom  BKndweed,"  sajs  he. 

"Why  can't  itl"  says  I,  not  letting  on 
that  I  knew  anything. 

"Why  can't  itl"  says  he.    "'Cause 
you're  dead,  you  know."  . , 

"Git  out,"  sajs  I,  treating  it  as  8  joKft 

"  Come  and  have  half  a  pint."  , 

He  did ;  and  in  a  very  Uttle  while  ^ 
was  regularly  mobbed.  I  took  it  g^<J 
humouredly,  and  chaffed  and  laughedi  ana 
then  managed  to  give  'em  the  aliP)  ^ 
make  my  way  to  Molly.  She  was  at  home; 
and  when  1  come  in  she  give  a  BOtie  i 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  banda 

"What's  the  matter,  MoUy?"  f^J?  ^ 
"  I've  come  back,  you  sea     It  wasn  t  W^ 
of  me  going  away  as  I  did,  and  **®P*"j 
away  so  lon^.     Give  me  a  kiss,  Moliyi  *" 
let  us  make  it  up." 
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She  wouldn't  let  me  come  nigh  her. 
She  was  so  scared  that  I  thought  she'd 
scream  the  honse  down.  The  noise,  of 
course,  brought  in  a  lot  of  neighbours,  and 
who  should  come  in  with  them  but  a 
policeman  a  man  had  called  in  to  take  me 
up. 

"What's  the  charge)"  says  the  police- 
man. 

"Not  being  dead," ^^sajs  I ;  and  I  tells 
him  who  I  am. 

"Quite  rigiit,"  says  the  policeman;  he 
knew  me.  "  The  man  that  was  buried  for 
you  wasn't  the  man  he  was  supposed  to 
be.  He's  proved  to  be  somebody  else.  Mr. 
Blindweed's  inquest  is  a  good  joke.' 

With  that  he  went  away,  and  I  sent 
the  people  packing  out  of  my  place,  telling 
'em  I  wanted  to  be  alone  with  my  wife. 
It  was  a  long  time,  though,  before  I 
managed  to  convince  Molly  that  I  was  really 
alive,  but  when  she  began  to  cry  softly,  I 
knew  it  F  as  all  right.  We  passed  a  happy 
evening,  and  for  at  least  a  week  she  was 
honey.  But  she's  turned  again,  and  I 
don't  think  I'm  quite  free  from  blame. 
Tou  see,  I  couldn't  keep  my  own  counsel 
I  let  a  word  drop  here,  and  a  word  drop 
there,  and  Molly  put  this  and  that  to- 
gether, and  one  day  she  artfully  wheedled 
a  lot  out  of  me  and  got  to  know  that  it 
was  me,  and  nobody  else,  who  paid  a  visit 
to  her  and  Dick  Pawson  as  a  ghost.  She 
tells  me  she'll  never  forgive  the  trick,  but 
she  will  I'll  let  her  know  that  a  man  has 
a  right  to  become  his  own  ghost  if  he 
likes,  especially  when  he's  been  served  as 
I've  been.  I'll  be  master  in  my  own 
house,  or  111  know  the  reason  why.  Don't 
mistake  me,  guv'nor.  I'm  awfully  sweet 
on  Molly  stQl — ^just  you  put  that  in  print ; 
I  don't  mind  all  the  world  knowing  it — 
and  if  she'll  only  treat  me  fair,  I'll  be  as 
good  to  her  as  it's  possible  for  a  husband 
to  be.  But  I  ain't  going  to  have  my  life 
made  a  misery.  When  Molly  reads,  as 
perhaps  she  will,  through  you,  guv',  that 
I  don  t  care  the  snuff  of  a  candle  for  any 
woman  but  her,  and  that  it  only  depends 
upon  herself  whether  we  shall  live  a  happy 
life,  I've  little  doubt  she'll  show  her  sense, 
because,  guv'nor,  I'm  sure  her  heart's  in 
the  right  place.  And  when  she  gits  back 
her  good  looks  again — which  she  can,  if 
she  makes  her  mind  easy — I'll  show  you  the 
prittiest  piece  of  goods  you  can  see  in  a 
day's  march. 

Now  we'll  settle  up,  if  you  please. 
Let  me  see.  I've  been  pattering  away  for 
fifty-two  minutes,  and  how  you've  taken  it 


all  down  in  the  way  you.  have  is  ^  wonde^. 
Three  fifty-twos  is  a  bunderd  and  fifty-six. 
In  pennies,  that's  thirteen  bob.  Ten  bob 
you  g^ave  me  on  account;  three  more  '11 
make  it  square.     Thank  you,  guy'nor. 

Why,  here's  Molly  ! 

Molly,  my  dear,  here's  a  g^^t  whp's 
put  me  in  the  way  of  earning  thirteen  bob 
in  less  than  an  hour.  Take  it,  Molly,  and 
buy  yourself  that  bat  you  fell  in  love  with 
yesterday. 

Good-day,  guv'nor. 

MY  WONDERFUL  DREAM. 

By  0.  L.  PIRKIS 

AutJior  of ''A  House  of  Shadows"  "  With  Golden  Oars 
on  a  Silver  Stream"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I. 

I  CAN  see  it  now  as  plainly  as  I  saw  it 
when  I  awoke  in  the  dawn  of  that  winter's 
morning — a  house  with  many  gables,  snow- 
covered,  standing  amid  leafless  trees  in  a 
snowy  garden,  overhead  a  night  sky  witih 
a  great  white  moon  in  it,  .-j 

And — ^here  comes  the  extraordinary  part 
of  my  dream — every  shadow  which  that 
moon  threw  upon  the  snow  was  blood-red ; 
the  house  with  its  many  gables ;  the  gaunt, 
bare  trees ;  the  low,  thickset  hedges,  seemed 
printed  in  crimson  on  that  white  snow. 

What  my  dreams  were  before  this  snow- 
picture  with  its  blood-red  shadows  flashed 
out  on  me,  I  do  not  remember — I  dare 
say  they  were  the  usual  fantastic  r^chauff^ 
of  events  of  the  previous  day.  No- 
thing followed  it,  for,  with  a  start,  I 
awakened,  bringing  back  with  me  from 
my  dreams  a  sense  of  utter  bewilderment, 
of  which,  even  in  my  sleep,  I  had  been 
conscious. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  lay  still  with  closed 
eyes,  trying  to  court  a  continuation  alike 
of  my  slumber  and  its  weird  fancies.  All 
in  vain!  Neither  came  back  to  me;  so 
I  racked  my  brains  to  find  in  the  events 
of  the  preceding  day  a  clue  to  my  strange 
visioD. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  day  were 
easy  enough  to  recapitulate — a  hurried 
breakfast  in  my  rooms  in  the  Savoy;  a 
quick  drive  to  the  Great  Western  RaOway 
Station ;  then  eight  unbroken  hours  in  the 
express  to  North  Devon,  during  which  I . 
scanned  sundry  Australian  papers  that 
the  morning's  post  had  brought. 

Fellow-passengers  I  had  had  none,  until 
the  train  stopped  at  Bath,  when  an  elderly 
gentleman  of  a  sociable  turn  of  mind  had 
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got  in,  and  had  travelled  with  me  as  far  as 
Exeter.  The  badneBS  of  the  weather,  by 
way  of  a  beginning  to  conversation,  possibly 
received  a  passing  allusion — ^it  had  rained 
continuously  during  the  past  week — but 
with  this  exception  our  talk  from  beginning 
to  end  had  centred  exclusively  on  the 
possibility  of  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
national language  on  phonetic  principles, 
a  subject  to  which  I  had  never  before 
given  serious  thought,  but  on  which  th9 
elderly  gentleman  was  an  enthusiast 

After  he  had  left  the  train  at  Exeter, 
I  went  back  to  my  Australian  papers ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  nothing  descriptive  of 
snow  or  snow-storms  occurred  in  any  one 
of  the  columns  which  I  lightly  skimmed. 

The  close  of  my  day's  railway  journey 
had  found  me  seated  in  a  comfortable 
earriage,  whirling  easily  on  my  way  to 
the  Priory,  the  country-house  where  my 
Christmas  holidays  were  to  be  passed; 
and  the  close  of  my  drive  had  found  me 
seated  in  a  handsome  dining-room  with  a 
good  glass  of  wine  and  a  tempting  supper 
before  me. 

In  all  this  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  a 
clue  to  the  mystery  of  my  dream,  so  I 
gave  up  the  attempt,  and  tried  to  dismiss 
the  matter  from  my  thoughta 

'This  visit  to  North  Devon  had  been 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  my  uncle — 
my  father's  only  brother  —  Dr.  Richard 
Hardwicke,  at  one  time  a  leading  prac- 
titioner in  a  West  End  district.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  had  given  up  his  practice  and 
had  bought  an  estate  in  North  Devon, 
where  he  had  settled  down  as  a  veritable 
patron  eaint  of  the  district,  building 
schools  and  a  chapel-of-ease  there,  and 
winning  for  himself  a  wide  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  benevolence. 

Uncle  Richard  had  acted  the  part  of  a 
father  to  me — within  ceitain  limits — all 
my  life  through.  My  father,  early  in  life, 
had  cut  him&elf  adrift  from  his  family ;  and, 
after  wandering  about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  had  eettled  down  in  Australia,  and 
had  married  there.  There,  also,  I  had 
been  born,  and  there  my  mother  had  died 
when  I  was  about  six  years  old.  After 
this  sad  event,  my  father's  wandering  tastes 
had  seized  upon  him  again;  he  had  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  deposited  me  in  a 
Parisian  boarding-school;  and  had  setoff 
for  Spain,  where  Uncle  Richard,  on  an 
autumpal  pleasure  trip,  had  arranged  to 
meet  him.  There  they  met,  and  there  my 
father  had  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease. 
Uncle  Richard  had  brought  the  news  of 


his  death  to  me  in  my  Parisian  boarding- 
school  ;  and  from  that  day  forward  I  ow^ 
everything  in  life  to  him. 

He  had  collected  together  the  remnants 
of  my  father's  Austrdian  property,  and 
had  invested  it  for  me  in  the  English 
funds.^  He  had  given  me  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion, and  at  its  close  had  secured  for  me 
an  excellent  appointment  in  a  Gk>?emment 
o&CB.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not,  during 
the  whole  twenty  years  of  my  life  in 
England,  recall  one  single  kind  word  that 
Uncle  Richard  had  ever  given  me.  He 
had  persistently  kept  me  at  arm's  length; 
and  the  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind 
was  that  all  he  had  done  for  me  had  been 
done  because  he  was  unwilling  to  repudiate 
the  claims  of  kinship,  not  because  his 
heart  had  opened  to  the  orphan  boy. 

I  think  if  it  had  not  been  far  Flo,  Uncle 
Richard's  only  child,  the  Priory  would 
never  have  seen  me.  On  the  night  of  my 
arrival  there,  every  one  of  its  rooms  seemed 
to  give  me  a  chill  instead  of  awelcona 
That  large,  handsome  dining-room,  in  which 
I  sat  down  to  my  supper,  set  my  teeth  on 
edge  with  the  raw  newness  of  its  furniture 
and  decorations. 

We  were  an  old  North-country  familyi 
and  had  had  a  "place"  somewhere  up  in 
the  North  once  upon  a  tima  Yet  heie 
had  Uncle  Richard  settled  down  in  the 
far  South ;  had  built  a  new  house,  and  bad 
surrounded  himself  with  everything  that 
was  newest  and  most  modern. 

The  only  thing  that  gave  me  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  welcome  was  a  little  note 
from  Flo,  which  the  butler  handed  to  me 
with  the  intimation  that  Uncle  Biehard 
and  she  had  retired  for  the  night 

This  was  Flo's  note  : 

**  Dear  Rex, — ^I'm  sent  to  bed  as  usual 
Papa  is  dreadfully  crusty  to-night.  Between 
ourselves,  he  has  not  been  quite  himself 
lately — I  hope  he  is  not  going  to  be  iU. 
Mind  you  enjoy  your  supper;  and  do, 
pray,  be  down  in  time  for  prayers  in  the 
morning.    Snipe  for  breakfast  1    Flo." 

"P.S.— I've  given  up  all  idea  of  becoming 
a  poor-law  guardian,  and  am  going  in  now 
for  the  medical  profession." 

Flo  was  exactly  eighteen  and  a  balji 
She  was  small  and  slight  in  figure ;  with 
tiny  features;  large  china-blue  eyes;  ^y'^^ 
complexion  of  a  wax  dolL  She  looked  a« 
if  she  ought  always  to  be  dressed  "» 
Watteau  style  as  a  Dresden-china  shejj 
herdess,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  and  V^^ 
under  a  glass  shade.  And  she  always  won 
tailor-made  gowns,  carried  a  walking-stieK, 
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and  for  bead-gear  liked  nothing  better  than 
one  of  my  old  deer-stalker  hats  1 

Her  greeting  to  me  on  the  following 
morning,  when  I  made  my  appearance  in 
the  breakfast-room,  was  characteristic.  It 
was  : 

<<  I  bope  yon  haven't  forgotten  my  seck- 
tieSy  Rex.  I  can't  get  anything  down  here 
starding  enoogh.  Big  spots  or  cable- 
pattern,  that's  what  I  want !  Like  yours, 
did  you  say)  Oh,  that's  far  too  neat;  I 
wanted  something  sorprisiDg ! " 

Unde  Richard  came  up,  gave  me  two 
fingers,  and  told  Flo  that  he  was  ready  for 
his  coffea  Flo  was  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and,  since  her  mother's  death  about  five 
years  previously,  had  been  the  mistress  of 
his  bousehold ;  but  for  all  that  he  was  apt 
to  exact  from  her  the  prompt,  unreasoning 
obedience  of  a  child. 

Oar  breakfast  that  morning  was  a 
typical  one.  We  had  no  sooner  seated 
onraelves  at  table  than  the  Vicar  of  the 
parisb  came  in.  He  had  no  sooner  had 
bis  egg  and  cofiee  set  before  him  than  in 
came  the  Curate,  and  close  on  his  heels 
followed  the  Churchwarden. 

"  If  we  only  sat  long  enough  at  table," 
whispered  Flo  to  me,  "  depend  upon  it  the 
bell-ringers  and  grave-diggers  would  pre- 
sent themselves." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  good  many  matters 
of  parochial  importance  to  discuss  that 
morning,  and  Uncle  Bichard's  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  deferred  ta  I  looked 
up  at  him  once,  when  he  was  laying  down 
tbe  law  on  some  matter  connected  with 
church  decoration,  and  fully  endorsed  Flo's 
remark  that ''  he  was  not  looking  himself." 
He  was  a  tall,  large-featured  man,,  with 
cold,  restless  grey  eyes.  I  had  not  seen  him 
now  for  over  a  year,  and  during  that  year 
be  seemed  to  me  to  have  aged  amazingly. 
There  was  on  his  face  a  harassed,  hunted 
look,  which  puzzled  me — ^knowing  as  I  did 
what  an  easy,  prosperous  life  he  led  from 
}eai's  end  to  year's  end 

Flo'd  look  followed  mine ;  then  turned 
upon  me  enquiringly.  To  divert  her  atten- 
tion I  began  telling  the  story  of  my  strange 
dream  of  over-night. 
Her  imagination  was  caught  by  it 
*(  Blood-red  shadows  on  the  white  snow," 
she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  you  must  have  been 
readfaig  Coleridge's  '  Ancient  Mariner  1 ' " 

Loosing  up  at  that  moment  I  caught 
Uncle  Bichard's  eye  fixed  on  u&  In  the 
very  midst  of  an  assurance  to  the  Vicar 
that  he  would  himself  supply  new  surplices 
to  the  choir-b<>\B  if  the  choir  fund  wero 


unable  to  meet  the  expense,  he  stopped 
short,  a  change  of  expression  passing  over 
his  f  aca 

I  assured  Flo  that  the  <* Ancient  Mariner" 
had  not  been  in  my  band  since,  as  a  small 
boy  at  school,  I  had  learnt  to  hate  it 
through  having  my  parsing  exercises  drawn 
from  its  weird  pages ;  nor  could  I,  I  went 
on  to  say,  in  any  way  trace  my  dream  to 
its  sourca  Then,  in  reply  to  Flo's  queries, 
I  gave  her  in  detail  my  movements  of  the 
preceding  divy,  beginning  with  my  start 
from  Pddrliogton  aud  ending  with  the 
elderly  enihosittst  ou  the  international 
language. 

A  start  from  Uncle  Bichard  at  this 
moment  shook  the  breakfast-table. 

**  Confound  it  1 "  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone 
which  no  one  present  had  overheard  him  use 
before,  "  these  plates  are  red  hot  I " 

*'  My  dear  sir  ! "  began  the  Vicar,  depre- 
catingly. 

'*  Wallace,"  said  Iny  uncle,  sharply, 
addressing  the  butler,  "take  care  that 
plates  are  never  again  put  upon  the  table 
at  this  heat." 

*'As  I  was  saying,  my  dear  sir,"  re- 
commenced the  Vicar,  "  the  choir  fund  is 
at  a  very  low  ebb " 

And  under  cover  of  the  renewal  of  their 
subject  of  discussion,  Flo  and  I  fell  back 
upon  our  former  topic — my  wonderful 
dream. 

''It's  a  case  of  unconscious  memory," 
said  Flo,  trying  to  look  very  learned,  as  if 
she  had  all  the  latest  scientific  theories 
upon  unconscious  cerebration  at  her 
fingers'  tips.  **  Now  I'll  explain  it  all  to 
you  as  nicely  as  possible.  Dreams  are — 
no,  memory  is — no,  that's  not  right  either. 
Which  way  ought  I  to  begin  f  I'm  all  in 
a  mist" 

Flo,  in  view  of  her  impending  studies 
for  the  medical  profession,  had  evidently 
been  skimming  some  of  Uncle  Bichard's 
old  books  on  the  brain  and  its  functions. 

Her  jump,  however,  at  a  scientific  solu- 
tion of  my  difficulty,  struck  a  vein  of 
thought 

''I  should  begin  with  memory,  I  think," 
I  answered.  **  Our  memory,  unconsciously 
to  ourselves,  may  retain  the  recollection 
of  certain  facts,  and  a  key-note  of  asso- 
ciation struck,  those  facts  may  be 
suddenly  presented  to  our  mental  vision 
although  we  may  have  lost  the  link  between 
the  key-note  struck  and  the  facts  revived. 
Now  on  the  theory  that  dreams  are  the 
continuation  of  waking  thoughts " 

But  here  Uncle  Bichard's  voice  broke  in 
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with  an  angry  vehemenca  "  The  chatter 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table  is  intolerable 
Flo,  if  yon  want  to  hear  yonr  own  yoice, 
go  and  practise  yonr  Binging,  and  leave  me 
to  entertain  our  friends  here." 

Flo  flashed  scarlet  It  was,  however, 
impossible  to  disregard  so  peremptory  an 
order.  She  at  once  rose  and  left  the  room. 
I  followed  as  soon  as  possible.  I  fonnd 
her  not  practising  her  smging,  but  feeding 
her  doves  in  the  conservatory. 

"  Papa  has  changed  so  of  late,"  she  said. 
*'  He  has  several  times  lately  spoken  to  me 
like  that.  Only  yesterday  he  flew  into  a 
passion — ^yes,  it  was  a  downright  passion — 
becanse  I  asked  him  if  we  were  connected 
with  the  Yorkshire  Hardwicke&  Nellie 
Williamson  had  asked  me  and  I  conld  not 
teU  her." 

I  conld  have  paired  with  this  fact  a 
simUar  instance  of  Uncle  lUchard's  loss  of 
tomper,  when  some  few  years  back  I  had 
pat  a  qaestion  or  two  to  him  respecting 
oar  ancestry,  and  the  possibility  of  oar 
having  distant  relatives  anywhere  <<  ap  in 
the  North."  I  knew  that  my  grandfather 
had  been  the  only  son  of  an  omy  son,  bat 
sarely  that  did  not  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  legion  of  distant  coasins. 

However,  I  did  not  relate  this  circum- 
stance. I  suggested  to  Flo  that  possibly 
Uncle  Richard  had  business  worries  of 
which  we  knew  nothing;  some  of  his 
investments  might  have  gone  wrong — or 
it  might  be  that  he  was  not  in  quite  such 
good  health  as  usual. 

Flo  looked  up  at  me  with  her  split  peas 
on  her  finger-tips. 

*'  Yes,  I  dare  say  you're  right,"  she  said, 
thoughtfully.  ''He  has  been  consulting 
a  doctor  lately,  and  he  has,  I  know,  been 
selling  some  land  that  he  bought  a  year 
ago  and  meant  to  farm  himself.  And  Rex, 
do  you  know,  such  a  strange  thing  happened 

the  other  day.    He  asked  me "  but  here 

Flo  broke  off,  her  face  covered  with 
blushes ;  the  words  had  evidently  escaped 
her  unawares. 

But  I  would  have  the  finish  of  her 
sentence. 

«  What  was  it,  Flo  9 "  I  asked,  catehing 
hold  of  her  hand. 

"  If  I  would  like  to  be  married,"  answered 
Flo,  snatching  her  hand  away,  picking  up 
the  split  peas  again  and  .feeding  her  pete 
at  a  furious  rate. 

"And  you  told  him V  I  enqtured, 

anxiously,  trying  hard  to  get  a  view  of 
Flo's  face,  which  was  bent  low  over  the 
doves'  cage. 


Voices  at  that  moment  made  themsdTeB 
heard  just  outside  the  glass-door  at  whieh 
we  were  standing.  It  was  Unde  Bichard 
^yuiS  good-bye  to  his  friends. 

The  conservatory  jutted  out  from  the 
side  of  the  house,  and  between  the  greenery 
of  the  plants  we  could  command  a  view  of 
the  drive  which  led  down  to  the  gate& 
The  wintry  sun-light  fell  full  on  Unde 
Richard's  face,  unshadowed  by  hat;  it 
showed  pinched,  wan,  and  furrowed.  Flo 
looked  at  me,  I  looked  at  Flo.  That  face 
said  as  plainly  as  words  conld :  "  I  have  a 
secret  locked  in  my  heart  which  is  slowly, 
but  surely,  sending  me  to  my  grave." 

The  sound  of  wheels  coining  up  the 
drive  made  Uncle  Richard  pause,  and  look 
round. 

<<  Visitors  so  early,"  ezdaimed  Ma  <<No 
one  is  expected  1" 

The  wheels  proved  to  be  those  of  the 
''  fly  "  from  the  village  inn,  which  supplied 
the  necessities  of  chance  arrivals  at  the 
little  railway  station. 

Flo,  all  anxiety  to  know  who  weie  the 
approaching  guests,  tip>toed  over  the  flower 
pots.  I,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  Uode 
Richard's  face,  saw  a  sudden,  startled  look 
sweep  over  it;  then  it  grew  ashen  white, 
and  for  a  moment  he  leaned  for  support 
against  the  pUlar  of  the  stone  porch.  The 
door  of  the  fly  was  opened  and  foith- 
with  descended  a  portly,  solemn-lookiog 
individual,  who  would  have  passed  master 
eiUier  as  a  retired  butler,  or  an  exalted 
Salvation  Army  General 

"You  scarcely  expected  to  see  mel" 
were  the  words  with  which  he  greeted 
Uncle  Richard  in  slow,  unctuous  tones,  and 
with  an  odious  smirk  at  the  comers  of  his 
moutL 

Uncle  Richard's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
came  from  them.  He  led  the  wa^  into  the 
house  in  sDence,  and  the  immediate  shut- 
ting of  his  study  door  told  us  that  he  and 
his  unwelcome  guest  were  closeted  to- 
gether. . 

Flo  began  to  think  of  her  momingfl 
occupations,  and  led  the  way  back  into  the 
house.  To  my  surprise  she  took  a  pair  of 
spectacles  out  of  her  pocket,  walked  to  m 
nearest  looking-glass  and  fitted  them  on  her 
small  nose  in  the  most  coquettish  fashion. 

"  Pon't  come  near  me  all  the  mommg, 
Rex,"  she  said,  pereibptorily.  "}J^ 
going  intk)  the  library  to  study  medittM' 
I  told  you  I  was  going  to  t;ease  papa  »» 
letting  mis  enter  myself  as  a  student  at  one 
of  the  universities  that  admit  women,  and 
I'm  qualifying  for  the  preliminary  exam. 
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Naturally  I  disregarded  her  prohibition 
and  followed  her  into  the  library,  for  I 
had  no  mind  to  lose  half  an  hour  of  her 
Bodety  if  I  eonld  help  it  Painting 
matenak  and  an  easel  in  one  of  the  big 
bay-windows  suggested  an  idea. 

"Flo,  I  wish  you'd  take  off  those  horrid 
glasses,"  I  said,  "  and  do  me  a  favour." 

Flo  made  her  mouth  into  a  round  O, 
and  walked  to  the  looking-glass. 

"  Horrid  glasses  1  They're  the  loveliest 
things  in  the  way  of  glasses  I  could  get; 
and  I  won't  take  them  off  unless  you  tell 
me  they  are  most  becoming,  and  I  look 
angelic  in  them,"  she  replied. 

'^  They  are  most  becoming,  and  you  look 
angelic  in  them ;  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  angelic,  I  want  you  to  be  human,  and  do 
a  kind-hearted  action." 

Flo's  glasses  were  off  in  a  moment 

''What  is  it!"  she  asked,  for  some- 
thing in  my  tone  told  her  that  I  was  in 
earnest 

"  I  wish  you  would  try  and  paint  for  me 
the  picture  I  saw  in  my  dream.  I  will 
make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  house  if  you'll 
paint  in  the  sky,  and  the  leafless  trees,  and 
the  shadows.  The  truth  is,  the  dream  haunts 
me— I  can't  get  rid  of  it— I  feel " 

"  That  there's  a  secret  and  a  mystery  in 
the  house,  and  that  dream  is  a  part  of  it^" 
finished  Flo  in  a  low  voice,  speaking  the 
words  which  I  had  hesitated  to  utter. 

That  sketch  occupied  us  the  whole 
morning.  Flo  was  very  patient  over  it, 
and  I  was  fidgety  to  the  last  degree. 
Again  and  again  I  sketched  my  house; 
now  it  was  too  high,  anon  too  low ;  then 
when  at  length  it  was  completed  to  my 
satisfaction,  I  found  fault  with  Flo's  trees — 
there  were  too  many,  their  outlines  were 
not  sufficiently  defined — and  again  and 
again  she  rubbed  out  and  recommenced. 
When  it  came  to  the  painting  of  the 
picture,  we  had  a  battle  royal;  Flo,  in 
artistic  fashion,  wanted  to  get  her  snow- 
effects  by  neutral  tints;  I  insisted  that 
nothing  but  Ghinese  white  would  represent 
the  snow  of  my  dream.  So  the  roof  of  the 
house  and  the  garden  slopes  were  painted 
a  hard,  staring  white.  Across  this  feU 
in  rigid  outline  the  crudest  of  blood-red 
shadows  that  carmine  could  produce ;  but 
shadows,  nevertheless,  that  were  thoroughly 
consonant  with  the  lozenge  of  Ohinese 
white  which,  in  a  stretch  of  dark  sky, 
represented  a  moon. 

Flo  held  the  sketch  at  arm's  length. 

"Talk  about  'the  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  shore  1 ' "  she  exclaimed.     "  I'll 


undertake  to  say  that  never  moon  shed 
light  on  such  a  scene  as  this  1 " 

In  good  truth,  the  picture  was  not  one 
that  might  have  come  fresh  from  an  artist's 
easel,  but  resembled  rather  a  hard,  staring 
diagram  that  a  child  might  have  painted. 

Yet^  such  as  it  was,  it  was  the  picture  of 
my  dream. 

The  luncheon-bell  sounded.  Flo  tossed 
the  sketch  on  to  a  writing-table,  and  to- 
gether we  made  our  way  towards  the 
dining-room.  As  we  passed  the  study 
door,  loud  voices  fell  on  our  ear. 

"Ton  drive  me  hard,"  we  could  hear 
Uncle  Richard  saying  in  tones  we  could 
hardly  recognise  as  his. 
•  To    which   we  heard   the  unwelcome 
visitor  reply : 

"  I  give  you  no  alternative.  Tou  may 
outlive  me ;  it's  immediate  help  I  want" 

I  hurried  Flo  into  the  dining-room,  my 
apprehensions  thoroughly  aroused  as  to 
some  painful  secret  in  Uncle  Richard's 
past  career,  for  which  he  was  now  paying 
black-mail 

Those  apprehensions  were  in  no  wise 
allayed  when,  about  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, Uncle  Richard  came  into  the  room 
looking  thoroughly  tired  out^  as  if  by 
some  physical  struggle.  We  had  heard 
him  escort  his  visitor  to  the  front  door, 
and  Flo  and  I  had  drawn  a  breath  of 
relief  as  the  wheels  which  had  brought  him 
died  away  in  the  distance.  Flo  tried  to 
greet  her  father  with  a  smile  and  some 
light  remark.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear 
her.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  in 
a  gloomy  silence,  refusing  every  dish  on  the 
table,  and  drinking  glass  after  glass  of  wina 

A  more  sudden  and  complete  change  in 
a  man  I  had  never  before  witnessed.  I  don't 
believe  that  any  one  of  his  clerical  friends 
would  have  recognised  in  that  half-dazed, 
gloomy  man  the  good  Churchman  whose 
purse-strings  were  so  readily  unloosed  to 
the  claims  of  local  charities. 

Flo  was  the  first  to  rise  from  table.  Her 
movement  aroused  Uncle  Richard.  He 
sprang — no,  tottered  to  his  feet 

"  Gome  into  the  library,  both  of  you," 
he  said,  <'  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  fiay  to  you." 

His  utterance  was  slow  and  thick ;  his 
face  was  growing  crimson  now. 

We  followed  nim  into  the  library.  He 
closed  the  door  carefully,  then  for  a 
moment  steadied  himself  with  one  hand 
against  the  table. 

^'  Put  it  off  till  to-morrow,  papa/'  pleaded 
Flo,  "  you  are  ill— 
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He  bold  Dp  his  hand  to  sflenoe  her; 
then  turned  to  me. 

*'I  have  had  a  yiritor  to-day — a  man 
whom  neither  of  you  have  ever  seen — 
Bobert  Daniels ;  he  was  my  butler  when  I 
lived  in  Harley  Street" 

He  broke  off.  We  waited  in  silence  for 
what  was  to  follow. 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  head)  as  if  he 
kept  his  thoughts  together  with  difficulty. 

**  You  may  bear  of  that  man  again — ^he 
is — well — no  matter." 

Again  he  broke  off,  looking  vaguely 
round  him,  as  if  he  had  somehow  lost  the 
thread  of  his  talk. 

I  drew  a  chair  to  his  side,  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  it. 

Suddenly  he  turned  sharply  to  me,  his 
face  lighting  up  into  sudden  animation. 

"  I've  never  shown  you  much  affection, 
Rex,  so  I  don't  expect  love  from  you  in 
return— don't  interrupt  me — ^but  yon  love 
her,  my  little  girl,  I  know.  WeU,  I  tell 
you,  you  may  marry  her,  if  she'Jl  have  you 

— don't  interrupt "    Again  his  hand 

went  to  his  head ;  the  crimson  flush  across 
his  brow  deepening  almost  to  purple  now. 
His  eyes  wandered  round  the  room  once 
more.  "  I  had  better  write  it  down,"  he 
muttered.  Then  to  me  aloud  he  said : 
"  If  I  give  you  a  sealed  envelope,  Sex,  I  can 
trust  you  not  to  open  it  till  after  my 
death  % " 

He  tottered,  rather  than  walked,  towards 
a  writing-table  standing  near  the  bay- 
window.  On  it  there  still  lay  Flo's  sketch 
of  my  dream-picture.  It  caught  Uncle 
Richard's  eye ;  he  stood  staring  at  it  like 
one  transfixed.  His  face  became  livid,  his 
lips  parted,  his  eyes  grew  staring. 

'*  In  the  name  of  heaven "  he  began ; 

then  he  staggered  forward,  and  would  have 
fallen  if  I  had  not  caught  him  in  my  arms 
and  lowered  him  gently  to  the  ground. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Uncle  Richard  never  spoke  again. 

He  was  laid  in  his  grave  on  the 
Christmas  Eve  to  which  Flo  and  I  had 
been  looking  forward  for  a  whole  year  as 
a  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicing.  I  had 
naturaUy  communicated  with  Uncle 
Richards  lawyers,  requesting  them  to 
attend  the  funerid  and  produce  his  will. 
To  my  surprise  they  telegraphed  a  reply 
that  no  wiU  had  ever  been  lodged  in  their 
hands,  and  advised  that  Uncle  Richard's 
private  papers  at  home  should  be  carefully 
gone  through. 


I  asked  Flo  to  share  this  task  with  me* 
but  she  sent  down  a  message  by  theVicai^s 
wife,  who  had  taken  possession  of  her, 
that  she  would  be  glad  if  I  would  1Ulde^ 
take  the  duty  without  her.  I  accord- 
ingly set  apart  a  day  for  searching  TJnde 
Richard's  writing-tables  and  cabinets,  bat 
although  all  his  papers  were  arranged  and 
docketed  with  a  scrupulous  exaotitade, 
there  was  no  sign  of  a  will  I  was 
puazled  by  the  circumstance,  but  did  not 
think  it  a  matter  of  much  moment,  as,  of 
course,  Flo  would  inherit  everything. 

I  was  rudely  awakened  from  this  mnsion. 
Two  days  after  the  funeral,  a  stranger 
presented  himself  at  the  Priory,  stating 
that  he  was  the  legal  adviser  of  Mr.  Robert 
Daniels,  at  one  time  butler  to  Dr.  Hardwicke, 
and  that  he  was  anxious  to  commnninte 
with  Miss  Hardwicke's  solicitors  respecting 
a  will  that  had  been  left  in  his  huids  by 
her  father,  and  in  which  he  had  been  led 
to  believe  Mr.  Daniels  held  an  interest 

The  interest  which  Mr.  Daniels  held  in 
that  will  proved  to  be  enormous.  When  it 
came  to  be  read  it  was  found  that  Uncle 
Richard  had  bequeathed  to  his  former 
butler  the  whole  of  his  estate,  *'real  and 
personal,"  subject  only  to  the  miserable 
sum  of  two  hundred  a  year  to  be  paid  to 
Flo. 

I  was  astounded ;  then  furiousL  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  contestmg  tbe 
will — on  Flo's  behalf — in  every  law  conit 
in  the  kingdom.  Both  lawyers  counselled 
prudence.  They  laid  their  finger  on  a 
clause  in  the  will  which  steted  that  the 
bequest  was  made  on  account  of  '^  great 
and  important  services,"  rendered  by  Mr. 
Daniels  to  the  deceased. 

"  You  may  possibly  know  something  « 
the  circumstances  which  called  for  great 
and  important  services,"  said  Mr.  Daniels 
legal  adviser  with  a  snigger. 

"  The  question  is,"  said  old  Mr.  Vernon, 
our  lawyer,  with  a  frown,  "  whether  yoo 
are  prepared  to  unearth  family  secrets  of 
which  we  are  all  in  ignorance— a  great  deal 
must  lie  behind  this." 

I  felt  the  truth  of  his  words,  and  decided 
that  Flo  must  be  roused  from  her  atopoi 
of  grief,  and  take  counsel  with  me  as  ^ 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  View' 
wife  and  I  nearly  came  to  hot  words  over 
this,  but  I  carried  the  day,  and  made  m 
come  downstairs  and  see  me  alona 

She  looked  very  white  and  stricken,  poor 
child  I  and  I  fancied  that  she  Memed  to 
shrink  from  me.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
j-he  thought  I  was  going  to  urge  her  to 
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fulfil  her  father's  last  wishes,  so  I  deter- 
mined reeolately  to  keep  love-making  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door.  It  was  hard  to 
tell  her  the  story  of  her  father's  will  I 
fancied  she  woold  be  broken-hearted — not 
at  the  loss  of  the  money,  but  at  the  slight 
pat  npon  her  who  had  always  been  the 
darling  of  her  father's  heart.  Strange  to 
say,  however — although  when  she  had 
heard  the  worst  she  grew  deadly  white, 
and  for  one  moment  seemed  stunned — the 
next  she  had  rallied,  and  in  a  voice  that  had 
all  its  old  friendliness  in  it,  she  exclaimed  : 
**  Oh,  Rex,  there's  something  behind  all 
this — something  we  ought  to  get  at" 

That  was  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  do — 

get  at  the  truth  without  throwing  mire  on 

the  dead  man's  memory.    With  Flo  in  this 

frame  of  mind,  it  was  easy  to  make  her  see 

things  from  my  point  of  view.  On  one  matter 

we  were  thoroughly  in  accord  —  namely, 

that  no  public  legal  proceedings  should 

be  taken,  although,  privately,  we  would 

gladly  avail  ourselves  of  old  Mr.  Vernon's 

professional  servicer     The  dead  man  had 

gone  to  his  grave  in  the  odour  of  sanctity; 

we  would  allow  every  penny  of  his  money 

to  go  to  Daniels  rather  than  violate  that 

sanctity  by  unearthing  to  public  view  what 

might  be  a  dark  chapter  in  his  early  Ufa 

Tet  in  order  to  set  crooked  things  straight, 

and  to  avert  the  possibility  of  scandalous 

whispers  getting  afloat,  we  felt  it  might  be 

necessary  for  us  in  private  to  turn  back  to, 

and  read  that  dark  chapter. 

Flo  was  silent  while  I  recapitulated  one 
by  one  the  key-notes  to  possible  clues  to 
the  mystery  of  Uncle  Richard's  life. 

First  I  adverted  to  the  singularity  of 
the  circumstance  of  his  cutting  himself 
adrift  from  his  family  and  connections. 

"We  must  find  out  something  of  our 
ancestry,  Flo,"  I  said.  <*That  matter, 
however,  can  be  left  in  Mr.  Vernon's  hands." 
To  this  Flo  agreed,  and  I  made  a 
memorandum  forthwith  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  to  Mr.  Vernon,  requesting  him 
to  find  out  for  us  all  he  could  respecting 
our  family  connections  "up  in  the  North." 
Next  we  considered  the  singularity  of 
the  fact  that  Robert  Daniels,  though 
avowedly  an  old  and  faithful  servant, 
should  never  have  been  seen  at  the  Priory 
till  the  last  day  of  Uncle  Richard's  life. 
We  decided  that  Mr.  Vernon  should  like- 
wise be  commissioned  to  set  enquiries  on 
foot  concerning  this  man  and  his  ante- 
cedents. 

Then  we  set  to  work  upon  that  last  day 
of  Uncle  Richard's  life,  and  deliberately 
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passed  in  review  the  circumstances  which 
had  seemed  to  excite  such  unreasonable 
aifger  in  his  mind. 

First  in  order  stood  my  chance  allusion 
to  the  elderly  enthusiast  on  the  matter  of 
an  international  language. 

Next  came  the  relation  of  my  wonderful 
dream. 

And  finally,  most  inexplicable  cause  of 
an  outburst  of  vehemence,  came  Flo's 
attempt  at  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  that  dream. 

"  There  is  a  link  somewhere  between  your 
dream  and  an  international  language,"  said 
Flo,  at  length.  "  And  it  was  my  attempt 
to  find  that  link  which  excited  papa's 
anger." 

Yes,  that  seemed  self-evident.  It  might 
be  that  my  conversation  with  my  fellow- 
traveller  had  struck  a  vein  of  thought,  which 
unconsciously  to  me,  had  continued  through 
my  waking  moments,  and  of  which  in  one 
brief  flash  in  my  sleep  I  had  become  con- 
scious. That  is  to  say,  I  was  conscious 
only  of  the  goal  at  which  my  unconscious 
thinking  had  landed  me ;  not  of  the  road 
by  which  I  got  there.  The  idea  seemed 
consonant  with  modern  theories  on  the 
subject  of  dreams  and  of  unconscious 
memory. 

And  pursuing  this  chain  of  supposition, 
it  seemed  possible  that  Uncle  Richard,  at  a 
glance,  had  seen  the  connection  between 
my  dream  and  my  chance  conversation  with 
a  fellow-traveller.  The  missing  link  might 
be  a  recollection  of  my  early  days  lost  to 
me,  but  fresh  in  his  memory. 

It  was  easy  to  get  so  far  in  our  line  of 
reasoning,  but  it  brought  us  back  to  the 
point  from  which  we  had  started,  namely, 
what  was  that  missing  link,  how  were  we  to 
get  at  it  1 

"After  all,"  said  Flo,  with  a  mournful 
look  at  the  table  on  which  still  lay  the 
crude  little  sketch  which  had  given  Uncle 
Richard  his  death-shock,  "  the  dream  must 
be  the  thing  on  which  we  ought  to  con- 
centrate our  attention." 

There  flashed  through  my  mind  a 
wild  idea  of  relating  my  dream  in  the 
advertisement  columns  of  the  daily  papers, 
in  the  hope  that  something  might  come  of 
it.  A  second  thought  following  on  the  heels 
of  this,  suggested  an  advertisement  of 
another  sort.  If  the  dream  and  the  inter- 
national language  were  so  closely  linked 
together,  why  not  issue  an  advertiseinent 
ofifering  a  reward  for  theories  on  the  latter 
subject,  and  see  if  any  one  of  them  would 
strike  a  key-note  in  unison  with  my  dream^t 
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Flo  did  not  take  up  with  this  idea  very 
warmly ;  in  good  traih,  it  seemed  a  trifle 
visionary.  We  had,  however,  nothing  better 
to  pat  initsplace,  so  after  careful  deliberation 
we  sketched  out  thefollowinsadvertisement : 

"A  gentleman  interested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  language,  offers  a 
prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  tost  theory 
on  the  matter  succinctly  stated  within  a 
hundred  written  lines.  The  competition 
will  close  within  a  fortnight  from  Uie  date 
of  this  advertisement.'' 

The  advertisement  was  to  appear  simul- 
taneously in  all  the  leading  London  journals, 
and  replies  were  to  be  Mdressed  to  me  at 
the  Priory. 

After  we  had  despatched  our  advertise- 
ment, Flo  and  I  were  not  very  sanguine  as 
to  its  results.  Gurious  results,  however, 
soon  followed,  though  scarcely  of  the  kind 
we  expected.  The  post  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  on  which  my  advertisement  had 
appeared,  brought  me  two  letters,  one 
from  Mr.  Vernon,  the  second  from  my 
fellow-traveller  from  Bath  to  Exeter.  I 
opened  the  latter  first-,  and  recognised  the 
signature  at  the  foot  of  the  page ;  for  we 
had  exchanged  carda 

**  I  am  delighted,  my  dear  youug  friend," 
ran  the  letter,  *'  to  see  the  interest  I  have 
awakened  in  your  mind  on  an  important 
subject.  Your  fifty  guineas  does  not  tempt 
me,  no,  nor  would  five  hundred  pay  any 
one  to  write  a  hundred  lines  of  common- 
sense  on  a  subject  so  thickly  set  with  diffi- 
culties. If,  however,  you  are  interested  in 
collecting  curious  theories  on  the  matter, 
I  should  like  you  to  go  and  see  a  man  I 
came  upon  quite  unexpectedly  a  little  whOe 
ago  when  visiting  a  friend  at  Dr.  Adam's 
private  asylum.  Green  Street,  near 
Manchester.  The  man's  name  was  John 
Homer;  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
asylum  for  over  twenty  years,  and  they 
said  he  was  sane  on  all  points  save  one — 
an  international  languaga  His  theories 
are  too  long  to  state  here.  His  great 
stumbling  -  block  was  the  ^difficulty  of 
expressing  the  difference  between  past, 
present,  and  future  time  by  the  theory 
ne  advocated.  He  was  pazzling  hara 
over  this  when  I  went  in,  and  he  said  it 
had  occupied  his  attention  for  close  upon 
thirty  years.  The  superintendent  said, '  he 
believed  if  the  man  could  but  solve  this 
difficulty  his  reason  would  be  restored.'" 
The  writer  concluded  with  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  my  endeavour. 

Flo  ran  her  eye  over  this  while  I  went 
on  to  read  Mr.  Yemon's  letter. 


It  brought  startling  news.  On  the  pre- 
ceding day  the  legal  repre8entati?e  of 
Mr.  Kobert  Daniels  had  called  at  Mr. 
Yemon's  office,  and  had  stated  that 
although  his  client  was  perfectly  conTinoed 
of  the  legality  of  his  claim  upon  Dr. 
Hardwicke^  estate,  he  was  yet  willinf 
to  effect  a  compromise  with  Miss  Hara- 
wicke,  and  if  she  would  execute  a  deed 
undertaking  to  pay  him  one  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  he  would  at  once  destroy 
the  will  in  her  presence. 

Flo  read  this  page  over  my  shoulder.  We 
both  agreed  that  ue  appearance  of  my  ad- 
vertisement might  have  occasioned  this 
sudden  concession  on  Mr.  Daniels'  part, 
though  how  or  why  we  knew  not 

Then  I  tumed  over  to  the  other  aide  of 
Mr.  Yemon's  letter,  and  heartily  regretted 
that  Flo's  eyes  were  following  mine  along 
the  page,  for  it  told  a  pitiful  tale  of  frand 
and  craft — laid  bare,  in  fact,  what  we 
then  believed  to  be  the  whole  of  Undo 
Richard's  guilty  secret,  but  what  we  were 
quickly  to  find  was  but  half  of  it 

Mr.  Yernon  stated  that  in  pursuance  of 
my  instructions  he  had  instituted  enqoiries 
into  the  famOy  history  of  the  Hardwickes, 
and  that  although  Hardwickes  by  the 
score  were  scattered  about  Yorkshire,  yet 
our  branch  of  the  family  fifty  years  back 
was  represented  only  by  my  grandfather 
and  his  two  sons,  my  father,  John,  and 
Uncle  Biohard.  John  wandered  away 
from  home  before  he  was  twenty,  and  for 
thirty  years  no  one  heard  anything  of  Um* 
In  the  year  1864  my  grandfather  had  died, 
leaving  no  will,  and  Richard  had  td^en 
possession  of  his  property.  A  short  time 
before  his  death  he  had,  at  Bichard'i 
suggestion,  sold  his  Yorkshire  estate,  and 
haa  invested  the  purchase-money  in  the 
funds.  There  seemed  to  be  some  doabt  as 
to  the  exact  date  of  the  year  in  which  my 
father  had  died  in  Spain ;  but  even  sup- 
posing that  his  death  had  preceded  my 
grandfather's,  I  was  entitled  to  mj  share 
in  the  property,  and  Uncle  Richard's 
share  would  have  been  proportionately 
diminished.  It  had,  however,  been  no- 
body's business  to  enquire  into  Uie  matter. 
Dr.  Hardwicke  had  a  high  reputation  for 
honour  and  integrity,  and  every  one  who 
thought  about  it  had  concluded  that  my 
interests  had  been  duly  considered. 

Flo  dropped  the  letter,  gave  me  one 
look,  and  left  the  room.  When  we  had  »• 
enquiries  on  foot  respecting  the  Yorbhirt 
Hardwickes,  we  had  not  bargained  for  sacb 
a  revelation  as  thia 
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I  did  not  see  Flo  all  that  day,  and 
when  she  came  down  to  breakfast  the 
next  morning  she  had  recovered  her  oat- 
ward  composore,  at  any  rate,  and  was  as 
ei^er  as  I  was  to  see  if  the  post  had 
brought  any  farther  response  to  my  ad- 
vertisement 

Two  letters  lay  upon  the  table.  One 
from  Mr.  Vernon,  conveyed  the  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Daniels,  in  person,  had 
presented  himself  at  Mr.  Vernon's  office, 
and  had  redaced  his  demand  of  yesterday 
from  a  thousand  pounds  to  five  hundred 
per  annum,  as  he  was  anxious,  he  said,  to 
get  matters  settled.  Mr.  Vernon  farther 
stated  that  his  enquiries  respecting  this  man 
had  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  on  leaving 
Uncle  Kichard's  service,  twenty  years  ago, 
he  had  set  up  a  store  in  New  York,  and  it 
was  most  likely  the  failure  of  this  store, 
a  short  time  back,  which  had  sent  him  to 
Europe  to  levy  additional  black-mail  on 
Uncle  Sichard. 

The  second  letter  was  dated  from  a 
small  street  somewhere  in  Islington,  and 
enclosed  a  few  sheets  of  loosely-tied  manu- 
script. The  writer  of  the  letter,  a  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  hoped  that  they  might  be  of  use 
to  me,  and  added,  that  if  they  met  with 
my  approval  she  would  be  thankful  for 
remuneration,  for  she  had  kept  them  care- 
fully for  over  twenty  years. 

I  ran  my  eye  over  the  manuscript,  and 
felt  my  brain  swim  and  my  eyes  grow 
dim.  Here,  in  these  pages  yellowed  with 
age,  lay  the  hidden  link  between  my 
dream  and  an  international  language ! 
Here,  too,  the  reason  for  Uncle  Eichard's 
angry  vehemence  on  the  matter  was  laid 
bare  to  view ! 

The  faded  ink,  in  odd  jerky  sentences, 
stated  a  theory  for  the  construction  of  a 
universal  language  for  writing  purposes  by 
means  of  colour,  and  the  signature  at  the 
bottom  of  these,  at  times  incoherent,  pages, 
was  that  of  my  father,  John  Hardwick& 

One  paragraph  I  will  give  as  it  stood. 
After  stating  that,  according  to  his  theory, 
abstract  ideas  should  be  represented  by 
the  primary  colours,  that  endless  modifi- 
cations of  ideas  might  be  expressed  by 
shades  of  colour  thrown  upon  the  ground- 
work of  another  colour,  and  the  absence 
of  all  thought  or  emotion  by  pure  white,  my 
father  went  on  to  give  an  example  of  hu 
meaning. 

"I  subjoin  here  a  diagram,"  he  wrote, 
''  that  will  illustrate  the  potency  of  colour 
to  convey  impressions  to  the  simplest  un- 
derstandings.    Here  is   the  picture  of  a 


house  in  a  garden.  I  paint  that  house, 
that  garden  pure  white,  as  if  snow- covered. 
Now  what  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  that 
snow-white  picture  f  Is  it  not  that  absence 
alike  of  thought  or  emotion,  which  we  call 
peace  1  Now,  see!  I  dash  blood-red  shadows 
athwart  the  snow,  and  what  is  the  idea 
conveyed)  Is  it  not  that  within  that 
house  dwell  all  sorts  of  evil  passions — anger, 
murderous  hate  perhaps  1 " 

The  diagram  was  not  there,  but  there 
were  evidences  that  it  had  been  torn  from 
between  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript 
Possibly  the  book  had  been  tossed  to  me  to 
amuse  me,  and,  my  childish  fancy  captivated 
by  the  bright  colours^  the  picture  had  been 
£0  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
that  twenty  years  had  not  sufficed  to  obU- 
terate  it.  There  it  had  lain  in  the  hidden 
recesses  of  my  brain  ready  to  flash  forth 
at  a  moment's  notice,  while  the  deeper 
subject  which  had  called  it  into  being,  had 
failed  to  make  any  deep  impression  upon 
ma 

How  had  the  writer  of  this  letter  become 
possessed  of  this  manuscript)  what  did 
she  know  of  my  father's  last  hours  1  were 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  arose  in  my 
mind  as  I  reverently  laid  on  one  side  the 
faded  manuscript. 

A  journey  to  London  might  answer  these 
questions,  so  I  was  out  oi  the  house  and 
on  my  road  to  the  by-street  at  Islington 
within  ten  minutes  from  the  time  that  I 
broke  the  seal  of  that  letter.  Z^-^ 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  knocked^at 
Mrs.  Oldfield's  door;  but  my  impatience 
would  not  let  me  defer  my  visit  till  the 
following  morning.  She  heelj  answered 
all  my  questions.  Twenty  years  ago,  she 
said,  she  was  English  waitress  at  an  hotel  in 
Seville,  when  Mr.  Hardwicke  went  to  lodge 
there.  He  was  very  eccentric  in  his  manner 
of  conducting  himself,  and  used  to  write 
nearly  from  morning  till  night  One  day 
an  English  gentleman  came  to  see  him, 
accompanied  by  his  servant.  They  stayed 
at  the  house  with  Mr.  Hardwicke  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  all  three  departed 
together.  On  the  day  following  their 
departure,  the  servant  came  back  to  the 
hotel  and  asked  permission  to  go  round 
Mr.  Hardwicke's  rooms,  in  case  he  had  left 
papers  of  any  sort  behind.  He  seemed 
very  anxious  on  the  matter,  and  furthe^ 
more  stated  that  the  gentleman  was  hope- 
lessly insane,  and  that  although  he  per- 
sisted in  calling  himself  John  Hardwicke, 
and  gave  out  that  he  was  Us — the 
servant's — master's    brother,    he    was    in 
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reality  no  lelative,  but  merely  a  friendp 
and  ma  name  was  John  Homer. 

All  thiM  Mrs.  Old  field  related  in  clear 
detail,  and  farther  added  that  the  manu- 
script which  she  had  sent  to  me  she  bad 
found,  after  the  servant  had  departed,  be- 
hind a  cabinet,  that  she  bad  retained  posses- 
sion of  it,  thinking  it  possible  that  at  some 
time  or  other  it  might  be  claimed, or  that  she 
might  in  some  manner  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  gentleman  who  appeared  so  anxious 
about  the  mad  gentleman'it  manuscripts. 
After  keeping  it  carefully,  however,  for 
twenty  }ears,  she  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  one  was  likely  to  claim  it, 
and  my  advertisement  had  tempted  her  to 
turn  the  possession  of  it  to  her  own 
pecuniary  advantage. 

Here  was  a  strange  story — ^not  one  of 
death-bed  hours,  and  last  messages,  such 
as  I  had  expected  to  hear,  but  one  even 
more  gloomy,  if  interpreted  by  later 
events.  Insane  my  father  might  have 
been — possibly  was;  but  what  had  been 
his  fate  after  he  bad  been  enticed  to 
quit  his  hotel  f  Had  he  been  hurried  into 
a  nameless  grave,  or  incarcerated  in  some 
private  lunatic  asylum  under  an  assumed 
name) 

Here,  in  a  flash  of  thought,  the  name,  John 
Homer,  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  had  mentioned 
brought  tomymind  theletterfrom  my  fellow- 
traveller,  recounting  his  introduction  to 
the  inmate  of  the  Oreen  Street  Asylum, 
who  held  strange  theories  respecting  the 
formation  of  an  uoiversal  language. 

But  my  story  must  end  hero.  I  am 
not  fond  of  recalling,  even  in  quiet  talk 
with  flo,  my  visit  to  the  Green  Street 
Asylum,  and  my  first  glimpse  of  a  dig- 
nified, if  absent-looking,  old  man  seated 
at  a  table  covered  with  paints  and  palettes, 
who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  John 
Horner.  The  account  of  his  coming  to 
the  Asylum,  some  twenty  years  back,  was 
given  to  me  by  the  medical  superintendent, 
to  whom  it  had  been  handed  down  by  a 
predecessor  in  office.  Dr.  Hardwicke  had 
brought  the  man  to  the  Asylum,  having 
previously  written  to  the  authorities  ap- 
prising them  of  the  patient  he  was  about  to 
place  under  their  care.  He  charged  him- 
self with  all  subsequent  expenses,  and  stated 
that  the  man  was  hopelessly  insane,  but 
perfectly  harmless.  He  had,  he  said,  injured 
his  brain  in  the  pursuit  of  one  idea — an 
international  language. 

Dr.  Hardwicke  had  farther  stated  that 
one  of  the  man's  crazes  was  to  believe  him- 
self to  be  his  brother,  who  had  died  years 


ago  in  Aastralia ;  his  real  name,  however, 
was  John  Horner,  as  appeared  on  the 
certificate.  This  certificate,  it  may  be 
added,  was  signed  by  Uncle  Bichard  and 
by  Robert  Daniels;  the  latter  purported 
to  be  a  doctor  w4io  really  bore  that  name 
and  lived  in  a  North  London  district. 

The  secret  of  Uncle  Eichard's  Wd  was 
plain  reading  to  me  now,  thanks  to  the 
wonderful  dream  which  had  struck  the 
key-note  of  it  But,  for  Flo's  sake,  that 
secret  had  to  be  kept  secret  still;  and 
thus  it  came  about  that  when  Robert 
Daniels  suddenly  disappea^d  from  his 
London  address,  he  was  allowed  so  to 
disappear  without  hue  or  cry  beine  raised. 

An  odd  thing  happened  on  the  day  that 
Flo  and  I  were  married.  I  had  arranged 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  Green 
Street  Asylum  that  my  father,  with  a 
proper  attendant,  should  for  the  fatnie 
live  with  us  at  the  Priory.  Thus  at- 
tended, he  made  one  of  the  wedding- 
party  at  the  church.  At  the  cloee  of 
the  service,  as  Flo  and  I  knelt  before  the 
altar,  a  long,  narrow  sunbeiam  slanted 
through  a  side  window,  and  falling  foil 
upon  Flo's  bent  head,  tamed  her  crown 
of  flaxen  hair  beneath  her  white  veil  into 
a  crown  of  gold. 

My  father  jumped  up  excitedly  and 
clapped  his  hands.  "  I  have  it,  I  have  it," 
he  cried,  triumphantly;  ''silver  for  the 
past  tenses;  neutral  tint  for  the  present; 
but  gold,  and  gold  only,  is  the  colour  for 
the  future ! " 
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CHAFTSR  I. 

''  Tes,  you  can  send  the  girl  here,''  said 
Miss  Bodankin,  as  she  sipped  her  custom- 
ary afc«r-dinner  glass  of  claret  at  her  own 
dinner-table  in  her  own  snug  apartments 
at  Hampton  Court.  Snug  they  certainly 
were,  those  old-fashioned  rooms,  with  th^ 
oak  panelling  that  reflected  the  glow  of 
fire  and  lamp-light  in  broken  gleams  from 
their  polished  surface;  as  snug  as  the 
richest  of  curtains,  and  carpets,  and 
cushions,  and  the  softest  of  general  padding 
could  make  them.  Old  pictures  were  on 
the  walls,  and  old  oak  bufiets  adorned  the 
dining-room,  while  through  the  curtained 
alcove  could  be  seen  an  inner  drawing- 
room,  bright  with  gilding  and  mirror", 
and  lighted  by  an  array  of  wax  candles 
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in  glittering  crystal  chandeliers.  The 
small,  round  dining-table  drawn  close  to 
the  fire,  with  its  array  of  flowers,  cut- 
glass,  and  massive  silver  plate,  was  a  cosy 
and  pleasant  sight.  Bat  all  these  pleasant 
and  softening  inflaences  had  little  effect 
upon  the  countenance  of  Miss  Bodankin. 
She  sat  there  stern,  uncompromising, 
gloomjy  and  if  there  was  any  satisfaction 
to  be  read  upon  her  features,  it  was  due  to 
the  reflection  that  her  solitary  guest  was 
enjoying  some  unhappy  moments,  as  he 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  his  hostess. 
"  Send  the  girl  here,''  Miss  Bodankin  had 
said.  The  girl  was  only  his  daughter ; 
only  all  the  pleasure  and  brightness  of  his 
life.  ^  Still  it  would  have  to  l^  done. 

Miss  Bodankin's  solitary  guest  was  her 
brother  George,  with  whom  she  had  not 
foregathered  for  twenty  years  or  more. 
Twenty  years  I  Twenty  }  ears  ago  Miss 
Bodankin  had  been  a  spinster,  aged 
forty ;  an  old  maid,  in  fact ;  and  she 
was  no  worse  off  now.  Bat  twenty 
years  ago  she  had  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  stern,  tyrannical  father,  and 
often  in  humiliating  straits  for  want  of 
a  little  pocket-money.  Now  she  was  her 
own  mistress,  tolerably  well  off;  she 
owned  to  that  much,  although  she  never 
boasted  of  her  belongings.  Twenty  years 
ago  she  had  looked  upon  her  brother  with 
hopeless  envy  and  bitter  jealousy.  They 
were  not  children  of  the  same  mother. 
George  was  the  offdpring  of  a  young 
wife,  whom  old  Bodankin  had  acquired, 
people  said,  in  satisfaction  of  a  bad  debt ; 
and,  during  the  short  period  of  her  reign  at 
the  old  banking  house  in  Harley  Square, 
her  step-daughter  had  regarded  her  with 
profound  aversion  and  contempt  And 
then  the  boy,  George,  had  always  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  girl — her  interest  had  always 
been  sacrificed  for  his.  She  might  have 
married  weU,  had  her  father  consented  to 
open  his  money-bags  a  little.  But  no. 
George  was  the  pride  of  his  father's  heart ; 
everything  was  kept  for  him.  Crusty  and 
penurious,  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  concerned,  to  George  the  old  banker  was 
profuse  and  even  lavish  in  his  generosity. 

And  now  1  George  must  be  nearly  fifty 
now  ;  he  looked  old  and  broken,  but  stiU 
gentlemanly  in  the  evening-dress  that  his 
sister  had  provided  for  him.  But  how  had 
he  looked  in  that  threadbare  coat  and 
absurd  old-fashioned  hat,  as  he  had  appeared 
to  his  sister  but  the  day  before  yesterday, 
haphazard  in  the  Palace  gardens  I  Name, 
And  fame,  and  everything  were  gone  for 


George  ;  he  was  no  longer  a  Bodankin, 
but  simply  a  man  named  Fitch^  whose  wife 
bad  a  laundry  somewhere  in  Bloomsbury, 
or,  perhaps,  Marylebone. 

Twenty  years  ago  Greorge  had  disgraced 
himself  and  his  family  so  hopelessly,  that 
his  outraged  father  had  disowned  him, 
and  cut  him  out  of  his  will  Mr.  Bodankin 
had  no  other  child  except  his  daughter 
Olivia,  and  she — Miss  Bodankin,  that  is — 
fully  expected  at  her  father's  death,  which 
happened  soon  after,  to  benefit  by  poor 
George's  disgrace.  But  no.  A  bare  three 
hundred  a  year  was  settled  upon  her  for 
life.  All  the  rest  of  his  property  old 
Bodankin  bequeathed  to  his  cousin,  General 
Hunter.  A  great  deal  of  sympathy  was  felt 
for  the  daughter  who  was  thus  deprived  of  a 
fortune  which  seemed  naturally  to  belong 
to  her,  and  as  a  result  of  this  feeling, 
interest  was  made  in  high  quarters,  and 
Miss  Bodankin  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
comfortable  apartments  at  Hampton  Court 
which  she  at  present  enjoyed.  The  General 
was,  however,  a  man  of  punctilious  feeling. 
He  was  in  India  at  the  time,  but  when  he 
returned,  he  took  steps  to  transfer  all  that 
he  had  received  from  his  cousin  to  his 
cousin's  daughter,  Miss  Bodankin. 

When  Miss  Bodankin  accidentally  met 
that  disreputable  brother  of  hers,  and 
recognised  him  after  all  these  years,  and 
saw  that  she  herself  was  recognised,  her 
first  impulse  was  to  give  him  the  cut 
direct,  in  the  form  of  a  stony,  unrecognising 
stare.  Perhaps,  had  he  looked  miserable 
and  dejected  she  would  have  obeyed  this 
impulse.  But^  as  it  happened,  he  was 
laughing  heartily — he  and  a  handsome 
young  woman  who  accompanied  him,  were 
thoroughly  enjoying  some  good  joke.  That 
George  should  be  happy  and  merry  although 
shabby,  while  she,  Miss  Bodankin,  a 
respectable  and  in  every  way  dignified 
person,  was  feeling  cross  and  miserable, 
struck  her  as  being  so  flagrantly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Providential  order  of 
things,  that  she  felt  her  curiosity  aroused 
as  to  the  cause.  And  with  that  she 
stopped,  and  the  brother  took  off  his  hat 
as  if  she  had  been  an  ordinary  acquaintance. 

"  Mr.  Fitch,  I  thmk,"  said  Miss  Bodan- 
kin,  making  a  ghastly  imitation  of  a  smile.^ 

"Walk  on,  Olive;  I  will  join  you 
directly,"  said  the  '^soi-disant"  Mr.  Fitch. 
The  girl  moved  on,  first  taking  in  Miss 
Bodankin's  general  appearance  in  one  quick, 
sweeping  glance. 

"  Your  daughter,  I  presume,"  said  Miss 
Bodankin,  coldly. 
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''Your  niece  Olivoi  my  dear  Olivia/' 
rejoined  Mr.  Fitoh,  with  a  saroaatio  inflec- 
tion of  hia  voice.  ''  Charmed  to  see  you 
looking  BO  well  1    Quod  morning." 

''Stay/'  said  Miss  BodanUn.  <<Now 
that  we  have  met,  I  should  like  to  hear 
something  about  yon.  Oome  and  dine  with 
me  the  day  after  to-morrow.  All  to  our 
two  selves." 

Mr.  Fitch  hesitated,  bat  finally  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  He  had  a  kind  of 
superstitions  dread  of  crossing  the  barrier 
that  divided  him  from  his  former  existence, 
but  still  he  longed  to  hear  how  matters  had 
gone  with  old  acquaintances  and  friends. 
The  visit  could  hardly  have  ulterior  con- 
sequencea  He  would  appear  like  a  ghost, 
and  so  depart,  content  with  a  single  gUmpse 
of  the  scenes  of  other  days. 

When  Mr.  Fitch  rejoined  his  daughter, 
he  found  her  possessed  with  a  certain 
natural  curiosity  as  to  his  late  meeting. 
''  Was  it  a  lady  of  title  he  had  spoken  to— 
she  seemed  very  stiff  and  stand-offish— or 
some  one  connected  with  the  Court ) " 

Mr.  Fitch  replied  that  the  lady  was 
nothing  very  remarkable ;  but  an  acquaint- 
ance of  days  gone  by,  when  his  means  were 
greater  than  now. 

"That  was  before  you  were  married, 
papa,  I  suppose,"  said  Olive,  '*  when  you 
could  spend  all  your  money  on  yourself." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  pleasantly. 
''  Tour  mother  takes  care  that  I  don't  make 
ducks  and  drakes  with  the  money  now." 

Olive  laughed.  It  certainly  was  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Fitch  kept  a  tight  hold  upon  the 
purse-strings.  But  that  was  necessary 
enough ;  for  her  husband  had  a  facile  way 
of  getting  rid  of  money,  that  would  have 
brought  him  to  downright  want,  if  his  wife 
had  not  been  at  the  helm.  He  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  that  he  owed  everything 
in  the  world  to  his  Isabel.  She  haa 
rescued  him  from  the  grave  of  a  suicide. 
Her  energy  and  business  capacity  had 
brought  them  a  moderate  prosperity.  He 
had  never  contributed  much  to  their 
success,  and  after  sundry  efforts,  as 
strenuous  as  he  could  make  them  but  of 
no  particular  result,  he  had  ceased  to  try. 
But  he  was  very  amiable,  contented,  and 
agreeable,  and  Mrs.  Fitch  was  well  con- 
' tented  with  him  for  a  husband;  and,  com- 
paring him  with  other  people's  husbands, 
she  often  thanked  her  stars  that  had  given 
her  a  gentleman  for  her  portion,  although 
certainly  had  he  been  capable  of  bullying 
and  storming  about,  he  would  have  been 
more  useful  in  the  business.    For  her  work- 


girls  were  very  tiresome,  and  pleasant  words 
were  altogether  wasted  upon  them. 

The  pair  had  only  one  daughter,  Olive, 
and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  she 
roughened  her  pretty  hands  in  soapsuds, 
or  bent  herself  double  over  the  ironing 
board.  There  were  means  in  plenty  to 
give  the  girl  a  good  education.  Slie  had 
been  a  pupil  at  the  nearest  high  school, 
and,  showing  a  strong  aptitude  for  draw- 
ing, she  had  become  a  student  at  Sooth 
Kensington.  She  had  shown  a  pretty  taste 
in  colour  and  design,  and  now  she  was 
engaged  at  Milbank's  pottery,  painting 
cups  and  vases,  and  earning  a  comfortable 
weekly  stipend. 

The  Fitch's  establishment  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  an  old-fashioned  house  in  a 
dingy  street  not  far  from  the  Portland 
Itoad.  Olive  had  her  studio  at  the  reiy 
top  of  the  house,  where  there  was  a  roomy 
attic  with  a  covered  roof,  and  a  good  top- 
light  ;  and  here  the  girl  set  up  her  easel 
and  stretched  her  canvases ;  for  she  had 
ambition,  and  intended  to  paint  a  picture 
one  day,  that  should  appear  at  the 
Orosvenor  or  the  Academy.  The  studio 
opened  upon  the  leads,  and  here  the 
girl  and  her  father  had  made  a  pleasant 
kind  of  border  with  flowe^boze8  and 
trelUs-work,  and  festooned  with  scarlet- 
runners  and  gay  nasturtiums,  where  Mr. 
Fitch  would  smoke  his  pipe  with  great 
contentment  on  summer  evenings,  and  gaze 
over  the  roofs  that  were  glowing  in  the 
vapourous  sunshine ;  even  the  roofs  and 
chimneys  of  what  had  been  his  father's 
house,  marked  by  the  tall  chestnuts  in  the 
square  beyond.  One  busy,  noisy  street 
alone  divided  the  scenes  of  his  former  life 
from  those  of  the  present ;  but  it  served 
the  purpose  as  effectually  as  thoagh  it  had 
been  that  deep  and  silent  stream  which  blots 
out  all  remembrance.  And  sometimes  at 
the  sunset  hour  they  would  hear  the  lions 
roaring  for  their  prey,  or  the  elephants 
trumpeting  on  their  evening  walk,  and 
other  mysterious  sounds  from  Segenfi 
Park  way,  all  of  which  gave  a  kind  of 
romantic  tinge  to  the  familiar  scene. 

And  it  so  happened  that  the  correspond- 
ing room  on  the  adjoining  leads  was  also 
occupied  as  a  studio — and  by  a  very  band- 
some  young  fellow,  who  was  in  training  ss 
a  sculptor.  He  did  not  live  in  the  hous^ 
but  in  one  of  the  squares  to  the  westward, 
but  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  here  medd- 
ling in  clay  or  covering  the  walls  of  the 
room  with  charcoal  sketches  of  groups  and 
figures.    A  friendship  had  naturally  nftm 
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up  between  the  two  artists — each  criticised 
the  other's  performances  in  a  friendly  but 
searching  manner.  It  was  Mr.  Fitch, 
indeed,  who  had  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  sculptor,  and  who  had  dis- 
coyered  the  loose  rail  in  the  iron  palisading 
that  divided  the  roofs.  But  the  acquaint- 
ance once  formed,  the  young  people  grew 
more  intimate  and  friendly  day  by  day, 
till  autumn  came,  and  the  scarlet-runners 
and  the  nasturtiums  began  to  droop,  and 
the  air  upon  the  leads  to  grow  foggy  and 
chilly,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  the  sculptor,  was 
off  to  Eome  for  the  winter,  promising  to 
write  often  and  tell  his  little  friend  all  the 
news  of  the  studios. 

"  Ah,  papa ! "  cried  Olive,  when  the 
young  man  had  departed ;  "  why  can't  you 
take  me  to  Eome,  too ) " 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  jingling  the 
few  loose  coins  in  his  pocket  "  But  come, 
my  girl,  if  we  can't  go  to  Bome,  we  will 
go  to  Hampton  Court ;  there  are  pictures 
there,  and,  I  fancy,  a  statue  or  two." 

But  the  day  happened  to  be  a  Friday, 
which,  if  it  does  not  deserve  its  ordinary 
reputation,  is,  at  all  events,  an  unlucky  day 
at  Hampton  Court;  for  the  galleries  are 
all  closed,  and  housemaids  and  brooms  are 
in  the  ascendant.  But  Olive  and  her 
father  were  happy  enough  in  roaming 
about  the  gardens,  till,  in  a  sunny  nook  in 
the  old  private  gardens,  they  came  across 
Miss  Bodankin. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Miss  Bodankin's 
dinner-table,  and  to  the  understanding 
between  her  and  her  brother  that  Olive 
was  to  be  sent  to  her  "  on  trial." 

CHAPTER   n. 

Olive  had  paid  a  fortnight's  visit  to 
Miss  Bodankin,  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
visit  had  been  a  success.  The  girl  had 
enjoyed  herself,  at  all  events,  and  she  had 
made  friends  with  the  people  about  her. 
Miss  Bodankin's  rooms  had  seemed  so 
much  the  brighter  for  her  presence,  that, 
when  she  had  gone,  the  old  lady  felt  quite 
gloomy  and  depressed. 

'•I  will  have  that  girl  for  myself," 
muttered  Miss  Bodankin,  as  she  sat  down 
to  her  writing;  for  she  kept  a  diary,  if 
jou  please,  and  when  any  little  event  oc- 
curred, such  as  Olive's  visits  she  made  a 
summary  oi  the  impressions  it  had  caused, 
and  entered  it  carefully  in  the  volume. 
''George  is  a  fool,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  and  does  not  deserve  to  enjoy  any  of  the 
good  things  of  life." 


His  daughter  should  come  and  live  with 
her,  and  brighten  her  weary  pilgrimage. 
Miss  Bodankin  decided.  She  would  adopt 
her;  the  ^irl  should  be  Miss  Bodankin, 
and  inhent  all  that  she  had  to  leave. 
Not  that  she  intended  to  die  just  yet. 
Her  grandmother  lived  to  be  ninety, 
and '  so  might  she — ^that  was  thirty  years 
to  come  yet  —  and  by  that  time  Olive 
would  be  nearly  fifty,  and  old  enough 
to  look  after  things.  For  she  should  not 
marry ;  Miss  Bodankin  would  take  care  to 
guard  her  from  such  a  fate  as  that  And 
then  Olive  could  adopt  somebody  in  her 
turn,  and  in  this  way  the  line  of  Miss 
Bodankins  could  be  continued  into  per- 
petuity. 

Strengthened  by  these  thoughts.  Miss 
Bodankin  forthwith  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Fitch,  to  the  effect  that  she  was  pleased 
with  his  daughter,  and  would  like  to  adopt 
her.  Olive  would  be  treated  as  the  future 
Miss  Bodankin ;  she  should  have  masters, 
models,  or  whatever  she  might  require  for 
her  artistic  studies.  Miss  Bodankin  would 
not  object  to  spend  a  few  years  in  Eome, 
if  that  were  judged  advisable.  If  the  girl 
behaved  dutifully  and  properly,  Miss 
Bodankin  would  give  her  a  handsome 
allowance — say  three  hundred  a  year,  for 
dress  and  pocket-money — and  would  leave 
her  amply  provided  for.  Miss  Bodankin 
only  exacted  one  condition,  but  that  was 
indispensable  :  "  Olive  must  hold  no 
further  communication  wiih  her  former 
relatives  and  friends  from  the  time  she 
became  a  member  of  Miss  Bodankin's 
household." 

When  she  had  sealed  and  despatched 
the  letter.  Miss  Bodankin  began  to  wonder 
how  George  would  take  it.  He  would 
give  up  his  daughter, she  felt  sure;  he  was 
one  of  those  weak,  yielding  creatures  who 
give  ^  up  everything.  He  would  have 
certainly  come  to  ruin  sooner  or  later, 
even  if  his  sister  had  not  given  him  a  last 
little  push  over  the  abyss.  That  was  a 
little  circumstance  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  diary,  but  it  recurred  to  Miss  Bodankin 
sometimes  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night 

This  night  especially,  having  dismissed 
her  maid,  and  being  snugly  ensconced  in 
bed — a  shaded  lamp  giving  a  mild  and 
gentle  light,  and  a  fire  of  logs  flickering 
cheerfully  on  the  tiled  hearth.  Miss 
Bodankin  having  composed  herself  to  drop 
quietly  asleep,  was,  instead,  confronted 
with  a  vision  of  those  other  days.  It  was 
her  father's  voice  she  heard,  speaking  in 
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straogely  agitated  tones  :  *'  Go  to  George, 
before  he  leaves  the  house,  tell  him,  Mg 
him,  to  come  and  aftk  my  forftiveneasy  and 
all  shall  be  forgivea"  And  then  she  saw 
herself  standing  irresolute  on  the  stairs, 
while  her  brother  descended  step  by  step, 
his  face  whitened  with  despair.  "  George 
had  been  so  often  forgiven/  she  whispered 
to  bereelf ;  "  let  him  pay  the  penalty  now." 
And  then  the  hall-door  had  closed  behind 
her  brother  with  a  load  bang. 

And  a  door  had  banged  somewhere  at 
that  moment — Miss  Bodankin  heard  it — 
an  unusual  sound  at  night,  for  walls  were 
thick,  and  doors  were  solid  in  the  old 
Cardinal's  Palace,  and  few  sounds  were 
heard  from  outside. 

Tradition  said  that  the  room  which  Miss 
Bodankin  occupied  as  a  bedchamber,  had 
once  been  Cardinal  Wolseley's  private 
room;  the  Cardinal's  hat  was  carved 
somewhere  on  the  stonework  of  the 
chimney,  and  the  broad,  black  oak  mantel- 
shelf was  enriched  with  carved  work  of  his 
period.  Some  people  might  have  felt  the 
associations  of  the  place  to  be  a  little  eerie, 
but  Miss  Bodankin  was  not  a  superstitious 
person.  Still,  that  oaken  staircase  did 
creak  and  groan  most  unaccountably  at 
times ;  and  the  servants  had  at  times  heard 
footsteps  and  the  sound  of  voices,  when 
there  was  nothing  to  account  for  the  same. 

However,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
slamming  of  a  door  to  excite  any  great 
apprehension,  and  Miss  Bodankin  was 
wooing  sleep  once  more,  when  another 
scene  presented  itself  vividly  to  her  mind. 
Again  she  heard  her  father's  voice  :  "  Go 
and  seek  George,  and  bring  him  back  to 
me."  And  she  had  known  where  to  find 
him  well  enough,  for  he  had  written  to 
her  and  told  her  of  the  girl  who  had 
picked  him  out  of  the  gutter,  and  who 
loved  him  well  enough  to  marry  him. 
And  she.  Miss  Bodankin,  had  gone  to  her 
father  and  said:  "You  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  George,  he  has  married  a 
girl  from  the  streets  and  she  will  take  care 
of  him." 

That  was  the  piece  of  news  which  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  her  father,  and,  if  it 
was  not  quite  the  truth,  still  she  thought 
it  was  at  the  time.  And  what  advantage 
did  she  get  by  the  matter  1  Why,  none 
at  alF;  she  had  gained  absolutely  nothing 
by  George's  disgrace.  All  her  present 
comforts  she  owed  to  General  Hunter's 
sense  of  honour  and  love  of  justice,  and 
this  had  nothing  to  do  with  George  and 
his  disgrace. 


Still,  even  about  this]  last-mentioned 
transaction  there  was  some  hidden  cir- 
cumstance, the  recollection  of  which  made 
Miss  Bodankin's  pillow  an  uneasy  one. 
And  all  the  time  she  felt  as  if  some  one 
were  reading  her  hidden  thoughts,  and 
making  out  first  one  point  and  then 
another,  as  if  it  were  a  Judge  who  was 
summing  up  the  case  against  her.  And 
this  impression  grew  so  strong  in  her 
mind,  that  at  last  she  called  out,  quite 
loudly  in  intention,  but  in  reality  in  a 
strangled  whisper :  **  Not  guilty,  my  Lord;" 
and  then,  with  a  feeling  of  terror  npon 
her,  sat  straight  up  in  bed. 

The  light  from  lamp  and  fire  still  cast  a 
soft  glow  over  the  room,  and  what  Miss 
Bodankin  saw  she  saw  with  perfect  clear- 
ness. There,  upon  the  black  oak  mantel- 
shelf, rested  a  pair  of  hands.  They  were 
red  hands,  too ;  not  red  with  blood,  bat  as 
if  encased  in  red  gloves — fine  silken  gloves, 
curiously  stitched  and  marked.  The  hands 
were  carelessly  crossed  one  upon  the  other, 
as  if  the  figure  to  which  they  belonged 
were  standing  in  meditative  attitude  by 
the  fire,  half  leaning  against  the  chimney- 
piece.  Miss  Bodankin  closed  her  eyes  and 
reasoned  with  herself.  *^  It  is  some  optical 
illusion,  like  those  you  see  in  the  advertise- 
ments," she  argued  to  herseli  '^1  wore 
yellow  gloves  to-day.  I  must  have  looked 
at  them  as  they  lay  on  my  dressing-table, 
and  now  I  see  them  yonder  reproduced 
in  red."  She  opened  her  eyes  again; 
the  red  hands  were  still  there.  That 
alarmed  her ;  but  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  them,  and,  after  awhile,  one  was 
removed,  and  then  the  other.  The  floor 
creaked,  the  stairs  creaked,  down  below  a 
door  slammed  again,  and  all  was  still. 

Next  morning.  Miss  Bodankin  sent  for 
her  medical  adviser,  who  found  her  rather 
feverish,  and  prescribed  a  pill  and  draught. 
One  or  two  friends,  hearing  that  she  was 
unwell,  came  in  to  see  her.  The  last  to 
leave  was  a  sprightly  young  widow,  the 
latest  and  best  addition  to  the  little  com- 
munity. 

'*  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Bodankin,  ner- 
vously, as  the  gay  little  lady  was  about  to 
depart,  "  You  know  everything ;  pray  tell 
me — ^it  is  some  absurd  gossip  of  the 
servants — but  did  you  ever  hear  of  the 
appearance  of  two  red  hands  t " 

"  My  dear  Miss  Bodankin  I "  cried  the 
other,  *'you  have  been  here  all  these  yetfs 
and  don't  know  that  f  Why  those  are  the 
Cardinal's  hands  I  Why  they  should  s^ 
pear,  and  no  other  part  of  him,  I  dost 
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know ;  bat  so  it  is.  They  are  not  often 
seen ;  bat  let  those  ii»ho  see  them  look  oat 
Grosced,  they  are  simply  a  warning ; 
clasped,  they  mean  —  well,  something 
dreadful.  They  say  the  dear  man  always 
clasped  his  hands  and  said  a  short  prayer 
before  he  sentenced  anybody  to  death. 
The  moral  is,  that  we  shoald  all  be  very 
good  and  virtaoas,  lest  at  any  time  we 
shoald  see  the  Cardinal's  hands.  I  never 
expect  to  see  them,  don't  you  see;  so 
good-bye,  dear  Miss  Bodankin,  till  to- 
morrow." 

Miss  Bodankin  blanched  a  little  at  the 
story  she  had  heard ;  but  she  was  of  a 
stoat,  resolute  spirit,  and  as  she  took  her 
pill  and  draught  that  night,  she  said  : 

"Here  is  somethiDg  that  will  exorcise 
the  Cardinal."  And,  indeed,  the  night 
passed  without  alarm,  so  did  many  suc- 
ceeding ones. 

GHAFTEB  HI. 

When  Olive  reached  home,  after  her 
visit  to  Miss  Bodankin,  she  found  the 
change  at  first  a  little  depressing.  There 
everything  had  gone  so  smoothly.  Here 
the  wheels  of  life  went  round  with  creaking 
and  groaning.  Her  mother  was  worried 
and  impatient ;  her  father  looked  shabby 
and  unkempt  in  contrast  with  the  trim- 
looking  people  about  Miss  Bodankin ;  and 
the  prospect  of  getting  up  early  in  the 
raw  morning  and  making  her  way  to  the 
pottery  through  the  mud,  was  anything 
but  inviting.  But  there  was  balm  in 
OUead  after  all — in  the  shape  of  a  letter 
awsJting  her,  a  letter  with  an  Italian 
stamp,  a  letter  from  Some.  Mr.  Hunter 
had  promised  to  write  j  but  such  promises 
are  often  forgotten ;  and  this  letter  was 
a  famous  redemption  of  his  pledge ;  for  it 
was  long  and  amusing,  and  what  was  better 
still,  decidedly  tender  in  some  of  its  pas- 
sages. The  writer  was  longing  for  the 
sympathetic  companionship  which  had  been 
his  delight  in  times  gone  by.  Eome, 
minus  Olive,  was  hardly  equal  to  Maryle- 
bone,  plus  Oliva 

"  Sometimes,  my  dear  Olive,"  the  letter 
went  on,  "  I  regret  that  we  are  not  rich, 
and  that  I  have  to  look  to  my  art  for 
future  pence  as  well  as  fame.  We  nearly 
were  rich  once,  my  father  tells  me.  A 
half-cracked  fellow  left  him  a  large  pro- 
perty, cutting  his  own  children  out  alto- 
gether. My  dear  dad  very  properly 
refused  to  benefit  by  such  an  iniquitous 
robbery.     I  honour  him  for  it ;  but  all  the 


same  I  wish  the  rightful  heirs  would  will 
it  back  again.  What  delightful  castles  in 
the  air  one  might  anchor  to  terra  firma 
with  a  few  bags  of  gold  ! " 

Yes,  it  was  a  nice  letter,  and  Olive 
proposed  to  answer  it  at  once ;  but  not  till 
she  had  recovered  from  that  slight  dis- 
illusionment which  is  the  opposite  of  home- 
sickness. Now  when  she  returned  from 
the  pottery  next  evening,  her  father  had 
been  some  time  in  possession  of  Miss 
Bodankin's  letter,  sealed  with  the  family 
seal,  in  which  she  made  her  proposal  to 
adopt  the  girl  as  her  own.  He  had  a 
presentiment  that  the  letter  was  coming, 
but  it  was  a  shock  to  him  when  it  did 
come. 

He  was  to  give  up  his  daughter.  She 
who  had  trotted  by  his  side  as  a  little 
fairy  minx,  the  school-girl  whose  lessons 
had  been  puzzled  out  with  his  zealous 
assistance,  the  young  woman  who  was  such 
a  gay  and  loving  companion,  she  was  to 
vanish  from  his  life  as  completely  as  if 
she  were  dead.  But  he  felt  that  he  must 
make  the  sacrifice.  Olive  would  be  restored 
to  the  position  that  he  had  forfeited. 
Life  would  be  sweet  and  pleasant  to  her, 
and  she  would  soon  cease  to  regret  the 
friends  of  her  youth.  Just  now,  if  he 
showed  her  Miss  Bodankin's  letter,  Olive 
would  revolt  with  indignation  from  the 
condition  that  she  was  to  give  up  her 
father  and  mother,  but  Mr.  Fitch  deter-  '''^■ 
mined  to  suppress  that  part  of  the  letter. 
When  once  she  had  got  into  the  current  of 
her  new  life,  she  would  be  easily  weaned 
from  all  old  associations,  a  process  that 
might  safely  be  left  to  Miss  Bodankin  to 
carry  out. 

Mrs.  Fitch,  beyond  a  few  natural  tears, 
had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the  proposed 
plan ;  and  her  husband,  seeing  no  further 
rocks  ahead,  prepared  to  spread  it  before 
his  daughter's  eyes  in  its  most  alluring 
form.  Olive  was  certainly  dazzled  and 
attracted,  as  she  could  hardly  faO  to  be ; 
but  it  gave  an  added  pang  to  poor  old 
Fitch's  troubles  to  see  how  eagerly  she 
entered  into  the  plan.  ''Shall  we  go  to 
Rome  this  winter  I"  was  her  first  eager 
question.  But  if  her  first  impression  was 
only  of  what  she  should  gain,  as  her  excite- 
ment wore  off  she  thought  also  of  what 
she  would  lose.  And  before  bed-time 
came  she  stole  up  to  her  father  and  put 
her  cheek  against  his,  and  whispered : 

"  It's  all  nonsense,  this,  dear  old  dad. 
What  do  I  care  about  Miss  Bodankin  ?  She 
is  a  generous  old  soul  to  make  such  an 
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offer ;  bat,  after  all,  perhaps  I  should  never 
make  a  good  artist,  and  then  see  what  a 
disappointment  that  would  be  for  every- 
body." 

'*Bat  I  have  written  to  say  yon  are 
going,"' replied  Mr.  Fitch,  in  feigned  anger. 
"And  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
about  it." 

In  reality,  Miss  Bodankin  did  not  care 
two  straws  whether  Olive  became  a  good 
artist  or  not;  and  this  Olive  soon  dis- 
covered when  she  took  up  her  permanent 
abode  at  the  Court  To  amuse  Miss 
Bodankin  was  to  be  the  great  end  of  her 
existence.  To  walk  or  drive  with  Miss 
Bodankin ;  to  read  aloud  to  her,  and  send 
her  to  sleep  in  the  afternoons ;  to  decorate 
the  dinner-table,  and  arrange  the  flower- 
vases  ;  to  sing  and  play  a  little  after  dinner, 
and  take  a  hand  at  piquet  or  bezique; 
these  were  to  be  the  chief  employment  of 
her  days,  and  the  odd  moments  of  her 
leisure  she  might  spend  at  her  easeL 
.  But  if  here  was  bondage,  Olive's  chains 
were  well  gilded.  She  might  order  as 
many  dresses  as  she  pleased,  and  Miss 
Bodankin  was  lavish  in  her  presents  of 
jewels  and  ancient  lace,  and  of  hoarded 
family  treasures.  And  the  people  about 
were  very  pleasant  and  sociable.  The 
sprightly  widow,  Lady  Omby  Craggs,  took 
a  great  fancy  to  Olive,  and  was  always 
running  after  her,  full  of  some  new  scheme 
of  passing  the  time.  All  the  younger 
people,  too,  were  more  or  less  artistic  in 
taste,  and  Olive  found  herself  in  great 
request  from  her  acquaintance  with  the 
technicalities  of  the  potter's  art 

But  as  the  charm  of  novelty  wore  off, 
Olive  became  a  trifle  low-spirited  and 
even  unhappy.  She  thought  regretfuUy  of 
her  ancient  freedom,  of  the  camaraderie  of 
the  workshop,  of  the  companionship  of  her 
ally  the  sculptor.  And  Ned  Hunter  had 
not  written  again,  although  she  had  sent 
him  a  nice  long  letter  soon  after  she  arrived 
at  the  Court  She  did  not  know  that 
Miss  Bodankin  exercised  a  strict  censor- 
ship over  the  letter-bag  in  its  out-goings 
and  in-comings,  and  that  she  had*  made  up 
her  mind  that  Olive  should  hold  no  further 
correspondence  with  any  of  her  old  set. 

But  when  Miss  Bodankin  came  upon 
Olive's  letter  addressed  to  Edward  Hunter, 

Esquire,  ,  Rome,  she  gave  a  guilty 

start  Was  it  possible  that  in  this  name 
she  was  only  to  read  a  coincidence  1  She 
opened  Olive's  letter  and  read  it  Then 
she  felt^  reassured.  This  was  only  some 
artist  with  whom  the  girl  carried  on  a 


Platonic  correspondence.  Let  it  go  into 
the  fire. 

Olive's  low  spirits  had  an  irritatiiig 
effect  on  Miss  Bodankin.  Like  one  who 
buys  a  pipbg  bullfinch  that  will  not  pipe, 
she  fdt  herself  injured  in  the  transaetioii. 

"  Send  me  home  for  a  week  or  two, 
Miss  Bodankin,  please,"  said  Olive,  when 
reproached  for  her  want  of  nerves  Bat  that 
was  not  convenient  at  the  time.  It  never 
would  be  convenient  if  Miss  Bodankin  had 
her  way. 

Meantime  the  winter  passed  away,  spring 
came  on,  and  then  summer,  the  early 
summer  when  London — anyhow,  western 
London — ^is  so  attractive,  when  the  trees  are 
in  their  freshest  of  green,  and  the  hooses 
festooned  with  flowers ;  when  the  streets 
are  filled  with  a  gay  and  luxurious  traffic, 
and  when  music  and  the  footsteps  of  the 
dancers  are  heard  from  all  the  booths  of 
Vanity  Fab. 

Poor  old  Fitch  watched  the  scene  from 
afar,  from  his  booth  on  the  housetops,  as 
he  smoked  a  solitary  pipe.  There  was  no 
bower  there  now,  the  old  flower-boxes  lay 
there  in  a  heap,  with  last  year's  mould  all 
caked  within  them ;  he  had  not  the  heart 
to  touch  them.  There  were  signs  of  life, 
too,  in  the  studio  next  door.  The  place  had 
been  cleaned  and  furbished  up,  and  now  the 

Eroprietor  had  arrived ;  and  wrapped  np  in 
is  working  apron,  he,  too,  came  out  into  the 
sunshine  and  looked  about  him.  Espying 
Mr.  Fitch,  the  young  sculptor  gave  him  a 
cheery  greeting.  "But  where  is  Olive," 
he  cried,  as  they  shook  hands  through  the 
railings;  ''what  have  you  done  with  the 
child?" 

"Alas!"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  dejectedly,  "I 
have  sold  her  to  the  Philistine&" 

"  What  do  you  mean  % "  demanded  young 
Hunter,  fiercely. 

"  What  I  say," rejoined  Mr.  Fitch.  "An 
elderly  lady,  rich  and  respectable,  has  taken 
charge  of  her ;  and,  my  boy,  we  shall  never 
see  her  any  more." 

''  I  mean  to  see  her,  anyhow,  and  learn 
why  she  never  answered  my  letters.  So 
give  me  her  address,  Mr.  Fitch,  please." 

Mr.  Fitch  shook  his  head.  "  I  can't  do 
it,  my  boy.  I  am  bound  in  honour  not  to 
say.  And  what  good  would  it  do  yonf 
Go  your  way  and  forget  each  other." 

But  the  young  man  would  not  hear  of 
such  an  end  to  his  attachment  Still  he 
could  make  no  impression  upon  Mr.  Fitch 
Day  after  day  he  came  to  his  studio  hoping 
against  hope,  to  see  ^e  adjoining  door 
opened,  and  to  hear  Olive's  fresh  yoong 
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voice  siDging  at  her  work.  Bat  the  place 
remained  BUent  and  deserted.  He  had 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  due  to  guide  him. 
No  one  at  the  Pottery  had  heard  a  word 
from  her  since  she  left.  He  sought  her  in 
all  her  former  haunts  and  among  her  old 
companions  in  vain. 

■ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

One  morning  when  Mr.  Fitch  was 
immersed  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke  in 
his  wife's  little  bureau,  nominally  engaged 
in  putting  her  accounts  into  order,  one  of 
the  girls  in  some  confusion  announced  a 
visitor,  a  certain  General  Hunter.  The 
General  was  small  and  rather  wizened, 
with  a  wrinkled,  good-natured  face,  and  he 
took  his  seat  encompassed  by  light  articles 
of  clothing,  white,  and  newly  starched — as 
Mr.  Fitch  afterwards  observed,  like  a 
cherub  among  the  clouds. 

''  I  wait  upon  you,  Mr.  Fitch,"  began  the 
General,  politely,  **  on  behalf  of  my  son. 
I  will  own  to  you  frankly  at  the  outset, 
that  it  is  not  quite  among  such  surround- 
ings— charming  as  they  may  be — that  I 
should  have  expected  him  to  look  for  a 
wife.  But  I  find  that  his  affections  are 
irrevocably  engaged.  And  as  I  said  to 
Edward,  if  the  young  lady  be — as  I  have 
no  doubt  she  is — ^good  and  amiable,  and 
her  parents — as  I  have  no  doubt  they  are — 
honest,  respectable  people,  I  shall  not  be 
found  the  stem,  unforgiving  parent" 

'<  Exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Fitch,  a  little 
irritated  by  the  General's  extreme  polite- 
ness. "  But  that  is  just  what  I  am.  And 
as  such,  I  have  already  vetoed  your  son's 
pretensiona" 

"  Here  we  come  to  the  pointy"  rejoined 
the  General,  with  veteran  coolness.  **  My 
son  demands  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
from  the  young  lady  herself  what  she 
thinks  of  his  pretensions ;  and  I  am  told 
that  you  refuse  him  this  opportunity." 

"  So  I  do ;  and  so  I  mean  to  do,"  replied 
Mr.  Fitch,  aggressively. 

'<  Then,  by  Heaven,"  cried  the  General, 
**  I  believe  that  you  have  some  evil  purpose 
in  concealing  your  daughter,  if  she  be  your 
daughter.  Come,  sir,  who  are  you,  an 
escaped  convict,  or  what )  I  don't  believe 
you  are  what  you  seem  to  be." 

'<  rU  tell  you  who  I  am,"  said  Fitch ; 
"as  good  a  man  as  you.  I  am  George 
Bodankin  at  your  service,  late  of  the  Foot 
Guards." 

'*Ha!"  cried  the  General  "I  have 
you  there,   my  fine  fellow.      You  don't 


come  that  over  me.  I  happen  to  know. 
George  Bodankin  died  fifteen  years  ago. 
There  was  a  paragraph  in  the  newspapers 
about  it.  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  on 
the  borders  of  Zululand  while  seridng  in 
the  mounted  police." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Fitch,  musingly. 
«I  remember  concocting  the  paragraph 
with  Ned  Smith,  a  penny-a-liner,  in  the 
back  parlour  of  a  pub.  I  was  apprehensive 
of  former  creditors,  and  I  thought  this 
little  paragraph  would  put  them  off  the 
scent." 

"Upon  my  word,"  said  the  General, 
looking  at  Mr.  Fitch  with  an  expression  of 
contemptuous  pity;  "I  half  beUeve  you 
are  George  Bodankin.  But,  no.  I  did 
not  rely  upon  newspaper  paragraphs  alone. 
I  wrote  to  George  Bodankin's  sister,  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  purpose  of  my 
inquiry.  She  replied:  'I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  paragraph  as 
to  my  brother  George  is  correct  His 
end,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear,  was  ac- 
companied by  sincere  if  tardy  repentance.' " 

"  It  runs  in  the  family,  that  talent  of 
lybig/'  Baid  old  George,  witli  a  sneer. 
"  But  to  end  the  matter,  and  convince  you 
of  my  identity,  I  can  show  you  a  letter 
from  dear  Olivia,  dated  at  the  time  the 
paragraph  appeared,  when,  as  it  happened, 
we  were  in  great  distress ;  threatened  with 
an  execution  among  the  flat-irons,  and  all 
that.  I  appealed  to  her  for  aid,  and  here 
in  this  drawer  I  have  kept  her  reply  ever 
since,  as  an  example  of  sisterly  kindness." 

Mr.  Fitch  or,  as  he  ought  now,  perhaps, 
to  be  called,  George  Bodankin,  produced 
from  a  bundle  of  papers  an  old  letter  in 
faded  ink  and  handed  it  to  the  General, 
who  perused  it  with  some  emotion. 

"  I  believe  you  now,  George,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  and  I  am  sorry  for  you.  That  lyine 
paragraph  of  yours  cost  you  ten  thousand 
a  year,  for  I  fully  intended  to  convey  your 
father's  estates  to  you  had  I  known  you 
were  alive;  But  we  must  think  of  the 
young  people  now.  After  all,  for  some 
things  I  am  glad.  But  tell  me,  where 
shall  I  find  Olive  f " 

"You  had  better  go  and  ask  Miss 
Bodankin,"  said  old  George,  gloomily. 


CHAPTER  V. 

If  the  young  summer  was  pleasant  in 
London  it  was  not  unkindly  at  the  Court. 
The  chestnuts  in  Bushey  Park  had  been 
seen^  in  their  glory  of  perfumed  blossom 
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for  awhile,  and  had  leaamed  their  ordinary 
aspect;  bat  trees  were  in  full  leai^  the 
sward  in  velvety  softness,  and  son  and 
shade  played  charmingly  about  the  old 
waUs  of  red  brick,  and  the  breeze  blew 
with  delicious  freshness.  Miss  Bodankin 
and  Olive  had  just  returned  from  a  round 
of  visits,  and  now  they  were  to  settle 
down  quietly  for  the  rest  of  the  summer. 
Such,  at  leasts  was  the  elder  lady's  inten- 
tion. 

Olive  had  taken  to  gardening  since  she 
returned.  There  was  a  little  strip  of  ground 
at  her  disposal,  and  the  young  gardeners  of 
the  establishment  were  ready  and  even 
eager  to  dig  and  delve  for  her,  and  bring  her 
choice  plants  and  seeds.  And  a  little  bit 
of  ground  she  could  call  her  own  was  more 
to  the  girl  than  acres  upon  acres  of  public 
gardens. 

She  was  busy  planting  and  arranging 
one  morning  when  the  shadow  of  some- 
thing was  thrown  across  the  flower-bed, 
and,  looking  up,  she  saw  a  young  man's 
head  and  shoulders  appearing  above  the 
low  hedge  of  yew. 

'-  This  is  a  private  garden,  young  man," 
said  Olive,  severely ;  and  then  she  saw  the 
dark  eyes  and  brown  face  smiling  at  her, 
and  she  sprang  joyously  over  the  border. 
*'  Oh,  come  in,  Ned,"  she  cried ;  for  it 
was  her  friend  the  sculptor.  "I  am  so 
delighted  to  see  anybody  from  the  old 
place." 

"  Anybody  would  do,  then ) "  said  Mr. 
Hunter,  with  a  shade  of  dissatisfaction 
in  his  face.  "But  if  you  were  so  glad 
to  see  a  body,  why  didn't  you  write  to 
him?" 

"  I  did  write,  Ned — a  nice  long  letter, 
and  I  was  quite  hurt  you  didn't  answer ; 
but  those  foreign  post-offices  are  to  blame, 
no  doubt  But  we  shall  have  all  the  more 
to  tell  each  other." 

There  was  plenty  to  be  told,  no  doubt, 
as  the  pair  walked  up  and  down  the  prim 
gravel  walks,  and  out  and  about  the  formal 
alleys  of  box  and  yew.  All  that  had 
happened  since  they  parted  was  talked 
over  and  discussed,  and  then  Olive  revealed 
her  own  little  plan  for  the  futura 

« I'm  so  glad  you  came,  Ned,  for  I  want 
you  to  help  me  to  run  away.  Not  with 
you  exactly,  so  do  not  look  so  shocked ; 
but  to  run  away  home ;  back  to  my  crust 
of  bread  and  liberty." 

"  You  want  that  i "  cried  Ned,  delighted. 
"What,  back  to  the  old  studio,  and  to  the 
roofs  and  chimney-pots,  the  sketching  club 
and  the  workshop  1 " 


"  Yes,  indeed,  Ned.  I  am  tired  of  all 
this  vain  show ;  and  I  have  lost  faith  in 
Miss  Bodankb." 

"  Still  there  is  a  better  way  than  that, 
Olive,  dear :  let  me  take  you  away." 

Further  report  of  this  conversation  is 
not  forthcoming ;  but  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  some  satisfactory  result  was  arrived 
at,  for,  on  the  following  day,  there  pre- 
sented himself  at  Miss  Bodankin's  door  a 
visitor  whom  she  could  not  well  refose  to 
see — no  other  than  Greneral  Hunter  him- 
self. 

The  interview  was  a  long  and  atomy 
ona  The  General  had  come  with  the 
olive  branch  in  his  hand.  He  had  become 
aware  that  he  had  conveyed  the  Bodankin 
Estate  to  Miss  Bodankin,  misled  by  false 
representations.  And  he  was  advised  that, 
on  due  proof  of  the  circumstances  before  a 
court  of  law,  the  Court  would  probably 
order  the  conveyance  to  be  cancelled,  and 
the  property  restored  to  him.  Bnt  he  did 
not  wish  to  take  harsh  measures.  His  son 
and  Miss  Bodankin's  niece  had  formed  a 
mutual  attachment  Let  Miss  Bodankin 
provide  handsomely  for  Olive,  and  settle 
the  property  so  that  at  her  death  it  shonld 
pass  to  them  and  their  descendants.  And 
with  that  arrangement  he  should  be 
perfectly  satisfied. 

Miss  Bodankin's  rejoinder  breathed  war 
and  defiance.  She  knew  of  no  false  pre- 
tences. She  held  the  property,  and  she 
would  hold  it  to  the  last  gasp— to  her  last 
sixpence.  If  the  General  was  prepared  to 
ruin  himself  over  the  business,  so  was 
she;  and  as  for  a  matrimonial  alliance 
between  her  adopted  niece,  who  was  no 
relation  in  reality,  and  the  General's  son, 
she  respectfully  declined  the  proposition 
altogether.  If  Olive  chose  to  leave  her, 
she  might  leave  her — she  would  leave  as  a 
beggar,  without  a  rag  to  her  back,  /or 
even  her  clothes  were  Miss  Bodankin  s 
property.  . 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said,  m 
the  General  took  his  leave  in  some  per- 
plexity. Miss  Bodankin's  po''^*^°°,^J 
strong  one,  and  to  assail  it  the  "?°^ 
must  jeopardise  everything  he  had  in  wj 
world.  But  the  effect  of  the  interview 
upon  Miss  Bodankin  had  been  myBteriooB. 
She  felt  that  some  relentless  Nemeeu^*| 
upon  her.  Her  legal  position  migh*  ^ 
strong,  but  what  was  her  moral  one!  iio 
if  unseen  judges  were  at  hand,  who^  / 
read  the  heart,  and  to  whom  the  VoJC^*^ 
the  dead  might  be  raised  in  evidtf»c«^ 
Miss  Bodankin  half  resolved  to  P^^ 
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seas  between  her  and  the  imaginary 
accnsen;  but  she  felt  too  mnch  shaken 
and  unnerved  to  make  the  effort.  She 
took  to  her  bed  in  the  room  with  the 
stately  carvings  and  old  oak  chimney- 
piece,  and  she  sent  for  her  medical  adviser, 
but  would  see  no  one  else. 

Again  the  doctor  found  Miss  Bodankin 
rather  feverish,  prescribed  a  draught  and 
pill,  and  promised  to  call  again  next  day. 
Miss  Bodankin  ordered  her  maid  to  sit  up 
with  her,  and,  soothed  with  the  thought  of 
having  taken  all  necessary  precautions,  fell 
into  a  heavy  slumber. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night  Miss  Bodankin 
awoke  with  a  start.  Something  had 
slammed  downstairs,  and  disturbed  her. 
She  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened  attentively. 
Her  maid  was  snoring  gently,  fast  asleep 
by  her  bedsida  No  other  sound  could  bie 
heard,  till,  presently,  creak,  creak — she 
fancied  she  heard  a  footstep  on  the  oaken 
stairs.  Miss  Bodankin  was  not  one  to  be 
frightened  with  shadows.  If  there  were 
anything  to  face  she  could  face  it.  But  a 
tremor  came  over  her  which  she  could  not 
check,  and  though  she  strained  every  nerve 
to  vanquish  it,  the  tremor  seemed  to 
master  her,  and  hold  her  in  its  grip. 

"  I  expected  it ! "  she  cried.  "It  is  all 
a  delusioa  That  foolish  story  has  put  it 
into  my  head." 

But  though  she  tried  to  speak  boldly, 
she  could  not  hear  her  own  voica  And 
there  against  the  black  oaken  mantelpiece 
rested  the  two  red  hands;  but  this  time 
they  were  not  crossed,  but  clasped.  And, 
strive  as  she  could,  there  was  no  avoiding 
the  sight  of  them. 

Next  morning  the  doctor  was  sent  for 
in  haste.  Miss  Bodankin  was  shaking  like 
a  leaf,  and  was  talking,  as  her  attendant 
thought,  incoherently.  She  was  collected 
enough,  however,  to  tell  the  whole  story 
to  the  doctor,  who  laughed  at  her 
pleasantly  about  it,  but  noted  it  in  his 
own  mind  as  a  serious  symptom;  and 
when  Miss  Bodankin  told  her  people  to 
send  for  her  lawyer,  he  told  them  privately 
that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost.  And 
then  Miss  Bodankin  sent  for  Olive,  who 
was  very  anxious  ana  distressed,  ana  bade 
her  telegraph  for  her  father. 

By  the  time  the  quondam  Mr.  Fitch 
arrived,  the  lawyer  had  come  and  gone, 
and  the  doctor  was  again  in  attendance, 
for  Miss  Bodankin  had  become  suddenly 
worse.  She  was  almost  speechless  when 
her  brother  came  to  her  bedside,  but  she 
recognised  him  at  once  and  faltered  out : 


*'I  did  rob  you,  George,  forgive  me;  but 
you  were  your  own  worst  enemy." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Livie,"  replied  George 
Bodankin,  sobbing.  '*  I've  been  a  happier 
man  than  if  I'd  1:^  your  thousands." 


Miss  Bodankin's  last  will  and  testament, 
which  had  been  made  a  few  hours  before 
her  death,  left  all  she  possessed,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  legacies  to  faithful 
servants,  to  her  niece,  Olive  Bodankin, 
otherwise  known  as  Fitch.  And  no  one 
was  found  to  dispute  that  disposition  of 
her  property.  Bat  nobody  could  accuse 
General  Hunter's  son  of  being  a  fortune- 
hunter,  when  he  married  the  rich  Miss 
Bodankin. 

As  for  old  George,  he  had  no  mind,  even 
if  he  had  been  able,  to  resume  his  former 
position  in  the  world.  His  "  missus  "  would 
not  have  felt  at  home  in  the  upper  circles 
of  society,  nor  perhaps  would  George 
himself,  whose  tastes  did  not  lie  in  that 
direction.  But  Mrs.  Fitch  had  saved  a  nice 
little  sum  of  money ;  and  she  sold  her  busi- 
ness advantageously,  and  with  her  husband 
retired  to  a  little  farm  down  Harpenden 
way,  where  it  is  said  George  owns  a  pro- 
mising colt  or  two,  and  some  famous 
prize  stock  in  the  way  of  cows  and  pigs, 
the  gift  of  his  loving  daughter,  who  ofte^ 
runs  down  to  see  how  they  are  all  getting 
on. 

As  for  the  Hunters,  although  they  possess 
an  old  house  in  the  country  to  which  they 
occasionally  repair,  yet  their  chief  affection 
is  for  the  slates  and  chimney-pots.  And 
they  have  just  purchased  that  capital 
mansion,  not  very  far  westward  of  the 
old  studios,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  Apelles  Robinson,  completely 
fitted  up  with  studios,  workshops,  and 
galleries,  where  there  is  a  fine  collection  of 
marble  as  yet  unworked,  and  with  every 
facility  for  exercising  the  sculptor's  art. 
One  little  room,  which  is  especially  Mrs. 
Hunter's,  is  almost  encrusted  with  specimens 
of  modem  English  pottery,  most  of  them 
the  gifts  of,  as  well  as  designed  by,  the 
girls  in  Milbank's  Pottery  on  the  occasion 
of  their  old  comrade's  marriage.  And  with 
her  husband's  approval,  Mrs.  Hunter  has 
founded  several  handsome  scholarships  for 
girls  in  training  for  any  of  the  arts  and 
crafts. 

And  so  it  happened  that  Miss  Bodankin 
did  more  good  after  her  death,  than  she 
had  ever  thought  of  doing  in  her  life,  and 
all  owing  to  the  Cardinal's  Hands. 
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GHAFTER  I. 

Poor  little  Mn.  Tom  Feaihentone, 
■mall,  pale,  plain,  and  melancholy,  stood 
at  her  window  one  Christmas  Eve,  looking 
oat  into  a  snowstorm.  Twil^ht  was 
ooming  on;  all  the  air  was  thick  with 
snow ;  only  the  nearer  slopes  of  the  great 

Kk  were  visible,  and  the  large  oaks  and 
ches  looked  grim  and  grey. 

The  fire  lighted  up  a  rather  large  and 
dismal  room,  famished  in  the  gorgeous 
taste  of  thirty  years  ago,  with  a  great  deal 
of  gilding  and  blae  satin.  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  had  her  associations  with  the  room, 
for  she  had  been  born  in  it  Her  father, 
having  made  an  immeniie  fortane  in  the 
Potteries,  had  boaght  West  Hall,  in 
the  beaatiful  coantry  which  lies  not 
far  from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs,  and 
had  decorated  it  to  please  his  yoang  wife. 
His  son  and  daughter  were  both  bom 
there.  Afterwards,  his  wife  found  it  too 
dull,  and  he  bought  another  large  place 
In  Kent  He  died,  and  his  wife  died, 
while  they  were  still  middle-aged  peopla 
West  Hall  was  left  to  their  daughter 
Charlotte,  and  the  house  in  Kent  to  their 
son  William ;  each  having  also  a  very  large 
fortune  in  money. 

William,  an  excellent  fellow,  found  it 
necessary  to  watch  over  his  sister  with  a 
great  deal  of  care;  for  she  was  a  weak 
girl,  and  easily  influenced.  No  one  could 
admire  poor  Charlotte  much;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  William  so  unlikely  that  any 
man  could  honestly  fall  in  love  with  her, 
that  he  made  up  his  mind  she  had  better 
not  marry  at  alL  He  himself,  having 
married  young,  had  already  three  or  four 
children ;  thus  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  channels — natural,  and  reason- 
able, and  right — ^through  which  Charlotte's 
money  might  flow. 

But,  about  eighteen  months  before  this 
Christmas  Eve,  William's  calculations  had 
all  been  upset,  and  his  opinion  of  his 
sister  lowered  to  a  distressing  degree,  by 
the  greatest  piece  of  weakness,  combined 
with  obstinacy,  that  she  had  ever  com- 
mitted. Tom  Featherstone  proposed  to 
her,  and  she  accepted  him,  and  held  to 
her  foolish  choice,  in  spite  of  all  William 
could  say.  Tom  was  handsome,  interesting^ 
and    a    little  younger  than  herself;   he' 


brought  romance  and  sonshine  into  Char- 
lotted  colourless  life.  All  her  relations 
were  matter-of-fact  people,  contented  in  a 
placid,  Dutch  sort  of  way,  having  every- 
thing that  money  could  give  them,  and 
wanting  no  more.  In  Cbtflotte,  as  Tom 
Featherstone  was  clever  enough  to  per^ 
ceive,  there  were  capadtiee  beyond  this. 
She  was  shy,  sensitive,  generous ;  if  once 
her  love  was  gained,  there  were  no  limits 
as  to  what  she  would  do  for  the  object 
of  it  So  this  rained  gambler,  this  hard 
block  of  selfishness  with  a  soft  outside, 
made  love  successfully  to  Charlotte,  and 
for  Uiree  months— -two  before  her  marriage 
and  one  after  it — the  heiress  was  perfectly 
happy.  They  had  spent  last  winter  on 
the  Riviera ;  it  was  at  Cannes  that  Tom's 
perfections  had  first  begun  to  fade. 

When  her  husband  had  proposed  spend- 
ing this  second  Christmas  at  her  old  home. 
West  Hall,  she  had  consented  in  the  weary 
way  that  had  become  a  sort  of  habit  with 
her  now.  She  had  now  the  manner  of  a 
very  stupid  woman;  duller  even  than 
when  she  was  a  shy,  self-conscious  girl 
The  poor  nature,  which  had  been  kept  in 
a  hot-house  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
had  flowered  into  such  passionate  happi- 
ness that  her  old  friends  hardly  believed 
it  could  be  Charlotte,  was  now  fading  fast 
away  in  this  freezmg  outside  air.  Her 
eyes  and  cheeks  had  grown  bright;  they 
were  now  pale  and  dcdl;  she  had  grown 
thin,  lately,  and  stooped  a  little;  her 
clothes  no  longer  interested  her,  and  she 
had  taken  to  dxessine  badly.  What  could 
it  matter,  if  Tom  did  not  notice  what  Aq 
wore  1  The  poor  soul  had  a  piteous  way 
of  watching  him,  a  sort  of  incredulous 
look,  as  if  she  could  not  quite  believe  in 
her  unhappines&  She  was  so  like  a  dog 
in  disgrace,  that  the  sight  of  her,  one  day, 
made  her  brother  quite  furious,  and  he 
vowed  he  would  never  go  to  see  her  agaia 
It  was  too  degrading,  especially  as,  even 
now,  a  kind  word  or  a  smile  from  Tom 
would  brighten  her  in  a  moment  It 
seemed  that  she  had  no  self-respect  left, 
and  hardly  any  individual  life  of  her  own. 

Charlotte  Featherstone  stood  at  her 
window,  chilly  and  sad-hearted,  in  a 
gorgeous  gown  with  a  great  deal  of  red 
plush  about  it  She  was  thinking  of  the 
sunshine  of  last  winter — ^how  sweet  and 
warming  it  was  at  first;  then  what  a 
dreary  glare  it  all  became,  when  Tom 
besan  to  be  rough  and  indifierent  She 
had  thought  it  aU  over  and  over  again,  in 
a  morbid  sort  of  way,  tiU  she  was  quite 
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sore,  not  being  accustomed  to  make 
friends,  or  to  interest  herself  in  other 
people's  lives,  that  no  woman  had  ever 
before  been  so  unhappy.  Yet,  even  now, 
she  went  on  telling  herself  that  Tom  had 
cared  for  her  once.  That  she  knew,  no- 
thing could  alter  that;  no  one  could  take 
away  those  three  months  out  of  her  life. 
Perhaps  his  coldness  was  her  own  fault; 
she  was  perhaps  too  shy,  too  stupid,  to 
keep  his  love  when  she  had  it  Not 
pretty  enough  1  and  yet  he  used  to  say — she 
turned  away  from  the  window — from  the 
pitiless,  driving  snow — and  walked  up  to 
a  large  glass  and  looked  at  herself.  The 
sight  was  not  satisfactory ;  and  she  turned 
away  from  it  after  a  moment,  and,' after 
wandering  round  the  room,  came  and 
stood  by  the  fir& 

"  I  suppose  I  have  gone  off  very  much," 
she  said  to  herself.  ''Well — he  was  in 
love  with  me  once  —  and  perhaps,  if  I 
could  only  manage  to  be  cheerful  and 
jolly — but  it  is  so  hard  I '' 

At  this  point  in  her  reiflidctions  some- 
body knocked  gently  at  the  door,  then 
opened  it,  and  Tom  Featherstone  came  in. 
He  had  a  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
the  quick  glance  that  he  darted  round  the 
room  was  an  odd  contrast,  somehow,  to 
the  deliberateness  of  his  other  movements. 
He  did  not  look  like  a  brute.  He  was  a 
tall,  slight  mau,  rather  dark  and  pale, 
with  the  sort  of  face  and  look  that  some 
people  call  ''interesting."  He  could  look 
very  cold,  sardonic,  and  unpleasant,  or 
very  eager  and  delightful  He  was  a 
person  who  always  knew  his  own  mind, 
and  when  he  had  a  special  object  in  view, 
he  devoted  all  his  faculties,  without  any 
reserve,  to  that  object.  Thus,  for  instance, 
his  love-making  had  been  first-rate  of  its 
kind ;  and  if  he  had  not  succeeded  equally 
well  in  Us  other  gambling  speculations, 
this  probably  was  because  personal  charm 
had  not  so  much  to  do  with  them. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are ! "  he  said.  "  Alone 
for  once." 

"I  think  I  generally  am  alone,"  said 
Mrs.  Featherstone. 

"Tou  always  have  a  lot  of  maids  and 
people  about.  Look  at  the  weather ;  snow- 
ing hard.  Those  fellows  won't  be  able  to 
get  here  on  Monday ;  all  the  roads  will  be 
snowed  up,  if  the  line  isn't  blocked.  My 
shooting-party  is  knocked  on  the  head,  I 
think." 

"  I'm  very  sorry." 

She  stood,  pale  and  cold,  looking  into 
the  fire.     He  came  close  to  her,  speaking 


and  moving  gently ;  but  with  ihQ  hard, 
quick  look  in  his  eyes  which  seemed  to 
belie  the  rest  of  his  appearance. 

"  Well,  are  you  pleased  f "  he  said,  after 
a  moment  of  silence. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  there  was 
something  pathetic  in  her  eyes  which  only 
made  him  a  little  impatient. 

"  Pleased  f "  she  repeated. 

''Don't  you  remember  telling  me,  one 
day  at  Cannes,  when  we  were  there  first, 
that  you  would  like  to  spend  Christmas  at 
West  Hall)"  he  said,  rather  hurriedly, 
with  an  unmoved  face. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  wondering.   "  Yes — 

but "  she   stopped,  for  she  knew  by 

sad  experience  that  nothing  irritated  Tom 
so  much  as  any  appeal  to  the  past^  even 
if  he  had  himself  led  up  to  it. 

"  WeU,  here  we  are ;  you  have  got  your 
wish,"  he  said.  "  Now  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  Sit  down.  I  have  been  thinking 
that  you  would  like  to  give  me  a  Christ- 
mas present — and  so  you  had  better  know 
what  I  want." 

Charlotte  could  hardly  understand  the 
curious  frozen  feeling  that  came  over  her 
while  he  talked.  She  sat  down  by  the 
fire,  unconsciously  obeying  him.  She  was 
always  thinking,  poor  thing,  that  happi- 
ness might  come  back  some  day,  and 
expecting  it  at  unlikely  moments.  The 
mere  miserable  facts  of  Tom  having  come 
specially  to  her  room  to  look  for  her,  of 
his  alluding  to  last  winter,  of  his  asking 
for  a  Christmas  present,  might  have  had 
some  hope  in  them,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  hard,  business-like  manner.  That 
frightened  her,  and  made  her  feel  more 
like  an  image  than  ever. 

"  Yes,  Tom,"  she  said.  "  What  do  you 
want  1 " 

"  I  have  been  losing  money  lately,  and 
I  want  some  more,"  he  said.  "  I  shall  be 
all  right  in  a  few  months ;  but  I  am  rather 
hard  up  now,  and,  thanks  to  William,  I 
can't  get  at  any  decent  sum  of  money 
without  your  consent.  There  are  those 
thirty  thousand  pounds  in  Dock  Shares, 
which  you  can  sell  out  if  you  choose,  and 
make  over  to  me.  If  you  will  sign  this 
paper,  the  thing  is  done.  I  can  settle 
the  rest" 

Tom  Featherstone  said  all  this  de- 
liberately, standing  on  the  hearthrug,  and 
looking  down  at  his  boots.  After  a  few 
moments,  as  his  wife  made  no  reply,  he 
gave  her  a  quick  glance.  She  was  very 
pale,  her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  her 
hands  were  tightly  joined  together.     She 
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was  rather  a  painful  spectacle,  frightened 
and  Btony.  It  was  too  hard  on  him,  Tom 
justly  considered,  to  depend  for  supplies 
on  a  woman  like  that  As  she  did  not 
move  or  speak,  he  suddenly  walked  across 
the  room,  lifted  a  small  writing-table  from 
its  place  in  a  corner,  carried  it  to  the  fire, 
and  put  it  down  beside  her  chair.  Then 
he  unfolded  his  paper  and  laid  it  on  the 
table,  dipned  a  pen  in  the  ink,  and  stood 
waiting.  No  look,  no  answer,  no  movement 
fiom  his  wife. 

"Gome,  you  may  as  well  sign,"  he  said, 
feeling  proud  of  his  patience  and  politeness. 
'Tm  really  in  a  hole,  and  I  shall  be 
awfully  obliged  to  you."  As  this  appeal 
was  without  visible  e£fect,  he  went  on : 
«  Don't  be  a  screw.  You  have  more  money 
than  you  know  what  to  do  with,  and  it 
any  one  has  a  right  to  it,  surely  I  have. 
If  your  relations  had  not  been  so  preciously 
careful,  it  would  all  have  been  mine  long 
ago.  You  would  have  given  every  penny 
into  my  hands  when  we  married." 

"Yes,  you  are  right;  I  should,"  said 
Charlotte,  very  quietly. 

'*  Then  what  on  earth  is  to  hinder  you 
firom  making  me  a  present  now ) " 

"  You  were  satisfied  then ;  you  did  not 
seem  to  want  it  then,"  she  murmured. 
*'  It  was  so  diJOTerent — don't  you  remember  I 
It  was  not  the  money  you  cared  about 
then." 

"  Wasn't  it  1 "  he  said,  with  a  cold  little 
laugh,  irritation  getting  the  better  of 
prudence.  ''You  really  are  an  innocent 
person.  What  did  you  suppose  I  cared 
about,  if  not  the  money  1 " 

Mrs.  Featherstone's  pale  face  flushed 
crimson,  and  her  eyes  actually  flashed 
as  she  looked  up  at  him,  so  that  he  was 
almost  startled. 

"  You  said "  but  something  seemed 

to  choke  her,  and  she  could  not  go  on. 

"Said!"  he  repeated,  laughing  again. 
"One  says  a  good  deal;  the  question  is^ 
what  does  one  mean?"  And  then  Mr. 
Tom  checked  himself,  realising  that  his 
candour  was  carrying  him  a  little  too  far. 
"  Gome,  Charlotte,"  he  said,  with  matter- 
of-fact  crossness,  "  what  is  the  use  of  our 
quarrelling  like  two  babies  over  a  few 
thousand  pounds  1  Sentiment  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  past  is  over  and  done 
with;  better  not  rake  things  up  now. 
Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself;  behave 
like  a  reasonable  woman;  and  sign  this 
paper." 

Again  there  was  one  of  those  provoking 
pauses.     Then  she  said  : 


*'You  married  me  for  my  money,  and 
nothing  elsa  I  was  cheated;  I  was 
deceiv^  Oh,  I  know  I  am  very  stupid ; 
but  one  cannot  understand  these  things." 

"  My  dear,  what  do  you  suppose  heiresses 
like  you  are  generally  married  fort" 
said  her  husband,  patiently. 

She  sat  crouched  in  her  chair,  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands.  It  struck  him  that  the 
room  was  dark;  he  lighted  two  candles, 
and  put  them  on  the  writing-table.  Then 
he  spoke  to  her  again. 

"  There's  no  hurry  about  understanding ; 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  that 
What  you  have  got  to  do  now,  is  to  sign 
this  paper." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  did  not  hear 
him.  After  waiting  a  moment,  he  went 
nearer  to  her,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"Gome,  don't  keep  me  here  all  the 
evening,"  he  said. 

She  got  up  quickly,  shaking  off  his 
hand  as  if  it  was  something  venomous. 

"There,  that's  right;  don't  be  a  fool," 
he  said.     "  Put  your  name  here." 

A  strange,  new  strength  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  little  woman  in  this  depth  of 
her  misery.  She  had  conquered  the 
terrible  agitation  which  had  seized  upon 
her,  and  she  spoke  to  her  husband  quite 
calmly,  standing  there  by  the  fire. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  going  to  sign 
that  paper." 

"  Why  not  %  " 

"I  do  not  choose  to  give  you  thirty 
thousand  pounds  of  my  money  to  gamble 
away.  If  you  thought  that  by  lying  and 
cheating  you  would  get  everything  you 
wanted,  you  were  mistaken.  I  did  love 
you  once — ^yes,  and  trusted  you,  and  would 
have  given  you  everything  —  life  itself; 
but  now  I  don't  love  you  any  more,  and 
will  not  You  may  get  money  for  your 
amusements  in  any  way  you  can — not  from 
ma" 

"  But  you  must  obey  me  t  And  if  I  order 
you  to  sign  this  paper " 

Charlotte  smiled,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  know  how  you  will  make  me 
obey  you,"  she  said. 

Tom  iiiterwards  thought  that  he  had 
been  a  great  fool,  and  reproached  himself 
for  not  having  tried  persuasions  and  soft 
means  from  the  beginning.  They  would 
have  bored  him  very  much,  but  they  were 
the  only  way  to  manage  Charlotte.  He 
had,  however,  never  dreamed  of  her  re- 
fusing his  request,  so  that  he  was  unpre- 
pared for  such   an  emergency,  and  his 
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impatience  had  betrayed  him  into  the 
brutal  candour  which  seemed  to  haye 
mined  his  cause. 

He  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down  the 
room,  thinking  over  the  matter.  At  last 
he  came  back  to  his  wife. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  ''  you  will  think 
better  of  this  by-andby.  You  are  in  an 
infernal  temper  with  me  at  this  moment, 
because  you  have  expected  too  much,  and 
generally  made  a  fool  of  yourself.  I  am 
going  away  now,  and  shall  take  the  paper 
with  me.  You  will  stay  in  this  room  till 
you  change  your  mind.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  you  have  a  bad  headache,  and 
want  nothing  to  eat.  When  you  come  to 
your  senses,  and  feel  rather  hungry,  you 
can  ring  the  bell.  The  paper  and  I  will 
then  come  back;  you  will  sign;  and  it 
will  be  all  right." 

Charlotte  made  no  answer,  but  turned 
her  back  upon  him.  After  waiting  a 
moment^  he  took  up  his  paper ;  went  out 
of  the  room  with  his  usual  light,  quiet  step ; 
and  shut  and  locked  the  door. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  knew  that  her  hus- 
band did  not  expect  her  resistance  to  last 
very  long.  She  also  knew  that  he  did  not 
understand  her  in  the  least — that  he 
reckoned  entirely  without  the  hidden 
obstinacy  and  strength  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  her  character. 

Charlotte,  slight  and  pale  as  she  looked, 
was  a  hardy  woman ;  she  thought  she  could 
bear  a  good  deal  of  starvation.  All  her 
morbid  passion  and  brooding  was  over 
now;  she  felt  like  a  block  of  ice.  Think- 
ing over  the  situation  calmly  and  coolly, 
she  told  herself  she  would  rather  die  than 
yield  to  Tom  now.  He  might  have  the 
satisfaction  of  starving  her,  but  never, 
never  of  seeing  her  sign  that  paper,  and 
then  of  laying  hands  on  the  coveted  iJiirty 
thousand  pounds.  And  she  saw  no  way 
out  of  her  difQculty,  except  through  starva- 
tion. Tom  had  taken  away  the  key.  Her 
room  was  high  up  in  the  rambling  old 
house,  which  was  very  lonely,  very  far 
away  from  outside  help,  especially  in  this 
world  of  snow.  He  could  not  have  chosen 
a  better  place  for  extorting  his  Christmas 
present 

There  she  sat  by  the  fire  till  the  dressing- 
bell  rang.  The  uncurtained  windows  grew 
dark;  the  fire  went  down,  and  the  room 
was  cold ;  but  she  did  not  move,  or  take 
any  notice  of  these  things.    The  bell  re- 


called her  to  this  present  world,  however, 
and  still  more  the  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  and  the  knock  at  the  door,  which 
followed  it.  It  was  her  maid,  and  now 
some  explanation  was  necessary.  She  had 
never  liked  her  maid  much ;  neither  were 
any  of  the  servants  fond  of  their  mistress, 
who  was  cold,  inconsiderate,  and  rather 
haughty  in  manner.  Mr.  Featherstone  was 
more  popular  in  the  household  than  his 
wife. 

Charlotte  felt  that  it  would  be  a  certain 
degradation  to  confide  in  her  maid,  and 
determined  to  play  the  part  that  Tom  had 
arranged  for  her;  to  be  unwell,  and  to  want 
nothing.  After  the  knock  had  been  re- 
peated twice,  she  went  towards  the  door 
and  spoke;  the  pain  and  strain  in  her 
voice  seemed  to  corroborate  her  words. 

**  I  don't  want  anything,  Meacham,"  she 
said.  '*I  am  not  well;  I  am  not  coming 
down  to  dinner." 

"Won't  you  take  anything,  ma'am  t 
Can't  I  do  anything  for  you  f  "  asked  the 
maid. 

••No,  thank  you,  nothing." 

"  Shall  I  tell  Mr.  Featherstone,  ma'am ) " 

'*Mr.  Featherstone  knows." 

She  said  no  more ;  and  the  maid,  after 
waiting  a  minute,  went  wondering  away 

As  her  retreating  steps  sounded  on  t^e 
stairs,  Charlotte  felt  a  sudden  desolation 
which  was  almost  unbearable.  Had  she 
sent  away  her  only  chance  of  help  t  Would 
not  Tom  be  shamed  out  of  his  cruel, 
cowardly  behaviour,  if  the  servants  knew 
of  it )  Bat  then  again  she  despised  herself 
for  the  thought. 

Walking  round  the  room  in  a  sadden 
restlessness,  she  noticed,  almost  with  a 
start,  a  white  heap  on  a  side-table.  Earlier 
in  the  day  she  had  been  packing  up 
Christmas  cards;  it  had  been  rather  a 
depressing  business,  reminding  her  of  old 
days  and  old  friends,  of  people  and  things 
that  used  to  matter  a  good  deal  in  her  life 
before  Tom  Featherstone  came  on  the 
scene.  The  cards  were  all  ready,  all 
directed,  but  not  stamped  or  fastened  down; 
there  was  also  a  parcel,  a  book  of  German 
Christmas  pictures,  which  she  was  sending 
to  William's  little  boy.  William  was  angry 
with  her,  it  was  true;  but  she  was  the 
child's  godmother;  and  she  meant  to  do 
much  more  for  him  than  William  now 
expected.  These  pictures  had  attracted 
her ;  though  by  a  modem  artist,  they  were 
quaint  and  mediaeval  in  style,  and  that  very 
day  she  had  spent  some  time  turning  them 
over,  before  she  carefully,  and  with  a  sort 
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of  pleasure,  wrapped  up  the  book  in  paper, 
and  tied  it  with  string.  Those  pictures 
had  brought  something  of  the  old  forgotten 
Christmas  feeling  to  her  heart,  though  they 
had  not  made  ner  any  happier,  or  the 
sorrow  of  her  life  any  easier  to  bear. 

"  I  suppose  he  will  let  my  cards  go  to  the 
post,"  she  thought  j  and  then,  as  she  glanced 
over  them,  the  idea  came  :  '*  Could  I  get 
at  William  f  Could  I  put  in  a  note  any- 
^heret " 

But  then,  was  it  necessary  f  Was  it 
really  possible,  after  all,  that  Tom  seriously 
meant  to  persecute  her  in  this  way  f  She 
walked  about  the  room  a  little  more,  asking 
herself  questions,  before  she  determined  to 
ask  her  brother  for  help.  And  then,  so 
cautious  had  the  poor  thing  ero?m,  so 
distrustful  of  the  man  who  had  deceived 
her,  that  she  would  not  fasten  down  any  of 
those  envelopes  lying  there.  Tom  would 
probably  examine  them  before  they  left  the 
nouse. 

She  went  back  to  the  fire,  to  her  writing- 
table,  and  wrote  a  note  to  the  small  child, 
her  nephew. 

"  Dear  little  Will, — Your  poor  Aunt 
Lotty  wishes  you  a  happier  Christmas 
than  she  is  having  herself.  You  can't 
imagine  anything  so  strange.  She  can't  go 
out  of  her  room,  and  she  can't  have  any 
dinner  on  Christmas  Day.  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  send  her  some  of  yours  1  She  does 
not  think  she  will  ever  see  you  again, 
except  some  day,  if  we  ever  get  to  heaven, 
where  all  the  pretty  angels  in  your  book 
come  from.  Ask  your  father  what  he 
thinks  about  it,  and  whether  the  snow  is 
too  deep  on  the  way  to  West  HalL 
"  Your  loving  aunt, 
'*  Charlotte  Featherstone." 

Having  written  this,  Charlotte  unpacked 
her  book  and  laid  the  note  open  between 
the  leaves,  on  the  picture  she  thought  the 
prettiest  Even  then,  with  some  odd 
remnant  of  the  happy  sentiment  of  child- 
hood, she  lingered  over  those  quaint  up- 
right angels  with  their  musical  instruments. 

'<  If  ^e  child  helps  me  out  of  this,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  leave  him  everything  I  have," 
and  then  she  carefully  tied  up  the  parcel 
again.  Then  the  dinner-bell  rang;  and 
then,  as  she  had  half  expected,  Tom's  well- 
known  step  came  up  to  the  door. 

"  Are  you  better  ? "  he  said.  "  Are  you 
coming  down  t " 

'*No,"  she  answered;  and  her  voice 
sounded,  even  to  herself,  like  some  hard, 
strange  voice  she  did  not  know.  "But 
come  in,  please.     I  want  to  speak  to  you." 


He  instantly  unlocked  the  door  and 
came  in,  his  precious  paper  still  in  his 
hand. 

"I  thought  you  would  be  more  reason- 
able soon,"  he  was  beginning ;  but  a  scorn- 
ful Uttle  movement  from  her  silenced 
him. 

"  I  am  not  even  hungry  yet,"  she  sud. 
''  I  want  you  to  send  my  cards  to  the  post, 
and  this  picture-book  for  little  Will.  Ton 
see  they  are  all  open-— and  they  want 
stamps." 

He  took  the  pile  of  envelopes  into  his 
hand  and  glanced  over  the  directions. 

"  None  for  your  brother  1 " 

"  Do  you  think  William  would  care  for  a 
Christmas  card  from  me  ? " 

"  Well,  he  is  just  the  sort  of  fellow  who 
would  like  to  shake  hands  all  roond  at 
Christmas  time.  Your  own  notion  seems  to 
be  quite  the  contrary.  You  will  very  soon 
have  quarrelled  witii  everybody  belongbg 
to  you." 

"Perhaps  Will's  picture-book  may  jost 
prevent  that^"  she  said,  without  looking 
at  him. 

"An  olive-branch.  And  you  won't 
oblige  me  yet,  then  9  " 

"  I  am  OL  I  told  Meacham  so,  when 
she  came  to  the  door.  Please  take  my 
things  for  the  post,  lock  the  door,  and 
leave  me  alone." 

"  I  don't  know  that  the  postman  will 
come,"  he  said,  "the  snow  is  getthig  so 
deep.  And  they  are  sure  not  to  get  the 
things  to-morrow,  you  know.  Ail  the 
trains  will  be  late  to-night  to  begin  with." 

"I  dare  say  they  will,"  she  answered, 
"  and  your  soup  will  be  cold." 

He  stood  a  moment  with  his  hand,  on 
the  door,  staring  at  her. 

"  Charlotte,  you  are  a  fool  1  You  don't 
really  mean  to  starve  yourself  rather  than 
sign  that  paper  f " 

She  was  silent 

"You  won't  have  anything,  you  know. 
The  servants  will  bring  you  notbing'-^do 
you  understand  9 "  As  she  made  no  sign 
— "  That  money  I  must  and  will  have,  and 
if  I  can't  get  it  by  fair  means  I  will  hy 
foul.     I  swear  I  wUL" 

"Thanks.  I  quite  understand  yon," 
she  said,  very  coldly.  "  At  least,  go  away 
and  leave  me  in  peaca" 

Then  he  left  her  and  ran  downstairs. 

The  hours  went  on,  and  she  sat  alone  by 
her  fire.  Once  she  went  to  the  window 
and  opened  it,  and  put  out  her  band  into 
the  cold,  wet  snow  piled  on  the  siU.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  the  stars ;  the  snow  had 
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ceased  falling,  and  the  cloads  were  rolling 
away.  She  thonght  dreamily  whether  she 
could  escape  from  this  hoase,  steal  away 
throagh  the  snow,  find  her  way  through  the 
park,  oyer  those  lonely  hills,  down  the  deep, 
dark  lanes  that  lay  between  West  HtJl 
and  the  outer  world.  But  though  she 
had  her  share  of  endurance,  she  was  a 
timid  woman,  unaccustomed  to  braving 
the  weather;  and  she  also  dreaded  the 
thought  of  being  pursued  and  caught 
Besides,  how  was  she  to  escape  from  this 
locked  room  1 

About  ten  o'clock  her  maid  came  again 
and  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Tou  can  go,  Meacham,"  she  said,  "  I 
don't  want  anything." 

"Won't  you  let  me  in,  ma'am  1"  said 
Meacham,  who  was  beginning  to  be  a  little 
frightened  by  her  mistress's  behaviour, 
realising  vividly  all  the  things  she  must 
want,  whether  ill  or  weE  '^  Thero  must  be 
coals  wanted,  I'm  sure,"  she  went  on. 
"  Won't  you  let  Sarah  come  in,  ma'am,  and 
make  up  the  fire  ? " 

"No;  I  want  nothing,"  said  Mrs. 
Featherstone's  voice  from  within. 

It  crossed  her  mind  to  wonder  whether 
Tom  had  calculated  on  the  power  of  cold, 
as  well  as  that  of  starvation ;  but  she  was 
quite  resolved  that  no  one  should  ask  him 
for  the  key. 

Meacham  went  away;  but  she  thought 
it  her  duty  to  go  to  her  master,  and  to  tell 
him  she  was  afraid  thero  was  something 
serious  the  matter.  Mrs.  Featherstone 
had  locked  herself  in;  she  would  take 
nothing ;  she  would  not  even  let  the  maids 
come  into  the  room. 

"  All  right,"  said  Tom,  behind  his  news- 
paper. '*  You  can  go  to  bed,  Meacham.  I 
know  all  about  it.  Your  mistross  will  ring 
if  she  wants  anything." 

The  household  gathered  from  all  this 
that  there  had  been  a  very  bad  quarrel, 
and  that  Mrs.  Featherstone,  whose  temper 
was  at  all  times  none  of  the  best,  had  shut 
herself  up  in  a  tromendous  fit  of  sulks. 

Though  poor  Charlotte  had  not  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  it,  her  cards  and 
her  picture-book  had  gone  safely  to  the 
post.  But  they  did  not  make  much  way 
that  night,  for  the  snow  had  drifted  into 
the' tunnels,  in  that  cold  and  hilly  country ; 
so  that  Master  Will  Hartley,  at  Us  cheerful 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  announced 
^at  Aunt  Lotty  had  forgotten  all  about 
Christmas. 

"  Poor  Aunt  Lotty  I  I  wonder  if  she  is 
enjoying   herself,   snowed   up  with  dear 


XJnde  Tom  at  West  Hall!"  said  little 
Will's  father. 

"Perhaps  the  snow's  so  deep  that  she 
can't  set  any  breakfast,  and  perhaps  it's  so 
cold  that  she's  lost  her  memory,"  suggested 
WiU,  whose  father  and  mother  thought 
him  a  child  of  remarkable  imagination. 

CHAPTER  IIL 

That  was  a  strange  Christmas  Day. 
It  began  with  a  sharp  frosty  so  that  the 
roads  were  almost  impassable,  and  the  post 
was  very  late  in  reaching  West  HalL  Tom 
Featherstone  went  up  to  his  wife's  room 
with  a  bundle  of  letters  in  his  hand,  when 
he  had  finished  his  own  comfortable  break- 
fast. All  the  morning,  like  the  servants, 
he  had  been  listening  rather  nervously  for 
her  bell  He  began  to  be  conscious  that 
this  was  an  uncomfortable  business,  that 
Charlotte  was  showing  a  side  of  her 
character  he  had  not  suspected,  and  that 
he  was  making  rather  a  fool  of  himself 
by  treating  her  in  this  way.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  inclined  to  hold  on  as 
long  as  possible,  being  very  unwilling  to 
lose  the  chance  of  the  money. 

Her  room  looked  miserable  enough,  when 
he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  in.  It  was 
in  disorder;  the  fire  was  out;  the  white 
glare  of  frost  and  snow  stroamed  in  at  the 
windows.  Charlotte,  in  her  rod  gown,  was 
standing  at  one  of  the  windows,  tracing 
the  frost  patterns  with  her  finger,  like  a 
child. 

"Well,  have  you  repented f "  said  Tom. 
"  Here  are  a  lot  of  letters  for  you."  As 
she  did  not  turn  round,  or  answer,  he 
walked  up  to  the  window.  "Ccme,  this 
joke  has  gone  far  enough,"  he  said.  "  Do 
what  I  ask  you,  and  come  down  to  break- 
fast. What  do  you  mean  by  going  on  like 
this  1 " 

"  Thanks ;  I  don't  want  any  breakfast. 
The  joke  may  go  a  little  farther,"  she  said, 
with  such  a  cold  ring  in  her  voice,  that  it 
might  have  come  from  one  of  the  icicles 
outsida 

"What  aro  you  waiting  fori  Do  you  think 
I  shall  give  in  1  Look  here,  Charlotte,"  he 
said,  his  tone  softening  a  little,  "  I  thought 
you  were  fond  of  me.  I  never  expected 
this  sort  of  thing,  you  know." 

"  I  may  have  had  my  thoughts,  too,  once 
upon  a  time,"  said  Mrs.  Featherstone. 

"  You  drive  me  to  be  disagreeable,"  said 
the  injured  Tom. 

He  went  on  lUrguing  for  some  minutes, 
keeping  his  temper  admirably,  and  speaking 
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with  80  much  moderatioD,  that  no  one 
would  have  gaessed  him  to  be  guilty  of 
Btarving  his  wife  into  surrender.  Her 
coldness,  however,  added  to  the  chill  of 
the  fireless  room,  was  soon  too  much  for 
him. 

'*One  can't  talk  in  this  ioe-honse,"  he 
said.  "Come  down  with  me.  lliere  is 
a  jolly  fire  in  the  dininff-room.  Come 
down  and  have  your  brei^fast,  and  sign 
the  paper  thera" 

"I  will  not  sign  the  paper,"  said 
Charlotte. 

There  was  a  doggedness  In  her  tone 
which  made  him  flush  with  anger. 

"  Then  you  don't  want  any  breakfast," 
he  said.  '*  Very  well.  But  you  need  not 
be  frozen,  so  I  shall  send  for  them  to  light 
the  fire/' 

A  moment  afterwards  Mrs.  Featherstone's 
bell  pealed  loudly,  to  the  sincere  relief  of 
Meacbam,  who  found  this  sort  of  thing 
quite  too  much  for  her  nerves.  As  she 
hurried  upstairs,  followed  by  the  house- 
maid, she  met  her  master  coming  down. 

<<  How  is  my  miBtrees,  sir ) "  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

<*  No  better.  She  will  have  nothing  to 
eat.  But  the  door  is  open,  and  you  can 
go  in  and  light  the  fire,"  answered  Tom. 

"Well,  I'm  sure — I  began  to  be  afraid 
there  was  sometbiDg  wrong  with  her  head," 
muttered  Meacham,  as  he  passed  on. 

But  when  she  reached  her  mistress's 
door,  it  was  shut,  and  Mrs.  Featherstone 
answered  to  her  knock : 

"  You  can  go  away ;  I  don't  want  any- 
thing." 

Meacham  could  not  help  trying  the 
handle  of  the  door. 

« Won't  you  have  the  fire  lit,  please, 
ma'am  ? " 

''No.  Tou  need  not  try  the  door;  I 
have  bolted  it,"  answered  Mrs.  Feather- 
stone  from  within. 

**  If  she  likes  to  punish  herself,  she  can," 
was  Tom's  reflection,  when  he  found  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  servants,  was  shut  out 
from  his  wife's  room.  "No  doubt  she'll 
come  round  in  time.  She  won't  hold  out 
for  ever.  But  who  could  have  guessed 
that  that  quiet  little  creature  had  such  an 
infernal  temper  of  her  own  1 " 

He  could  pay  her  no  more  visits,  and 
waste  no  more  arguments,  without  breaking 
open  the  door,  and  he  did  not  wish  for  the 
scandal  that  this  would  occasion  among 
the  servants.  He  thought  with  some  satis- 
faction that  she  was  doing  for  herself  in 
their  opinion;   Meacham  certainly  could 


not  believe  that  she  was  quite  in  her  right 
mind.  He  thought  that^  with  a  little  more 
patience,  he  was  tolerably  sure  of  his  thirty 
thousand  pounds. 

He  went  quietly  upstairs  again  and 
locked  the  door,  having  kept  the  key  in 
his  possession  all  the  tima  He  stood  for 
a  moment^  listening,  but  all  was  dead 
sQence  within  the  room.  His  prisoner  was 
no  doubt  nafe,  however,  and  he  went  back 
with  renewed  resolution  to  his  comfortable 
Sre, 

So  that  Christmas  Day  passed,  a  heathen 
day  enough  at  West  Hall.  Tet,  perhaps, 
the  angels  may  have  felt  some  pity  for  that 
wretched  little  soul  in  her  cold,  goi^eom 
room;    half-frozen,  mentally  as  well  as 

S physically,  in  misery  that  might  hav^ 
ound  some  desperate  way  of  ending  itself, 
but  for  a  little  faint  hope  in  a  distant 
child  and  his  book  of  Christmas  pictnies, 
and  a  faith  beyond  that  in  an  uninteresting 
brother's  leva 

There  was  no  more  snow,  but  the  frost 
continued  through  that  day  and  night,  and 
through  all  the  next  day.  Neither  was 
there  any  change  in  the  circumstances  at 
West  HalL  Mrs.  Featherstone  did  not 
ring  her  bell,  and  did  not  unbolt  her  door. 
Her  husband  did  not  trouble  himself,  that 
second  day,  to  go  near  her  room  at  all; 
only  Meacham,  who  was  beginning  to  feel 
seriously  frightened,  went  and  listened 
there  constantly.  When  she  spoke  to  her 
mistress,  the  answer  was  always  the  same : 
<*  I  want  nothing."  Latterly  the  voice  was 
a  little  smothered,  and  seemed  to  come  from 
the  direction  of  the  bed.  At  last^  late  at 
night,  there  was  no  answer  at  all,  and  after 
waiting  a  few  minutes,  afraid  to  make  a 
noise,  the  maid  hurried  down  to  the 
library,  where  Mr.  Featherstone  was  repos- 
ing in  front  of  a  large  fire,  smoking,  with 
various  bottles  at  his  elbow,  and  a  French 
novel  in  his  hand. 

Meacham  walked  into  the  room  and 
stood  before  him.  All  her  good  feelings 
were  aroused  on  behalf  of  her  mistress, 
whose  state  she  thought  her  master  coold 
not  possibly  realisa  His  indifierence  was 
too  evident 

'<  If  you  please,  sir,  I  think  it  is  my  daty 
to  speak,"  began  the  maid, stiffly.  "I don't 
like  the  responsibOity  of  my  mistress  being 
shut  up  like  this." 

"It  is  her  own  doing,"  replied  Tom; 
"  She  will  ring  when  she  wants  anythbg. 

*<  Excuse  me,  sir,"  persisted  Meacham; 
''  but  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  on. 
Two  nights  and  two  days  has  Mrs.  Feather- 
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stone  been  shut  np  there,  without  fire  or 
food — and  when  I  went  to  the  door  jast 
now,  and  spoke  to  her  as  usual,  she  didn't 
answer,  and  I  could  hear  nothing." 

Some  sort  of  change  came  over  Tom's 
face.  ''He  looked  ever  so  wicked,  and 
frightened  too,"  Meacham  told  her  fellows 
afterwards 

''Asleep,  most  likely,"  he  said.  "She 
bolted  herself  in,  you  know;  it  was  her 
own  doing.  I  can't  help  it;  it  is  no  use 
coming  to  me.  You  see,  yourself,  she 
won't  let  me  into  the  room,  any  more  than 
you." 

"If  Mrs.  Featherstone  is  left  there 
longer,  sir,  she  will  be  ill  from  cold  and 
hunger,"  said  Meacham,  very  solemnly ;  and 
her  manner  would  have  made  the  most 
stupid  person  understand  both  her  sus- 
picions and  her  feara 

Suddenly,  in  the  silence  of  that  frosty 
night,  there  was  a  noise  outside  of  wheels 
and  horses'  feet  crunching  the  ice  and 
snow.  In  another  moment  the  great  door- 
bell pealed  through  the  house,  ringing  long 
and  loud,  as  if  the  person  who  puUed  it 
expected  the  household  to  be  asleep.  At 
the  first  sound  Mr.  Featherstone  started 
violently  in  his  chair. 

"  What's  that  1 "  he  said. 

He  looked  just  then  so  savagely  angry, 
that  Meacham  thought  it  best  to  retreat 
for  the  present.  She  escaped  into  the 
hall,  where  an  additional  element  of 
mystery — to  her  a  most  comforting  one — 
was  being  let  in  at  the  heavy  old  door.  It 
was  the  sturdy,  solid,  good-humoured  Mr. 
William  Hartley,  who  stepped  quietly  into 
the  house,  saying  to  the  butler : 

"  Is  Mr.  Featherstone  at  home  1  How 
is  Mrs.  Featherstone  1 " 

The  butler  stared,  and  hesitated. 
Meacham,  in  the  background,  clasped  her 
hands  together  for  joy,  and  had  almost 
rushed  forward  to  pour  out  her  anxieties, 
when  she  was  silenced  by  the  appearance 
of  her  master.  He  came  out  of  the  library, 
looking  curiously  white,  but  his  manner 
was  quite  easy  and  agreeable. 

"  This  is  unexpected/'  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  William.  "  Glad  to  see  you. 
You  must  have  had  a  beastly  journey. 
Gome  in  and  get  warm.  Dinner,  Roberts," 
he  called  out  to  the  butler. 

William  glanced  at  him  rather  cautiously, 
came  into  the  library,  and  looked  round  for 
Charlotte. 

"What  has  brought  you  in  this 
weather ) "  asked  Tom,  regarding  him 
with  a  kind  of  puzzled  stare. 


"Well,"  said  William,  "I  had  a  few 
days  to  spare,  and  Charlotte  said,  some 
mbnths  ago,  that  she  hoped  I  would  run 
down  some  day,  and  I  thought  I  should 
hke  to  see  old  West  Hall  again.  But  it 
has  been  a  cold  journey,  certainly." 

"  Why  didn't  you  telegraph  % " 

"  Well — I  knew  you  were  here,  you  see, 
and  I  thought  it  didn't  matter,  and  I 
should  have  been  here  three  hours  ago,  if 
the  line  had  not  been  in  such  a  state. 
Never  knew  it  so  bad.  Where  is  Charlotte; 
gone  to  bed  1 " 

"  I  rather  think  she  has,"  said  Tom. 
"  The  fact  is,  she  has  not  been  quite  well 
the  last  few  days,  and  has  kept  upstairs  a 
good  deal  So  I'm  living  bachelor  fashion, 
you  see.  I'll  go  and  tell  her  you  are 
come." 

"Don't  disturb  her,"  said  William  ;  but 
Tom  insisted,  and  left  him  there  by  the 
fire. 

Stepping  lightly  to  his  wife's  door,  Tom 
listened  there  for  a  moment  with  some 
anxiety.  William's  most  enraging  arrival 
had  followed  so  closely  on  the  warning 
hints  of  Meacham,  that  he  had  hardly 
taken  them  in.  Now — "  suppose  anything 
has  happened  ! "  flashed  through  his  mind 
very  uncomfortably.  However,  he  was 
reassured  by  hearing  certain  soft  move- 
ments within  the  room.  He  knocked 
gently  at  the  door,  and  then  said,  through 
the  keyhole : 

"  Charlotte,  are  you  up  ) " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Come  down  at  once,  then.  Your  brother 
is  come.  By-the-bye,  did  you  expect 
him  1 " 

"How  should  I)  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  for  weeks." 

He  could  make  nothing  out  of  the  low, 
even  voice,  which  seemed  to  have  no  feel- 
ing in  it  of  any  kind.  He  could  see  that 
there  was  caudle-light  in  the  room.  He 
unlocked  the  door  and  knocked  again. 

"  Will  you  let  me  come  in  f " 

"  No." 

"  Look  here.  I  can't  speak  outside  here ; 
but  suppose  we  forget  all  about  this  stupid 
affair.  You  had  better  have  a  cup  of  tea^ 
or  something,  before  you  come  down." 

"  No,  thank  you." 

As  Tom  went  downstairs  he  had  time 
for  one  or  two  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
his  future  conduct  "  I  must  make  it  up 
with  her,"  he  thought  "I  must  get 
round  her  again  somehow,  and  pretend  it 
was  all  a  joke.  I  don't  think  she  will 
tell  William— not  to-night,  at  least" 
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On  hifl  way  downstalra  he  met  Meacham, 
hurrying  up. 

«Yoa  can  go  to  your  mistressy  now,^ 
he  said.  "  She  is  coming  down  to  see  her 
brother." 

Meacham's  suspicions  were  confirmed  by 
finding  the  key  in  the  lock  on  the  ontside ; 
Mr.  Tom  had  been  a  little  thoughtless  in 
leaving  it  there.  Bat  this  made  it  none 
the  easier  to  eet  into  Mra  Featherstone's 
room,  for  the  door  was  still  bolted,  and  she 
woald  not  open  it. 

"Thank  yon.  I  have  eveiy thing  I 
want,''  she  said. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  when  William, 
partly  reassured,  and  very  hungry,  was 
sitting  down  to  his  dinner,  the  dining-room 
door  opened  slowly,  and  Charlotte  walked 
in.  She  was  dressed  in  her  red  gown, 
trimmed  with  plush;  it  looked  too  large 
for  her  shrunken  little  figura  Her  eyes 
were  burning  and  shining;  her  face  was 
as  white  as  death,  except  a  small  scarlet 
spot  on  each  cheek.  She  came  in  gravely, 
and  stood  still,  like  a  little  statue ;  staring, 
not  at  William,  who  got  up  to  meet  her ; 
not  at  Tom,  who  stood  motionless  on  the 
hearthrug — but  at  the  food  on  the  table. 

Then  she  screamed  some  unintelligible 
words — the  butler,  who  followed  her  into 
the  room,  declared  afterwards  that  they 
were  '*Give  me  some  soup" — and  feU 
down  unconscious,  in  a  sad  httle  red  heap 
upon  the  floor. 

Tom  stood  as  if  he  were  frozen:  the 
maid,  who  had  been  lying  in  wait  ouraide, 
rushed  in  from  the  hall,  and  William  Hartley 
turned  furiously  upon  his  brother-in-law. 

"You  scoundrel,  what  have  you  been 
doing  to  my  sister  ? " 

That  terrible  Christmas,  with  its  torture 
.  of  body  and  mind,  was  followed  for 
Charlotte  by  a  long  and  dangerous  illness, 
from  which  her  friends  thought  that  she 
would  never  quite  recover.  But  she  very 
slowly  struggled  back  to  strength  again, 
under  William's  kind  roof,  nursed  by  his 
wife,  who  now  described  her  sister-in-law 
not  as  a  fool,  but  as  a  heroina  The  whole 
story  was  never  very  clearly  told;  for 
Charlotte,  having  half  confided  it  one  day 
to  her  brother,  broke  ofif  short  and  would 
say  no  more ;  but  he  and  his  wife  under- 
stood that  it  was  an  unprincipled  attempt 
to  extort  money  on  the  part  of  Tom 
Featherstona  They  supported  Charlotte 
strongly  in  her  resolution  never  to  live 
with  her  husband  again,  an  arrangement  to 
which  Tom  was  forced  to  agree. 


A  few  months  later,  when  Christmas 
came  round  again,  Charlotte  Featherstone 
very  nearly  quarrelled  with  her  faithful 
brother  William,  peace  being  only  kept  by 
the  intervention  of  his  wife,  who  generously 
took  her  part,  and  told  him  she  was  behav- 
ing nobly.  The  bone  of  ccmtention  was 
once  more  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which 
this  blinded  and  obstinate  woman  insisted 
on  giving  as  a  Christmas  present  to  the 
man  she  had  once  loved. 

Aftisr  that,  Charlotte  Featherstone'e 
spirits  rose  in  a  wonderful  way ;  she  be- 
came fat,  benevolent,  and  fairly  happy. 
Her  nephew  Will  adores  her,  though  he 
cannot  quite  understand  why  she  does  not 
like  his  pet  Christmas  picture-book  with 
all  the  angels.  Her  faithful  servant, 
Meacham,  who  means  to  live  with  her  for 
the  rest  of  her  days,  tells  everybody  the 
tragical  story  of  that  Christmas  at  West 
HsU,  and  states  her  conviction  that  a  few 
hours  more  of  cold,  starvation,  and  agony, 
would  have  found  Mrs.  Featherstone  lying 
dead,  and  Mr.  Featherstone  taken  up  **  for 
manslaughter  at  least,"  says  Meacham. 

THE    THBEE    MONKS. 

By  SUSAN  K.  PHILLIPS. 

Deep  in  a  Tyrol  valley  the  grey  old  Priory  stood. 
Hard  by  a  rushing  river,  at  the  edge  of  a  great  pine 

wood. 
The  Despots'  laws  and  the  Spoilers'  sword,  had  been 

hard  on  the  brotherhood ; 
But  three  old  monks  sang  Matins  now,  at  the  foot 

of  the  Holy  Rood ; 
But  three  old  monks  sang  Vespers  now,  when  the 

sighing  south  wind  wooed 
The  sunset  to  dazzle  softly  down,  on  the  sylvan 

solitude. 

Out  from  the  pine-wood's  shadow  came  the  flock  of 

mountain  sheep, 
Their  shepherd  was  piping  to  them,  as  they  gathered 

from  noonday  sleep ;    . 
He  sang  as  a  careless  youth  will  sing,  as  he  came 

his  watch  to  keep, 
He  sang  to  the  streamlet  as  it  rushed,  down  from 

the  craggy  steep, 
He  sang  to  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  he  sang  to  the 

torrent's  leap 
The  old  monks  heard  the  mellow  strains;  they 

paused  to  smile,  to  weep. 

They  said,  "  our  rites  are  poor  and  bare,  our  voices 

weak  and  old. 
For  the  noble  notes  where  the  praise  of  God  in  the 

Church's  words  is  told ; 
It  is  not  that  our  high  hopes  falter,  it  is  not  that 

our  faith  grows  cold, 
But  the  strength  in  our  hearts  is  passing,  and  few 

are  left  in  the  fold." 
So  they  took  from  their  scanty  treasure  chest  of  its 

little  store  of  gold, 
That  the  boy,  for  hire,  should  chant  the  rites  when 

the  chapel  bell  was  tolled. 

At  dawn,  and  at  noon,  and  at  evon8ong,a8  the  long 

days  lingered  by, 
Before  the  grey  stone  altar  rose  the  rich  young 

melody ; 
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Rose  ap  in  long  hannonious  Btrarns,  up  to  the  sum- 
mer sky, 

And  the  three  old  monks  knelt  listening,  with  shut 
lips  and  reverent  eye, 

A  little  sad  that  no  more  they  dared  the  sweet  old 
fa^mns  to  try ; 

A  httle  elad  that  the  Lord  they  loved  should  be 
praised  so  worthily. 

At  last,  to  eaoh  of  the  three  old  monks,  at  night  a 

vision  oame, 
An  angel  stood  in  either  oell,  and  he  called  on  each 

by  name. 
He  looked  on  each  with  a  gentle  gase,  a  gaze  of 

loviniq^  blame. 

He  said,  ' '  From  the  chorus  that  rises  up,  from  earth 

to  the  great  white  throne, 
To  blend  with  the  song  of  seraphim,  three  precious 

notes  are  gone  1 
The  strains  that  are  bought,  in  the  heavenly  choir 

have  neither  space  nor  part ; 
Our  Lord  has  missed  from  His  house  built  hei%i  tbt 

music  of  the  heart.  ** 

Humbled  and  happy  the  three  old  monks  next 

morning  sought  the  shrine, 
Where,  by  feeble  faithful  fingers  kept,  stood  the 

Lamp  'neath  the  solemn  sign. 
They  bade  the  merry  mountain  lad  go  back  his 

flocksi  to  tend. 
And  aft  Matins,  and  Prime;  and  Evensong,  till 

Beatli  called,  a  welcome  Friend, 
From  the  three  old  quavering  voices  rose  the  chanted 

prayer  to  Him, 
who   onlj  loves  the  praise  of  the  heart  to  join 

with  His  seraphim. 


BEIGGS,  JUNIOR 
Bt  h.  f.  abell. 


CHAPTER  L 

"Whack  !  whack  1  whack  1  whack  !" 

The  sound  of  a  merciless  cane  on  a 
passive  bodjr;  a  most  anorthodox  sound 
with  which  to  asher  in  Christmas  morning ; 
then  exit  from  the  study  of  the  Reverend 
Donald  McStinger — preceptor  and  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Tusculum  House  Academy  for 
Young  Gentlemen,  situate  at  the  village  of 
Bamcombe,  in  Devonshire — Master  Samuel 
Briggs,  very  red- faced,  his  mouth  com- 
pressed so  that  the  lips  were  perfectly 
white,  his  little  fists  clenched  until  their 
knuckles  were  of  the  same  colour,  but  with 
never  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  punishment  he  had  under- 
gone, walking  with  tolerable  erectness  and 
straightnesa 

"  That  will  cure  ye,  ma  fine  young  fellow, 
a'  think,"  remarked  the  gentle  preceptor  of 
youth,  a  fiery-headed,  pimply-faced  little 
Scotsman,  standing  five  foot  nothing. 
"  And  that'll  teach  ye  not  to  go  tumbling 
into  ponds  where  ye've  no  call  to  be." 

Poor  little  Samuel  Briggs  1  A  fortnight 
previously  he  had  seen  his  shouting,  laugh- 
ing, joy-maddened  school-fellows  wmrlaway 


in  post-chaises  for  the  Christmas  holidays' 
his  own  cousin,  Malthus  Briggs,  seniori 
amongst  them ;  and  had  been  left  alone  in 
the  desolate,  dripping,  fog-laden  playground 
with  the  prospect  of  spending  five  long 
weeks  at  Tusculum  House. 

This  was  in  the  year  1790.  Briggs 
junior's  father,  Captain  Julius  Csssar 
bnggs,  had,  a  few  months  before,  fallen 
gallantly  at  the  head  of  his  crew  on  board 
the  French  seventy-four  "  Soleil,"  and  the 
little  fellow  had  l>een  left  to  the  mercies 
of  the  Captain's  brother,  Malthus  Briggs, 
a  wealthy  Bristol  merchant  who  lived  in 
grand  state  in  a  big  house,  and  who  was  a 
type  of  the  overbearing,  purse-proud, 
successful  trader.  Young  Malthus  Briggs, 
son  and  heir  of  the  great  merchant,  was, 
as  has  been  said,  also  a  pupil  at  Tusculum 
Housa  He  was  a  pasty-faced,  jowly  boy 
of  a  gluttonous  and  usurious  diisposition, 
who  heited  and  bullied  his  little  cousin  as 
an  interloper  and  a  starveling,  and  had  in 
no  small  degree  helped  his  father  to  decide 
that  Briggs,  junior,  should  remain  at  school 
during  the  Ohriatmas  holidays. 

Briggs,  junior,  went  out  of  the  study  and 
into  the  great  bleak  schoolroom ;  carefully 
shut  the  door  after  him ;  sat  down  at  his 
own  desk ;  and,  unable  to  control  his  feel- 
ings any  longer,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands 
and  let  the  pent-up  cry  come  out — ^burst- 
ing, bubbling,  streaming  forth  in  an  irre- 
sistible torrent  till  it  scoured  the  ink-stained 
desk,  and,  of  course,  his  cujffs  and  poor  little 
red-chapped  hands. 

'*  There  now !  there  now,  Briggs,  junior, 
there's  a  little  lovey,  don't!  Don't  cnr 
now  I  He's  a  nasty,  ill-tempered,  red- 
haired  little  savage,  he  is,  and  I'd  like  to 
claw  his  ugly  face,  that  I  would  1 "  said  a 
gentle  voice  in  his  ear,  whilst  a  pair  of 
gentle  hands  disengaged  his  own  from  his 
face. 

Briggs,  junior,  jumped  up.  A  pretty, 
fresh-faced  servant  girl  was  standuig  by 
him,  and  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  too. 

"  I'm — I'm  not  crying,  Susan.  It's  all 
right — it's  all  right  1 "  he  gasped,  and  man- 
fully tried  to  give  the  lie  to  his  tear-stained 
cheeks  and  the  sopping  ball  of  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

"No,  of  course  not,"  said  Susan. 
"  You're  a  brave  little  man.  Come  along 
now.  Your  clothes  are  nearly  dry,  and  I've 
something  so  nice  to  give  you  in  the 
kitchen." 

And  with  almost  maternal  tenderness 
she  led  him  away  into  the  domestic  regions 
of  Tusculum  House. 
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Tbe  kitchen  was  decked  with  holly,  and 
mistletoe,  and  evergreens,  **  althongh/'  as 
Sosan  said,  '*  master  said  as  how  it  was  all 
nonsense  making  a  mess  and  a  litter  jast 
because  it  was  Ghristmas  time,  and  told  as 
not  to  do  it,  which  me  and  cook  and  the 
others  said  we'd  give  notice  if  we  wasn't 
allowed  to  enjoy  ourselves  one  day  in  the 
year."  There  was  a  mighty  frizzing  and 
steaming  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fire- 
place, and  the  stalwart  Devonshire  cook 
was  bustling  about,  and  three  or  four 
other  maids  were  bustling  about,  all  with 
red  and  shining  faces,  so  that  it  was 
palpable  that,  at  any  rate,  the  domestics  of 
Tusculum  House  were  not  going  to  be 
deprived  of  their  Christmas  fua 

*'Lor,  Master  Briggs,  junior  1 "  said  the 
jolly  cook,  wiping  the  perspiration  from 
her  face  with  her  apron.  '*  Has  he  been 
at  'un  again  1  It's  a  shame  says  I,  iss,  it's 
a  shame.  But  now  sit  ee  down.  Master 
Biiggs,  junior,  anch  eat  thicky  mince  pies, 
and  n^ver  let  me  hear  your  voice  until 
they  be  both  eat." 

"  And  what  made  ee  go  tumbling  into 
the  Black  Pond,  Master  Briggs,  junior ) " 
asked  Susan,  who  was  seated  by  Briggs. 

*'  Well,"  said  the  youngster,  as  well  as 
he  could  with  a  mouth  full  of  mince-pie, 
"  it  was  like  this.  There  was  a  frost  last 
night,  and  I  thought  the  Black  Pond 
might  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  little 
chap  like  me  sliding.  So  I  went  to  have 
a  look,  and  I  got  there,  and  I  was  getting 
over  the  fence  when  I  saw  a  little  girl 
on  the  ice.  She  didn't  see  me,  and  I  was 
glad,  because  I  thought  she  might  belong 
to  the  Hal],  and  Squire  Adams  is  very 
strict  about  trespassing  in  the  park.  Well, 
and  she  was  dressed  in  furs,  and  had  a  red 
hood  on,  and  a  red  dress;  and  she  had 
black  eyes  and  curls ;  and  she  got  on  the 
middle  all  safe,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she 
tumbled  down,  and  the  ice  broke  and  I 
couldn't  eee  her.  So — I  ran  on,  and  I  got 
in  and  I  pulled  her  out,  but  I  thought  we 
were  both  going  to  be  drowned,  for  she 
clung  so  tight  to  me ;  but  I  got  her  out 
and  laid  her  on  the  grass,  and  her  eyes 
was  shut  and  she  was  as  white  as  snow. 
Then  I  rubbed  her  hands,  and  she  opened 
her  eyes,  and  presently  she  got  up — at 
least  I  lifted  her  up,  but  she  said  she  was 
all  right,  and  she  said,  "  Thank  you,  little 
boy,"  but  I  was  as  big  as  she  was,  and 
she  gave  me  a  penny  which  I  didn't  want 
to  take,  and  then  she  ran  off  as  her 
clothes  was  wet  throueh,  and — and  that's 
all." 
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And  old  Ginger  thrashed  you  for  it« 
did  he  f "  said  Susan.  "  That'll  be  little 
MisB  Doris  from  the  Hall,  that's  who  it 
will  ba  Just  let  him  tumble  into  the 
Black  Pond,  I  wouldn't  pull  him  out  1 " 

"  Nor  me  ! "  said  the  cook. 

(« Nor  me  1 "  echoed  each  of  the  other 
servants. 

'<  But  he  doesn't  know  where  I  tumbled 
in,"  said  Briggs,  ''and  nobody  mustn't 
know,  not  for  any  tiling,  for  Squire  Adams 
is  very  particular,  and  says  he'll  put  all  boys 
in  prison  who  trespass  on  his  grounds." 

Further  discussion  of  the  topic  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  loud  ringing  of  a  belL 

'*  The  front-door  beU,"  said  Susan,  and 
hurried  away  to  answer  it. 

Presently  she  reappeared. 

'*  Master  Briggs,  junior,  there's  a  gentle- 
man come  to  see  the  master,  and  will  you 
.please  go  up  into  the  drawing-room.  But 
wait — wipe  them  crumbs  away,  and  let  me 
straighten  your  hair  a  bit." 

Thus  prepared,  Briggs,  junior,  ascended 
to  the  stately  drawing-room,  wherein  were 
seated  his  master,  and  a  large  replica  of 
Briggs,  senior,  in  the  shape  of  a  corpulent 
gentleman  with  an  unhealthy  face  and  a 
brown  wig,  attired  in  a  fdr-lined  coat 
thrown  open  so  as  to  display  a  waistcoat  of 
marvellous  pattern,  beneath  which  swung  a 
large  bunch  of  gold  seals.  This  was,  of 
course,  the  great  Bristol  merchant,  Mr. 
Malthus  Briggs. 

"  Samuel,"  said  his  uncle,  "  I  came  here 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  you  away 
to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the  season  at 
Jamaica  Lodge." 

Strange  to  say,  Briggs  junior's  face  did 
not  light  up  in  the  smallest  degree  at  the 
prospect  thus  dangled  before  him. 

"  Well,"  said  the  great  man ;  ''  have  you 
nothing  to  say  f " 

As  Briggs,  junior,  had  nothing  to  say,  he 
said  nothing,  but  stood  motionless,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet  pattern. 

''  No  t  Well,  as  you  do  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  express  delight  or  thankfulness,  I 
am  relieved  of  a  disagreeable  duty.  Tour 
beloved  preceptor  here  gives  me  a  very 
unfavourable  account  of  your  conduct,  and 
has  hinted  that  a  little  wholesome  solitude 
might  bring  you  round  to  a  proper  frame 
of  mind.  It  grieves  me  as  much  as  I  know 
it  grieves  him,  but  our  path  of  duty  ia 
plain.  Tour  cousin  Malthus  desires  me 
to  present  you  with  a  sixpence  on  his 
behalf,  but " 

"I  don't  want  Briggs  senior's  six- 
pences," said  the  hardened  little  sinner. 
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Schoolmaster  and  uncle  exchanged 
glances  of  despair. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  great  man  of  busi- 
ness, severely,  *'I  shall  report  your  mes- 
sage to  Briggs,  senior,  as  you  call  him,  and 
I  shall  return  him  a  donation  he  can  ill 
afford,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  gentle 
reproaches  will  fall  on  your  head  when  you 
meet  again  next  hal£" 

Briggs,  junior,  had  no  two  opinions  about 
the  falling  of  the  reproaches  upon  him  in 
due  course;  but  whether  they  would  be 
gentle,  or  whether  they  were  likely  to  fall 
on  his  head,  was  a  question  the  solution 
of  which  he  kept  to  himself. 

''  You  can  go,  Briggs,  jimior,"  said  his 
master. 

And  he  went. 

To  do  the  reverend  gentleman  justice, 
he  did  not  trouble  his  charge  again  that 
day,  for  he,  in  company  with  his  rubicund 
better-half,  and  two  rubicund  female  like- 
nesses of  his  own  image,  drove  off  to  keep 
the  Christian  festival  in  the  company  of 
fellow-countrymen  at  Exeter,  and  the  junior 
Bri^  was  left  to  his  own  devices,  an 
arrangement  which  suited  him  excellently. 

He  had  his  Christmas  dinner  in  the 
kitchen,  in  spite  of  orders  that  he  was  to 
be  served  with  that  meal  in  the  gaunt 
solitude  of  the  schoolroom ;  and  a  capital 
dinner  it  was,  with  speeches,  and  toasts, 
and  songs  by  members  of  the  company,  in 
which  he  played  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant part,  treating  the  company  to  '*Dicky 
of  Taunton  Dean  "  in  fine  style,  and  show- 
ing the  gardeners,  and  stable-boy,  and  the 
servants  how  to  perform  the  chorus  of 
'^  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  as  he  had  many  a  time 
seen  it  performed  by  saOors  on  Bristol 
quay. 

llien  when  tobacco  and  something  strons 
were  introduced,  Briggs  junior's  tact  hinted 
to  him  the  convenience  of  his  departure, 
and,  having  thanked  everybody  for  their 
kindness,  he  started  for  a  walk. 

There  were  only  two  houses  of  note  at 
Bamcombe-Tusculum  House,  and  Barn- 
combe  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Hercules 
Adams,  an  Exeter  merchant  of  great  wealth 
and  acknowledged  position,  whose  brother 
was  Banger  of  Exmoor,  and  whose  family 
had  lived  about  Totnes  and  Bowdon  for 
centuries.  Sir  Hercules  was  very  grand, 
and  very  proud,  and  very  high  and  mighty 
generally.  His  Hall  was  a  sort  of  select 
world  of  itself,  shut  in  by  broad  acres  of 
woodland,  strictly  preserved  and  jealously 
defended — by  an  army  of  keepers,  and  an 
anay  of  traps  and  spring-guns  and  thun- 


deringly-worded  notice-boards — against  the 
incursions  of  the  vulgar. 

Towards  one  of  the  keepers'  lodges. 
Bi^ggs,  junior,  went  He  knew  every  one 
around  —  keepers,  gardeners,  coachmen, 
footmen,  grooms  with  their  wives  and 
children  —  and  was  a  universal  favourite, 
for,  although  he  was  but  a  little  ten-year- 
old  schoolboy,  there  was  something  about 
him  which,  just  as  it  disgusted  the  high 
and  haughty,  endeared  him  to  the  poor 
and  simple.  There  was^not  one  of  them 
who  would  not  have  done  anything  to 
please  the  cheery  little  man. 

It  was  getting  dark  as  he  reached  the 
lodge,  and  Nature  was  dank  and  dismal 
enough;  but  through  the  red  curtains  of 
the  lodge  there  streamed  forth  cheery 
light,  and  the  silence  outside  was  broken 
hy  sounds  of  aong  and  laughter  proceeding 
m>m  within. 

Briggs,  junior,  hesitated  j  for,  although 
only  Briggs,  junior,  he  was  a  little  gentle- 
man, and  had  a  gentleman's  reluctuice  to 
intrude  where  he  was  not  wanted. 

However,  he  knocked,  and  on  receipt  of 
a  cheery  "  Come  in  1 "  timidly  pushed  the 
door  open. 

"I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he 
stammered,  as  he  found  himself  confironted 
by  a  party  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
seated  round  a  roaring  fire,  with  a  table 
laden  with  dessert  handy. 

<^  Come  in,  sir.  Come  in.  Master  Briggs, 
junior,  sir,  and  welcome  1 "  said  half-a-dosen 
voices.  ''  Very  glad  to  see  you  o'  Christmas 
night,  sir.  No,  sir;  no  intrusion.  Coma 
in!" 

So  Briggs,  junior,  entered,  not  a  little 
abashed  at  the  attention  shown  him,  and 
deposited  himself  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
chair  which  was  set  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  company. 

"  I  only  came  in  to  ask  after  the  little 
girl  who  tumbled  into  the  Black  Pond  this 
morning,"  he  said. 

^'Tbat  was  Miss  Doris,  sir,"  replied  the 
head  keeper,  "but  was  you  the  young 
gentleman  that  pulled  her  out,  sir  t " 

"  Why — I  happened  to  be — but,  Morris, 
you  won't  say  anything  about  it  to  the 
Squire,  will  you  1 "  said  Briggs.     "  I  was 

trespassing,  you  see,  and  he  might " 

"  If  so  be  Squoire  knew  as  how  it  was 
you  what  pulled  Miss  Doris  out,  sir,  he'd 
do  and  say  what  I  do :  he'd  shake  your 
hand  and  call  you  a  reg'lar  out  and  outer, 
that  he  would.  Squoire  be  a  strict  man, 
but  he's  just,  and  he  dew  love  Miss 
Doris." 
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And  Mr.  Morris  ahook  Brign  junior's 
hand,  and  every  one  else  flowed  his 
example,  and  then  glasses  were  filled  with 
port-wine  negos  and  his  health  was  drank 
— ^probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

'<  She's  all  right,  sir,"  said  the  keeper, 
when  the  eeremony  was  oondaded.  ''  Wet 
through,  and  a  bit  queer,  bat  aU  right" 

''Ton  won't  si^  anything  a^at  it^ 
though,"  pleaded  Briggs,  whose  terror  of 
Squire  Adams  was  only  second  to  his  dread 
of  his  schoolmaster. 

Then  they  settled  to  singing  and  story- 
telling, but  Briggs  was  all  eyes  and  ears 
for  his  neighbour  who  was  home  on  leave 
from  the  fleet  at  Plymouth,  and  who  told 
such  stories  of  fights  and  adventures,  and 
sang  such  a  rattUng  song  about  ''  Captain 
Edwards  and  the  wAd  Snjamin  0 ! "  that 
Briggs,  junior,  felt  an  irresistible  longing  to 
start  there  and  then  for  Dartmouth  or 
Plymouth  and  offer  his  services. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  Bill  Morris 
the  quarter-master,  "you're  cut  out  for  a 
sailor,  you  are,  sir.  Your  father  died  for 
his  King  and  country,  nobly  a-fightin'  'gin 
the  foe,  as  the  poem  says,  and  you're  the 
one  to  take  his  place." 

"  But  they  wouldn't  take  such  a  youngster 
*  as  me,"  said  Briggs,  junior. 

"  Lor !  wouldn't  they,  though  1  Glad  to 
get  'em.  Toung  blood,  tihat's  what  they 
says,  young  bloc^  is  what  we  wants.  Why, 
I  shipped  aboard  the  'Boyne,'  Captain 
Hughes,  before  I  was  your  age;  ay,  and 
got  my  firat  wound  before  I  was  in  my 
teens." 

And  Briggs,  junior,  pondered  over  this, 
although  he  said  nothing. 

So  they  went  on  talking,  and  laughing, 
and  singing,  and  story-telling,  until  supper- 
time,  and  Briggs,  junior,  would  fain  have 
bade  them  good-night,  but  they  would  not 
hear  of  it,  and  so  he  sat  down  with  them 
and  made  as  good  a  supper  as  if  he  had  had 
no  dinner  at  all. 

After  which  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  only  a  schoolboy  at  Tusculum 
House,  and  that  his  bed-time  was  nine 
o'clock. 

So  he  rose,  and,  pointing  to  the  clock  in 
the  comer,  which  proclaimed  the  hour  to 
be  ten,  hinted  at  immediate  departure, 
adding  that,  as  he  had  received  already 
one  thrashhig  that  day,  he  ran  a  very  fair 
chance  of  earning  a  second.  He  got  away 
from  the  lodge  with  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty, and,  saturated  with  Bill  Morris's 
sea  stories,  felt  brave  enough  until  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  great  black,  lightiess  mass 
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of  Tusculum  House.  Then  his  heart  sank, 
and  he  could  not  help  wondering  if  Duncan, 
or  Jervia,  or  Nelson,  or  any  other  of  his 
pet  heroes  ever  felt  as  he  did  now,  before 
they  went  into  action. 

Of  course  he  did  not  make  for  the  front 
door,  but  crept  round  to  the  kitchen 
entrance. 

Pretty  Susan  answered  his  feeble  tap  at 
the  door. 

«0h.  Master  Briggs,  junior,  sir/'  she 
said,  "  master  is  in  a  way  about  yoo.  He 
came  home  an  hour  ago,  and  he  says,  says 
he,  'is  Master  Briggs  in  bed)'  and  laays, 
'  yes,  sir,  I  believe  so ; '  but  W,  he  goea  np 
to  the  bedroom  and  he  comes  down  again 
using   language   frightful   to  hear,  and 

''Has  Master  Briggs  returned  home 
yetl"  was  at  this  moment  roared  down 
the  kitchen  stairs. 

In  answer  to  which,  our  young  gentle- 
man presented  himself.  We  draw  a  yeQ 
over  the  last  act  of  this  Christmas  Day. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  same  deseriptiYe 
monosyllables  with  which  we  opened  this 
chapter  might  fitly  close  it 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  a 
liveried  servant  from  the  Hall  presented 
Squire  Adams'  compliments,  and  he  would 
like  to  see  Master  Briggs,  junior. 

But  search  as  they  might,  no  Biiggs, 
junior,  was  to  be  found. 

OHAFTEB  II. 

On  the  morning  of  December  the  fint, 
1803,  the  "Old  NoU,"  privateer,  tengm 
seventy  men.  Commander  Briy^g^^^^ 
into  Dartmouth  harbour,  bringing  in  tow 
three  French  vessels.  Considering  thw 
she  had  been  reported  sunk  off  Saint 
Kitts,  with  aU  hands,  and  the  name  ^ 
Briggs  had  been  expunged  from  thejin 
of  the  living,  her  arrival  caused  no  litue 
excitement  and  rejoicing.  .. 

Most  famous  of  privateers  was  the  *  uw 
Noll " ;  most  famous  and  fortunate  of  »p- 
tains  was  her  commander.  She  had  w^ 
out  six  weeks,  and  during  that  tto«  ^ 
fought  eleven  pitched  battles,  had  sunitne 
famous  French  privateers,  the  "Saswn», 
of  Calais,  and  the  '*  Grand  Turk/'  of  SainJ 
Malo,  and  had  taken  twenty-three  pnxee, 
of  which  she  had  sunk,  burnt,  or  taKen 
ransom  for  all  but  the  three  she  m 
brought  with  her.  She  anchored  m  m^ 
channel  amidst  salvoes  of  artille^  w 
loud  cheering,  and  ten  mfautes  l»*f '"^ 
gig  put  off  from  her,  out  of  which  leap» 
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on  to  the  qaay  a  smartly-built,  brown" 
faced  young  fellow,  in  whom  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  trace  any  resemblance  to  the 
poor  little  schoolboy  we  left  at  Tusculum 
House  thirteen  years  ago. 

He  hurried  through  the  crowd  who 
wanted  to  shake  hands  and  congratulate 
him — his  password  being  '*  fifty  prisoners 
below  deck  " — passed  up  the  main  street  by 
the  Buttery  Walk,  turned  into  the  agent's 
office,  and  found  that  his  prisoners  would 
have  to  go  on  to  Totnes  lock-up,  as  there 
was  not  an  empty  cellar  in  Dartmouth. 

He  returned  at  the  same  pace,  jumped 
into  the  gig,  and  in  half-an-hour's  time 
from  the  moment  of  dropping  anchor,  fifty 
as  desperate  and  ugly-looking  villains  as 
ever  slung  yard  or  stoppered  a  topsail- 
sheet  were  on  their  way  to  Totnes  lock- up 
under  a  heavy  guard. 

Little  did  Samuel  Briggs  think  that  all 
these  movements  of  his  were  being  watched 
by  the  keen,  although  fishy  and  bloodshot 
eye  of  his  dear  Cousin  Malthus,  who  had 
of  course  heard  the  news  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  "Old  Noll"  and  her  Captain,  and 
had  gone  out  to  verify  what  to  him,  for 
most  particular  reasons  of  his  own,  were 
very  unwelcome  tidings. 

*^  Curse  him  1 "  he  muttered,  as  he  bit 
his  nails  to  the  quick.  "  This  will  upset 
all  my  arrangements.  I  must  lose  no  time 
and  secure  my  prize." 

So  he  hailed  a  double-sculled  boat,  and 
promised  the  men  a  couple  of  crowns  each 
if  they  would  land  him  at  Totnes  Bridge 
within  the  two  hour& 

Arrived  at  the  famous  old  bridge,  with  a 
couple  of  minutes  to  spare,  he  threw  the 
men  their  money ;  walked  rapidly  up  the 
steep  street ;  struck  off  to  the  right,  down 
a  passage  by  the  churchyard  wall,  and 
pulled  up  at  a  mean-looking  house,  at  the 
door  of  which  he  knocked  with  some 
impatience. 

A  very  pretty  girl  with  dark  eyes  and 
dark  curly  hair,  but  with  a  thin,  sad  face, 
and  very  plainly  dressed,  answered  his 
knock. 

"Well,  Doris,"  he  said,  "is  your  father 
within  1" 

"  I  believe  so,  Mr.  Briggs,"  replied  the 
girL 

^  Mr.  Malthus  pushed  past  her  into  a 
little  back  room,  wherein,  at  the  window, 
sat  the  poor,  bent,  shrivelled  ghost  of  the 
once  proud  Squire  Adams  of  Bamcombe 
Hall. 

"  Ha,  Mr.  Briggs,  glad  to  see  you,  glad 
to  see  ijou/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 


forced  smile.     "  Any  news  in  Dartmouth, 
sirl" 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  replied  Malthus 
Brigg&  "  I've  come  to  hear  your  daughter's 
ultmiatum." 

"  Well — there  she  is — ^ask  her,  ask  her, 
I  can  do  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Adams. 
"  Doris,  Mr.  Briggs  has  come  to  ask  you, 
once  and  for  all,  if  you  wUl  marry  him,  and 
save  me  from  utter  ruin  and  disgrace  " 

"  I  can't  answer,  father,  indeed  I  can't — 
just  yet,"  said  Doris. 

"But  why  not,  Doris  1"  said  Briggs. 
"  Surely  you  can  say  yes  or  no." 

"  If  I  say  no,"  said  the  girl,  "  you  refuse 
to  help  my  father  against  his  creditors,  he 
will  be  imprisoned,  and  imprisonment  will 
kill  him.  If  I  say  yes,  I  am  acting  a  lie, 
for  I  am  virtually  acknowledging  that  I 
will  love,  honour,  and  obey  you  as  a  girl 
ought  to  acknowledge  to  the  man  who  is  to 
be  her  husband." 

"My  darling,  remember  that  you  owe 
your  lijfe  to  Mr.  Briggs,"  said  her  father. 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it,  father ;  and  I 
have  thanked  him  over  and  over  again  for 
it,  although  it  has  not  brought  me  much 
happiness,"  replied  Doris.  "But — ^but — 
there  1  I  do  not  love  Mr.  Briggs  as  he 
deserves  to  be  loved  by  the  girl  he  will  make 
his  wife." 

"  Small  wonder ! "  thought  the  old  man  in 
his  heart  as  he  looked  at  the  common,  over- 
dressed, puffy-faced  millionaire  before  him, 
and  then  at  the  graceful,  refined  girL 
"  Egad  1  Twenty  years  ago  a  fellow  like 
that  would  never  have  had  footing  in 
Bamcombe  HalL" 

There  was  a  silence.  Briggs  stood  at 
the  window  biting  his  nails;  Doris  sat 
looking  abstractedly  at  the  small  fire  in  the 
small  grate ;  Squire  Adams  was  gazing  as 
abstractedly  out  of  the  window  over  the 
old  Priory  orchards.  Suddenly  the  sounds 
of  cheering  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet 
were  heard. 

Malthus  Briggs  ran  to  the  door,  followed 
by  Doris.  In  reply  to  his  enquiry  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  excitement,  a  man  said  : 

"  Whoi,  they'se  be  French  prisoners  for 
the  lock-up.  The  'Old  NoU"s  come  to 
life  and  Captain  Briggs  with  him,"  and 
ran  on  to  join  the  crowd. 

"  More  privateer  work,"  said  the  Squire, 
when  they  told  him.  "I  hate  the  word 
privateer.  Privateers  ruined  me,  as  they've 
ruined  many  another  man,  and,  by  George, 
they  ought  to  be  swept  away  by  law." 

"WeU,  Miss  Doris — ^my  answer,"  said 
Briggs,  presently. 
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*'Give  me  until  this  time  to-morrow, 
Mr.  BriggB,"  ahe  said. 

Malthas  considered.  Delay  was  what 
he  most  wanted  to  avoid,  and  yet — an  idea 
seemed  to  flash  across  his  mind — ^he  granted 
the  girl's  request,  and  went  out. 

"Father,"  said  Doris,  when  the  door 
had  closed  behind  her  suitor,  '^I'm  going 
to  Dartmouth  to-night  Don't  be  alarmed, 
I  can  take  care  of  myself,  and  it's  for  our 
good." 

"How  can  that  be)"  asked  the  old 
gentleman.  "  You  can't  raise  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  settle  with  my  creditors." 

"  Wait ;  I  have  put  off  Mr.  Briggs.  Do 
you  know  what  has  happened ) " 

"  Only  that  a  lot  of  poor  devils  have 
arrived  here  to  die  of  cold  and  starvation 
in  the  lock-up." 

"  And  that  they  are  the  prisoners  of  a 
Captain  Briggs." 

"  Well,  what  of  that )  Briggs  isn't  an 
uncommon  nama" 

"  No,  I  know  it  is  not  Don't  say  any 
more.     I  will  be  back  early." 

A  couple  of  hours  later — ^that  is  to  say 
about  five  o'clock — Doris  went  out  into  the 
cold,  dark,  frosty  night  Her  road  to  the 
river-^de,  where  she  would  take  water  to 
Dartmouth,  led  her  past  the  line  of  ancient 
buildings  once  forming  part  of  Totnes 
Priory,  but  now  used  as  grammar  school, 
town  hall,  and  public  lock-up. 

A  single  sentry  was  pacing  up  and  down 
with  fire-lock  on  shoulder,  and  uttered  a 
pitiless  joke  to  her  as  the  cries  and  impre- 
cations of  the  poor  fellows  inside,  without 
light,  without  warmth,  and  without  venti- 
lation, burst  forth. 

She  hurried  on,  keeping  well  under  the 
wall  to  avoid  observation.  Suddenly,  on 
the  opposite  side,  she  saw  the  figure  of  a 
cloaked  man  stealing  swiftly  and  stealthily 
in  the  direction  whence  she  was  coming. 

She  shrank  into  the  angle  of  a  projecting 
buttress,  and  he  passed  oa  Presently  she 
heard  a  stifled  cry,  the  rattle  of  some 
metallic  object  on  the  cobble  stones,  and 
the  fall  of  a  heavy  body. 

Peering  forth,  she  could  just  make  out 
by  the  dim  light  of  a  suspended  oil-lamp, 
the  figure  of  the  sentry  lying  on  the  stones 
and  the  cloaked  man  bending  over  him. 
Then,  terror-stricken,  she  fled. 

By  seven  o'clock  she  was  landed  on 
Dartmouth  quay;  but  so  strange  and 
weird  a  scene  was  here  presented  to  her 
that  she  hesitated  to  proceed.  The  whole 
of  the  broad  area  was  covered  with  men 
and  women  who  were  dancing  and  singing 


by  the  light  of  half-a-dozen  bonfires.  The 
centre  of  attraction  was  a  ship's  boat^  hauled 
up  high  and  dry,  into  which  a  wild  group 
of  men,  attired  in  the  picturesque  nanticid 
dress  of  the  day,  were  dipping  bowls,  and 
glasses,  and  mugs,  which  were  passed  about 
and  emptied  amidst  cheers,  and  songs,  and 
laughter. 

Of  course  she  saw  what  it  was.  The 
privateersmen  were  spending  their  hard- 
won  prijBe-money  in  the  orthodox  fashion, 
for  such  scenes  were  the  usual  sequels  of 
successful  cruises ;  and  a  sea-dog,  with  an 
advance  note  for,  perhaps,  five  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  be  happy  and  content  so  long  as 
it  remained  unspent. 

Whether  her  curiosity  had  pushed  her 
too  f%r,  or  whether  she  had  been  carried 
along  by  the  cipowd,  Doris  found  to  her 
terror  that  she  was  almost  up  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  carousers,  and,  before  she  could 
retrace  her  steps,  a  big  fellow,  with  a  red- 
cotton  cap  on  his  head,  a  long  pigtail,  and 
petticoat-like  breeches,  had  seized  her  by 
the  arm,  and  singing  out : 

"  Here's  a  Dartmouth  lass  1  Drink  luck 
to  the  '  Old  Noll,'  and  confusion  to  Johnny 
Crapaud  1 "  would  have  forced  a  mug  of 
rum  to  her  lips,  but  that  a  stronger  and 
steadier  arm  pushed  him  aside,  and  the 
voice  of  its  owner  said  : 

"  Avast  there,  Jem  Goombe  !  Avast^  my 
hearty  1 " 

At  which  the  giant  gave  a  clumsy  salute, 
put  the  mug  to  his  own  lips,  and  kept  it 
there  until  it  was  empty. 

'<  You  mustn't  mind  'em,  miss,"  said  her 
liberator,  "they've  been  knocking  about 
at  sea  for  six  weeks,  and  they  think  they 
deserve  a  bit  of  fun.  Where  are  you 
going )     Where  shall  I  convoy  you  )  " 

Doris  looked  up  with  some  surprise,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  tone  and  the 
manner  of  the  speaker  which  reassured  her, 
and  she  reph'ed : 

''I  want  to  see  Captain  Briggs,  of  the 
privateer." 

Her  protector  laughed,  and  gave  a 
whistle  expressive  of  surprise;  then  ho 
said : 

**  May  I  ask  what  you  want  to  see  him 
for  1 " 

<*  Well,  partly  on  private  business " 

"  Private  business  1    That's  queer." 

"  Yes,  and  partly  to  tell  him  that  as  I 
came  through  Totnes  just  now  I  saw  the 
sentry  over  the  French  prisoners  knoeked 
down." 

<'  Hey  I    Hey  I    What's  that  t    Excuse 
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me ;  that  means  a  rescue.  Tell  me  where 
I  may  call  on  yon  to-morrow  morning  and 
thank  yoa  for  this  information." 

Doris  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  she 
said : 

"  That  isn't  necessary ;  bat  if  yoa  woald 
tell  me  where  I  am  likely  to  find  Captain 
Briggs,  of  the  ' Old  Noll'  privateer,  I  shall 
be  snificiently  rewarded." 

"  I  am  Captain  Briggs,"  said  her  com- 
panion, doffing  his  hat 

"  Yoa  fire  1  Well— Oh,  I'm  so  florried ! 
At  what  time  coald  yoa  meet  me  at  Totnes 
to-morrow) " 

"  At  any  time  yoa  like.  Say  at  mid-day. 
Where  %  " 

<<  Opposite  the  Seven  Stars  Inn." 

''  Thank  yoa.  I  will  be  there  without 
fail.  May  I  ask  if  you  return  to  Totnes 
to-night  1 " 

*'  Yes,  if  I  can  get  a  boat." 

"  I  will  ^et  you  one.  May  I  o£fer  you 
my  arm  1 " 

And  Doris  found  herself  being  guided 
through  the  crowd  towards  the  water  on 
the  arm  of  the  most  famous  privateer 
Captain  of  the  day. 

" '  Old  Noll '  gig  ahoy  1"  sung  out  Captain 
Briggs ;  and  in  reply  the  same  smart  craft 
we  saw  earlier  in  the  day  came  alongside. 
Doris,  wrapped  up  in  a  boat-cloak,  was 
comfortably  seated  in  the  stem-sheets,  the 
Captain  gave  his  directions,  and  in  another 
moment  the  girl  was  being  rowed  over  the 
dark  waters  of  the  river  as  fast  as  four 
pairs  of  lusty  arms  could  drive  the  oars. 
The  dark  figure  of  the  Captain,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  was  discernible  until  a  bend 
in  the  river  hid  him  from  sight,  and,  un- 
accountably, Doris  felt  more  Qght-hearted 
than  she  had  felt  for  many  and  many  a 
long  day. 

**  Here's  a  nice  piece  of  business,  Doris/' 
said  the  squire  as  the  girl  entered  the 
cottage.  *'The  keys  of  the  lock-up  have 
been  stolen  from  Gutty  Langdon's  house, 
the  lock-up  opened,  the  Johnny  Crapauds 
all  let  loose,  and  Bob  Copplestone,  the 
sentry,  found  lying  on  the  ground  with  a 
broken  head.  There'll  be  pretty  work  at 
Dartmouth  to-night,  for  the  privateersmen 
will  be  all  drunk,  the  Frenchies  will  get 
aboard  their  craft,  and  be  off  before  any 
one  can  stop  'em." 

"  I  don't  think  they  will,  father,"  said 
Doris,  kissing  the  old  gentleman,  "the 
Captain  of  the  'Old  Noll'  has  been  warned 
and  will  be  ready  for  them,  although,  poor 
fellows,  I  am  sure  I  would  help  them  to 
escape  if  I  could." 


''  Well,  be  that  as  it  may,"  replied  the 
squire,  '<  what  is  your  news,  child  ]" 

"We'll  hdve  that  to-morrow,  father," 
replied  Doris.  "It's  late  now;  but  you 
can  go  to  bed  happUy,  for  I  think  it  is 
good  news." 

Punctually  to  the  hour  of  mid-day,  Doris 
hurried  down  to  the  Seven  Stars  Inn. 
There,  leaning  against  the  support  of  the 
projecting  bow-window  and  surrounded 
by  an  admiring  group  of  natives,  stood  the 
famous  Captain  of  the  "Old  Noll"  privateer, 
in  his  laced  uniform,  knee-breeches,  and  a 
sword  at  his  side.  Doris  coloured  up  as 
she  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  instantly 
felt  that  she  had  seen  his  face  before.  He 
saluted  her  with  stately  courtesy,  and  she 
led  the  way  to  her  father's  cottage. 

"Captun  Briggs,"  she  said,  presently, 
"I'm  going  to  take  a  great  liberty." 

"  Take  it,  by  all  means,  mad'tm,"  said 
the  Captain. 

"  I'm  going  to  call  you — Master  Briggs, 
junior." 

Had  Totnes  Tower  fallen  over  the  street 
at  that  moment,  it  could  hardly  have  pro- 
duced a  more  startling  effect  upon  the 
Captain  than  did  this  brief  announcement. 

"  Why — ^good  Heavens  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
stopping  short,  "  I  haven't  heard  that  name 
for  years." 

"  Not  since  you  were  at  Tusculum 
House  School;  not  since  you  pulled  a 
little  girl  out  of  the  Black  Pond  1"  laughed 
Doris. 

"And  you  are  shel  Doris  Adams, 
daughter  of  Squire  Adams,  of  Barncombe 
Hall  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  Well,  well  1  If 
I've  thought  of  you  once  during  my 
voyages,  I  have  a  thousand  times.  I'm 
so  glad — so  glad." 

"  I  can  never  forget  that  day,"  said  Doris, 
"  and  we  all  wanted  to  see  you  and  thank 
you,  and  reward  you;  but  you  had  gone." 

"I  ran  away  to  sea/'  said  Captain 
Briggs.  "But,  Miss  Doris,  it's  still 
stranger  that,  as  I  saved  your  life,  so  you 
should  have  saved  mine." 

"  I  save  your  life ! "  exclaimed  Doris. 
"  Why,  how  could  that  be  % "  The  Captain 
opened.his  waistcoat  and  showed,  suspended 
to  a  bit  of  ribbon,  a  battered  copper  coin. 

"  That  was  the  penny  you  gave  me  as 
my  reward,"  he  said,  laughing.  "I've 
worn  it  round  my  neck  ever  since.  Well, 
a  French  bullet  once  flattened  itself  against 
that  penny,  which  would  otherwise  have 
gone  to  my  heart — ^so  you  saved  my  life." 

They  found  Squire  Adams  walking  up 
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and  down  the  little  garden  in  a  palpable 
state  of  perturbation  and  ezdtement,  bat 
the  clouds  all  vanidied  from  his  face  when 
Doris  appeared,  followed  by  Oaptain  Briggs, 
radiant  and  handsome ;  and  the  meeting 
between  the  poor,  broken-down  old  Squire 
and  the  youne  sailor  was  of  the  most 
cordial  and  enthusiastic  natura 

"  That  lying  rascal  will  be  here  in  a  few 
minutes,"  said  the  Squire. 

"What  lying  rascal,  sirf"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"  Why,  a  man  bearine  your  name  who 
has  been  passing  himself  o£f  as  the  Briggs, 
junior,  who  saved  my  Doris's  life ;  who  is 
madly  in  love  with  my  child,  who  is  very 
rich,  and  who — ^you  tell  tiie  rest,  Doris,  I 
cannot" 

So  Doris  told  the  Captain  how  her  father 
had  been  ruined  by  the  capture  of  his 
trading  vessels  by  French  privateers ;  how 
he  was  crippled  with  debts;  how  Mr. 
Brings  had  appeared  on  the  scene,  and, 
posing  as  the  little  boy  who  had  jumped 
into  the  Black  Pond  thirteen  years  before, 
had  ofifered  to  relieve  the  Squire  of  his 
difficulties  in  return  for  the  hand  of  Doris, 
and  how  be  was  expected  momentarily  to 
receive  his  final  answer.  Captain  Briggs 
looked  grave. 

''  That  must  be  my  Cousin  Malthus.  I 
heard  that  he  succeeded  to  my  uncle's 
fortune.  We  never  got  on  well  together, 
but  I  never  thought  he  would  have  done 
this  sort  of  thing." 

But  time  went  on,  and  Mr.  Malthus 
Briggs  did  not  reappear,  and  the  id^a 
struck  all  three  that^  having  heard  of  the 
•arrival  in  England  of  the  genuine  Briggs, 
junior,  and  fearing  exposure,  he  had  got 
out  of  the  way. 

'*  Did  you  have  much  fighting  with  the 
French  rascals  last  night,  sir  1 "  asked  the 
Squire. 

'*  Short  and  sharp,"  replied  Briggs;  "  one 
fellow  made  a  dead  set  at  me,  a  fellow  in 
a  cloak,  and  I  had  to  knock  him  over- 
board ;  the  other  chaps " 

At  that  moment  a  white-faced  servant- 
girl  rushed  into  the  room,  crying : 

'*  Oh  sir,  oh  Miss  Doris,  there's  a  body 
been  browt  to  the  door  1 " 

They  hurried  out,  and  there  on  a  rude 
stretcher  lay  the  dead  body  of  Malthus 
Briggs,  surrounded  by  a  silent  crowd. 

''  The  man  I  knocked  overboard  I " 
whispered  the  Captain  in  a  voice  of 
horror;  "I  did  not  recognise  him,  of 
course,  as  my  Cousin  Malthus.  Depend 
upon    it,   he   it    was  who    planned    the 


escape,  and  the  attempted  recapture   of 
the  prizes." 


Of  course-— we  need  hardly  write  it 
Doris  Adama  fell  in  love  with  the  dashing 
young  Captain,  and  married  him ;  the  old 
Squire  got  clear  of  his  debts,  not  with  the 
Captain's  hard-earned  prize- money ,but  with 
the  fortune  of  the  unfortunate  Malthosi 
which  Briggs,  junior,  inherited  as  next-of- 
kin.  The  Christmas  of  1804  was  kept  at 
Barncombe  Hall  in  good  old  style,  and 
amongst  the  guests  who  assembled  to 
drink  the  healSis  of  the  Squire  and  the 
newly-married  couple  were  not  a  few  who 
remembered  the  new  master  of  Barncombe 
as  Master  Briggs,  junior. 


OUE  LASS  LETTY. 

By  L.  walker. 

I  ANSWERS  to  the  name  of  Tommy  T^t, 
which,  considering  my  calling,  and  how 
navvies  hang  after  a  joke,  might  be  mis- 
took for  a  nickname.  But  it  ain't,  for  my 
father  was  Trot  before  me,  and,  when  I  was 
married,  that  was  the  way  I  was  wrote 
down  in  the  parish  book. 

I'm  not  goinff  to  give  you  a  story  about 
myself — ^though  I  hs^  my  share  in  it — but 
for  the  right  understanding  of  what  I'm 
about  to  tell,  ii'U  be  best  to  let  you  know 
I'm  a  navvy  carpenter,  and  that  I've  rose 
to*  be  a  foreman  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Lyne,  Bayles,  and  Co.,  contractors.  For 
that  firm  Tve  worked  man  and  boy  for  five- 
and-forty  year,  and,  if  that  ain't  stifficate 
enough  for  any  chap's  rcdpectability,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is. 

I  mention  this  because  of  some  things 
I  shall  come  to  by-an'-by,  and  because 
some  folks  has  thrown  blame  on  me  and 
my  missus  for  what  was  more  bad  lack 
than  bad  management. 

Some  years  ago  our  firm  contracted  to 
make  a  branch  line  for  the  Great  Western 
down  south,  and  I  was  sent  from  London 
to  be  boss  carpenter  and  storekeeper  at  a 
place  called  Carchester,  which  was  head- 
quarters ;  so  me  and  my  missus  and  our 
lass  Letty  come  down  to  live  in  t^e  yard. 

I  suppose  every  one  knows  what  a  con- 
tractor's yard  is  like ;  how  the  engine-sheds 
and  the  workshops,  and  the  forge  and  stores 
is  kep'  there;  and  how  a  foreman  lives  on 
the  spot  to  be  accountable  for  things,  most 
gen'rally  in  a  hut  built  o'  purpose ;  and  for 
those  who  don't  know  the  ins  and  outs  of 
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a  navvy's  hat,  I'd  just  remark  that  it  ain't 
by  no  means  a  makeshift  place,  bat  as 
oomf ortable  a  one-storey  hoase  as  any  one 
coold  want.  And  oar  hat  was  so  roomy, 
and  the  look-oat  throagh  the  trees  across 
the  moors  and  down  to  the  river  was  that 
pleasant,  that  Qaeen  Victory  might  a' 
envied  as. 

Me  and  my  missus  was  very  proad  of 
oar  lass  Letty — ^in  trath  she  was  a  lass  any 
one  might  'a  been  proad  of.  It's  hard  to 
tell  azackly  what  she  was  like,  thoagh  I'd 
safely  bet  a  week's  pay  that  yoa  wouldn't 
meet  with  her  equal  for  good  looks  and 
pretty  ways,  not  on  a  long  day's  tramp — 
the  rest  you  must  fill  in  accordin'  to  fancy. 
We'd  plenty  of  place  in  our  hut  for  a 
lodger  or  two,  and  as  we'd  the  room  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  have  the  company; 
in  fact  we  were  scarce  settled  when  the 
foreman  at  the  forge  spoke  to  us  for  one  of 
his  strikers,  who,  he  said,  was  a  stiddy  chap 
and  had  been  on  a  job  wi'  me  afora 

That  was  how  we  came  to  have  Jim 
Talbot  for  a  lodger.  There  was  another 
and  sometimes  two  others,  but  they  count 
for  nothing;  while  Talbot — but  there,  I 
mustn't  put  on  too  much  steam  at  the 
start. 

What  struck  us,  first  and  foremost  about 
Talboti  was  his  quietness.  He'd  nothin'  to 
say  for  himself ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  care 
about  hearing  other  folks  talk,  which  runs 
sadly  agen  my  grain. 

"  Talbot,"  I  says  to  him  about  the  second 
night  at  supper,  "wam't  you  on  the 
Chester  job  1 " 

"  I  was,  Mr.  Trot^"  he  says  back. 
*'  I  scarcely  recognised  you,"  I  went  on. 
''It's  only  three  years  ago;    but  you've 
changed  fit  to  puzzle  your  own  mother." 

To  this  he  made  no  answer;  but  I'm  a 
bit  'quisitive  when  I  begin,  and  I  wouldn't 
be  choked  off.    I  began  again : 

'*  You  never  seed  him,  missus,  for  you 
wasn't  at  Chester ;  but  would  you  believe 
that  then-a-days  he  was  as  chatty  and 
joky  as  e'er  a  one  f  Now,  three  year  a'nt 
changed  me.  I  feels  innardly,  and  I  looks 
ont'ardly,  much  the  same  as  I  did  at 
Chester ;  so  I  nat'rally  wonders  why 
Talbot  looks  ten  year  older." 

**  P'r'aps  he've  been  laid  up,"  says  the 
missus.     "  That  ages  a  man  quick  enough." 
Bat  still  he  sat  as  mum  as  you  please, 
eating  his  frizzled  pork. 

"  You  wouldn't  think  neither,"  I  says 
next,  **  that  he  was  a  favourite  with  the 
geUsy  and  that  he  dressed  up  every  evenin' 
to  go  Srcourtin'."    At  this  he  glanced  up. 


and  I  saw  I'd  fetched  him.  That  pleased 
me.  "  I  heard  afterwards  as  you'd  married 
her ;  but  p'r'aps  that  were  just  what  she 
wouldn't  do." 

But  the  missus  wasn't  quite  so  much 
for  chaff  as  I  was,  and  when  she  saw 
Talbot  lookin'  riled,  she  says : 

"Let  him  alone,  master,  can't  yout 
S'pose  he  has  left  his  heart  behind  him, 
there's  no  need  to  be  plaguing  of  him. 

He'd  jast  finished  his  supper  then,  and,  as 
he  put  down  his  knife  and  fork  and  pushed 
ba&  his  cheer,  he  looks  me  full  i'  the  faca 

"I've  made  shift,"  he  says,  "to  mind 
my  own  business  this  good  while,  and  I 
ain't  beginnin'  to  want  help  in  the  matter 
jest  yet.  I  shan't  ask  no  questions  of  any 
one  in  this  hut,  and  them  as  werrits  me 
must  run  their  chance  of  a  civil  answer." 

Then  he  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the 
house. 

"  Well  done  1 "  says  I,  "I  see  we've  got 
to  be  taught  who's  boss  here." 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  my  lass  spoke  up 
quite  sharp. 

"And  why  shouldn't  he  take  his  own 
part  ?  If  any  one  was  to  bait  me  like  that 
I  should  let  them  know  what  for,  too." 

It  were  nothing  unusual  for  our  Letty  to 
call  me  to  order — ^that  was  why  the  missus 
said  I'd  spoUt  her — so  all  I  said  was  : 

"  Nay,  Letty ;  if  you're  going  to  take 
yon  surly  chap  under  your  wing,  you'll 
have  your  work  cut  out,  for  it  strUces  me 
he  won't  take  kindly  to  cosseting." 

Now  my  lass  was  just  twenty,  and  more 
than  one  smart-looking  fellow,  earning  his 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  shillings  a  week, 
had  come  looking  arter  her ;  but  she'd 
always  been  as  highty-tighty  as  a  Duchess, 
and  they'd  none  on  'em  got  far  into  her 
good  graces. 

The  missus  and  me  talked  it  over  some- 
times, for,  though  we  didn't  want  to  part 
with  her,  we  did  want  to  see  her  settled  com- 
fortable. Yet  we  weren't  sorry  to  see  that 
she  meant  to  pick  and  choose,  for  we  had 
saved  a  bit  o'  money,  which  was  to  come  to 
her  on  her  wedding-day. 

Startin'  a  job  is  alius  a  busy  time  for 
the  head  men,  so  I  were  hard  at  it  all  day, 
and  in  the  evening  I  were  took  up  with 
thinkin'  the  work  over,  and  puttin'  down 
accounts,  as  well  as  with  talkin'  to  Mr. 
Francis.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  I 
might  'a  noticed  what  was  going  on,  and 
perhaps  I  mightn't 

Anyhow,  one  Sunday,  after  dinner,  as  I 
was  taking  a  look  round  the  yard,  the 
missus  comes  to  me  and  begins : 
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"  Master,  I  don't  know  what  yoa'U  say 
to  the  matter,  bat  it  atrikea  me  as  Jim 
Talbot  and  onr  Letty  are  thinkin'  o'  keepin' 
oompany/' 

I  was  fiUin'  my  pipe,  and  I  were  that 
took  aback,  that  I  snapped  the  bowl  clean 
off ;  then  I  laughed,  and  said  : 

''  Gome,  missus,  that  won't  do.  The  lass 
didn'6  tnm  up  her  nose  at  Joe  Willet  and 
Oinger  Tom,  to  let  a  sulky-lookin'  fellow, 
that's  only  a  striker  at  eighteen  shillin'  a 
week,  get  round  her  at  last" 

"She's  turned  up  her  nose  at  a  good 
many,  I  grant,"  answered  the  missus,  ''but 
that  she^  let  Talbot  get  round  her  ain't 
just  the  way  to  put  it  As  for  as  I  can 
see,  it's  her  as  has  come  round  hint  He 
begun  by  taking  no  notice  of  her,  and 
whether  that  vexed  her,  or  whether  she's 
reely  took  to  him  out  o'  contrairiness,  I 
can't  say ;  but  this  I  can  see,  that  they're 
beginning  to  keep  company,  for  they've 
gone  this  very  afternoon  a-walkin'  together 
down  the  moors.  Now,  what  do  you  say 
to  that  t " 

If  I'd  said  all  I  felt,  I  should  have  said 
I  wasn't  best  pleased;  but  I  saw  the  missus 
was  riled,  and  that  made  me  want  to  take 
Letty's  part,  so  I  said : 

"Well,  there's  no  need  to  flurry  your- 
self. A  Sunday  walk  ain't  like  caUin'  the 
banns.  Moreover,  Talbot's  stiddy  enough, 
if  he  is  sulky." 

"  Just  hark  to  him  1  Now,  look'  you 
here,  master,  I've  got  my  eyes  open,  and  I 
knows  what  our  Letty  is  when  her  mind's 
made  up.  I  should  be  main  sorry  to  part 
wi'  a  sober  lodger  like  Talbot,  and  run  my 
chance  of  gettin'  a  rowdy  in  his  place ;  but 
I  won't  have  him  dangling  after  the  lass, 
nor  the  lass  dangling  after  him." 

Now  I  hadn't  been  so  busy  of  late  that 
I  didn't  know  what  the  missus  was  drivin' 
at  with  all  the  objeckshuns  to  Talbot,  and 
why  she  was  so  wroth  wi'  Letty  for  gettin' 
a  bit  taken  with  him.  It's  no  use  beatin' 
about  the  bush,  so  I  may  as  well  say  right 
out  that  it  was  all  on  account  of  Mr. 
Francis. 

I  never  rightly  understood  why  Mr, 
Francis  were  sent  to  Oarchester ;  our  con- 
track  was  so  small  that  we  didn't  want 
much  of  a  staff,  and  Mr.  Francis  was 
certainly  quite  a  soopernoomery.  How- 
ever, we  was  very  glad  he  was  on  the  job, 
for  he  was  a  real  favourite  with  the  men. 
His  full  name  was  Francis  Lyne,  Esq.,  and 
he  was  nephew  to  the  senior  partner ;  but  he 
was  as  free  as  free  with  the  men,  and  give 
himself  none  of  the  airs  that  Chapman,  the 


man,  and  it  was  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
rungs  on  the  same  ladder. 

This  was  why  the  missus  was  so  put  out 
that  Sunday  afternoon,  when  the  lass  went 
philandering  down  the  moors  with  Jim 
Talbot 

I've  never  seen  any  good  come  of  arguy- 
ing  with  womenkind,  so  instead  of  saying 
anything  farther,  I  fetched  out  another 
pipe,  and  strolled  off  towards  the  oattbg, 
as  if  the  matter  was  ended. 


agent,  did.  I'd  used  to  think  it  was  a  bit 
o'  jealousy  on  this  account  that  made 
Chapman  keep  his  eye  so  sharp  on  Mr. 
Francis,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  hauling 
him  over  the  coals. 

Mr.  Francis  used  to  take  it  main  easy, 
nevertheless — more  than  half  the  week 
he'd  not  come  on  to  the  works  before  eleven 
o'clock — but  I  weren't  his  timekeeper,  and 
perhaps  if  he  had  more  to  do  he'd  'a  been 
there  earlier. 

Anyhow  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
the  agent  and  Mr.  Francis,  and  the  cashier 
held  with  the  agent,  and  Mr.  Francis,  who 
was  engineer,  were  left  pretty  much  to  find 
friends  for  hisself,  which  ain't  easy  to  do  in 
a  place  like  Carchester,  which  is  very  high 
and  mighty  towards  strangers  which  ain't 
of  its  own  pertickler  kidney. 

I  said  I  wouldn't  beat  about  the  bush 
consamin'  Air.  Francis,  yet  here  I  am,  tell- 
ing every  reason  why  he  were  hard  up  for 
company,  just  as  if  I  was  ashamed  of  his 
coming  to  our  hut  so  often,  which  I  wasn't 
—quite  the  contrairy. 

He  began  with  coming  to  talk  business 
with  me;  but  his  manners  was  sich  that  he 
made  us  forget  the  difference  betwixt  him 
and  we,  and  he  soon  got  into  the  way  of 
stopping  to  smoke  a  pipe,  or  take  a  hand  at 
nap,  with  no  ceremony  whatever. 

But  while  we  smoked,  I  could  see  that 
his  best  attention  was  not  given  to  my 
stories,  and  when  our  lass  walked  across 
the  house,  his  eyes  followed  her  with  a  look 
that  told  plainly  what  the  attraction  was. 

And  one  morning  when  I  came  sadden 
to  the  house  for  a  foot-rule,  there  he  was 
in  our  bit  of  ^  yard  smoking  a  cigarette, 
while  Letty  was  feedin'  the  c^ckens. 
There'd  been  other  things  too,  which  a 
blind  man  on  a  gallopin'  horse  might  have 
passed  by,  but  which  had  been  plain 
enough  to  me  and  my  missus,  and  made 
us  feel  uncommon  proud.  You  see,  we 
thought  so  much  of  the  lass  that  nothing 
and  no  one  would  have  been  too  good  for 
her  in  our  eyes,  not  even  Mr.  Francis ;  for 
after  all,  a  railway  man  is  but  a 
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Tet  I  was  a  little  bit  nneasy,  for  ther® 
was  sammat  about  Talbot  I  didn't  azackly 
relish ;  so  before  I'd  walked  many  yards,  I 
thinks  to  myself :  "  Why  shouldn't  I  take 
a  walk  down  the  moors  toof  and  if  I 
comes  across  the  lass  and  Talbot,  and  plays 
gooseberry.  It  might  be  a  cashalty  such  as 
will  happen  in  the  best  riggilated  courtships." 
So  I  turned  and  was  crossing  the  yard 
when  who  should  I  see  but  Mr.  Francis 
coming  along  as  if  he  were  on  the  look 
out  for  some  ona  "  He's  after  the  las9," 
thinks  I,  "  as  per  usual,"  and  I  were  all  the 
more  aggry  wated  that  she  should  be  wast- 
ing her  time.  But  apparently,  whoever 
Mr.  Francis  were  looking  out  for,  he  didn't 
take  it  amiss  that  I  ketched  his  eye. 

"Hello,  Trot,"  he  calls  out.  "Glad 
you're  on  view — and  where's  Lotty  ] " 

"  She's  out  a- walking,  Mr.  Francis." 

"  Dear  me,  Trot,"  he  went  on,  with  a 
kind  o'  sigh.  "  P'raps  it's  as  well  for  me 
that  I  don't  find  her  every  time  I  hope  to ; " 
then  he  sighed  again  and  says :  "  Trot,  I 
know  what  I'd  do  if  I  was  my  own  master." 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Frank,"  I  answered, "  surely 
if  any  one's  their  own  master  on  this  con- 
track,  you  are — or  ought  to  be." 

Then  he  began  to  roll  up  a  cigarette 
slowly  and  carefully,  as  if  It  mattered  very 
greatly  to  get  It  taut  and  even. 
^  "  Trot,"  he  says,  presently,  and,  con- 
slderin'  It  were  Mr.  Francis,  his  manner 
were  very  hesitatin'.  "  Trot,  there  ain't  a 
man  on  the  job  who's  so  little  his  own 
master  as  I  am.  I  suppose  you've  heard 
that  the  guVnor  packed  me  off  to  this 
stupid  hole  because  he  was  put  out  wi'  me." 

"No,  Mr.  Frank,"  I  says,  though  I 
had  heard  some  sich  tales,  and  hadn't  quite 
believed  'em.  "No,  I  alius  fancied  you 
was  a  prime  favourite  wi'  the  firm,  same 
as  you  are  wi'  the  men." 

"Ah,  Trot,"  he  goes  on,  "tain't  every 
one  has  so  much  good  sense  as  plain 
navvies.  It'd  be  a  long  story  if  I  told  you 
where  and  how  the  split  began.  In  fact, 
it's  best  forgottea  It  was  a  tnfling  matter ; 
no  harm,  you  know." 

"  I'll  bet  It  were  no  great  harm,"  I  said. 
"  Moreover,  the  firm  can't  contract  for  old 
heads  on  yodng  shoulders.  I  only  wish 
there  was  more  like  you."    - 

"You're  a  good  fellow.  Tommy;  if  I 
didn't  feelsureof  that  I  shouldn't  talk  to  you 
as  I  do ;  and  you  say  you  didn't  know  the 
governor  had  had  a  crow  to  pluck  with  me." 

"  No,  Mr.  Frank,  I  didn't." 

"  Tes,  and  I  should  be  at  the  London 
office  now,  if  it  hadn't  been  sa" 


"  Well,  sir,  it's  an  111  wind  that  blows  no 
one  any  good ;  If  you  was  on  the  London 
job,  you  wouldn't  be  here  wi'  we." 

I  wanted  to  bring  him  round  to  speak  of 
the  lass  again,  and  what  he'd  do  if  he  was 
his  own  master. 

"  I'm  glad  you  appreciate  me,  Trot,"  he 
makes  answer;  "but  I  don't  think  I  shall 
be  with  you  much  longer,  leastways,  unless 
things  take  a  turn." 

"Heaven  bless  us,  Francis."  (I  called 
him  so,  sometimes,  when  we  was  privater 
and  confidenshaller  than  usual.)  "  What- 
ever is  amiss  9  Don't  you  let  Chapman  be 
too  many  for  you.  We  should  be  main 
sorry  to  part  wi'  you,  my  lass  Letty  and  all." 

"  Not  so  sorry  as  I  should  be  to  part  wi' 
you — and  her.  Dear  me,  Tommy,  why 
ain't  things  as  they  ought  to  be )  But  the 
fact  IB,  I  shall  have  to  show  a  clean  pair  of 
heels  to  the  whole  concern  if  something 
can't  be  dona  Look  you  here,  my  friend  " 
— and  he  draws  out  of  his  pocket  an 
envelope,  which  looked  as  though  it  meant 
business — "look  at  thisconfounded  lawyer's 
letter ;  all  about  a  paltry  ten  pounds  or  so, 
which  I  can  no  more  pay  than  I  can  fiy." 
.  "Well,  sir,"  I  says,  "why  don't  you 
draw  your  salary  for  next  month)  You 
must  be  drawin'  monthly  more'n  that 
amount,  I  makes  so  free  as  to  guess." 

But  he  shook  his  head,  and  looked  very 
gloomy. 

"That  won't  do.  Trot;  my  salary  is 
overdrawn  a  little,  and  that  fool  Chapman 
is  so  infernally  particular." 

"  WeU,  Mr.  Francis,  other  young  men 
gets  money — there's  plenty  of  people  ready 
to  'commodate  a  gent  like  you." 

"  No  doubt  there  are,  Trot,"  he  answers; 
"  but  there'd  be  a  lot  of  writing  backvrards 
and  forwards," — I  thought  he  were  wrong, 
but  I  didn't  contradick  him — "and  I  can't 
afford  the  waste  of  time.  I've  been  hard 
up  before,  but  never  so  bad  as  this.  I've 
thought  it  all  over.  Trot,  and  I  think  the 
best  way  will  be  to  go  off  altogether,  so 
I've  come  to  say  'good-bye'  to  you  and 
Letty." 

"  Sakes  alive,  Francis  1  dont'ee  talk  like 
that.  I've  always  held  you  to  be  such  a 
plucky  young  gent  You  ain't  going  to 
smash  altogether  because  you  run  off  the 
rails  a  bit.  I  see  how  it  is,  you're  low  about 
the  guv'nor,  and  so  you  gives  way  to 
despairin'  thoughts.  But  you  knofir  I'm 
real  fond  of  yon,  and  it  ain't  hard  to  see 
that  you  have  a  hankerin'  after  my  lass,  so 
if  you'll  allow  me  to  take  the  liberty  of 
helping  you,  I'll  gladly  do  It" 
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"Thankee  kindly,  Trot,"  he  says,  atill 
very  gloomy.  "I'm  not  prond,  I'd  not 
call  help  a  hbeity,  bat  the  only  help  equal 
to  the  emergency  would  be  a  clear  twenty 
pound  at  the  shortest  possible  notice." 

"  And  that  I'm  game  for,  Mr.  Francis," 
I  cries — ^for  I  had  some  money  for  timber 
by  me — "if  you'll  do  me  the  honour  of 
accepting  the  loan  of  it  for  two  or  three 
months,  by  which  time,  no  doubt,  your 
balance  with  the  cashier  will  allow  you  to 
put  all  straight  between  us.*' 

"Trot,"  he  says,  looking  hard  at  me, 
"you  don't  mean  you'll  advance  me  the 
cash,  and  keep  it  dark  1 " 

"Upon  my  soul,  I  will,  and  truly  glad 
to  be  able  1 " 

"  Heaven  bless  you,  Tommy  I "  he  says, 
with  a  tremble  in  his  voice,  "  You  litde 
know  how  grateful  I  feel  for  what  you  are 
doing." 

So  Mr.  Francis  had  his  twenty  pound 
that  Sunday  artemoon,  and  a  cup  of  tea 
with  us,  which  Letty  poured  out,  while  he 
sat  by  her  and  whispered  a  lot  of  things 
into  her  ear,  which  made  her  say  more'n 
once : 

"  Come,  Mr.  Francis,  dont'ee  talk  such 
rubbish,  sir;  you  don't  mean  it,  you 
know." 

To  which  he  would  answer : 

*  Indeed  I  do,  Letty,  and  a  good  deal 
more,  too." 

After  tea,  he  went  away,  and  the  missus 
talked  of  going  to  church,  for  which  I 
weren't  quite  inclined. 

"I'll  stay  and  smoke  another  pipe,"  I 
said,  "and  the  lass'll  stay  and  bear  me 
company." 

So  she  stayed,  and  the  missus  started 
early ;  she  had  a  bit  o'  gossiping  in  view 
as  well  as  the  sarmin.  Letty  were  un- 
usual quiet,  and  I,  with  my  head  full  o' 
Mr.  Francis,  and  what  his  row  with  the 
gui^'nor  could  be  about,  sat  in  my  arm-chair 
with  my  eyes  shut,  sometimes  dozin'  ofi 
altogether.  Presently  the  house -door 
opened,  and  I  knew  by  the  step  that 
Talbot  had  come  in. 

"  Hush  1 "  says  Letty,  softly,  "  he's  tired ; 
he's  dropped  off  to  sleep." 

"All  right,"  he  answers,  in  the  same 
tone,  "  I  don't  want  to  make  no  noise." 

Then  he  sat  down,  and  the  thought 
came  into  my  he^d  sudden,  that  if  they 
thought  I  was  asleep  I  should  find  out  how 
far  things  had  ^one  between  them,  which 
would  be  an  easier  way  of  finding  out  than 
by  asking  her — for  when  does  a  woman 
tell  a  man  more  than  she  means  him  to 


knowt — and  agreeabler  than  puttin'  the 
question  to  him  point-blank.  But  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  they  sat  as  mam  as 
mutes,  till  I  thought  they'd  spotted  my 
trick  and  were  goin'  to  get  a  rise  out  of 
me.     Then  the  lass  says  : 

"  You're  very  silent,  Jim."  Here  I  gave 
a  bit  of  a  snore  to  encourage  his  answer ; 
but  no  answer  came.  "And  so  you  was 
this  arternoon  out  a-walking,"  Letty  went 
on.  "  What  for  did  you  say  we'd  have  a 
walk  if  you'd  got  nothin'  to  say  ? " 

"  I  had  summat  to  say,  Letty." 

"  Precious  little,"  she  said,  and  I  could 
tell  by  her  voice  that  she  felt  sore.  "  Did 
you  call  that  saying  anything  f — ^you  didn't 
speak  six  times.  I  declare  I'd  rather  ha' 
gone  out  alone,  and  now  it  gives  me  the 
fidgets  to  see  you  setting  there  with  your 
eyes  fixed  on  me,  as  u  I  was  sommat 
curious.  I  shall  go  along  to  meet  mother, 
and  if  father  wi^es  up,  you  can  tell  him 
where  I'm  gone,  and  why." 

"Nay,  Letty,  dont'ee  go.  What  Fve 
got  to  say  must  be  said,  though  I  couldn't 
get  it  out  this  artemoon.  I'm  a  straight- 
forrard  chap,  Letty,  though  I  am  a  bit 
quiets     You  believe  that,  don't  you,  lass  t" 

His  words  shamed  me  a  bit,  for  I  wasn't 
acting  the  straightforrardest  of  parts  just 
then ;  but  he  wanted  to  speak,  and  she 
wanted  to  hear  him,  and,  if  I'd  waked  up, 
they'd  'a  both  bin  disappointed. 

"  Yes,"  said  Letty,  "I  b'lieve  you're  the 
right  sort,  though  you  don't  get  on  wi' 
father  and  the  rest." 

"Now,"  Talbot  went  on,  "there's  no 
harm  in  a  man  keepin'  his  own  business  to 
himself,  nor  his  own  troubles — that's  what 
I've  alius  tried  to  do,  and  I  wouldn't  tell 
no  one  but  you  what  I'm  now  goin'  to  tell, 
and  I  tells  it  to  you  becos^ — well,  p'r'aps 
you'll  understand  why." 

"  Jim,"  says  the  lass  in  a  whisper,  "  you 
couldn't  tell  your  secrets  to  no  one  as 
'ud  take  better  care  of  'em  than  me." 

"  Well,  then,  Letty,  I  came  to  lodge  here 
as  a  single  man  misht,  and  there's  nothing 
about  me  that  looks  at  all  muried;  but 
yet,  Letty,  I've  bin,  that  is  I  am,  married, 
and  I've  got  a  wife  as  I'm  bound  to." 

"  Jim  1 "  she  says  with  a  kind  o'  gasp, 
"  Jim  1  it  ain't  true." 

And  I  was  so  struck  of  a  heap  that  I 
calls  out : 

"  Talbot,  what's  that  you're  sayin'  ? " 

He  looked  a  bit  flabbergasted  at  me 
joining  in ;  but  Letty,  she  took  no  notice 
of  me.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and 
her  face  was  white  to  the  very  lipa 
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''Letty/'  I  laid,  very  coaxing,  '^Letty, 
ooma  to  yonr  old  dad." 

I  don't  know  whether  she  even  heard 
me, 

"Jim,"  she  said  agab,  ''it  ain't  tme." 

<'It  is,  my  dear/'  he  said,  bo  tender, 
that  I  shouldn't  'a  thought  it  possible  from 
him.     ''It's  quite  true." 

"And  if  you'ire  a  wife,"  I  cried  out, 
"why  have  you  been  pbilanderin'  about 
wi'  my  lass  and  doin'  your  level  best  to 
make  a  fool  of  her  t  " 

He  might  'a  blazed  out  back  at  me,  but 
he  didn't ;  he  only  looked  at  Letty  very 
sadly,  and  it  was  her  as  did  the  blazfn'. 

"He  ain't  done  nothing  wrong,"  she 
said.  "If  I'm  a  fool,  it's  by  my  own 
fault,  and  none  of  his." 

"God  bless  you,  Letty,"  he  said.  "I 
wish  I'd  told  you  before ;  but  I  didn't  see 
no  just  cause  till  a  day  or  two  back,  and  I 
don't  bring  it  up  for  the  sake  of  talking." 

"Was  it  the  gell  at  Chester!"  I  asked. 
.  "Yes,  Mr.  Trot,  it  was.  We  was 
married  there,  and  after  a  bit  I  went  to 
London  to  get  a  better  job.  I  let  her 
stay  witii  her  mother  becos  of  the 
baby  that  was  coming.  When  I'd  got 
all  ready  I  wrote  for  her  to  come ;  but 
her  mother  wrote  back  that  she  warn't 
well  enough  to  travel,  and  that  there'd 
be  no  little  'un.  I  waited  and  waited,  and 
at  last  I  went  to  see  her." 

I  were  sorry  for  him — his  voice  went  so 
shaky — and  Letty's  tears  ran  down  her 
face. 

"  And  what  did  she  say  f "  I  asked. 

"She  warn't  there;  the  house  was  shut 
up,  and  the  neighbours  said  they'd  been 
gone  a  couple  o'  months;  they  told  me 
lots  more  which  it  were  no  good  my 
knowing  then,  and  which  were  no  help 
to  finding  her." 

"Perhaps  she's  dead,"  said  Letty, 
softly. 

"Nay,  lass,  I  don't  think  sa  IVe  a 
sure  and  certain  feeling  that  I  shall  see 
her  aeain.  I've  left  off  fretting  for  her, 
and  I^re  left  off  loving  her,  but  I  ain't  left 
off  looking  out  for  her.  I  don't  know  who 
'ticed  her  away;  but  perhaps,  some  day, 
he'll  cast  her  off,  and  then  if  she's  hard 
up  I  hope  she'll  do  naught  worse  than  look 
for  me— d'ye  see,  Letty  1 " 

"  Yes,  Jim,  I  see ; "  then  she  got  up  and 
went  and  stood  by  him.  "I've  been  a 
silly  fool,"  she  said,  "but  you  mustna' 
think  very  bad  of  me." 

"  Nay,  Letty,"  he  says,  "  who  is  there 
eould  think  bad  o'  you  t " 


"Talbot,"  I  said,  "shake  hands;  my 
feelin's  towards  you  have  changed  c<m- 
siderable." 

With  that  we  all  settled  to  keep  our 
own  counsel,  and  to  speak  no  more  about 
the  sad  trouble ;  also  I  give  the  missus  a 
tip  that  she  needn't  be  m  any  fear  about 
Talbot  sticking  up  to  our  lass. 

As  to  Mr.  Francis,  after  Pd  lent  him 
the  money,  he  come  to  see  us  much  more 
reg'lar,  and  two  or  thred  times  he  asked 
me  quite  serious  what  I  should  think  of 
him  for  a  son-in-law.  But  though  I  would 
have  had  him  sharp  enough,  Letty  was 
not  of  the  same  mind. 

"  I  won't  have  anything  to  say  to  Mr. 
Francis,"  she  said  each  time,  "nor  shall  he 
say  anything  to  me — no,  not  if  he  was 
newy  to  ten  contractors." 

I  must  say  I  were  mortal  disappointed 
to  hear  her  put  it  like  that,  feeling  that  if 
she  would  but  say  "  yes  "  to  him,  he'd  make 
the  best  of  husbands  for  her;  but  Letty  is 
a  woman  which  knows  her  own  mind  as 
akkyrate  as  my  foot-rule. 

I  knew,  moreover,  that  she  was  very 
unhappy  just  then;  though  she  never 
made  any  complaint.  It  wasn'c  Mr.  Francis 
either  as  worritted  her;  he  counted  for 
nothing  in  the  trouble  that  was  making  her 
paler  and  quieter  than  she'd  ever  been 
before.  We'd  never  spoke  of  Talbot's 
story  again,  ^et  I  knew  that  was  the  trouble 
that  was  with  her,  for  she  was  a  staunch 
one  to  love,  and  she'd  loved  in  the  wrong 
place ;  and  she  was  as  proud  as  a  Princess, 
and  her  pride  had  got  a  hard  blow. 

As  the  autumn  wore  on  the  weather 
turned  very  bad.  It  froze  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  every  now  and  then  there'd  come  a 
downfall  of  snow  in  a  driving  north-easter. 
The  moors,  which  had  looked  so  green 
and  gay,  were  bare  and  bleak,  and  the 
river  ran  black  betwixt  the  frozen  snow  on 
either  bank.  Nat'rally  we  couldn't  get  on 
to  the  work,  and  those  whose  daily  earn- 
ings went  from  hand  to  mouth  began  to 
loot  pinched  and  blue,  and  my  missus, 
which  had  a  warm  heart,  gave  away  all  she 
could  spare,  and  more — but  I  don  t  blame 
her.' 

It  was,  indeed,  hard  times,  but  when 
Ghristmas  came  we  tried  to  forget  how 
hard  in  a  bit  of  merry-making,  and  I  made 
so  bold  as  to  ask  Mr.  Francis  if  he'd  come 
too,  for  he  was  going  to  spend  his  Christ- 
mas at  Carchester. 

"  I'U  come  gladly.  Trot,"  he  said.  "  I 
should  have  a  dull  time  if  I  didn't    The 
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goyemor  ii  itQl  in  the  inlka  with  me, 
and  I'm  not  goiDS  home  to  be  hambagged 
by  the  womenkmd  into  eating  hnmble 
pie." 

**  Bight  you  are,  Mr.  Franoii,  and  don't 
yon  fret,  the  guy'nor  '11  come  round  in 
time."  For  m  truth  it  did  seem  nncom- 
prehensiye  that  any  one  coald  be  hard  on 
snoh  a  nice  yoong  chap. 

So  it  came  that  Mr.  Francis  and  the 
miflsiis,  and  oar  laM  and  me,  and  one  or 
two  more — which  Talbot  wasn't  one — sat 
down  to  a  fine  goose  and  apple  sarse  in  my 
hat  at  two  o'clock  on  Christmas  Day.  I 
should  like  to  tell  of  all  the  jokes  we 
cracked,  and  the  songs  we  sung,  and  the 
heiJths  we  drank,  and  how  we  all  larfed  till 
we  could  larf  no  more  i  but  I've  other  and 
more  important  things  to  say,  so  I  passes 
all  that  over. 

We'd  sat  a  long  time  round  the  table, 
and  the  short  day  was  closing  in  the 
earlier,  because  the  snow  was  f allin'  thickly 
outside,  when  our  Letty  says : 

"Wasna  that  a  knock  at  the  house 
door  t " 

"No,"  says  some  one,  ''it  were  the 
wind." 

'*  Nay,"  said  Letty,  "  there  it  goes  again," 
and  she  went  straight  and  undone  the  door 
which  opened  into  the  houseplace,  and  let 
in  a  blast  of  noz'  easier  and  a  cloud  o' 
driftin'  fldkes.  "  Who's  there  1 "  she  said, 
peering  out. 

There  was  a  faint  voice  in  answer,  to 
which  Letty  said  "  What  1 " 

Then  when  the  faint  voice  had  spoke 
again,  the  lass  says  :  "  Yes,  he's  here,  come 
m. 

Now  I've  Uved  in  East  London,  so  I 
know  what  a  wretched-looking  woman  is 
like ;  yet  at  the  sight  of  the  poor,  gaunt, 
drenched  creetur  as  followed  Letty  into  the 
house,  I  felt  all  the  pity  of  my  natur'  risin' 
hot  and  strong.  What  her  clothes  might 
'a  been,  if  they  hadn't  clung  to  her  soaked 
through  and  through,  I  cant  say,  but  her 
face  was  enough ;  the  piteous,  hungry,  driven 
look  in  her  eyes ;  the  deathly  colour  of  the 
skin  which  covered  her  cheek-bones,  was 
somethin'  too  horrible  to  a  man,  sittin'  in 
his  warm  house,  with  a  good  dinner  inside 
him. 

"  Come  to  the  fire,  missus,"  I  says,  takin' 
her  for  one  of  the  many  starved  out.  But 
she  took  no  notice.  She  looked  round  at 
us,  lookin'  hard  because  the  light  was 
failia',  then  she  stretched  out  her  hands 
and  says : 

"  Francis,  don't  be  angry  with  me." 


With  that  we  all  turned  to  Mr.  FrancU 
I  fancied  he  had  gone  pale. 

*'  Frank,"  she  went  on,  *'  I've  tramped  all 
the  way.  I'm  nigh  mad  wi'  cold  and 
hunger ^on't  be  angry  with  .mo  j"  but 
still  he  said  nothing. 

"Mr.  FranciP,"  said  Letty,  "why  don't 
you  speak  to  her  t    Who  is  she  f " 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  says,  "  I  can't  tell 
you;  but  I  should  think  it's  some  poor 
creature  who  is  out  of  her  mind."  His  voice 
sounded  odd— but  why  shouldn't  it  f  it  was 
an  uncommon  queer  predickyment  "  I  sap- 
pose,"  he  went  on,  "  that  because  I'm  the 
contractor's  nephew,  they  think  I  can  work 
wcmders." 

Then  Letty  struck  a  light,  and  I  saw 
her  eyeing  Mr.  Frank  very  suspicfoos, 
while  the  woman  stood  with  a  desperate 
look  on  her  wan  face. 

"Come  and  have  a  morsel  to  eat^ 
missus,"  I  said,  "you'll  feel  better  for  iU" 

Again  she  didn't  heed  me. 

"  Francis,"  she  said,  "  in  Heaven's  name, 
have  pity  on  me." 

"I  assure  you,"  he  said,  "that  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  you;  but  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  do  much  for  you.  However, 
here  is  something  that  will  pay  for  your 
supper  and  a  bed." 

So  sayin'  he  reached  out  halfa-crown  to 
her ;  which,  at  the  moment,  and  considerin' 
the  odd,  wild  way  she'd  come  down  on 
him,  I  thought  very  generous.  But  instead 
of  taking  the  money,  the  woman  lifted  her 
hand  and  struck  him  a  blow  across  the 
face,  such  as  I  couldn't  have  thought  her 
strength  equal  to.  Then,  without  one 
more  word,  she  was  out  in  the  night  again, 
and  all  our  callin'  couldn't  fetch  a  word 
or  a  sign  from  her.  So  we  shut  the  door, 
and  looked  from  one  to  another  very 
puzzled. 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Francis,"  I  says,  "you've a 
notion  who  it  is  1 " 

''  I've  a  very  clear  notion,"  he  answered, 
"  that  she  is  a  dangerous  mad-woman.  I 
know  she's  made  me  feel  uncommonly 
queer.  I  shall  ffo  round  and  speak  to  the 
police,  and  see  if  something  can't  be  done 
to  take  care  of  her." 

I  offered  to  go  with  him^  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it ;  nor  wodd  he  sit 
down  round  the  fire  again,  so  we  had  to 
let  him  go;  and  that  was  the  last  time 
he  passed  our  threshold.  After  he'd  gone 
we  talked  it  over,  and  one  said  one  thing 
and  one  another — all  but  Lettv,  who  shook 
her  head  and  kept  her  lips  tight  shut 

I  don't  know  where  Talbot  had  been 
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spending  his  Christmas  Day ;  bat,  anyhow, 
about  nine  o'clock  he'd  had  enough  of  it, 
and  were  on  his  way  home.     He  opened 
the  door,  and  putting  in  his  head  withont 
coming  any  farther,  he  says :  **  Mr.  Trot, 
jast  step  oat  here  wi'  yonr  lantern,  will 
yout"     I'd  rather  have  stopped  inside, 
bat  dooty  is  dooty,  and  I  thought  some- 
thing must  be  amiss  from  his  manner.     So 
I  took  down  the  lantern  and  followed  him 
into  the  yard.     The  snow  had  left  off 
falling,  but  the  wind  was  busy  with  it  still, 
ketohing  it  up  by  armfuls  in  the  open 
places,  and  whirling  it  around  and  about 
till  it  was  heaped  against  the  sheds,  and 
fences,  and  timber-stacks,  in  all  the  queer 
shapes  you  can  think  of. 

"  What  is  it,  Talbot! "  I  asked. 
"This  way,  Mr.  Trot,"  he  gives  back, 
leading  me  towards  the  gate.  *' There's 
some  one  been  makin'  too  merry  this 
Christmas,  and  if  we  don't  give  'em  a  lift 
indoors  they'll  never  make  merry  in  this 
world  again," 

Then  I  saw  a  woman  lying  face  down- 
ward, partly  covered  by  drift,  at  the  road- 
side ;  it  looked,  as  Talbot  said,  as  if  she 
was  incapable.  Between  us  we  turned 
her  over,  and  the  light  fell  upon  her  face ; 
the  eyes  were  closed,  but  it  was  something 
chillier  than  sleep  that  had  come  over  her. 
"  Good  Heavens ! "  he  cried,  and  truly 
it  was  a  sight  to  shock  any  maa 

«  Bless  us  all  1 "  I  cried,  too,  "  if  it  isn't 
the  woman  what  came  after  Mr.  Francis 
this  artemoon." 

"  Came  after  Mr.  Francis  Y ''  says  Talbot, 
as  if  he  couldn't  believe  what  I  said. 

"  Yes,  mon,"  I  answered  sharp,  "  came 
beggin',  and  then  throwed  his  charity  in 
his  face.  She  must  ha'  been  mad,  and 
now  I  fear  she's  past  help;  let's  look 
sharp  and  carry  her  into  the  house." 
Which  we  did. 

'*  Father,"  says  Letty,  in  a  scared  voice, 
"  what  are  you  bringin'  in  1 " 

"Letty,"  I  answered,  "it's  yon  poor 
wretch  of  a  woman.  Whoever  she  is,  and 
whatever  she  wanted,  we  shall  never  find 
out  now ;  for  she's  come  to  the  end  of  her 
wants  and  troubles." 

"  Letty,"  says  Talbot,  "  it's  her  I  told 
you  of.    She's  come  back  at  last." 


Now  there  are  certain  things  in  the  end 
of  this  story  that  I*d  rather  not  tell,  for 
no  words  o'  mine  can  say  how  sore  I  was 
grieved  about  Mr.  Francia  Perhaps  he'd 
have  brazened  it  out,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
the  letter  Talbot  found  in  his  dead  wife's 


pocket,  which  bore  witness  against  him  at 
the  inquest,  so  that  every  one  knew  how 
he  had  ^ticed  her  away  from  her  home, 
and  then  deserted  her. 

After  the  inquest  Mr.  Francis  was  seen 
no  more  in  Carchester  (nor  on  any  other 
job  of  Lyne,  Rayles,  and  Co.),  he  went 
away,  too,  without  bidding  us  good-bye ; 
which  I  weren't  surprised  at. 

However,  when  I  heard  every  one  deal- 
ing out  hard  words  about  him,  I  wouldn't 
— for  the  sake  of  old  friendship,  which 
might  be  broken  off,  but  couldn't  be  wiped 
out — I  wouldn't  be  the  one  to  speak  of 
the  debt  betwixt  him  and  me.  Perhaps, 
in  the  weightier  matters  that  cumbered 
him,  it  slipped  his  memory  altogether; 
anyhow,  that  twenty  pound  is  still  owing 
to  Letty's  wedding  portion. 

But  she  doesn't  know  it;  and  she 
wouldn't  care  if  she  did  It'd  take  a 
good  deal  more  than  ten  times  twenty 
pound  to  make  Letty  unhappy,  now  that 
she  and  Jim  Talbot  are  man  and  wife. 
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CHAPTER  L      A  STRANGE  MASTER. 

On  a  wild,  wide  waste  of  moorland  the 
house  stood.  Surely  a  drearier  habitation 
man  had  never  chosen,  or  one  that  spoke 
of  loneliness  and  desolation  ih  plainer  lan- 
guage of  silenca 

As  I  got  out  of  the  old  lumbeting  fly,  I 
found  myself  confronted  by  a  low  stone 
wall  and  a  weather-stained  wooden  gate. 
Behind  me,  in  the  red  glow  of  sunset, 
stretched  the  moor,  with  the  dull  colouring 
of  gorse  and  heather  springing  into  life  in 
the  sun's  ravs;  but  here  the  light  failed 
to  illumine  the  black  garden  wall,  and  only 
the  soughing  of  the  autumn  wind  made 
sign  or  stir  in  the  oppressive  stillness. 

I  rang  the  bell,  and  heard  its  cracked 
and  rusty  peal  sounding  and  echoing 
with  a  loudness  that  stamed  me.  The 
gate  opened,  and  the  man  drove  in  and 
deposited  me  and  my  modest  baggage 
at  the  porch  of  a  low-built,  two-storeyeid 
house.  It  seemed  to  have  been  originally 
built  on  a  little  patch  of  reclaimed  land, 
and  then  to  have  been  walled  in  to  preserve 
its  privacy.  A  few  ash  trees  had  made 
feeble  attempts  to  grow  in  the  dreary  en- 
closure j  but  weeds  and  gorse  seemed  to 
have  monopolised  what  might  have  been  a 
garden,  and  the  only  relief  to  the  dark. 
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weather-beaten  porch,  wii  a  oUmbinff 
monthly  rose  that  seemed  to  ding  with 
desperate  tenderness  to  tlie  bare,  bleak 
wall  it  beautified. 

The  door  was  opened  by  an  old  serving 
man — a  grey,  grzzled  being,  whose  age 
might  hare  been  anything  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred.  His  appearance  did  not  pre- 
possess me.  I  felt  my  small  stock  of 
courace  oczing  rapidly  away,  so  I  put  to 
him  the  somewhat  unnecessary  question : 

"  Is  this  where  Dr.  Oomelius  lives  t " 

**  Of  course  it  be,"  he  said  in  an  uncouth 
dialect.  "Driver  must  have  told  'oe 
that." 

''I  am  the  new  housekeeper,"  I  said, 
timidly ;  **  he  expects  me,  I  believe." 

"  Ob,"  grumbled  the  man,  "  he  expects 
summ'un  of  woman  folk.  You'd  best  come 
in,  and  PU  tell  him  you've  come." 

I  paid  the  fly-man,  and  saw  my  box  put 
down  in  the  hall,  which  opened  directly 
from  the  porch.  It  was  small  and  dark, 
and  panelled  throughout  with  black  cak, 
and  had  a  wide  open  fireplace,  where  now 
smouldered  a  dull  peat  fire.  The  man 
bade  me  sit  down,  and  then  took  himself 
off  to  find  his  master  and  announce  me. 

I  shuddered  as  I  looked  around  at  the 
uninvitiDg  place,  and  began  to  repent 
somewhat  of  the  impulse  which  had  made 
me  accept  the  post  of  housekeeper  and 
companion  to  a  young  lady,  in  answer  to 
an  advertisement  which  had  appeared  in 
an  Exeter  newspaper,  and  had  finally  led 
to  my  engagement  by  Dr.  Cornelius,  of 
Combe  Wyvu,  Dartmoor. 

It  seemed  a  very  long  time  before  the 
old  man  returned.  When  at  last  he  made 
his  appearance,  he  looked  even  more  un- 
amiable  than  at  his  departure. 

'*  Tou  be  to  coom  to  maister  in  study," 
he  said,  shortly.  ''I'll  show  you  where  it 
be.* 

I  rose  quickly,  and  was  ushered  into  a 
dark  roo^,  lit  by  one  window,  through 
which  a  few  rays  of  the  liDgering  sunset 
still  streamed.  A  room  with  a  faint, 
mouldy  smell  about  it,  as  if  for  long  it 
had  been  shut  away  from  pure  air ;  a  room 
lined  and  filled  with  books,  niostly  ancient 
and  leather-bound.  Look  where  I  might 
I  saw  books — piles  and  piles  of  them.  This 
was  what  first  attracted  my  notice.  Then 
my  eye  fell  on  the  solitary  occupant  of  the 
room.  A  man  sitting  at  the  table,  who 
lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  me  calmly 
and  scrutinisiDgly ;  a  man  whose  face — •' 
worn  and  furrowed  as  it  was — impressed 
me  less  with  its  sense  of  power  and  intelli- 


gence, than  with  the  idea  of  its  fierceness 
and  want  of  self-restraint 

Our  eyes  met  His  betrayed  nothing. 
liine  had  probably  not  learnt  tiie  secret  of 
so  much  self-controL  He  turned  slightly 
and  glanced  at  an  open  letter  lying  by 
his  side  on  the  table. 

**  Mrs.  Drew  t "  he  said,  interrogatively. 

''  Yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  quietly,  noting 
that  it  was  my  own  letter  to  which  he  had 
referred. 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  he  said.  ''  I  must 
explain  what  I  require.  After  that,  I  hope 
you  have  sense  enough  to  ffo  on  your  own 
way  without  troubling  me. 

I  took  the  seat  in  silenca  His  voice 
did  not  prepossess  me.  It  was  harsh,  cold, 
metallic.  His  long,  white  fingers  trifled 
restlessly  with  the  pen  they  held. 

"  You  told  me,"  he  went  on,  "  that  you 
did  not  mind  a  dull  Ufa  I  hope  you 
spoke  the  truth.  I  live  here  quite  alone, 
except  for  old  Zeal — the  man  you  have  seea 
But,  to-morrow,  I  am  expecting  a  visitor — 
a  young  lady.  I  am  her  guardiaa  She  is 
leaving  school  She  must  live  here.  You 
will  have  to  see  to  her,  and — and  be  a  com- 
panion, as  I  said  in  my  advertisement.  I 
wanted  a  practical  woman,  and  an  educated 
and  refined  woman.  Your  letter  pleased 
me ;  it  seemed  to  say  you  possessed  these 
qualifications.  You  may  do  what  yoa 
please  as  far  as  regulating  the  honsehold 
goes.  I  will  take  one  meal  a  day  with— 
with  my  ward — that  wiU  be  supper,  which 
you  will  have  served  at  e'ght  o'clock  every 
evening.  Ze^l  sees  to  all  other  require- 
ments of  mine.  He  will  show  you  yooi 
room.  Next  to  it  is  the  one  for  the  young 
lady.  Gret  what  you  want  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  keep  your  own  hours.  That  is 
all  I  have  to  say." 

I  rose  to  my  feet  He  was  folding  op 
the  letter,  and  replacing  it  in  its  envelope. 
**1  understand  you,  sir,"  I  said,  quietly. 
"  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  perform  these 
duties  satidfactorily.  At  what  hour  to- 
morrow does  the  young  lady  arrive  f  ** 

"About  nightfall,"  he  said.  "She  is 
coming  from  Franca  She  will  break  the 
journey  at  Falmouth.  You  will  receive 
her  and  see  to  her  requirements.  There  is 
no  need  to  disturb  me.  I  will  see  her  at 
eight  o'clock," 

I  thought  he  was  a  very  cold  and 
unfeeliog  guardian,  but  I  made  no 
comment — only  bade  him  goodnight,  and 
left  the  room. 

I  closed  the  door  and  stepped  into  the 
cold,  dim  passage,  which  led  back  to  the 
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halL  Glancing  round,  I  saw,  fixed  to  the 
wall  above  the  stndy  door,  an  oak  bracket, 
on  which  was  a  human  skull.  A  shudder  of 
horror  ran  through  mj  veins  at  sight  of  the 
uncannv  object.  I  hurried  on,  and  was 
relieved  to  find  that  the  grim  servitor  had 
made  up  the  fire.  On  a  small  table 
before  it  were  two  candles  in  tall,  old- 
fashioned  silver  candlesticks,  and  some 
preparations  for  a  meal.  In  a  few  moments 
the  uncouth  factotum  made  his  appearance. 

"I've  made  'ee  some  tea,"  he  said,  <'  and 
toasted  some  cakes.  There  be  a  haunch 
of  cold  mutton  in  the  larder — if  you  be 
hungered." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said.  "  Bat  I  should 
like  to  see  my  room  first  Will  you  show 
me  the  way )  " 

He  gave  a  grunt ;  then  shouldered  my 
box  and  led  the  way  up  the  shallow  stair- 
case. Beaching  a  landing-place  on  which 
several  doors  opened^  he  pointed  to  one 
and  said  briefly  :  **  There  it  be.  I'll  fetch 
a  candle ;  but,  mayhap,  fire  '11  light  thee." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  I  said,  opening  the  door  and 
feeling  gratified  at  the  blaze  of  burning 
logs  which  greeted  my  sight.  I  walked  in 
and  threw  off  my  bonnet  and  cloak.  The 
bed  was  a  large,  gloomy  four-poster,  and 
the  furniture  of  tne  room  most  primitive 
and  old-fashioned;  but  I  had  not  lived 
my  forty  years  without  a  fair  percentage  of 
hardships  and  trials,  and  I  was  at  present 
too  tired  and  spent  to  be  over-criticaL 

A  liberal  application  of  cold  water  soon 
refreshed  me,  and  piling  on  the  fire  some 
more  logs,  of  which  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  in  a  large  basket,  I  took  my  way 
downstairs  to  the  hall  or  parlour,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  general  sitting-room  of  the 
house. 

I  made  an  excellent  meal  after  my  long 
journev,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  old  man 
showed  me  the  rest  of  the  house — which  was 
very,  very  old — and  had  a  curious  history 
of  its  own,  which  I  learnt  long  afterwards. 

There  was  a  coat  of  arms  carv«d  over 
the  fireplace  in  the  hall ;  and  there  were  a 
few  old  portraits,  crackef.  and  blackened, 
and  almost  unrecognisable.  Another  room, 
the  dining-room,  was  large  and  low,  and  con- 
tained a  deep  bay  window  looking  out  on 
the  moor.  The  ceiling  was  of  oak  beams, 
black  with  age  and  massive.  It  was 
sparelv  famished,  containing  only  a  long, 
low  table,  and  a  few  leather-covered  chairs ; 
but  a  massive  oaken  sideboard  or  buifet 
stood  at  one  end,  and,  according  to  old  Zeal, 
had  been  there  long  before  his  mjwter  took 
the  housa 


Altogether  it  was  a  dreary  place.  I  asked 
the  old  man  how  long  his  master  had  lived 
there,  and  he  said,  <*  nieh  on  twenty  ^ear." 
He  also  informed  me  that  he  and  ms  old 
woman  had  lived  with  the  doctor  about 
half  that  time,  but  that  the  said  "old 
woman  "  had  departed  this  Ufe  a  matter  of 
six  months  or  thereabouts. 

I  saw  no  more  of  the  doctor  that  night, 
and  finally  took  myself  off  to  bed,  where, 
after  tossing  and  tambling  about  for  hours  in 
distracted  wakefulness,  fat  last  fell  asleep. 

I  woke  next  morning  with  that  sense  of 
strangeness  and  forlornness  which  is  almost 
inseparable  from  new  surroundings. 

My  room  looked  hideous  and  dreary  in 
the  bright  sunlight,  and  I  was  glad  to  get 
up  and  dress,  and  then  make  a  raid  with 
broom  and  duster  and  set  to  work  to  make 
it  at  least  clean  and  habitable.  I  found  old 
Zeal  in  the  kitchen  getting  the  doctor's  break- 
fast ready.  He  informed  me  that  I  could 
wait  on  myself  now  that  I  was  here  to  stay, 
and  I  cheerf  ally  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  for 
I  knew  that  nolhing  but  constant  occupation 
could  ever  keep  my  nerves  and  mind  in  a 
rational  or  equable  condition  amidst  such 
dismal  surroundings. 

The  day  went  by  rapidly  enough,  for  I 
had  the  young  lady's  room  to  prepare  and 
the  house  linen  to  sort  and  arrange — and  a 
precious  state  that  was  in,  as  I  need  not 
tell  any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  leave 
a  house  to  man's  care.  Then  I  had  my 
diary  to  write  up — always  a  habit  of  mine 
from  my  school  days — and  by  that  time  it 
was  gettiog  dark,  and  I  put  on  my  black 
gown  and  a  white  apron  and  went  down- 
stairs to  the  hall  and  tried  to  make  it  look 
as  cheerful  as  possible,  though,  indeed,  it 
was  but  a  hopeless  task. 

I  had  pot  set  eyes  on  my  master  all  day, 
and  waif  therefore  considerably  startled, 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  he 
walked  in.  I  rose  from  my  seat  at  once, 
but  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

**  Sit  down,  woman ;  sit  down,"  he  said  in 
the  harsh,  rough  tones  which  had  jarred  on 
me  the  previous  evenbg.  *'  Never  notice 
my  comings  and  goings  for  Heaven's 
sake  1 " 

He  bagan  to  pace  to  and  fro,  glancing 
from  time  to  time  at  the  tall  eight-day  clock 
which  stood  in  a  comer ;  and  I  resumed 
my  seat,  and  worked  steadily  on  at  the 
sewing  which  I  had  brought  down  with  me. 
It  made  me  nervous  and  uncomfortable  to 
see  that  tall,  restless  figure  pacing  to  and 
fro  in  that  monotonous  tramp.  Suddenly 
he  paused  near  my  side :  ^ 
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"How  long,"  he  said  abruptly,  "have 
you  been  a  widow  t " 

"  Two  years,  eir/'  I  answered  him,  with 
one  rapid  glance  at  his  face,  which  looked 
like  an  iron  mask,  so  stem  and  set  it  was. 

"Two  years,"  he  muttered.  "Were 
you  happy — was  he  a  good  man— did  you 
love  him  t '' 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  a  little  unsteadily, 
"we  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  were 
yery  happy.  Of  course,  we  had  troubles, 
and  sorrows,  too ;  but  still " 

"Don't  talk  that  cant  of  'mutual 
sympathy,'  and  'sharing  them  together,'" 
he  cried,  fiercely.  "  It  is  impossible,  I  tell 
you — impossible!  Who  should  know 
better  than  1 9  Ay,  who  9  Women — what 
know  they  of  love,  of  truth,  of  steadfast- 
ness t  Folly,  I  grant  you ;  and  trickery  that 
weaves  a  shroud  for  every  honest  man's 
faith;  but  love — pahl  The  devil  that 
shaped  them  to  be  our  tempters,  took  care 
that  they  should  have  fancies,  not  feelings ; 
emotions,  not  passions,  wedded  to  fair  face 
and  guileless  lips." 

I  stared  at  him  in  blank  amazement. 
Of  all  men  on  the  face  of  this  earth  I  could 
not  have  pictured  one  more  unlikely  to 
have  eiven  love  a  thought,  or  to  have  con- 
sidered womanhood  save  in  the  abstract 
light  of  science  or  speculation. 

He  did  not  seem  even  to  note  or  re- 
member my  presence.  Some  hidden 
feeling,  stormy  and  deep,  was  at  work  in 
his  nature.  A.  strange  convulsion  writhed 
his  face  and  transformed  his  features.  He 
looked  positively  appalling,  and  I  watched 
Urn  in  mute  horror  as  one  might  watch 
the  movements  of  a  murderer  in  the  help- 
less nightmare  of  a  dream. 

Yet  suddenly,  by  some  strong  effort  of 
wil),  he  recovered  his  self-control,  and 
drew  up  his  tall  figure,  and  all  the  passion 
died  out  of  his  f  aca  At  the  same  moment 
the  loud,  harsh  peal  of  the  gate-bell  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  his  expected  ward. 

I  rose  and  laid  aside  my  work  as  he 
came  up  to  the  fireplace,  and  leaned  against 
the  oaken  mantelshelf  with  his  head  bent 
down  towards  the  flames. 

White  and  still  as  an  icy  mask,  it 
looked,  save  for  the  glitter  of  the  eyes. 
I  felt  that  had  I  been  the  young  lady,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  thanked  the  fate 
that  consigned  me  to  so  unprepossessing  a 
guardian,  and  hastened  to  open  the  door. 

OHAPTER  II.      GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

I  FOUND  myself  confronted  by  a  slight, 
young  figure,  heavily  cloaked.     The  light 


fell  on  a  beautiful,  colourless  face,  with 
eyes  singularly  dark  and  mournful  in  con- 
trast to  their  youth. 

She  came  into  the  hall  as  I  stepped 
aside,  and  looked  round  with  a  hesitatiDg 
air,  and  yet,  it  struck  me,  with  a  sense  of 
recognition  of  familiar  things. 

The  doctor  turned  round,  and  for  a 
second's  space  the  two  pair  of  eyes  flashed 
mutual  challenge  at  each  other.  It  woald 
be  hard  to  say  which  face  was  the  paler, 
for  his  was  like  a  marble  mask,  and  the 
girl's  was,  as  I  said  before,  startlingly 
colourless  in  contrast  to  her  dark  eyes, 
and  the  soft,  brown  hair  which  swept  back 
from   her    brow  in  natural  ripples  and 


waves. 


I  did  not  wish  to  appear  intrusivOi  so  I 
returned  to  the  door  and  assisted  the  fly- 
man to  bring  in  the  shawls,  and  wraps, 
and  luggage. 

When  I  again  entered,  the  girl  was 
standing  before  the  fire,  holding  out  her 
small,  ungloved  hands  to  the  warmth  of 
the  blaze.  Her  face  betrayed  no  emotion ; 
she  glanced  at  me  with  serene  indifferenee 
as  I  offered  to  show  her  her  room.  Then 
she  turned  towards  her  guardian : 

''Will  you  excuse  me,  doctor!"  she 
said;  and  her  voice  was  very  clear  and 
sweet,  but  cold,  and  somewhat  foreign  in 
its  accentuation  of  the  words.  "I  had 
better  call  you  '  Doctor,'  I  suppose  1  It  is 
less  formal.    If  you  have  no  objection ! " 

''  No,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  curiously 
from  under  his  heavy  brows ;  "  I  have  no 
objectioa" 

<'  I  am  very  tired,"  she  said.  '*  It  Is  a 
long  journey." 

She  began  to  unloosen  her  heavy  cloak 
m  a  mechanical  way.  Her  eyes  wandered 
over  the  room,  the  furniture,  tiie  surround- 
ings. Then  her  cloak  fell  off,  and  she  tossed 
it  carelessly  aside,  and  raised  one  small 
hand  and  pushed  back  her  hair,  while  her 
face  took  a  bewildered,  remembering  look. 

'*  It  seems "  she  said ;  «'  and  yet  it 

can't  be.    But  it  seems  as  if  I  had  seen 
this  room  before — as  if " 

The  harsh  laugh  of  Dr.  Cornelius  broke 
abruptly  across  the  thread  of  her  thoughta 
I  saw  her  start  and  shiver  at  the  sound. 

"Fancies,  my  dear  young  lady,  fancies," 
be  said.  "  Unless  a  dream  has  for  onoe 
been  prophetic." 

"  A  dream  1 "  she  echoed ;  and  her  hand 
was  passed  to  her  eyes.  She  stood  there 
motionless  as  a  statue  for  a  space  of  thirty 
seconds,  then  her  hand  dropped.  *'  I  sup. 
pose  it  was  a  dream,"  she  said,  and  took 
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up  her  cloak,  and  made  a  sign  to  me  to 
lead  the  way. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  looked  back. 
Dr.  Oomelins  was  watching  her ;  &nd  if 
ever  I  saw  hate  and  honor  in  a  homan 
face,  it  was  there  on  his. 

A  sort  of  terror  and  foreboding  came 
over  me  as  I  followed  that  slight  girPs 
figure  up  the  shallow,  oaken  stairs — alone 
in  the  world  with  a  guardian  who  hated  her  1 
What  tragedy  lurkid  around  that  friend- 
less yonng  life  1  What  had  she  ever  done 
that  this  strange  man  should  have  the 
ruling  of  her  fate  ? 

I  led  the  way  into  her  room  and  lit  the 
candles,  and  brought  her  warm  water,  and 
all  the  time  she  took  no  notice,  but  just 
stood  there  looking  into  the  fire,  seemingly 
deep  in  thoughts  that  had  nothing  to  do 
with  her  present  surroundings. 

At  last  I  spoke.  Then  she  seemed  to 
remember  where  she  was,  and  turned  her 
head  and  looked  at  me. 

*'This  is  a  dreary  place,"  she  said. 
<'  Who  are  you !  and  what  makes  you  live 
here  'i " 

"My  name,"  I  said,  "is  Martha  Drew. 
I  came  here  as  housekeeper  and  attendant 
to  a  jouDg  lady— ^oursel^  miss.  I  only 
arrived  yesterday." 

"  Is  that  all  ]  '  she  said.  "  Then  you 
know  no  more  of  the  place  or  of  my 
guardian  than  I  do  ?" 

"No,  miss/'  I  answered.  "Dr.  Cor- 
nelius advertised  in  an  Exeter  paper,  and 
I  replied  to  it,  and  he  engaged  me.  That 
is  all  I  know  of  him." 

"  He  does  not  seem  the  sort  of  man  one 
would  ever  quite — know,*'  i^he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly, "  and  I  don't  think  he  likes  me." 

"You  have  only  just  met,"  I  said. 
"  How  can  you  possilly  tell  1 " 

"Those  are  the  things  one  feek,"  she 
said.  "And  I — I  know  directly  when 
people  like  me,  or  are  repelled."  The 
beautiful  }Oung  face  softened,  the  firm 
lips  grew  tremulous.  "  Very  few  do  like 
me,"  she  went  on  presently.  "  They  think 
me  cold,  and  hard,  and  nnsympathetic ; 
but  I  am  not    It  is  only — only " 

Again  she  broke  off. 

"I  have  been  educated  at  a  convent," 
she  said.  "Everything  in  my  life  has 
tended  to  repressioa  It  is  dreadful  to 
feel  perfectly  friendless  and  alone;  and 

oh "  with  a  shudder  as  she  looked 

around  her,  "what  am  I  to  do  here)  It 
will  be  worse  than  the  convent,  I  think. 
There  were  the  drls  and  the  sisters — 
human  companionship — but  now— 
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"  I  will  be  your  friend,  my  dear,"  I  said, 
compassionately,  "  and  it  may  not  be  so 
very  dreary  for  you  after  alL  There  are 
other  houses  and  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  you  may  soon  find  acquaintances; 
besides,"I  added,  cheerfully,  "you  are  young 
and  pretty.  Depend  on  it,  yon  will  soon 
have  some  one  finding  that  out  and  offering 
you  a  more  congenial  home  than  this." 

She  looked  at  me.  A  faint,  very  faint 
colour  came  into  her  white,  clear  skin. 

"  You  mean  that  I  might  marry  I  Oh 
no,  no." 

"  Why  not  t "  I  said,  cheerfully.  "  More 
unlikely  things  have  happened." 

"  Not  to  me,"  she  cried,  passionately,  and 
her  head  drooped  and  was  hidden  in  her 
clasped  hands.  "  My  life  is  different — it 
always  has  been — it  always  will  be.  Mis- 
fortune, pain,  coldness,  neglect — that  is  all 
it  has  had.  There  is  something,  some 
secret,  some  mystery  about  me.  I  don't 
know  its  nature ;  but  I  know  it  exists." 

«  Surely,"  I  said,  "  that  is  fancy.  Why 
should  there  be  a  mystery  about  yoat 
Don't  you  know  your  history  1 " 

"I  have  been  told,"  she  said,  ''that 
my  mother  was  an  evil,  cruel  woman — but 
she  is  dead — and  my  father,  he  died  soon 
after — mad — so  my  guardian  told  me. 
He  was  his  friend,  and  he  promised  to  take 
charge  of  me,  and  I  think  I  was  only  three 
or  four  years  old  when  I  was  sent  to  the 
Convent  at  Saint  Malo.  But  there  was 
always  something  about  me  —  a  black 
shadow  which  marked  me  out  as  different 
to  the  other  girls — the  girls  with  happy 
homes,  and  fathers  and  mothers  who  loved 
them.     No  one  has  ever  loved  me." 

The  pathetic,  hopeless  ring  of  the  dosing 
words  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes.  In- 
voluntaiily  I  approached,  and  my  arms 
were  round  the  trembling  figure. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  I  cried,  "  I  wish  I  could 
comfort  you.  I  am  not  a  lady  born  and 
bred  as  you  are.  I  am  only  a  woman  who 
has  had  her  share  of  life's  sorrows  and 
troubles — a  childless,  lonely  woman.  Don't 
be  offended  if  I  say  that  my  heart  wenc 
out  to  you  in  sympathy  the  moment  I  saw 
your  face ;  and  what  honest  hands  and 
heart  can  do  for  you  I  promise  to  da  Say 
you  believe  ma" 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  me, 
poor  child,  with  her  lovely  dark  eyes 
swimming  in  tears.  Then  suddenly  she 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  sobbing  as  if 
her  heart  would  break. 

So  we  became  friends,  strange  and  un- 
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likely  as  it  seemed,  and  after  a  short  time 
we  both  erew  accustomed  to  the  dreary 
house  on  tne  moor  and  to  the  monotonous 
ordering  of  our  days  as  they  passed  along. 

Of  the  doctor  we  saw  scarcely  anything. 
He  was  either  in  his  study,  or  driviog  out 
in  the  queer,  eracy  yehide  that  old  Zeal 
called  the  "chaise**  to  see  patients,  we 
supposed. 

It  was  a  very  dull  existence  for  a  young 
girl,  and  I  used  to  wonder  how  long  she 
could  possibly  endure  it 

It  seemed  a  sin  that  a  being  so  beautiful, 
so  young,  so  richly  gifted,  should  be  buried 
alive  in  this  fashion;  and  yet,  as  time 
went  on,  it  struck  me  that  Dr.  Oomelius 
was  too  unpopular  among  his  neighbours 
for  any  hope  of  social  intercourse  to  lighten 
the  dreariness  of  his  young  ward's  life. 
She  stood  apart  from  all  the  common  joys 
and  interests  of  youth,  as  if  ostracised 
by  Fate,  or  crime;  and  a  certain  morbid 
and  unhealthy  state  of  mind  was  the 
inevitable  result 

As  the  dreary  autumn  days  passed  on, 
and  the  first  touch  of  winter  fell  cold 
as  the  drifting  snow-flakes  on  the  lonely 
moor,  my  heart  ached  to  see  how  pale  and 
silent  she  grew,  and  how  listless  and 
dreary  were  the  moods  from  which  I 
vainly  tried  to  rouse  her. 

Often,  I  saw  her  guardian's  eyes  watch- 
ing her  with  cold  and  critical  speculation. 
He  seldom  spoke,  and  she  was  always 
depressed  and  reserved  in  his  presence; 
neverthelesSi  I  could  see  that  the  girl  had 
for  him  a  cartain  inexplicable  attraction. 

One  evening,  while  the  strange  unsocial 
meal  was  going  on,  and  I,  as  usual,  was  in 
attendance  on  them,  I  was  startled  to  see 
the  girl  grow  suddenly  deathly  white,  and 
fall  back  in  her  chair.  I  sprang  to  her 
side,  but  the  doctor  was  before  me,  and 
put  me  roughly  away. 

"She  is  only  faint,"  he  said,  and  I 
watched  him  uneasily  as  he  felt  the  pulse 
and  lodked  with  calm^  silent  eyes  into  the 
girl's  ghastly  face. 

Presently  her  eyes  opened ;  there  was 
fear  and  mortal  terror  in  them  as  they 
met  his  cold  gaze.  Her  lips  moved.  It 
seemed  as  if  something  against  which  she 
struggled  vainly  and  ternfiedly  was  im- 
pelling her  to  speak. 

"  Why  did  you  tie  the  handkerchief  so 
tight t"  she  said.  "And  yet,  she  stirs — 
she  moves — she  is  crossing  the  moor,  now ; 

— she Good  Heavens !  she  is  coming 

here." 

The  ghastly  terror  of  his  face  was  some- 


thing awful  to  see  as  he  seized  her  by  tiie 
shomder  and  shook  her  roughly  to  and 
fro. 

"Are  you  mad,  girl,  or  dreaming  f  he 
cried;  but  his  voice  was  hoarse  and 
shaking,  and  great  drops  of  sweat  were 
breaking  out  over  his  brow. 

She  closed  her  eyes  once  more,  and  I, 
unable  to  bear  the  horror  of  the  scene, 
came  forward  again  and  loosed  her  dress 
at  the  throaty  and  dashed  water  on  her 
face.  He  did  not  interfere  this  time^  only 
stood  aside  and  watched.  Pre&enUy  she 
recovered^  and  sat  up  with  a  start  and  a 
gasp  for  breath. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried  in  terror.  "  I  felt  so 
ilL  I — I  seemed  dying  with  the  shock, 
and  horror,  and  agony.     What  was  it  1 " 

Involuntarily  I  glanced  at  the  dark  and 
lowering  face;  her  eyes  followed  oEiine, 
and  I  felt  her  trembling  as  suddenly  she 
turned  and  clung  to  me  with  the  despera- 
tion of  helplessness. 

At  the  same  moment  there  came  a  loud, 
long  knocking  at  the  outer  gate,  sounding 
strangely  distinct  in  the  lulence  of  the 
wintry  night. 

I  heard  the  shuffling  steps  of  old  Zeal 
as  he  left  the  kitchen  and  made  his  way 
across  the  stone  passage. 

It  might  have  been  a  long  or  short  time 
before  he  returned,  and  came  into  the  hall 
and  abruptly  addressed  his  master. 

**  There  be  an  accident,  sir,"  he  said. 
<'  Carriage  overturned  o'  the  moor.  Tis 
snowing  hard.  May  the  travellers  ooom  la 
and  rest  a  bit,  while  they  rights  the 
horses  1 " 

The  doctor  muttered  something  neither 
hospitable  nor  complimentary,  then  stalked 
off  to  his  study,  and  we  heard  him  lock 
himself  in. 

I  took  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the 
question  on  myselC 

*'0f  course,"  I  said  to  Z^aL  ^'Brbg 
them  in.  It  is  a  terrible  night  to  be  out 
on  those  wild  moors." 

He  went  away,  and  I  turned  again  to 
my  young  lady. 

«  Do  you  feel  right  again,  my  dear  t"  I 
asked  her.  "Hadn't  you  better  go  to 
bed  1 " 

"  Oh  no ! "  she  cried,  almost  wildly.  "I 
feel  as  if  I  could  never  sleep  again — ^never, 
never  1  Oh,  Martha" — she  caught  her 
breath,  and  her  hand  suddenly  closed  on 
mine — ''do  you  know,"  she  said,  ''what 
day  of  the  month  this  is  f " 

**  Not  exactly,"  I  answered.  "  Tou  see, 
my  dear,  we  never  see  a  newspaper,  and 
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neither  yon  nor  I  get  any  letters.  I  know 
'da  December — some  time,  but  I  can't  tell 
yon  the  precise  date." 

*'  It  is  the  twenty-fonrth,"  she  said ;  and 
her  face  gprew  strangely  wistfoL  She  rose 
from  tiie  table  and  moved  across  to  the 
fire.  "The  twenty-foorth,"  she  repeated, 
mechanically.  **  dhiistmas  Eye.  What  a 
Christmas  Eve,  Martha  1 " 

I  said  nothing.  I  went  over  to  the 
door  and  looked  out  at  the  dark  night, 
and  the  drifting  snow. 

Dark  figures  were  approaching  over  the 
snow-covered  patL  I  saw  one  carrying  a 
lantern;  its  feeble  light  cat  a  faint,  zigzag 
line  amidst  the  gloom.  Then  I  drew  aside 
and  waited,  as  old  Zeal,  and  another  man 
in  postilion's  dress,  supported,  across  our 
inhospitable  threshold,  the  feeble,  faltering 
steps  of  a  n^oman. 

CHAFTEB  in.     A  OONFBSSION. 

A  WOMAN  f  Yes,  only  a  woman. 
Naturally,  it  ought  to  have  been  a  man, 
and  a  voung  man,  and  a  handsome  man, 
made  doubly  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
accident  which  had  left  him  at  our  doors. 

Then  there  would  have  been  the  elements 
c  f  a  romance,  and  he  and  my  dear  Miss 
Pearl  would  in  all  probability  have  fallen 
in  love  with  each  other,  with  the  usual 
results;  but  this  is  only  a  matter-of-fact 
ttcry  and  not  a  romance,  and  so  I  can  only 
truthfully  relate  what  happened  on  that 
dismal  Chri&tmae  Eve ;  the  first,  and,  thank 
Heaven  1  the  lasf^,  I  spent  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  Cornelius.  They  supported  the  traveller 
in,  and  assisted  her  to  a  seat  by  the  fire. 
As  Miss  Peail  came  forward  and  put  aside 
the  heavy  veil  from  her  face  I  saw  that  she 
was  quite  a  middle-aged  woman ;  her  dark 
hair  was  streaked  with  grey ;  her  face  was 
lined  and  haggard,  and  now  ghastly  pale 
from  the  fright  and  shock  of  the  accident. 

She  sat  down.  '^  I  am  not  hurt,"  she 
said,  faintly.    '*  Only  bruised  and  shaken." 

She  sank  back,  and  her  eyes  closed.  I 
brought  her  some  hot  brandy  and  water  as 
quickly  as  I  could,  and  then  the  colour 
came  to  her  face  and  lips,  and  she  seemed 
to  revive.  Miss  Pearl  knelt  by  her  side 
and  chafed  her  cold  hands.  They  were 
small  and  white  as  those  of  my  young  lady 
herself.  Presently  she  sat  erect,  and  the 
heavy  doak  fell  off  her  shoulders,  and  she 
looked  around  hor  at  the  hall  and  its 
occupants. 

I  waa  watching  her  face  when  I  saw  the 
most  ghastly  terror  and  dread  leap  as  it 
were  into  one  expression  of  recognition. 


She  started  to  her  feet,  and  her  hands 
clasped  themselves  in  shuddering  horror. 
"  Great  Heaven  I "  she  cried.  In  a  low, 
suffocated  voica  "  Who  has  brought  me 
here !    Who  are  you  t " 

I  was  too  startled  to  move  or  reply. 
Miss  Pearl  rose  to  her  feet  and  gazed 
wonderingly  at  the  terrified  face. 

"It  was  an  accident,  dear  madam,'' 
she  said,  gently.  **  Don't  you  remember  f  " 

*'  Remember ! "  that  was  all  she  said  in 
a  faint,  suppressed  whisper;  but,  oh,  the 
fearful  peid  of  wild  and  mocking  laughter 
that  left  her  pale  lips.  Never  had  I  heard 
such  sounds.  Never — ^I  pray  Heaven — may 
I  never  hear  such  sounds  again  I 

She  coyered  her  face  suddenly  with  her 
hands  as  if  to  shut  out  some  hateful  sight. 
*' After   all    these   years,"   she    moaned. 

"After — all — these  years "   then  she 

turned  almost  fiercely  to  the  trembling 
girl  by  her  side. 

"Who  are  youf  she  asked  again. 
"  What  home  have  they  given  you  f  ** 

The  girl  shrank  back.  As  for  me,  I 
began  to  think  the  woman  was  mad,  and 
to  wish  heartOy  for  the  return  of  old  ZeiJ 
or  the  postilion. 

But  suddenly  she  seemed  to  collect  her- 
self and  grow  calm. 

"I  have  startled  yon,**  she  said.  "Indeed, 
I  was  startled  myself.  I  knew  this  place 
long,  long  ago,  when  your  mother  lived 
here.  Tou  are  so  like  her,  child,  and  your 
face  brings  her  back  to  me  so  clearly. 
Where — where  is  your  father  1 " 

Her  voice  had  dropped  to  a  whisper. 
She  looked  round  fearfully  aa  if  expecting 
some  new  shock  or  surprise. 

''  My  father,"  answered  the  girl,  mourn- 
fully ;  "  oh,  he  is  dead,  many,  many  years 
ago.     I  live  here  with  my  guardian." 

''  And  your  mother  t  *'  cried  the  woman, 
stormily,  between  her  panting  breaths; 
^'  what  of  her  f  What  did  they  teU  you 
of  herl — quick,  child  — answer  me  for 
Heaven's  sake  1 " 

"My  mother,"  faltered  the  girl.  "I 
know  nothing  of  her,  save  th%t  she  died 
when  I  was  only  a  little  child." 

"  When  you  were — only — a  little  child." 
Between  the  broken  pause,  the  echoed 
words,  she  sobbed,  yet  scarcely  seemed  to 
know  what  caught  her  breath  and  made 
her  bosom  heave  beneath  the  close,  black 
gown  she  wore.  "  They  told  you  rights" 
she  said,  "  she  died — to  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  t  "  cried  the  girl, 
suddenly.  "  Tou  knew  her,  you  say.  Li 
it  not  true  she  died  1 " 
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*'A«  Toa  count  death— na  Bat  she 
sinned.  She  left  yon  and  her  home.  ...  It 
was  not  right,  and  man's  lairs  are  hard ; 
bat  only  yoar  mother  knew  what  shame, 
and  agony,  and  misery  drove  her  forth  at 
last^  resolved  to  seek  the  shelter  and  pro- 
tection of  the  only  love  the  world  had 
ever  held  for  her.  Bat  her  life  has  been 
one  long,  long  penance ;  and  now  she  is  a 
broken-hearted  woman  with  no  one  to  care 
for  her  in  all  the  wide  eaHh " 

She  stopped  abraptly,  for  the  face  before 
her  was  idive  with  glow,  and  colour,  and 
earnestness,  and  the  girl's  eager  hands  were 
clasping  hers  in  desperate  entreaty. 

"  Oh  I  If  you  know  her,"  she  cried, 
**  take  me  to  her — ^tell  her  that  her  child 
wQl  not  forsake  her.  ...  I,  too,  am  alone^ 
and  wretched,  and  unhappy;  I  have  known 
no  love,  not  in  all  my  life ;  but  a  mother — 
oh,  she  cannot  change — she  must  care  for 
me,  despite  these  cold  blank  years.  Wnat 
do  I  care  for — sin  t  A  mother  has  no  sin  in 
her  child's  eyes,  if  only  she  loves  her." 

Saddenly,  without  word  or  warning,  the 
woman  fell  on  her  knees,  her  frame 
rent  and  racked  by  heavy  sobs.  "  Oh,  say 
that  again,"  she  cried ;  "  say  it  again — and 
I  will  bless  you  for  those  words  every  hour 
I  live  1" 

"  You  1 "  cried  the  girl,  and  looked  down 
in  sudden  amaze  at  the  kneeling  figure 
Then  ^  if  by  instinct  some  knowledge  of 
the  truth  flashed  clear  as  spoken  words 
before  her.  She  stooped  and  fling  her 
warm  young  arms  around  the  prostrate 
form,  and  drew  her  up  to  her  own  height 
again,  and  there,  holding  her  locked  aud 
prisoned  in  that  close  em^^race,  looked  with 
burning,  eager  eyes  into  the  upraised  fdce. 
"  Mother — "  she  whispered  half  doubtingly, 
then  with  certainty  and  conviction  in  her 
trembling  voice  as  she  saw  the  face  before 
her  flash,  and  pale,  and  the  whole  figure 
tremble  with  passionate  agitation  : 

"Mother,  mother,  mother,  it  is  you — 
you  yourself  1  No,  don't  speak.  I  know — 
I  know.  Oh  the  sweetness  of  that  word  I 
How  often  I  have  said  it  to  the  silence  and 
the  darkness ;  but  now  it  is  real,  it  is 
you.  •  .  .  ."  She  kiesed  her  on  the  brow, 
the  eyes,  the  sad,  sweet  mouth,  so  like  her 
own ;  bat  the  woman's  heavy  sobs  were 
all  the  response  to  the  passionate  caresses 
and  the  loving  words. 

''You  must  not  love  me,  child,"  she 
moaned,  in  bitter  self-reproach.  ''I  am 
not  worth  it.  My  own  act  parted  us. 
Think  that  I  forsook  you  in  your  helpless- 
ness, your  infancy ;  I — who  bore  you." 


''You  have  come  back,*  cried  the  girl  in 
triumph.     "I  care  for  nothing  else." 

The  woman  drew  herself  away  with 
sudden,  proud  resolve.  "  You  must  listen 
to  me,"  she  said.  'You  shall  hear  my 
story  before  you  decida" 

"I  cumot  decide  to  love  you,"  cried 
the  girl,  with  a  low,  happy  little  laugh, 
"for  I  do  that  already,  and  I  don't  wish  to 
hear  your  story.  It  can  make  no  dif- 
ference— now.* 

"Every  word  you  speak  is  like  a  knife 
that  stabs  me,"  cried  the  woman.  "Bat 
you  must  listen.  I  must  speak — and 
then " 

"Then,"  said  the  girl,  gravely  and 
gently,  "  I  will  put  your  arm  in  mine,  and 
together  we  will  face  the  world  and  live 
out  our  lives,  for  no  human  law  can  pos- 
sibly have  power  to  part  a  mother  from 
her  child." 

"  Such  a  mother  as  I — ^yes ! "  moaned 
the  stricken  creature.  "  I  never  loved  your 
father.  He  was  cruel,  cold,  suspicions, 
violent.  My  life  was  a  daily  and  hourly 
torture,  until,  when  I  was  most  tired  and 
most  weak,  Fate  ofl'ered  me  a  means  of 
escape." 

Her  voice  broke,  a  shamed,  hot  fl>ish 
crept  up  to  her  brow. 

"  I — I  cannot  tell  you  more,"  she  said ; 
"how  mad  I  was— and  how  weak  ;  but  at 
last  I  took  the  desperate  resolve  to  leave 
my  home — and  you.  I  thought  my  hus- 
band had  no  suf^picioa  I  never  knew  how 
he  had  plotted,  and  planned,  and  watched. 
H )  dogged  my  steps  ;  he  found  me  before 
I  hai  left  home  an  hour,  and — when  I 
saw  his  face,  I  knew  there  was  madness  in 
his  blood — the  madness  that  makes  of 
men  murderers.  Oh  1  don't  look  so  sorrow- 
ful, my  child.  I  deserved  it.  He  left  me 
for  dead — strangled  on  yonder  moor,  this 
very  night  fifteen  years  ago." 

The  girl  shuddered ;  her  hands  clasped 
themselves  together. 

"  Oh  I "  she  cried,  in  a  strange  stifled 
whisper,  "my  dream,  my  dream.  The 
woman  I  saw  with  the  handkerchief 
knotted  round  her  throat  1  '* 

"  It — it  was  not  tight  enough,"  said  the 
woman,  shuddering,  "and  I  recovered  and 
got  away  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
Dut  the  shock  had  sobered  and  saved  me. 
I  had  stood  face  to  face  with  death;  ft 
helped  me  to  face  once  more  the  battle  of 
life.  I  hid  myself;  I  dared  not  let  a  living 
creature  know  my  name.  I  have  worked. 
and  toiledj  and  suffered.  Good  Heaven, 
how  I  have  suffered  I  " 
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*<  Bat  how  came  yon  here  to-night  f " 
cried  the  girl,  wonderingly. 

"  It  was  an  accident^  or  fate/'  said  the 
8ad|  despairing  woman.  "I  never  knew 
we  had  lost  the  road.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Laoncestoa" 

"I  bless  fate,"  cried  the  girl,  passion- 
ately, as  her  warm  yonng  arms  went 
round  the  drooping  figure;  ''and  we  will 
leave  this  place,  yon  and  I,  mother.  Yon 
shall  not  be  lonely  any  more.  Martha" 
— and  she  turned  to  me — ''Martha,  you 
must  help  us.  We  will  go  at  once — to- 
night I  mean  it,  mother.  I  am  not 
going  to  trust  her  out  of  my  sight  for  one 
feingle  moment;  and  you  must  help  us, 
Martha." 
"Yes,  miss,"  I  answered.  "Do  you 
,  really  mean  to  leave  here  to-night  t"  I 
went  on  anxiously.  "It  is  so  cold,  and 
snowing  hard,  and  you  are  a  long,  long 
way  from  the  nearest  town." 

"I  don't  care,"  cried  the  girl,  deter- 
minedly. "I will  not  stop  here  another 
night.  I  feel  I  must  go.  You  don't 
mind,  mither,  do  youl  And  to-morrow, 
when  I  am  at  a  safe  distance,  I  will  just 
wiite  a  note  to  tell  Dr.  Cornelius " 

A  low^  horrified  cry  cut  short  her  words. 
The  ghastly  fear  of  the  face  before  her 
was  Eomething  to  shudder  at. 

**  What  name  did  you  say?"  she  panted. 

"  Dr.  Oornelius.  That  is  my  guardian's 
name,"  said  Pearl,  slowly  and  falteringly. 

The  woman  sank  back  into  the  chair 
trembling,  and  white  as  death.  "Your 
guardian " 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  her 
figure  swayed  like  a  breaking  reed, 

"  He  told  you  that  1 "  she  cried.  "  Ob, 
child — child — and  you  never  guessed — 
you  never  questioned." 
.  "  What  ? "  half  sobbed  the  girl,  as  she 
threw  herself  down  and  clasped  the  knees 
that  trembled  so  visibly.  "Mother — you 
terrify  me.  What  is  it  t  Surely  no  new 
misfortune ) " 

"He  is  your  father.  He  was— my 
husband." 

A  low,  faint  cry  came  from  the  girl's 
pale  lips.  Then  suddenly  she  started  and 
sprang  upright ;  her  hand  pressed  to  her 
heart ;  the  colour  coming  and  going  in  her 
white,  terrified  face.  "Oh,"  she  cried. 
"  He  is  coming,  mother.  He  must  not  see 
you ;  he  must  not  know — he  will  kill  you. 
I  know  it.    I  feel  it." 

"And  I  know  it  too,"  cried  the  woman, 
as  she  rose  and  stood  there  calm  and  erect 
now  as  a  statue  of  despair.     "  Let  us  go  at 


once,"  she  whispered.  "The  carriage  is 
there.  Fate  may  befriend  us.  Gome,  my 
child,  come." 

"Yes,  go  for  Heaven's  sake,"  I  cried. 
"  Tell  the  man  to  drive  to  Moorhurst,  Miss 
Pearl.  They  will  take  you  in.  The 
doctor  won't  know  but  what  you're  in  the 
house,  and  to-morrow  you  can  get  on  to 
Exeter.    I  will  send  your  clothes." 

I  snatched  up  a  shawl  of  my  own  that 
hung  on  a  peg  near  the  door  and  threw  it 
over  the  girl,  and  with  frenzied  haste  I 
almost  pushed  them  out  into  the  porch. 

The  outer  gate  was  open.  I  saw  the 
gleam  of  the  carriage  lamps  on  the  white 
snow,  and  I  heard  the  voices  of  old  Zeal 
and  the  driver  in  the  cold,  clear  air. 

The  snow  had  ceased.  The  two  trembline 
figures,  arm-in-arm,  crept  like  frightened 
criminals  through  the  shadows  of  the 
dreary  garden.  Then  softly  I  closed  the 
daor  and  went  within,  and  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  Dr.  Cornelius. 

There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes  I  did  not 
like,  that  I  had  never  seen  before.  Some- 
thing furtive,  cruel,  murderous,  I  thought 
in  the  agitation  and  fear  of  that  moment. 

"  Who  has  been  here  1 "  he  cried,  sharply, 
as  he  looked  around.  "  Why  are  you  so 
pale,  woman,  and  where  is  my  ward  ? " 

"  Miss  Pearl  has  gone  to  bed,"  I  faltered. 

"  That  be  a  lie,"  said  a  voice  behind  me. 
"  Miss  be  in  chaise  yonder  with  the  lady 
who  was  here.  Didn't  I  see  her  face  and 
hear  her  voice,  too,  as  she  stepped  int 
'  Don't  be  aflNurd,  mother,'  she  says.  That 
was  just  it.    '  Don't  be  afeard,  mother.' " 

Like  a  madman  the  doctor  sprang  at  the 
old  man's  throat,  and  shook  him  like  a 
sapling  in  his  grasp. 

"Mother — she  has  no  mother  1"  he 
shrieked.  "  She  is  dead,  I  tell  you — dead. 
I  killed  her  myself  with  these  very  hands." 

Then  suddenly  his  grasp  relaxed. 

"  The  handkerchief,"  he  whispered,  and 
looked  from  side  to  side  with  a  stealthy, 
frightened  glare  in  his  glittering  eyes.  "  It 
was  not  knotted  tight  enough,  she  said. 
One  knot  more — only  one  knot  more  1 " 

Then,  as  he  stood  there  erect  and 
listening,  I  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
postilion's  whip,  the  loud  shout  to  the 
Btirting  horses.  As  if  that  sound  had 
galvanised  the  man  before  me  into  life  and 
action,  he  started,  and  sprang  to  the  door. 

"  They  have  tricked  me,"  he  cried.  "  She 
devils — fiends — they  have  tricked  me  1" 

And  it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  terror,  that 
there  was  murder  in  his  face,  as  he  rushed 
out  into  the  black  and  bitter  night 
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GHAFTER  lY.      THE  TRAGEDY. 

Shall  I  ever  f orget^  m  long  as  I  liye, 
the  horron  of  that  Ohriatmas  Ere  t 

I  rat  there  by  the  fire  alone,  in  that 
bnely  hoose,  for  the  old  man  had  rushed 
out  after  his  master.  After  a  time  the 
wind  began  to  rise,  and  I  heard  the  snow 
and  sleet  driven  in  fierce  splashes  against 
the  window-panes. 

The  doors  creaked,  the  fall  of  the  wood- 
ash  made  me  start  and, shiver,  it  sounded 
so  loud  in  the  stillness  of  the  house. 
Midniffht  passed ;  still  no  one  returned. 

At  last  I  rose.  I  could  bear  the  silence 
and  inaction  no  longer.  I  went  to  the 
porch  and  looked  out  on  the  dreary  scene. 
The  snow-flakes  were  whirling  and  twisting 
in  the  strong  blasts;  above,  the  clouds 
were  rent  and  gashed  as  if  by  sudden 
stabs  that  showed  a  sheet  of  blue,  or  a 
glimmering  star,  and  then  closed  fiercely 
again  on  the  momentary  brightness. 

At  last  I  heard  steps — sounds.  I  rushed 
down  to  the  gate.  I  saw  a  gaunt  figure, 
white  with  snow,  staggering  along  beneath 
the  weight  of  some  heavy  burden.  I 
did  not  shriek  or  cry;  I  seemed  to  hear 
my  own  voice  speaking,  without  any  eon- 
sciousness  of  why  I  spoke. 

'<  What  has  happened  t    Who  is  that  t " 

The  man  pushed  me  roughly  aside,  and 
stumbled  up  the  pathway,  and  I  followed. 

There,  in  the  lighted  hall,  I  saw  the 
figure  in  his  arms — a  woman's  figure.  The 
head  was  hanging  over  his  arm;  the 
loosened  hair,  half  dusk,  half  grey,  fell  in 
rich  disorder  around  the  ghastly  features. 

The  man  laid  her  gently  down  before 
the  fire,  and  then  turned  and  looked  at  me. 

It  was  old  Z'iaL  He  did  not  speak — 
only  pointed  downwards,  and  as  I  stooped 
to  look,  I  saw  on  the  white,  bare  throat  the 
marks  of  strong  and  murderous  fingers. 

''She  be  dead,"  said  the  old  man — 
'<  dead !  No  need  to  do  naught  for  her. 
I  knew  he  was  mad.  He's  had  his  bad  fits 
afore,  but  not  raving,  like  he  was  to-night. 
She  were  a  fule  to  come  here." 

"How  did  it  happen)"  I  cried,  as  I 


knelt  down,  and  gently  closed  the  staring 
eyes,  and  smoothed  back  the  disordered 
hair  from  the  marble  face,  that  irss  so  like^ 
yet  so  unlike.  Miss  Pearl's. 

'^Maister,  he  flew  after  t'cliaise;  'twere 
far  on  the  moor,  but  he  caught  it  oop,  and 
leaped  on  the  step.  As  I  coom'd  oop  I 
heard  young  miss  shriek;  but  he  mast 
have  struck  her,  for  there  she  lay,  white 
and  stiU,  on  the  seat  Then  he  seized 
this  one  and  dragged  her  out  Twasall 
over  in  a  moment  like.  I  coom'd  up,  and 
she — she  lay  there  in  the  snow  as  you  see 
her,  and  maister,  he  stood  over  and  gaped, 
and  mowed,  and  tossed  his  arms;  and 
postilion,  he  started  off  as  if  the  devil  were 
arter  him ;  and  when  maister  see  me,  he 
started  off  running,  too,  and  I— I  jn^t 
picked  oop  corpse.    And  there  we  b&" 

I  said  nothing.  What  could  I  layt 
The  tragedies  of  life  are  soon  over;  itii 
only  the  consequences  that  are  long-liyei 

What  could  it  matter  to  the  poor  tool 
lying  there  before  what  had  once  been  her 
own  hearth,  that  her  murderer  had  been 
caught  in  the  grey  Christmas  dawn,  seeing 
that  that  murderer  was  only  a  raving 
maniac,  and  could  never  answer  to  human 
justice  for  the  heart  he  had  broken,  or 
the  life  he  had  destroyed  t 

And  Pearl  f  Well,  thank  Heaven  Oat 
long  before  she  had  recovered  firom  the 
long  and  dangerous  illness  through  whieii 
I  nursed  her,  the  horrible  records  of  that 
Christmas  Eve  had  had  their  brief  day  of 
publicity,  and  were  over  and  done  with. 

It  all  happened  many  years  ago,  and  vsj 
dear  young  lady  is  now  a  happy  wife  and 
mother,  with  no  deeper  shadow  on  her  life 
than  the  memory  of  the  mother  whom  she 
only  knew  to  losa 

Maybe  that  tragic  fate,  and  that  iid 
history  had  its  lesson  for  her,  for  m  the 
school  of  Fate  are  many  classes,  and  it  b 
not  given  to  all  to  learn  in  the  same  way. 

It  inay  be.  I  am  not  a  philosopher. 
Let  those  who  are  decide  the  qaeetion,  or 
explain  the  apparent  chance  that  broaght 
Miss  Pearl  and  myself  together  under  the 
roof  of  Dr.  Cornelius. 
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THE  STORY  OP  HER  VICTORY. 


CHAPTER   I. 
A  YORKSHIRE  FESTIVAL. 

It  was  late  September,  and  a  broad  f all- 
moon  shone  over  meadow  and  moorland, 
and  threw  a  pallid  glow  npon  the  face  of 
the  grey  -  limestone  cliffs  that  stretched 
along  the  coast,  with  their  dark  fissures 
and  gloomy  caves  frilled  by  the  wild  North 
Sea.  But  the  sea  was  placid  enough  this 
night,  and  the  moon  cast  a  path  of  gold 
across  it  as  the  tide  mormared  softly  npon 
the  narrow  rim  of  shingle,  and  swept  into 
the  little  creek — a  mere  gap  in  the  great 
-wall  of  cliff,  where  the  roofs  of  the  fisher- 
folk  glimmered  in  the  moonlight,  and 
where  a  clamp  of  masts  and  sails  appeared 
over  the  ragged  headland. 

Above  the  fishing  village  the  valley 
opened  oat  into  a  broad  sweep  of  pasture 
and  park-land,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
a  stately  old  mansion,  known  as  Hazle- 
wood;  and  about  the  house,  with  its 
terraces,  gardens,  and  noble  avenues, 
gathered  a  dark  ring  of  moors  and  wild 
hills.  For  any  benighted  on  the  hills 
around,  the  lights  of  Hazlewood  formed  a 
cheering  landmark ;  lights  that  were  a  sea- 
mark, and  that  shone  cheerfully  into  the 
eyes  of  fishermen  as  they  cast  their  nets 
into  the  deep. 


On  this  particular  night  the  mansion 
was  ablaze  with  light  from  basement  to 
attic,  and  a  dusky  glow  pervaded  the 
terraces  and  gardens,  and  the  dark  bosky 
recesses  of  the  park.  For  this  was  the  eve 
of  the  birthday  and  coming-of-age  of  Miss 
Hazlewood,  known  to  all  the  country-folk 
as  *'bonnie  Kate."  According  to  every- 
body's idea  of  right  and  justice,  Kate 
Hazlewood  should  have  then  come  into 
full  possession  of  Hazlewood  and  all  its 
belongings;  but  things  had  been  ordered 
differently.  Her  father,  the  late  Sir  John 
Hazlewood,  had  married,  late  in  life,  a 
young  and  handsome  wife,  and  this  step- 
mother of  Kate's  now  held  the  property 
for  her  life,  or  during  her  widowhood,  so 
that  Kate's  succession  seemed  a  distant 
and  doubtful  matter. 

Since  Sir  John's  death,  which  had  oc- 
curred a  couple  of  years  ago,  little  had 
been  seen  of  the  Hazle woods  in  their  own 
county.  Lady  Hazlewood's  health  re- 
quired a  warmer  climate,  and  Kate  had 
accompanied  her  stepmother  to  Italy  and 
the  Riviera.  But  this  summer  they  had 
returned  to  Hazlewood,  and  then,  to  every 
one's  surprise,  it  was  announced  that  Kate 
was  engaged  to  her  cousin.  Hector  Q^ie- 
wood,  who  was  generally  known  as  Baron 
Hector,  his  father  having  acquired  that 
title  in  the  course  of  his  dealings  as  a 
financier.  People  were  surprised,  because 
it  was   generally  known    that  a  strong 
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attachment  had  eziated  between  Kate  and 
yonog  Eonald  Canr.  Itonald  was  only  a 
lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  the  son  of  the 
Bector  of  Blackness,  a  parish  abont  twenty 
mOes  across,  of  whidi  Hadewood  formed 
one  of  the  townships.  Bat  he  was,  or 
rather  had  been,  the  favourite  nephew  of 
Admiral  Vicary  Carr,  of  Garrholme,  who, 
owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  great  bed  of 
ironstone  on  his  estate,  had  become  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  district 

Sir  John  and  Admiral  Carr  were  great 
allies,  and  it  was  understood  that  the  two 
elders  had' put  their  heads  together,  and 
agreed  to  provide  handsomely  for  the 
young  people.  Bat  after  Sir  John's  death 
the  aspect  of  affairs  changed  altogether. 
Vicary  Carr  had*  intimated  to  his  nephew 
ttiat  he  disapproved  altogether  of  his  at- 
tachment, to  Miss  Hazlewood ;  and  when 
Ronald  declined  .to  give  her  up,  he  declared 
that  he  would  cut  ham  off  from  his  affec- 
tions, 'and,  whatwas  more  serious,  out  of 
his  wilL  *  Something  had  occurred,  too,  to 
prejudice-  Miss  Hazlewood  against  her 
lover.  Eonald's  professional  duties  kept 
him  apart  from  her,  and  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  any  misunderstanding. 
Thus  the  news  of  her  engagement  to  the 
Baron  came  upon  him  as  a  terrible  shock. 

For  many  generations  the  Hazlewoods 
and  the  Carrs  had  been  the  ruling  families 
in  their  part  of  the  county.  The  cadets 
of  the  House  of  Hazlewood  had  always 
gone  into  the  army.  Sir  John  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Crimea  and  in 
India.  The  younger  Carrs  all  went  into  the 
navy.  Sir  Henry  Carr,  Vicary's  younger 
brother,  was  a  distinguished  naval  ad- 
ministrator. When  the  news  of  Kate's 
engagement  was  known  at  Carrholme, 
Ronald  was  serving  in  the  China  station. 
Yicary  insisted  with  his  brother  that  the 
young  man  should  be  brought  home,  and 
appointed  to  an  independent  command. 
He  was  forthwith  gazetted  to  the  gunboat 
Widgeon,  then  engaged  in  looking  after 
the  fishing  fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  It  was 
a  sudden  change  from  the  spicy  breezes  of 
the  Eastern  seas  to  the  rough  blnsteriDg 
gales  of  the  North.  Bat  Ronald  was 
delighted  at  the  transfer.  He  knew 
every  inlet  and  headland  along  the  coast, 
and  all  were  dear  to  him  for  old  times' 
sake.  And  then  there  was  the  chance  that 
sooner  or  later  he  might  meet  Kate  Hazle- 
wood face  to  face,  before  she  had  irre- 
vocably linked  her  lot  with  another.  All 
the  more  pleased  was  he  when  he  picked 
out  from  the  naval  barracks  at  Sheerness 


the  seaman  who  had  been  captain's  cox 
swain  on  board  his  former  ship,  the  Bajah, 
and  who  had  been  invalided  home  from  a 
wound  received  in  an  encounter  with 
pirates,  and  when  he  had  saved  Eonald's 
life,  as  may  be  hereafter  told."*^  Eonald  got 
Brook  his  rating  as  petty  officer  on  board 
the  Widgeon.  The  two  young  men  were 
of  the  same  ''pays;"  they  were  both 
natives  of  that  same  cliffland,  along  whose 
cottsts  they  were  now  cruising ;  and  their 
lives  and  fortunes  seemed  cariously  and 
fraternally  intermingled. 

It  was  on  this  very  night  when  the 
lights  were  shining  bright  from  Hazle- 
wood, and  sparkled  upon  the  crests  of  tJie 
gentle  undulations  of  the  quiet  sea,  that 
ike  Widgeon  was  beating  slowly  np  under 
steam  against  the  tide,  and  came  within 
range  of  the  cheerful  rays  of  the  festal 
lamps.  The  boat  had  nothing  particolar 
to  do  this  night.;  She  was  cruiaing  about, 
takiog  under  her  care  the  boats  of  the 
fishing  fleet  •  that  could  be  seen  like  so 
many  dark  shadows,  gliding  here  and  there, 
or  sbining  ghostly  white  in  the  moonlight; 
their  dark  sides  Ut  up  every  now  and  then 
by  a  phosphorescent  gleam  as  nets  were 
shot,  or  a  draught  of  fish  wa3  taken  on 
board. 

To  pounce  upon  any  Frenchman,  or 
Dutchman,  who  might  be  shooting  his  nets 
within  the  prescribed  distance  from  the 
shore,  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  British 
gunboat.  But  there  were  no  foreign 
craft  upon  the  fishing  ground,  and  the 
English  boats  were  all  busily  employed  in 
perfect  amity.  A  steamer's  lights  were 
seen  in  the  distance  coming  along  at  s 
great  pace,  her  steam-whistle  hootog  I 
dolef  uUy  over  the  sea.  As  she  s^pr(»cheii 
the  gunboat  hailed  her,  for  evidently  sJm 
was  not  one  of  the  English  coastiog  ciut 
so  oommon  in  these  waters.  She  wsj « 
handsome  craft,  taut  and  trim,  and  tto 
smart  appearance  of  her  seamen  incrunion 
caps  and  braided  jackets,  seemed  to  «wv 
that  she  was  some  private  yacht  w 
hoisted  Russian  colours  just  visible  w  tw 
twilight,  and  seemed  inclined  to  pws  witt- 
out  acknowledging  the  hail  from  the  gnn- 
boat,  which  was  repeated  more  peieaP" 
torily.  "The  Cossack,  private  y»cl^ 
Baron  Hazlewood.  Who  are  yoa  ?  y* 
replied,  in  excellent  English.  Bttttt» 
notification  of  the  names  of  ff^°^^^ 
commander,  seemed  to  cause^  *  ^ 
sensation  on  board.    A  man  in  evem  g 


*  See  "  The  Lieutenant's  Story,"  pa«e  ^. 
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dress  spraog  to  the  bridge  of  the  yacht, 
and  gazed  intently  at  the  gunboat,  which 
was  close  alongside.  Her  commander  re- 
turned the  glance,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two 
men  were  riveted  on  each  other  for  a 
moment;  then  they  exchanged  greetings 
with  grim  courtesy,  and  the  yacht  passed 
on  at  full  speed  while  the  gunboat 
steamed  slowly  on  her  course.  And  as 
soon  as  the  boat  came  within  soundings  of 
the  coast,  the  lieutenant  ordered  the 
anchor  to  be  cleared;  and  presently  the 
rattle  of  the  chain  cable  was  followed  by 
the  roar  of  escaping  steam,  and  the  boat 
swinging  round  to  her  moorings,  rested 
pladd  and  motionless  on  the  tide. 

Brightly  shone  the  lights  of  Hazlewood 
over  Uie  sea.  And  when  all  was  still  the 
sound  of  joyous  music  crept  softly  orer  the 
waters.  You  might  have  fancied  that  you 
heard  the  beat  of  the  dancers'  feet  as  the 
strains  of  a  gay  waltz  fell  lightly  on  the 
ear.  The  sailors  whistled  a  soft  accompani- 
ment^ and  a  couple  of  youngsters,  taking 
eadi  other  by  the  watst^  pirouetted  gaily 
about  in  the  limited  space  at  their  disposal 
lieutenant  Garr,  leaning  on  the  tai&ail, 
gazed  and  listened  in  melancholy  abstrac- 
tion. Just  two  years  ago  he  had  danced 
with  Kate  Hazlewood  at  her  birthday 
party;  they  had  lingered  togeth^  in  the 
gardens.  There  had  been  words  of  love,  a 
kiss,  or,  perhaps,  a  dozen,  who  can  tell  1 
Her  head  had  rested  on  his  shoulder ;  for 
one  sweet  minute  her  beautiful  eyes  had 
been  raised  to  his  with  the  light  of  love 
shining  from  their  soft  depths.  It  mad- 
dened him  now  to  think  of  these  things, 
and  to  know  that  she  was  lost  to  hint 

As  Ronald  scanned  the  coast  with  wist- 
ful eyes,  another  light  sprang  into  existence ; 
a  red  and  lurid  light  high  above  the 
cheerful  brightness  of  Hazlewood ;  a  ruddy 
tongue  of  flame  that,  here  and  there,  caught 
ih»  frothing  crest  of  a  wave  and  tinged  it 
wil^  a  blood-red  hue. 

"Where  away  is  that  light  yonder. 
Brook  r'  asked  Ronald,  as  he  turned  to  his 
subordinate,  who  had  just  made  his  appear- 
ance on  deck. 

^  It  looks  like  a  bonfire  on  the  Topping, 
sir,"  replied  Gunner  Brook ;  "  but  I  never 
knew  of  any  one  building  a  fire  there. 
Bat  I've  heard  my  mother  talk  of  fires 
being  seen  lixere;  fires  that  were  never 
built  by  mortal  hands ;  but  then,  you  know, 
she  is  always  talking  about  such  kind  of 
fables.'' 

In  fact,  Philip's  mother  had  the  reputa- 
tion among  the  country-folk  of  being  not 


ditogether  cannie.  She  dreamt  dreams  and 
saw  visions ;  she  lead  the  stars,  and  was 
said  to  be  versed  in  all  the  mystic  lore  of 
witchcraft 

'^  I  have  heard  mother  say,"  continued 
Brook  in  a  hushed  voice,  ^*  that  a  fire  on 
the  Topping  meant  misfortuna  to  the 
Hazlewoods.  They  say  that  there  was  a 
witch  burnt  therQ  ages  ago,  and  that 
Hazlewood  supplied  the  faggots,  and  that 
the  poor  old  woman  cursed  the  house  and 
all  that  should  issue  from  it." 

"  That  must  be  worn  out  by  this  time, 
I  should  think/'  replied  the  lieutenant 
sceptically. 

^*  May  be  so,"  rejoined  the  gunner,  *^  but 
I've  heard  of  the  big  fire  that  was  seen 
there — ^ah,  it's  thirty-three  years  ago  now 
— ^all  the  country  was  talking  about  it 
And  then  came  news  that  on  the  very 
day,  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  in 
the  Crimea." 

<'It  was  a  fifth  of  November  bonfire,  I 
expect  Inkermann  was  fought  on  that 
day." 

''  No>  sir ;  it  was  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember," replied  the  seaman,  firmly ;  *<and 
there  was  no  talk  of  bonfires  then ;  and  it 
was  the  battle  of  the  Alma  that  was 
fought,  and  Oolonel  Hazlewood,  of  the 
Guards,  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment^  and  Captain  G-eorge  Hazlewood, 
of  the  Boyal  Fusiliers,  was  killed  too. 
The  old  squire  never  rallied  from  the 
shock,  and  that  was  how  Sir  John — ^he 
was  in  the  Fusiliers  too — came  into  the 
property." 

**  Well,  that  was  good  luck  for  him,  any- 
how," said  the  lieutenant,  lightly. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  rejoined  Philip 
Brook,  gravely.  **  I  don't  think  he  was  a 
happy  man;  and  then  look  at  his  children, 
fine  sons  and  handsome  daughters,  and  all 
cut  off— only  one  son  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yean,  and  he  died  soon  after — 
all  cut  ofif — ^all  but  Miss  Kate.  Perhaps 
you'll  say,  sir,  that's  lucky  for  her  9" 

"  Ko,  by  Heaven,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
hastily  and  bitterly,  and  he  left  the  side  of 
the  ship  and  took  a  hasty  stride  or  two 
along  tiie  deck.  No,  if  Kate  had  not 
been  the  heiress  of  Hazlewood,  there  would 
have  been  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
winnmg  her.  There  would  have  been 
no  miserable  intrigue  to  rob  him  of  her 
love,  and  Kate  would  have  been  in 
no  danger  from  that  scheming  scoundrel 
who  was  to  marry  her.  And  then  a  great 
longing  arose  in  his  heart  to  see  her  once 
mere,  to  assure  himself  that  she  was  acting 
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of  her  own  free  will,  and  not  under  the 
inflaence  of  some  hideooB  compulsion. 
The  certainty  that  she  had  ceased  to  care 
for  him  would  be  better  than  this  miser- 
able doubt  that  now  possessed  him.  And 
she  was  so  near !  The  strains  of  the 
distant  music  seemed  to  take  her  voice  and 
bid  him  come  to  her.  The  red  flame  from 
the  hill-top  Eeemed  to  beckon  him:  *'She 
is  in  danger,  misfortune  threatens  her;  if 
you  love  her,  come  end  help  her.'' 

Meantime  the  f^te  at  Hazlewood  went 
on  merrily,  with  all  kinds  of  enjoyments 
for  young  and  old.  The  grounds  were 
thrown  open  to  all  the  neighbourhood. 
The  great  dining-room  had  been  cleared 
for  dancing,  and  a  choral  society  from  one 
of  the  neighbouring  towns,  was  giving  an 
open-air  concert  in  the  grounda  Then 
there  were  refreshment  tents  scattered 
here  and  there,  where  all  comers  were 
hospitably  entertained,  and  in  one  comer 
a  gipsy  woman — or  an  excellent  imitation 
of  one — was  telling  fortunes  with  great 
succesp,  to  judge  from  the  laughter  and 
merriment  among  the  crowd  about  her. 
But  the  girl  in  whose  honour  was  all  the 
merry-making,  where  was  she  t 

While  the  merry  minstrelsy  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  the  floors  vibrated 
to  the  footsteps  of  the  dancers,  Kate 
Hazlewood,  in  an  attitude  of  utter  despair, 
sat  in  the  little  drawing-room  reserved  for 
the  ladies  of  the  house,  an  open  letter  dis- 
played in  her  listless  hand&  Two  other 
female  figures  were  grouped  behind  her 
who  regarded  her  features  with  anxious 
solicitude.  One  was  Lady  Hazlewood, 
Kate's  stepmother,  who  was  still  youthful 
and  handsome,  and  might  have  been  taken 
for  Kate's  elder  sister.  The  other  was 
still  younger,  and  resembled  Mias  Hazle- 
wood strangely  in  general  appearance, 
although  of  a  darker  and  more  Oriental 
cast  in  features  and  complexion. 

**  My  darling,"  Lady  Hazlewood  was  say- 
ing in  a  tone  of  remonstrance,  "  as  you  are 
pledged  to  Hector,  what  possible  difference 
can  it  make  whether  you  marry  him  to- 
morrow or  six  months  hence  1  Aiid  he  has 
reason  on  his  side.  But  wait  till  he  comes 
in  person.  He  will  bring  you  round  to  his 
wishes,  I  feel  convinced." 

^^  Yes,  there  it  is,"  said  Kate,  her^  dark 
eyes  flashiDg  fire.  "  I  hate  him,  and  yet  I 
have  to  do  his  biddiog.  Ob,  who  will 
help  me  to  escape  from  him  1  It  is  too 
horrible.  I  cannot,  I  will  not  marry  him 
~  so  soon." 

*'  But  for  my  sake,"  urged  Lady  Hazle- 


wood, ''for  my  sake  and  for  the 
honour — oh,  don't  anger  him  by  any  fooliah 
opposition." 

Certainly  there  was  somethiDg  about 
Baron  Hector  Hazlewood  that  made  people 
in  general  hesitate  to  thwart  him.  He 
had  forced  his  way  to  society  and  general 
recognition  by  an  indomitable  wSl  and 
determination,  aided  but  little  by  more  ami- 
able qualities.  True  that  he  was  of  the 
ancient  house  of  Hazlewood,  and,  after  Sir 
John's  death,  the  only  male  representatiye 
of  the  family.  But  he  belonged  to  the 
''good-for-nothing  Hazlewoodp,"  as  his 
particular  branch  of  the  famOy  tree  had 
been  designated  by  the  world  in  general 
His  father,  a  cousin  of  Sir  John's,  had 
been  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  Con- 
stantinople at  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War.  He  was  something  more  than 
suspected  of.  betraying  diplomatic  secrets 
to  the  enemy,  and  he  certainly  departed 
suddenly  from  the  scene  of  ius  mission, 
and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Bacsian 
side  of  the  Black  Sea.  There  he  married 
a  handsome  Greek  girl  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  Hector  and  Irene.  His 
marriage  brought  him  into  relationship 
with  sundry  Greek  merchants  trading  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  he  eventually  became 
a  contractor  on  a  large  scale  for  the  supply 
of  the  Russian  army,  and  was  dignified 
with  sundry  Russian  decorations  and  the 
title  of  Boron.  But  eventually  he  came 
to  financial  disaster,  and  died  almost 
insolvent 

When  the  girl  Irene  was  a  mere  child, 
Sir  John  Hazlewood  took  compassion  on 
her,  and  made  provision  for  her  education. 
She  grew  up  handsome  and  fascinating, 
and  some  years  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  who  had  belonged  to  a  Enssian 
family  of  distinction,  the  middle-aged 
Baronet  fell  under  the  spell  of  hii 
charming  cousin,  and  made  her  the 
mistress  of  Hazlewood  Park.  Her  brother 
Hector,  however,  never  obtained  a  footing 
there.  For  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps 
only  because  brother  and  sister  al  frays  qotf- 
relled  when  together.  Sir  John  had  declined 
to  receive  him.  As  Hector  was  not  of  s 
forgiving  disposition,  it  is  probable  that 
this  slight  upon  him  rankled  in  his  mind. 
Anyhow,  it  increased  the  zest  of  hi> 
triumph  when,  after  Sir  John's  death, 
the  necessities  of  his  sister  brought  Haue- 
wood,  its  present  tenant,  and  the  heiress  of 
the  future  completely  under  his  control. 

When  the  Baron,  at  his  sister's  appeal, 
consented  to  look  into  her  affaiis,  he  found 
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that  while  she  had,  daring  the  two  years 
following  her  husband's  death,  contriyed 
to  spend  considerably  more  than  the 
revenues  of  the  property,  those  revenues 
had  been  considerably  diminished  by  Sir 
John's  latest  disposition  of  his  affairs. 
True  that  he  had  provided  that  his  widow, 
80  long  as  she  continued  in  her  widowhood, 
should  enjoy  all  the  income  of  the  estate. 
Bat  then  by  a  codicil  Sir  John  had  directed 
his  chosen  trustees  to  raise  the  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  was  to 
be  handed  to  his  daughter  on  the  day  she 
came  of  age,  for  her  sole  use  and  disposal. 
In  the  event  of  his  daughter's  death  before 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
money  was  to  he  paid  to  Count  Sarda,  Sir 
John's  brother-in-law,  residing  at  Aloupka 
in  the  Crimea,  to  be  by  him  disposed  of 
to  religious  and  charitable  uses  at  his 
discretion. 

The  Baron  thought  carefully  over  these 
arrangements.  They  were  natural  enough, 
perhaps,  in  one  like  the  deceased  Baronet. 
Sir  John  would  not  withdraw  his  con- 
fidence from  his  wife,  but  he  would  make 
a  separate  provision  for  his  daughter ;  and 
he  had  adroitly  contrived  that  none  of  the 
''ne'er-do-weel"  Hazlewoods  should  have 
any  interest  in  her  death.  Another  score 
against  Sir  John  in  the  Baron's  record, 
was  this  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  had  been  held. 

When  the  Baron  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  cousin  Kate,  his  plans  at  once 
took  a  definite  form.  He  fell  in  love  with 
her  at  once,  fascinated  by  her  beauty  and 
her  charm  of  manner.  Fascinating,  too, 
was  the  prospect  of  the  twenty  thousand 
pounds  that  would  be  hers  at  a  date  no 
longer  distant,  and  then  there  was  the 
reversion  of  Hazlewood  in  prospect.  The 
Baron  told  himself  that  he  might  make 
a  more  brUliant  marriage,  but  none  so 
gratifying  to  his  amour  propre.  He  who 
had  never  been  allowed  to  set  foot  within 
Hazlewood,  would  eventually  be  its  master. 
He  would  be  content  to  sink  his  pinch- 
beck title  to  become  Hazlewood  of  Hazle- 
wood. The  twenty  thousand  pounds,  too, 
that  his  cousin  Sir  John  had  taken  such 
precautions  to  keep  from  him,  would  be 
his;  and  what  fortunes  might  he  not 
build  up  from  the  command  of  such  a 
sum! 

But,  in  spite  of  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, and  a  handsome  person,  the  Baron 
failed  to  make  an  impression  upon  Kate 
Hazlewood.  He  sought  for  the  cause,  and 
found  it  in  the  fact  that  the  young  woman's 


heart  was  preoccupied  with  the  image  of 
Ronald  Carr.  And  although  she  liked  the 
Baron  well  enough,  and  appreciated  his 
efforts  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly 
in  the  continental  resorts,  of  which  he 
possessed  the  full  '*  carte  du  pays/'  yet  she 
did  not  suspect  any  serious  purpose  in  his 
assiduous  attentions. 

The  Baron  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  unless  he  could  impair  the  under- 
standing that  clearly  existed  between  the 
two  lovers.  This  young  Carr  was  far 
enough  away,  and  if  there  had  been  any 
correspondence  between  the  lovers  it 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  intercept 
it.  But  they  did  not  correspond;  some 
agreement  to  this  effect  had  been  extorted 
from  the  young  people  by  friends  on  both 
sides.  Kate  was  waiting  patiently  for  her 
sailor  lover,  confident  of  his  constancy  and 
enduring  affection.  Those  qualities,  which 
are,  perhaps,  becoming  rare  on  land,  still 
flourish  among  sailors.  Still  Kate  had 
news  of  Ronald  pretty  regularly,  from  one 
source  or  another.  So  much  was  evident 
to  the  Baron's  acute  perceptions.  Her 
mien  became  somewhat  anxious  and  pre- 
occupied when  the  news  was  long  delayed, 
and  then  she  would  all  of  a  sudden  recover 
her  buoyancy  of  mind  and  become  all  that 
was  charming  and  pleasant.  Kate's  honest 
affection  was  a  shield  that  saved  her  from 
all  the  evil  inflaences  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

Chance,  however,  suggested  to  Baron 
Hector  a  suitable  instrument  for  his  pur- 
pose. Among  his  Greek  connections  was 
a  young  girl,  Bianca,.  Italian  on  the 
mother's  side,  whose  parents  had  fallen  upon 
evil  days.  The  Baron  had  been  kind  to 
them  in  his  way,  and  had  been  especially 
kind  to  Bianca.  Thanks  to  his  interference, 
she  had  received  a  good  musical  education. 
She  was  a  good  linguist  also,  although  in 
other  respects  her  attainments  were  but 
rudimentary.  The  Baron  obtained  for  her 
temporary  employment  with  English 
families  in  Rome,  and  now  he  introduced 
her  to  the  Hazlewoods,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  clever,  handsome  girl. 

Before  long,  Bianca  was  installed  as 
friend  and  companion  in  the  Hazlewood 
household.  Kate  treated  her  as  a  sister, 
and  admitted  her  into  full  confidence. 
Bianca  was  faithful  only  to  her  Baron, 
who  was  for  her  a  very  demigod.  For 
him  she  would  have  gone  through  fire  and 
water,  and  she  would  have  obeyed  his 
commands  even  if  they  involved  a  baseness 
foreign  to  her  nature. 
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''Find  out  for  me/'  said  the  Btfon, 
bnuqadiy,  one  day,  *^  bow  Miaa  Hazlewood 
gets  newa  of  her  lover."  Before  long,  Bianca 
handed  a  packet  eecretly  to  her  patron. 

'*Here  are  his  lettera,"  ahe  Baid,  eimply, 
and  waited  his  farther  commands. 

After  dU,  the  letters  wero  a  disappoint- 
ment. They  were  not  from  Ronald,  but 
from  an  artless  young  sailor,  Philip  Brook, 
who  wrote  to  Kate  as  his  foster^ister,  and 
who  evidently  looked  ap  to  her  with  almost 
fraternal,  nay,  aLoaost  filial  feelings.  There 
were  acknowledgements  of  gifts  of  money, 
of  bookSf  Ai^d  other  matters;  of  good 
advice,  too;  of  scoldings  sometimes,  for 
Philip  got  into  scrapes  now  and  then,  and 
always  made  full  confession  to  his  foster- 
sister. 

"  Devilish  idyllic  and  nice ! "  said  the 
Baron  with  a  sneer,  as  he  glanced  through 
these  school-boyish  letters,  for  the  young 
sailor  was  still  bat  a  boy  in  knowledge 
of  the  world. 
But  in  these  letters  there  was  a  good  deal 
~  about  a  certain  "  2nd  luff '' — allusi<nis 
that  puzzled  the  Baron  not  a  little,  till  in 
one  place  he  found  substituted  the  name 
of  Mr.  Carr.  That  accounted  for  it  alL 
Ronald  Carr  was  second  lieutenant  in  the 
same  ship,  and  Kate  was  kept  fully  in- 
formed of  all  that  happened  to  her  lover. 

^*  And  now,"  said  the  Baron  to  Bianca, 
when  he  returned  the  packet  of  letters, 
"get  me  a  sight  of  the  next  letter  that 
comes,  before  Miss  Hazlewood." 

There  was  no  great  difficulty  in  this 
either,  for  Elate  took  no  precautions  about 
her  letters ;  and,  indeed,  those  she  received 
from  her  "sailor  laddie"  all  the  world 
might  have  read.  And  early  one  morning 
Bianca  brought  him  a  letter  to  his  hotel 
The  Hazlewoodfl  had  been  out  late  the 
night  b^ore  tA  some  reception,  and  were 
not  to  be  disturbed  for  letters  or  anything 
else.    Hence  this  opportunity. 

The  Father  of  Evil  must  have  been 
i^Mcially  interested  in  the  Baron's  favour, 
for^  as  it  happened,  poor  PhUip's  letter  for 
once  contained  a  piece  of  scandal : 

"  There  has  been  a  jolly  row  here.  Luff 
has  bolted  with  a  girl,  daughter  of  a  rich 
merchimt.  It  will  all  be  husbed  up,  no 
doubt;  and  don't  mention  it  when  you 
write,  for  fellows  look  over  sometimes." 

Now  Luff,  in  Philip's  vernacular,  was 
always  the  first  lieutenant,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  scandal  was  on  his  account  But  it 
was  easy  enough  to  insert  a  figure  2  before 
the  word  in  Philip's  usual  manner,  and 
then — to  watch  the  result. 


The  result  waa  apparent  enough.  Kate 
was  cut  to  the  heart.  The  arrow  had 
gone  home  with  almost  fatal  effect.  If 
she  would  not  condemn  her  lover  unheard, 
at  the  same  time  she  oooid  not  doubt  but 
tiiat  Philip  had  written  the  truth.  The 
base  fraud  was  likely  to  prove  even  too 
effectual,  for  Kate  seemed  to  fade  aod 
wither  from  that  moment,  till  all  her 
friends  were  serioudy  alarmed,  and  peofde 
began  to  recall  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
chUdren — her  brothers  and  sisters  And 
Kate's  death  would  benefit  nobody  ezicept 
that  unknown  Count  in  the  Crimea^  to 
whom,  xather  than  to  his  own  blood  re- 
lation, Sir  John  had  willed  the  reversion 
of  the  estate  as  well  as  of  Kate's  twenty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  doctors  summoned  shook  their 
heads,  and  said  that  the  climate  of  Italy 
was  too  relaxing  for  her,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  take  her  back  to  her  native  air. 

The  prescription  proved  efficacious ;  or, 
perhaps,  it  was  that  ELate's  natural  spirit 
and  vivacity  reasserted  themselves  togeliier 
with  a  girl's  natural  pride.  The  rdle  of  a 
deserted  maiden  was  not  one  for  Mias 
Hazlewood  to  play.  The  Baron  was  at 
hand,  his  tenderness  and  assiduity  diuing 
her  illness  had  been  grateful  to  her  feeling. 
Lady  Hazlewood  was  continually  sound- 
ing her  brother's  praises.  The  marriage 
would  be  an  excellent  family  arrangement. 
All  debts  woald  be  paid,  and  Lady  Hazle- 
wood would  resign  her  interest  in  the  estate 
to  the  Baron  and  Kate,  in  consideration 
of  an  annuity  which  would  be  paid  whether 
or  no  Lady  Hazlewood  married  again. 
That  was  Hoe  crux  of  the  iHiole  arrange- 
ment for  Lady  Hazlewood,  who  had 
already  formed  an  attachment  to  a  hand- 
some young  French  artist  whom  she  had 
met  in  Home.  At  last  E^ate  gave  way; 
she  would  marry  the  Baron,  but  not  now ; 
a  year  hence.  A  lapse  of  time  reduced  to 
six  months  at  Lady  Hazlewood's  earnest 
solicitation.  Then,  after  the  engagement 
had  only  lasted  a  month,  during  which 
time  the  Baron  had  been  engaged  abroad 
arranging  his  affairs,  came  a  pressing 
demand  that  the  marriage  should  be 
solemnised  at  onca 

The  Baron's  ruse  had  answered  admir- 
ably so  far,  but  certain  precautions  were 
necessary  to  ensure  its  final  success.  No 
more  letters  must  she  receive  from  her 
foster-brother — lest  she  should  be  un- 
deceived. And  here  the  chance  that  in- 
flicted a  serious  wound  on  Philip  Brook, 
came  to  the  Baron's  aid,  and  the  danger 
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was  removed  from  his  patL  Elspeth 
Brook,  Kate's  foster-mother,  with  whom 
Miss  Hazlewood  was  on  the  most  affactian- 

* 

ate  terms,  and  who  might  have  cleared 
up  the  misapprehension  under  which  she 
saffered— Elspeth  Brook  had  left  her 
cottage  on  the  moor  in  charge  of  a  little 
blind  girl,  her  servant^  and  had  gone  away 
on  some  secret  expeditioa  Such  occasional 
absences,  lasting  for  six  months  or  more, 
were  not  unnsoal  on  Eispeth's  part  The 
result  in  this  case  was,  that  Kate  had  no 
one  about  her  except  those  who  were 
altogether  in  the  Baron's  interest.  Ronald 
Carr  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  world ; 
Philip  Brook  was  lying  wounded  in  some 
distant  hospital;  while  Ranald's  people, 
the  Carrs,  had  quarrelled  so  bitterly  with 
Lady  Hazlewood,  that  they  visited  no 
longer  at  Hazlewood. 

Bat  it  was  a  considerable  shock  to  the 
Baron  when  ha  discovered,  from  the  ren- 
contre of  his  yacht  with  the  gunboat 
Widgeon,  that  his  rival  was,  in  person,  so 
near  at  hand.  He  had  thought  him  safe 
in  the  Pacific  for  another  year  at  least. 
Bat  he  was  all  the  more  confirmed  in  his 
resolution  to  force  Miss  Hazlewood  into  an 
immediate  marriage.  The  twenty  thousand 
pounds  were  indispensable  to  him,  and 
any  delay  might  bring  the  lieutenant  on 
the  scene,  and  seriously  complicate  the 
situation. 

CHAPTER   IL 
THE  sibyl's  home. 

The  lieutenant  and  Philip  landed  at  the 
little  harbour,  whose  entrance  was  marked 
by  a  feeble  oil-lamp  glimmering  at  the  end 
of  a  rough  jetty.  The  fisher-folk,  such  as 
were  not  at  sea,  had  all  gone  to  witness 
the  festivilies  at  Hazlewood.  Not  a  soul 
(saw  the  two  young  men  disembark,  or 
noticed  them  as  they  struck  into  the  road 
that  leads  to  the  HalL  They  reached  the 
park,  and  passed  from  the  shadow  of  over- 
arching trees  into  the  full  light  of  the 
illuminated  grounds  about  the  mansion. 

"  Wait  for  me  here,"  said  Ronald  to  his 
companion.  '*  I  mil  go  to  the  house  and 
demand  to  see  Miss  Hazlewood." 

Konald's  demand,  however,  was  met 
with  courteous  refusal  Lady  Hazlewood 
herself  came  out  to  receive  him. 

"  So  sorry  that  Kate  is  a  little  out  of 
sorts,  and  unable  to  exert  herself  as  she 
wished.  And,  you  know,  she  has  to  save 
kerself  for  to-morrow— the  wedding — you 
know,"  as   Eonald   gave   her  a  puzzled 


glance.  ''But  she  will  appear  for  a  few 
moments.  When  the  Baron  arrives — we 
expect  him  every  moment  —  Kate  will 
show  herself  with  him  at  the  drawing-room 
window  for  a  short  time  to  take  a  general 
leave  of  all  her  old  friends." 

''  And  where  is  she  going  9 "  gasped 
Ronald,  quite  overcome  by  the  certainty 
of  his  mirfortune. 

"  In  the  Baron's  yacht  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. She  will  have  anchored  off  Whitby 
by  this  time.  And  now  will  you  find  your 
way  into  the  ball-room,  and  choose  a 
partner  1  You  won't  want  an  introduction, 
I  know,  to  any  of  our  Yorkshire  bdles." 

''  Will  you  let  Kate  know  I  am  here  f  " 
replied  Bonald,  disregarding  altogether 
her  suggestion.     <'  I  and  Philip  Brook." 

''Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Lady  Hazle- 
wood, sweetly.    "  I  will  tell  her  myself" 

In  a  [ew  moments  Lady  Hazlewood  re- 
turned. 

"  She  is  so  sorry,  poor  girl !  she  would 
like  to  see  you  both.  But  where  could  she 
draw  the  line  1 " 

Ronald  turned  on  his  heel,  with  some- 
thing like  an  execration,  and  retired, 
baffied.  He  went  to  look  tor  Philip,  in- 
tending to  go  back  to  the  ship.  But 
Philip,  whose  feelings  were  less  engaged 
in  the  matter,  had  wandered  away  in  search 
of  amusement;  and  when  Bonald  dis- 
covered him,  he  was  in  a  remote  comer  of 
the  grounds,  and  having  his  fortune  told 
by  a  tall  gipsy  in  a  tartan  shawl  aad  tall 
conical  hat. 

"Look  here,  lieutenant^"  cried  Philip 
in  high  glee,  "  here's  the  stnnningest  gipsy 
that  ever  I  saw  1  She's  told  me  everything 
that  ever  happened  to  me.  And  I'm  to 
have  a  girl  with — how  many  thousand 
pounds  did  you  say,  mother )  " 

''  Never  mind  the  figure,  my  dear,"  said 
the  gipsy,  laughing;  "but  here's  a  handsome 
gentleman  with  a  lucky  faoe.  He  shall  have 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  a  portion,  and 
the  sweetest  girl  that  ever  was  bom." 

Ronald  looked  straight  into  the  gipsy's 
face,  and  then  burst  into  a  laugL  "  Brook, 
you  donkey,  look  at  her  again." 

"Why,  it's  mother,"  said  Philq),  and 
gave  the  gipsy  a  hug  that  considerably 
disarranged  her  tall  hat  and  fake  ringlets. 

"  Oh,  hush  I "  said  Mrs.  Brook,  for  she 
it  was,  rearranging  hastily  her  coiffoie  and 
placing  one  finger  warningly  to  her  lips. 
"  Yes,  my  dears,  it  is  Mother  Elspeth,  aad 
I'm  just  on  my  way  home  from  half  round 
the  world ;  but  I'm  bound  to  aee  Miss 
Kate,  and  there's  many  tibat  wookl  like  to 
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stop  me.  Bat  go  your  ways,  yon  two 
marplots.  Theyll  never  bring  out  my 
Kate  till  yoa  two  are  off  the  premises.  Go 
to  the  cottage,  Philip,  and  bide  my  coming, 
and  if  Mr.  Carr  will  go  too,  he  will  be 
heartily  welcome.  And  if  he  wants  to  see 
Miss  Kate,  he  shall,  if  there  were  twenty 
Barons  in  the  way/' 

"Oome  along,  Mr.  Carr,"  cried  Philip, 
"mother  will  be  as  good  as  her  word, 
never  fear.  Bat  I  say,  mother,"  in  a 
whisper,  **  were  it  yoa  that  raised  the  fire 
on  the  Topping  1  '* 

"What!  is  there  a  blaze  on  the 
Topping,"  said  Elspeth  in  a  tone  of  awe. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  Kate ;  I  fear — I  fear  for 
thee,  fiat,  never  mind,  there's  other 
Hazlewoods  than  thee  in  the  hoase  this 
night,  and  the  ill-lack  shall  be  for  them, 
the  Lord  grant  it.  Amen."  And  Elspeth 
dropped  npon  her  knees  and  raised  her 
hands  to  the  sky. 

After  a  few  moments'  reflection,  Ronald 
determined  to  follow  Mrs.  Brook's  advice, 
and  take  ref  age  at  the  cottage  for  the  night 
And  jast  as  they  reached  the  gates,  a 
carriage  and  pair  drove  ap,  from  which, 
meaning  the  carriage,  appeared  a  grey, 
gaant-looking  head,  which  Ronald  recog- 
nised as  belonging  to  his  ancle,  Yicary  Carr. 

"Hi,"  said  old  Carr,  recognising  his 
nephew,  "what  are  yoa  doing  ashore  1 
Yoa'il  be  dismissed  year  ship,  sir.  What 
am  I  doing  here  1  What's  my  friend,  Mr. 
Smith,  doing  here,  yoa  mean — Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  North  Cleveland  Bank.  He's  got 
the  money,  not  I — I  tell  everybody  that. 
I  don't  want  to  be  mardered  in  my  bed. 
He  don't  mind,  he's  paid  for  it,  ain't  yoa. 
Smith ) " 

Admiral  Carr  jamped  from  the  carriage 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
carried  very  caref  ally  a  small  black  bag. 
**  The  Admiral  will  have  his  joke,"  said  he, 
and  smiled  feebly. 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  sleep  in  the  enemy's 
camp  tonight,  Rony,"  said  the  Admiral, 
apart  to  his  nephew.  "  I*m  bonnd  to  be 
there,  for  I'm  tra&tee  ander  the  will. 
Smith  has  got  the  coin ;  all  Miss's  portion. 
The  Baron — faagh ! — his  lordship  1  thinks 
he's  going  to  have  it  all.  Perhaps  he's  mis- 
taken. Rony,  my  boy,  yoa  are  well  oat  of 
the  mess." 

The  Admiral  made  his  way  to  the 
house  with  long,  rapid  strides,  followed 
by  Mr.  Smith  with  the  black  bag.  Hardly 
had  they  disappeared,  when  the  road  was 
lit  ap  by  the  lamps  of  a  foar-horse  coach, 
that  came  rattling  along  at  fall  speed,  and 


making  a  sharp  tarn  at  the  lodge  gates^ 
rolled  smoothly  along  the  avenae.  Baron 
Hector  was  diriving,  and  the  coach  was 
crammed  inside  and  oat  by  men  in  crimson 
caps  and  blae  jackets — twenty  or  more  of 
them.  These  were  the  crew  of  the  yacht, 
no  doabt;  and  what  was  more  natural  than 
for  the  Baron  to  bring  them  over  to  share 
in  the  festivities  at  Hazlewood  f  On  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  said  that  Baron 
Hector  was  a  cautious  player,  and  did 
not  choose  to  leave  anything  to  chance. 

Ronald  and  Philip  breasted  the  hill 
together  In  the  pure  exhilarating  air  of  the 
moors.  The  footpath  led  upwards  and 
still  upwards  for  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
descended  into  a  little  ravine  where  a 
large  whitewashed  cottage  stood  by  the 
margin  of  a  little  brook,  with  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs  growing  about  it,  and  some 
signs  of  cultivation  showing  here  and 
there.  This  was  Elspeth  Brook's  little 
domain,  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
ancestors,  subject  to  a  quit-rent  of  half-a- 
crown  a  year  to  Hazlewood.  People  said 
she  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  old 
witch  who  was  burnt  on  the  Topping  long 
ago,  an  assertion  to  which  Elspeth  said 
neither  yea  nor  nay. 

A  cheerful  light  shone  from  the  cottage 
window,  and  mingling  with  the  babble  of 
the  stream,  was  the  voice  of  one  singing 
the  lilt  of  some  old  border  ballad. 

"It  is  Lacy;  she  is  always  singing," 
said  Philip,  as  he  stood  to  listen  for  a 
moment.  "£b,  it's  pleasant  to  be  home 
again,  little  woman,"  he  said,  as  he  burst 
into  the  cottage. 

"Philip!"  cried  the  girl  in  a  glad 
voice.  "  Oh,  I  knew  you  were  coming;  and 
mother,  too,  she  will  not  be  far  behind." 

Besides  the  comfortable  kitchen,  with  a 
cheerful  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  there 
was  a  capital  room,  which  Sir  Jolm  had 
fitted  up  for  his  own  use  when  he  was 
shooting  on  the  moors,  and  adorned  with 
various  trophies  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  bookshelves  well  filled  with 
volumes;  and  everything  remained  jast  as 
he  had  left  it.  But  the  air  within  was 
rather  oppressive,  and  Ronald  preferred 
the  sweet,  soft  breeze  outside. 

"Come  with  me,"  said  Philip,  "and  I 
will  show  you  mother's  best  room." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  little  hillock  that 
occupied  the  rising  ground  above  the 
ravine.  There  was  a  circle  of  ancient 
stones,  two  or  three  of  which,  piled  to- 
gether at  random,  formed  a  comfortable 
seat,  from  which  could  be  seen  an  aJmost 
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bonndlesa  extent  of  sea,  and  sky,  and  wild 
Mil  ranges. 

The  tongue  of  fire  on  the  Topping  had 
sank  down  to  a  scarcely  distinguishable 
glow  of  red  light,  bat  Hazlewood  and  its 
lights  were  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  the  sea 
stretched  away  till  it  mingled  with  the 
porple  sky  in  the  distanca  There  lay  the 
Widgeon,  peacefally  becalmed,  her  anchor 
light  shining  like  a  star. 

Ronald  lighted  a  cigar,  and,  finding 
himself  in  the  Draid's  seat,  scanned  the 
scene  about  him — the  maltitnde  of  stars 
shining  serenely  down  from  the  purple 
sky,  the  moon  now  riding  high  in  the 
heavens,  the  hill-tops,  some  wreathed  in 
white  mist,  and  others  of  a  darker  hue  than 
even  the  purple  sky,  and  the  sea^  with  its 
scattered  lights,  that  bounded  the  dim  and 
indefinite  horizon. 

Before  long,  footsteps  might  have  been 
heard,  and  the  tall  form  of  Elspeth  seen 
slowly  ascending  the  footpath.  Philip 
gave  a  whistle,  and  his  mother,  instead  of 
turning  towards  the  cottage,  followed  the 
path  to  the  Druid's  circle. 

"  Well,  I  have  seen  her,"  said  Elspeth, 
when  she  had  recovered  her  breath;  "I 
have  seen  my  bonnie  Kate.  Bat  eh  !  yon 
man's  got  a  powerful  hold  of  her.  I  doubt 
whether  she  can  win  through  against  him. 
Bat  she's  coming  at  sunrise  to-morrow; 
she'll  be  here  then  to  see  her  old  mother. 
But  you  lads  must  get  out  of  the  way,  for 
I've  that  to  say  to  her  and  she  to  me  that 
no  other  ears  must  listen  to.  And  now 
get  ye  your  suppers  while  I  watch  the 
stars;  ay,  and  watch  and  pray  that  my 
lassie  may  win  the  victory." 


CHAPTBR  IIL 
A  SACRILEGIOUS   DEED. 

When  day  dawned  over  sea  and  land — 
the  dawn  of  the  day  that  was  to  witness 
the  marriage  of  Kate  Hazlewood  —  that 
young  woman  awoke  with  a  dazed  con- 
sciousness of  impending  misfortune,  that 
only  deepened  as  she  became  thoroughly 
aroused.  She  remembered,  too,  her  tryst 
with  her  foster-mother,  and  the  thought 
inspired  her  with  some  faint  hope  of  escape. 
She  dressed  hastily,  and  went  out,  making 
for  a  garden  gate  that  led  to  a  footpath  to 
the  moors.  No  one  had  now  a  right  to 
question  her  movements,  for  she  re- 
membered, with  an  accession  of  confidence, 
that  she  had  now  attained  her  legal 
mfkjorityi  and  had  a  right  to  act  for  herself. 


Nevertheless,  she  looked  over  her  shoulder 
more  than  once,  wondering  if  she  would 
have  the  courage  to  face  and  defy  Baron 
Hector,  should  he  forbid  her  progress.  Bat 
no  one  was  stirring  at  such  an  early  hour, 
and  she  reached  the  garden  gate  without 
interruption.  But  then  she  heard  hasty 
footsteps,  and  found  that  Bianca  was  fol- 
lowiDg  her. 

"  Kate,"  said  Bianca,  coming  up  breath- 
less, "  let  me  go  with  you  1 " 

There  was  something  more  than  friend- 
ship upon  Kate's  part  to  poor  friendless 
Bianca.  She  loved  the  girl  for  her  beauty 
and  her  gifts,  although  sometimes  the 
thought  came  over  her  that  for  all  her 
caressing,  endearing  ways,  she  was  like 
some  wild  animal  —  neither  to  be  loved 
nor  trusted. 

''You  shall  come  with  me  to  the  hill- 
top," said  Kate,  ''  and  wait  for  me  while  I 
talk  to  Mother  Elspeth." 

"  Oh,  you  are  going  to  see  the  old 
Sibyl  1 "  exclaimed  Bianca.  "  Will  you 
adk  her  to  tell  my  fortune  t " 

Coming  into  the  park  they  found  a 
picturesque  encampment  under  the  trees. 
The  crew  of  the  Oossack  had  bivouacked 
there,  and  half-a-dozen  of  them  jumped  to 
their  feet  at  the  sound  of  the  opening  gate 
and  scrutinised  eagerly  the  two  girls. 
Bianca  »poke  to  them  in  her  native 
language. 

"It  is  all  Greek  to  me,"  said  Kate, 
smiling.     **  Speak  French  or  Italian." 

**  They  wera  only  wishing  us  good  luck," 
said  Bianca. 

The  men  threw  themselves  again  on 
their  blankets,  watching  the  girls  as  they 
passed  with  bold,  free  glances,  that  made 
Miss  Hazlewood  shiver  a  little  as  she 
caught  the  glitter  of  their  eyes.  The  next 
turn  past  a  dump  of  trees  revealed  two 
other  figures  approaching  through  the 
morning  mist. 

"  All  the  world  is  matinal  this  morning," 
murmured  Bianca. 

**  It  is  my  dear  boy,"  said  Kate,  running 
to  meet  Philip,  who  was  a  little  in  advance. 
**  Philip,  are  you  really  safe  and  sound  9 " 

''Oh,  yes,  I'm  all  right,  missie,"  replied 
Philip.  <<Bat  I'm  not  rated  as  a  boy. 
I've  got  my  warrant  now,  thanks  to  our 
gallant  commander.  Perhaps  you  aren't 
acquainted  with  Commander  Carr  1 "  said 
Phih'p,  mischievously. 

Kate  assumed  her  most  dignified  air  as 
she  bowed  coldly  to  Bonald,  who  stood, 
cap  in  hand,  looking  wistfully  towards  her. 
Bat  she  was  burning  with  curiosity,  never- 
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theless,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  saj  for 
himself;  and  what  aboat  that  young 
woman  at  Hong  Kong  1 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  eompany 
sorted  itself  in  pairs.  Philip  fell  behind 
with  Bianca,  to  whom  the  sasoeptible 
sailor  had  at  onee  surrendered  his  bojish 
heart  Kate  and  Ronald,  walking  in  fronts 
exchanged  mutual  reproaches  for  awhile, 
and  then  discovered  that  neither  was  to 
blama  Kate  had  only  given  up  Bonald 
when  she  had  every  reascm  to  think  he 
had  proved  unworthy,  and  Bonald,  for 
his  part,  was  able  solemnly  to  aver  that 
her  image  had  constantly  occupied  his 
heart  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  girls  at 
Hong  Kong  or  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  It  was  delightful  to  Kate  to  hear 
all  this ;  but  when  it  was  told,  what  dif- 
ference did  it  make  t 

An  unhappy  mistake  had  been  made, 
but  the  consequences  were  now  irrevocable. 
Kate  could  not  forget  her  pledged  word, 
and  then  there  were  all  the  family  arrange- 
ments dependent  on  her  marriage  with 
Baron  Hector,  who  could  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  original  misunderstanding. 
Bonald  might  urge  what  he  pleased,  but 
he  could  not  move  the  girl's  resolve.  As 
they  stood  together  on  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  bade  each  other  what  might  be  a  last 
farewell,  in  full  sight  of  old  Hazlewood 
and  the  deep  purple  sea,  a  white  wreath  of 
smoke  puffed  out  from  the  gunboat,  and 
presently  the  echoes  of  a  grujQP  report 
rolled  from  one  hillside  to  another.  It 
was  a  signal  of  recall.  Something  had 
happened  that  required  the  commander's 
presence  on  board.  There  was  a  hasty 
farewell,  a  sigh,  a  kbs,  and  Bonald  was 
gone. 

Kate  left  her  companions  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  and  descended  quickly  to  her 
foster-mother's  cottage.  Here  everything 
was  swept  and  garnished,  a  bright  fire 
burnt  upon  the  hearth,  and  the  bHnd  girl 
was  busily  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
some  savoury -smelling  stew,  of  which 
Mother  Elspeth  insisted  that  Kate  should 
partake  before  she  entered  upon  the  pur- 
pose of  her  visit. 

''You'll  want  all  your  strength,  my 
bairn,  before  the  day  is  out,  and  it's  ill  to 
commence  a  great  work  fasting." 

Mother  Elspeth  had  meantime  arranged 
the  sitting-room  with  some  eye  to  effect. 
A  trophy  of  weapons,  all  bright  and 
burnished,  appeared  at  one  end— of  old- 
fashioned,  smooth-bore,  Bnssfan  muskets 
with   bright    barrels   and  powder-flasks 


depending,  and  bullet-pouches,  such  as  the 
grey-coated  soldiers  bore  in  the  primitive 
times,  as  far  as  weapons  of  precision  were 
concerned,  of  the  Crimean  War.  There 
were  cavalry  sabres,  too,  and  polished 
helmets,  and  beneath  was  a  spirited  crayon 
portrait  of  an  infantry  officer  of  the  same 
remote  period,  with  shako  and  gold-lace 
epaulettes,  swallow-tailed  coat,  and  crimaon 
sasL  On  the  opposite  wall  was  a  curiona 
chart  of  the  heavens,  which  seemad  of 
Eastern  origin,  with  cabalistic  signs  sprawl- 
ing over  it,  and  quaint  figures  of  men  and 
animals  aligned  upon  the  various  const^ 
lations.  Mother  Elspeth's  astrological 
lore  was  hardly  of  a  scientific  character. 
With  judicial  astrology  she  had  probably 
little  acquaintance;  hers  was  the  traditiomd 
lore  of  shepherds  and  of  gipsies,  handed 
down  perhaps  by  word  of  mouth,  from  the 
days  of  the  witches  and  warlocks  of  old 
timea 

But  the  principal  object  in  the  room  was 
an  iron  casket,  curiously  wrought  and 
chased,  which  was  placed  upon  an  em- 
broidered cushion,  and  to  which  Dame 
Elspeth  brought  her  f oater - diild.  ''My 
dear  bairn,"  she  said,  *'thy  father,  on 
his  death -bed,  gave  this  casket  into  my 
keeping,  to  be  handed  to  thee  on  thia  the 
day  of  thj  births  It  is  twenty-one  years 
ago  to-day  since  I  took  thee  from  the  side 
of  thy  dead  mother.  There  seemed  to  be 
a  curse  upon  the  house  of  Hazlewood,  and 
none  of  tby  brothers  and  siatera  were 
spared  to  brighten  the  (dd  house.  And 
coming  to  love  thee,  Kate,  as  my  own 
child,  I  speered  often  and  often  into  the 
stars  to  know  what  was  amiss,  that  it 
might  be  turned  from  thy  pretty  head. 
Bat  there  was  always  something  that 
baffled  me,  as  if  some  spell  were  at  work 
that  was  too  strong  for  me  to  cope  with. 
And  even  now  I  cannot  fathom  it,  though 
I  have  travelled  far  and  wide  to  leana  tibe 
secret.  But  there  may  be  something  in 
yonder  case  that  may  tell  thee  more  than 
I  know,  and  so  I  leave  thee  to  it^  for  that 
was  the  promise  I  made." 

Kate,  a  little  flattered  with  corioeity  and 
not  without  trepidation,  took  the  key  of 
the  casket  from  Mother  Elspeth  and  opened 
it  carefully.  Within  was  a  lamp  as  it 
seemed  of  pure  gold,  with  suspension 
chains  also  of  gold.  The  body  of  the  lamp 
was  curiously  enamelled,  and  all  round 
were  empty  sockets  tiiat  had  once,  it 
was  evident,  been  filled  with  precious 
stonea  Beneath  was  an  inscription  in 
Greek  and  Hebrew  characters — exquisitely 
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chased  and  carionBly  ornamented.  Below 
tbe  lamp  wae  a  letter  addressed  in  characters 
which  Kate  recognised  for  her  father's,  to 
**  my  daughter  Kate." 

'^My  dear  child,"  began  the  letter, 
"although  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  limit 
of  the  idlotted  span  ol  life,  yet  I  feel  my 
end  approaching,  and  can  no  longer  delay 
to  maiie  a  confession  of  sin  and  sacrilege 
which  have  long  burdened  my  conscience, 
and  made  my  days  unhappy.  My  narra- 
tiye  goes  back  to  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  War.  I  landed  with  the 
rest  at  Old  Fort  in  the  Crimea.  I  led  my 
company  into  action  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  that  victory,  I  found  my- 
self with  an  outlying  picket  on  the  extreme 
left  flank  of  the  allied  armies.  Our  march 
had  been  wild  and  hazardous ;  for  we  had 
abandoned  our  base,  to  seek  a  fresh  one  on 
the  farther  dde  of  the  great  fortified  arsenal 
of  Sebastopol.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
day  we  had  come  in  contact  with  a  Russian 
force,  which  proved  afterwards  to  be  one  of 
the  retreating  columns  of  the  army  we  had 
defeated,  shortly  before.  At  the  time, 
however,  we  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  meaning  of  our  rencontre,  and  I,  with  a 
portion  of  my  company,  were  hurried  for- 
ward with  instructions  to  push  on  and 
feel  for  the  enemy,  and  not  to  rest  till  we 
had  found  him. 

**  As  daylight  faded  away  we  found  our- 
selves marching  up  a  delightful  little 
valley,  watered  by  a  stream  that  descended 
from  wooded  heights  which  formed  cool 
and  delightful  vistas,  while  in  the  distance 
roee  the  peaks  of  distant  mountains 
glowing  in  the  pearly  hues  of  sunset  But 
for  aught  we  knew,  these  pleasant  woodland 
slopes  might  be  bristling  with  armed  men. 
Halting  my  little  force  on  the  margin  of 
tbe  stream,  I  lefb  them  to  prepare  their 
evening  meal  while  I  advanced  alone  for  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  reconnoitre  the 
yaUey  beyond.  A  little  way  in  front 
opened  out  the  ravine  of  a  tributary  stream, 
and  here  were  Hmestone  rocks  all  over- 
grown with  creepers,  and  a  broad,  well- 
used  bridle-path  which  I  began  cautiously 
to  explore.  The  path  brought  me  presently 
to  a  chapel  crowned  by  a  little  dome,  with 
its  green  roof  and  gilded  cross.  The 
bailding  was  of  white  marble,  with  polished 
and  variegated  columns  of  the  same  material 
I  entered ;  the  place  was  empty,  but  bore 
traces  of  recent  hasty  evacuation.  Pictures 
had  been  removed,  hangings  had  been 
hastily  snatched    away,    and    everything 


moveable  that  was  of  value,  had  been 
carried  off.  The  gilt  and  fretted  doors  of 
the  sanctuary  were  ajar.  I  peered  within: 
the  ornaments  of  the  altar,  and  its  sihrer- 
gilt  plate  were  wanting;  but  overhead 
hung  a  beautiful  lamp,  which  was  still 
burning,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  the  hurry  of  departure. 

*^  I  do  not  know  what  possessed  me  at 
that  moment.  Perhaps  I  regarded  the 
lamp  as  fair  spoil  of  war.  A  few  days  of 
rough  campaigning,  with  the  heat  and 
stress  of  battle  and  the  familiar  spectacle 
of  death  and  destruction,  tend  to  blunt 
the  moral  sense.  The  French  Zouaves, 
too,  were  following  in  our  track,  and  I  felt 
sure  that  they  would  not  scruple  to  appro- 
priate anything  that  was  left  behind.  I 
seized  the  lamp,  extinguished  it,  and  placed 
it  carefully  in  my  haversack.  At  that 
moment  I  felt  a  horrible  sense  of  oppres- 
sion, and  a  strange  dizziness  and  murmur- 
ing in  the  ears.  I  staggered  towards  the 
open  air,  and  then  in  the  almost  darkness 
of  the  building,  I  was  suddenly  seized  by 
the  throat  by  a  powerful  hand. 

'<  I  struck  desperately  out  and  the  hilt  of 
my  sword  descended  heavily  on  the  head 
of  my  assailant,  and  he  rolled  helplessly 
on  the  ground.  At  that  moment  I  heard 
shots  fired  outside,  and  believing  that  my 
post  was  attacked,  I  darted  out  and  ran  in 
the  direction  of  the  firing.  After  all  it 
was  a  false  alarm — an  advanced  sentry  had 
fired  upon  an  advancing  horseman,  luckily 
without  touching  him,  for  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  our  staff-officers  who  had  come  with 
orders  to  withdraw  to  the  main  body.  Lord 
Raglan  had  taken  possession  of  the  little 
land-locked  harbour  of  Balaclava,  and  was 
in  full  communication  with  the  fleet  and 
transports. 

"  For  a  long  time  I  thought  no  more  of 
the  sacred  lamp  that  I  had  purloined. 
With  the  new  and  irksome  duties  attending 
the  conduct  of  the  siege,  with  the  weary 
work  of  the  trenches,  varied  only  by  an 
occasional  brush  with  the  enemy,  any 
time  I  might  have  for  reflection,  was 
sufficiently  occupied  with  the  thought  of 
home  embarrassment?.  I  was  poor — I  had 
been  extravagant.  If  our  army  swore 
horribly  in  Flanders,  it  not  only  swore  but 
gambled  horribly  during  the  Eastern 
campaign.  I  lost  more  money  than  I  could 
pay,  and  I  applied  to  my  cousin  Fred  to 
help  me.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the 
Embassy  at  Constantinople  —  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt,  but  always  ready  to  dip 
himself  a  little  deeper.  We  had  bills  rolling 
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up  in  commoD,  and  by  Greek  or  Jew,  he 
could  alwftyB  manaee  to  set  another  one 
goinff.  Fred  was  uways  great  in  carios, 
and  ne  was  continually  writing  to  me  to 
send  him  objects  of  interest  from  the 
battle-field.  I  sent  him  a  batch  of  things 
by  one  of  ours  who  was  invalided,  and 
among  them  I  placed  the  sacred  lamp. 

"  Fred's  next  letter  to  me  was  of  a  most 
jubilant  nature.  He  had  raised  plenty  of 
money  on  our  joint  account,  and  he  sent 
me  Treasury  bills  for  as  much  as  I  wanted. 
This  increased  facility  in  raising  money  I 
attributed  to  the  chance  I  had  of  inheriting 
the  Hazlewood  estate  from  the  death  of 
my  two  cousins— of  which  you  have  often 
heard — at  the  battle  of  the  Alma.  All 
the  same  the  estate  was  not  entailed,  and 
my  crotchety  uncle  might  leave  it  to  whom 
he  pleased. 

*^  Well,  if  we  got  plenty  of  hard  work 
and  abundant  chances  of  wounds  and 
death,  promotion  was  also  rapid.  I  landed 
at  Old  Fort  a  penniless  subaltern,  I  was 
Major  when  Inkermann  was  fought,  and 
brought  the  regiment  out  of  actioa  Then 
I  was  Colonel  and  C.B.  My  feelings  in 
the  meantime  had  altered  a  good  deid.  I 
had  given  up  dicing  and  drinking,  and  had 
begun  to  admonish  my  own  subs  on  the 
enormity  of  such  courses.  Soon  after,  in 
an  unsuccessful  assault  on  a  Russian 
redoubt,  I  was  desperately  wounded  and 
left  for  dead  in  the  Russian  lines.  But 
happening  to  groan  as  their  burjing  parties 
were  at  work,  I  was  picked  up  and  sent  to 
a  military  hospital 

"  When  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  things 
about  me,  I  found  myself  the  object  of 
much  kind  attention  from  some  Rassfan 
ladies,  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Count 
Sarda,  who  had  a  villa  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Simpheropol,  to  which  place 
I  had  been  removed.  Especially  kind 
was  the  youngest  daughter,  Catherine. 
As  I  recovered  a  little  she  would  come  and 
read  to  me,  and  talk  to  me  about  home  in 
the  most  engaging  manner.  After  a  time 
the  Count  had  me  removed  to  his  own 
ch&teau.  He  knew  England  well,  and  had 
even  visited  my  uncle  at  Hazlewood,  and 
by  his  means  my  friends  were  informed  of 
my  safety. 

"Catherine  was  devout  without  being 
bigoted.  Resting  so  long  within  the  shadow 
of  death,  I,  too,  had  turned  my  thoughts 
towards  heaven.  With  faltering  voice,  she 
had  often  read  to  me  the  offices  of  our 
Church.  As  I  recovered,  it  was  often  my 
privilege  to  accompany  her  to  the  services 


of  her  own,  the  Greek  Church.  A  sacred 
sympathy  united  us ;  her  influence  aroused 
in  me  all  that  was  best  and  highest  in  my 
nature. 

"  By  the  time  I  was  fit  for  service,  the 
war  was  practically  at  an  end.  News  had 
come  of  my  poor  uncle's  death,  and  that 
he  had  bequeathed  Hszlewood  to  me,  who 
was,  indeed,  his  natural  successor.  Then  I 
besought  the  Count  for  his  daughter's 
band.  I  was  accepted ;  we  were  married ; 
and  we  went  to  spend  our  honeymoon  at 
the  Count's  more  southern  villa  at  Aloupka, 
a  charming  spotg  sweet,  retired,  blissf at 

"Shortly  after  our  marriage,  on  one  happy 
Sunday  morning,  my  wife  proposed  that 
we  should  attend  a  neighbouring  church 
within  an  easy  distance  of  the  villa.  It 
was  the  Church  of  Saint  Catherine,  for 
which  she  felt  a  filial  kind  of  affection. 
On  the  way — what  a  delightful  way  1 — she 
told  me  the  story  of  the  church  How  an 
Empress  Catherine  passing  this  way,  her 
carriage  rolled  over  into  the  stream,  and 
she  was  only  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
special  interposition  of  her  patron  saint.  For 
there  was  the  church  close  at  hand,  and 
thus  dedicated,  and  upon  this  little  church 
the  Empress  lavished  the  choicest  gifts. 
Chief  of  all  was  a  magnificent  lamp  that 
had  been  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Sultan,  and  that  he  had  presented  as  a 
peace  offering  to  the  conquering  Empress. 
The  lamp,  according  to  the  tradition,  had 
once  hung  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ere  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidel  Enamelled 
with  the  choicest  work  of  early  Byzantine 
art,  it  was  encrusted  with  jewels  of  price^ 
and  one  vacant  socket  had  been  filled  by 
the  Empress  with  a  ruby  of  immense  value. 
Round  the  bowl  of  the  lamp  was  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  and  Hebrew  characters, 
invoking  a  curse  of  the  most  terrible 
character  on  any  who  removed  this  lamp 
from  the  sanctuary.  So  potent  was  deemed 
this  malediction,  that  when  the  alarm  was 
given  that  the  allied  armies  had  landed  in 
the  Crimea,  and  that  the  forces  of  the 
great  Czar  had  been  routed,  while  the 
other  treasures  of  the  church  were  removed 
and  hidden,  nobody  ventured  to  cany 
away  the  lamp ;  but  one  of  the  priests  of 
the  neighbouring  convent  volunteered  to 
remain  and  defend  the  sacred  vessel  even 
with  his  life. 

*' '  But,'  continued  my  wife  in  a  tone  of 
scorn  and  indignation,  'there  was  found 
among  the  invaders  some  one  base  enough 
to  violate  the  house  of  God,  avaricious 
enough  to  steal  the  lamp  from  the  altar. 
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cruel  enough  to  murder  its  guardian  on  the 
very  steps  of  the  inmost  sanctuary;  but 
God's  vengeanoe  will  follow  him.' 

*'  My  daughter,  I  recognised  everything 
at  a  glance :  the  church  among  the  woods, 
the  bridle-path  that  led  into  the  valley 
where  we  had  bivouacked.  I  was  the  man 
whom  my  wife  had  justly  denounced  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy. 

^'  You  will  say  that  I  ought  to  have  con- 
fessedi  to  have  owned  my  evil  deed,  and 
sought  to  make  atonement.  I  think  so 
now;  but  then  it  was  impossible.  My 
wife  would  have  shrunk  from  me  as  if  I 
had  been  a  leper ;  my  name,  my  reputa- 
tion would  ha?e  sunk  lower  than  those  of 
the  meanest  thief.  Was  I  called  upon  to 
be  my  own  accuser — with  my  own  hand 
to  shatter  every  hope  in  life?  I  had  not 
the  courage  to  do  it.  The  only  practicable 
course  was  to  maintain  inviolable  silence  as 
to  the  whole  affair.  And  this  I  have  done. 
Till  you  read  this  confession,  not  a  soul 
shares  with  me  the  shameful  secret.  Fred 
might  have  suspected  it,  but  he  is  dead, 
and  by  my  marriage  with  the  second  Lady 
Hazlewood  I  have  come  into  possession  of 
all  his  papers,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it 
But  he  has  a  son,  Hector ;  beware  of  him. 

*'  But  as  far  as  was  in  my  power  I  tried 
to  make  amends.  I  could  not  restore  the 
life  I  had  destroyed.  All  through  my  own 
existence  I  have  felt  that  I  bore  the  mark 
of  Cain  upon  me.  Bat  the  lamp,  I  might 
perhaps  recover  that  and  secretly  restore 
it. 

<'By  this  time  my  cousin  Fred  had 
made  Constantinople  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
Bat  I  traced  him  to  Odessa,  where  he  was 
trading  among  his  Greek  connections ;  and 
I  questioned  him  as  to  the  lamp.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  sold  the  precious 
stones  out  of  it  for  a  large  amount.  Some 
of  the  money  had  gone  in  taking  up  bills 
that  bore  my  signature  as  well  as  his  own — 
other  part  had  helped  to  establish  him  in 
business.  No  part  of  it  was  avaUable  just 
then.  The  body  of  the  lamp — which  was 
valuable  as  a  rare  antiquity  above  its 
intrinsic  worth — ^he  had  pledged  with  a 
Jew  in  Constantinople,  from  whom  I 
eventually  recovered  it. 

"  It  was  always  in  my  mind  to  restore 
the  lamp  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  same 
state  as  when  I  stole  it ;  but  many  things 
interposed  to  turn  me  from  my  design. 
When  your  mother  died  —  my  poor 
Catherine — I  thought  that  I  had  suffered 
all  that  could  be  suffered  from  the  vials  of 
wrath  poured  upon  my  head.    But  when 


I  saw  you,  dear  Kate,  growing  up  a 
beautiful  image  of  your  beautiful  mother, 
I  began  to  tremble  lest  you,  too,  should 
expiate  your  father's  sin  in  untimely  death. 
You  have  been  preserved  so  far,  and 
mainly  through  the  love  and  care  that  my 
faithful  friend  Elspeth  bestowed  upon 
your  early  years. 

**  And  now  I  lay  this  task  upon  you— to 
restore  the  lamp  to  its  former  splendour, 
and  to  deposit  it  secretly  in  the  place 
whence  I  took  it.  The  means  are  provided 
in  the  bequest  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
which  you  will  receive  on  your  twenty-first 
birthday.  Till  this  is  accomplished  I  feel 
that  I  shall  never  enter  into  my  final  rest 

"Not  long  ago  your  mother  appeared 
to  me  in  a  vision,  her  face  troubled,  as  it 
were,  by  mingled  love  and  sorrow.  *  The 
task  is  not  for  you,'  she  said,  mournfully ; 
'  the  sacrilege  must  be  atoned  for  by  pure 
maiden  hands.'  She  vanished;  but  her 
words  remained  engraved  upon  my  mind, 
and  I  knew  that  my  time  would  be  short, 
and  that  I  must  leave  the  rest  to  you.  I 
have  no  strength  to  write  more. — Your 
loving  Father." 

Attached  to  the  letter  was  a  memo- 
randum of  practical  instructions  for  her 
guidance,  which  Kate  put  by  for  future 
perusal  Then,  having  noted  down  the 
various  names  and  places  mentioned  in 
her  father's  narrative,  she  carefully  burnt 
the  letter.  Whatever  might  happen,  her 
father's  secret  should  be  faithfully  kept. 
But  could  she  accept  the  task  that  was  set 
before  her  t 

''  Yes,  I  accept  it,"  said  Kate,  aloud,  after 
a  few  moments'  painful  thought.  "I 
undertake  my  father's  debt,  and  will  pay 
it  1 " 

And  she  felt  with  joyous  emotion  that 
now,  for  the  first  time  since  she  had  come 
under  the  Baron's  influence,  she  had 
attained  a  thorough  freedom  of  volition. 
She  no  longer  dreaded  him,  or  felt  her 
spirit  overborne  by  his,  while  her  eyes, 
unveiled,  beheld  the  man  in  his  real 
character — cruel,  avaricious — an  embodi- 
ment of  lawless  and  destructive  force. 

It  was  well  that  her  mind  was  thus 
braced  and  strengthened,  and,  indeed,  she 
had  need  of  all  her  powers.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  heard  a  slight  jarring  sound  from 
the  casement,  and  there,  framed  in  the 
window,  and  dark  against  the  outer  glow, 
was  the  bold,  handsome  head  and  massive 
shoulders  of  the  Baron,  who,  leaning  upon 
the  window-sill,  was  looking  at  Kate  with 
a  laughing,  mocking  glance. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


UNDER   THE  CLIFFS  AT  WHITBY. 

A  DESPATCH  from  the  Admiralty^  which 
had  been  brought  to  the  Widgeon  by  the 
coastguard,  had  caufied  the  aeccmd  in  com- 
mand to  make  signals  for  the  recall  of  his 
chief.  Complaints  had  been  made  of  ¥ril- 
ful  damage  done  some  nights  ago  to  the 
nets  and  tackle  of  English  boats  by  certain 
French  fishermen.  The  matter  was  to 
come  before  a  French  court  at  Boulogne  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  WMgeon 
was  to  colket  those  English  fishermen  who 
could  give  evidence  of  the  facts,  scwie  of 
whom  were  with  the  fishing  fleet,  while 
others  were  to  be  found  at  various  parts 
aloDg  the  coast ;  she  was  then  to  run  across 
the  Channel  to  Boulogne,  and  remain  in  that 
port  till  the  fishing  case  had  been  heard. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey 
orders;  and  soon  after  her  commander  had 
gone  on  board,  the  Widgeon's  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  she  steamed  off  to  the  north- 
ward, in  which  direction  the  greater  part 
of  the  fishing  fleet  was  now  at  work.  The 
Widgeon's  gunner,  however,  was  left 
ashore;  his  commander  had  given  him 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days. 

The  business  of  picking  up  the  fishermen 
proved  less  troublesome  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  men,  by  some 
mysterious  understanding  among  each 
other,  seemed  to  know  that  they  were 
wanted,  and  came  aboard  without  being 
sent  for.  But  several  men  were  on  board 
a  boat  that  had  run  into  Whitby  to  refit, 
and  the  Widgeon  came  to  an  anchor  out- 
side the  harbour,  and  Lieutenant  Carr 
went  ashore. 

On  a  brigikt  sunshiny  morning  Whitby 
seemed  to>  be  all  white  and  sparkUng,  with 
its  handsome  pier  and  jetties,  its  tall  ligfai- 
hooaee,  and  its  terraces  climbing  up  the 
clif^  and  massed  upon  its  summit.  In 
contrast  was  the  old  town^  ragged  and 
brown,  and  the  dark  mass  of  the  lofty 
height  crowned  by  the  gloomy-looking  old 
church,  behind  which  stood  "  High 
Whitby's  clustered  pile,"  or  such  ragged 
remnants  of  its  ruins  as  time  and  tranpests 
had  spared.  Then  there  were  the  cheerful 
lines  of  shops^  where  Whitby  jet  was  not 
to  be  passed  over  without  notice ;  and  in 
other  matters  as  gay  and  showy  as  could 
be  found  in  any  seaside  resort  And  you 
looked  over  from  the  shops  to  the  black 
fishing-cobks  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the 
tideway,  and  to  the  coasting  steamer  dis- 


charging its  cargo,  and  to  one  or  two 
ancient-looking  brigs,  where  something  in 
the  way  of  hauling  or  pulUng  was  going 
Military  music  sounded   from  the 
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he%hts>  and  mingled  with  the  ''heare  ho !" 
of  the  sailors,  just  as  a  fragrant  whiff  of 
tar  mingled  every  now  and  then  with  the 
esaences  and  bouquets  from  t^e  perfdmei^s 
shop. 

Ronald  was  bosy  enough  at  Whitby, 
and  had  little  time  to  think  over  his  troubles. 
The  fishing  case  had  ezdted  great  interest 
in  the  town,  afid  the  commander  of  the 
gunboat  was  in  great  request  among 
the  notables  of  the  place.  Magistrates 
buttonholed  him ;  the  M.P.  of  the  distiiet 
had  a  word  for  his  ear,  and  local  reporters 
watched  him  up  and  down,  and  darted 
upon  him,  hoping  to  extract  matorials 
for  paragraphs  from  his  unguarded  atter- 
ances.  Then  there  were  papers  to  be 
prepared,  declarations  to  be  made  to  this 
and  that^  and  all  kinds  of  official  wonies 
to  be  perpetrated. 

As  the  day  went'on,  the  weather  changed 
very  much  for  the  worse.  The  gentle 
westeriy  breeze  was  replaced  by  a  search- 
ing wind  from  the  ncnrtb,  which  rose  at 
times  to  a  gale,  and  brought  with  it  seeth- 
ing clouds  and  whirling  storm,  snch  as 
cast  a  gloom  over  everything.  The  sea 
rose  too,  and  between  wind  and  tide  there 
was  such  a  surf  and  fluster  outside,  that 
open  boats  were  likely  to  fare  badly  in  it 
The  gunboat  had  been  pitching  heaWly  at 
her  anchors,  and  to  ease  the  strain  upon 
them  she  was  now  steaming  slowly  ahead. 
Another  craft  further  out^  which  was,  in 
fact.  Baron  Hector's  yacht,  the  Cossack, 
was  also  having  a  lively  time  of  it;  some- 
times] half  lost  to  sight  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  and  again  rolling  about  in  the 
green  waters^  till  she  showed  the  lowest 
streak  of  her  copper  sheatMng. 

Ronald  had  been  so  taken  up  with  Us 
duties  ashore,  that  he  had  searcely  had 
time  to  speculate  as  to  what  had  happened 
at  Hazlewood.  It  came  with  something 
like  a  shock  upon  him  to  see  his  uncle,  the 
Admiral,  drive  in  to  the  towi^  and  deposit 
Mr.  Smith  at  his  bank ;  the  black  bag 
a  matter  of  no  consideration  now,  and  Mr. 
Smith  evidently  much  easier  in  his  mind. 

"Well,  it's  aU  over,  Ronald,"  cried  the 
Admiral,  huUng  his  nephew  bom  afar. 
''  Baron  and  Baroness  fairly  spliced.'' 

Bonald  experienced  the  feeling  of  reh^' 
of  a  resolute  man,  quitted  of  the  y^xn 
turmoil  of  hope  and  feinr,  and  steadfast  to 
endure  the  worst  that  can  befall  him. 
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But  the  Admiral  beckoned  ta  his  nephew 
to  follow  him  into  a  sittiDg-room  of  the 
hotel  *'  Bonald,  my  boy,  it  was  lucky  for 
yon  that  we  Iwoke  with  the  Hazlewoods. 
What  do  you  think  the  little  baggage  has 
done  now  ?  Ean  away  1  The  bride  of  an 
hour,  and  ran  away  from  her  hnsbandl 
And  what's  more/'  cried  the  Admiral,  with 
an  appreciative  chuckle,  '<  Pm  dashed  if  I 
don't  think  she  has  carried  off  with  her  the 
twenty  thousand  pounda" 

Even  as  the  Admiral  was  speaking,  a 

little  crowd  was  gathered  about  a  hoarding 

opposite  the  hotel,  where  some  one  was 

posting  a  huge  bill  that  was  headed :  ''  One 

thousand  pounds  reward,"  and  announced 

that  a  daring  robbery  had  been  effected  at 

Hazlewood  House  that  afternoon.  A  casket 

had  been  stolen,  containing  golden  ornaments 

and  twenty  notes  of  a  thousand  pounds 

each,  the  numbers  of  which  were  given 

below.      A  description  followed    of   the 

supposed  thieves — an  elderly  woman  who 

had  made  her  way  into  the  grounds  on  the 

previous  evening  under  the  guise  of  a  gipsy 

fortune-teller — with    a   tolerably   faithful 

description  of  the  personal  appearance  of 

Mother  Elspetb,  and  a  young  man  in  the 

garb  of  a  sailor,  supposed  to  have  deserted 

from  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships.     Not  a 

word  was  said  as  to  any  other  person  who 

I    might  be  implicated  in  the  disappearance 

of  the  casket. 

"A  clever  move,  by  jingo,"  cried  the 
Admiral,  when  he  had  mastered  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill.  "  The  police  will  capture 
the  whole  party.  Kate  will  be  handed 
over  to  the  Baron,  and  he  will  carry  her 
off  with  the  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
the  affair  will  be  hushed  up  1 " 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  boat's  crew 
from    the  Widgeon    lounged   up   to   the 
knot  of  people  who  were  reading  the  bill, 
and  began  to  pick  out  Its  contents  for  him- 
self    The  boat's  crew  that  had  been  wait- 
ing for  its  commander  all  the  day,  had  not 
been   without    hospitable    entertainment 
from   tiie  townsfolk  of  Whitby.     It  was 
made  up  of  steady  fellows,  but  the  steadiest 
are  not  always  proof  against  a  constant 
snecession  of  friendly  pl^gings.     All  that 
the  seaman  could  ga&er  of  tl^  contents  of 
the  bill  was  that  in  some  way  a  comrade, 
who  wore  the  Queen's  uniform,  was  accused 
of  a  disgraceful  theft.    With  an  impulse 
of  righteous  indignation,  the  man  seized  a 
corner  of  the  bill,  ripped  it  from  the  wall, 
and  trampled  it  under  his  feet    The  crowd 
laughed  and  applauded,  and  there  probably 
the  incident  would  have  ended.    But  just 


then  a  four-horse  coach  drove  up  from 
Hazlewood,  the  Baron  driving,  his  face  as 
black  as  a  thunder  cloud,  ai^  the  coach 
loaded  with  the  foreign  seamen  of  the 
Cossack.  The  Baron  i^wang  from  the 
coach  box,  beckoned  to  the  bill-poster,  who 
stood  close  by,  open-mouthed,  with  his 
paste-box  and  sheaf  of  bills,  and  bade  him 
replace  the  bill  that  had  just  been  torn  down. 
As  soon  as  the  wet  sbiet  was  once  more 
displayed,  the  seaman  tore  it  down  again. 

By  this  time  more  of  the  crew  of  the 
Widgeon  had  come  up,  and  the  seamen 
of  the  yacht  had  swarmed  about  the  scene 
of  contest.  A  blow  was  struck,  knives  and 
cutlasses  gleamed  in  the  air.  There  was  a 
stampede  of  foot  passengers  and  idlers. 
The  alarm  spread,  shopkeepers  rattled  up 
their  shutters,  vehicles  drew  up  at  a  safe 
distance,  doors  were  barred  and  upper 
windows  thrown  open,  with  the  heads  and 
shoulders  of  curious  gazers  protruding 
everywhera 

Bonald  had  now  at  a  couple  of  bounds 
reached  the  scene,  and  thrusting  back  the 
combatants  on  either  side,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  called  to  his  men  to  stand 
together  and  face  the  excited  group  of 
foreign  yachtsmen.  For  a  civilised  crew 
they  were  certainly  a  wild  and  fierce-looking 
company.  There  were  Greeks  among 
them,  Italians,  and  Maltese,  and  others 
whose  nationality  it  would  be  difficult  to 
guess  at.  But  there  was  some  amount  of 
discipline  among  them ;  and  when  the 
Baron — who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  with 
folded  arms  and  viewed  the  fight  with 
amused  indifference  —  interfered  with  a 
gesture  of  authority,  they  drew  back, 
panting  and  quivering  with  excitement. 

"  Get  your  men  on  board,"  cried  Baron 
Hazlewood  to  the  Captain  of  his  yacht. 
''Hire  a  steam-tug,  if  you  like;  but  get 
them  on  board." 

The  men  filed  off  towards  the  harbour, 
some  of  them  limping  a  little,  and  others 
tying  up  broken  heads  and  mutterii^ 
maledictions  and  curses.  -"     r-*,am.  > 

"  And  now,  commander,"  said  the  Baron, 
addressing  Bonald,  "  a  w(Mrd  with  you,  if 
you  please." 

The  two  walked  up  and  down  together, 
apparently  in  amicable  converse,  in  fro&t 
of  the  hoteL  As  the  sounds  of  combat 
had  abated  and  ceased,  the  town  resumed 
its  former  tranquillity,  shutters  were  taken 
down,  windows  deserted,  vehicles  moved 
on,  and  a  strong  body  of  police  massed  at 
one  end  of  the  quay  ensured  the  continuance 
of  peace. 
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"If  yoa,  my  yoang  frieod,  are  Lieutenant 
Garr/'  said  the  Baron  in  an  undertone, 
''you  will  underBtand  that  our  quarrel  can- 
not be  decided  in  a  street  row.  I  believe 
that  you  are  concerned  in  the  abduction  of 
my  wife,  and  I  give  you  fair  warning,  that 
if  yon  meddle  farther  in  the  matter,  I  will 
kill  you  1 " 

*' Baron/'  replied  Ronald,  with  equal 
politeness,  ''I  regret  that  the  uniform  I 
wear  prevents  me  from  caning  you  on  the 
spot.  I  only  hope  that  we  may  meet 
under  more  favourable  circumstances  ere 
long." 

''A  bient6k,  then,''  said  the  Baron, 
raising  his  hat.  "  You  shall  hear  from  me 
shortly." 

**The  sooner  the  better,"  said  Ronald, 
saluting  politely. 

"  Ronald,"  cried  the  Admiral,  who  had 
witnessed  the  apparently  amicable  inter- 
view from  the  window  of  the  hotel. 
"  Ronald  ! "  he  repeated,  severely,  taking 
his  nephew  by  the  arm ;  *'  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  it  of  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  uncle  ? " 

«  Why,  that  you'd  have  let  that  fellow 
crow  over  you  like  that." 

*'What  would  you  have  done,  then. 
Admiral  1 " 

"  I  should  have  applied  at  once  for 
leave,  and  gone  out  with  the  fellow." 

'*  And  if  leave  had  been  refused  9 " 

"  I'd  have  resigned  my  commission." 

"  And  if  your  resignation  had  not  been 
accepted ) " 

"  Why,  dash  it ;  I'd  have  deserted,  sir. 
I'd  have  deserted,  fought  the  man,  and 
took  my  trial." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  do,"  said 
Ronald,  calmly. 

"What!  leave  the  service — ruin  your 
prospects  1  Think  well  of  it,  sir  1  You 
shan't  have  a  penny  from  me  if  yon  do ! " 
The  Admiral  took  a  short  turn  and  darted 
up  the  steps  of  the  hotel.  "  Dash  it,"  he 
muttered,  as  he  went  "  If  he  smashes  that 
dashed  Baron,  I'll  leave  him  Carrholme  and 
every  sixpence  I'm  worth." 

There  was  something  of  a  crowd  at  the 
pierhead  to  witness  the  departure  of  the 
foreign  seamen.  There  were  two  boat- 
loads of  them,  and  the  boats  were  in  tow 
of  a  powerful  tug  to  carry  them  through 
the  current,  that  went  like  a  mill-stream 
through  the  harbour  mouth,  and  the  wild 
surf  that  dashed  over  the  bar.  The  man- 
o'-war's  boat  soon  followed,  but  that  trusted 
only  to  the  strong  arms  of  its  rowers,  and  ) 
to    the    skill  of  him   who  handled  the  I 


tiller.  Several  fishermen  of  the  town  were 
in  the  boat  with  their  kits,  and  their  wives 
and  families  were  in  full  force,  supported 
by  friendly  hands,  upon  the  coping  of  the 
pier,  and  waving  and  screaming  enthusi- 
astic adieux.  Then  night  fell  over  the 
scene,  and  the  boats  were  lost  to  view. 

Both  wind  and  sea  moderated  as  the 
tide  ran  out,  and  the  wind  being  fair  for 
coasting  southwards,  the  commander  of 
the  Widgeon  got  his  boat  under  sail,  and 
the  engine  fires  were  banked  up  with  a 
view  of  saving  coal  and  earning  the  approyal 
of  official  heads.  The  Widgeon  was  not 
a  flyer  under  sail,  but  with  a  fair  wind  she 
ran  in  a  leisurely  way  along  the  coast, 
past  ghostly  grey  clififis  and  bold  headlands, 
where  the  surf  made  a  pearly  fringe  along 
the  shore.  For  a  few  miles  on  each  side  of 
Whitby,  a  broad  band  of  sandy  beach 
stretches  beneath  the  tall,  beetling  cliffs, 
but  the  sands  gradually  tidl  off,  and  then 
the  waves  wash  the  very  bases  of  the 
cliffs,  and  in  stormy  weather  tumble,  roar, 
and  sport  among  cliffs  and  caverns  in  a 
wild,  tumultuous  way. 

All  along  the  coast  Ronald  had  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  upon  the  shore.  In  some 
way  or  other  he  felt  sure  that  Elspeth 
Brook,  or  her  son,  Philip,  would  try  and 
communicate  with  him,  and  knowing  as 
they  did  every  cliff  and  cranny  along  the 
coast,  they  would  have  had  little  difficulty 
in  finding  a  hiding-place  within  view  of 
the  sea. 

Bat  he  looked  for  a  light  on  the  heights, 
and  behold  the  one  he  sought  flashed  out 
from  the  very  margin  of  the  sea.  A  white 
strip  of  sand  lay  in  the  hollow  between 
two  beetling  cliffs,  and  from  some  hidden 
cleft  on  the  level  of  the  sands  a  light  shone 
out  in  intermittent  flashes.  Ronald  was 
skilled  in  all  the  lore  of  signalling,  and  he 
saw  at  once  that  the  longer  and  shorter 
flashes  represented  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy.  He  read 
it  as  easily  as  a  book,  when  once  his  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it.  The  Widgeon's 
number  was  repeated  again  and  again,  till 
Ronald  seized  a  hand  lamp  and  waved  it 
in  the  air  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
signal,  when  the  flashes  spelled  out : 

"  Three  stranded  here ;  take  us  off." 

Ronald  brought  the  ship  to,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  was  being  rowed  rapidly  to 
the  shore.  As  the  boat's  keel  touched  the 
strand  he  sprang  out,  and  was  received  by 
Philip  Brook. 

''  Missie  is  here,"  he  said,  "  and  mother 
too.    We've  been  hunted  as  if  we  were 
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thieves,  and  we  might  have  been  drowned 
on  this  spit  of  sand ;  but  we  are  all  right 
now,  and  Missie  must  tell  you  the  story 
herself/' 

Kate  now  came  forward  from  the  rocky 
recess  where  the  party  had  taken  ref  age. 

"  Ronald,  you  will  take  care  of  me,  and 
help  me,  and  yon  will  not  give  me  up." 

*'  You  may  trust  me,  Kate,"  said  Ronald, 
"  bat  tell  me  " — in  a  whisper — "  has  that 
man  any  right  to  call  you  wife  t '' 

''  I  am  not  his  wife,"  said  Kate,  firmly, 
"  and  never  will  be." 

"  My  dears,"  said  Elspeth  Brook,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  in  the  background, 
"I  have  been  reading  the  stars  for  yon, 
and  they  tell  me  that  the  path  is  long  and 
difficult,  but  the  end  will  be  bright  if  you 
win  through  to  it" 

The  fugitives  were  taken  on  board,  and 
the  boat  proceeded  on  its  way.  '*!  have  no 
l^gg&go  except  this,"  said  Kate,  laughing, 
and  holding  up  the  casket  which  was  en- 
closed in  a  leather  case,  *'  and  yet  we  have 
far  to  travel.  Where  is  our  first  stopping 
place,  mother )    Vienna,  is  it  not  f " 

"I  can't  take  you  to  Vienna,"  said 
Ronald ;  '*  but  I  can  land  you  at  Boulogne, 
and  once  on  board  the  train  you  are  safe." 
He  had  asked  no  questions  except  that 
first  one;  but  he  wondered  what  it  all 
meant  and  how  it  would  end. 

CHAPTER  V. 
AN  UNCONSCIOUS  BRIDE. 

What  it  all  meant,  must  be  told  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  Kate  Hazlewood's 
own  words,  as  she  told  the  story  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Widgeon  to  Ronald's 
attentive  ears,  as  the  boat  glided  gently 
along  beneath  the  tall  cli£fs  of  the  Yorkshire 
coast 

When  the  Baron  surprised  Miss  Hazle- 
wood  at  her  foster-mother's  cottage^  his 
manner,  mocking  and  sarcastic  at  first, 
was  soon  marked  by  an  assumption  of 
stem  authority.  Kate  accompanied  him 
back  to  Hazlewood  meekly  enough,  but  on 
the  way  she  found  courage  to  inform  him 
of  her  final  decisioa  As  to  marrying  him 
on  that  day,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
Even  if  her  own  feelings  permitted  it,  she 
was  prevented  by  her  late  father's  wishes. 
Her  father  had  left  her  a  certain  trust  to 
accomplish,  and  for  the  next  six  months 
she  would  be  occupied  in  its  fulfilment. 
Then,  if  her  task  was  accomplished,  and 
he  wished  her  to  carry  out  her  promise, 
she  would  do  so. 


All  this  the  Baron  said  was  beside  the 
questioa  He  was  here  to  marry  her,  and 
marry  her  he  would.  His  affairs  required 
his  ijnmediate  presence  in  the  East,  and  he 
intended  to  marry  her  that  day,  and  to 
take  her  on  board  his  yacht  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over,  when  they  would  sail 
at  once  for  the  East,  These  arrangements 
admitted  of  no  question;  the  clergyman 
had  been  summoned  to  attend,  the  special 
license  had  been  obtained,  the  ceremony 
would  take  place  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
Hazlewood  drawing-room.  As  for  her 
father,  he  was  dead,  and  any  wishes  he 
might  have  had  were  dead  too,  except  so 
far  as  they  were  of  legal  force. 

To  this  Kate  replied  shortly  that  she 
had  decided,  and  that  nothing  would  alter 
her  decision. 

'*We  shall  see,"  said  the  Baron,  with 
equal  brevity. 

Breakfast  passed  over  in  a  state  of 
armed  truce.  After  breakfast  the  legal 
business  commenced.  Kate  signed  a 
release  to  her  trustees,  and  the  Admiral 
handed  over  to  her  the  notes  representing 
twenty  thousand  pounds  which  Mr.  Smith 
of  the  bank  produced  from  his  black  bag. 
The  Admiral  advised  her  to  return  the 
notes  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  leave  the  money 
in  the  bank  till  she  had  occasion  for  it. 
As  she  did  not  respond  to  the  suggestion, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  Mr. 
Smith  retired,  greatly  relieved  to  find  that 
the  bag  was  going  back  empty,  for  the 
appearance  of  those  cut-throat  •  looking 
sailors  in  the  Baron's  suite  made  him  feel 
extremely  nervous.  The  Admiral  remained 
to  luncheon  by  Lady  Hazlewood's  special 
request.  He  was  required  as  a  witness  of 
the  marriage. 

Kate  retired  to  her  own  room,  determined 
to  remain  there  till  the  hour  named  for 
the  wedding  had  passed.  Her  money  she 
placed  in  the  steel  casket,  where  it  would 
be  always  ready  for  its  purpose.  No  long 
time  elapsed  before  Lady  Hazlewood  came 
to  her  and  urged  her  tearfully  to  submit 
to  Hector's  wishe&  But  Kate  remained 
firm. 

'^  You  will  never  persuade  me,  and  you 
cannot  force  me  to  marry  him." 

Bianca  came  presently,  not  to  persuade, 
but  to  weep,  to  sympathise,  to  consola 
She  was  strangely  moved  at  the  prospect 
of  the  Baron's  marriage,  now  for  the  first 
time  realising  it  fully  as  imminent  She 
remembered,  too,  with  bitter  self-reproach, 
that  her  own  treachery  had  brought  about 
the  catastrophe.    She  had  lost  her  Hector 
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through  the  very  devotioxi  with  which  she 
had  served  him.  Falling  upon  Kate's 
neck,  Bianca  made  a  full  confession.  How 
she  loved  Hector,  and  would  do  anything 
in  the  world  to  serve  him,  and  how  he  had 
tempted  her  to  act  as  traitress  and  spy. 
Here  was  confirmation  for  Kate's  purpose, 
were  any  needed. 

Then  came  Lady  Hazlewood,  with  a  last 
appeal.  The  Vicar  of  Blackness,  Ronald's 
father  it  will  be  remembered,  had  arrived 
to  read  the  service;  everything  in  the 
drawing-room  was  arranged  for  the  cere- 
mony ;  the  upper  servants  had  been  warned 
to  attend.  "  Oh,  Kate  I  do  not  miJce  a 
scene  at  the  last ! " 

^'I  shall  make  no  scene/'  Kate  had 
replied.     "  I  shall  remain  here." 

"Then  at  least  would  she  grant  the 
Baron  a  final  interview  in  the  library  ? " 

*' Willingly,"  said  Kate.  Indeed,  she 
would  have  requested  such  an  interview 
herself^  to  denounce  the.  engagement 
between  them,  as  brought  about  by  his,  the 
Baron's,  fraud  and  treachery. 

The  library  at  Hazlewood  was  in  a  quiet, 
seduded  part  of  the  mansion,  wh^nre  an  oriel 
window  looked  over  into  an  old-fashioned 
walled  garden,  with  shaded  lime  walks, 
quaint  box  hedges,  and  in  the  centre,  a 
velvet  lawn  and  a  sun-dial.  There  was  no 
one  in  the  room  when  Kate  entered  it,  and 
fatigued  with  emotion,  she  threw  herself 
upon  an  old-fashioned  couch  by  the  window 
and  closed  her  eyes  in  utter  weariness. 
When  she  opened  them  again,  the  Baron 
stood  before  her,  burly  and  powerful,  in 
black  evening  costume,  with  a  great 
diamond  gleamii^  like  a  star  upon  his 
chest 

"  Kate  1 "  he  cried,  seizing  her  firmly  by 
the  wrist,  ''I  approach  you  now  not  as 
lover  or  future  husband,  but  as  physician. 
Your  nerves  are  overwrought,  your  judge- 
ment impaired;  sleep,  I  command  you, 
'sleep ! " 

In  vain  Kate  summoned  all  her  forces 
to  resist  this  man's  strange  influence,  she 
felt  herself  wrapped  up  in  a  strange,  be- 
numbing dream ;  her  eyes  closed,  her  limbs 
relaxed;  she  was  lost  in  a  slumberous 
trance.  Then  she  had  some  confused 
remembrance  of.  moving  here  and  there, 
and  seeing  people  about  her;  and  she 
might  have  repeated  any  words  that  were 
put  into  her  mind  by  the  influence  that 
controlled  her ;  but  whether  these  impres- 
sions were  real  or  only  imprinted  upon  her 
mind,  she  could  not  telL 

All  that  Kate  knew  witjh  certainty  was, 


that  she  came  to  herself  suddenly.  The 
piressure  on  her  brain  had  been  waved 
away;  she  was  in  the  fresh  air  and  clinging 
to  her  foster-mother's  arms. 

Dame  EUpeth  had  little  to  add  to  this 
account.  She  had  been  warned  of  Kate's 
danger ;  she  had  found  her  way  into  the 
house  by  the  good  offices  of  one  of  the  old 
servants,  and  had  discovered  Kate  in  her 
own  room,  in  a  kind  of  trance,  upon  a 
couch,  with  her  precious  casket,  howeyer, 
beneath  her  head.  Flinging  her  own  cloak 
about  her,  she  led  her  away  into  the  open 
air.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  watch 
that  had  been  kept  about  the  house  had 
been  relaxed.  The  crew  of  the  Cossack 
were  all  clustered  about  the  front  of  the 
house,  raising  frantic  cries,  that  were  meant, 
perhaps,  for  cries  of  joy^  at  a  gieen  signal 
There  was  little  difficulty  in  getting  clear 
of  the  house,  and  by  the  lodge  gate  Philip 
was  waiting  with  a  country  cart  and  fast 
horse,  and  away  they  drove  to  a  friendly 
farmhouse  on  the  coast  towards  Whitby. 

The  hue  and  cry  after  Kate  must  hare 
been  raised  very  soon  after  her  escape,  and 
tia»  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Baron 
put  the  fugitives  into  a  dilemma.  Kate 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  follow  her 
father's  instructions  to  the  letter,  and  these 
were  that  she  should  make  her  way  to 
Vienna  and  put  herself  in  communication 
with  a  certain  jeweller  there,  who  would 
give  her  full  assistance  in  her  task;  and 
what  was  more  easy  than  to  drive  to  the 
nearest  station  and  take  train  for  London, 
whence  any  part  of  the  world  can  be 
reached  by  one  in  possession  of  means  1 
But  the  audacious  move  of  the  Baron's  pat 
this  out  of  the  question.  Dame  Elspeth 
and  Philip  would  certainly  be  seized  by 
the  police,  en  route,  and  Kal^  herself 
would  be  virtually  a  prisoner,  and  com- 
pletely in  the  Baron's  power.  But  Philip 
knew  the  course  that  the  Widgeon  woold 
take,  and  that  his  commander  was  not 
likely  to  take  the  Baron's  part  in  the 
matter,  and  so  the  party  had  taken  refuge 
under  the  cMs,  and  had  happily  been 
successful  in  attracting  attention  from  the 
sea. 

CHAPTBE  VL 
COAST  SCENES.      SCARBOROUGH  TO  DOVER- 

The  son  rose  behind  a  tranquil  seatf 
the  Widgeon,  bearing  up  in  the  bay,  took 
up  bsr  moorings  in  full  view  of  Sotf- 
borough.  No  greater  contrast  can  be 
imagined,  than  that  between  the  lonely 
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grandeur  of  beetting  cliffs  and  lovely  head- 
lands, and  the  colour,  brightness,  and 
verdure  of  the  amphitheatre  of  noble 
buildings,  terraces,  gardens,  that  opens  oat 
to  view.  Even  the  ragged  promontory, 
the  scaar,  that  gives  its  name  to  the  town^ 
crowned  by  a  battered  Norman  keep,  has  a 
festal  aspect;  its  grass-covered  plateaa 
dotted  with  white  tents,  where  some 
volunteers  have  pitched  their  camp,  while 
a  bogle-call  rings  oat,  and  rattling  drams 
sound  the  reveille.  The  town,  pwhaps, 
is  not  matinal,  it  is  too  gay  at  nights  to 
get  up  very  early  in  the  morning;  bat 
signs  of  life  soon  begin  to  appear ;  there 
are  toilers  by  the  sea  sarroanded  by  this 
colony  of  pleasare-seekers ;  light  wreaths 
of  smoke  rise  to  the  heavens;  bathers 
appear;  early  attendants  at  the  Spa ;  boats 
begin  to  dart  aboat,  and  white  sails  to  flit 
apon  the  waters. 

''Why  shoald  I  not  go  ashore)"  said 
£ate,  as  she  gazed  apon  the  scene  spread 
oat    before   her    from    the  deck  of  the 
Widgeon.     <'  I  have  an  outfit  to  bay  for 
my  travels,  and  here  I  shall  find  every- 
thing I  want."    Dame  Elspeth  had  no- 
thing to  say  against  it,  except  to  warn  her 
to  be  carefoL    A  shore  boat  was  hailed 
and  Kate  was  soon  bosy  among  the  shops, 
while  Ronald,  in  mniti,  strolled  aboat  and 
smoked  his  cigar,  and  kept  a  carefal  look- 
out for  any  signs  of  danger.    A  boat-load 
of  laggage  was  sent  on  board,  the  owner 
of  the  laggage  followed,  and  i^n  the  boat 
having  picked  ap  another  fisherman  or 
two,  cast  off  jast  as  the  first  strains  of  tho 
band  from  the  promenade  thrilled  over  the 
sea  j  and  away  she  went,  nnder  fall  steam 
now,  for  the  wind  had  failed  altogether, 
with  her  nose  well  oat  to  sea,  taming  a 
farrow  of  blae  water,   that  frothed  and 
sparkled  in  her  wake.     Filey  was  jast 
seen  with  its  sharp  ridge  of^  rocks  rising 
like  the  back  of  a  gigantic  saarian  out  of  the 
sea,  and  Flamboroagh  Head  being  left  on 
the  port  beam,  ibe  long,  low  coast  that 
sacceeded,  with  hardly  a  bay  or  indenta- 
tion, was  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  aatamnal 
haze. 

But  for  the  smoke  of  the  steamers  ran- 
ning  oat,  or  coming  in,  Hamber  moath 
might  have  been  passed  without  notice, 
and  tlie  flats  of  Lincolnshire  were  so  mixed 
up  with  sand  banks,  half-covered  shoals  and 
channels,  that  it  coold  hardly  be  identified 
as  belonging  either  to  land  or  water.  All 
was  sea,  and  sand,  and  haze  till  the  coast 
of  Norfolk  was  sighted ;  Cromer,  with  its 
red  cliffs ;  and  Gaistor,  with  castle  tarrets 


peepingoverthe  trees;  and  Yarmouth,  spread 
along  the  sands  with  its  windmills  and 
tall  watch-towers  and  Nelson's  column  on 
the  Denes ;  and  Gorleston  pier,  where  the 
harboar  moath  is,  and  where  the  fishing 
boats  are  beating  in  and  oat,  or  a  row  of 
smacks  are  trailing  after  some  faasy  little 
tag.  Then  comes  Lowestoft,  brown  and 
comely,  with  piers  and  lighthonse,  and  a 
general  air  of  bastle  and  well-doing ;  and 
now  Soathwo}d  comes  in  sight,  straggling 
along  its  steep  open  beach. 

As  night  came  on,  Harwich  blinked  at 
the  passing  ship  with  roand,  staring  eyes, 
lamps  gleamed  from  the  Essex  shore,  and, 
in  the  soft  lambent  glow,  white-sailed  ships 
seemed  to  hang  in  the  air,  and  coloared 
lights  shone  over  the  sea  and  were  reflected 
in  the  gently  andalating  waters.  And 
still  the  boat  cat  its  lone  farrow  throagh 
the  waves ;  and  jast  as  morning  dawned 
again,  folk  on  shore  were  patting  oat 
the  lamps  along  the  sea  front  of  Margate 
and  Bamsgate,  and  rosy  sanshine  gleamed 
apon  the  white  chalk  cliffs  that  seem  so 
home-13ce  and  English  in  their  contoars. 
Presently  they  were  in  the  Downs,  among 
a  whole  fleet  of  ships,  and  Deal  boatmen 
hailed  them  with  saggestions  of  stores  and 
soft  tack.  Battlements  and  bedroom 
windows  blinked  apon  them  from  Walmer 
Castle,  cosily  nestled  among  the  trees,  and 
Saint  Margaret  showed  herself  gleaming 
among  her  wooded  heights.  Then  there 
was  the  long,  low  coast-line,  with  only 
tafts  of  trees  and  the  spires  of  village 
churches,  as  land  or  sea  marks,  till  the 
white  wall  of  cliffs  appears  again,  and 
there  is  Dover,  with  its  majestic  line  of 
towers  and  curtain  walls  rising  high  above 
the  sea. 

What  a  happy  unconventional  cruise 
it  had  been.  Kate,  relieved  from  her 
fears  of  the  overpowering  influence  of  the 
Baron,  recovered  her  former  gaiety  of 
spirit  and  light-heartedness.  Everything 
on  board  interested  her — the  details  of 
the  day's  work,  the  discipline,  the  drill, 
and  all  the  devices  by  which  the  sailors 
varied  the  monotony  of  their  lives  at  sea. 
But  now  the  steamer's  head  was  turned 
for  the  French  coast,  and  the  voyage 
would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  she  had 
before  her  all  the  long  wearisome  journey 
over  land  and  sea,  with  only  her  foster- 
mother  to  bear  her  company. 

And  then  came  Boulogne  harbour,  as  it 
was  growing  dusk,  with  rows  of  jalousied 
houses  looking  down  upon  them;  with 
fisher-girls,    and    blue    blouses,    and   the 
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clatter  and  cheerful  jingle  of  a  foreign 
towa 

Next  scene  was  the  lighted  **  Gare"  and 
the  gloomy-looking  train  drawn  np  with  its 
«  wagon  lits  "  and  massive  luggage  vans ; 
there  was  the  tumult  and  bustle  of  the 
arrival  of  passengers  from  the  boat  that  had 
just  come  in,  and  then  it  was  necessary 
to  say  Farewell  1 


CHAPTER  VII. 
ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Baron 
Hector  would  permit  his  prey  to  escape 
him  without  some  effort  to  detain  her.  It 
was  possible  that  the  Continental  police 
had  been  apprised  of  the  pretended  robbery, 
and  that  the  travellers  might  be  arrested. 
And  as  the  examination  of  tickets  was 
made  at  Boulogne  and  stern  -  looking 
officials  scrutinised  the  faces  of  passengers, 
a  thrill  of  excitement  was  felt  by  Kate  and 
her  companion.  Bat  they  passed  un- 
questioned, and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
the  Baron  was  too  wise  to  have  taken  any 
such  false  step.  The  device  of  the  pre- 
tended robbery  and  the  thousand  pounds 
reward,  might  at  first  have  answered  ad- 
mirably as  a  means  of  bringing  back  Kate 
into  the  Baron's  power ;  but  when  required 
to  be  supported  by  formal  evidence  and 
brought  into  the  light  of  day,  the  result 
could  only  have  been  a  scandal  that  would 
cover  the  Baron  with  ignominy  and  render 
him  a  byword  amoug  men. 

Still  the  fear  of  her  pursuer  was  strong 
upon  Kate.  She  dreaded  the  appearance 
of  his  dark,  saturnine  face;  she  doubted 
her  own  power  of  resistance  to  his  over- 
bearing influence.  If  only  Eonald  could 
have  stayed  with  her ;  but  that  was  impos- 
sible. He  had  only  had  time  to  put  her 
on  board  the  train  and  to  bid  her  farewell, 
when  he  was  hurried  away  to  run  to  the 
assistance  of  his  cargo  of  fishermen,  who 
had  been  badly  received  by  their  French 
confreres,  and  who  were  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  authorities  in  consequence. 
But  as  the  train  was  moving  off,  and  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  the 
officials,  a  passenger  flang  himself  into  the 
carriage.  It  was  Philip,  almost  unrecog- 
nisable in  his  shore-going  clothes  without 
any  seafaring  trappings  about  him. 

*'  The  Captain  and  I,"  said  Philip,  when 
he  recovered  breath  for  an  explanation, 
"  we  put  our  heads  together.  *  If  you  don't 
go.  Brook,'  said  he,  'I  must.      To  leave 


that  girl  and  your  mother  to  travel  all 
that  distance  without    anybody  to  take 

care  of  them '  No,  it  wouldn't  do,  we 

agreed,  and  so  I  took  my  discharge,  and 
here  I  am." 

"You  foolish  boy,"  said  Kate;  "it  is 
we  who  shall  have  to  take  care  of  yoa." 

But  she  was  greatly  pleased  after  all, 
and  Philip's  presence  gave  her  a  feeling  of 
security  which  she  had  not  felt  before.  At 
the  next  station  Philip  left  for  a  carriage 
where  he  could  enjoy  a  smoke.  Bat  he  was 
at  hand  at  every  stoppage  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  on.  Aiid  although  he  knew 
but  few  words  of  French^  yet  he  made 
such  adroit  use  of  these,  and  was  so  soon 
on  terms  of  perfect  intimacy  with  all 
belonging  to  the  train,  being  universally 
recognised  as  "un  brave  bonome,"  that 
everything  was  done  for  the  comfort  of 
his  charge. 

''I'm  the  courier,"  said  Philip,  "and 
mother's  the  dame  de  compagnie.  That's 
what  they  call  us,  and  we  are  on  oar  way 
to  see  our  uncle  who  is  a  great  swell  in 
the  Crimea.  I  have  told  everybody  all 
about  us." 

At  Paris  a  halt  was  made  for  some  days 
at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Kate  had  many 
purchases  to  make,  and  if  she  were  to 
make  a  creditable  appearance  among  her 
unknown  relatives,  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  have  dresses — many  dresses— 
and  all  kinds  of  feminine  adornment 
Kate  changed  one  of  her  notes  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  and  as  there  were  no 
subsequent  reclamations  on  the  subject,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Baron  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  stopping  payment  of 
Kate's  own  money.  Dame  Elspeth,  too, 
was  transformed.  The  homespun  garments, 
which  had  been  suitable  enough  for  the 
Yorkshire  moors,  were  exchanged  foi 
black  satin,  and  a  cloak  and  a  hat,  *^k  la 
Pythonesse,"  as  the  manteau-maker  ex- 
claimed, who  had  an  infallible  eye  for  the 
characteristics  of  the  female  figure.  And 
all  trimmed  with  the  '<vrai  jais  de 
Whitby  1 "  added  the  man  milliner,  which 
was  a  gratifying  tribute  to  the  celebrity  of 
our  native  products.  Philip,  too,  most 
be  arrayed  with  dignity.  He  cast  longing 
eyes  on  a  costume,  "k  I'Honved,"  with 
fur  pelisse  and  braided  jacket— for  yoor 
sailor's  secret  envy  and  admiration  is  for 
the  dashing  horseman  and  his  bravery— 
but  he  was  persuaded  out  of  this,  and 
assumed  a  flat  muffin  cap,  and  sartont, 
bordered  with  Astrachan  lamb's  skin,  sach 
as  gentlemen  couriers  affect. 
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At  Paris,  passports  were  obtained  which 
were  necessary  for  travelling  in  Russian 
dominions,  and  the  party  set  oat  for 
Strasbourg,  where  a  halt  was  made  for  the 
night,  and  a  hasty  visit  made  to  the 
Cathedral  The  next  stopping  place  was 
Augsburg,  that  ancient  city  of  the  Suabians, 
whose  mediaeval  streets,  fountains,  and 
palaces  were  duly  admired.  And  the  day 
brought  the  travellers  to  Munich,  where 
they  rested,  and  where  Kate  spent  a  couple 
of  happy  days  among  the  art  galleries. 
And  then  a  fatiguing  railway  journey 
brought  them  to  Vienna,  where  a  stay  of 
some  weeks  was  necessary. 

In  the  Ring  Strasse  of  Vienna  dwelt 
Ivan  Vasilovitch,  a  famous  jeweller,  and 
dealer  in  objects  of  art.  He  received  Kate 
Hazlewood  with  great  distinction  in  a 
salon  adorned  with  choicest  specimens  of 
bronze  and  silver  ware.  He  received  into 
his  hands  the  golden  lamp,  which  Kate 
produced  from  the  casket  with  reverential 
respect  It  was  a  most  interesting  example 
of  ancient  art,  he  said,  Byzantine,  and  of 
the  very  best  period.  He  referred  to  a 
richly  bound  volume  filled  with  choice 
engravings,  and  turned  to  a  certain  page, 
which  he  offered  for  Kate  Hazlewood's 
inspectioa  Here  was  an  illustration  and 
description  of  the  very  lamp  itself,  with  a 
note  that  it  had  been  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia,  but  that  its  present  owner  was  un- 
known. 

**  And  from  this  sketch  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  lamp  and  insert- 
ing its  proper  setting  of  jewels.'' 

"  No,  mademoiselle/' replied  the  jeweller, 
''  but  the  expense  will  be  considerable ; 
especially  to  replace  the  ruby  which 
oecapied  the  central  boss.  Considerable 
research  would  be  necessary  to  procure 
such  a  stone.  Still  all  things  were  possible 
for  the  wealthy." 

As  the  wily  Russian  had  already  in  his 
possession  the  very  stone  required,  eventu- 
ally he  agreed  to  undertake  the  work, 
which  he  estimated  at  about  six  thousand 
pounds.  There  was  a  considerable  margin 
between  this  sum  and  that  bequeathed  by 
Sir  John.  But  then  the  priest,  who  was 
slain  by  the  altar,  there  was  blood-money 
due  for  him ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he 
had  left  descendants — for  Russian  piiests 
often  marry^-and  these  must  be  duly 
compensated. 

From  Vienna,  Kate  wrote  to  Count 
Sarda,  at  Aloupka,  announcing  her  intended 
visit  to  the  Crimea.      The  answer  came 


within  a  week.  The  Count,  wrote  his 
wife,  was  charmed  at  the  prospect  of 
making  acquaintance  with  his  English 
niece.  He  would  have  come  himsei>  ^o 
Vienna,  to  escort  her,  but  he  was  un- 
fortunately laid  up  with  a  severe  attack  of 
gout.  But  his  yacht,  the  Yalta,  should 
meet  her  party  at  Odessa;  only  let  his 
niece  send  a  message  by  telegraph  to  say 
when  the  yacht  should  be  there. 

It  was  very  pleasant  for  Kate  to  find 
that  she  would  be  welcome  among  her 
mother's  people.  Already  the  worst  part 
of  her  task  was  over,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  an  occasional  misgiving,  as  she 
recalled  the  scene  at  Hazlewood,  and  the 
mesmeric  trance  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown,  she  would  now  have  been  perfectly 
happy.  Bat  she  would  ask  herself :  "  Is  it 
possible  that  I  am  legally  that  man's  wife  f 
Actually  I  will  never  be."  And  yet  of 
what  avail  her  resolve  if  she  should  come 
within  the  scope  of  his  baleful  power  t 


CHAPTER     VIIL 
INTERCEPTED. 

Meantime  Hazlewood  was  shut  up  once 
more.  Lady  Hazlewood  had  sailed  in  her 
brother's  yacht  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Kate's  manner  of  escape  had  altogether 
baffled  him,  and  he  could  not  recover  the 
trail.  But  his  study  of  Sir  John  Hazle- 
wood's  will  had  shown  him,  that  Count 
Sarda  had  once  been  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  English  connections.  Kate's 
money  was  to  have  gone  to  him  had  she 
died  before  attaining  her  majority.  What 
more  likely  than  that  she  should  have 
sought  his  protection!  Had  she  gone 
straight  to  her  end,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  intercept  her.  But  does  a 
young  woman  ever  go  straight  to  her  end  t 
With  plenty  of  money  at  her  command, 
and  two  or  three  European  capitals  on  her 
way,  could  she  have  hurried  on  without 
stopping )  ''  No !  I  shall  be  in  time," 
said  the  Baron,  with  a  laugh. 

The  Baron's  yacht,  the  Cossack,  had  been 
built,  not  many  months  before,  on  the 
Clyde.  No  pains  had  been  spared  in  her 
model  or  machinery  to  make  her  one  of 
the  fastest  boats  of  the  day.  She  had  cost 
a  large  sum ;  but  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Baron  and  his  financial  confederates  to 
sell  her  for  a  much  larger  one  to  the 
Eusaian  G-ovemment  When  it  was  seen 
that  she  could  steam  round  and  round  any 
of  the  fastest  vessels  of  the  Eussian  fleet. 
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the  Government  were  sure  to  buy  her.  If 
not,  Baron  Hazlewood  would  be  the  master 
''f  the  Black  Sea,  and  not  the  BuBsianB. 
Therj  were  two  Scotch  engineers  on  the 
yachti  but  all  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
foieign,  and  had  joined  the  ship  overland. 
The  Baron  hoped,  so  he  confided  to  the 
ship's  engineers,  to  beat  the  record  on  the 
run  from  ofif  the  Lizard  to  Constantinople. 
And  the  Cossack  raced  through  the 
Mediterranean  at  full  speed,  only  touchiug 
at  Malta  for  a  supply  of  coal,  and  to  put 
ashore  Lady  Hazlewood  and  her  com- 
panion, Bianca.  And  still  at  full  speed 
the  Cossack  ran  on,  till  she  came  to  an 
anchor  in  the  GU)lden  Horn.  At  Con- 
stantinople the  Baron  went  ashore.  He 
had  telegraphed  from  London  to  Odessa, 
to  a  firm  vdth  which  he  was  connected, 
giving  a  description  of  Kate  Hazlewood 
and  her  attendants,  and  asking  for  in- 
formation of  their  movements.  Eeports 
were  to  be  sent  by  every  fast  steamer  that 
passed  StambouL  r  <  .  ; 

The  Baron  found  several  missives  await- 
ing him.  The  first  two  or  three  contained 
merely  regrets  at  not  having  any  informa- 
tion to  furnish.  But  the  last  arrived  was 
more  explicit.  A  member  of.  the  firm  had 
just  returned  from  Vienna,  and  reported 
that  a  young  lady,  as  described,  had 
attracted  some  attention  at  Vienna;  that 
she  had  been  making  enquines  at  the  office 
of  the  Steamboat  Company,  and  had,  in 
fact,  taken  a  passage  for  Odessa,  down 
the  Danube,  and  by  rail,  having  secured 
berths  and  places,  as  was  then  necessary, 
a  week  in  advance,  for  herself  and  suite. 

"  I  shsdl  have  h^r  now,"  the  Baron  said 
to  himself,  as  he  crushed  up  the  dkpatches 
in  his  fingenk 


CHAPTER  IX. 
OVER  THE  BLACK  SEA. 

Dark  clouds  were  scudding  wildly  over 
the  sky,  the  sea  was  fretful  with  dark 
chopping  waves  that  flung  their  foam 
hither  and  thither,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  things  justified  the  choice  of  its  name  as 
a  happy  one  for  the  bad  Black  Sea.  From 
the  delights  of  Therapeia  and  the  charms 
of  the  Bosphorus  to  plunge  into  the  chilly 
rough-and-tumble  of  the  Black  Sea,  is  an 
unpleasant  experience  at  any  time.  And 
the  wind  howled,  and  the  sailors  shivered 
and  uttered  cruel  maledictions,  while  the 
Cossack,  running  dead  against  the  wind, 
threw  the  waves  aside  with  easy  power. 
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Three  hundred  miles  straight  ahead 
over  these  churning  waters;  it  was  a 
pretty  dance  to  lead  a  man,  the  Baron 
said  to  himself,  shivering  too,  and  Madame 
Elate  should  pay  for  it  when  he  caught 
her.  But  in  twenty-four  hours  land  was 
sighted  on  the  port  bow;  that  was  no 
doubt  Cape  Tarkhan,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  course  was 
altered  a  trifle  to  bear  up  for  Odessa.  A 
smart-looking  steamer  was  heading  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  Cossack,  having 
the  speed  of  her,  soon  overhauled  her,  and 
came  up  alongside.  She  proved  to  be  the 
Yalta,  Count  Sarda's  yacht,  and  also  bound 
for  Odessa.  The  Baron  recognised  the 
master  of  the  yacht  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
He  was  a  Greek,  and  had  bedn  employed 
by  the  Baron's  associates,  and  was  a  good 
seaman,  and  generally  faithful  to  his  salt, 
but  with  an  ear  attuned  to  the  tinkle  of 
silver  roubles.  The  Baron  hailed  him  to 
come  on  board,  and  the  pair  were  presently 
in  earnest  conclave.  The  Baron  had 
ascertained  the  enrand  of  the  Yalta,  which 
was,  as  he  had  guessed,  to  meet  at  Odessa 
and  carry  back  to  Aloupka  a  relative  of 
the  owner  of  the  yacht.  Well,  the  Baron 
had  reasons  for  wishing  to  reach  Odessa 
first  What  harm  would  there  be  in  the 
captain  delaying  his  passage  for  twenty- 
four  hours  9  Some  alight  accident  to  the 
machinery  —  anything  would  do  for  a 
pretext  for  lying-to  for  that  space  of  time. 
The  captain  lent  ear  to  the  chink  of  a  canvas 
bag  full  of  silver  coinis.  It  was  true  that 
he  was  not  in  any  great  hurry ;  and  if  the 
Baron  would  report  him  as  on  the  way, 
and  detained  by  fouling  his  screw,  there 
would  be  no  harm  done  to  anybody. 

The  Baron  was  satisfied,  and  so  was 
Georges,  the  Captain  of  the  Yalta.  As 
soon  as  the  Cossack  had  left  the  Yalta 
hull  down  on  the  horizon,  the  Baron 
called  the  master  of  the  yacht  *^It  is 
time  we  ceased  to  carry  that  absurd  name 
on  our  stem — Ccssack  !  Who  ever  heard 
of  a  Cossack  afloat  9  Have  it  painted  outi 
and  when  the  pabt  is  dry,  paint  in  Yalta ;  I 
my  friend,  the  Count,  wUl  not  object" 
The  master  of  the  yacht  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  an  appreciative  manner,  and  said 
it  should  be  done.  And  the  alteration 
was  made  without  exciting  any  comment 
except  between  the  two  Scotch  engineers. 

'*  Man,  Tm  thinking  we're  going  to  9tSL 
under  false  colours  1 "  said  Sandy  to  Alee. 
And  Alec  looked  grave  and  pulled  his  beiurd 
thoughtfully,  but  only  replied  with  a 
grunt 
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Arrived  within  the  roadstead  in  front 
of  Odessa,  the  false  Yalta  anchored  and 
signalled  to  the  shore.    Health  officers  and 
Gttstom  House  officers  pat  forth,  bat  when 
they  came   alongside,  the  master  of  the 
yacht,  who  had  received   his  lesson,  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  wish  to  come  into 
port  or  to  hold  any  commanication  with 
the  shore;    hat   tiiat    a   lady  passenger 
awaited  him  at  Odessa,  and  that  his  master 
had  authorised  him  to  hire  a  steam-tag  or 
tender  to  bring  her  and  her  belongings  to 
the  yacht,  so  as  to  avoid  any  detention  in 
port.     Another  little  bag  of  silver  roubles 
made   smooth  the  negotiations,   and  the 
Castoms  boat  returned,  an  officer  having 
promised  to  apprise  the  young  lady  and 
give  notice  to  the  master  of  the  tender. 


CHAPTER  X. 
A  BAND  OF  DESPERADOES. 

Kate  Hazlewood  had  reached  Odessa 
early  that  morning,  attended  by  her  faithful 
suite.  There  was  nothing  about  the  town 
to  excite  vivid  interest.  All  was  modern ; 
there  were  long  wide  streets,  low  white 
houses,  trees  everywhere  and  falh'ng  leaves, 
droskies  dashing  here  and  there,  soldiers 
and  uniformed  officials  everywhere  visible, 
with  the  cosmopolitan  men  of  commerce, 
such  as  you  might  meet  in  Mincing  Lane 
or  Eastcheap,  with  a  sprinkling  of  brown 
faces  under  turban  or  caftan.  Down  by 
the  quays,  to  which  Philip  Brook  found 
his  way  at  once  to  enquire  for  the  Yalta, 
all  seemed  English  and  familiar.  Burly 
English  Captains,  Scotch  engineers,  tail 
Northumbrians,  broader  in  their  Scotch  than 
Sandy  himself,  with  a  few  sallow  Americans^ 
or  swarthy  Italians ;  these  were  the  staple 
of  the  men  to  be  met  on  the  quays,  or  dis- 
covered in  the  numerous  caf6s  and  houses 
of  entertainment  adjoining. 

Presently  Philip  was  surrounded  by  a 
knot  of  excited  Levantines. 

*'  You  want  a  ship,  Johnny  I  |Ae  take 
yoa  on  board  1  Very  good  boat,  sar  1 " 
Bat  these  retired  to  a  respectful  distance 
as  the  harbour-master,  who  wore  a  deeply 
embroidered  uniform,  and  might  have  been 
an  Admiral,  walked  majestically  along. 

The  Yalta  had  just  been  signalled ;  she 
was  not  coming  into  harbour,  a  steamer 
would  take  out  her  expected  guests  to 
where  she  lay  in  the  offing.  The  officials 
were  courteous  and  yet  obdurate.  Pass- 
ports must  be  examined,  permits  for  em- 
barkation made   out;    but  Kate  coming 


upon  the  scene,  quickened  all  the  former 
processes  with  a  few  judicious  douceurs. 
There  were  so  many  obstacles  to  their 
embarkation,  that  all  their  anxiety  was  to 
get  on  board.  Everywhere  along  their 
route  hitherto,  there  had  been  a  certain 
nervous  dread  of  interruption  on  Kate's 
part.  The  Baron,  with  his  indefinite 
claims,  might  appear  at  any  moment.  But 
now  she  felt  in  complete  safety.  Once  on 
board  her  uncle's  yacht,  and  all  d«iger 
was  over. 

^'  Eh,  they're  a  bad  lot  here,  ISun  Hazle- 
wood ! "  said  a  jolly  voice  at  Kate's  elbow. 
**  Don't  yoa  trust  'em  for  a  oopper  copeck." 

The  speaker  was  a  bronzed  and  elderly 
tar,  one  Gaptain  Grant,  who  was  well 
known  to  Kate  by  sight.  He  was  the 
owner  and  master  of  an  old  tab  of  a  brig, 
the  Saucy  Bess,  that  traded  a  good  deal  in 
coals,  but  waa  not  particular  as  to  its  cargo ; 
and  he  was  a  man  well  known  upon  the 
staith  at  Whitby,  while  equally  familiar 
with  the  Bialto  of  Yeoice.  The  Saucy 
Bess  was  at  this  moment  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  roadstead  with  a  cargo  of  wheat, 
and  only  waiting  the  Customs  clearance, 
while  a  fair  wind  for  h<»ne  was  blowing, 
and  her  Gaptain  was  fretting  his  heart  out 
at  the  delay.  When  Kate's  papers  were 
ready,  she  spoke  a  word  for  her  com- 
patriot to  the  urbane  chiel 

The  little  harbour-tug,  with  Kate  uid 
her  fortunes  on  board,  was  soon  speeding 
across  the  stretch  of  muddy  waters  to 
where  the  &lse  Yalta  lay  anchored.  Even 
now  her  anchor  was  being  lifted,  and  it 
was  quite  evklent  to  a  practised  eye,  that 
with  the  set  of  wmd  and  current,  the 
Yalta  woold  foul  the  old  north -country 
brig  that  lay  close  alongside,  as  soon  as 
the  former  began  to  move.  The  crew  of 
the  brig  were  quite  alive  to  this,  and  were 
pelting  the  yacht  with  lumps  of  coal  and 
injurious  words,  bat  no  response  was  made 
from  the  false  Yalta. 

"There's  a  family  likeness  about  these 
Busaian  yachts,"  said  Philip,  who  had  only 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  veritable  Cossack  one 
night  by  moonlight ;  still,  he  had  as  good 
a  memory  for  a  ship  as  some  people  have 
for  a  face,  and  his  suspicions  might  happily 
have  been  exdted  before  it  was  too  late, 
but  he  read  the  name  on  the  stern,  and 
was  satisfied. 

The  Captain  of  the  yacht  in  his  best 
uniform  advanced,  cap  in  hand,  to  meet 
Kate  Hazlewood  as  she  sprang  upon  the 
deck  of  the  yacht;  half-a-dozen  men  in 
white   jackets    hurried    her    luggage    on 
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board ;  the  tender  was  cast  off ;  Kate  was 
ushered  into  the  principal  cabin;  while 
Philip  and  his  mother  remained  on  deck, 
looking  corioasly  about  them. 

Then  the  Captain  gave  a  word  of  com- 
mand. At  that  moment  the  long-expected 
collision  came  off,  and  the  yacht  and  the 
brig  were  hugging  each  other,  in  a  way 
that  was  much  resented  by  the  crew  of  the 
weaker  vessel  But  they  were  too  much 
occupied  in  fending  off  the  steamer,  to  con- 
tinue their  fusillade.  Instantly  twenty  or 
thirty  men  rushed  on  the  yacht's  deck. 
Philip  and  his  mother  were  roughly  seized, 
quickly  enveloped  each  in  forty  or  fifty  folds 
of  cotton,  and  in  that  state,  like  mummies, 
handed  over  the  yacht's  side  and  deposited 
on  the  deck  of  the  brig.  Then  the  yachts- 
men cut  all  clear  with  axe  and  knife,  and 
the  steamer  shot  away  under  full  steam, 
with  a  howl  from  her  steam-pipe,  as  it 
seemedi  of  savage  derision.  The  brig, 
with  bowsprit  shattered,  and  rigging 
hacked,  spun  round  slowly. 

But  the  moment  of  collision  had  been 
long  enough  for  two  sturdy  Scots  to  recog- 
nise each  other — one  on  board  the  brig,  the 
mate,  generally  known  as  Long  Sam;  and 
the  other,  an  engineer  of  the  yacht. 
"  Man  Alec  I "  shouted  the  former. 
*'  Man  Sam  ! "  echoed  the  other. 
A    pantomimic    gesture    towards    the 
damaged  rigging  was  sufficient  explanation. 
'^  Ye're  aboard  a  pirate  1 "  shouted  Sam. 
Alec  replied  by  extending  his  five  fingers 
in  a  way  that  had  its  significance  for  Sam. 
For,  hardly  noticing  the  living  cargo  so 
unceremoniously  thrust  on  board,  the  mate 
himself  swarmed  out  to  the  end  of  the 
bowsprit,  with  the  end  of  a  tarred  rope  in 
his  band,  and  his  knife  between  his  teeth, 
to  splice  the  broken  spar,  while  through  a 
spare  corner  of  his  mouth — it  was  a  wide 
one — he  shouted  commands  to  the  crew  to 
lift  the  anchor,  and  loosen  all  sails. 

Captain  Grant  soon  after  came  on  board 
with  his  papers  all  right,  but  purple  with 
anger  at  the  sight  of  his  damaged  rigging. 
By  this  time  Philip  had  released  himself 
and  his  mother  from  bondage,  and  was 
able  to  explain  what  had  happened. 

"  What,  have  they  run  off  with  the 
bonnie  leddie  V*  cried  the  Captain.  **  Oh ! 
what  will  we  do  1 " 

"Chase  the  villains!"  cried  the  mate, 
who  had  spliced  the  bowsprit  with  won- 
derful expedition,  and  was  now  repairing 
the  running  rigging. 

Captain  Grant  lifted  his  arms  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 


*'  Are  ye  a  reasonable  creature,  SamV 
he  cried ;  ''  yon  boat  is  running  twenty 
knots  an  hour." 

"  Cap'n,"  said  Sam,  with  a  strange  con- 
tortion of  the  features,  "  IVe  got  a  friend 
aboord." 

And  yet  the  chase  seemed  a  hopeless 
one.  Half  an  hour  only  since  the  coUision 
had  elapsed  before  the  Saucy  Bess  was 
under  sail,  and  yet  the  steamer  was  only 
visible  as  a  patch  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 
With  the  wind  full  abaft,  and  every  sail 
drawing,  the  Saucy  Bess  might  run  her 
ten  knots  an  hour.  But  then  Mother 
£lspeth  stood  in  the  bows  of  the  pursning 
ship,  her  hands  raised,  invoking  curses  on 
the  '^  fated  and  perfidious  barque ''  that 
was  disappearing  in  the  distance,  and 
beckoning  on  the  wind  to  fill  the  sails  as 
the  brig  flew  through  the  waters. 

Indeed,  the  sailors  worked  with  double 
zest,  and  thought  themselves  sure  of  a 
prosperous  voyage  as  they  recognised 
Mother  Elspeth's  presence — a  woman  well 
known  for  hereditary  power  over  winds 
and  waves.  And  it  seemed  to  those  on 
board  as  if,  indeed,  something  miracoloos 
attended  her  prayers  and  imprecations. 
For,  instead  of  disappearing  altogether, 
the  patch  of  smoke  grew  more  distinct; 
masts  became  visible,  and  then  the  hall 
of  the  steamer.  The  Saucy  Bess  was 
gaining  fast  upon  the  fastest  steamer  yet 
launched  upon  the  Clyde. 

Then  it  was  seen  that  the  pillar  of 
smoke  from  the  steamer's  fuimel  was  8a^ 
ceeded  by  a  column  of  white  steam. 

'*Her  engines  have  broken  down!" 
shouted  Captain  Grant,  in  delight.  "  WeVe 
got  her  now  1 " 

For  the  beautiful  ship,  but  jost  now 
the  monarch  of  the  seas,  lay  as  helpless 
as  a  log  upon  the  waves,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  veriest  tub  that  floated  and  had  power 
to  sail. 

Captain  Grant  called  up  all  hands  and 
addressed  them  in  a  short  but  stirring 
speech : 

"  Men,  we're  going  to  fecht  Any  saft 
fules  can  go  down  below." 

But  the  crew  of  the  brig  were  stannch, 
and  no  waverers  were  found  to  seek  igno- 
minious safety. 

Meantime,  how  went  it  on  board  the 
yacht  1 

When  Kate  was  ushered  into  the  hand- 
somely decorated  ealon  of  the  yacht,  she 
sank  into  a  fautenil  with  a  feeling  of 
delightful  restfulness.  There  were  Eoglisb 
newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  tabia 
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Whatl  Did  they  take  the  Times  at 
Aloapka  1  Then  she  looked  up  and  saw 
the  Baron  standing  before  her.  He  came 
to  her  with  the  same  air  of  overpowering 
force,  as  on  that  dreadfhl  day.  Bat  to  her 
great  joy,  Kate  foand  that  his  magnetic 
power  had  now  no  effect  upon  her.  She 
held  her  casket  firmly  clasped  in  her  arms. 
Nothing  should  ever  part  her  from  that 
Bat  how  did  he  come  here  ? 

''  Have  you  cheated  my  uncle,  too  ? "  she 
asked,  disdainfully.  '*  Have  you  lied  and 
forged  your  way  into  his  confidence)" 

**  We  are  here  chez  nous,  my  dear  Kate," 
said  the  Baron,  changing  his  serious 
attitude  to  one  mocking  and  sarcastic. 
''  You  are  on  board  your  husband's  yacht, 
no  longer  the  Cossack ;  but  what  matters  9 
You  shall  choose  a  name  to  please  yourself." 
*'And  Philip,  and  Mother  Elspeth)" 
cried  Kate,  with  a  shudder  of  horror. 

"I  have  dismissed  them.  They  will 
find  their  way  back.  What  matters  for 
those  canaille )  Here  we  are  together,  we 
will  commence  that  honeymoon  which  was 
so  cruelly  interrupted." 

Kate,  still  carrying  her  casket,  walked 
past  the  Baron,  and  ascended  the  companion 
ladder.  She  thought  of  throwing  herself 
into  the  sea,  if  they  were  not  too  far  from 
land,  but  the  sight  of  the  wide  sea  horizon, 
and  of  the  seaport  shining  white  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  so  far  distant,  made  her  recoil 

"  All  this  yacht  is  at  your  disposal,  my 
dear  Kate,"  pursued  the  Baron,  who  had 
followed  her  to  the  deck.  **  Its  owner,  its 
sailing  master,  its  devoted  crew.  These 
are  the  men  who  were  witnesses  of  our 
marriage.  You  remember  hearing  their 
cheers  as  the  benediction  was  pronounced. 
Now  they  shall  cheer  again  for  your 
arrival" 

At  a  signal  the  crew  gathered  together 
in  a  picturesque  group.  At  another  signal 
they  raised  a  strange,  shrill  cry,  that  re- 
prasented  a  shout  of  joy.  Kate  remembered 
the  sound  perfectly ;  she  had  heard  it  when 
escaping  from  Hazlewood  in  Mother  EU 
speth's  arms. 

''Thank  Heaven,"  said  Kate,  "I  am  not 
your  wife.  It  was  not  for  me  those  wed- 
ding cheers  were  raised." 

*' But  under  the  circumstances,"  replied 
the  Baron,  '<  I  should  think  you  would  not 
desire  to  disown  your  marriage.  Here  I 
have  every  proof  that  may  enable  me  to 
combat  your  delusion.  The  certificate  of 
your  worthy  pastor  Sholto  Carr,  the  attes- 
tation of  your  good  trustee  the  Admiral, 
with  others." 


"I  had  rather  be  the  victim, than  the 
wife  of  such  a  scoundrel" 

"Well,  then,  we  mast  alter  our  treat- 
ment," said  the  Baron,  fiercely.  *'  You  are 
insensible  to  kindness,  authority  must  take 
its  place.  You  have  a  case  there,  a  casket ; 
give  it  to  me." 

Kate  did  not  deign  a  reply,  but  clasped 
the  casket  closer  in  her  arms. 

Just  then  there  ran  a  perceptible  thrill 
through  the  ship,  and  there  was  a  rush  of 
engineers  and  stokers  to  the  deck,  followed 
by  a  gush  of  steam  from  the  stoke-hole. 
The  screw  ceased  to  revolve,  whOe  through 
the  escape-pipe  rushed  the  full  pressure  of 
white  steam.  Alec  appeared  last  of  all 
with  an  air  of  conscious  pride. 

"Man  Baron,"  said  Alec,  "Tve  saved 
your  boat  by  turning  off  the  steam  at  the 
risk  of  my  life.    The  main  shaft's  gone." 

The  Baron  stamped  and  swore. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  to  repair  it ) " 

"  I  may  make  some  kind  of  a  job  of  it  in 
four-and-twenty  hours." 

"  Ah,  well  1 "  cried  the  Baron,  turning  to 
Kate.  "  In  such  society,  four-and-twenty 
hours  will  pass  like  one." 

But  he  had  not  reckoned  for  the  pursuing 
brig'jWhich  presently  came  in  sights  full  sail 
crowded  upon  her,  presenting  a  beautiful 
and  even  majestic  sight,  for  under  such 
circumstances  the  meanest  collier  brig 
is  grander  to  see  than  the  biggest  ship  in 
the  world  under  steam. 

"'lis  the  brig  ure  collided  with  jost 
now,"  remarked  Alec,  innocently. 

"  What  do  you  want  I"  roared  the  Baron, 
as  the  brig  came  within  hail  "  You'll  be 
aboard  of  us  directly." 

"I  mean  to,"  replied  Captain  Grant. 
"First  we  want  compensation  for 
damages." 

"  Granted,"  said  the  Baron.  "  Twenty 
pounds,  as  much  as  your  tub  is  worth." 

"Then  we  want  the  leddie,"  replied 
Grant  with  still  more  emphasipi,  "the 
leddie  you've  took  from  her  friends." 

"  Pish  1 "  cried  the  Baron. 

"Then  if  you  won't,  we'll  sink  you," 
roared  Grant. 

The  brig,  admirably  handled  by  Long 
Sam  at  the  wheel,  was  bearing  full  upon 
the  side  of  the  helpless  steamer;  which, 
assuredly,  she  would  crack  like  a  nut. 
Heaven  knows  what  would  have  been  the 
result  to  the  brig;  Captain  Grant  did  not ; 
but  he  trusted  m  Providence,  and  in  the 
Sibjl  at  the  prow,  who  denounced  ven- 
geance on  the  false  loons  in  the  yacht. 

But  the  fifty  men  who  formed  the  crew 
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of  the  false  Yalta,  seeing  sadden  destruc- 
tion coming  upon  them,  raised  a  yell  and, 
as  one  man,  rashed  aft,  seized  the  Baron, 
and  harried  him  from  the  deck,  while 
they  energetically  waved  a  fall  surrender. 
Boand  came  the  brig  into  the  wind,  jast 
shaving  the  steamer's  quarter,  and  Kate, 
with  a  cry  of  joy,  leapt  from  the  deck  into 
the  arms  of  her  foster-brother  Philip. 


CHAPTER    XL 
THE  CRIMEA. 

When  the  Saucy  Bess  lost  sight  of  the 
Baron's;  yacht,  it  appeared  that  the  engi- 
neers had  succeeded  in  repairing  the  main 
shaft;  for  she  was  last  seen  steaming  along 
at  reduced  speed  towards  the  south.  The 
brig  bore  up  towards  Odessa,  a  long  beat 
to  windward,  but  happily  the  true  Yalta 
made  her  appearance  soon  after — her 
Captain  in  a  terrible  fright  lest  his 
treachery  should  be  discovered — and  Kate 
Hazlewood  and  her  friends  were  taken  on 
board.  All  her  baggage  had  been  flung 
aboard  the  brig;  the  desperadoes  being 
only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
might  be  evidence  against  them,  as  to  this 
"coup  manqu6."  Captain  Grant  was  warmly 
thanked,  his  crew  rewarded,  and  the  vessels 
parted,  amid  hearty  cheers  from  the  British 
crew. 

With  her  head  pointed  south-west  the 
yacht  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  Crimean 
coast ;  the  low,  sandy  desert  country  first 
of  all,  with  Eupatoria — ^in  the  great  bight 
that  was  almost  filled  once  upon  a  time  by 
the  immense  fleet,  transports,  and  men-of- 
war,  steamers,  and  mighty  sailing  battle- 
ships, which  transported  the  allied  armies 
to  the  destined  scene  of  conflict.  Then 
the  ground  rose  in  precipitous  heights, 
broken  by  the  ravines  of  the  river  Alma, 
and  Belbec.  Higher  rose  the  heights,  and 
more  steeply  scarped  were  the  cliffs,  till 
Sebastopol  came  into  view  with  its  noble 
estuary,  and  the  remains  of  its  forts,  and 
moles,  and  half-ruined  streets,  all  in  shining 
white  limestone.  Then  followed  the  sight 
of  the  iron-bound  coast,  where  the 
dark  sea,  deeper  than  plummet  could 
sound,  broke  against  the  mighty  wall 
of  rock.  Cape  Chersonese,  with  the 
white  walls  of  a  convent  visible  upon 
its  lofty  summit,  seemed  to  bar  the  passage 
idong  the  unhospitable  coast,  but  Kamiesh 
Bay,  snugly  lying  beneath,  was  pointed 
out  as  the  base  of  supply  of  the  great  host 
of  Frenchmen,  whose  tents  once  whitened 


the  plateau  far  and  near.  A  mere  rift 
in  the  jagged  and  terrible  precipices  was 
the  entrance  to  Balaclava  harbour.  Here 
were  the  frightful  rocks  on  which  the 
Prince  went  to  pieces  on  the  night' of  the 
terrible  storm.  But  by  degrees  the  scarped 
cliffs  are  succeeded  by  charming  slopes, 
and  lovely  groves;  the  hQls  recede  into 
the  background,  and  between  their  purple 
summits  and  the  sea,  which  itself  seems 
to  assume  a  brighter  colour  and  more 
gracious  aspect,  there  stretches  a  tract  of 
country  of  the  utmostluxurianceandbeauty. 
A  line  of  splendid  villas  occupy  every  point 
of  vantage,  whose  gardens  bloom  with 
every  variety  of  sub-tropical  plants,  while 
marble  terraces,  statues,  temples,  fountains, 
gleam  from  out  of  the  verdure.  A  pearl, 
indeed,  in  the  ^thiop's  ear  is  this  strip  of 
Paradise,  surrounded  by  the  bad,  Black 
Sea. 

The  yacht  dropped  her  anchor  in  the 
roadstead  of  Yalta,  the  place  from  which 
she  took  her  name.  A  crew  in  the  smart 
uniform  of  the  yaqht  took  the  travellers 
ashore.  A  carriage  was  awaiting  them  as 
they  landed  in  the  midst  of  a  little  market- 
place, set  out  with  the  richest  of  autumn 
fruit  and  flowers.  And  what  a  mingled 
crowd  it  was  through  which  the  carriage 
slowly  made  its  way  i  For  it  was  the  hour 
when  everybody,  rich  and  poor,  prince  and 
peasant,  were  found  on  the  promenade. 
The  Tartar  chief  in  pelisse  and  caftan,  his 
compatriot,  a  beggar,  in  picturesque  rags,  a 
bevy  of  maidens  of  the  same  race,  with 
roguish  almond-shaped  eyes ;  Eussfan 
uniforms  by  the  score ;  officers'  wives  in 
Parisian  costumes ;  lines  of  droskies  and 
private  carriages;  all  and  everybody 
rubbing  shoulders  with  the  most  friendly 
equality  beneath  the  arching  shade  of 
avenues  of  chestnut,  lime,  and  acacia.  It 
was  a  scene  almost  startling  in  its  life, 
movement,  and  grace. 

But  once  out  of  the  press  the  coachman 
started  his  horses  at  a  gallop,  and  up  hill 
and  down  dale  the  vehicle  went  at  a  pace, 
till  passing  under  an  avenue  of  beech,  and 
through  a  thicket  of  scented  and  flowering 
shrubs,  the  vehicle  drew  up  before  the 
verandah  of  the  Villa  Sarda,  a  far  stretch- 
ing building  of  only  one  storey,  with  white 
wails  and  a  green  glittering  roof,  studded 
with  domes  and  minarets — all  very  grace- 
ful and  bizarra 

The  whole  family  had  assembled  to 
welcome  the  new  arrival  The  venerable 
grandmother  who  received  her  grand- 
daughter with  the  dignity  of  the  ancient 
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school,  and  then  wept  as  she  recalled  the 
features  of  her  sainted  Catherine,  re- 
prodaced  in  their  English  guise;  the 
Oountess,  brisk  and  pleasant;  her  husband, 
good'tempered  and  lazy;  a  small  group  of 
daaghters,  inquisitive  and  critical;  a  son 
in  a  smart  undress  uniform,  with  a  back- 
ground of  guests  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly 
military.  It  was  bewildering  enough  to 
Kate,  after  a  somewhat  lonely  youth,  to  be 
saddenly  transplanted  into  such  a  family 
Ufe. 

CHAPTER  XIL 
BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  THE  CRIMEA. 

Gay  enough  was  the  time  that  followed 
Kate's  first  introduction  to  her  mother's 
family.  Were  there  not  balls,  parties, 
entertainments  of  all  kinds  f  Were  not  the 
BoBsian  officers  accomplished  waltzers] 
Was  there  a  night  that  passed  unoccupied 
by  music  and  the  dance)  Kate  had  in- 
numerable admirers :  a  Prince  with  a 
fortune  of  millions ;  another  with  only  his 
sword,  but  the  handsomest  man  and 
bravest  officer  in  the  Russian  army ;  half- 
a-dozen  more  of  various  degrees  of  eligi- 
bility were  more  or  less  infatuated  for  the 
charming  English  girl.  Kate  was  known  as 
the  heiress  to  a  considerable  English  estate ; 
bat  it  was  also  understood  that  if  she 
married  a  Russian  subject  she  would  in- 
herit her  share  of  her  grandmother's 
fortune,  and  the  old  Oountess  was  reputed 
as  fabulously  rich.  But  Kate  remained 
untouched  by  the  attentions  she  received. 

HzpeditionB,    too,    were    made    before 
winter  came  on,  by  Kate  and  ber  friends, 
to  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.   From  the  heights  above  Bala- 
clava they  looked  down  upon  the  valley 
that  witnessed  the  charse  of   the  ''Six 
Hundred ; "  they  traced  we  course  of  the 
railway  that  supplied  the  English  camp. 
There  was  the  plateau  once  covered  with 
the    tents   of   the   invaders;    there   the 
ravine    of  Inkermann   up   which  rushed 
the  overpowering  tide  of  Russian  soldiery ; 
there    the  site  of  the  battery  that  first 
checked  their  advance;  the  old  windmill 
on  the  hill ;  the  white  sparkling  quarries, 
where  a  whole  hiU-side  was  cut  away ;  the 
caverns ;  the  aqueduct ;  and,  beyond,  the 
arm    of  the  sea  that  meets  the  pleasant 
valley  of  the  Tchemaya  river.   Then  there 
were  the  graveyards  —  the  hill,  with  its 
broken    walls  and  shattered  monuments. 
Bat    there  were  certain  tombs  that  had 
been   carefully  tended,  and  Kate  gathered 


a  handful  of  charming  wild  flowers  that 
grew  upon  the  graves  of  the  brave  men  of 
old. 

But  the  most  enduring  memento  that 
the  British  army  left  of  its  hostile  presence 
was  the  acres  of  broken  beer-bottles  that 
surrounded  the  site  of  their  encampments. 
Thirsty  souls  were  these  paladins  of  ours, 
and  corkscrews  were  unknown  in  the 
British  camp.  To  knock  the  head  off  a 
bottle,  to  pour  the  contents  down  his 
throat,  and  smash  the  bottle  on  the  ground, 
such  was  the  delight  of  Tommy  Atkins  in 
those  distant  days,  and  thus  he  has  left  his 
imperishable  mark. 

Then  there  were  the  mighty  works  of 
Todleben,  for  the  defence  ;  the  Malakhoff, 
now  a  beer-garden ;  the  Sedan,  a  portion 
of  the  same  public  promenade;  quiet 
burghers  strolling  up  and  down,  arm-inh 
arm,  with  fierce  Cossack  warriors ;  and  a 
band  playing  upon  the  site  that  was 
drenched  with  human  blood. 

Sebastopol  was  no  longer  a  ruin,  a  rail- 
way had  brought  life  to  its  grass-grown 
quays.  A  depdt  occupied  the  place  of  an 
old  redoubt — droskies  rattle  through  the 
streets  and  raise  the  white  dust  in  clouds. 
Sometimes  a  steamer  puffs  noisily  into  the 
noble  harbour,  and  wakes  the  echoes  from 
broken  forts  and  demolished  batteries. 

Then  there  was  a  famous  picnic  to 
Bakhtchi  Serai,  the  old  Tartar  capital, 
wiUi  its  Palace  of  the  old  Khans,  penetrated 
with  a  soft  melancholy  feeling;  marble 
pavements,  arabesques,  fountains,  whisper- 
ing trees,  and  murmuring  waters,  all  telling 
the  same  sad  story.  And  the  bazaar  ~for 
a  bit  of  Eastern  life  commend  us  to  the 
bazaar  of  that  Grim  Tartar  town.  Turbans, 
caftans,  fur -caps,  rough  shock  heads, 
mingling  about  the  stalls ;  artisans  at  work 
in  the  background  —  tinmen,  saddlers, 
bakers,  smiths,  with  the  noises  of  their 
work,  and  the  general  rattle  of  voices  ; 
veiled  women  flit  about — lovely  Jewesses, 
the  daughters  of  those  solemn  long-bearded 
rabbin. 

At  night  the  picnickers  slept  at  the 
hotel  >  they  ate  kabobs  of  mutton  on 
skewers;  they  tasted  the  famous  sweet- 
meats of  the  Karaites.  And  what  a  gallop 
back  they  had  over  steppes,  coming  every 
now  and  then  to  fertile  valleys  and  streams 
of  living  water ! 

Among  all  these  distractions  had  Kate 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  serious  purpose 
before  herl  That  was  the  question  that 
Mother  Elspeth  put  to  her  in  an  impressive 
manner    one  day.      Dame  Elspeth    had 
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employed  her  time  in  wandering  about, 
making  friends  in  Tartar  hate,  and  among 
Greeks  and  Jews,  and  charming  everybody 
by  her  mysterioos  gifts.  At  tii»  ViUa  she 
was  in  great  demand.  She  told  fortunes 
by  cards,  by  the  ancient  arts  of  palmistry. 
The  whole  division  of  the  army  then  in 
camp— horse,  foot,  and  artillery — sent  its 
officers  to  learn  their  fate  from  the  old 
lady.  Bat  she  was  getting  tired  of  it  all, 
and  she  longed  to  see  her  old  cottage  on 
the  moors,  and  to  feel  the  keen  winds  of 
the  North,  and  taste  the  brine  from  its 
sea.  Philip,  it  must  be  said,  had  gone 
home  long  ago.  Once  Kate  was  safe  among 
her  own  people,  Philip's  occupation  was 
gone,  and  he  was  impatient  to  be  at  sea 
again.  If  he  could  not  get  restored  to  his 
old  rating  in  the  navy,  he  would  get  em- 
ployment in  the  merchant  service.  Indeed, 
he  picked  up  the  Saucy  Bess  at  Oonstanti- 
nople,  where  she  bad  been  detained,  and 
travelled  home  very  comfortably  in  the 
society  of  Captain  Grant  and  Lon^  Sam. 
Not  a  penny  would  the  hospitable  Captain 
receive  for  the  passage ;  and  as  PhOip  had 
been  handsomely  rewarded  by  Kate  for 
his  services,  he  landed  at  home  tolerably 
well  provided  for,  and  able  to  look  about 
him. 

Somewhat  startling  news  had  reached 
Kate  about  home  a&irs.  Lady  Hazlewood 
had  written  to  her  from  Brighton.  She 
was  married;  had  been  married,  indeed, 
for  some  months  to  her  dear  French  artifit, 
and  now,  circumstances  imperatively  de- 
manded the  avowal  This  event  would 
make  Kate  the  owner  of  Hazlewood ;  but 
Lady  Hazlewood,  or,  as  she  now  announced 
herself,  Lady  Hazlewood  Deschamps,  threw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  Kate.  It  had 
been  a  cruel  provision  of  Sir  John's  to 
cut  her  off  from  any  future  union,  and 
surely  Kate  would  not  leave  her  to  exist 
upon  what  her  dear  husband  might  earn 
by  coining,  as  it  were,  his  heart's  blood  into 
ducats. 

Kate  replied  in  a  kind  and  generous 
way.  Whatever  Hazlewood  brought  in, 
her  stepmother  should  take  half  of  it  But 
here  she  was  met  by  a  very  awkward 
roanoeavre  on  the  part  of  Baron  Hazlewood. 
He  claimed  to  administer  the  estate  on  his 
wife's  behalf.  All  the  tenants  had  received 
notice  to  pay  their  rents  to  him  and  nobody 
else. 

News  came  of  Ronald  too.  The  Admiral 
was  dead,  and  he  had  left  Carrholme  to 
his  nephew.  His  will  was  dated  on  the 
day  following  Ronald's  rencontre  with  the 


Baron  at  Whitby,  and  Ronald  had  a  shrewd 
notion  that  the  pugnacious  Admiral  muat 
have  had  a  purpose  in  the  bequest,  Ronatd 
himself  was  uneasjr  and  unhappy.  He  had 
been  cheated  and  msulted  by  Baron  Hazle- 
woodi  and  he  could  settle  to  nothing  till 
he  had  cleared  the  matter  up.  Ronald  had 
resigned  his  command,  and  was  now  on 
half-pay,  and  roaming  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  surface  of  the  earth  looking  for 
the  Baron. 

All  this  made  Kate  unhappy  in  her  torn. 
Her  life  was  poisoned  by  the  continued 
influence  of  this  man.  He  would  probably 
meet  Bonald  in  a  duel  and  kill  him,  for 
the  Baron  was  skilful  in  all  the  weapons  of 
the  duello.  And,  if  Ronald  were  the  sur- 
vivor, she  could  never  marry  him — ^to  "  kill 
and  take  possession  "  would  be  a  revolting 
end  to  their  story. 

It  was  in  this  darkened  frame  of  mind 
that  Dame  Elspeth  found  her  foster-chfld 
when  she  put  the  momentous  question  : 

"  Have  you  forgotten  % " 

No,  she  had  not  forgotten ;  but  still  she 
had  been  slack  about  the  matter.  Ah  > 
she  had  found  out  the  little  chapel ;  she 
had  visited  it  more  than  once.  The  chape} 
had  been  kept  in  repair,  but  it  had  not  been 
used  for  worship  since  its  altar  had  been 
desecrated  by  bloodshed.  The  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  still  talked  about  that 
terrible  deed.  Sometimes  a  priest  would 
come  from  the  convent,  would  dust  and 
arrange  the  ornaments,  and  he  would  lower 
the  brazen  hook  from  which  had  once  hung 
the  sacred  lamp,  would  polish  it  and  re- 
store it  to  its  position,  open  doors  and 
windows.  But  when  the  priest  went  away 
he  took  the  key  with  him.  And  here  was 
the  difficulty,  not  a  very  serious  one  in 
appearance,  and  yet  it  had  baffled  Kate 
repeatedly.  To  apply  for  the  key  would 
excite  some  curiosity;  the  restoration  of 
the  lamp  would  be  a  nine  days'  wonder, 
and  not  for  worlds  would  she  have  given  a 
clue  to  the  knowledge  that  her  father  had 
done  the  guilty  sacrfiegious  deed. 

The  winter  had  passed,  there  had  been 
no  frost  or  snow  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Peninsula.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
hiUs  there  had  been  icy  winds  and  cruel 
frosts;  but  here  the  climate  was  always 
mild,  and  the  tropical  verdure  of  summer 
was  preserved  in  the  very  lap  of  winter. 
Perhaps  when  the  spring  came  the  northern 
regions  had  their  compensation,  for  then 
the  steppes  were  covered  with  the  freshest 
green  and  carpeted  with  fragrant  wild 
flowers ;  the  forest  trees  were  bursting  into 
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leaf;  orchards  were  white  with  blossom; 
and  the  little  Tartar  farmhoase?,  with 
clumps  of  tall  poplars  rising  above  them, 
were  embowered  in  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Especiallj  lovely  was  the  spring-time  in 
the  little  valley  of  the  chapel ;  the  woods 
resomided  with  the  songs  of  birds ;  the 
paths  were  festooned  with  creepers,  and 
carpeted  with  the  most  delicate  ferns.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  flood  of  renewed  life, 
the  chapel  stood,  cold,  lifeless,  deserted. 
Kate  passed  the  place  one  evening  with  a 
joyoas  party  on  horseback.  Some  crossed 
themselves,  others  shrugged  their  shoulders 
and  smiled;  it  was  a  point  of  delicacy 
among  the  party  of  the  villa  not  to 
mention  the  incident  of  the  sacrilege  before 
an  English  woman.  Kate  turned  her 
horse,  dismounted,  and  looked  in.  A 
venerable  priest  with  a  white  beard  was 
looking  sorrowfully  about  him.  The  key  j 
was  in  the  lock  and  Kate  drew  it  out  softly 
and  threw  it  into  the  long  grass,  and  then 
rode  on  and  joined  her  companions. 

Early  morning  was  Kate's  opportunity, 
for  at  any  other  time  of  the  day  it  was 
difficult  to  evade  companionship.  She  rose 
at  daybreak,  dressed  herself  in  white,  and 
with  trembling  hands  drew  the  lamp,  now 
glittering  with  jewels,  from  its  casket  and 
concealed  it  in  the  folds  of  her  dress.  The 
house  was  buried  in  sleep  as  she  passed 
out  The  sun  rose  on  her  way  and  turned 
the  dewdrops  at  her  feet  into  diamond?, 
and  the  massive  summit  of  the  mountains 
glowed  like  gold.  Not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  wood ;  the  chapel  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  solitude.  The  door 
was  unlocked  and  secured  only  by  a  morsel 
of  bent  wire.  Kate  entered  breathless. 
Daylight  had  scarcely  penetrated  the  narrow 
windows.  With  quick,  noiseless  steps,  she 
passed  to  the  sanctuary,  drew  down  the 
brazen  hook,  affixed  the  golden  chains. 

The  lamp  was  swinging  on  high,  and  as 
it  swung  a  ray  of  sunlight,  through  some 
narrow  aperture  in  the  eastern  gable,  fell 
npon  the  lamp  and  lighted  up  its  jewelled 
rim,  darting  luminous  sparkles  and  corusce- 
tions  of  light  all  around.  And  then  occurred 
a  marvellous  thing  which  is  hardly  capable 
of  explanatioa  The  lamp  was  alight  I  a 
feeble  flame  glowed  upon  the  wick. 

Kate  sank  back  into  a  recessed  seat|  and 
knelt  there  full  of  awe  and  wonder,  not 
anmixed  with  reverent  gratitude.  The 
offering  had  been  accepted;  the  sacrilege 
was  expiated;  her  father's  sin  was  for- 
given. 

As  she  knelt  the  door  was  slowly  opened, 


and  the  venerable  priest,  whom  she  had 
seen  the  night  before,  entered  the  chapel. 
He  did  not  see  her,  his  eyes  were  riveted 
upon  the  lamp.  He  folded  his  hands,  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  knees  at  the  gate 
of  the  sanctuary.  **It  burns  stiU,"  he 
cried,  **  but  it  bums  low,"  and  turning  to  a 
litUe  arched  recess  he  drew  forth  a  vessel 
of  oil,  replenished  and  trimmed  the  lamp, 
and  again  knelt  down.  Kate  now  rose 
and  tried  to  pass  out  unobserved.  But 
the  priest  turned  his  head.  She  was 
discovered. 

*'  It  is  the  blessed  Saint  Catherine  who 
has  restored  the  precious  relic,"  munnured 
the  priest,  bending  low,  and  covering  his 
face  with  the  sleeves  of  his  robe.  '*  And 
why  am  I  chosen  to  be  the  witness  of  this 
glory  t  Because  I  was  the  only  witness  to 
the  sacrilege.  Behold  the  wound  that  thy 
servant  received  in  defending  thy  precious 
lamp,  from  the  sword  of  the  unbelieving 
invader.  Let  it  be  a  crown  of  glory  for 
me  in  Paradise ! " 

The  gesture,  the  words  which  she 
could  well  comprehend,  brought  conviction 
into  the  mind  of  Kate.  This  was  the 
priest  whom  her  father  had  struck  down. 
There  was  no  blood-guiltiness  upon  him. 
She  glided  silently  away,  and  when  the 
priest  raised  his  head  he  was  alone. 

Some  days  after,  Kate  made  a  visit  to 
the  convent  to  which  the  old  priest  be- 
longed. She  was  anxious  to  see  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  make  his  latter 
days  more  comfortable.  The  old  man 
was  dead.  "His  latter  hours  had  been 
brightened,"  explained  the  superior,  "by 
a  wondrous  vision  of  Saint  Catherine;  a 
vision  corroborated  by  the  miraculous  re- 
placement of  a  lamp  in  the  chapel  of  the 
saint,  which  had  been  stolen  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimea.  During  his  life 
the  old  man  had  been  held  in  ^  much 
honour  on  account  of  a  wound  received  in 
defence  of  the  altar." 

"But  I  have  been  told,"  said  Kate, 
"  that  the  priest  was  killed.'' 

The  superior  smiled  quietly.  "  There 
was  a  pious  fiction  to  that  effect,  which 
strengthened  the  courage  of  our  soldiers 
against  the  invaders.  But  the  truth  can 
now  be  told." 

CHAPTER  xin. 
LIFE    OR    DEATH. 

With  wealth,  a  fine  career  before  him, 
and  the  world,  so  to  say,  at  his  feet, 
Bonald  Carr  was  unhappy.    Baron  Hazle- 
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wood  weighed  upon  him^  That  man  had 
mined  hts  life,  cheated  him  out  of  the  only 
blessing  he  really  coveted  —  his  bonnie 
Kate.  If  the  Baron  had  himself  gained 
little  by  the  transaction  hitherto,  he  had, 
at  all  events,  effectaally  prevented  Ronald 
from  attaining  his  heart's  desire.  And 
then,  his  overbearing  insolence  had  left  in 
Ronald's  mind  a  feeung  that  he  could  not 
worthily  hold  up  his  head  as  a  Carr  of 
Carrholme — for  they  had  been  a  fire-eating, 
fighting  line  —  unless  he  vindicated  his 
honour.  It  might  be  a  foolish,  uncivQiaed, 
unchristian  notion ;  but  there  it  was,  and 
made  inaction  unendurable. 

Several  times  Ronald  had  reminded  the 
Baron  that  he  was  waiting  to  hear  from 
him.    He  had  received  no  answer. 

The  Baron  was  a  migratory  being.  He 
had  stayed  for  a  single  night  at  Hazlewood, 
just  to  assert  his  right.  He  had  frightened 
the  old  servants  out  of  their  wits,  and  then 
had  disappeared.  He  was  next  heard  of  at 
Brighton,  where  he  had  a  stormy  inter- 
view with  his  sister  and  her  husband. 
The  young  Frenchman  was  brave  and  high- 
tempered,  and  would  have  adjourned  the 
discussion  to  the  sands  of  the  opposite 
coast,  with  either  swords  or  pistols;  but 
the  Baron  laughed  him  to  scorn  and 
departed.  Then  he  was  known  to  be  at 
Constantinople,  engaged  in  some  financial 
intrigue.  The  last  accounts  were  that  he 
was  buying  horses  and  mules  in  Asia 
Minor,  presumably  for  the  Russian  Gh>- 
vemment.  He  had  sold  his  yacht  to  the 
Czar,  for  she  had  proved  the  fastest  boat 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  to  be  utilised  as 
a  despatch-boat  and  light  cruiser.  He  was, 
indeed,  in  high  favour  with  the  Russian 
administration,  and,  at  his  request,  a 
mutiny  that  had  recently  broken  out  in 
his  yacht,  had  been  punished  by  sending 
half-a-dozen  of  the  offenders  to  the  mines. 
It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  bring  him 
to  account;  but  Ronald  determined  to  try. 

Ronald  had  experienced  enough  heat 
and  discomfort  from  engines  and  boilers  in 
the  navy.  He  bought  a  rast-sailing  schooner 
yacht,  the  Dream,  and  put  Philip^Brook  in 
command  of  her.  He  intended  to  navigate 
her  himself,  and  Philip  was  a  practical 
seaman,  who  might  be  trusted  in  other 
matters. 

The  Dream  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Con- 
stantinople. There  Ronald  had  news  of 
the  Baron.  He  had  eone  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof— a  desolate, 
thinly.peopled  region,  whence  there  had 


come  recent  reports  of  the  discovery  of  oil 
wells  that  would  put  those  of  the  Caspian 
into  the  shade.  Here,  too,  Philip  had 
letters  from  his  mother.  She  was  thankfol 
to  say  that  Miss  Kate  was  about  to  start 
for  home,  and  that  she  would  soon  see  her 
native  moors  again.  The  Count  would 
accompany  his  niece  to  Constantinople  in 
his  yacht,  and  would  then  place  her  on 
board  an  English  steamer.  Miss  Kate  was 
going  to  take  possession  of  Haalewood,  and 
meant  to  hold  it  against  all  comers.  The 
Count,  who  had  been  told  the  whole  story, 
would  have  gone  with  her  and  backed  her 
up,  but  he  could  not  get  permission  to 
travel  beyond  StambouL 

Well,  the  two  yachts  were  hardly  likely 
to  meet,  for  the  Dream  was  to  skirt  the 
Asiatic  and  Circassian  coasts  for  the  sake 
of  scenery  and  sport  That,  at  least,  was 
the  original  intention,  but  Ronald  grew 
impatient  of  delay,  and  the  wind  coming 
fair  off  Sinope,  the  Dream's  course  was 
changed  for  the  Straits  of  Yenikale. 
Ronald  was  a  careful  navigator;  he  had 
made  a  good  observation  at  nooa  Bat  he 
must  have  made  a  mistake  somewhere,  for 
as  he  neared  the  coast  he  found  that  the 
lights  were,  according  to  his  reckoning,  all 
wrong.  The  twin  lights  that  showed  the 
entrance  to  the  straits,  which  should  have 
been  directly  ahead,  showed  far  away  on 
his  larboard  quarter,  and  being  in  doubt 
as  to  his  position,  he  very  wisely  anchored, 
and  made  all  snug  for  the  night. 

Presently,  a  steamer's  lights  were  made 
out  in  the  distance,  coming  from  the 
Crimean  coast  She  was  not  making  for 
the  straits,  apparently,  but  for  the  Cir- 
cassian coast.  The  night  was  rather  thick, 
and  as  the  steamer  passed  close  by,  they 
saw  nothing  more  of  her  except  her  lights. 
Then  after  some  hours  an  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  Suddenly  the  lights  came 
all  right  again,  as  if  somebody  had  given 
the  Black  Sea  a  shake  round.  There  were 
the  lights  of  the  straits  just  as  Ronald  had 
expected  to  find  them,  and  other  lights  in 
their  due  order  according  to  the  charts, 
while  those  previously  seen  had  been 
extinguished. 

*'  There  is  some  devilish  work  going  on 
to-night,  sir,  I  expect,"  said  Brook  to  his 
commander.  "  I've  heard  of  such  things, 
but  I  never  expected  to  see  'em." 

"  What  do  you  make  of  themt "  asked 
Ronald. 

«  False  lights,"  said  Brook.  "  Wrecking 
business ;  hung  out  for  yonder  steamer,  I 
expect." 
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If  that  were  the  case,  the  steamer  was 
now  past  praying  for.  She  must  have 
gone  ashore  by  this  time  on  the  barren  un- 
hospitable  coast — a  sort  of  no  man's  land, 
almost  uninhabited  and  entirely  desolate. 
All  on  board  the  yacht  listened  and 
watched  for  signals  of  distress. 

Bat  nothing  could  be  heard.    As  the 
night  wore  on  the  wind  rose,  and  heavy 
waves  came  sweeping  in  before  the  gale, 
bat  anchors  and  tackle  withstood  the  strain 
and  the  yacht  rode  out  the  gale  in  safety. 
Daylight  appeared,  and  the  varions  points 
of  the  coast  came  into  sight,  as  the  sun 
began  to  gild  the  foaming  crests  of  the 
wares.    A  good  way  off  coald  be  made 
out  the  masts  and  fonnels  of  a  steamer 
apparently  some  distance  in  shore.    One 
of  the   yacht's  boats  was  lowered,  and 
Sonald  set  forth  to  investigate  the  fate  of 
the  steamer.    As  the  boat  proceeded  the 
mouth  of  a  wild  lagoon  opened  out,  and 
within    the    lagoon    could    be    seen    the 
steamer   fairly   aground,   but   apparently 
not  injured.    By  great  good  fortune  she 
had  struck  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  on  the 
previous  night,  and  had  thus  escaped  ship- 
wreck on  the  rocky  shora    Sowing  into 
the  lagoon,  Ronald  hailed  the  steamer. 
She  was  the  Yalta ;  Count  Sarda's  yacht 
And  where  were  the  passengers  ? 

Nothing  could  be  definitely  made  out 
from  the  men  on  board ;  but  it  was  eiddent 
that  they  had  landed,  and  probably  had 
made  their  way  to  the  nearest  post  station. 
Ronald  landed  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
lagoon  and  walked  on  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  crew  of  the  yacht.  Far 
into  the  distance  stretched  a  flat^  open 
country,  across  which  ran  a  narrow  post- 
road  bordered  by  a  line  of  telegraph  pole& 
The  country  was  not  wholly  barren ;  horses 
and  herds  of  cattle  could  be  seen  feeding 
in  the  distance.  A  helpless  feeling  came 
OTor  Ronald,  alone  and  on  foot  in  the 
midst  of  a  boundless  plain. 

Then  Ronald  beheld  a  cloud  of  dust 

rising  in  the  distance,  and  presently  a  body 

of  horsemen,  at  full  gallop,  came  into  view, 

showing  bright  sparkles  of  light  here  and 

there    in   their   dense   mass.      It  was  a 

squadron  of  irregular  cavalry,  and  as  they 

came  in  sight  of  the  yacht  stranded  there 

upon  the  plain,  the  leader  of  the  party 

halted  them,  and  entered  into  parley  with 

the  crew.     Then  the  cavalry  advanced  at  a 

more  leisurely  pace,  while  the  leader  and 

another  galloped  forward  at  full  speed. 

The     cavalry  chief  was    a  noble-looking 

fellow  in  a  dashing  uniform.    His  com- 


panion was  also  a  handsome  fellow,  but 
looked  evil  enough  to  Ronald,  who  re- 
cognised him  at  once  as  Baron  Hazlewood. 

Ronald  stepped  forward,  and  stood  in 
the  track  as  he  waved  to  the  pair  to  stop. 
They  reined  up  and  the  Russian  officer, 
saluting  politely,  while  the  Baron  eyed  him 
with  a  cold  indifferent  glance,  inquired 
the  other's  business.  Ronald  explained 
that  he  was  a  naval  officer,  and  had  just 
landed  from  his  yacht.  That  he  had  left 
England  and  traversed  the  Mediterranean 
and  Black  Sea,  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  meet  the  Baron,  between  whom  and 
himself  words  had  been  exchanged  and 
injuries  given,  that  nothing  could  atone 
for.  The  officer  turned  to  his  companion, 
who  nodded  an  emphatic  assent  to  this 
statement. 

''We  are  on  special  service,"  said  the 
cavalryman.  ''  But  everything  must  give 
place  to  an  affair  of  this  kind.  The 
opportunity  that  offers  may  never  be 
renewed.  Let  me  consult  my  brother 
officer." 

The  chief  rode  back  to  where  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  halted  again,  and  presently 
the  chief  and  his  subordinate  came  on, 
dismounted,  and  beckoned  to  Ronald. 

*'  You  are  quite  sure  you  wish  to  fight 
him  % "  asked  the  chief.     ''  I  don't  think 

you  need.    He  is  not  quite "  shrugging 

his  shoulders.  '^In  fact,  what  you  call 
'  oeuf  pourri,'  eh,  bad  egg,  is  it  not  t  Here 
is  this  man,  he  has  laid  information  against 
Count  Sarda,  our  friend  whom  we  all  love. 
We  hoped  that  he  would  have  escaped  and 
the  charming  demoiselle  who  accompanies 
him ;  but  by  what  devilry  he  has  trapped 
our  friend,  I  know  not" 

''All  the  more  I  desire  to  meet  him," 
said  Ronald,  grinding  his  teeth. 

The  officers  bowed  low  and  withdrew  to 
consult.  Presently  they  summoned  the 
combatants  to  the  conference. 

"  We  desire  to  equalise  the  combat — ^you 
are  a  good  swordsman,"  turning  to  the 
Baron,  who  bowed  assent.    "  And  you  t  " 

"It  is  not  my  weapon,"  replied 
Ronald. 

*' Probably  you  are  both  good  pistol 
shots  1 " 

The  Baron  evidently  preferred  the  sword, 
and  Ronald  modestly  disclaimed  any  special 
skill,  although  with  his  own  revolver  he 
could  make  good  practice. 

Then  the  Cossack  chief  announced  the 
terms  of  the  combat.  A  semicircular  arc 
would  be  marked  out  on  the  steppe.  On 
the  chord  of  the  arc  Mr.  Carr  would  take 
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hid  place,  with  his  revolver.  At  some 
p  )iQt  of  the  ctrcamference,  the  Baron,  on 
norseback,  would  take  his  place,  armed 
with  sword  and  loaded  cavalry  carbine, 
bu^i  with  no  other  amm  mition.  Confined 
within  ihe  limits  marked  oat,  the  combat 
would  continue  at  the  will  of  the  com- 
batants ;  but  if  at  any  time  one  held  up 
his  hand  in  token  of  defeat,  the  combat 
must  cease. 

The  ground  waa  marked  out,  a  semi- 
circle with  a  radius  of  about  a  hundred 
yards.  Ronald  and  the  Baron  took  their 
stations  exactly  opposite  each  other,  Eonald 
in  the  centre  of  the  chord,  and  the  Baron 
ia  the  centre  of  the  arc.  The  Cossack 
troop  drew  round  at  a  respectful  distance, 
while  the  officers  as  the  seconds  of  the 
combatants  posted  themselves  at  either 
end  of  the  line,  sharing  the  danger  of  a 
stray  shot — a  danger  they  politely  ignored. 
The  signal  to  begin  was  given  as  the  com- 
batants stood  like  statues  watching  each 
other  narrowly.  The  Baron's  tactics  would 
be,  his  opponent  judged,  to  take  a  deliberate 
shot  with  the  carbine,  and  if  that  failed, 
to  charge  straight  upon  his  adversary,  who 
might  easily  miss  a  rapidly  advancing  foe 
even  with  the  five  barrels  of  his  revolver. 
Bat  if  such  were  his  purpose,  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  in  haste  to  carry  it  out.  He 
rode  round  the  circumference  of  the  half- 
circle  slowly,  as  if  to  make  sure  of  his 
ground,  with  carbine  at  the  present,  and 
naked  sabre  hanging  from  his  wrist.  At  a 
hundred  yards  the  best  revolver  makes  but 
uncertain  practice,  and  Sonald  reserved 
his  fire;  but  he  advanced  step  by  step 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  area,  keeping 
a  wary  eye  upon  his  antagonist.  Ah,  now 
he  came !  wheeling  his  horse  suddenly  at 
the  extremity  of  the  boundary,  the  Baron 
dashed  at  full  speed  at  his  enemy,  flinging 
the  carbine  contemptuously  high  into  the 
air,  and  charging  straight  at  Eonald,  whirl- 
ing his  flashing  sabre  over  his  head. 

A  guttural  exclamation  of  admiration 
and  delight  burst  from  the  assembled 
Cossacks.  Three  little  pufld  of  white  smoke 
issued  from  Bonald's  pistol,  but  still  the 
horseman  rode  on.  At  the  fourth  pufif 
horse  and  rider  rolled  upon  the  field 
together.  But  the  Baron  sprang  to  his 
feet  in  a  moment,  unhurt,  his  sabre  still  in 
his  hand,  and  dashed  forward.  The  com- 
bat was  still  equal — let  Eonald  miss  but 
that  shot,  and  all  was  over  with  him. 

But  Bonald's  last  shot  told ;  the  Baron 
fell  on  his  knee,  struggled  to  his  feet  again, 
and  then,  striving  to  cut  his  opponent  to 


the  ground,  fell  once  more  prone  upon  the 
earth. 

''  He  can  fight  no  more,"  said  the  Gob- 
sack  chief,  walking  up  to  the  Baron's  proa- 
trat(9  form.  *'  You,  noble  sir,  hasten  to 
rejoin  your  ship.  The  civil  authorities 
will  perhaps  give  you  trouble.  He  was  a 
great  rascal,  I  believe,  but  the  Oovemment 
favour  him.    Hasten.    Adieu.'' 

Meantime,  Philip  Brook,  alarmed  at  the 
long  absence  of  his  chief,  had  taken  a  boat 
and  landed  too,  but  at  a  point  of  the  coast 
a  little  lower  down,  for  he  had  caught 
sight  of  the  Cossack  lances,  and  thought  it 
prudent  to  reconnoitre  them  from  a  dis- 
tance. As  Philip  approached  the  head  of 
the  lagoon,  he  heard  his  name  distmctly 
pronounced  in  a  low  voice.  Close  by,  was 
a  hut  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  turf. 

''  Yes,  it  is  really  Philip,"  said  the  voice 
in  a  louder  key ;  and  next  moment  Kate 
Hazlewood  held  him  by  the  hand,  and  his 
mother  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him. 
There  was  a  pleasant  -  looking,  elderly 
gentleman,  too,  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
Count  Sarda.  The  boat  was  dose  at  hand, 
and  Philip,  explaining  rapidly  how  it  was 
the  Dream  had  come  into  these  waters, 
hurried  them  on  board,  and  then  went  to 
search  for  Bonald.  He  heard  shots,  and  ran 
forward  to  meet  Eonald  presently,  stalk- 
ing moodily  towards  his  boat.  Even  when 
apprised  of  the  happy  chance  that  had 
brought  Kate  and  her  companions  safely 
on  board  the  Dream,  his  face  hardly 
brightened. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  THE  DARDANELLB& 

There  was  plenty  of  wind,  and  the 
Dream  walked  through  the  waters  like  a 
thing  of  life.  Ere  she  was  clear  of  the 
coast  some  attempt  was  made  to  detain 
her :  a  boat  was  launched  from  a  quaran- 
tine station,  a  battery  fired  a  shot  across 
her  bows ;  but  when  she  was  fairly  undei 
sail  she  left  all  the  trouble  behind  her,  and 
soon  was  out  of  sight  of  land  and  careering 
along  with  her  head  pointing  for  the 
Bosphorus.  After  awhile,  on  their  right,, 
they  caught  sight  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Crimean  mountcons  just  showing  above  the 
horizon,  and  a  few  white  sails  shovred  here 
and  there;  but  these  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  Dream  was  alone  on  the  wateis. 

"  Now  that  I  am  in  for  it,"  said  the 
Count  gaily,  as  he  smoked  his  cigarette 
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nnder  the  lee  of  the  companion  hatchway, 
"  I  shall  make  the  voyage  with  yon." 

He  had  no  fears  on  his  own  account ; 
he  had  never  conspired ;  he  was  too  lazy 
and  good  -  tempered    for  a    conspirator, 
and   he    did    not    doubt    soon    making 
his  peace  with  the  Czar.     Bat  if  Kate 
were  detained,    phe    would  certainly    be 
handed  over  to  the   Baron,   who  would 
show  a  good .  title  to  her  as    his  wife. 
Eonald  forbore  to  explain  that  the  Baron 
was  oat  of  the  way  of  making  such  a  claim. 
He  had  not  even  told  Philip  Brook,  and 
he  dared  not  make  confession  to  Kate. 
Now  that  he  no  longer  saw  things  in  a 
red,  lurid  light,   he  shuddered  to  think 
that  he  had  joined  in  such  a  barbarous 
combat.     Surely  he  was  a  more  wicked 
man  than  the  one  he  had  slain;  more 
barbarous  than  the  wildest  Cossack  whp 
had  cheered  on  the  contest.     In  fact,  con- 
science troubled  him  most  fiercely. 

Kate  saw  the  change  in  him,  and 
wondered  what  it  meant.  Ronald  occu- 
pied himself  over  his  charts;  he  was 
always  on  deck  watching  the  suls,  study- 
ing the  compass,  busy  with  his  sextants 
and  strange-looking  brass  instruments.  No 
incident  marked  the  run;  there  was  no- 
thing in  sight  but  sea  and  sky  till  the 
Dream  was  within  sixty  miles  of  the 
Bosphorus.  Then,  on  the  horizon  behind 
her,  appeared  the  smoke  of  a  steamer. 

The  Dream  was  racing  at  her  topmost 
speed ;  but  still  the  distant  smoke  remained 
in  sight  and  became  more  distinctly  marked ; 
and  then  a  steamer  could  be  made  out  that 
was  fast  overhauling  the  yacht.  Only  one 
steamer  on  that  sea  could  perform  such  a 
feat,  and  that  was  the  despatch-boat  which 
the  Government  had  bought  from  Baron 
Hazlewood,  now  named  the  Ukraina 
Dame  Elspeth  came  forth  uttering  spells, 
and  shook  her  fist  at  the  approaching 
ship. 

'*  It    is    the    avenger    of   blood,"  said 
Itonald  to  himself,  and  he  watched  its  ap- 
proach with  the  feeling  of  one  foredoomed. 
The   wind    fell,    the  Dream  was  almost 
becalmed,  her  great  sails  flapped  idly  to 
and  fro ;  and  the  steamer  was  coming  up 
hand   over  hand.      Then  the  sails  were 
taken  aback ;  the  wind  had  chopped  round 
iato   the  south-west,  almost  directly  oppo- 
site  to  the  yacht's  course.    But  the  wind 
brought  with  it  a  thick  white  mist,  which 
came   rolling  over  the  waters    in    dense 
curling    masses.      The  Dream,  her  sails 
triaamed  and  sheeted  home  till  they  were 
stiff  as  boards, 'j'shot  forward  once  more. 


The  speed  of  the  mist  and  the  speed  of  the 
yacht  together  were  too  great  for  the  pur- 
suing steamer.  She  fired  a  shot,  but  it 
fell  wide  of  the  mark,  and  then  a  great 
white  curtain  was  spread  over  the  whole 
scene.  The  steamer  slowed,  and  began  to 
hoot  dismally  the  tidings  that  she  was  be- 
wildered in  the  fog.  The  yacht  stole  softly 
on  unseen,  unheard. 

After  sailing  some  hours,  the  Dream 
shot  suddenly  out  of  the  mist  into  the 
rosy  sunshine  of  a  lovely  summer's  even- 
ing. Bold  headlands  were  on  either  hand, 
and  beyond  them  a  beautiful  shore,  a  mass 
of  verdure,  among  which  gleamed  white 
villas,  kiosks,  minarets,  and  towers.  The 
yacht  had  passed  within  the  Bosphorus, 
whose  blue  waters,  smooth  as  glass,  re- 
flected every  feature  of  the  lovely  scene — 
skiffs,  and  boats,  frail  caiques,  and  fairy 
pleasure-yachts  shot  to  and  fro  in  every 
direction.  And  soon  appeared  the  thou- 
sand glittering  pinnacles  of  the  lovely 
queen  of  the  east :  seraglios,  palaces, 
mosques,  aligned  above  the  curving  shore, 
while  in  clusters  upon  the  purple  waters 
hung  ships  of  every  kind  from  every  clime, 
masts  and  rigging  showing  in  dainty  tracery 
against  the  opal  sky.  There  was  Scutari, 
too,  over  the  way,  with  its  great  white 
barracks,  and  green  cemeteries,  quiet  and 
gloomy  in  the  dying  sunset.  The  report 
of  a  gun  thunders  over  the  waters;  the 
muezzin  calls  to  prayer  from  the  lofty 
minaret ;  a  sweet,  short  twilight  descends ; 
and  myriads  of  lights  sparkle  forth  into 
the  perfumed  night,  and  twinkle  in  the 
calm  waters. 

There  was  still  a  risk  that  the  Dream 
might  be  detained  at  Constantinople,  and 
she  passed  on  and  crossed  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  where  all  was  chilly  and  grey, 
with  mist  and  rain.  The  sun  was  high  in 
the  heavens  when  the  yacht  passed  between 
the  solemn  walls  of  rock,  where  the  current 
runs  strongly,  carrying  a  mass  of  chilly 
water  into  the  bright  ^gean  Sea  As  they 
passed  between  the  forts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  a  signal  was  made  to  stop  the  yacht ; 
a  boat  was  put  out  from  the  shore,  filled 
with  men  in  uniform.  But  the  yacht  con- 
tinned  her  course,  and  when  the  boat's 
crew  tried  to  hang  on,  the  sailors  cast  her 
off.  A  blank  shot  was  fired  from  the  fort, 
and  as  the  yacht  took  no  notice,  a  shotted 
gun,  the  ball  from  which  skipped  across 
the  water  just  in  front.  The  yacht  slipped 
along  so  fast,  however,  that  she  was  soon 
out  of  range.  As  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
shipping  in  the  straits,  the  Turks  were 
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probably  afraid  of  smkiog  some  innocent 
craft. 

A  few  hours  later  the  Dream  was  cruising 
among  the  Isles  of  Greece. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
BANQEB  AT  MALTA 

The  voyage  of  the  Dream  through  the 
Mediterranean  had  not  proved  eventful 
up  to  the  time  that  she  arrived  at  Malta, 
and  took  up  a  berth  in  the  outer  harbour. 
The  weather  had  been  chilly  and,  at  times, 
squally,  and, even  Malta  proved  comfort- 
ably cool.  The  Count  wore  a  great-coat 
when  he  went  ashore,  and  grumbled  about 
the  cold.  Not  for  worlds  would  he  cross 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  such  weather.  He 
would  take  his  niece  home  by  way  of 
Marseilles  and  Paris,  especially  Paria  He 
returned  with  the  zest  of  a  schoolboy  at 
holiday  time  to  his  dear  Paris. 

As  for  Dame  Elspeth,  she  preferred  to 
stick  to  the  ship.  Kate  had  picked  up  a 
French  maid  at  Malta,  and  could  get  on 
very  well  without  her.  And  the  dame 
was  very  comfortable  on  board  the  yacht ; 
she  had  her  son  with  her,  she  was  very 
useful  on  board  and  highly  popular  with 
the  sailors,  who  were  mostly  from  the 
north  country,  and  who  had  faith  that 
they  would  never  want  a  fair  wind  as  long 
as  the  good  dame  sailed  with  them. 

The  yacht  required  some  refitting,  and 
she  went  into  dock  to  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled. Bonald  found  plenty  of  friends 
among  the  naval  and  military  people  on 
the  island.  In  his  reckless  and  despondent 
mood  he  took  to  high  play  as  a  diversion, 
and,  caring  little  whether  he  won  or  lost, 
he  was  generally  very  lucky.  Among  those 
who  frequented  the  club,  where  Bonald 
was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  was  a  young 
Yicomte  belonging  to  an  ancient  Maltese 
family,  whose  ill-luck  was  as  notable  as 
Eonald's  successful  play.  And  whether  it 
was  from  pique  or  some  deeper  motive 
Bonald  could  not  tell,  but  this  youth 
sought  every  opportunity  of  forcing  a 
quarrel  upon  him. 

Tired  of  this  sort  of  persecution,  Bonald, 
finding  the  youth  alone  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  club,  put  the  question  to  him 
simply  and  roundly :  **  Why  do  you  seek 
to  quarrel  with  me  ?  I  have  no  enmity  to 
you.  I  think  you  a  nice  boy.  Do  you 
wish  to  make  me  fight  you  ?  I  assure  you, 
your  trouble  is  wasted.  I  will  never  go 
out  with  you.'' 


"  Is  it  that  you  are  afraid  Y "  said  the 
other,  with  a  sneer. 

*'No,"  replied  Bonald;  **but  I  have 
killed  a  man  in  a  duel.  He  had  done  me 
grievous  wrong;  but  the  thought  of  him 
haunts  me  continually.  Night  or  day,  I 
am  never  free  from  remorse." 

''Is  that  sol"  replied  the  youth,  with 
something  like  contrition.  "I  was  told 
that  it  was  quite  otherwise  —  that  yon 
went  about  boasting  of  the  death  of  this 
man." 

''And  who  told  you  thatr'  asked 
Bonald  sharply. 

"It  was  Bianca.  She  lives  with  my 
mother,  and  she  is  the  most  beautifol 
creature  in  the  world.  It  was  her  re- 
lation, the  only  friend  that  she  had— and 
she  tells  me, '  Kill  me  this  Englishman  who 
murdered  him,  and  I  will  love  you.' " 

"Ah,  that  is  terrible,"  said  Bonald. 
"  Well,  kill  me  if  you  like,  Vicomte ;  but 
till  then,  let  us  be  friends."  And  they 
shook  hands  over  this  strange  compact. 

Next  time  when  they  met,  the  youth 
appeared  with  a  gloomy  face. 

"My  friend,  he  is  not  dead,  this  man; 
he  has  written  to  her.  He  is  recovering 
from  his  wound,  and  she  loves  him,  and 
does  not  care  for  me." 

The  Yicomte  looked  the  picture  of  des- 
pair ;  but  for  Bonald  the  news  was  most 
joyful' — a  weight  was  lifted  from  his  heart, 
his  gloom  had  vanished,  and  the  world 
was  bright  to  him  once  more.  Still,  it 
was  evident  that  Bianca  had  not  forgiven 
him.  Often,  on  his  way  home,  he  fonnd 
himself  dogged  by  desperate-looking  men, 
and  one  evening  he  received  a  stroke  from 
a  knife  that^  had  it  not  been  turned  by 
his  watch-case,  would  have  put  an  end  to 
his  career.  Evidently,  Malta  was  not  a 
safe  place  for  him,  and  the  yacht  being 
now  ready  for  sea,  he  had  one  tremendous 
bout  of  play  at  the  club,  lost  all  his  win- 
nings, and  a  little  more,  took  a  hasty  leare 
of  his  friends — the  Vicomte,  who  had  won 
largely,  was  moved  even  to  tears— and 
sailed  early  next  morning  for  home. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 
NAVAL  MAN(EUVRE& 

It  was  August  in  this  present  year  of 
grace,  and  along  the  wide  sea -front  of 
Brighton,  a  general  excitement  and  expec- 
tation was  to  be  noticed.  On  the  beacbi 
bathing-men,  fishermen,  and  loafers,  were 
engaged  with  long  telescopes;  binocnlan 
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were  in  great  reqaeat  upon  the  pier-head  i 
parties  of  horsemen  and  horsewomen 
cantering  along  the  King's  Road  drew 
np,  and  shadmg  their  eyes  with  their 
hands,  gazed  anzioosly  seawards ;  carriages 
were  drawn  up  by  the  railing ;  the  green 
lawns  of  Hove  were  dotted  with  spectators, 
and  the  windows  of  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses,  wherever  the  slightest  view  of  the 
sea  was  attainable,  were  crowded  with 
heads. 

The  cause  of  all  this  interest  was  the 
fact  that  a  low,  distant  rumbling  was 
heard,  which  might  have  been  thunder, 
but  that  people  thought  was  distant  cannon- 
ading. One  or  two  war-ships  lay  in  the 
offing ;  these  belonged  to  the  British  fleet. 
And  it  was  thought  that  at  this  moment 
the  ships  of  the  invading  squadron  were 
engaged  in  breaking  through  their  line, 
and  were  about  to  spread  havoc  all  along 
the  coast. 

Excitement  at  the  pier-head  reached  its 
height  when  a  boat  was  seen  approaching 
from  some  ship  in  the  offing,  which 
was  thought  to  be  a  man-o'-war's  boat 
bringing  some  intelligence  of  the  progress 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  fleet  to  the 
authorities  on  shore.  There  landed,  how- 
ever, only  a  young  man  in  civilian  attire, 
a  bronzed  seafaring  youth,  with  a  gold- 
banded  cap,  and  an  elderly  woman,  tall 
and  gaunt  '*  The  boat,"  said  the  seamen 
left  in  charge,  to  eager  questioners,  "  was 
from  Mr.  Garr's  yacht,  the  Dream,  just 
arrived  from  a  cruise  in  distant  seas." 

''  Yes,  it  is  Ronald  Carr,"  said  a  hand- 
some young  woman,  who  was  leaning 
affectionately  on  her  husband's  arm. 

Ronald  started  and  turned  on  hearbg 
his  name  pronounced,  turned  and  en- 
countered the  gaze  of  Lady  Hazlewood 
and  her  husband,  the  young  artist  Alphonse 
Deschamps.  He  doffed  his  hat,  but  his 
face  showed  anything  but  desire  for  further 
intercourse. 

"Let  me  detain  you  a  moment,  Mr. 
Carr,"  continued  Lady  Hazlewood.  "I 
have  news  of  my  dear  stepdaughter." 

Konald's  attention  was  enlisted  at  once, 
and  he  even  took  a  seat  graciously  in- 
dicated to  him  by  Lady  Hazlewood,  at  her 
side,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  introduced 
to  her  husband.  "Alphonse,  you  know, 
is  a  painter;  he  paints  le  monde.  His 
next  picture  will  be  '  The  Lawn  at  Good- 
wood.' The  Duke  gave  us  every  facility. 
My  Alphonse  established  his  easel  in  a 
famous  position.  WeU,  among  the  first  of 
the   faces  to  attract  his  attention,  was  our 


Kate ;  yes,  with  her  uncle.  Count  Sarda. 
And  they  are  coming  to  see  us,  Alphonse, 
me,  and  the  b^b6  " — ^with  a  very  becoming 
blusL  "  Yon  will  come,  too )  If  Kate  has 
forgiven  me,  I  think  you  may." 

'*And  your  brother  1"  asked  Ronald, 
still  icily. 

«  We  have  quarrelled ;  but  I  believe  he 
is  in  England.  He  has  behaved  shame- 
fully, and  Kate  has  been  so  kind.  Is  it 
likely  that  I  should  be  any  longer  of  his 
faction  1  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  great 
scandal  about  him.  My  poor  Bianca ; 
when  I  married  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
me,  and  she  joined  a  most  excellent  family 
in  Malta.  WeU,  I  hear  that  she  has 
left — ^run  away — and  I  fear  that  she  has 
followed  my  unhappy  brother." 

The  evening  papers  had  just  come  out, 
and  newsboys  were  shouting  vigorously 
one  startling  item  of  their  news :  "  A 
Brighton  mystery !  A  Brighton  mystery  I 
Strange  tragedy  at  Brighton  1 "  Alphonse, 
with  a  keen  appetite  for  news,  bought  a 
paper,  and  his  wife  looked  over  his  sho^der. 
Suddenly  she  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  fell 
almost  fainting  into  his  arms. 


CHAPTBR  XVII. 
A  BRIGHTON  MYSTERY. 

This  was  the  succinct  announcement 
that  appeared  in  the  evening  papers : 

"A  gentleman  of  foreign,  but  distin- 
guished appearance,  had  reached  Brighton 
by  a  morning  train,  and  engaged  rooms  at 
one  of  the  principal  hotels.  Some  little 
time  after  a  lady,  young,  handsome,  and 
richly  dressed,  drove  up  to  the  hotel, 
having  apparently  arrived  by  a  later  train, 
and  demanded  to  see  him,  giving  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  person,  for  the  name  he  had 
given  at  the  hotel  was  apparently  a  feigned 
ona  The  hotel  porter  requesting  to  know 
what  name  to  announce,  the  lady  replied 
in  an  excited  manner  :  *  Ton  can  say  his 
wife.'  After  some  demur  the  lady  was 
admitted,  and  a  stormy  scene  appears  to 
have  followed.  Before  long,  however, 
more  amicable  relations  were  arrived  at, 
and  the  parties  went  out  together,  as  it 
seemed,  on  friendly  terms.  They  hired  a 
carriage  and  drove  as  far  ^  Kemp  Town, 
and  then  proceeded  on  foot  along  the 
path  by  the  cliffs  in  the  direction  of  Rot- 
tingdean.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
their  further  movements ;  but  a  boatman, 
sailing  along  the  coast^  deposes  that  he 
witnessed  something  like  a  struggle  on  the 
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top  of  the  cliff&  His  impreBsion  was  that 
the  lady  fell  or  threw  herself  from  the 
cliff,  and  that  her  companion,  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  her,  shared  her  fate. 
The  two  ^dies  were  discovered  lifeless  on 
the  beach.  They  have  not  been  identified ; 
bat  some  articles  of  silver  in  the  gentle- 
man's dressing-case  bear  the  monogram 
•  H.  H.',  with  a  Baron's  coronet  above." 

On  reading  this  paragraph,  Ronald  at 
once  harried  away  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  to 
the  place  where  the  bodies  had  been  de- 
posited. There  was  no  mistaking  the 
stem  determined  face  of  Baron  Hazlewood, 
that,  in  the  pallid  dignity  of  death,  had 
something  even  heroic  in  its  expression. 
Bat  the  other — Ronald  trembled  as  the 
attendant  removed  the  veil  that  covered 
the  face  of  the  dead  woman.  It  was  not 
what  he  dreaded ;  the  features  were  those 
of  poor  Bianca.  Bat  why  had  she  called 
herself  his  wife  1 

The  explanation  was  forthcoming  in  a 
letter  which  was  found  among  the  Baron's 
papers. 

"My  own  Hector"  (ran  the  letter), — 
"  I  have  the  best  right  to  your  love,  for  I 
am  your  wife.  We  have  stood  before  the 
piiefit  together;  the  ring  that  he  blessed 
yea  placed  upon  my  finger;  you  swore 
that  death  only  should  part  us — you  and 
me — Bianca,  and  not  Kate.  She  shuddered 
at  your  touch,  and  I  loved  you.  When 
she  lay  fainting  in  my  arms  I  said  that  she 
should  not  marry  you.  I  put  on  the  dress 
and  veil  that  weie  waiting  for  her.  The 
room  was  dark  ;  the  priest  was  half  blind ; 
the  old  admiral  saw  nothing.  But  your 
sister,  I  think  she  found  out;  and  you, 
did  you  not  know  me  when  you  gave  me 
that  kiss?  No  other  lips  shall  touch 
mine.  If  you  should  fling  me  away,  I  will 
die. — ^Your  wife,  Bianca." 

The  mystery  remains  a  mystery  still  to 
the  world  in  general ;  but  those  who  have 
read  this  narrative  may  find  a  clue  to  it 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 
HER  TRIUMPH. 

'<  Mt  dears,  it  was  written  in  the  stars 
long  ago,"  said  Dame  Elspeth.  "  I  tried 
to  speU  it  out,  but  I  could  only  read  a 


little  bit  here  and  there.  But  I  knew 
that  the  path  would  be  hard;  but  that 
if  ye  had  the  strength  ye  would  win 
through  it." 

Bonald  shook  his  head  sceptically. 

'*The  stars  shine  away,"  he  said, 
"brightly  and  coldly  enough;  but  they 
don't  take  much  interest  in  us." 

''Ah,  ye're  but  a  faint-hearted  unbe- 
liever, my  son,"  rejoined  the  dame.  "  Do 
you  mind  that  story  I  told  you  about  the 
Indian  woman  and  her  mistress,  that  hap- 
pened in  our  own  country,  and  that  I 
promised  to  show  you  chapter  and  verse 
fori*  Were  the  stars  right  there,  or 
noT' 

"Eonald,"  said  Kate  tenderly,  '*you 
must  not  rail  at  the  stars,  for  they  have 
been  very  kind  to  us,  I  think." 

They  had  all  dined  on  board  the  Dream, 
as  she  lay  anchored  off  Brighton  shore,  the 
whole  family  party,  including  the  artist, 
who  had  been  making  studies  of  seamen  in 
various  attitudes,  as  long  as  daylight  lasted. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  lovely  nights  of  the 
present  season,  the  sea  calm,  and  the  sky 
twinkling  with  myriads  of  stars,  while 
along  the  shore  shone  tier  upon  tier  of 
lights,  which  stretched  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see,  as  if  the  whole  coast  were  lighted 
up  for  some  high  festival 

A  festival  it  was,  for  two  of  those  on 
board,  Kate  and  Bonald,  had  plighted  their 
faith  again;  and  now  there  were  no  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  their  happy  union. 
Carrholme  and  Hazlewood  would  now  be 
joined  together,  and  every  one  along  the 
coast  of  ragged  cliff-land  would  rejoice. 

''And  when  the  wedding-day  comes," 
said  Dame  Elspeth,  "  we  will  have  a  bon- 
fire on  the  Topping  that  shall  light  up  the 
whole  country,  and  that  shall  bring  good 
fortune  and  no  longer  evil  luck  to  Hazle- 
wood." 

'*For  to  conquer  the  love  of  all,  and  hold 
it  as  a  blessing;  to  be  staunch  to  her 
friends,  and  true  to  her  sweetheart;  and 
to  keep  her  sweet  face  that  everybody  may 
love  to  see  it."  Thus  we  read  the  stars  for 
Kate  Hazlewood.  If  the  peril  has  been 
keen,  great  is  her  triumph. 

*  A  promise  fulfilled  in  "The  Sibyl's  Story," 
page  41. 
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There  is  plenty  of  monotony  in  a  sailor's 
life,  and  after  a  cmise  that  had  been  deadly 
dall  off  the  coast  of  Siam,  it  came  as  a  real 
relief  to  be  ordered  by  cable  at  Singapore 
into  Chinese  waters  on  a  pirate  chase.  Not 
that  we  anticipated  any  very  warm  work 
It  was  more  likely  to  be  a  g%me  at  hide 
and  seek — canning  against  cunning — for 
these  yellow-skinned  rascals  have  a  whole- 
some dread  of  getting  to  close  quarters 
with  a  man- o'- war,  and,  seeing  how  the 
odds  stand,  I  am  not  the  one  to  say  that 
this  reflects  upon  their  courage.  Never- 
theless, it  was  change,  and  there  is  some- 
times magic  in  the  mere  word. 

The  Rajah  was  an  old  tub,  but  a 
stout  one,  and  a  rare  sailer.  "  Handsome 
is  as  handsomedoes,"  was  Captain  Webster's 
answer  to  any  who  smiled  the  smile  of 
scorn  at  her  lines.  Every  man  rated  on 
the  Rajah's  books  knew  that  once  she 
could  fairly  slip  in  between  the  buccaneers 
and  their  shore-haunts,  the  doom  of  the 
scoundrels  was  sealed. 

To  me  there  was  novelty  in  this  work. 
It  had  hitherto  remained  the  one  it  3m  in 
the  ordinary  programme  of  my  profession 
With  which  I  had  absolutely  no  acquaint- 
ance except  from  hearsay.  The  case  was 
widely  different  with  Captain  Webster. 
Again  and  again  he  had  rendered  police 
service  to  the  polyglot  commerce  of  the 
Eastern  seas ;  and  his  methods  were  framed 
on  the  teachings  of  the  past. 

Not  at  first,  in  the  present  instance,  with 
conspicuous  success.      We  cruised  about 
for  a  fortnight,  searching,  without  seeming 
to   search,  every  curve  and  swell  of  the 
shore  line  between  two  indicated  points; 
and    in  vain.      Reporting  our  failure  at 
Swatow,  what  was  our  chagrin  to  find 
that  an  outrage  of  peculiar  atrocity  had 
been  committed  in  our  wake,  and  off  a 
certain   bold  and  ill-reputed  promontory 
under  the   lee   of  which  the  Rajah  had 
laid   in  ambush — so    to  speak — for    two 
whole  days  1    A  trader  from  Brisbane  had 
been  looted.      Her  boats  were  scuttled; 
with  practised  pains  she  was  rendered  un- 
manageable;   and  then  the  hapless  crew 
were  forced  to  submit  to  be  bound  hand 
and   foot,  and  were  left  —  as   so  many 
animated  logs — to  starve  or  sink;   or,  if 
Fortune's  wheel   turned,  to  be  rescued. 
liuckily,  it  was  the  latter. 

There  were  faces  both  blank  and  black 


in  our  mess-cabin  when  this  report  was 
brought  The  effrontery  of  the  deed 
staggered  us. 

"  They  shall  pay  for  this,  or  I'll  get  out 
of  the  navy  as  an  impostor  and  an  old 
woman,"  growled  Captain  Webster,  his 
huge  face  red  as  his  own  bandanna  with 
wratL  Not  a  man  of  us  but  thirsted  for 
the  fray. 

Once  more  we  sailed,  and  straight  for 
Lulu  Point,  Captain  Webster  was  confi- 
dent that  the  pirate  rendezvous  was  near. 
I  shared  his  opinion. 

Our  lookout  man  became  a  person  of 
exceptional  importance.  He  was  bidden 
to  report  instanter  any  suspicious  sign, 
either  inland,  or  on  the  wide  blue  track 
across  which  we  had  ploughed. 

"A  woman  signalling  from  the  beach." 

This  was  the  puzzling  announcement 
that  came  from  Dan  Lees  aloft.  The 
circumstance  had  been  simultaneously  noted 
by  my  own  immediate  senior,  the  first 
lieutenant.  What  it  portended  we  were 
one  and  all  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

The  Rajah's  course  was  altered  a  few 
points,  and  the  female  figure,  standing  soli- 
tary on  a  little  spit  of  land,  grew  in  distinct- 
ness— a  woman  of  our  own  race  and  not  a 
semi-savage. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it.  Captain  1 " 
the  first  lieutenant  asked. 

*'  I  don't  think  at  all ;  I  prefer  to  wait 
and  see,"  answered  Webster. 

It  sounded  uncivil,  but  it  was  only  the 
old  man's  manner ;  he  was  an  honest 
British  bear,  and  bruin  would  not  be  bruin 
without  his  snarl.  The  next  minute  he 
was  requesting,  rather  than  commanding, 
his  senior  officer  to  superintend  the  lower< 
ing,  manning,  and  arming  of  a  boat. 

We  were  on  the  tip-toes  of  expectation 
until  the  parties  returned.  They  brought 
the  woman  with  them.  She  was  a  majestic 
creature,  and  might  have  served  for  a  model 
of  Cleopatra.  Her  beauty  was  of  a  type 
oftener  encountered  in  Southern  lands 
than  in  England.  It  was  lustrous,  large, 
full-orbed.  Her  hair  was  raven-black,  her 
eyes  shimmered  like  twin  lakes  of  night 
set  in  dusky  caverns,  her  features  were 
rounded  and  regular,  and  her  complexion, 
though  that  of  a  very  pronounced  brunette, 
was  singularly  pure.  The  face  as  a  whole 
suggested  slumbering  possibilities  of  pas- 
sion.    She  was  perhaps  thirty. 

"A  glorious^-animal,"  whispered  Captain 
Webster  to  me. 

And  my  verdict  coincided. 

It  was  a  queer  story  to  which,  in  slightly 
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varying  yeraions,  the  entire  ship's  crew 
had  shortly  listened. 

Mrs.  Kemble — this  was  the  name  given 
— was  of  English  extraction,  but  Trinidad 
bom.  Her  husband  had  been  acting- 
manager  for  a  firm  of  Hong-Kong  mer- 
chants. Six  weeks  ago  he  h^  persuaded 
her  to  accompany  him  in  a  small  barge, 
"  The  Silver  Star,"  bound  for  the  port  of 
Shanghae.  The  pirates  had  swooped  down 
on  the  little  vessel,  rummaged  and  scuttled 
it,  and  had  set  its  crew,  herself  included, 
adrift  without  sail  or  oar  in  a  leaky  boat 
A  storm  sprang  up.  They  were  driven 
helplessly  on  to  a  lee  shore.  And  then 
she  remembered  no  more  until  she  awoke 
to  consciousness  on  a  long  sandy  ridge  with 
the  waves  lappmg  at  her  feet  There  was 
no  sign  of  her  recent  comrades  in  mis- 
fortune, and  she  could  only  conclude  that 
they  had  perished,  while  some  huge  breaker 
had  swept  her  far  up  the  shingle  into  safety. 
And  she  had  since  subsisted  by  her  wits  as 
a  female  Bobinson  Crusoe— with  a  differ- 
ence. There  were  a  few  native  fisher  huts 
in  a  cove,  perhaps  a  mile  to  the  south,  and 
here,  where  she  looked  for  molestation,  she 
had  e;zperienced  surly  kindness.  But  her 
hope  had  been  that  an  English  vessel 
would  examine  the  coast  for  traces  of 
the  marauders,  and  that  then  she  would 
be  able  to  escape  from  her  wretched 
durance.  We  had  come  when  this  hope 
was  nearly  submerged  by  the  tides  of 
despair. 

Captain  Webster  put  Mrs.  Kemble 
through  a  stiff  cross-examination,  and  she 
adhered  to  every  statement,  giving  fuller 
particulars  at  any  stage  of  the  narrative 
where  he  demanded  them.  Jack  Tars  are 
proverbially  susceptible,  and  I  believe 
every  man  was  moved  by  this  tragic  tale — 
illustrated  by  the  streaming  eyes  of  the 
disconsolate  sufferer — to  vow  l^at  if  once 
the  Bajah  got  a  fair  haul  on  the 
wretches  who  were  committing  this  series 
of  crimes,  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  the 
villains  lived  to  be  hung.  I  confess  my 
own  blood  boiled  at  the  fiendish  malice  of 
the  sea  robbers. 

Only  the  Captain  seemed  a  trifle  more 
stolid  than  before.  He  had  scarce  a  word 
for  any  one.  The  taciturnity  was  a  token 
that  his  thoughts  were  deeply  engrossed. 
As  Dickson,  the  chief  gunner,  would  have 
said,  with  nautical  metaphor,  he  was  crowd- 
ing on  all  sail  to  overtake  a  racer.  There 
was  a  riddle  to  the  fore. 

It  was  shortly  rumoured  that  the  Captain 
had  decided  to  return  to  Swatow,   and 


there  transfer  Mrs.  Kemble  to  the  care  of 
the  authorities  who  would  arrange  for  the 
remainder  of  her  journey  to  Hong-Kong. 
The  first  lieutenant  vacated  his  cabin  in 
favour  of  beauty  in  distress. 

But  the  same  afternoon  we  signalled  a 
Yankee,  also  bound  southwards,  and  the 
Captain  seized  his  chance.  He  informed 
his  guest  that  she  would  be  received  with 
all  courtesy  and  kindness  under  the  flag  of 
the  Bepublic,  and  that  she  need  be  under 
no  apprehensions  of  a  second  catastrophe, 
seeing  that  the  Boston  brig  was  by  no 
means  the  minnow  that  such  sharks  would 
dare  to  attack. 

If  ever  a  woman  looked  crestfallen  and 
terrified  while  striving  her  utmost  to  dis- 
semble those  feelingSi  it  was  Mrs.  Kembla 
I  was  close  to  her  elbow  when  she  tried  to 
express  acquiescence  and  gratitude,  and  I 
knew  that  her  speech  was  at  the  antipodes 
— for  whatever  reason — of  her  wishes  and 
actual  sentiments.  Her  face  for  many  a 
second  was  haggard  and  colourless.  A 
furtive  despair  was  in  the  wonderful  eyes. 
The  lines  of  the  sensuous  mouth  were  rigid 
and  harsh.  But  objection  was  useless,  and 
she  knew  it  Not  only  so,  it  would  have 
cast  inevitable  doubt  upon  her  bona  fides 
from  the  first 

''Yes,  I  am  obliged;  I  will  go,"  she 
said. 

She  stepped  back  when  about  to  descend 
into  the  Captain's  gig,  and,  as  if  it  were  an 
afterthought,  communioated  information 
that  surely  ought  to  have  been  given  much 
earlier. 

«  From  what  I  could  make  out  from  the 
people  who  gave  me  food,  the  pirates 
belong  to  villages  to  the  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Formosa,"  she  said,  with  harried 
emphasis.  "  Show  them  no  mercy,  they 
have  robbed  me  of  all — all  I " 

The  woman  was  a  consummate  actress  if 
this  were  not  the  voice  of  genuine  passion 
— a  fierce  cry  for  vengeance.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  two  of  us  now— the 
Captain  and  myself — who  preferred  to 
credit  her  with  histrionic  gifts. 

With  what  seemed  afterwards  braluJ 
celerity,  the  Bajah  tacked  at  once  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  was 
about  to  resume  her  interrupted  work  of 
coast  hugging,  a^d  that  Webster^  in  spite 
of  Mrs.  Kemble's  advice  by  implication, 
had  no  idea  of  pushing  immediately  up 
the  Straits.  And  I  could  hazard  a  sl^evrd 
guess  at  what  was  in  his  thoughts. 

I  was  not  wide  of  the  mark.    By  night- 
1  fall  we  were  under  Lulu  Point,  and  next 
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day  we  rounded  it.  Taking  frequent  sound- 
ings, the  Sajah  crept  into  the  winding 
channel  Suddenly  a  dingy  with  three 
men  on  board  pulled  out  of  a  cove  to 
the  left^  and  with  startled  haste  drew 
athwart  our  track  and  vanished.  A  few 
more  minutes  and,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
coast  scroll  opened  out  Before  us  was 
a  secluded  upper  reach  of  the  same  deep 
sea  channel.  It  was  a  capital,  naturid 
harbour,  and  in  it  were  moored  a  couple 
of  the  queer,  quaint  Chinese  yessels  which 
bear  Ae  name  of  junks — big  unwieldy  boats, 
which  could  yet  carry  plenty  of  canvas, 
and  on  open  ocean  would  undoubtedly 
have  given  the  Bajah  a  troublesome 
chase,  and,  perhaps,  have  escaped.  They 
were  safely  trapped  now. 

Captain  Webster  was  a  changed  man. 
All  his  phlegm  broke  up,  and  he  was  as 
full  of  vivacity  as  a  Frenchman.  And  I 
believe  every  soul  on  board  shared  his 
enthusiasm.  We  had  the  honour  of  our 
age  to  vindicate.  These  pests,  ^om  it 
was  our  business  to  exterminate,  were  an 
anomaly  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
period  was  to  be  put  at  last  to  their 
career  of  mischief,  and  to  the  discredit  it 
entailed. 

The  question  we  were  all  asking  was 
this :  *'  Would  the  enemy  show  fight  ?  " 
Our  ardent  hope  was  that  he  would.  The 
strange  exhilaration  of  battle  was  already  in 
our  veins.  And  it  would  enhance  the  glory 
of  the  exploit  if  we  had  to  report  a  stub- 
born resistance  overcome. 

But  it  seemed  that  our  wishes  were  not 
to  be  gratified.  The  dingy  had  taken 
timely  notice  of  our  approach,  and  we  saw 
the  ruffians  incontinently  taking  to  the 
element  like  so  many  water-rats,  and  then 
swarming  up  the  shore  behind.  It  was 
a  stampede. 

Oat  boats!  was  now  the  word.  The 
first-lieutenant  took  command  of  one,  and 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  other,  and  away  we 
raced  for  the  shore. 

All  was  calm  and  still,  the  water  like 
glass,  nothing  moving  on  the  strip  of  beach, 
while  the  jungle  behind  with  its  gorgeous 
tropical  vegetation  seemed  as  quiet  as  the 
grave.  My  boat  was  in  advance  and  had 
almost  reached  the  shore,  when  a  puff  of 
smoke  whiffed  out  from  the  jungle ;  and, 
before  the  report  of  the  gun  reached  my 
eare,  we  were  all  scrambling  in  the  water, 
for  the  heavy  jingall  ball  had  knocked  a 
hole  in  our  craft.  It  was  a  good  shot  or  a 
lucky  one,  and  was  followed  by  a  howl  of 
exaltation    from   the    jangle,    and    next 


moment  the  beach  was  alive  with  hundreds 
of  wild-looking  ruffians  who  hacked  at  us 
with  spear  and  sword  as  we  struggled  to 
gain  a  footing  on  terra  firma. 

Meantime  Captain  Webster  had  kept  an 
eager  watch  upon  the  proceedings,  and  as 
soon  as  the  pirates  opened  fire  from  the 
jungle,  a  couple  of  shells  from  the  Eajah 
whistled  over  our  heads  and  exploded 
among  the  foliage,  setting  the  birds  and 
beasts  screaming  and  chattering  like  mad, 
but  doing  no  particular  harm  to  our 
enemies.  For  a  time  I  thought  that  all 
was  over  with  us ;  the  yellow  skins  fought 
like  demons  led  on  by  their  chief,  a  tall, 
powerful  fellow,  who  looked  like  a  European 
in  face,  although  he  wore  the  Malay  costume. 
In  the  confusion  their  weapons  were  as 
good  as  ours  and  better,  for  their  heavy 
and  rassor-like  krisses  dealt  terrible  blows. 
I  had  managed  to  get  a  footing  on  the 
beach,  and  nalf-ardozen  bluejackets  had 
rallied  round  me  and  were  making  play 
with  bayonet  and  cutlass,  when  the  chief 
desperado  bore  down  upon  us  and  singled 
me  out  for  attack.  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  ducking  it  had  suffered, 
my  revolver  missed  fire.  Next  moment 
the  feUow  closed  with  me  and  his  long 
knife  was  gleaming  over  me,  when  Phil 
Brook,  my  coxswain,  got  a  blow  at  him 
with  bis  cutlass.  It  was  a  well-dealt  cut, 
and  knocked  the  knife  out  of  the  pirate's 
hand  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  He  was  not  killed,  however, 
although  Phirs  cutlass  was  twisted  up  with 
the  blow,  and  his  men  closed  about  him 
and  carried  him  off  to  the  jungle.  Mean- 
time our  comrades  had  landed  a  little 
higher  up  the  channel,  and  their  fire  began 
to  tell  upon  the  thickly-clustered  pirates. 
My  own  fellows,  too,  were  getting  into  form 
and  working  forward,  firing  rapidly,  and 
the  enemy  began  to  give  ground. 

Soon  the  rascals  broke  and  made  for  the 
jungle,  leaving  twenty  or  thirty  dead  and 
wounded  stretched  upon  the  beach.  Our 
men  followed  pellmell,  and,  had  the  enemy 
rallied,  we  might  have  had  reason  to  regret 
our  rashness.  As  it  was,  deprived  of  their 
leader,  they  lost  heart  and  thought  only  of 
flight,  and  we  rushed  a  strong  stockade 
armed  with  cannon,  which  was  concealed 
within  the  jangle,  and  which  might  have 
cost  us  heavy  loss  had  it  been  resolutely 
defended,  and  we  captured  their  camp  and 
all  the  plunder  they  had  collected  there. 
But  the  birds  were  all  flown,  and  it  was 
useless  to  urge  further  pursuit.  Our  loss, 
indeed,  had  been  serious,  five  men  killed 
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and  twenty  or  thirty  enffering  from  wounds 
and  contusions,  and  among  these  was  Philip 
Brook,  who  had  saved  my  life  and  received 
at  the  same  time  an  ugly  gash  from  a  spea^ 
point. 

'*  Hamph  ! "  said  Captain  Webster,  when 
I  made  my  report  as  to  the  captured  loot 
"That  looks  like  system— as  if  the 
scoundrels  had  an  ambitious  leader,  and 
one  who  intended  an  extensive  trade.  I 
hope  he  tasted  steel  or  lead." 

''There  was  a  fellow  over  six  feet — a 
regular  giant — who  fought  like  a  possessed 
man.  1  had  a  narrow  squeak  with  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  he,"  I  answered. 

The  result  of  the  day's  doings  was  that 
a  gallant  blow  had  been  struck  against  a 
tyranny  of  terror,  that  the  old  Bajah 
had  won  fresh  laurels,  and  that  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  booty  was  carried 
back  to  Swatow  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Queen's  representatives,  pending 
the  application  of  claimants. 

And  now  enters  the  coincidence  of  which 
I  spoke  at  the  outset.  I  would  call  it 
strange,  wonderful,  but  that  I  have  found 
the  threads  in  life's  vast  web  again  and 
again  cross  and  part,  and  in  quite  another 
part  of  the  fabric  reunite. 

It  was  eighteen  months  later,  and  the 
Bajah  to  our  relief  was  homeward 
bound.  Gibraltar  was  reached,  and  there 
Captain  Webster  granted  a  few  of  us  leave 
for  a  run  ashore.  The  port,  beneath  its 
trappings  of  gaiety,  is  often  insufferably 
dull.  But  a  da^'s  sensation  had  been 
created  by  the  capture  of  two  alleged 
notorious  offenders — smugglers  on  a  large 
scale,  bill-forgers,  and  I  know  not  what 
beside.  They  were  taken  in  disguise  at  the 
very  time  of  our  landing.  I  saw  them 
marched  to  prison :  a  man  of  some  forty 
summers,  with  the  most  sinister-looking 
countenance  on  which  it  was  ever  my  lot 
to  gaze ;  and  Mrs.  Kembla 

She  it  was.  I  assisted  at  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  stuffy  chamber  that  did  duty 
for  a  special  court.  But  no  word  of 
mine  was  needed  except  as  corroboration. 
Captain  Webster  was  in  the  forefront,  and 
the  female  prisoner  looked  him  unblush- 
ingly  in  the  faca  She  stopped  the  pre- 
liminary proceedings. 

"  You  will  believe  me ;  there  are  those 
here  who  can  prove  part  of  what  I  say. 
rU  out  with  it  all,  and  then  do  what  you 
like — only  send  him  to  prison — to  prison, 
out  of  my  sight  1 " 


And  she  stamped  her  feet  and  gestiea- 
lated  as  I  had  seen  her  once  before.  She 
was  pointing  her  finger  of  hatred  and 
scorn  at  the  cowering  wretch  whose  name 
she  also  bore  upon  the  charge-sheet. 

"Listen,"  she  said.  ''I  have  a  happy 
home  at  Hong-Kong.  My  father  lives 
there  still ;  he  is  a  merchant's  clerk  Bat 
this  man  came.  He  told  me — ^Bsh!— 
that  he  loved  me.  I  married  him.  And  I 
ran  away  from  my  friends  to  do  it  And 
he  was  getting  money  wickedly  then.  He 
traded  with  sea-thieves.  He  took  me  to 
their  haunts.  It  was  horrible  1"  she 
shtiddered  with  digust  "  And  when  the 
Captain  over  there  came  with  his  ship  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  thieves'  tricks,  I  was  sent 
to  lure  them  away  with  a  false  tale ;  and 
for  love  of  him  I  did  it"  With  a  superb 
gesture  of  disdain  she  again  indicated  her 
reputed  husband.  '*  The  game  failed,  as 
the  Captain — I  forget  his  name — can  tell 
you;  he  was  not  to  be  blinded  by  any 
dust  tffkt  I  could  throw  in  his  eyes— the 
Captain  of  the  Bajah  wasn't  The 
thieves  were  mostly  killed,  and  I  gave 
Peeko  up  for  dead,  too.  But  he  wasn't; 
no  such  luck.  He  had  taken  care  of  his 
precious  skin.  I  got  back,  it  doesn't 
matter  how,  to  Hong-Kong,  and  he  was 
there  before  me.  And  there  was  a  tale  of 
property  waiting  to  be  claimed  at  Svratow, 
and  he  made  me  get  some  of  it  by  false 
swearing.  Then,  for  fear  he  shoidd  be 
found  out,  he  came  right  away,  throngh 
Suez,  here.  And  a  nice  game  he  has  been 
playing.  Everything  that's  charged  against 
Austin  Hollis  Peeko  is  true — true;  and 
plenty  more  besides.  Two  days  ago  we 
quarrelled,  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  not 
his  wife  at  all,  and  never  had  been.  When 
he  married  me  he  had  a  wife  living  in 
England.  I  pity  her,  and  I  hate  him. 
Yes,  it  has  all  come  to  hate.  He  thoaght 
I  was  too  crushed  a  creature  to  stir  under 
his  foot.    It  was  a  mistake." 

The  old,  old  tale  ;  jealousy,  cruel  as  the 
grave ! 

The  Bajah  had  to  leave.  But  tragedy 
in  the  interval  had  rounded  ofi  the  narra- 
tive to  which  Captain  Webster  and  I  hsd 
listened.  Peeko  had  committed  soioide 
by  hanging  in  his  cell. 

On  arrival  in  England,  I  wrote  to  mj 
Gibraltar  acquaintance  for  information  as 
to  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Eemble,  alias  Peeka 
The  answer  was  that  she  had  been  set  free, 
and  had  returned  to  Hong-Kong. 
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CHAPTER  L 

"August  first,  1886. — I  have  warned 
her,  bat  she  will  not  heed.  She  mocks  at 
the  stars,  and  what  they  tell  me.  Bat 
they  have  said,  '  And  sorrow  and  dishonour 
lie  in  the  path  she  is  taking  with  such 
eager  feet  and  happy  eyes.'  I  am  old. 
Bat  I  shall  live  to  see  it     If  I  coold  but 

read Bat  the  stars  are  patient,  in- 

scratable.  They  will  not  hasten.  They 
keep  back  what  they  will,  and  leave  us, 
miserable  worms  and  mortal,  to  tread  out  our 
own  expiation  in  gloom  and  sorrow.  They 
tell  us  that  evil  is  coming ;  but  if  we  will 
not  heed,  they  leave  us  to  face  it,  without 
one  glimpse  into  the  future  that  shall  be 
made  out  of  our  present.  Sorrow  and 
woe,  treachery  and  dishonour  over- 
shadowing her  path  I  How  shall  shi  walk 
that  she  do  not  fail  by  the  way  ?  Allah  is 
^reat  1  May  she  come  out  undefiled  in  the 
f  ature  the  stars  keep  yet  to  themselves." 

The  old  Indian  woman  closed  her  book, 
in  which  she  had  written,  her  heart  full  of 
dread  for  the  girl  whose  destiny  she  had 
read  in  the  stars,  and  who  had  mocked  at 
it  with  her  careless  laughter.  This  girl's 
life  had  been  happy,  though  some  nameless 
evil  had  always  lurked  in  its  background. 
This  shadow  had  been  drawing  nearer  as 
she  grew  out  of  childhood  into  maiden- 
hood. And  now  it  was  close  at  hand. 
The  stars  had  said  it.  In  what  shape  it 
was  to  come,  the  old  woman  could  not  yet 
see.  That  was  the  terror  of  it.  It  would 
unfold  itself,  day  by  day,  until  at  last  it 
stood  bare  in  all  its  hideous  shape,  built  up 
by  cause,  effect,  and  circumstances,  casting 
its  shadow  all  along  the  path  her  darling 
had  to  tread.  What  the  end  would  be, 
she  could  not  telL  A  sudden  blank  fell 
on  her  vision.  The  stars  spoke  no  mora 
It  seemed  as  if  a  veil  were  dropped  between 
her  and  the  fature  she  was  straining  her 
eyes  to  see.  That  sudden  silence  of  the 
stars  chilled  the  blood  in  her  veins. 

''  And  so  that  old  Indian  sibyl  of  yours 
doesn't  want  you  to  come  and  pay  us  a 
visit." 

While  the  old  woman  sat  upstairs,  her 
heart  heavy  within  her,  the  girl  who  had 
roused  all  the  anguish  and  dread  was 
laughing  and  talking  in  the  drawing-room 
below.  She  had  a  visitor,  a  distant  con- 
nection of  her  father's.      She  had  only 


made  his  acquaintance  a  week  before.  He 
had  come  up  to  town  from  Derbyshire, 
where  he  lived  with  his  wife,  whose  money 
had  made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  county.  His  life  of  pleasure  and 
luxury  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  the  retired 
invalid  officer,  that  he  never  even  re- 
membered his  existence  till  that  day,  a 
week  before,  when  he  had  met  him  walking 
in  the  Park,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his 
daughter. 

The  result  of  that  meeting  had  been 
a  charming  letter  from  the  as  yet  un- 
known wife  in  Derbyshire,  inviting  the 
Mays  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Elinor  was 
looking  pale  and  a  little  thin.  The  heat 
in  London  had  tried  her,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  accept  the  invita- 
tion, and  travel  under  the  escort  of  Gerald 
Holt,  who  was  leaving  town  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  Captain  May,  who  had  been 
included  in  the  invitation,  had  declined  it. 
His  constant  ill-health  had  made  him  in- 
dolent, and  he  never  left  town,  finding 
himself  more  comfortable  in  his  own  house, 
waited  upon  by  an  old  Indian  man-servant 
who  had  devoted  his  life  to  his  maater'd 
service,  as  Ayesha  had  devoted  hers  to 
her  young  mistress.  Gerald  Holt  had 
delayed  his  journey,  to  give  Elinor  time  to 
make  all  the  preparations  necessary  to 
girls  when  going  away  on  a  visit.  It  was 
the  very  first  visit  she  had  ever  paid ;  her 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  narrowest 
seclusion.  Her  father's  ill-health  and 
scanty  means,  combined  with  the  selfish 
indolence  of  a  confirmed  invalid,  had 
gradually  withdrawn  them  from  all  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  this  visit  was  like 
the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  her.  The 
only  shadow  on  it  was  the  intense  dislike 
her  old  nurse  showed  to  it.  She  was  talk- 
ing of  this  now  to  Gerald  Holt,  who 
had  dropped  in,  as  he  had  been  doing 
every  day  since  he  had  remade  their 
acquaintance.  She  and  he  had  grown 
very  friendly.  She  seemed  to  have  known 
him  for  years.  It  was  a  new  experience, 
this  handsome,  clever  young  man,  who 
had  stepped  suddenly  out  of  an  unknown 
world  to  her.  This  afternoon,  in  the 
pleasant  familiarity  which  had  already 
sprung  up  between  them,  she  had  told 
Gerald  how  bitterly  set  Ayesha  was 
against  the  visit 

*'  She  is  afraid  it  will  be  a  different  life, 
and  you  will  like  the  new  life  better,  and 
not  come  back  to  her  any  more,"  said 
Gerald  Holt,  laughing. 
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"No;  she  is  afraid,"  and  a  Bhadow 
darkened  the  girl's  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if 
some  of  the  old  woman's  dread  touched 
her  for  a  moment.  Bat  her  Western 
scepticism  came  to  her  aid,  and  she  shook 
it  o£f,  meeting  the  yonng  man's  amosed 
wonder  with  frank,  laughing  eyes. 

"  The  stars  speak  against  it  1 "  she  said 
with  mock  solemnity.  "  She  says  there  is 
a  shadow  darkening  the  air  of  your  house, 
and  that  if  I  enter  it,  I  shall  share  the 
doom  that  menaces  it  1 " 

The  young  man  laughed  too,  hut  his  lips 
twitched  suddenly,  and  as  he  turned  away, 
to  hide  the  momentary  weakness,  a  sayage 
and  cruel  light  shone  in  his  eyea 


CHAPTER  IL 

The  next  day,  they  started  for  Derby- 
shire. Elinor  enjoyed  the  journey  im- 
mensely. It  was  all  so  fresh  and  new. 
G-erald  Holt  watched  over  her  comfort, 
and  talked  to  her  as  he  rarely  troubled  to 
talk  to  women,  and  made  the  time  speed  so 
quickly,  that  the  journey  seemed  ended 
almost  as  soon  as  it  had  begun.  Mrs.  Holt 
was  awaiting  them  at  the  station.  She 
was  a  tall,  sallow-cheeked  woman,  ap- 
parently some  years  older  than  her 
husband.  Her  greeting  of  Elinor  cast  a 
sudden  chill  on  the  giil's  happy  excitement 
Mrs.  Holt's  manner  was  stiff  and  cold,  and 
Elinor,  remembering  the  warm  letter  of 
invitation  she  had  received  from  her,  was 
bewildered  for  a  moment.  But  after  Mrs. 
Holt  had  exchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting 
aside  with  herhusband — ^and  Elinor  noticed 
how  wonderfully  the  sallow,  rather  sullen- 
looking  face  lighted  up  at  the  sight  of  him — 
her  manner  became  more  cordial;  Elinor 
responded  eagerly  to  the  change,  with  her 
own  natural  brightness  and  courtesy.  She 
put  away  again  with  some  shame,  another 
suspicion  that  struck  her  as  they  entered 
the  carriage  waiting  for  them  outside  the 
station,  that  this  cordiality  was  only  forced. 
Perhaps  Gerald  Holt  also  suspected  it  At 
any  rate,  he  had  a  long  talk  with  his  wife 
on  his  anival  at  the  house. 

And  when  Mrs.  Holt  came  down  with 
rather  red  eyes  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
she  found  Elinor  already  waiting,  she 
spoke  to  the  girl  in  quite  a  friendly  manner. 
She  found  Elinor  dressed  in  one  of  the 
pretty  gowns  her  father  had  given  her, 
standing  admiring  herself  in  one  of  the  big 
mirrors.  She  started  and  blushed  hotly,  as 
she  saw  Mrs.  Holt's  face  reflected  in  the 


mirror,  beside  hers,  and  then  she  caught 
her  breath  as  something  flashed  into  the 
elder  woman's  eyes. 

Greystone  Hall  was  a  large,  rambling 
house,  situated  in  a  dip  of  bare,  bleak  hills. 
It  was  a  strange  spot  to  choose  for  a  dwell- 
ing-place, when  within  a  few  miles  were 
exquisite  dales  and  fertile  uplands.  Bat 
it  was  an  old  house,  and  had  belonged  to 
the  Holts  for  generations.  It  had  suited 
the  tastes  of  the  founders  of  the  family, 
who  were  of  a  warlike  and  quarrelsome 
disposition,  decidedly  not  particular  as  to 
their  modes  of  self-enrichment 

It  was  more  convenient  for  many  reasons 
to  have  a  house  in  an  isolated  and,  in  those 
days,  when  roads  were  few,  almost  in&^ 
cessible  spot 

Perhaps  ill-gotten  gains  take  to  them- 
selves wings,  quicker  than  more  lawful 
spoils.  At  any  rate,  the  family  during  the 
generations  preceding  the  present  repre- 
sentative, had  grown  poorer,  till  when 
Gerald  Holt  entered  in  possession,  it  wis 
of  a  ruined  estate.  His  marriage  had 
saved  him.  There  were  no  signs  now,  of 
the  crisis  the  family  fortune  had  gone 
through. 

The  great  house,  set  in  perfect  repair, 
was  exquisitely  furnished,  the  modem 
blending  cunningly  with  the  .old.  There 
were  serving  men  and  women.  The 
beautiful,  extensive  grounds  were  one  of 
the  sights  of  that  part  of  the  conn^,  as 
was  the  house  itself.  There  were  carriages 
and  horses.  The  best  society  visited 
there,  and  Gerald  Holt  was  respected 
in  the  county;  a  justice  of  peace,  and 
it  was  rumoured,  a  probable  Member. 
And  all  this  had  come  of  his  wife's  money. 
The  month  passed  like  a  dream  of  delight 
to  Elinor.  Gerald  Holt  was  a  perfect 
host  Mrs.  Holt  did  not  always  accompany 
them  on  the  rides  and  drives  they  took 
together. 

She  laboured  under  the  delusion  that 
she  was  a  confirmed  invalid.  She  ridted 
little  among  her  neighbours,  and  after  a 
time,  Elinor,  seeing  what  an  efibrt  it  was 
for  Mrs.  Holt  to  chaperon  her  to  some 
tennis  or  luncheon  party,  gsive  up  the 
pleasure  of  accepting  a  great  many  of  the 
invitations  that  came  to  her,  and  contented 
herself  with  riding  and  driving,  and  wande^ 
ing  about  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Grey- 
stone  HalL  Gerald  Holt,  clever,  well- 
educated,  with  an  innate  power  of  pleasing, 
was  society  enough.  One  day,  Mrs.  Hol^ 
who  had  been  suffering  considerably  for 
the  last  few  days,  exciting  Elinor's  pity 
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and  sympathy,  for  she  looked  really  ill, 
annoanced  her  intention  of  accompanying 
them  on  the  drive  arranged  for  the  after- 
noon. Elinor  was  very  glad.  She  did 
not  like  Mrs.  Holt.  To  her,  she  seemed  a 
disagreeable,  sullen  woman,  who  would 
sit  silent  for  hours  together,  ignoring  all 
efforts  at  conversatioa  But  in  her  kindly 
sympathy,  the  girl  set  it  down  to  ill-health, 
and  was  really  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
Mrs.  Holt's  being  well  enough  to  accom- 
pany them  that  afternoon.  But  the  drive 
was  a  failure.  Mrs.  Holt  sat  through  it  so 
sullen  and  silent,  and  once  spoke  so  rudely 
to  Elinor  in  answer  to  some  question,  that 
the  latter,  hurt  and  chilled,  could  scarcely 
throw  off  the  disagreeable  impression. 
Gerald  Holt  was  moody  and  silent  too, 
and  when  they  reached  Greystone  Hall 
again  Elinor  entered  the  house,  dis- 
appointed, uneasy,  with  a  vague  uneasiness 
she  could  not  analyse.  Mrs.  Holt  went 
up  to  her  room,  and  her  husband  followed 
her.  When  the  door  was  closed,  he  faced 
her,  as  she  sat  down  with  the  same  sullen, 
ill-tempered  eyes,  and  began  to  pull  off  her 
gloves. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  treating  my 
relation  like  this,  Maria  t"  he  asked, 
quietly,  but  his  eyes  were  glowing,  and  his 
face  p<de. 

In  an  instant  the  woman's  smouldering 
rage  blazed  into  a  fury.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet,  her  face  convulsed,  her  hands 
rending  the  gloves  in  her  passion. 
''Because  you  love  her!    You  love  that 

pink  and  white-faced  doU — that "  the 

word  choked  in  her  throat ;  it  was  well,  for 
be  took  a  step  forward,  and  his  eyes  looked 
like  murder ;  "  while  I,  your  wile,  whose 
money  you  live  on,  who  brought  you  out 
of  ruin  and  infamy,  am  despised,  insulted 

— oh "    Then  she  turned  with  a  swift 

step  to  the  door.  '*  I  will  face  her  1  I 
will  tell  her!    I  will " 

But  he  had  caught  her  hands  in  his. 
''You  shall  not!"  he  cried,  between  his 
set  teeth.    "  You  shall  not ! " 

But  in  her  rage  and  jealous  fury. she, 
was  almost  his  match«  strong  man  as  he 
was.  He  could  scarcely  force  her  back 
into  her  chair.  He  saw  by  her  blazing 
eyes,  her  figure  trembling  with  the  passion 
that  rent  her,  that  she  was  beyond  his 
control  Hitherto  he  had  managed  her. 
To-day,  she  was  stronger  than  himself. 
He  thought  of  Elinor,  and  of  how  this 
raging  woman  would  go  to  her,  and  tear 
from  her  eyes  the  veil  with  which  her  own 
innocence  had  blinded    her.    And    then 


Elinor  would  leave  the  house,  and  he  and 
she  would  be  parted  for  ever.  Sage, 
despair,  sickening  dread,  gave  him  cun- 
ning. 

"  My  dear  little  wife,"  and  he  forced  his 
lips  to  smile  down  at  her  as  she  sat  panting 
and  glaring  up  at  him  with  her  raging 
eyes,  "  what  folly  have  you  got  in  your 
head  now  1  That  child !  Good  Heavens, 
Maria,  do  you  take  me  for  a  foo),  or  are 
you  mad  yourself  9 "  and  he  laughed. 

As  he  spoke,  as  he  looked  down  with 
those  handsome  eyes  she  loved  so  well,  as 
his  voice  grew  softer,  as  he  suddenly  sat 
down  on  the  arm  of  her  chair  and  passed 
his  arm  about  her,  the  raging  storm  within 
her  received  a  check.  She  felt  he  was 
lying ;  she  knew  he  loved  her  no  more — if 
he  had  ever  loved  her;  but  the  old  spell 
he  had  cast  over  her  once,  when  he  had 
wooed  her  fortune  and  won  her  heart, 
reasserted  its  power.  As  he  held  her 
tenderly,  uttering  gentle  words  of  remon- 
strance, pleading,  which  grew  easier  to 
him  as  he  felt  the  rigid  bent  figure  relax, 
a  sob  broke  from  her,  and  he  knew  he  had 
conquered.  She  suddenly  flung  her  arms 
about  him  and  broke  into  wild,  hysterical 
tears,  and  words  of  foolish  entreaty  and 
reproach.  He  thought  of  Elinor,  and  the 
tears  and  the  pitiful  self-abandonment  of 
this  woman  whom  he  hated,  filled  him 
with  loathing.  But  for  Elinor's  sake  he 
submitted,  and  even  kissed  her  in  retura 

"  But  she  must  go  away ! "  she  said, 
raising  her  head  at  last,  with  a  flash  of 
jealous  fury  again  lighting  her  eyes.  He 
consented.  He  could  do  nothing  else — 
for  his  guilty  love's  sake. 


CHAPTER  III. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Holt  was  really  ilL 
The  scene  of  the  afternoon  had  exhausted 
her  mentally  and  physically,  and  she 
retired  to  her  room  after  dinner  with  a 
racking  attack  of  neuralgia.  Elinor's  offers 
of  service  were  declined,  though  Mrs.  Holt 
had  treated  her  with  civility  at  dinner,  and 
even  seemed  to  wish  to  make  some  amends 
for  her  discourtesy  in  the  afternoon.  Elinor 
was  only  too  glad  to  forget  it.  But  the 
dinner  was  scarcely  more  pleasant  than 
the  drive.  She  felt  that  there  was  some 
constraint  between  the  husband  and  wife, 
while  Gerald  Holt  himself,  usually  so 
amusing,  sat  pale  and  silent  at  the  head 
of  his  table,  evidently  only  rousing  himself 
to  talk  with  an  effort,  while  it  seemed  to 
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Elisor,  grown  bo  accustomed  to  his  kindly 
courtesy  that  the  slightest  change  in  his 
manner  was  perceptible  to  her,  that  he 
was  even  a  little  cold  and  distant  to  her. 
She  wondered  if  she  had  in  any  way 
offended  him.  She  felt  dull  and  depressed 
too,  in  herself,  she  scarcely  knew  why. 
The  depression  grew,  rather  than  lessened, 
even  under  Mra  Holt's  kinder  manner. 
She  almost  began  to  feel  glad  that  she  had 
only  two  more  days  to  spend  there. 
Gerald  Holt  had  said  something  about  her 
prolonging  her  visit,  but  Mrs.  Holt  had 
not  invit^  her  to  stay  any  longer;  and 
now  she  felt  that  even  if  she  asked  her,  she 
would  not  stay.  After  dinner  she  left  the 
drawing-room,  in  which  she  was  sitting 
alohe,  a|9  Mrs.  Holt  had  gone  to  her  room, 
and  Gerald  had  not  yet  come  from  the 
dining-room,  and  wandered  down  into  the 
garden.  She  never  cared  for  the  drawing- 
room.  It  was  a  great  square  room,  and 
its  luxurious  grandeur  of  furniture  and 
hangings,  its  toll  mirrors,  seemed  always 
to  oppress  her.  There  was  no  touch  of 
homeliness  about  it.  Mrs.  Holt  seemed 
powerless  ever  to  impart  this  subtle 
spirit  to  a  room.  She  remembered,  too, 
that  first  evening  when,  catching  sight  of 
herself  as  she  passed  one  of  the  mirrors 
in  her  pretty  evening  dress,  she  had 
suddenly  discovered  that  she  was  beautiful 

In  the  shock  of  surprise  and  delight  she 
had  stopped  and  gazed  at  herself,  to  see 
suddenly  reflected  in  the  mirror  Mra. 
Holt's  face,  full  of  anger  and  hata  The 
expression  passed  as  she  turned  swiftly  to 
look  at  her  hostess,  only  to  meet  now  a 
smiling  face.  But  that  strange  look  of 
malignant  dislike  seemed  always  to  haunt 
that  mirror,  and  linger  in  the  air  of  the 
great,  grand  room.  Elinor  escaped  from 
it  now  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  into  the  dusky, 
fragrant  garden. 

The  passionless  eyes  of  the  far-off  stars 
seemed  to  look  down  on  her,  calming  the 
strange  throbbing  and  unrest  that  stirred 
her  pulses.  She  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  un- 
fathomable blue  of  the  heavens  above,  and 
thought  how  beautiful  they  were.  Perhaps 
the  thought  was  akin  to  a  prayer,  for  the 
brilliant  excitement  of  this  troubled  un- 
rest faded  from  her  eyes  and  left  them 
sweet,  and  strong,  and  serious.  It  was 
well  she  was  all  unconsciously  prepared  for 
the  ordeal  she  was  to  go  through.  She 
strolled  on  through  the  grounda  One 
part  of  the  garden  had  been  left  to  a  certain 
picturesque  neglect ;  it  sloped  here,  up  the 
side  of  one  of  the  bare  hills  which  shut  in 


the  Hall  and  its  grounds.  She  passed 
through  the  little  wicket-gate  that  opened 
on  to  the  hillside,  and  began  mounting 
the  stony  winding  path  leading  to  its 
summit. 

She  scarcely  knew  why  she  chose  such 
a  walk.  She  seemed  irresistibly  drawn  on. 
She  felt  that  up  there  she  would  be  nearer 
the  stars.  Perhaps  Ayesha's  superstition 
had  tinged  her,  without  her  knowing  it^ 
and  she  had  some  indefinable  sense  of  ap- 
proaching peril,  and  a  vague  yearning  for 
their  eternal  steadfastness  and  strengths 
She  mounted  higher  and  higher,  a  little 
breathless  and  tired  as  the  loose  stones 
slipped  from  under  her  feet,  but  carried  on 
by  a  desire  to  reach  the  summit,  which  was 
still  so  far  above  her. 

Suddenly  she  stopped,  she  could  go  no 
further,  and  sank  down  on  a  boulder  lying 
by  the  roadside,  to  rest,  a  pretty  and 
strange  sight  in  that  place.  A  slender, 
graceful  girl  figure,  in  her  dainty  evening 
dress,  a  filmy  cloud  of  white  lace  twisted 
round  her  head  and  throat,  resting  there 
on  the  desolate,  lonely  hillside,  with  the 
hush  and  darkness  of  night  about  her. 

Gerald  Holt,  mounting  up  from  the 
garden  below,  caught  sight  of  her  at  last, 
as  he  turned  a  curve  in  the  mounting  road. 
He  had  been  following  her  afar  off,  ever 
since  she  left  the  drawing-room.  He  had 
been  smoking,  but  he  had  long  ago  flung 
away  his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out  between 
his  set  teeth,  and  was  now  walking,  with 
savage  eyes  and  pain-disfigured  face,  torn 
by  the  conflicting  passions  of  the  hell  with- 
in him.  More  than  once  he  had  stopped, 
his  better  angel  hushing  for  a  moment  the 
fierce  revolt  of  the  black  passions  and 
despair  that  tore  him ;  but  he  had  gone  on 
again,  the  evil  conquering  the  good. 

At  the  sight  of  Elinor  seated  there, 
almoqt,  it  seemed,  as  if  awaiting  his  coming, 
the  good  was  vanquished  irrevocably  by 
the  sudden  fierce  onslaught  of  love,  desire, 
and  desperate  paia  She  did  not  hear  him 
till  he  was  near  her.  She  was  startled  out 
of  her  half-dreamy  recalling  of  Ayesha's 
curious  dread  of  her  coming  to  Greystone 
Hall,  and  her  conviction  that  the  stars  had 
spoken  against  it,  by  hearing  Gerald  Hoh's 
footsteps  on  the  still  night  air. 

She  turned  to  look,  rising  hastily  to  her 
feet.  The  night  was  full  of  starlight,  and 
she  could  see  clearly  his  light  overcoat  was 
unfastened,  showing  his  evening  dress 
underneath.  In  its  buttonhole  was  a  rose. 
She  suddenly  recollected  now,  in  a  curious, 
apparently  inconsequent  way,  that  he  al- 
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ways  wore  these  paxticolar  roses  now. 
They  were  her  favourite  roses,  and  grew 
just  under  her  window,  framing  it  in ;  even 
at  this  late  time  of  the  year,  they  clustered 
thick  in  their  creamy  fragrance  about  it. 
She  thought,  too,  as  suddenly,  how  very 
handsome  he  was,  and  how  good  and  kind 
he  had  been  to  her.  Then  suddenly  a 
great  fear  and  trembling  fell  on  her,  and 
she  half  turned,  with  a  desperate  desire 
to  hurry  on,  and  reach  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  get  out  of  his  presence  for  ever. 
Sat  she  was  too  late.  He  stood  before 
her. 

'*  Elinor  r*  he  said,  in  a  strange,  low 
tone. 

His  face  was  very  white,  but  his  eyes 
were  smiling  with  a  tender,  gentle  light 
It  stirred  her  to  her  very  heart's  depths. 
Hie  earth  seemed  to  waver  beneath  her 
feet;  all  the  dark,  luminous  air  seemed 
full  of  flashing,  falling  stars. 

Her  hands  found  themselves  clasped  in 
hi&  She  felt  herself  slowly,  gently,  but 
with  an  irresistible  force,  being  drawn  into 
the  light  shining  from  his  eyes.  Her  whole 
soul  was  escaping  her,  to  be  absorbed,  con- 
sumed in  the  fire  and  passion  of  his. 
"  Elinor  1 " 

A  faint,  far-off  voice,  appealing,  re- 
proachful, and  yet  with  a  note  of  anger,  a 
voice  she  knew,  fell  suddenly  on  the  awful 
suspense  and  silence  of  the  moment  when 
her  soul  stood  on  the  brink  of  destruction. 
She  snatched  her  hands  away,  staggering 
back. 

"  Ayesha  1 "  she  cried,  her  panting  breath 
choking  in  a  sob  in  her  throat. 

He  had  heard  nothing.  He  only  saw 
that  in  some  strange,  inexplicable  way  she 
had  escaped  him.  She  looked  at  him  for  a 
moment  with  dazed  eyes,  before  which  he 
shrank  back.  Through  their  bewilderment 
and  horror  the  beauty  and  purity  of.  her 
woman's  soul  looked.  She  turned  and  ran 
down  the  road  like  a  wild  thing,  heedless 
of  the  rough  stones  as  they  tore  her  slight 
evening  shoes  and  bruised  her  feet ;  of  the 
brambles  catching  at  the  dainty  laces  of 
her  dress.  For  a  moment  he  stood  rigid, 
still.     Then  a  curse  broke  from  him. 

What  had  frightened  her  too  soon ) 
Her  soul  had  been  sleeping  its  dream  of 
ignorant  innocence.  If  he  could  but  have 
called  it  into  waking  life,  her  woman's 
pride  and  strength  would  have  been 
weakened  before  it  had  even  taken  alarm. 
Bat  something  had  aroused  her  before  the 
love  lying  asleep  within  her  had  strength  to 
assert  its  power.    She  was  a  woman  now 


— ^understanding,  knowing.    How  was  he 
to  win  her  1 

But  there,  in  the  night,  with  the  bleak 
silence  of  the  everlasting  hills  around  him, 
with^  his  own  raging  and  baffled  passions 
within,  he  could  see  no  way  but  one. 


CHAFTEB  IV. 

When  Elinor  reached  home  the  next 
day— she  having  left  Greystone  Hall  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning — she  heard  that 
Ayesha  was  dead.  They  had  found  her, 
the  evening  before,  lying  on  the  floor  in 
her  room.  She  was  quite  dead.  There 
had  been  a  strange  expression  on  her  face 
of  fear  and  anger ;  but  it  seemed  to  have 
passed  away  now  under  the  calming  touch 
of  death,  and  when  Elinor  went  into  the 
darkened  room  to  look  at  her,  she  lay 
beautiful  with  the  inscrutable  peace  of  the 
eternal  rest. 

She  must  have  died  between  nine  and 
ten,  as  she  was  found  shortly  after  ten, 
and  old  Mahommed  had  spoken  to  her,  as 
she  sat  there  writing,  about  nine  o'clock. 
The  hour  had  struck  as  he  stood  talking 
to  her,  and  he  had  gone  away  a  few  minutes 
after.  The  book  she  was  writing  in 
had  been  closed,  and  tied  with  a  ribbon. 
Pushed  in  the  ribbon  was  a  slip  of  paper, 
on  which  was  written  : 

'^  For  Elinor.  Bead  the  last  page,  and 
no  more  ;  then,  as  you  vsdue  the  love  I 
have  borne  you,  destroy  the  book." 

Elinor  read  the  inscription  with  eyes  in 
which  the  blinding  tears  had  suddenly 
been  dried  by  awe  and  amazement,  full  of 
fear  and  gratitude.  Between  nine  and 
ten  she  had  stood  with  Gerald  Holt  on  the 
hillside;  she  had  heard  Ayesha's  voice. 
Had  she  come  to  save  herf  Her  sou], 
bursting  the  bonds  of  its  earthly  fetters,  had 
made  one  supreme  effort  to  rouse  the 
thoughtless,  undisciplined^  careless  soul  of 
the  girl  she  had  loved  better  than  her  life. 
It  was  Ayesha's  voice  she  had  heard  on 
the  Derbyshire  hillside,  at  the  moment 
when  Ayesha's  body  lay  still  and  cold  in 
death  on  the  floor  in  that  far-off  London 
house. 

When  she  was  at  last  able  to  open  the 
book,  Elinor  read  the  entry  that  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  page.  It  was  the  one 
written  on  the  first  of  August.  Below  it 
was  another : 

"  September  the  second. — ^The  stars  are 
great  1  What  are  we  before  their  infinite 
patience)    Why  should  my  weak  hands 
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impiooBly  and  Yainly  try  to  tear  down  the 
veil  they  have  dropped  between  this  and 
Elinor's  future  fi^te  1  I  will  wait.  The  veil 
will  be  drawn  in  fall  time.  But  it  ia  awful 
and  weary  to  have  to  sit  so  still,  while  she 
treads  that  path  over  which  the  clouds  of 
sorrow,  and  dishonour,  and  black  treachery 
have  gathered  so  close.  These  hideous 
shapes  are  about  her  now.  How  may  she 
abide  their  awful  peril  and  pass  through 
them  unharmed  ?  Allah  is  great !  Will  He 
show  me  a  way  to  defend  her  t  Who  is  to 
stand  between  her  and  this  fiend  in  man's 
shape  1  This  Gerald  Holt,  with  his 
beautiful  face  and  smiling  eyes.  How  is 
she  to  see  the  treachery  and  murder  that 
lie  hidden  behind  this  fair  mask !  But  it 
is  there.  His  feet  will  not  hesitate.  His 
hands  are  ready.  His  will  is  relentless. 
He  will  stay  for  nothing,  so  that  he  may 
win  the  girl.  Will  he  win  t  Allah  !  .  .  . 
What  do  I  see — there  on  the  hillside  in 
the  star-light  1 — it  is  he  and  she  1  She  is 
trembling  like  a  frightened  child  I  She 
knows  nothing  of  her  danger.  She  thinks 
him  all  that  is  good  and  noble.  In  her 
innocence  and  ignorance,  all  unknowingly, 
she  worships  him.  Unless  she  aws^es 
herself,  before  he  awakes  her  to  the  power 
of  the  love  within  her,  she  will  be  un- 
prepared—she will  be  helpless,  before  his 
pitiless,  inexorable  will.  Her  eyes  must 
open  to  see  the  evil  in  him,  before  he  casts 
the  glamour  of  his  fatal  love  over  them,  to 
bewilder  her  and  make  it  hard  to  see  the 
path  of  everlasting  light.  Child  I  See  ! 
There  is  murder  in  ms  heart.  He  will 
go  home  from  you  to-night,  to  his  wife's 
room.      She  is  lying  sleeping  there,  ex- 


hausted by  pain,  which  he  has  caused 
by  his  heaartless  cruelty.  The  medicine 
for  soothing  that  pain  is  by  her  side. 
What  is  easier  thw  to  let  it  escaped 
— ^it  is  an  accident  The  poison  is  subtle 
— it  fills  the  air,  and  each  breath  she  draws 
brings  her  nearer  the  gates  of  death,  and 
lessens  the  space  between  you  and  hito. 
See  1  She  is  dead  1  They  find  her 
in  the  dawn.  Child!  Your  hands  are 
in  his  1  They  are  stained  with  his  wifo's 
blood.  He  is  drawing  you  nearer !  His 
lips  are  perjured  by  the  blackest  of 
perjury.    Child  1    Elinor!   .  .  . 

"  Oh !  The  veil  has  been  rent.  Allah  is 
great!  I  must  hasten.  The  stars  have 
spoken.  She  will  read  and  believe 
now- 
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The  last  words  were  written  in  a  feeble, 
tremulous  hand.  There  was  a  splash  of 
ink  as  if  the  pen  had  fallen  from  her  hand. 
But  with  a  last  supreme  effort  she  mnst 
have  closed  the  book,  and  left  it  for  the 
girl  she  had  died  to  save. 

The  next  day,  Elinor  saw  a  paragraph 
in  the  paper.  Mrs.  Grerald  Holt^  of  Grey- 
stone  Hall,  had  died  by  an  accident.  She 
had  gone  to  sleep,  suffering  from  a  severe 
headache.  The  chloroform  bottle  she  had 
kept  by  her  side,  had  come  unstoppered  in 
the  nighty  and  the  contents  saturating  the 
sheet  and  the  pillow,  had  killed  her. 

Was  it  an  accident  f  The  coroner's 
inquest  so  decided.  Was  it  murder  1  So 
Elinor,  looking  into  G-erald's  eyes,  when 
two  months  later,  he  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife^  knew!  Her  eyes  spoke.  He  went 
out  of  her  presence;  nor  did  they  ever 
see  each  other  again. 
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SEPTEMBER,  1887. 

8. — Departnre  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  FrinoesB 

of  Grermany  from  England. 
5. — Shortly  before  the  oonolasion  of  the  per- 
formance, a  terribly  fatal  fire  broke  oat 
on  the  stage  of  the  new  Theatre  Boyal, 
Exeter,  which  spread  with  snch  ra- 
pidity that,  in  less  than  an  honr,  the 
whole  building  was  totally  destroyed, 
nearly  200  persons  losing  their  Uyes 
by  fire  or  suffocation.  Nothing  ap- 
proaching such  a  catastrophe  at  the  burn- 
ing of  a  theatre  ever  happened  before  in 
this  country. 
9. — Serious  rioting  at  Mitchelstown,  County 
Cork,  resulting  in  three  men  being  killed, 
while  a  considerable  number,  both  of  the 
rioters  and  the  constabulary,  were  more 
or  less  injared  in  this  unfortunate  affair. 

11. — Fatal  collision  between  the  Irish  con- 
stabulary and  Moonlighters,  near  Ennis, 
head-constable  Whelan  being  killed,  and 
others  of  the  police  badly  hurt.  Eight  of 
the  ruffians  were  captured,  nearly  all  of 
whom  had  been  wounded  in  the  afb:ay. 

13. — ^At  Doncaster,  the  g^eat  Yorkshire  Handicap 
won  by  Merry  Duchess,  and  the  Cham- 
pagne Stakes  by  Ayrshire. 

14. — ^The  Doncaster  St.  Leger  won  by  Kilwarlin, 
who  defeated  Merry  Hampton  (the  Derby 
winner),  Timothy,  and  six  others. 

17. — Parliament  prorogued  by  Boyal  Commission, 
after  a  session  of  the  unusually  long  period 
of  thirty-three  weeks. 
Terrible  railway  collision  at  Hexthorpe,  near 
Doncaster,  an  express  having  run  into  a 
stationary  excursion  train.  Twenty -four 
passengers  killed,  and  many  others  badly 
hurt  in  the  excursion  train ;  no  one  in  the 
express  being  seriously  injured. 

18. — Fatal  fire  at  274,  Strand,  in  the  occupation 
of  one  Sem^  a  hairdresser,  his  two  boys 
being  burnt  to  death.  Sem^  was  tried  on 
the  capital  charge  and  acquitted ;  but  was 
subsequently  convicted  of  wilful  incen- 
diarism, and  sentenced  to  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude. 

20. — ^Launch,  at  Portsmouth,  of  the  Trafalgar, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  iron-clad 
ever  constmcted  in  this  country.  When 
fully  equipped,  this  great  war-ship  will 
weigh  12,000  tons,  and  cost  nearly  a 
million  of  money. 

21. — At  Exeter,  the  inquest  into  the  cause  of  the 
loss  of  life  at  the  recent  fire  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  "  accidental 
death."  The  jury,  however,  added  riders, 
blaming  the  magistrates  for  having  licensed 
the  theatre,  and  the  architect  for  its  serious 
structural  defects. 


The  British  steamer  Borneo,  from  Liver- 
pool to  Bouen,  went  ashore  on  the  French 
coast,  thirteen  persons  being  drowned. 

22. — The  result  of  the  enquiry  into  the  railway 
disaster  at  Hexthorpe,  was  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  the  driver  and  fire- 
man of  the  express;  but  both  were  ac- 
quitted at  the  trial. 

24.— At  Mitchelstown,  Mr.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  Mandeville,  sentenced  to  three  and  two 
months'  imprisonment  for  haviog  made 
speeches  inciting  to  crime.  Both  released 
on  bail  pending  their  appeals. 
Fatal  occurrence  on  the  Franco- German 
frontier,  a  French  shooting  party,  mistaken 
for  poachers,  having  been  fired  upon  from 
the  Grerman  side,  and  a  gamekeeper  shot 
«iead,  and  a  French  officer  wounded. 

27. — The  first  race  for  the  American  Cup,  in 
New  York  Harbour,  won  by  the  American 
yacht  Volunteer,  beating  the  Scotch  yacht 
Thistle  by  nineteen  minutes. 

29. — ^Alderman  de  Keyser  elected  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

80.- — ^In  the  second  contest  for  the  Americiin 
Cup,  the  Volunteer  was  again  victorioas, 
the  Americans  thus  retaining  the  trophy. 

OCTOBER,  1887. 

1. — Murder  of  the  Bev.  W.  M.  Farley,  Vicar  of 
Cettingham,  in  Suffolk,  by  his  curate,  who, 
at  the  trial,  was  found  to  be  insane. 
6. — ^At  Balmoral,  in  presence  of  the  Qneen  and 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
unveiled  the  Jubilee  Statue  of  Her 
Majesty,  presented  by  her  tenantry  and 
servants. 

A  summons  against  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  (who  attended  in  full  State),  for 
an  offence  under  the  Crimes  Act,  dis- 
missed, the  magistrate  holding  that  the 
charge  had  not  been  established ;  but  he 
stated  a  case  for  a  Superior  Court. 
,  11. — At  Newmarket,  the  Cesarewitch  won  by 
Lord  Bodney's  Humewood,  Bendigo  and 
Carlton  being  second  and  third.  Twenty, 
three  started. 
12. — Death  of  George  Fordham,  the  celebrated 
jockey,  aged  50. 

The  valuable  Middle  Park  Plate  at  New- 
market, for  two-year-olds,  easily  won  by 
Sir  F.  Johnstone's  Friar's  Balsam,  only 
five  starting,  the  smallest  field  since  the 
race  was  instituted. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  addressed  a  very  large  and 
enthusiastic  meeting  at  Belfast  on  the 
"  Maintenance  of  the  Union." 

The  Empire  Theatre,  Leicester  Square, 
licensed  as  a  Music-hall,  notwithstanding 
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Tery  strennons  opposition,  twelve  learned 
ooonsel  appearing  in  the  case. 

14. — General  Boalanger,  Commander  of  the  18th 
Army  Corpf ,  and  lately  French  Minister 
of  War,  placed  under  close  arrest  for 
thirty  days,  for  insubordinate  oondaot  and 
language,  in  connection  with  the  '*War 
Office  Scandals." 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  decided 
to  contribute  £150,000  towards  the  par- 
chase  of  land  adjacent  to  Hampstead 
Heath,  for  its  permanent  enlargement. 

17. — Opening  of  Terry's  Theatre,  in  the  Strand. 
Serious  rioting  in  Trafalgar  Square,  by  large 

mobs  of  the  "  Unemployed." 
At  Stratford-on-AvoD,  Mr.  Henry  Irving 
performed  the  ceremony  of  dedicating  the 
handsome  fountain,  'presented  by  Mr. 
Childs,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  town,  in 
presence  of  the  United  States  Minister 
and  a  distinguished  company. 

18-19. — Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  large  meetings 
at  Nottingham,  mostly  on  the  Irish 
Question. 

84.— Lord  Hartington  addressed  an  important 
meeting  of  the  Unionist  party  at  Notting- 
ham, chiefly  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speeches  of  the  previous  week. 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg  confined  of  a 
daughter  at  Balmoral,  the  first  instance  of 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  being  born 
in  Scotland  since  the  year  1600. 

26. — ^At  Newmarket,  the  Cambridgeshire  won  by 
GloriatioD,  who  beat  Bendigo,  Quicksand, 
and  seventeen  others. 

80. — Sudden  death  of  Sir'  George  Macfarrea,  the 
eminent  composer,  aged  74. 

81. — ^At  Middleton,  County  Cork,  the  appeal  of 
Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Mandeville,  against 
their  conviction  for  offences  under  the 
Crimes  Act,  dismissed,  and  both  lodged  in 
gaol  to  undergo  their  sentences. 

NOVEMBER,  1887. 

8. — In  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Truro 
Cathedral  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremonial. 

9.— Lord  Mayor's  Show.  At  the  Guildhall 
Banquet,  Lord  Salisbury  made  an  im- 
portant speech  on  the  Foreign,  Domestic, 
and  Irish  Policy  of  the  Government. 

10.— The  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  that 
the  magistrate  was  wrong  in  dismissing 
the  charge  against  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  and  remitted  the  case  for  re- 
hearing. 
The  Liverpool  Autumn  Cup  won  by  St. 
Mirin,  beating  Gay  Hermit,  Kilcreene, 
and  five  others. 

11. — Four  of  the  seven  Chicago  Anarchists,  con- 
demned for  murder,  executed  in  that  city. 
Of  the  others,  one  committed  suicide  in 
gaol,  and  two  had  their  sentences  com- 
muted to  life  imprisonment. 

13. — Desperate  rioting  and  conflict  between  the 
mob  and  police  in  Trafalgar  Square  and 
its  neighbourhood,  a  strong  military  force 
being  at  last  called  out  to  clear  the  streets. 
A  great  number  of  persons,  including 
several  of  the  police,  badly  hurt  and  taken 
to  hospitals,  and  many  arrests  efl!eoted. 


16.  —  The   steamer  Wah   Ysung   destroyed   by 
fire  in  Canton  Biver,  and  400  passengers 
reported  to  have  perished. 
Dense  fog  and  very  severe  cold  in  London. 

17. — By  an  almost  unanimous  vote — 527  to  3 — 
the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  pro- 
nounced for  the  prosecution  of  M.  Wilson, 
son-in-law  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Bepublic,  on  various  grave  charges  in 
connection  with  the  "Decoration  Scandal." 
Death  of  Colonel  Valentine  Baker  (Baker 
Pasha)  in  Egypt. 

18. — Notice  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police,    I 
prohibiting  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

19. — ^Visit  of  the  Czar  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
in  Berlin. 
Lord  Lytton  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow 
University  by  the  casting  vote  of    the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Bosebery  being  the  other 
candidate. 
Resignation  of  the  French  Ministry. 
Disastrous  collision,  off  Dover,  between  tlie 
British     steamer     Rosa    Mary    and    the 
Dutch     steamer    W.    A.    Schloten    from 
Rotterdam  to  New  York,  with  emigrant?, 
the  latter  being  sunk  with  the  loss  of  130 
lives. 

21. — ^Bamum's  Great  Menagerie  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  very 
many  of  the  animals  perishing  in  the 
flames.  Among  them  was  "  Alice,"  the 
elephant  so  long  the  great  favourite  of 
the  juvenile  visitors  to  our  own  famous 
collection  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Estimated 
loss,  £140,000. 

28. — At  the  Conference  of  the  Conservative 
Union  at  Oxford,  Lord  Salisbury  made  an 
important  political  speech,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  about  500  addresses  from 
Conservative  Associations  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

25. — Beach  again  defeated  Hanlan  on  the  Nepean 
River,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  Sculling 
Championship  of  the  World. 

29. — Lord  Hartington  and  Mr.  Goschen  addressed 
an  immense  Unionist  meeting  in  Dublin, 
and  were  received  with  great  enthnsiasm. 

80. — Great  Unionist  banquet  in  Dublin,  presided 
over  by  the  Marquis  of  ELartington,  at 
which  Mr.  Goschen  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

DECEMBER,  1887. 

1. — ^Mr.  Blundell  Maple,  Conservative,  elected 

for  Dulwich  by  a  majority  of  1,412. 
2. — Resignation  of  M.  Grevy,  President  of  the 
French  Republic. 
Mr.   T.   D.   Sullivan,  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,   sentenced  to    two    months'    im- 
prisonment,  as  a  first.class  misdemeanant, 
for  offences  under  the  Crimes  Act. 
M.  Carnot  elected  President  of  the  French 
Republic. 
5. — Death  in  London  of  Lord  Lyons,  for   up. 
wards  of  twenty  years  British  Ambassador 
at  Paris. 
10. — Opening  of  the  Apprentices'  Exhibition  at 
the  People's  Palace,   by  the    Prince    of 
Wales,  who  delivered  an  address  on  the 
occasion. 
Attempted  assassination  of  M.  Jules  Ferry, 
in  Paris. 
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19. — The  international  prize  fight  for  the 
championship  of  the  world,  between 
the  English  and  American  pngilists, 
Jem  Smith  and  Jake  Kilrain,  took  place 
near  Bonen,  in  France,  and  resulted  in  a 
draw  owing  to  darkness  setting  in,  after  a 
long  and  determined  contest. 

26.— Bank  Holiday. 

29. — Total  destraction  of  the  Grand  Theatre, 
Islington,  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  performance' 
Happily,  no  lives  were  lost. 

JANUARY,  z888. 

3. — Severe  gales  over  the  British  Isles,  and 
many  shipping  disasters,  with  loss  of  life, 
reported. 

4. — The  Theatre  Boyal,  Bolton,  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  under  circumstances  strongly 
pointing  to  wilful  incendiarism.  No  loss 
of  life. 
9. — The  remains  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon 
and  of  his  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  re- 
moved from  Chislehurst  to  a  stately 
mausoleum  at  Farnborougfa,  erected  by  the 
Empress  Eugenie  for  their  reception. 

11-12. — Lord  Salisbury  enthusiastically  received 
at  Liverpool,  where  he  delivered  important 
speeches  to  large  and  representative 
meetings. 

17. — Collision  in  the  Irish  Channel  between  the 
Dominion  Line  steamer  Toronto,  and  a 
Norwegian  barque,  the  latter  being  sunk, 
a*,  d  only  one  of  the  crew  saved. 

18. — ^Mr.  John  Cunningham  Graham,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  John  Bums,  convicted  at  the  Old 
Bailey  for  participation  in  the  Trafalgar 
Square  rioting  of  last  November,  and  each 
sentenced  to  six  weeks'  imprisonment. 

19. — ^Death  of  the  well-known  and  popular  Sir 
Robert  Garden,  the  Senior  Alderman  of 
London,  and  **  Father  of  the  Corporation," 
aged  86. 

20. — ^Terrible  fire  in  Houndsditch,  four  lives  being 
lost,  and  five  other  persons  more  or  less 
seriously  injured. 

28. — Total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  visible  all  over 
Europe. 

FEBRUARY,  i888. 

2. — Lord  Bipon  and  Mr.  John  Morley  were 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  afterwards  addressed  a  great 
meeting  in  Leinster  Hall,  advocating  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Irish  Homo  Bule  Policy. 

6. — ^Important  speech  by  Prince  Bismarck  in 
the  German  Keichstag,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  full  confidence  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  would  not  be  disturbed 
in  the  near  future. 

7. — Bobert  Preston  convicted  at  Manchester  of 
having  set  fire  to  the  Bolton  Theatre  on 
4th  January,  and  sentenced  to  twelve 
years'  penal  servitude. 

9. — Meeting  of  Parliament. 
13. — Championship  race  on  the  Thames  between 
Wallace  Boss  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
George  Bubear,  Champion  of  England; 
won  by  the  former  in  23  min.  16  sec. 
28. — The  race  for  the  International  two  miles 
Professional    Skating    Championship    at 


Amsterdam,  won  by  James  Smart  in  6 
min.  49  sec. ;  sixteen  started ;  George 
See,  the  only  other  Englishman  who 
competed,  being  second. 
29. — ^The  Deptford  election,  which  had  excited  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  resulted  in  the  return 
of  the  Conservative  candidate,  Mr.  Darling, 
Q.O.,  by  a  majority  of  275  over  Mr. 
Wilfred  Blunt,  Gladstonian  Liberal. 

MARCH,  i883. 

1. — M.  Wilson,  son-in-law  of  M.  Grevy,  late 
President  of  the  French  Hepublic,  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment,  five 
years'  subsequent  deprivation  of  civil 
rights,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £120,  for 
**  having  received  money  for  procuring  to 
various  persons  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour."  Two  other  less  prominent 
persons  were  also  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  minor  penalties,  all  of  whom  exercising 
their  right  of  appeal. 
6. — The  Waterloo  Cup  won  by  Mr.  L.  Pllking. 
ton's  dog  Burnaby,  the  runner  up  being 
Colonel  North's  Duke  Macphersoti. 
7. — Sudden  and  alarming  illness  of  the  Emperor 

of  Germany  reported  from  Berlin. 
9. — Death  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  aged 
91  years.  The  announcement  of  the  fatal 
termination  of  the  illness  of  this  great 
and  venerable  Monarch,  though  generally 
expected,  was  the  cause  of  profound  grief, 
not  only  in  Berlin,  and  throughout 
Germany,  but  nearly  over  the  whole 
civilised  world. 
Collision  oQ  Dungeness,  between  two  larg^ 
Glasgow  ships,  the  Tasmania  and  the 
City  of  Corinth,  the  latter  being  sunk, 
and  two  only  of  her  crew  saved. 

10. — Silver  wedding  of  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales.  Owing  to  the  death  of  the 
German  Emperor,  the  celebration  was 
comparatively  quiet,  but  a  grand  banquet 
took  place  at  Marlborough  House,  the 
Queen  and  all  the  Boyal  Personages  in 
London  being  present,  and  there  were  many 
presentations  of  magnificent  gif  ts,aud  some 
brilliant  illuminations  at  the  West  End. 
Another  so-called  international  prize  fight 
between  John  L.  Sullivan  of  Boston, 
United  States,  and  uharles  Mitchell,  an 
English  pugilist,  took  place  at  Creil,  in 
France,  and  after  a  three  hours'  contest, 
ended,  like  the  first,  in  a  drawn  battle. 

11. — The  Emperor  Frederick,  accompanied  by 
the  Empress  Victoria,  arrived  in  Berlin, 
having  made  the  long  journey  from  San 
Bemo  without  apparent  fatigue. 

12-13-14. — A  terrific  snowstorm  and  gale  of 
quite  unprecedented  violence,  and  de- 
scribed by  the  American  newspapers  as 
a  ^*  Blizzard,"  reported  from  New  York 
as  having  caused  enormous  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  both  on  land  and  sea, 
and  rendered  ti-affic  of  every  kind  abso- 
lutely impossible  during  the  considerable 
period  of  its  duration. 

15. — Marriage  at  Bournemouth  of  Prince  Oscar 
of  Sweden  to  Miss  Munck,  in  presence  of 
the  Queen  of  Sweden,  his  sister,  the 
Crown  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  and  a  distinguished  assembly. 
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16» — ^Funeral  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  No 
■noh  magnifioent  and  imposing  a  oere- 
nonial  was  erer  before  witnessed  in 
Berlin,  it  having  been  attended  bj  Boyal 
or  high  and  distingnished  representatives 
from  every  country-  in  Borope,  and  by  a 
yast  number  of  Ministers  of  State,  Am- 
bassadors,  and  other  noble  and  eminent 
personages.  The  health  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  prohibited  him  from  taking 
part,  and  illness  also  prevented  Prinoe 
Bismarck  and  Count  Moltke  from  joining 
the  funeral  procession.  Memorial  Services 
were  held  at  the  same  time  at  Windsor, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  chief  cities  of  Europe. 

19. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Bitchie  in- 
troduced the  Local  Government  Bill  for 
England  and  Wales. 

80. — ThQ  Baquet  Theatre  at  Oporto  totally  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  which  broke  out  during 
the  performance,  and  upwards  of  120  of 
the  audience  reported  to  have  perished  in 
the  terrible  consequent  panic. 

Ut— ^The  Lincolnshire  Handicap  won  by  Mr.  Legh's 
Veracity,  who  started  at  50  to  1,  and  beat 
twenty-four  followers. 
The  Queen,  accompanied  by  Prince  and 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg,  left 
Windsor,  en  route  to  Florence,  for  a  stay 
of  some  weeks. 

28. — The  Liverpool  Grand  National  Steeplechase 
won  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Baird's  Playf  air,  an  out- 
sider, who  beat  Frigate,  Ballot  Box,  and 
Beventeen  others.  The  Prinoe  of  Wales's 
Magic  came  in  eighth. 

24. — ^The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  annual  Boat 
Bace  on  the  Thames  resulted  in  the  very 
easy  victory  of  Cambridge,  who  led  from 
the  start,  and  won  anyhow  by  6  lengths  in 
20  min.  48  sees. 

2^— M.  Wilson,  son-in-law  of  the  ex-President 
of  the  French  Republic,  who  was  sen- 
tenced on  the  1st  instant  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  and  other  penalties,  for 
having  **  taken  money  to  procure  decora, 
tions,"  acquitted  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
as  were  the  two  other  persons  convicted 
for  complicity  in  the  offence. 
Great  floods  in  Germany,  owing  to  the  over- 
flowing of  the  rivers  Elbe,  Oder,  and 
Vistula,  considerable  loss  of  life,  enor- 
mous destruction  of  property,  and  great 
distress  being  reported. 

27* — Launch  at  Pdmbroke  of  the  iron-clad 
Nile,  sister  ship  of  the  Trafalgar,  these 
great  vessels  being  two  of  the  heaviest 
and  most  powerful  war-ships  in  the  world. 
Opening  of  the  new  Putney  Embankment. 
General  Boulanger  placed  on  the  "  Betired 
List "  of  the  French  Army  by  the 
president  of  the  Bepublic,  a  Court  Martial 
having  declared  him  guilty  of  various 
military  offences. 


APRIL,  1888. 

2« — Easter  Monday.  Notwithstanding  somewhat 
nnpropitious  weather,  an  even  unusually 
large  number  of  Londoners  availed  them- 
selves, in  their  customary  manner,  of  the 
first    Bank   Holiday    of   the    year.    The 


Crystal  Palace  alone  attracted  the  great 
gathering  of  over  65,000,  while  the  varioas 
other  places  of  amnsement  in  the  Metro- 
polis were  well  attended. 
&— At  Leicester,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  horse, 
Donovan,  easily  won  the  Portland  Stakes  of 
£6,000  to  the  winner,  the  richest  two-year. 
old  prize  ever  competed  for.  El  Dorado 
and  Tour  Grace  being  second  and  third 
resi)eotively.  Twenty-five  started. 
7«— 'The  Duke  of  Portland  was  again  saccessfol 
at  the  Leicester  Meeting,  his  horse, 
Johnny  Morgan,  having  won  the  Spring 
Handicap  of  £1,000,  beating  King  Mon- 
mouth, Kinsky,  and  nine  others. 

11. — ^At  Epsom,  the  City  and  Suburban  won  by 
Sir  George  Chetwynd*s  Fullerton,  who 
beat  Oliver  Twist,  Abu  EUea,  and  eleyen 
others. 

15. — ^Very  sudden  death,  in  Liverpool,  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  well-known  critic 
and  accomplished  man  of  letters,  aged 
sixty-five  years. 

16. — Serious  shipping  disaster  in  the  Channel, 
the  British  steamer  Biela  and  the  Belgian 
steamer  Vena  having  been  in  collision, 
and  the  latter  sunk,  and  fourteen  of  her 
crew  and  the  pilot  drowned. 

18. — The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  to  legalise 
marriage  with  a  deceased's  wife's  sister 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  fifty-seven. 
The  Marquis  of  Hartington  presented  with 
the  freedom  of  the  City  at  the  Goildhall, 
and  entertained  at  a  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House. 

19. — ^Terrible  explosion  at  St.  Helen's  Colliery, 
near  Workington,  thirty  of  the  thirty-five 
men  in  the  pit  at  the  time  being 
destroyed. 

23. — The  Queen  entertained  at  luncheon  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  at  Innsbrdck,  on  her 
journey  from  Florence  to  Berlin ;  this 
being  the  first  occasion  of  Her  Majesty 
having  been  in  Austrian  territory. 

24. — ^Arrival  of  the  Queen  in  Berlin,  who  met 
with  a  most  cordial  reception  from  all 
classes,  and  who  immediately  visited  the 
invalid  Emperor,  whom  she  found  better 
than  he  had  been  for  some  time. 

25. — Eeception  of  Prince  von  Bismarck,  in 
private  audience,  by  the  Queen  at  Ghar- 
lottenburg,  the  interview  lasting  more 
than  half-an-hour.  A  great  dinnerparty 
took  place  at  the  Palace  in  the  evening. 

26. — ^Lord  Dunraven*s  Bill  for  the  Beform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  withdrawn,  on  the  Prime 
Minister  answering  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  Government  to  introdace  a 
measure  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  life 
peers  into  the  House. 

27.*-Betum  home  of  the  Queen,  after  a  five 
weeks'  stay  on  the  Continent. 
Announcement  from  Borne  that  the  Pope, 
through  the  Holy  Office,  had  explicitly 
condemned  the  Irish  Plan  of  Oampaigo, 
and  the  practice  of  boycotting. 

29.— Yet  another  disastrous  collision  in  the 
Channel,  this  time  between  the  steamer 
Moto  and  the  sailing  lihip  Smyrna)  both 
British,  whereby  the  latter  was  sunk, 
and  her  captain,  pilot,  and  ten  of  the  crew 
drowned. 
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2. — ^Afc  Newmarket,  the  race  for  the  Tv70  Thou- 
■and  Gaineas  was  a  surprise,  the  farourite, 
Friar's  Balsam,  on  whom  8  to  1  were  laid, 
finishing  last  but  one  in  the  small  field  of 
six.  The  Duke  of  Portland's  Ayrshire  and 
Johnny  Morgan  were  first  and  second,  and 
the  Dake  of  Westminster's  Orbit  third. 
Time,  1  min.  52  sees. 
4. — The  One  Thousand  Guineas  Stakes  at  New- 
market won  by  Mr.  Baird's  Briar-Boot, 
who  beat  Seabreeze,  the  farourite.  Belle 
Mahone,  and  eleven  others,  in  the  good 
time  of  1  min.  44^  sees. 
8. — The    Glasgow    Exhibition    opened  by  the 

Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
9. — The  Chester  Cup  won  by  Kinsky  in  a  field 
of  twelve. 
The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited 
Blackburn,  where  the  Priooe  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Technical 
School. 

11.— The  Kempton  Park  Grand  Prize  of  1,000 
guineas  won  by  Crowberry,  who  beat 
eight  others. 

12. — At  Kempton  Park,  the  "  Grand  Jubilee 
Stakes,"  value  3,000  guineas,  one  mile, 
won  by  Minting,  who  easily  defeated 
Tyrone,  The  Cobbler,  and  others. 

14. — The  Anglo-Danith  Exhibition  opened  by 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

16. — ^At  the  Oval,  the  Surrey  County  Club  sus- 
tained a  most  decisive  defeat  from  the 
newly-arrived  Australian  Cricketers,  who 
won  by  an  innings  and  154  runs. 

17. — The  Newmarket  Handicap  won  by  Theo- 
dore, in  a  field  of  nine. 

18. — The  Princess  of  Wales  opened  the  Boyal 
Naval  and  Military  Bazaar  at  the  H6tel 
Metropole,  when  purses  containing  up- 
wards of  £5,000  were  presented  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Homes. 

19. — Funeral  at  Portsmouth  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Hewett,  Y.C,  with  considerable 
pomp  and  full  military  honours. 

20. — Opening  of  the  Barcelona  Exhibition  by 
the  Qaeen  Regent  of  Spain ;  the  Dake  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh  and  Prince  George 
of  Wales  being  among  those  present. 

21. — ^Whit  -  Monday.  Bank  Holiday,  favoured 
with  really  magnificent  sammer  weather. 

24 — Queen's  Birthday.  At  Berlin,  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia,  and  Princess  Irene  of  Hesse, 
were  married  in  presence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  a  great  number  of 
Boyal  and  distinguished  personages,  which 
included  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  uncle 
of  both  bride  and  bridegroom. 
The  remarkable  feat  of  sculling  in  a  small 
open  pleasure  boat  from  Dover  to  the 
French  coast  in  thirteen  hours,  acoom. 
plished  by  a  Mr.  Osborne,  of  Tewkesbury. 

25. — The  Manchester  Cup  won  by  Merry  Andrew 
in  a  field  of  nine,  Selby  and  Scottish  King 
being  second  and  third. 

27. — The  French  Derby,  worth  over  £4,000,  won 
by  M.  Donon's  titnart,  beating  ten  others. 

29. — On  the  first  day  of  the  Epsom  Summer 
Baoes,  the  Woodcote  Stakes  fell  to  Grold, 
seven  others  running. 


30. — The  Epsom  Derby  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  Ayrshire,  who  started  "odds 
on,"  Crowberry  and  Van  Dieman's  Land 
coming  in  second  and  third.  Time,  2  min. 
43  sees.  Only  nine  started. 
Very  disastrous  fire  at  Messrs.  Garronld's,  in 
the  Sdgware  Bead,  six  of  the  female 
assistants  losing  their  lives,  and  three 
others  »«^riously  injured. 

31. — ^The  Epsom  Grand  Prize  won  by  Merry 
Andrew  in  a  field  of  nine ;  and  the  Boyal 
Stakes  by  Gervas,  thirteen  others  com- 
peting. 

JUNE,  i888. 

1.— At  Epsom,  the  race  for  the  Oaks  won  by 
Seabreeze,  who  beat  Bada,  Belle  Mahone, 
and  three  others,  in  the  fast  time  of  2  min. 
42  4- 5th  sees. 
At    the    Oval,   the    Australians    decisively 
beaten  by  the  Players  of  England,  who 
won  by  ten  wickets. 
4. — Opening  of  the  Irish  Exhibition  at  Olympia, 
a  numerous  and  distinguished  company  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinion  being  present. 
5. — ^At  Nottingham,  the  Australian  Cricketers 
sustained    another     severe     defeat,    the 
county  team  winning  by  ten  wickets. 
7. — Opening    of    the    Belgian    Exhibition    at 
Brussels  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  in 
presence  of  a  brilliant  assemblage. 
Centenary  Festival   of  the  Boyal  Masonic 
Institution  for  Girls,  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
under  the  presidency  of    the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Grand  Master  of  England,  who  was 
accompanied  by  the  King  of  Sweden. 

10.— The  Grand  Prix  of  Paris  easily  won  by  M. 
Donon's  Stuart,  the  English  horse  Crow- 
berry coming  in  second,  and  St.  Grail 
third.  Oaly  six  ran,  the  value  of  the  race 
to  the  winner  being  £5,771. 

12. — ^In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  important 
announcement  was  made  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  abandon,  for  the 
present  session,  the  Licensing  Clauses  of 
the  Local  Government  Acts. 
At  Ascot,  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  won 
by  Ossory,  eight  others  starting;  the 
Ascot  Stakes  by  Dan  Dancer,  in  a  field  of 
ten ;  and  the  Gold  Vase  by  Exmoor. 
Owing  to  very  grave  news  from  Berlin,  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  German  Emperor, 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  did  not 
visit  the  course. 

13.— The  Boyal  Hunt  Cup  won  by  Shillelagh, 
Attila  and  Veracity  being  the  two  other 
placed  horses.     Twenty-two  ran. 

14. — The  Ascot  Gold  Cup  won  by  Timothy, 
Tissapheme  and  Ten^breuse  coming  in 
second  and  third.  B6ve  d'Or  and  Bird  of 
Freedom  made  up  the  field. 

15. — At  Ascot,  the  Wokingham  Stakes  easily  won 
by  Annamite,  who  defeated  twenty-four 
others ;  and  the  Hardwicke  Stakes  by 
Minting,  only  one  other  competing. 
Death  of  Frederick  the  Third,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  after  a  long  period  of  illness 
and  suft'ering.  The  sad,  though  not  un- 
expected event,  caused  the  deepest  grief 
in  Berlin  and  Germany,  in  this  country, 
and,  indeed,  throughout  Europe.  His  reign 
lasted  only  fourteen  weeks. 
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18. — ^Fnneral  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  at 
Potsdam.  Although  not  oondncted  npon 
the  magnificent  scale  observed  at  the 
obsequies  of  his  yenerable  predecessor,  it 
was,  nevertheless,  a  grand  military  pageant, 
and  was  attended  by  a  nnmerons  array  of 
Boyal  and  other  distinguished  personages, 
including  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  their  eldest  son.  Special 
foneral  senrices  were  held  at  Balmoral, 
Windsor,  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

26. — In  opening  the  German  Beiohstag,  the  new 
Emperor  delivered  an  important  and  im- 
pressive  speech,  declaring  his  firm  resolve 
to  adhere  to  the  pacific  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors, as  far  as  in  him  lay. 

28. — ^Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Coronation  of 
the  Qneen. 
The  libel  action  bronght  by  Gharles  Wood, 
the  well  -  known  jockey,  against  the 
Licensed  Yictnallers'  Gazette,  after  a  trial 
which  lasted  eight  days,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  with  one  farthing 
damages,  and  the  Judge's  refusal  to  allow 
costs. 

JULY,  x888. 

6.-^The  libel  action,  '*  O'Donnell  v.  the  Times," 
with  reference  to  its  articles  "  Pamellism 
and  Grime,"  resulted  in  an  immediate 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Strike  of  about  1,500  women  and  girls 
employed  at  the  match  factory  of  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  May  at  Bow.  After  some 
days  the  dispute  was  settled,  and  work 
resumed. 
6. — Mr.  Pamell  made  a  "  personal  explanation  " 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he 
denounced  the  highly  incriminating  letters 
published  in  the  Times,  and  bearing  his 
signature,  to  be  absolute  forgeries. 

HeiUey  Begatta  concluded,  unfavourable 
weather  having  prevailed  during  the 
whole  three  days. 

Terrible  fire  at  De  Beer's  diamond  mine  at 
Kimberley,  South  Africa ;  Mr.  Lindsay, 
the  manager,  and  several  hundreds  of  the 
men,  chiefly  natives,  losing  their  lives. 
13. — Determined  duel  at  Paris  between  M. 
Floquet,  the  French  Prime  Minister,  and 
General  Boulanger,  the  latter  being 
seriously  wounded. 

The  **  Old  Times  "  coach,  driven  by  the  well- 
known  whip,  James  Selby,  accomplished 
the  journey  from  Loudon  to  Brighton  and 
back  — 108  miles  —  in  7  hours  and  50 
minutes,  a  wager  of  £1,000  to  £500 
having  been  laid  that  it  could  not  be  done 
in  8  hours. 
14.<— The  annual  cricket  match  between  Eton 
and  Harrow  resulted  in  the  victory  of 
the  Harrovians  by  156  runs ;  and  at  the 
Oval,  the  Players  beat  the  Gentlemen  by 
an  innings  and  36  runs. 

The  Cunard  steamer  Etruria  arrived  at 
Queenstown  from  New  York  in  6  days 
4  hours  and  50  minutes,  the  fastest  eastern 
passage  on  record. 
17.— At  Lord's,  nearly  20,000  persons  witnessed 
the  conclusion  of  the  cricket  match, 
England  v.  Australia,  the  latter  winning 
by  61  runs. 


At  Wimbledon,  the  shooting  for  the  Queen's 
Prize  of  £250,  with  gold  badge  and  medal, 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  Private  Fulton, 
Queen's  Westminster,  Corporal  Noakes, 
1st  Berks,  being  only  one  point  behind. 

19. — Meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and 
Bussia  off  Cronstadt,  both  monarchs.  after- 
wards landing  in  company  at  Peterhof. 
Celebration  at  Plymouth  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 
At  Wimbledon,  the  Elcho  Challenge  Cnp  won 
by  Ireland ;  and  the  Ashburtou  Shield  for 
Public  Schools  by  Clifton  College,  sixteen 
other  schools  competing. 

20. — Mr.  Conybeare,  Member  for  Cambonme, 
suspended  from  the  service  of  the  Honse 
for  one  month,  for  a  "gross  libel"  npon 
the  Speaker,  in  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  Star,  and  published  in  that  paper. 
The  Kempton  Park  Grand  Two-Year-Qld 
Stakes  won  by  Gay  Hampton.  Twelve 
started. 

28-24-25.— At  Leicester,  the  Zetland  Plate,  of 
£2,000,  won  by  Seclusion  in  a  field  of 
eight;  the  Midland  Derby  Stakes,  of 
£1,500,  for  three-year-olds,  by  Arrandale, 
beating  ten  others;  and  the  Summer 
Handicap  of  £1,000  by  King  Monmonth, 
who  defeated  eight  other  horses. 

26. — Arrival  of  the  German  Emperor  at  Stock- 
holm on  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Sweden. 

27. — In  the  Eclipse  Stakes  at  Sandown  Park  of 
£10,000  to  the  winner,  and  £500  to  the 
second,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  ran  first 
and  second  with  Orbit  and  Ossory,  and  Mr. 
DoQglas  third  with  Martley.  Thirteen 
started. 

28. — Professor  Baldwin,  a  young  Americaji 
athlete,  effected  a  safe  descent  at  the 
Alexandra  Palace  from  a  balloon  upwards 
of  1,000  feet  above  the  ground  by  means 
of  a  parachute.  Baldwin  has  repeated  this 
performance  many  times  since. 

80. — ^Arrival  at  Copenhagen  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  on  a  visit  to  the  King  of 
Denmark. 

31. — ^Extraordinary  occurrence  and  great  panic 
at  Munich,  owing  to  eight  elephants, 
marching  in  a  festive  procession,  taking 
fright  and  making  a  stampede  through 
the  streets.  Pour  persons  killed,  and  a 
great  number  of  others  seriously  injured. 

AUGUST,  1888. 

1. — Opening  of  the  Melbourne  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition with  g^eat  pomp  and  ceremony, 
and  in  presence  of.  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators. 

1-2-3.— At  Goodwood,  the  Sussex  Stakes  won 
by  Zanzibar  j  the  Gold  Cup  by  Bada,  who 
beat  Osric,  Timothy,  and  Bxmoor;  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  by  El  Dorado; 
and  the  Goodwood  Stakes  by  Stourhe8<^ 
Clan  Chattan  and  Fealty  being  second  and 
third.    Twelve  started. 

2. — George  Galletley,  aged  18,  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  of  the  wilful  murder  of  Joseph 
Enmbold  in  the  Begent's  Park,  and  oon- 
demned  to  death ;  but  afterwards  re- 
prieved. Seven  other  young  roughs,  ftiw 
indicted,   were  acquitted  on  the  capital 
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charge,  pleaded  guilty  to  minor  offences, 
and  were  sentenced  to  variotis  terms  of 
imprisonment. 
8. — Terrible  explosion  at  the  firework  factory 
of  Messrs.  Gadwell  and  Co.,  at  Wands- 
worth, two  girls  being  instantaneonsly 
killed,  another  dying  shortly  after,  and 
the  fonrth  dreadfully  injared. 

Destmctive  volcanic  eruption  in  one  of  the 
Lipari  Islands ;  immense  damage  stated  to 
haye  been  occasioned. 
5. — The  lugger  Seagull  snnk  off  Soarborongh 
in  a  terrible  gale,  her  crew,  nine  in  num- 
ber, being  all  drowned. 

Death  of  General  Sheridan,  Oommander-in- 
Ghief  of  the  United  States  Army,  at  hii 
home  in  Massachusetts,  aged  67  years. 
6. — Immense  Unionist  meeting  at  Eridge  Park, 
near  Tunbridge  Wells,  at  which  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  the  Irish  Secretary  and  principal 
speaker,  was  presented  with  nearly  400 
aiddressee  from  Oonservative  and  Unionist 
Associations  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

Bank  Holiday.  Despite  somewhat  nnfa- 
Tourable  weather,  the  August  Holiday  did 
not  lack  its  usual  vast  crowds  of  excur- 
sionists and  sightseers. 

Disastrous  collision  about  midnight  on  the 
South-Western  Bailway  at  Hsunpton  Wick, 
resulting  in  the  death  of  four  persons,  two 
passengers,  and  the  driver  and  fireman  of 
one  of  the  engines.  Many  other  passen- 
gers were  most  seriously  injured. 
8.  —Banquet  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  the 
Mansion  House.  Ten  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  present,  including  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  made  the  political  speech 
usual  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Pamell  Com* 
mission  Bill  read  a  third  time,  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  116. 

Serious  disturbances  in  Paris  during  a  Com- 
munist funeral ;  the  police  and  military  in 
collision  with  armed  mobs,  many  of  whom 
were  arrested  and  several  badly  hurt. 
10. — ^In  the  cricket  match  at  the  Oval  between 
Surrey  and  Sussex,  the  former  made  688 
runs  in  their  first    innings,  the  best  on 
record  in  a  first-class  match. 
11. — At  Leicester  the  Twenty-mile  Cycling  Match 
for  the  Championship  of  the  World  be- 
tween B.  Howell  and  W.  Wood,  won  by 
the  former  in  1  hour  and  49  sees. 
Terrible  disaster  at  Valparaiso,  owing  to  the 
bursting  of  a  large  reservoir.    Nearly  a 
hundred  houses  destroyed,  and  over  two 
hundred  persons  drowned. 
18. — In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Boyal  Assent 
given  to  the  Local  Gh>vemment  BiU,  the 
Imperial  and  National  Defence  Bill,  the 
Parnell    Commission  Bill,  and    to  other 
measures. 
The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  to  No- 
vember 6th  for  an  autnmn  session. 
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Mr.  Pamell  commenced  an  action  in  the 
Scottish  Courts  at  Edinburgh  against  the 
Times,  claiming  £50,000  damages  for 
libels  contained  in  its  well-known  articles, 
"  Pamellism  and  Crime." 

>News  from  Borne  to  the  effect  that  the 
Italian  troops  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat 
on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia. 

In  the  competition  with  the  40-pounder 
breech-loading  Armstrong  Ghin  at  Shoe- 
buryness,  the  first  prize  won  by  the 
Fifth  Detachment  of  the  Third  Kent 
Artillery. 

Resignation  by  Count  von  Moltke  of  his 
high  position  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  of  the 
German  army,  accepted  by  the  Emperor 
with  great  regret. 

Disastrous  collision  in  the  North  Atlantic, 
between  the  Danish  steamers  Thingvalla 
and  Geiser,  the  latter  being  sunk,  and 
105  of  her  passengers  and  crew  drowned. 
The  Thingvalla,  aiter  transferring  pas- 
sengers to  another  steamer,  arrived  safely 
at  Halifax. 

-Mr.  Justice  Hannen,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Smith,  the  judges  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  made  in  the 
Times  articles  headed  "Pamellism  and 
Crime,"  fixed  17th  September  for  their 
first  sitting. 
22. — Visit  of  the  Queen  to  Glasgow.  She  opened 
the  new  Municipal  Buildings,  and  then 
made  a  State  visit  to  the  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, where  she  was  received  with  im- 
mense enthusiasm. 

•Visit  of  the  Queen  to  Paisley ;  and  of  the 
Princess  Beatrice  to  Govan,  who  launched 
the  new  war-ship,  Marathon. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  cricket  match 
between  the  Australians  and  an  eleven  of 
England  resulted  in  the  Colonists  being 
beaten  by  78  runs  $  this  being  their  fifth 
successive  defeat. 

■Very  disastrous  fire  in  Hamburg,  attended 
by  considerable  loss  of  life  and  enormous 
destruction  of  property. 

■In  the  descent  near  Witham,  in  Essex,  of 
the  balloon  which  had  ascended  from 
Olympia  an  hour  or  two  before,  a  terrible 
accident  occurred,  by  which  Mr.  Simmonds, 
the  well-known  aeronaut,  was  killed,  and 
one  of  his  two  companions  very  seriously 
hurt,  the  other  escaping  with  slight  in- 
jury. This  was  the  veteran's  495th 
ascent. 

■At  York,  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap  won  by 
Nappa,  an  outsider,  in  a  field  of  thirteen  | 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes  by  Nun- 
thorpe,  who  beat  six  others. 

■At  Manchester,  the  deciding  match  between 
the  Australian  cricketers  and  an  eleven  of 
England,  won  by  the  English  players  in 
one  innings,  and  with  twenty-one  runs  to 
spare. 
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On  the  Isfc  September,  1887|  died  Emma  Jani 
WoRBOMK  (Mrs.  Etherington  Guvton),  a  well- 
known  contributor  to  religioae  poblicationSi  and 
editor  of  the  Christian  World  Magazine. 

The  2nd  September  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  GusTATS  L.  M.  Strauss,  the  author  of  '^Bemi- 
niscenoes  of  an  Old  Bohemian/'  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  '*  Sayage  Club."  He  was  bom 
about  the  year  1807,  in  Canada,  took  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  served  as 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  French  army,  and  oame 
to  settle  in  London  in  1839.  As  author,  magazine 
writer,  jonmalisb,  dramatist,  critio,  nothing  came 
amiss  to  his  energy  and  versatility.  He  edited 
the  Grocer,  he  wrote  for  the  oomio  journals,' 
and  to  the  last  was  a  striking  and  original  figure 
in  the  world  of  letters.  In  1879  he  was  admitted 
to  Charterhouse,  and  became  an  out-peosioner  of 
that  foundation;  but  neither  age  nor  adversity 
had  power  to  daunt  his  indomitable  spirit. 

Sib  Charles  Youx{o>  Bart,  and  dramatist,  the 
author  of  **  Shadows  and  Charms,"  and  *'  Jim 
the  Penman,"  was  born '  in  1839,  and  died  11th 
September,  1887. 

Early  in  October  was  reported  the  death  of 
Lady  Brasset,  at  sea,  between  Australia  and  the 
Mauritius,  on  board  Lord  Brassey's  yacht^  the 
Sunbeam,  the  "  Voyages "  of  which  she  had 
chronicled  with  so  much  success. 

George  Fobdham,  the  celebrated  jockey,  died 
12th  October,  1887,  in  his  fifty-first;  year.  He 
scored  his  first  win  in  1851 ;  won  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire in  1853,  and  subsequently  became 
the  most  successful  jockey  of  his  day.  Through 
all  his  career  he  maintained  a  character  of  strict 
integrity. 

Mrs.  Cbaik — Dinah  Maria  Mulook — ^was  bom 
at  Stoke,  in  1826.  Her  first  novel,  <' The 
Ogilvies,"  was  published  in  1849,  and  "John 
Halifax,''  the  work  which  made  her  reputation, 
in  1857.  The  last  novel  she  wrote,  *^  King 
Arthur,"  appeared  in  the  year  1886.  Mrs. 
Craik  died  at  Shortlands,  Kent,  on  the  12th 
October^  1887. 

The  Bight  Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Bebesfobd-Hope  died 
on  the  20th  October.  He  was  the  youngest  son 
of  "  Anastasius  "  Hope,  and  was  bom  1820.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity,  Camb., 
where  he  graduated  in  181-1.  Mr.  Hope  was  a 
voluminous  writer  on    ecclesiastical   questions. 

The  head-master  of  Uppingham  School,  Dr. 
Thbing,  was  bom  29th  October,  1821,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. After  some  experience  in  private  tuition 
he  was  elected  to  Uppingham  in  1853.  He  raised 
the  school  to  a  remarkable  pitch  of  efiSciency, 
and  carried  out  his  own  system  of  thorough 
education  with  very  great  success.  Dr.  Thring 
died  October  22nd,  1887. 

Sir  George  Macfarren,  Mus.  Doc,  was  born 
2nd  Maroh,  18  i  3.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boyal 
Academy   of   Music,   and  eventually  succeeded 


Sir  Stemdale  Bennett  as  Principal  of  that  insti. 
tntion.  He  was  chosen  Professor  of  Musio  at 
Cambridge,  in  1875,  and  was  knighted  by  the 
Quean  in  1883.  His  oompositions  embrace 
Oratorios,  Operas,  Operettas,  Overtures,  Sym- 
phonies, Sonatas,  tuneful  songs  and  effective 
ohurch  musio.  His  lectures  on  musio  and  bio- 
graphies of  musicians  were  also  of  considerable 
value.     Sir  George  died  on  the  30th  October. 

The  death  of  Jennt  Lind,  Madame  Goldschmidt, 
on  the  2nd  November,  at  Malvern,  recalled  to 
the  public  mind  her  ancient  fame  as  the  "  Swed- 
ish Nightingale."  Madame  Goldschmidt  was 
born  at  Stockholm  on  the  6th  October,  1821. 

Baker  Pasha,  who  as  Valentine  Baker  ruined 
a  promising  career  in  the  British  army,  was  bom 
in  1825,  and  entered  the  army  in  184i8.  He  served 
in  the  Kaffir  War  and  in  the  Crimea,  and  was 
Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  10th  Hussars  from  1860  to 
1873.  He  then  devoted  himself  to  travel  and 
exploration  on  the  Bussian  frontier,  in  Persia, 
and  Afghanistan,  and  embodied  the  results  of 
his  observations  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Clouds  in 
the  East."  In  1874  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Quartermaster  -  General ;  but  in  the  following 
year  he  was  removed  from  the  service.  In  1877 
Colonel  Baker  began  his  career  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  Busso- 
Turicish  War.  He  was  chosen  to  organise  the 
gendarmerie  in  Egypt,  and,  after  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Hicks  Pasha  and  the  Egyptian 
army,  he  essayed  the  relief  of  Tokar  with  a 
native  force,  which,  however,  broke  and  fled  at 
the  first  attack  of  the  Arabs.  Valentine  Baker 
died  on  17th  November,  at  Cairo. 

Lord  Lyons,  a  noted  diplomatist,  was  bom 
1817,  and  succeeded  his  father,  the  Admiral  of 
Crimean  fame,  in  1858.  He  had  embraced  a 
diplomatic  career  from  the  first,  and  passing 
through  the  various  grades  of  the  service,  he 
became  Ambassador  at  Washington,  and  subse- 
quently at  Constantinople.  He  was  transferred 
to  Paris  in  1867,  and  remained  at  the  Embassy 
till  his  retirement,  shortly  before  bis  death,  which 
occurred  at  Norfolk  House,  London,  on  the  5th 
December. 

PiioFEssoR  Balfour  Stewart,  who  died  Decem- 
ber, 1887,  was  born  1st  November,  1828,  at  Edin- 
burgh.  Eventually  he  was  appointed  director  of 
Kew  Observatory,  and  his  scientific  reputation 
led  to  his  appointment,  in  1859,  as  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  scientific  treatises 
and  papers. 

A  novelist  of  considerable  power  and  promise 
was  lost  by  the  death  of  Miss  Margaret  Vblby, 
on  the  7th  December,  1887.  Her  most  successful 
novel,  **For  Percival,"  ensured  her  a  consider- 
able circle  of  readers.  Miss  Veley  was  born  12th 
May,  184>3. 

A  veteran  actor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Chippendale,  died, 
aged  88  years,  on  the  3rd  January,  1888.  He 
made  his  first  d^but  in  London  in  1853,  at  the 
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Haymarkefc,  and  for  many  years  represented  the 
high  comedy  of  the  old  school  at  that  theatre 
with  general  appreciation.  Mr.  Chippendale 
also  appeared  as  Polonias  in  Mr.  Irving's  revival 
of  "Hamlet*'  at  the  Lycenm.  He  took  hisfarewell 
of  the  stage  as  long  ago  as  1879. 

Paofbssor  BoNAirr  Fbicb  was  bom  at  Gnernsey 
in  1807,  and  graduated  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  chosen  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  Oxford,  and  was  the  author  of  many 
pamphlets  and  articles  on  currency  and  kindred 
topics,  on  which  his  opinions  were  generally  bold 
and  unconventional.    He  died  8th  January,  1888. 

Sib  Bobebt  Cabden,  Lord  Mayor  in  1857-8,  an 
eminent  stoclcbroker  and  active  City  magistrate, 
died  on  the  19th  January. 

An  eminent  legist  is  lost  to  ub  by  the  death  of 
Sib  Hbnrt  J.  S.  Maine,  who  was  bom  1822,  and 
graduated  from  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in 
1844,  after  a  brilliant  academical  career.  In 
1862  he  was  appointed  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  India,  and  remained  in  that  country 
till  1869.  Sir  Henry  has  written  much  and  well  on 
early  laws,  customs,  and  institutions.  He  died 
4th  February,  1888,  at  Cannes,  in  France. 

Edmund  Lbab,  artist  and  humorist,  author  of 
the  "  Book  of  Nonsense,''  and  of  sundry  journals 
of  travels  and  sketching  tours,  was  born  near 
Kuowsley  in  Lancashire,  and  was  first  employed  by 
the  zoological  Earl  of  Derby  to  paint  animals  and 
natural  objects,  and,  showing  great  artistic  talent, 
was  sent  by  the  Stanley  family  to  Italy  and 
Greece,  the  scenery  of  which  classic  regions 
occupied  his  pencil  for  many  years.  From  1850 
to  1873  he  was  a  constant  exhibitor  at  the 
Academy.  Mr.  Lear  died  early  in  February,  at 
San  Bemo. 

On  the  9th  March  died  the  Eupebob  Williax 
OF  Gbbmamy,  who  was  bom  on  the  22nd  March, 
1797,  and  had  served,  as  a  youth,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1812-15  against  the  great  Napoleon. 
In  1858  he  became  Begent  of  Prussia,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  in  1861.  On  the  18th 
January,  1871,  William  was  proclaimed  the  first 
Emperor  of  Qermany. 

Matthew  Abnold  was  bom  in  1822,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  afterwards  celebrated  head-master 
of  Bugby.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
Bugby,  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  gradu- 
ated in  honours  in  1844,  and  was  chosen  Fellow 
of  Oriel  in  1845.  As  a  x)oet,  essayist,  and  critic, 
Arnold  achieved  high  distinction  in  the  world  of 
culture.  He  was  also  useful  and  popular  as  an 
Inspector  of  Schools.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
15th  April. 

On  the  10th  June  died  Colonel  Kino-Habvan, 
who  had  recently  come  into  Parliamentary  notice 
as  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland. 

The  15th  June  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
the  ExpEBOB  Fbbdebick  William,  whose  short 
and  Borrowful  reign  was  thus  brought  to  an 
untimely  end.  As  Crown  Prince  he  had  won 
abundant  honour  as  a  soldier,  both  in  the  Aus- 
trian and  French  wars.  But  it  was  upon  the 
peaceful  development  and  improvement  of  the 
national  life  that  his  heart  was  chiefly  set,  and 
his  death  must  be  regarded  as  a  aeriouB  loss  to 
the  cause  of  human  progress. 

On  the  9th  July  died  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Gleig, 
well  known  to  the  youth  of  the  country  for  his 


capital  books  of  adventure,  and  who,  "  dans  son 
vivant,''  was  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces.  He 
was  bom  1796,  and  served  as  a  subaltern  in  the 
Peninsular  War,  and  in  the  expedition  against 
Washington.  He  afterwards  took  orders,  and 
held  preferment  in  the  Church. 

On  the  81st  July  died  Mr.  Fbank  Holl,  B.A« 
He  was  born  on  the  4th  July,  1845,  and  first 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  in  1864.  Although 
successful  as  a  genre  painter,  Mr.  Holl  was  far 
stronger  in  ]x>rtraiture,  and  of  late  yean  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  that  branch  of  art,  and  he 
has  executed  fine  and  characteristic  portraits  of 
many  of  the  chief  men  of  the  day.  Mr.  Holl 
was  elected  B.A.  im  1883. 

Genbbal  Philip  Shebidan,  the  great  cavalry 
leader  of  the  Northern  armies  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  died  on  the  5th  August. 

Other  deaths  during  the  period  under  notice 
must  be  briefly  enumerated.  Literature  has  been 
deprived  of  a  veteran  follower  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Mart  Howitt,  author  of  **  Wood  Leighton," 
tk  novel,  of  many  books  for  children,  and  the 
translator  of  many  works  from  the  German.  To 
the  same  profession  belonged  Miss  L.  M.  Alcott, 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1833,  and  well  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  for  her  "  Little  Women  *' 
and  "  Little  Men."  Miss  Habwood,  too,  is  gone, 
who,  as  **  Boss  Neil,"  was  a  successful  writer  of 
fiction  and  verse.  The  dramatic  world  has  lost 
sundry  veteran  members: — Mrs.  Chippendale, 
who  ^ed  26th  May,  1888,  and  who  first  appeared 
in  London  at  the  Haymarket  as  Miss  Snowdon, 
in  1863,  and  who  has  recently  played  at  the 
Lyceum.  Mb.  Creswick,  who  died  17th  June, 
1888,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  one  of  Phelps*  old 
Sadlers'  Wells  Company,  who  took  his  farewell 
of  the  stage  in  1885,  at  Drury  Lane.  Two  other 
noted  actors  have  departed  in  the  full  height  of 
their  powers :  Mb.  J.  Clayton,  who  recently  en- 
livened the  town  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Hill,  who  delighted  everybody  in  his  part 
in  "  The  Private  Secretary."  Among  the  dramatic 
veterans  who  have  departed  may  be  noted  also 
Mb.  T.  Gebman  Beed,  the  originator  of  the  suc- 
cessful entertainment  that  bears  his  name.  And 
Mrs.  Shbbidan  Knowlbs,  who  died  in  her  eighty- 
first  year,  recalls  the  memory  of  her  husband's 
dramas,  in  some  of  which  she  appeared  fifty 
years  ago  as  Miss  Elphinstone,  at  the  Haymar- 
ket. The  publishing  world  has  lost  Mb.  Bobert 
Chambers,  the  son  and  successor  of  Dr.  Bobert 
Chambers,  of  the  well-known  Edinburgh'  firm; 
Mr.  William  Nelson,  also  of  Edinburgh;  and 
Mr.  John  Hey  wood,  of  Manchester.  Among 
clergymen  we  have  to  regret  the  late  A.  H. 
Macuonochib,  twenty  years  vicar  of  St.  Alban's, 
Holbom,  who  perished  during  a  snowstorm  in  a 
Highland  forest ;  Canon  Trevor,  bom  in  1809,  an 
active  cleric  of  the  Northern  province  and  the 
author  of  many  useful  historical  manuals  pub- 
lished by  the  Beligious  Tract  Society.  Also  of 
the  Dean  Bubgon  of  Chichester,  a  well-known 
figure  at  Oxford.  Medicine  and  sanitary  science 
have  lost  a  distinguished  representative  in  Db. 
Abthur  Farbe.  Sib  John  Bose,  ex-Canadian 
Prime  Minister,  and  a  noted  Bank  Director  and 
financier,  Mb.  Henbt  Bichabd,  M.P.,  the  well- 
known  Member  for  Wales,  and  M.  Gdstave 
Masson,  the  veteran  French  Professor  of  Harrow, 
are  among  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  death 
roll. 
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The  aatamn  of  the  year  1887  found  the 
world  of  EngliBh  lociety  a  litde  laDgoid, 
after  tlie  protracted  festiyities  of  the 
Queen's  Jubilee  and  of  a  brilliant  London 
Beasoa  Winter  eame,  early  and  gloomOy, 
with  severe  cold  in  Noyember.  There  was 
a  general  lack  of  employment,  with  serious 
suffering,  and  general  uneasiness  was  in- 
creased by  popular  demonstrations  and 
collisions  between  police  and  people.  And 
although  the  winter  that  followed  was  not 
exceptionally  severe,  yet  it  lasted  long,  and 
was  succeeded  by  such  a  wet  and  dreary 
season  that  trade,  and  any  indications  of 
reviving  prosperity,  were  severely  checked. 
To  the  wet  summer  has  succeeded  a  gusty, 
tempestuous  harvest  month,  and  the  al- 
ready  depressed  agricultural  interest  is 
likely  stUl  further  to  suffer. 

With  the  cold  winds  of  March,  1888, 
came  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  German 
Emperor  William,  and  then  of  the  sad 
accession  of  his  foredoomed  son,  of  whose 
wisdom  and  high  humanity  such  hopes 
had  been  entertained,  but  whose  short 
reign  was  but  a  continued  martyrdom.  A 
young  and  untried  Prince  ascended  the 
throne,  and  his  influence  upon  European 
affairs  is  still  a  subject  for  conjecture. 

In  France  there  have  been  strange 
movements  and  popular  manifestations,  of 
which  General  Boulanger  has  been  the 
hero,,  and  a  curious  spectacle  has  been 
presented  in  a  duel  fought  with  something 
like  ferocity  between  the  French  Prime 
Minister  and  the  military  aspirant  to 
popular  favour,  who  may  or  may  not 
represent  La  Revanche.  For  the  rest,  the 
condition  of  the  working  population  is,  in 
France  also,  one  of  the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  There  have  been  strikes  both 
numerous  and  embittered,  and  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  proletariat  with  existing  | 
social  conditions  is  not  without  its  danger& 

Italy,  seeking  adventures  abroad,  has 
reaped  litUe  profit  or  glory,  any  more  than 
we  have,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
her  relations  with  France  have  been  as  little 
cordial  as  possible.     On  the  other  hand,  | 


her  entente  with  Prince  Bismarck  and  liha 
(Germans  seems  closer  than  ever. 

Russia  gloomOy  watches  her  opportanity 
and  makes  her  preparations,  while  her  in- 
ternal condition  is  full  of  hidden  sorefl, 
and  her  finances  are  failing  under  the 
strain. 

^  Thus  the  tension  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent still  continues.  And  the  poaiibility 
of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  general  war— 
although  perhaps  lessened  by  every  year  of 
pea€e--is  yet  far  from  being  averted  The 
periodic  scare  as  to  our  national  defencai; 
which  is  the  result  of  an  uneasy  feeling  of 
unpreparedness  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
revives,  and  is  lulled  to  rest;  bat  the 
question  stOl  remains— does  our  enormoos 
expenditure  on  naval  and  military  heads, 
afford  us  any  satisfactory  result  in  national 
security  1 

The  question  whether  our  naval  snpie- 
macy  is  still  to  be  relied  upon,  to  preserye 
our  shores  from  aggression,  is  somewhat 
disagreeably  elucidated  by  the  result  of 
the  recent    naval    manoeuvrea      It  was 
shown  to  be  almost  impossible  to  blockade 
an  enemy's  ports  so  as  to  present  the 
escape  of  swift  cruisers;   and  the  very 
existence   of  our   enormous   and  costly 
armoured  ships  is  threatened  by  the  de- 
velopement    of    torpedo    war&re.     Any 
active  enemy,  having  eluded  our  blockade, 
might   easily   destroy  every  unprotected 
town  on  our  vast  seaboard ;  and  the  sng- 
gestion    that    the    alternative  would  be 
offered  of  a  heavy  ransom,  is  not  of  an 
exhilarating  character.      Oar  fleet  most 
then  be  massed  to  protect  the  vital  parti 
of  the  empire,  while  our  enemies  might 
work  their  will  in  the  destruction  of  oar 
mercantile  marine,  and  in  paralysing  our 
commerce.    And  should  any  disaster  occur 
to  that  protecting  fleet,  and  the  Channel 
be  left  open  to  an  enemy's  traosports— 
what    are    our   means   of   meetixi^  an 
invader  I 

Those  who  know  the  condition  of  oor 
regular  army  the  best,  are  the  least 
sanguine  of  its  success.    It  is  good  as  far 
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as  it  goes ;  but  theie  is  so  little  of  it.  At 
home  we  have  skeleton  battalions,  depleted 
by  the  necessities  of  Indian  and  Colonial 
service^  and  whose  ranks  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  supplying  an  army  corps  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  And  then  we  have 
paper  brigades  of  volunteers.  Still,  that 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  for  even  a 
mere  pen-and-ink  organisation  is  better 
than  none  at  alL  But  in  the  volunteers 
themselves  we  have  a  substantial  and 
satisfactory  entity.  There  are  the  men, 
plenty  of  them,  mostly  young,  and  of  good 
physique,  and  behind  these,  numbers  who 
have  passed  through  the  ranks  and  retired, 
but  who  would  mostly  enroll  themselves 
as  a  reserve  if  they  were  ever  encouraged 
to  do  sa 

And  here  we  have  large  bodies  of  men, 
eagerly  asking  to  be  organised,  to  be  made 
efficient  as  regiments  by  the  supply  of 
proper  stores  and  equipments;  to  be 
massed  occasionally  in  brigades  and 
divisions,  and  take  and  keep  their  places 
in  a  liioroughly  equipped  "army  of 
defence."  It  is  not  suggested  that  these 
demands  meet  with  no  attention.  But  the 
progress  is  slower  than  might  be,  and  in 
some  directions  there  is  no  sufficient 
effort  to  clear  away  the  obstacles  to  the 
volunteer's  efficiency.  While  higher  tests 
of  marksmanship  are  imposed,  for  instance^ 
on  one  side,  on  the  other  he  is  left  to 
scramble  for  such  ranges  as  may  be  open 
to  him,  and  has  to  prove  himself  efficient 
in  the  face  of  much  unnecessary  trouble 
and  loss  of  time.  The  question  of  ranges 
is  an  important  one,  and  power  should 
be  given  to  secure  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  large 
commercial  towns. 

The  future  of  the  artillery  of  the 
volunteer  force,  too,  would  be  encouraging 
were  it  adequately  supplied  with  guns — 
not  of  an  obsolete  pattern  and  material 
The  experience  of  the  American  war 
showed  how  quickly,  given  the  men  and 
guns,  efficient  artUlerymen  can  be  produced. 
And  in  the  way  of  horses,  both  for  artillery 
and  transport,  what  boundless  rvssources 
are  not  furmshed  in  the  streets  of  London, 
and  other  large  towns  1  Some  tentative 
means  have  already  been  taken  by  means 
of  a  voluntary  registration  of  horses 
available  for  Government  purposes  in  time 
of  national  danger. 

It  is  cheering,  too,  to  have  to  note  some 
progress   in  the   enrolment   of  our  sea- 


faring population  for  coast  defence.  Sub- 
marine mining  and  torpedo  work  is  also 
being  taught  at  certain  points,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  resources  of 
defensive  warfare  are  greatly  increased  by 
modem  inventions  under  these  heads. 

Pity  it  is  that  our  resources  in  the  way 
of  the  best  horses  and  the  best  horse- 
men in  the  world,  should  be  so  little 
utilised.  Our  experience  at  the  Gape  shows 
how  readily  an  effective  force,  like 
Methuen's  Horse,  could  be  raised  in  our 
country  districts,  and  how  easily  could  our 
squires  and  great  nobles  make  such  an 
imaginary  force  a  reality. 

In  the  matter  of  legislation,  the  year 
has  considerable  results  to  show.  The 
Local  Government  Bill,  which  all  parties 
have  united  to  pass,  works  a  peaceful 
revolution  in  our  system  of  County  Govern- 
ment The  country  squire  may  be  said  to 
have  been  disestablished,  although  it  is 
probable  that  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  the 
composition  of  the  new  County  Councils  will 
not  differveiy  widely  from  that  of  the  Courts 
of  Quarter  Sessions  which  havehitherto  held 
sway.  But  the  new  "Local  Parliaments," 
as  an  active  and  living  force,  will  no  doubt 
acquire  fresh  functions  and  increased 
power  on  every  side.  The  next  step — 
admittedly  only  deferred — is  to  institute 
district  councils,  and  parish  councils  must 
logically  follow.  In  all  this  we  are  only 
reverting  to  the  system  of  early  times 
when  tithing,  hundred,  and  shire,  mustered 
their  freemen  in  council  at  every  emer- 
gency. 

^  Of  foreign  travel  and  adventure  there  is 
little  to  record.  Henry  Stanley's  fate,  in 
the  wilds  of  the  Dark  Continent,  is  still 
uncertain.  Some  have  hoped  that  he  may 
yet  burst,  meteor- like,  on  the  Dervishes  of 
Khartoum,  rescue  the  European  prisoners 
languishing  there,  and  revenge  the  fate  of 
Gordon.  Is  he  the  White  Pasha  f  Who 
can  tell  %    But  fear  outweighs  hop& 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  we  find  the 
Americans  in  the  throes  of  a  Presidential 
election,  and  somewhat  excited  by  their 
own  rejection,  at  the  hands  of  the  Senate, 
of  the  Fishery  Treaty  with  Canada  It  is 
a  troublesome  affair  —  fishery  questions 
always  are — and  fishery  squabbles  are  un- 
ceasing, whether  alongside  a  trout  stream, 
on  the  Dogger  bank  or  along  the  American 
coast.  But  it  is  hardly  Ukely  that  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries  will 
be  seriously  disturbed. 
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CALEIfDAR   FOR   1889. 
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9th. 

17th. 

24th. 

Slsti 


Oironmotsion.    Total  eoUpse  of  Ban,  inr.  at 

FtoL  James  Stewart  bom,  1643.    [(^mwoh. 

Wanpiu  burnt,  l'»76. 

Isaac  Pitman  bom,  1B13. 

Captnra  of  Honore,  Bombay,  1788. 

Epiphany.    Twelfth  Day. 

Earl  of  Kimberley  bona,  1826. 

Alma  Tartema  Horn,  1836. 

Bir  Rupert  A.  Kettle  bom,  1817. 

Bir  Pord  North  born.  1830. 

Rome  eyaoaated  by  the  French ,  180& 

Wm.  Pengelly  bom,  1812. 

1st  Banday  after  Epiphany. 

Plough  Monday. 

Prancis  O.  Heath  bom,  1843. 

St  Marcellas. 

Partial  eclipse  of  Moon,  partly  yisible  at 

Wm.  Hy.  Overall  bom,  1839.      [Green  ffich. 

Chas.  P.  Villiers  bom,  1802. 

2nd  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Odcar,  King  of  Sweden,  bom,  1829. 

Bishop  Wilberforce  born,  l>i40. 

John  B.  Herbert  bom,  1810. 

Lord  Robert  Montague  bom,  1825. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul. 

St.  Poly  carp. 

3rd  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Bmp.  William 

Booert  H.  Scott  born,  1833.    [II.  bom,  1859. 

John  C.  Horsley,  B.4..,  bom,  1817. 

John  Porbes-Elubertson  bom,  1822. 

Aahantees  defeated  by  Wolseley,  1874. 


Moon's  Phises. 

New  Moon  . .  9A. 

Piret  Quarter  . .  0 

Pull  Moon  . .  6 

Last  Quarter  . .  3 

New  Moon  ..  9 


8m.  Aftem'>on. 
40     Morning. 
37     Morning. 
67     Afternoon. 
10     Morning. 
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Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting  ends. 

Purification.     Candlemas  Day. 

4th  Sun.  aft.  Epiphany.  Marq.  of  Salisbury 

Pred.  J  as.  Furnivall  bom,  1826.  [bom,  lfc30. 

D.  L.  Moody  bom,  1837. 

St.  Titus.    Henry  Irving  bom,  1838. 

Charles  Dickens  bora,  1812 ;  died,  9th  June, 

Jules  Verne  bom,  1828.  [1870. 

St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

6th  Sunday  after  Epipbany. 

Archbishop  Thomson  born,  1810. 

B.  Disraeli  took  his  seat  in  House  of  Lords, 

Cardinal  Howard  bom,  1829.  [1877. 

St.  Valentine. 

Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  bom,  183D. 

Amboyna  capitulated  to  English,  1796. 

Septuagesima  Sunday. 

Wilson  Barrett  bom,  1846. 

Lord  Lingen  bom,  1819. 

Leo  XIII.  elected  Pope,  1878. 

Henry  Wallis  (Artist)  born,  1830. 

J  as.  Uuspell  Lowell  born,  1819. 

Samuel  Pepys  bom,  1632.  [and  Martyr. 

Sexagesima  Sunday.    St.  Matthias,  Apostle 

Drury  Lane  Theatre  burnt,  1809. 

Rev.  Jno.  P.  Mahafty  bora,  1838. 

Richard  Garnett  born,  1835. 

Sir  R.  Rawlinson  bom,  1810. 


Mooir's  Phases. 


7th. 

16th. 

S2nd. 


Pirst  Quarter    ..      8A. 
Pull  Moon         . .     10 
Laat  Quarter     ..     11 


68m.  Afternoon. 
17  Afternoon. 
66     Afternoon. 
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MARCH. 


1 

P 

St.  David. 

s 

S 

8t.  Chad.    Marie  Boze  bom,  1850. 

3 

» 

Quinquagetima  Sunday. 

4 

M 

Perey  B.  Bu  John  bom,  182L 

6 

T 

Bhrove  Tuesday. 

6 

W 

Ash  Wednesday. 

7 

Th 

12,000  Ashantces  invaded  Britfah  territory. 

8 

P 

Bt.  Pelix.                                                  [1873. 

9 

B 

Kmperor  William  died,  1838. 

10 

g 

1st  Sunday  in  Lent.    Quadragesima. 

11 

M 

Earthquake  in  China,  1876. 

12 

T 

Benj.  Williams  Leader,  A.R.A.,  bom,  1831. 

13 

W 

>ug.  J.  C.  Hare  bom,  1834. 

14 

Th 

Humbert,  King  of  Italy,  bom,  1844. 

16 

P 

Mrs.  Kendal  born.  1849. 

16 

S 

GustavuB  III.  of  Sweden  aesaflsinated,  1792. 

17 

» 

2nd  Sunday  in  Lent.    St.  Patrick's  liay. 

18 

M 

Princess  Louise  of  Lome  bom,  184& 

19 

T 

Sir  Travers  Twiss  bom,  1809. 

20 

W 

Edward  Poynter,  B.A.,  bom,  1838. 

21 

Th 

St.  Benedict. 

22 

P 

Rosa  Bonhenr  bora,  1822. 

23 

S 

Ric^^ard  A.  Proctor  bom,  1837. 

24 

» 

3rd  Sunday  in  Lent. 

26 

M 

Annunciation.    Lady  Day. 
Duke  of  Cambridge  born,  1S19. 

26 

T 

27 

W 

Sir  George  J.  Blvey  bom,  1818, 

28 

Th 

War  with  Russia,  1854. 

29 

P 

Albert  Hall  opened.  1871. 

SO 

S 

Don  Carlos  bom,  1848. 

31 

^ 

4th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Moon's  Phases: 

Ist  New  Moon  ..  lOh.    li». 

9th.  Pirst  Quarter  ..5      69 

17ih.  Pull  Moon  ..11      47 

24th.  Last  Quarter  ..6      54 

31st.  New  Moon  ..II     37 


Aftermoon* 

AftemooD. 

Mominsf. 

Morning. 

Morning'. 


APRIL. 


M 

T 
W 

Th 

P 
S 

» 
M 
T 
W 
Th 
P 
8 

» 
M 

T 

W 

Th 

P 

S 

» 

M 

T 
W 
Th 
P 

S 

» 
M 
T 


8th. 
15th. 
22nd. 
80th. 


Karl  Otto  von  Bismarck  bom,  1816. 

Emile  Zola  born,  1840. 

Bi.  Richard. 

Bt  Ambrose. 

Alg.  Charles  Swinbame  bom,  1837. 

St.  Isidore. 

6th  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Kin(7  John  of  Prance  d.  in  the  SavQy,  1364. 

Adelina  Patti  boro,  18 13. 

William  Booth,  Salvationist,  bom,  1829. 

Napoleon  I.  abdicated,  1814. 

St.  L-o. 

David  Christie  Murray  bom,  1847. 

Palm  Sunday.    Pr.  Beatrice  of  Battenberg 

Pirst  Prince  of  Wales  bora,  1284.    C*>.,  1867. 

Earl  of  Lucan  bora,  1800. 

Wreck  of  Ta$mania,  1887. 

Irish  Crimes  Bill  passed  Commons,  1887. 

Good  Priday.    Primrose  Day. 

Admiral  Blake's  victory  at  Santa  Cms,  1637. 

Easter  Sunday. 

Easter  Monday.    Bank  Holiday. 

Bt.  George.    James  A.  Proude  bom,  1818. 

Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  Prance,  1814. 

St.  Mark,  Evangelist  and  Martyr. 

Thomas  H.  8.  Bscott  bom,  1844. 

General  Sir  B.  B.  Hamley  bom,  1S27. 

1st  Sunday  after  Easter.    Low  Sunday* 

Lord  Brahoume  bom,  1829. 

Bir  John  Lubbock  bom,  1834. 


Mooir's  PVA.8V8. 

Pirst  Quarter    ..      U.  47m.  Aftemoon. 


Pull  Moon  ..10      19 

Last  Quarter     . .      1     66 
New  Moon         ..      S       6 


Afternoon. 
Afterncem. 
Morning. 


t 


^ 


&. 


Oliarlei  Dickens.] 


CALENDAR 
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MAY. 


1 

W 

2 

Th 

8 

F 

4 

S 

6 

» 

6 

M 

7 

T 

8 

W 

9 

Th 

10 

F 

11 

S 

12 

9 

18 

M 

U 

T 

16 

W 

16 

Th 

17 

F 

18 

S 

19 

» 

80 

M 

21 

T 

sa 

W 

28 

Th 

24 

F 

26 

8 

26 

» 

27 

M 

28 

T 

29 

W 

80 

Th 

81 

F 

Dake  of  Cosnaafirht  bom,  1850. 

Thames  Bmbankinent  opened,  1868. 

CSolnmbas  discoyered  Jamaica,  1496. 

ThoB.  By.  Huxlev  born,  1825. 

2ad  Sunday  afber  Easter. 

Cardinal  Jacobini  born,  1832. 

Bobert  Browning  bom,  1812. 

Bonaparte  landed  at  Elba,  1814. 

Chelsea  Embankment  opened,  1874. 

St.  Antoninus. 

Earl  Granville  bom,  1816. 

Srd  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Sir  Arthur  F.  Sullivan  bom,  1818. 

Battle  of  Lewes,  1264. 

Edwin  Bay  Lancaster  bom,  lo47. 

E.  A.  Coquelin  bom,  1848. 

Joseph  Norman  Lockyer  born,  1836. 

Alphonse  Daudet  bom,  1840. 

4th  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Sir  Horace  Jones  bom,  1819. 

Sir  Lyon  Playfair  bom,  lhl9. 

Sir  G.  W.  Dasent  bom,  1820. 

Battle  of  Ramiliies,  1706. 

Queen  Victoria  bom,  1810. 

Princess  Christian  bom,  1846. 

Bngation  Sunday. 

Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte  bom,  1820. 

James  Heywood  born,  1810. 

Bestoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  1660. 

Ascension  Day. 

Lord  Chehnsf  ord  bom,  1827. 


Mooir's  Phases. 


8th.  First  Quarter  ..  6h, 

15th.  Full  Moon  ..  6 

2l8t.  Last  Quarter  ..  9 

29th.  New  Moon  ..  6 


42m.  Morning. 
42     Morning. 
63     Afternoon. 
20     Afternoon. 


JTJNB. 


Napoleon  quitted  Elba,  1816. 

Sunday  after  Ascension. 

David  JefFerson  bom,  1808. 

General  Lord  Wolseley  bom,  1833. 

St.  Bonifttce. 

Jean  B.  L.  Say  bom,  1826. 

Empress  Charlotte  of  Mexico  bom,  1840. 

Sir  PhUip  Owen  Cunliffe  bom.  1828. 

Whit  Sunday. 

Whit  Monday.    Bank  Holiday. 

St.  Barnabas,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

Charles  Kingsley  bom,  ISIO. 

Due  de  Broglie  born,  1821. 

E.  H.  Sloper  (Pianist)  bom,  1826. 

Emperor  Frederick  of  Grcrmany  diod,  1888. 

Trinity  Sunday. 

Chas.  F.  Gounod  bom,  1818. 

Henry  D.  Leslie  bom,  1822. 

C.  H.  Spurgoonbom,  1834. 

Corpus  ChriBti.    Access,  of  Queen  Yietoria, 

Proclamation.  [1837. 

Henry  Rider  Haggard  bom,  1866. 

Ist  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

St  John  Baptist.    Midsummer  Day. 

South  Kensinffton  Museum  opened,  1866. 

SS.  John  and  Paul. 

Dr.  Dodd  exusuted,  1777. 

Coronation  Day.   Ann.  eclip.  of  Sun,  inv.  at 

St  Peter,  Apostle  and  Martyr.  [Greenwich. 

2nd  Sonday  after  Trinity. 
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» 

8 

M 

4 

T 

6 

W 

6 

Th 

7 

F 

8 

B 

9 

3 

10 

M 

11 

T 

12 

W 

13 

Th 

14 

F 

16 

S 

16 

» 

g 

M 
T 

19 

W 

20 

Th 

21 

F 

22 

8 

23 
24 

1 

26 

T 

26 

W 

27 

Th 

28 

F 

29 

S 

80 

1 

6th. 
13th. 
20th. 
28th. 


First  Quarter 
Full  Moon 
La^t  Quarter 
New  Moon 


Moov's  Phases. 

8A.    im.  Afternoon. 

1     68     Afternoon. 
.      7      35     Morning. 
•      8     64     Morning. 


"U 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


JULY. 


M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

I 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 

F 

S 

M 

T 
W 

Th 
F 
S 

» 
M 
T 
W 


6th. 
12th. 
19th. 
28JI. 


Orby  Shipley  bora,  1832. 

Arthur  Locker  bom,  1828. 

End  of  Afghan  War,  1879. 

Garibaldi  bom,  1807  ;  died,  1882. 

Phineas  Taylor  Bamum  bom,  1810L 

Jas.  Edgar  Boehm  born,  1834. 

Srd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Mellon  bom,  1824. 

Thoe.  Hayter  Lewis  bom,  1818. 

Captain  Marryat  bom,  1702. 

Henry  Buxton  Forman  bom,  1842. 

Partial  eclipse  of  Moon,  partly  visible  at 

Gustavo  Freytag  born,  1816.      [Greenwich. 

4th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

W.  Wilson  Hunter  bom,  1840. 

Holt  S.  HaUett  bora,  1841. 

First  Number  of  Punch  published,  184L 

William  G.  Grace  bora,  1848. 

Alfred  Waterhouse  bom,  1830. 

Clements  R.  Markham  bom,  1830. 

5th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

St  Mary  Magdalen. 

Marquis  of  Hartington  bom,  1833. 

Window  Tax  repealed,  1851. 

St.  James,  Apostle  ana  Martyr. 

St  Anne. 

E.  O.  Ford  (Sculptor)  born,  1853. 

6th  Sun.  after  Trin.     Mary  Anderson  bom. 

Bank  of  England  incorporated,  1C94.  [1359. 

General  von  Blumentbai  bom,  1810. 

Paul  Du  Chaiilu  bom,  1835. 


Moos's  Phases. 

First  Quarter  . .  6h. 

Full  Moon  ..  9 

Last  Quarter  ..  7 

New  Moon  ^  0 


59m.  Morning. 

2     Afternoon. 
46     Afternoon. 

1     Morning. 


AUGUST. 


1 

Th 

H.  M.  Marshall  (Artist)  bom,  1841. 

2 

P 

Battle  of  Sedan,  1870. 

3 

S 

Sir  Henry  T.  Holland  bom,  1826. 

4 

» 

7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

6 

M 

Bank  Holiday. 

6 

T 

Duke  of  Edinburgh  bom,  1844 

7 

W 

Archdeacon  Farrar  bom,  1831. 

8 

Th 

Sir  A.  Otway  bom,  1822. 

9 

F 

St  Oswald. 

10 

S 

Massacre  of  Swiss  Guards  at  Tuileries,  1792. 

11 

» 

8th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

12 

M 

Grouse  Shooting  begins. 

13 

T 

Philip  Bourke  Marston  born,  1850. 

14 

W 

Briton  Rivifere  bora,  1840. 

15 

Th 

Assumption  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

16 

F 

Battle  of  Gravelotte,  1870. 

17 

S 

Eureka  (Nevada)  destroyed  by  fire,  1880. 

18 

» 

9th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

19 

M 

James  Nasmyth  born,  1808. 

20 

T 

Blaokcjck  Shooting  begins. 

21 

W 

Battle  of  Yimiera,  1808. 

22 

Th 

Sir  Francis  H.  Doyle  bora,  1810. 

23 

F 

Albert  Bridga  (Chelsea)  opened,  1873. 

24 

8 

St.  Bartholomew,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 

25 

» 

10th  Sunday  after  Trimty. 

26 

M 

St  Zephyrinus. 

27 

T 

Dr.  R.  C.  Jebb  bom,  1841. 

28 

W 

St  Augustine. 

29 

Th 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  bom,  1809. 

30 

F 

Strasbotirg  Library  destroyed,  1870. 

31 

8 

St  Aidan. 

4fh.  First  Quarter 

11th.  Fall  Moon 

18th.  Last  Quarter 

26tlL  New  Moon 


MOOir'S  PKA.BBS. 

.    lA. 
.     4 
.  10 
.    2 


27m.  Aftemoon. 
43      Morning. 
61      Morning. 
0      Afternoon. 
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60  ALL  THE  YEAR   ROUND   ALMANACK,  1889. 


SEPIBMBEB. 


3 
M 

T 
W 
Th 
F 
S 

§ 

T 
W 
Th 
F 

S 

» 
M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

^ 
M 

T 

W 

Th 
F 
S 

» 
M 


2nd. 

Oth. 
17th. 
26tih. 


11th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Partridire  Shooting  beting. 

Lord  Halsbury  bom,  1»26. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  born,  1820. 

Prof.  Odling  bom,  1829. 

Bobert  Hunt,  F.U.S.,  bom,  1^7, 

Victoriea  Sardou  born,  1831. 

12th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

John  HoUingshead  borti.  1S27. 

Philip  6.  Hainerton  bom,  18)4. 

Ba.tle  of  Gambuskenneth,  1297. 

Marquis  of  Bute  bom,  1817. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  bom,  1828. 

Holy  Gross  Day. 

13th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

F.  Seymour  Ha  den  bom.  1818. 

Frederick  Go.)da11,  B.A.,  boru,  1828. 

London  and  Birmingham  Uaiiway  opened, 

John  P.  Bediion  bom,  1827.  [1838. 

Sir  Ed.  Jas.  Beed  bom,  lb30. 

St  Mattbew,  Apostle,  Evangelist,  &  Martyr. 

14th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Battle  of  Assaye,  1803. 

St.  Rusticus. 

Wm.  M.  Rosetti  bom,  1820. 

Thos.  Sidney  Gooper  born,  1803, 

Paul  F^val  bom,  1817. 

Pr.  T.  Palgrave  bom.  1834. 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Michaelmas  Dy. 

Archdeacon  Pott  born,  lb22. 


Moov's  Pkasxb. 


First  Quarter 
Full  Moon 
Last  Quaiter 
New  Moon 


•• 


7A.  S5m.  Afternoon. 
1      68      Afternoon. 
4     49      Morning, 
a     4B     Morning. 


OCTOBER. 


1 

T 

2 

W 

8 

Th 

4 

F 

6 

S 

6 

^ 

7 

M 

8 

T 

9 

W 

10 

Th 

11 

P 

18 

S 

13 

» 

14 

M 

16 

T 

16 

W 

17 

Th 

18 

P 

10 

S 

20 

^ 

21 

M 

T 

W 

Th 

F 

S 

» 
M 

T 
W 
Th 


8nd. 
9th. 
17th. 
24th. 
81st. 


Pheasant  Shootin(|p  begins. 

Gunpowder  explosion.  Regent's  Ganal,  1874. 

Lord  Justice  Lopes  born,  1828. 

Horace  Mann  bom,  1823. 

Charles  T.  Floquet  born,  1828. 

16th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571. 

Lord  Rowton  born,  1838. 

Miguel  de  Gerrantes  bom,  1647. 

Wm.  Minto  bom,  1815. 

Old  Michaelmas  Day. 

Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  bom,  1830, 

17th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  born,  1827. 

Sir  Harry  Prendergast  bora,  1834 

Houses  of  Parliament  burnt,  1834, 

Isa  Craig  bom,  1831. 

St.  Luke. 

Surrender  of  Comwallis,  178L 

18th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Sims  Reeves  bom,  1822. 

Wreck  of  Sir  Cloudulty  Shovd,  1707, 

G.  £.  B.  Saintsbury  bom.  1816. 

Marquis  of  Ripon  born,  1827. 

Jos.  Archer  Crowe  bom,  1825. 

Count  yqii  Moltke  bom,  1800. 

10th  Sumay  after  Trinity. 

SS.  Simon  and  Jude. 

Hare  Hunting  begins. 

Isabella  II.,  ex-Queen  of  Spain,  bom.  1880. 

All  HaUow  E'en. 

MOOS'S  PMA.SSI. 


First  Quarter  .. 

Full  Moon  M 

Last  Quarter  •« 

New  Moon  m 

First  Quarter  ^ 


Ih.  *'3m.  Moraing. 
2      26      Morning, 
0     SS     Morning. 
2     26     JLftemoon. 
8     81     lloming. 


NOVEMBER. 
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28 
20 
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S 
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All  Sair.ts. 

All  Soulff. 

20th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Sir  Edward  Pry  bora,  1827. 

General  Butler  born,  1818. 

Bishop  ClauRhton  bom,  lb09. 

Last  Auu}-da-F4,  Seville,  1781. 

Baron  N.  Meyer  Rothschild  bem,  184\ 

Prince  of  Wales  bora,  1841. 

2l»t  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Count  Oleichen  bom,  1833. 

St.  Martin. 

St  Brice. 

0.  L.  De  Freyoinet  bora,  1828. 

St.  Gertrude. 

John  H.  Ingram  bom,  1819. 

22n(i  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

Wm.  S.  Gilbert  bora,  1836. 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  bom,  1805. 

St.  Edmund. 

Brnpre^s  Victoria  of  Germany  bom,  18KX 

8'.  Cecilia. 

Thns.  Ed.  Kebbel  bora,  1828. 

8Srd  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

St.  Catherine. 

R^n^  Goblet  bom,  1828. 

Frank  Dicksee,  A.R.A.,  bom,  1353. 

Leslie  Stephen  born,  1832. 

Rhoda  Brr>nghtnn  bom,  1840. 

St.  Andrew,  Apostle  and  Martyr. 


I 


Moon's  Peasxs. 


7th. 
15th. 
23r(l. 

29th. 


Full  Moon  . .  4&. 

Last  Quarter  . .  8 

New  Monn  . .  1 

First  Quarter  ..  6 


6m.  Afternoon. 
80     Af  tern'  on. 
44     Morning. 
20     Aftemooo. 


DECBMBEH. 
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» 
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T 
W 
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» 
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T 
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P 
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7th. 
16th. 
22nd. 
29th. 


Adyent  Sunday.  Princess  of  Wales  b.,194k. 

A.  W.  ParsonA  (Artist)  bom,  1847. 

Sir  Fred.  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  bom,  1830. 

Frances  P.  Cobbe  born,  1823. 

H.  F.  W.  Lucy  bom,  1846. 

Prof.  Max  MuUer  bom,  1823. 

Marshal  Ney  shot,  1815. 

2ud  Sunday  in  Adyent 

Prince  Krapotkin  bom,  1812. 

Grouse  Shooting  ends. 

E.  L.  Blanchard  born,  1820. 

Surrender  of  Falsburg,  1S70. 

Lord  John  Manners  bom,  1818. 

Prince  Albert  died,  1801. 

Srd  Sunday  in  Adyent. 

George  Scuarf  born,  1820. 

J.  G.  Whittier  born,  1807. 

Alex.  Chatrain  born.  1826. 

Baron  Ferd.  James  Rothschild  bom,  1830, 

Nwpoleon  elected  President,  1848. 

St.  Thomis.  f  Total  ecJip.  of  Sun, 

4th  Sunday  in  Adyent.  I  iny.  at  Greeuwicb. 

Duke  of  Guise  assassinated,  1688. 

Matthew  Amold  born,  1822 ;  died,  Apnj JJ 

Christmas  Day.  ti»* 

St.  Stephen,  Martyr.    Bank  Holiday. 

St.  John,  Apostle  and  Eyangelist 

InnocenU'  Day.  [bom.  ia»- 

1st  Sunday  aft.  Christmas.   W.  S.  Q^aOBUaa 

Charles  P.  Stanford  born,  1853. 

Ed.  Aug.  Bond  (Brik  Museum)  bom.  wh 


Moos's  Pmasbb. 

Full  Moon         ..      8A.  63«.Morainfr. 
Last  Quarter    •«      2 
New  Moon        ,.      0 
First  Quarter  -     6 


68 
68 
16 


Afternoon. 
Afternoon. 
Homing. 


Golden  Number.. 
Bpaot 


Solar  Cycle 
Dominieal  Letter 


22 

F 


Roman  Tndicfcion 
Julian  Period  .. 


